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REPORT 

OK 

THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington^  I).  C,  August  31  j  1898. 
Sir:  I  "have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898: 

Table  ISTo.  1 

shows  the  number  of  pensions  allowed,  the  number  increased,  the 
restorations,  the  dropped,  the  annual  value  of  each  class,  the  total 
number  of  x>ensioners,  and  the  total  annual  value  of  the  rolls. 

There  were  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  52,648  new  pensioners, 
and  there  were  restored  to  the  rolls  4,089  that  had  been  previously 
dropped,  making  a  total  of  56,737.  To  this  number  must  be  added 
6,852  originals  and  762  restorations  (that  were  held  in  the  Bureau  and 
not  entered  on  the  agency  rolls  until  after  July  1, 1897),  making  7,()14, 
or  64,351  to  be  added  to  the  976,014  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1897,  making 
a  total  of  1,040,.*?65. 

During  the  samex)eriod  the  losses  to  the  roll  wi  re  as  follows: 

By  death 33,691 

By  remarriage 1,369 

By  expiratiou  of  minority  period 2,124 

Failure  to  claim 3,031 

Other  causes 6,436 

Total  losses 46,651 

leaving  the  number  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1898,  993,711,  showing  a  net 
gain  over  June  30,  1897,  of  17,700. 

Death  losses  by  classes. 


Wars  prior  to  1861 

Wan  since  Hwrch  4,  18S1  . 


Total. 


Survivors. 

Widows. 

NarReii. 

1,120 
21,811 

1.006 
9,727 

27 

22,931  ,  10,r33  27 
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At  the  close  of  the  year,  June  30, 1898,  the  annual  value  of  the  roll 
was  $130,968,465.  June  30,  1897,  the  annual  value  of  the  roll  was 
$129,795,428,  showing  an  increase  of  $1,173,037;  so  that  the  roll  is  not 
only  increasing  iu  numbers,  but  in  values.  It  is  believed  that  the  roll 
will  increase  from  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  as  there  are  probably 
200,000  ex-Union  soldiers  living  who  have  never  had  pension.  The  roll 
will  increase  in  amount  naturally  by  reason  of  increased  disabilities  as 
provided  by  law. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  several  statistical  tables  submitted 
herewith,  and  each  has  been  given  relatively  the  same  number  as  the 
corresponding  table  had  in  the  annual  report  submitted  to  you  last 
year— this,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  readily  compared. 

The  total  number  of  pensioners  classified  and  compared  for  the  years 
1898  and  1897  are  as  follows: 


widows,  KevoluMonary  Boldica  ... 
Daughters.  ll»  \oluti  Miary  Bold  era  . 

Survi\orHof  war  of  1«12 

Widows,  \xarof  ibV2 

Survivors,  ludiiin  wars.  I».i2-1842.. 
Widows,  ind-an  warH,  1835^-1842... 

Survivors,  Meiicjin  war 

WIdow.s.  .M  rx  ican  war , 

I'nder general  la  ■  s: 

Aruiy  iuxalida 

Widows,  arm  V 

Navy  invalids 

Widows,  navv 

>ctof  .IunH27.  1890: 

Array  invalids 

A  rmy  widows 

Navy  invalids 

Navy  widows 

Armv  nurses 


1897. 


5 

7 

7 

9 

3 

7 

2,407 

2,810 

2,019 

2,373 

4,067 

*,288 

10.012 

10,922 

8,143 

8,072 

327,080 

336,299 

92.&45 

94.602 

4, 83.J 

4,788 

2,300 

2,375 

399,366 

378,fi09 

119,785 

110,  5!»3 

14,543 

13,^31 

5,944 

5,766 

655 

663 

Total 993,714        976.014 


It  will  be  fonnd  on  further  examination  that  they  were  divided  on 
the  rolls  .Inne  39,  1898,  as  follows: 


Survivors. 


On  accoant  of  old  wars 12, 034 

On  arcount  of  grn^ral  laws 331.913 

Act  of  June  27,  1KJ)0 413.  909 

Total 757,856 


Widows. 


34,629 
95.  .500 
125, 729 


235,858 


It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  Table  No.  1  that  there  we^e  26,760 
certilicates  of  straight  increase  issued  during  the  year. 

The  amounts  paid  out  at  the  several  agencies  for  the  year  on  account 
of  those  pensioned  under  all  other  laws  were  $78,396,209.13,  and  on 
account  of  those  pensioned  under  the  act  of  June  27. 1890.  $66,255,670.67. 
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Table  No.  2 


shows  the  naiii\>er   of  i>en8ioner8  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  varioas 
causes,  and  compared  with  the  previous  year.    They  were  as  follows: 


Bv death.    ^°^-      MiDors.    t^jl'^'t*,     inber 


ISSe 33.e91  1,369  il24  2jm  6.i3« 

L«f; 31,960  1,074  L&45  2.6^  3,560 


Those  representee!  in  the  death  colamn  ioclade,  of  coarse,  widows  as 
well  as  invalids. 

"Failure  to  claim  ^  covers  those  that  for  some  eaase  have  permitted 
their  pensions  to  remain  three  years  without  drawing,  when,  pursuant 
to  law,  they  were  dropped.  Tlie  cjiuse  may  have  been  ** death''  or 
*' remarriage,^  but  Information  of  the  fact  failed  to  reach  the  disbursing 
agent. 

**  Other  causes.^  This  covers  those  dropped  by  force  of  law,  and 
those  that  get  pensions  granted  for  some  period  in  the  pa^t  and  who 
have  no  permanent  pensionable  status.  For  instance,  widows  and 
minors,  whose  title  to  i)ension  terminated  prior  to  the  issue  of  their  cer- 
tificates, get  but  one  payment,  go  on  the  rolls  as  original  pensioners 
for  the  one  payment,  and  then  are  dropped. 

The  droppings  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  are  increased  somewhat 
by  a  partial  checking  up  of  the  rolls  of  the  Philadelphia  ai»d  Boston 
agencies,  whereby  a  considerable  number  of  deaths,  remarria^a\*;,  etc., 
were  found  and  the  pensioners  dropped  where,  in  the  regular  course  of 
business,  they  would  not  have  been  dropped  during  the  past  year. 

Table  Xo.  3    . 

shows  th    appropriations  and  disbursements  for  the  year. 

The  disbursements  were  for  pensions  on  account  ot  Army  and  Xavy, 
$144,(^51,879.80,  to  which  add  cost  of  disbursement's  and  fees  of  exam- 
ining surgeons,  $1,207,515.51,  and  salaries  and  per  diem  expenses  of  tlie 
Bureau,  82,6tS3,212.54,and  we  have  a  gross  expenditure  of  $  148,542,007.85. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  paid  a  balance  due  on  account  of  medical 
examiners  for  the  last  quarter  of  1897,  $223,363.41,  or  a  gross  expendi- 
ture during  the  year  of  $148,765,971^. 

Table  No.  4 

shows  the  amount  disbursed  at  each  of  the  several  agencies. 

Table  No.  5 

is  statement  of  amount  paid  for  pensions  under  the  general  law  at 
each  of  the  several  agencies. 
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Table  No.  6 

is  statement  of  the  amoaDt  paid  for  pensions  under  the  act  of  Jane  27, 
1890,  at  the  several  agencies. 

Table  No.  7 

is  statement  showing  amounts  paid  for  pensions  to  the  survivors  and 
widows  of  the  war  of  1812  since  1871  j  of  the  war  with  Mexico  since 
1887,  and  of  the  Indian  wars  since  1893. 

Table  No.  8 

shows  the  number  and  amount  paid  as  first  payments  in  each  class  of 
certificates  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1898.  It  also  shows  that 
there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pension  agents  unpaid  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  5,081  cases  of  all  classes,  under  which  there  was  due  as 
first  payments  the  sum  of  $760,212.24.  The  average  value  of  all  origi- 
nal payments  during  the  year  was  $206.36.  The  averagevalueof  all 
original  payments  in  the  general-law  cases  was  $408.97.  The  average 
value  of  all  original  payments  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  was 
$177.54.  This  table  also  shows  that  the  amount  withheld  from  pen- 
sioners and  paid  as  fees  to  attorneys  daring  the  year  was  $730,019.36. 

Table  No.  9 

is  a  classified  statement  of  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at 
each  agency,  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  each  class  for  the 
year,  with  a  net  increase  of  17,700  for  the  year. 

Table  No.  10 

is  a  statement  showing  the  disbursements  for  pensions,  fees  of  exam- 
ining surgeons,  cost  of  disbursement,  salaries,  and  other  expenses  of 
the  Bureau  for  each  fiscal  year  since  July  1,  1865. 

Table  No.  11 

shows  the  original  pension  claims  filed  and  allowed  each  year  since 
July,  1861. 

Table  No.  12 

shows  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  in 
foreign  countries,  with  the  amount  paid  opposite. 

The  number  of  pensioners  in  foreign  countries  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  4,371,  having  increased  309  during  the  year. 

The  total  amount  paid  to  pensioners  living  abroad,  during  the  year 
was  $669,862.56.    In  1897  it  was  $619,945.88. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  amount  paid  to  each  pensioner 
for  the  year,  living  abroad,  was  $153.25,  while  the  average  annual  value 
of  all  pensions  on  the  rolls  June  30, 1898,  was  $131.79. 
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There  is  a  lack  of  system  in  the  established  practice  of  this  Bureau 
in  securing  the  necessary  original  and  continued  identification  of  the 
pensioner  with  tlie  service,  as  also  in  securing  notices  of  deaths,  remar- 
riages, and  necessary  information  for  droppings  from  other  causes,  of 
those  living  in  foreign  conn  tries.  This  Bureau  has  no  supervision  or 
triminal  jurisdiction  over  pensioners  living  in  foreign  countries. 

Table  No.  13 

is  a  statement  showing,  by  classes,  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to 

pensioners,  and  t\ie  nnmber  at  each  rate  on  the  rolls  June  30, 1898,  also 

&Dder  theact  of  Jnne  27, 1890,  ^ith  explanation  covering  those  cases 

appearing  under  tbe  latter,  who  are  drawing  in  excess  of  $12  per  month, 

that  being  tbe  maximum  allowed  under  said  act  of  June  27, 1890;  also 

same  for  war  of  1812,  war  with  Mexico,  and  Indian  wars. 
There  were  17  survivors  and  211  widows  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  46 

survivors  and  502  vddows  of  the  Mexican  war  pensioned  during  the 

year. 

Table  No.  14 

shows  the  names  and  residence  addresses  of  the  surviving  widows  (5) 
and  daughters  (7)  of  the  American  revolution.  The  annual  report  of 
1897  showed  7  widows  and  9  daughters.  In  the  past  year  2  widows  and 
2  daughters  have  died. 

Table  No.  15 

shows  the  names  and  residence  addresses  of  the  survivors  of  the  war 
of  1812.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1897  the  same  table  showed  7  sur- 
vivors. During  the  past  year  4  of  these  have  died.  There  are  now 
2,407  widows  of  the  war  of  1812,  when  in  1897  there  were  2,810.  One 
survivor  (dead ;  payable  to  his  widow)  and  7  widows  of  the  war  of  1812 
were  i)en8ioned  during  the  year  just  closed. 

Table  No.  16 

is  a  report  of  pension  certificates  issued  during  the  year,  in  all  98,674. 
There  were  3,741  army  and  navy  invalids  and  4,335  army  and  navy 
widows  pensioned  under  the  general  laws,  a  total  of  8,076.  There 
were  28,776  army  and  navy  invalids,  and  14,971  Army  and  Navy  widows 
pensioned  under  the  act  of  June  27, 1890,  making  a  total  of  43,747 ;  and 
there  were  825  pensioneid  under  other  laws,  for  Indian  wars,  Mexican 
war,  and  the  war  of  1812,  making  a  total  of  52,648  new  or  original 
pensions. 

There  were  1,833  under  the  general  law,  and  2,246  under  the  act  of 
June  27, 1890,  making  a  total  of  4,089,  restored  to  the  rolls  who  had 
been  previously  dropped.  There  were  26,760  straight  increases,  11,077 
reissues,  accrued  and  other  issues. 
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Table  No.  17 

shows  in  detail  the  operations  of  the  mail  division  of  this  Bureau. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  work  in  this  divi- 
sion, it  being  an  index  of  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1896  there  were  2,162,581  pieces  of  mail  handled,  received, 
and  sent.  For  the  year  1897  there  were  5,056,768;  and  for  the  year 
1898  there  were  6,566,967,  or  30  per  cent  increase  during  the  past 
year  over  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than  300  per  cent  over  the  year 
1896. 

The  Congressional  calls  and  letters  of  inquiry  have  increased  from 
799,000  in  1896  to  841,000  in  1897,  and  1,234,000  in  1898,  showing  an 
increase  of  about  50  per  cent  for  the  last  year  over  the  preceding  year. 

There  were  sent  out  2,054,048  letters  (not  including  cards)  during 
the  past  year,  as  against  1,542,101  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of 
about  33J  per  cent. 

Table  No.  18 

shows,  very  briefly,  the  work  of  the  army  and  navy  survivors'  division. 
In  this  division  are  kept,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  secure  them^ 
the  names  of  all  of  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  their 
service,  and  their  present  post-office  addresses,  on  the  card  system. 

Table  No.  19 

is  a  report  itemizing  the  number  of  claims  of  all  classes  pending  on 
June  30, 1898.  There  were  635,059  claims  pending.  On  June  30, 1897, 
there  were  578,099.  The  largest  number  pending  was  January  15  last, 
when  there  were  651,668.  Since  that  date  16,500  more  claims  were 
allowed  than  were  filed.  Of  the  pending  claims,  200,000  or  thereabouts 
are  called  original  claims,  while  the  remainder,  43^,000,  are  claims  for 
increase,  rerating,  etc. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  there  are  200,000  original  claims  pend- 
ing, awaiting  adjudication.  I  am  confident  that  there  are  not  over 
75,000  of  these  (invalids  and  widows)  that  are  genuine  original  claims, 
as  an  original  claim  should  be  understood.  The  other  125,000  are 
claims  (invalids  and  widows)  where  the  claimants  are  already  pen- 
sioned under  the  act  of  June  27, 1890,  and  have  claims  pending  under 
the  general  law  to  establish  claim  for  disability  as  being  of  service 
origin. 

When  the  disability  act  of  June  27,  1890,  passed  it  provided  a  mini- 
mum pension  of  $6  per  month  and  a  maximum  pension  of  $12  per 
month.  There  were  at  that  date  about  100,000  pensioners  on  the  rolls 
drawing  less  than  $6  per  mouth.  Many  of  these  were  transferred  to 
the  new  law  and  received  the  benefits  of  this  law,  and  the  law  did  not 
deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  claim  under  the  general 
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law.    Wbeu  tbe  pensioner's  estjihlislied  disability  increased,  or  an  addi- 
tional disability  of  service  origin  was  proven,  until  the  ratable  disa- 
bility was  established,  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  under  the  act  of 
June  27, 1890,  then  tbe  pensioner  could  be  transferred  back  to  the  list 
ol  pensioners  under  the  general  law.    Many  claimants  had  claims  pend- 
ing that  first  accepted  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  1890,  in  the  meantime 
continuing  the  prosecution  of  their  respective  claims  under  the  general 
law. 

A  claim  ftled  and  rejected,  under  the  established  practice,  is  still 
pending.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  pending  claims  have  been 
rejected  from  one  to  ten  times  or  more,  though  still  being  on  the  records 
as  pending.  Many  of  these  claims  have  been  rejected  by  several  Com- 
missioners, have  been  carrieil  on  appeal  from  time  to  time  to  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  sustained  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner;  and  yet  the  claim  continued,  under  the  practice, 
as  i)endiug. 

1  make  this  explanation  to  show  that  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  2(H),000  original  claims  pending,  although  the  records  indicate  this. 
Many  are  duplicated.  One  claimant  already  pensioned  may  have 
another  original  claim  pending  under  another  law;  but  no  one  can 
draw,  under  the  law,  two  pensions  for  diii'erent  services. 

Tables  Nos.  20  and  21 

relate  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  special  examination  division,  and 
cover,  from  a  comparative  standpoint,  Tables  19  and  21  of  the  fiscal 
ye^of  1897. 

It  is  believed  that  the  division  has  rendered  good  service  to  the 
claimants  as  well  as  to  the  Government. 

There  were  15,000  claims  referred  to  this  division  during  the  year 
and  sent  to  the  examiners  in  the  field  for  careful  examination.  Many 
of  these  were  claims  long  pending — the  claimants  and  their  comrades 
long  separated — but  through  the  aid  of  the  army  and  navy  survivors' 
division  in  locating  comrade- witnesses,  the  claims  have  been  sent  out 
to  the  examiners  in  the  field,  when  these  witnesses  hved  often  in 
remote  sections,  and  evidence  found  to  complete  the  claims.  The  serv- 
ice has  in  this  way  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  all  claimants,  and  many 
just  claims  have  been  admitted  that  would  otherwise  have  been  rejected. 

This  report  gives  a  careful  resum^  of  the  work  of  that  division. 

Table  No.  22 

18  report  of  the  law  division. 

It  affords  me  j»leasuieto  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  chief 
of  this  important  division.  It  is  as  brief  as  it  could  be  made,  covering 
so  wdl  the  volume  of  business  transacted  in  the  division. 
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I  furuish  for  your  informatioQ  and  consideration  the  following  addi- 
tional tables,  exhibits,  and  reports  for  the  year : 

Table  No.  23. 

As  per  your  request,  I  submit  a  reiwrt  showing  the  number  of 
special  acts  of  Congress  granting  pensions,  beginning  with  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress  (1861-1863)  and  ending  with  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress (181)5-1897),  showing  the  number  of  special  acts  of  each  Congress, 
the  number  each  Congress  pensioned,  and  the  rate  of  each  pension  so 
granted,  the  total  number  pensioned  being  6,097. 

No  convenient  records  having  been  kept  of  the  details  of  each  case, 
I  can  only  lurnish  the  number,  instead  of  the  name  and  service  of  the 
pensioner. 

Table  No.  24 

is  an  itemized  list  of  special  acts  i)assed  by  the  second  session  of  the 
Fifty-filth  Congress,  showing  the  passage  of  394  bills.  The  name  of 
each  beneficiary  is  given,  the  service,  the  rate  by  special  act,  and  the 
former  rate,  when  pensioned.  1  follow  this  table  with  a  recapitulation, 
giving  number  granted  at  each  rate.  You  will  note  that  one  act  was 
the  repealing  of  a  former  act  whereby  a  special  act  had  been  secured 
through  fraud.  Two  were  inoperative  for  the  reason  that  the  intended 
beneficiaries  were  already  receiving  the  same  rates,  and  two  were  dead. 
So  that  there  were,  net,  389  instead  of  394  names  added  to  the  rolls. 

Table  No.  25 

shows  claims  filed  during  the  year. 

There  were  original  applications  for  pension  filed  as  follows: 

Invalids : 

Army,  nnder  general  law 5,  722 

Navy,  under  general  law 802 

Army,  under  act  June  27,  1890 18,612 

Navy,  under  act  June  27, 1890 2,719 

27,855 

Widows : 

Army,  under  general  law 9, 947 

Navy,  under  general  law 340 

Army,  under  act  June  27,.  1890 17,026 

Navy,  underact  June  27,  1890. 805 

28,118 

Total  original  claims  tiled 55, 973 

Table  No.  11  shows  only  37,524  original  applications  filed,  hence  an 
explanation  is  necessary,  there  being  a  difference  of  17,449  claims. 
This  shows  that  there  have  been  this  number  of  duplicate  original 
claims  filed,  the  claimants  filing  under  the  act  of  June  27, 18D0,  for 
disabilities  incurred  since  the  war  or  military  service,  and  also  a  claim 
under  the  general  law  for  a  disability  or  disabilities  of  service  origin. 
The  record  division  shows  all  original  claims  filed,  while  Table  11 
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shows  the  uamber  of  claimauts.  Moeh  time  of  the  Bureau  is  thus 
spent  in  the  adjudication  of  two  claims  for  one  claimant.  This  explana- 
tion will  acooont  for  tlie  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  two  reports. 
In  addition  to  the  ori^nal  claims  filed,  there  were  56,354  applica- 
tions for  increase  nnder  the  general  law,  and  53,125  under  the  act  of 
June  27,  1890,  making  a  total  of  109,479  claims  for  increase  (this 
includes  3,622  Navy  claims),  making  a  total  of  165,442  claims  (original 
and  increase)  filed,  daring  the  year.  The  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
record  division.  Table  ^o.  25,  shows  that  there  were  41,543  duplicate 
claims  filed  under  the  act  of  June  27, 1890,  and  3,610  duplicates  filed 
under  the  general  law  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  45,153. 

Table  No.  26 

is  report  of  the  medical  referee,  to  which  your  attention  is  requested. 

An  appropriation  of  $700,000  was  made  to  pay  fees  for  medical  ex- 
aminers throughout  the  country  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1898.  This  amoant  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $250,000  was  asked  for  and  made  by  Congress. 

There  are  now  in  the  service  4,663  medical  examiners  (see  Exhibit 
A,  26),  viz,  202  boards,  3  surgeons  each,  within  the  classified  service, 
606;  1,216  boards,  3  surgeons  each,  not  within  the  classified  service, 
3,648;  single  surgeons  and  specialists,  409. 

There  is  much  complaint  among  pensioners,  and  very  just  cause  for 
such,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  ratings  for  the  same  or 
hke  disabilities  in  cases  of  different  claimants.  This  complaint  has 
adways  existed  and  always  will  with  our  present  system  and  established 
practice,  and  it  can  not  be  remedied  without  radical  change  of  system. 

The  medical  examinations  form  the  basis,  the  very  foundation,  of  our 
whole  system,  as  all  pensions  to  soldiers  (under  the  act  of  July  14, 1862, 
and  the  act  of  March  3, 1873 — the  general  laws)  are  based  upon  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  the  service,  while  those  pensioned  under  the  act  of 
June  27, 1890,  must  show,  by  medical  examination,  that  their  disabili- 
ties (not  of  service  origin)  are  such  that  they  are  incapacitated  from 
making  a  living  by  manual  labor;  and,  further,  having  once  established 
a  ratable  disability,  future  increases  depend  upon  medical  examinations. 

The  practice  requires  that  medical  examiners  shall  make  a  diagnosis 
and  complete  and  accurate  pen-picture  of  the  disability  or  disabilities 
of  the  claimant;  and  although  the  medical  examiners  may  be  learned 
in  medicine  and  skilled  in  surgery,  they  have  had  no  special  training 
for  this  particular  service,  no  training  in  the  pension  laws,  schedules, 
ratings,  and  established  practice  of  the  Bureau;  and  very  many  of 
them  (the  compensation  being  so  small)  can  not  afford  to  neglect  their 
practice  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  laws  and  rules  governing 
the  actions  of  the  Bureau.  They  are  paid  a  small  fee  for  each  exami- 
nation and  detailed  report,  and  such  examination  is  very  often,  no 
doubt,  hurried  and  superficial  Therefore,  many  test  examinations  are 
made. 
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As.  ail  illastration :  This  Bureau  recently  found  it  necessary  to  cause 
a  test  examination  to  be  made  of  a  pensioner.  He  was  sent  before  four 
medical  boards,  three  members  each,  all  present.  All  of  these  boards 
were  within  the  classified  service.  Each  examined  the  pensioner  under 
the  same  instructions.  Each  board  made  a  careful  examination  and 
reported  the  results  of  their  investigations  with  the  usual  care,  describ- 
ing the  pen.Moner's  disabilities  from  their  standpoint.  Each  board 
found  unanimously ;  no  minority  report.  The  results,  summed  up  briefly, 
were:  One  board  could  find  no  ratable  disability;  another  found  a 
ratable  disability  and  estimated  it  at  $8  per  month;  another  board 
found  disability,  carefully  described  it,  and  rated  it  at  $17  pep  month, 
while  the  other  board  made  equally  as  careful  examination  and  esti- 
mated the  claimant's  disabilities  as  third  grade— $24  per  month.  Same 
man,  same  conditions,  same  instructions,  and  all  within  forty-eight 
hours.  These  physicians  are  each  and  all,  I  am  informed,  skilled  in 
their  practice — in  every  way  reputable  practitioners. 

This  one  illustration  is  submitted  for  your  consideration  as  evidence 
that  the  very  general  complaint  against  the  uniformity  in  the  medical 
examiners'  description  of  the  disabilities,  and  in  their  ratings,  is  beyond 
the  control  of  this  Bureau,  under  the  present  laws  and  established 
practice.  When  a  claimant  is  examined  before  a  medical  board  and 
no  ratable  disability  is  found  he  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  action 
of  the  Bureau.  The  rejection  of  the  claim  by  this  Bureau  naturally 
causes  him  to  complain,  and  thereupon  he  asks  that  the  claim  be 
reopened,  and  that  he  be  ordered  for  another  examination  before  another 
board,  and  continues  until  some  board  estimates  and  describes  his  dis- 
abilities to  meet  his  expectations. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  this  Bureau,  under  the  long  established  and 
existing  system,  to  cause  uniform  ratings  for  like  disabilities,  though 
the  very  greatest  care  is  exercised  by  the  Bureau  and  skilled  men 
employed  to  examine  papers  as  reported  by  the  4,600  physicians 
employed  throughout  the  country. 

Table  ^'o.  27 

is  a  report  of  the  chief  of  the  board  of  review. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  statistics  therein  given 
so  briefly  and  concisely,  this  being  the  legal  branch  of  the  service  in 
the  adjudication  of  all  claims,  and  therefore  very  important. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  division  handled  during  the  year  232,065  claims. 
Of  this  number  51,676  that  had  been  forwarded  from  adjudicating 
divisions  were  examined,  and  finding  that  they  were  incomplete  were 
returned  to  the  several  adjudicating  divisions  for  calls  to  be  made  for 
additional  evidence.  There  were  95,760  claims  allowed,  while  there 
were  85,629  rejected.  This  includes  rejections  of  claims  for  higher  rates, 
making  a  total  of  181,389  claims  adjudicated  by  the  board  of  review 
during  the  year,  an  average  of  over  600  per  day  for  each  working  day. 
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There  were  12^057  notices  of  appeal  taken  by  the  claimants  (noD£  by 
the  Government )  from  the  decisions  of  former  Commissioners  and  those 
of  the  present  Comuiissioner.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Burean  reexam- 
ined, reconsidered,  diid  readjndicated  67  of  th^se  on  legal  grounds,  and 
433  on  medical  ground:^,  making  a  total  of  500  cases.  The  remaining 
11,557  on  reexamiuatioD,  conid  not  be  reconsidered  by  this  Bureau,  and 
were  therefore  carried  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Int**rior  on 
appeaL 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  you  sustained  the  action  of  this 
Bureau  in  3,326  cases  acted  upon,  and  only  reversed  the  action  of  this 
Bureau  in  396  cases,  and*  in  these  reversals  no  precedents  are  set  to 
change  the  established  practice  of  the  Bureau.  Each  ca^e,  according 
to  your  instructions,  must  be  considered  on  its  individual  merits,  and 
in  accordittice  with  the  established  practice. 

The  number  of  cases  remaining  in  your  hands  on  appeal  at  the  close 
of  Uie  year  being  7,835,  the  report  of  the  board  ofreview  shows  the 
accoracy  of  the  work  performed. 

Of  the  total  number  of  claims  adjudicated,  about  15,000  were  of  that 
class  that  go  to  the  special  examination  division  and  then  to  the  field 
for  examination  and  further  evidence.  The  remainder,  166,000  and 
over,  were  acted  upon  without  special  examination.  The  85,629  cases 
rejected  go  to  the  pending  files  for  future  consideration. 

Table  No.  28 

is  a  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  pension  roll  on  June  30  of  each 
year  and  amount  paid  the  following  fiscal  year.  (See  footnotes  in  table, 
to  which  your  attention  is  invited.) 

Table  No.  29 

shows  number  of  employees  and  amounts  appropriated  for  salaries  for 
special  examiners  from  July  1, 1864. 

Table  No.  30 

h  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau,  containing  much 
valuable  and  statistical  information. 

PENSION  AGENCIES. 

There  m«  eighteen  pension  agencies.  (See  Table  No.  4.) 
For  the  year  1808  Congress  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  appropriation  for 
clerk  hire  in  the  several  agencies  from  $450,000  to  $4.*i0,000,  ajraiii  to  be 
reduced  in  1899  to  $415,000,  or  a  fraction  more  than  40  cents  per  annum 
each  for  clerk  hire,  to  pay  each  (lensioner  four  times  \yeT  year  and  keep 
all  necessary  records. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  get  the  agencies  IcMvated  in  public  build- 
ings so  far  as  practicable.     Also,  reasonable  reductions  have  been 
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secured  in  rents  for  such  agencies  as  are  located  in  other  than  public 
buildings.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  rents  for  pension 
agencies  during  the  fiscal  year: 


Name  of  agency. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Buffitlo 

Detroit 

Indianapolis... 
MilwauRee.... 

New  York 

San  FranciHco. 

Topeka 

Washington... 


Total. 


2,400 
2,  SCO 
2,500 
10,000 
1.872 
2, 250 
1,380 


2,928 

J. 500 

2,400 

2.400 

2,500 

1,500 

2,500  , 

1,500 

10,000 

5,000 

1.872 

1,300 

2.250 

tsoo 

1,380 

1,380 

22,902  25,830   16.080 


The  agencies  at  Augusta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Concord,  Des  Moines, 
Knoxville,  Louisville,  Columbus,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  are  all 
located  in  public  buildings.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  few  months 
the  agency  at  Detroit  will  be  provided  with  quarters  in  a  public  build- 
ing. Leases  for  the  year  1899  have  been  entered  into  at  same  rates  as 
those  paid  in  1898,  with  the  exception  of  Detroit,  that  being  temporary 
occupancy  and  per  month. 

The  work  of  the  agencies  is  in  the  hands  of  exceedingly  competent 
oflScials,  is  well  systematized,  and  payments  are  made  very  promptly. 

I  have  recently  instructed  the  several  pension  agencies  to  call  upon 
pensioners  living  in  cities  having  free  delivery  to  furnish  their  resi- 
dence addresses  (street  and  number),  in  order  to  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  their  pension  agency  mail  and  meet  the  requirements  of  sections 
370-376  of  the  Postal  Rules  and  Eegulatious. 

The  attention  of  this  Bureau  was  called  to  the  fact  that  notaries 
public,  magistrates,  and  others  engaged  in  the  business  of  taking 
acknowledgments  of  pensioners'  quarterly  vouchers  for  payment,  were 
not  always  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  special 
examination  division  was  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  agencies,  and 
through  the  field  examiners  make  a  tour  of  observation  in  the  three 
groups  paid  by  the  agencies  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
and  report  to  this  Bureau  the  result  of  their  work.  Their  reports  have 
been  received,  and  are  quite  voluminous,  showing  that  many  officials 
are,  to  say  the  least,  careless  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  by 
failure  to  require  necessary  identification  of  pensioners,  in  failure  to 
require  presentation  of  pension  certificates  by  the  pensioners  at  the 
time  of  taking  such  acknowledgments,  and,  further,  in  the  use  of  pro- 
fessional or  stock  witnesses.  The  law  is  plain  on  these  points.  The 
object  of  this  tour  of  observation  was  to  see  the  practices,  and  correct 
irregularities,  if  any  existed.  Warning  has  been  given  to  the  officials, 
calling  attention  to  the  specific  requirements  of  the  law,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  this  may  be  brought  within  the  requirements  of  the  law 
without  applying  the  penalties  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  July  7, 
1898. 
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ACT  OF  JUNE  7,  1888. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  extract  from  tbe  pension 
laws: 

The  following  provisions  -were  enacted  as  a  portion  of  the  act  making  appropri- 
atioQBforthe  payment  of  invalid  and  other  pensions  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  tliirty,  eighteen  hnndred  and  eighty-nine,  approved  Jane  7, 


That  all  pensions  vrb.lcli  have  been,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  granted  nnder  the 
genend  laws  regulating  pensions  to  widows  in  consequence  of  death  occurring  from 
a  caase  which  originated  in  the  service  since  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty -one,  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  death  of  the  husband.  And  pro- 
tided  futiheTf  That  all  United  States  officers  now  authorized  to  administer  oaths  are 
hereby  required  and  directed  to  administer  any  and  all  oaths  required  to  be  made 
hy  pensioners  and  their  vritnesses,  in  the  execution  of  their  vouchers  for  their  pen- 
lions  free  of  charge. 

In  my  opinion  this  law  is  not  consistent  in  its  resnlts  with  a  well 
regulated  system  of  pensions.  (The  proviso  was  reenacted  March  1, 
1889.)  Up  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  Jnne  7,  1888,  the  widow's  pen- 
sion dated  from  the  date  of  filing  the  claim,  if  the  application  was 
filed  after  July  1, 1880.  No  soldier's  pension  can  go  back  of  the  date 
of  its  filing  since  July  1, 1880,  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1879,  known 
as  the  ^^  arrearage  act." 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  results  of 
the  administration  of  this  law  than  to  cite  you  illustrations  of  it-s 
workings. 

It  would  seem  that  there  were  and  are  a  large  number  of  widows  who 
had  never  been  pensioned  or  filed  claims  for  pension.  Many  of  them 
at  that  date  (June  7, 1888)  had  remarried,  and  before  the  passage  of 
this  law  had  no  pensionable  status  on  account  of  their  remarriage 
without  filing  claim  for  pension.  The  soldier  husband,  by  reason  of 
wealth,  pride,  or  other  cause,  had  failed  to  file  a  claim  for  pension  and 
the  widow  had  not  claimed  pension,  though  she  may  have  remained  a 
widow  for  from  one  to  twenty  years  or  more.  After  remarrying,  the 
successor  to  the  soldier  husband,  by  her  claiming  pension  under  the  act 
of  June  7, 1888,  becomes  the  beneficiary  of  this  Government's  generosity 
to  its  defenders,  it  matters  not  what  may  have  been  his  position  during 
the  war. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  established  practice  under  the  law,  I  give 
you  the  result,  viz: 

Claim  No.  , ,  captain  in  Company  ,  

Begiment Volunteer  Infantry,  was  honorably  discharged.     In 

1871  this  captain  died.  He  was  not  a  pensioner,  and  never  had  filed  a 
daim  for  pension.  His  widow  remained  a  widow  until  March  30, 1887, 
when  she  remarried,  having  filed  no  claim,  and,  having  remarried,  had 
no  pensionable  status.  In  1893,  five  years  after  the  act  of  June  7, 1888, 
bad  passed,  six  years  after  her  remarriage,  and  twenty-two  years  after 
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the  death  of  her  soldier  hasband,  8he  files  her  claim  for  pension  as  a 
widow,  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  her  soldier  husband  in  1871  to 
the  date  of  her  remarriage  in  1887 — sixteen  years — and  gets  nearly 
$4,000,  practically  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  second  husband. 

Another  illustration : 

Henry  Jordan,  Company , Regiment  United  States  Colored 

Troops,  died  in  April,  1867.  His  widow  remarried  in  1874.  No  claim 
had  ever  been  filed.  The  youngest  child  became  10  years  old  in  1883. 
Claim  was  not  filed  until  1891,  since  allowed,  carrying  about  $2,000. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  out  on  this  class  of  claims. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number.  Only  recently  a  claim  was 
allowed  that  dated  back  to  1857.  Another,  recently  filed,  claims  from 
1852. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  operation  of  this  law  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  or  intent  of  a  just  and  geuerous  recognition  of  the  soldier's  serv- 
ice. I  am,  too,  of  the  opinion  that  the  widow's  pension  is  intended  to 
aid,  assist,  and  comfort  the  soldier's  widow  during  her  widowhood. 
Again,  this  law  has,  with  the  aid  and  interpretation  of  designing  per- 
sons, gotten  the  widow  into  trouble.  In  a  Western  State,  a  colored 
soldier  died  in  the  early  70's,  leaving  a  widow.  Soon  thereafter  the 
widow  remarried.  The  second  husband  died  a  few  years  ago.  The 
widow  was  advised  to  apply  lor  a  pension  as  the  widow  of  her  first 
husband,  and  pension  was  secured  covering  the  whole  period  from  the 
date  of  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  She  is  now  serving  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary.  Only  recently  the  United  States  district  attorney 
in  a  New  England  State  caused  the  arrest  of  a  woman  whose  soldier 
husband  died  in  18G9*  She  remarried  in  1870,  filed  her  claim,  estab- 
lished it  by  proof,  and  had  it  allowed  in  1897,  dating  back  to  1869, 
covering  the  period  of  her  widowhood,  as  also  that  of  her  remarriage. 

I  have  only  stated  these  lour  cases  to  bring  to  your  attention  very 
briefly  but  plainly  the  operations  of  the  law.  Many,  many  could  be 
recited. 

MIKORS. 

Also,  under  section  4702,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1879, 
minors  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  30,  40,  or  more  years  are  being 
pensioned  for  the  period  of  their  minority.  Claims  have  been  filed 
(and  are  still  being  filed),  and  many  have  been  allowed,  where  they 
were  not  filed  until  the  minor  had  long  since  passed  the  pensionable 
age  of  minority.  In  many  cases  the  minor  had  married;  and  there 'are 
other  cases  where  such  minor  had  become  widowed  and  even  remarried. 
The  widow  may  have  remarried  within  a  reasonably  short  time  after 
the  death  of  her  soldier  husband,  having  several  young  children  as 
the  soldier's  minors,  she  having  claimed  no  pension.  The  children  m»y 
have  grown  up  to  mature  manhood  and  womanhood,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  may  have  married,  possibly.    The  widow,  at  this  late  date,  is 
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privileged  to  file  &  claim,  and  receiye  pension  for  herself  during  her 
widowhood,  and  for  tbe  minors,  incladed  in  the  widow^s  pension,  until 
theyoangest  minor  sliall  have  become  16  years  of  age;  or,  if  the  widow 
has  remarried,  ancL  bas  died  without  receiving  any  i)ension,  then  the 
mlDors  may  claim  and  receive  the  pension  from  the  date  of  the  sol- 
dier's deatb.  This  pension  would  continue  until  they  reached  the  age 
^  (^16  year%,  no  matter  what  might  be  their  age  at  the  date  of  the  filing 

of  the  claim.     This  under  the  present  established  practice. 

The  practice  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  Com- 
miesioners  having   held    that  the  minor's  pension  must  be  claimed 
during  the  period  of  its  minority.    This  has  been  sustained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  then  again  reversed,  and  so  on,  until  the  prac- 
tice in  the  past  has  been  irregular. 

Your  Commissioner  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  minor's  pension 

was  intended  to  aid,  assist,  and  comfort  the  minor  during  the  period  of 

minority,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  pension,  either  for  the 

widow  or  the  minor,  was  to  be  hoarded  up  and  drawn  in  bulk  years 

afterwards. 

Section  4702  says  the  pension  shall  be  paid  ^'to  his  child  or  children 
until  they  severally  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  no  longer." 
So  it  is  in  the  amended  act  of  August  7, 1882. 

Legislation  should  be  had  to  the  end  that  no  pension  should  be 
granted  to  date  prior  to  the  date  of  filing  the  claim. 
^  These  old  claims  make  it  very  difiS  cult  for  this  Bureau  to  deal  promptly 

with  the  claimants  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  interest  of  the 
Government  and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  pension  roll. 

DBOPPINGS  FROM   THE  BOLL. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  perfecting  of  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  the  Bureau,  there  is  the  lack  of  a  system  of  registration 
whereby  the  agencies  can  secure  prompt  notice  of  deaths,  remarriages, 
etc,  of  x>ensioners,  hence  a  large  number  are  found  on  the  abstract  each 
year  as  dropped  (3,031  last  year)  by  reason  of  failure  to  claim,  the  law 
being  that  if  the  pensioner  fail  to  draw  his  or  her  pension  for  three 

^^  years  such  pensioner  is  dropped  from  the  rolls,  on  the  presumption  of 

death.  So  it  is  with  remarriages  and  other  causes,  the  pension  agen- 
cies having  no  source  whereby  they  can  get  the  necessary  data,  except- 
ing through  calls  upon  the  i)ostma8ters,  or  through  volunteer  sources. 
The  250  special  examiners  of  this  Bureau  that  are  doing  work  in  the 
MA  can  render  but  little  assistance,  as  they  can  know  but  a  limited 

^  Booiber  of  the  i)en8ioners,  having  no  directory  or  registry  for  reference. 

A  well-matared  system  of  county  or  district  registration  or  annual 

ilentification  woold  prevent  experts  from  becoming  the  successors  of 

tibe  pensioners  in  drawing  the  pensions  after  the  original  pensioners 

were  dead  or  remarried. 
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CIRCULARS — ^FAMILY  HISTORY. 

During  the  past  year  a  circular  letter,  with  questions  and  blanks 
for  reply,  was  sent  to  each  invalid  pensioner,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  statement  from  the  pensioner  himself  as  to  his  family — whether  mar- 
ried or  not,  and  if  his  wife  is  living,  requesting  her  maiden  name, 
when  married,  etc.,  together  with  the  names  of  his  children,  if  any, 
when  born,  names,  etc. ;  this  for  the  purpose  of  filing  with  his  papers 
his  own  statement  while  in  life,  thereby  enabling  the  Bureau  to  more 
readily  and  promptly  adjudicate  his  widow's  claim  for  pension,  should 
such  a  claim  be  filed  in  the  future,  thus  saving  the  widow  much  annoy- 
ance in  securing  data  necessary  to  the  passage  of  her  claim. 

PAYMENTS  TO   ^'UNFIT  PERSONS." 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  recommendation  made  by 
the  Honorable  Commissioner  John  C.  Black,  in  his  annual  report  for 
1887,  viz : 

I  respectfaUy  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  altered  and  amended  as  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  shall  be  authorized  to  order  the  payment  of  pension  to 
the  wife  of  a  pensioner,  or  to  a  suitable  person  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  a  pen- 
sioner, in  cases  where  the  pensioner  shows  by  his  habits  that  he  is  an  unfit  person 
to  receive  or  disburse  such  pension,  or  because  of  his  incompetence,  not  arising, 
perhaps,  to  the  degree  of  lunacy,  but  such  as  to  prove  him  a  spendthrift,  or  in  cases 
where  he  is  an  inebriate,  or  iu  cases  where  his  money  is  spent  upon  improper  per- 
sons or  in  improper  ways.  The  law  as  at  present  existing  limits  the  power  of  the 
Commissiouer  very  greatly  in  this  particular,  and  authorizes  him  to  direct  payment 
to  the  wife  or  guardian  only  in  cases  of  insanity,  or  other  mental  incapacity,  or 
imprisonment  for  offenses  against  the  laws.  Payment  so  ordered  made  to  any  per- 
son other  than  the  pensioner,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  or  children,  should  of  course 
be  made  only  upon  bond,  properly  executed. 

I  commend  this  suggestion  to  your  careful  consideration.  There  are 
many  men — good  men — who  are  incapable  of  properly  taking  care  of 
the  generous  bounty  provided  for  them  by  the  Government.  Many 
instances  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Bureau.  In  a  report 
recently  made  by  one  of  the  efficient  special  examiners  of  this  Bureau, 
where  the  pensioner  will  get,  as  a  first  payment,  about  $4,500,  the 
examiner  sums  up  the  case  with  the  suggestion  that  the  man  would  be 
better  oft'  with  a  small  pension  than  a  large  one;  that  if  he  gets  much 
it  will  be  dissipated,  and  go  to  those  who  never  served  the  cause  of 
the  Government,  and  bring  trouble  upon  the  pensioner  and  those 
dependent  ui)on  him. 

BBMABBIAGES. 

The  act  of  June  27, 1890,  prohibits  the  granting  of  a  pension  to  the 
widow  (under  this  act)  unless  she  was  married  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act. 

I  took  occasion  last  year  to  recommend  that  the  laws  granting  pen- 
sions to  widows  of  soldiers  should  be  amended.    After  another  year's 
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experience  I  am  fully  convinced  that  soch  legislation  would  be  wise  in 
the  interest  of  tlie  soldier  pensioners,  their  good  name,  and  in  the 
interest  of  good  morals. 

A    TBEATISE  ON  BUBBAU  PEACTICB, 

for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  having  uniform  the  practice  of  the 
Boreau,  and  having  it  harmonious  throughout. 

A  treatise  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau,  and  published  by  your 
Department,  which,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  serve  to  facilitate  to  a 
great  extent  the  settlement  of  pending  claims  by  placing  before  exam- 
iners, as  simply  as  practicable,  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
different  cla8ses  of  claims,  and  thus  enabling  claimants  and  those  who 
adjudicate  these  claims  to  proceed  to  their  settlement  in  a  more  expe- 
ditious and  intelligent  manner. 

LAW  LLBEAEY. 

In  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Bureau  it  is  neces- 
sary daily  to  consult  the  laws  of  the  different  States  and  the  decisions 
of  the  State  courts  interpreting  such  laws,  as  well  as  text-books  relat- 
ing to  different  branches  of  the  law.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
questions  relating  to  marriage,  divorce,  and  guardianship. 

The  law  library  is  exceedingly  incomplete,  and  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  service.  1  would  therefore  suggest  that  an 
appropriation  of  $500  be  asked  for,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  law 
books  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  work  coming  before  the  Bureau. 

MEDICAL,  LIBEAEY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  better, 
more  extensive,  and  a  more  modern  library  of  standard  works  on 
medicine  and  surgery  for  the  use  of  the  medical  division  of  this 
Bureau.  For  the  ten  years  ending  June  30, 1897,  there  were  expended 
about  $125  for  standard  reference  medical  publications.  Last  year 
you  generously  allowed  from  the  Department  appropriation  about  the 
same  amount,  which  was,  I  assure  you,  of  very  great  service  in  secur- 
ing a  few  standard  publications;  but  the  library  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  demands  of  the  service  and  responsibility  of  the  work  of  the 
medical  examiners  of  the  Bureau.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  an 
appropriation  of  $300  be  secured  to  purchase  standard  modem  works 
on  medicine  and  surgery. 

EBVISION  OF  THE  LAWS. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  general  law  of  July  14,  1862,  there  have 
been  numerous  laws  amendatory,  special  and  general,  with  the  many 
rulings  and  decisions  interpreting  the  laws,  until  the  whole  system  is 
a  most  complex  and  wonderful  network  or  labyrinth  of  laws  and  legal 
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opinions,  to  the  end  that  a  precedent  may  be  cited  for  any  action  of 
this  Bureau. 

The  importance  of  the  work  is  such,  and  the  demands  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  so  great,  with  a  prospect  of  much  greater 
in  the  near  future,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  secure 
reliable,  intelligent,  and  uniform  practice  in  the  future,  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  on  the  revision  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
governing  the  issuance  of  pensions. 

WAR  WITH   SPAIN. 

A  separate  division  is  being  organized  for  the  adjudication  of  all 
daims  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Spain;  records  are  being  prepared 
for  registration  of  all  these  claims;  an  accurate  account  will  be  kept, 
so  that  in  future  actual  results  may  be  known,  and  existing  conditions, 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

It  is  expected  that  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation  declaring 
war  with  Spain  fixes  the  date  of  the  beginning. 

These  soldiers  will  receive  their  pensions,  under  the  general  laws,  for 
disabilities  of  a  permanent  character,  contracted  while  in  the  service. 
The  act  of  June  27, 1890,  applies  only  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  except- 
ing as  to  dependent  parents. 

Only  a  few  claims  (less  than  100)  have  been  filed  up  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  none  has  been  adjudicated. 

PENSION  BUILDING. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  accumulation  of  tons  upon 
tons  of  valuable  papers  and  records  occupy  the  whole  of  the  fourth  or 
upper  story  of  this  building,  and  these  are  known  as  the  admitted  files. 
The  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  these  papers  is  apparent  to  all. 
Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  from  year  to  year  by  reason  of  a 
defective  roof,  and  this  each  year  requires  more  or  less  repairs. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  stories  of  the  building,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  used  for  the  offices  and  adjudicating  divisions  of  this  Bureau, 
and  by  reason  of  overcrowding  and  accumulation  of  papers  more  room 
seems  to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  There  is  no  room  or  space  that  I 
can  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  new  division  for  the 
adjudication  of  the  Spanish  war  claims.  The  whole  of  the  court  is  occu- 
pied with  cases  containing  pending  files.  The  basement,  uninhabitable 
in  its  present  condition,  can  not  be  used  for  the  storage  of  papers 
because  of  its  dampness. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  (1)  that  the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Bailroads  in  this  building  be  secui-ed  for  the  use 
and  purposes  of  this  Bureau;  (2)  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  be 
asked  for  to  run  an  area  from  the  west  entrance  of  the  building  south- 
wardly to  the  southwest  comer,  thence  along  the  south  side  of  the 
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bafldiDg  to  the  aoatheast  corner,  and  thence  to  the  eastern  entrance, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  necessary  ventilation  for  tbe  basement,  and 
for  the  farther  parx>ose  of  turning  the  sorface  water  from  the  building, 
instead  of  into  the  basement,  where  it  now  finds  its  way;  and  (3)  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500  is  recommended  for  ordinary  and  timely  repairs 
of  tbe  boilding. 

EXPLOTEBS. 

Employees  authorized  by  Congress  iu  the  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tbe  Borean  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1898,  covering 
the  several  grades  and  classes,  were  1,836.  The  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1899,  made  a  reduction  of  110 
places  iu  the  classified  service,  adding  10  laborers  and  5  female  laborers 
to  the  force,  making  a  net  reduction  of  95.  The  reduction  was  made 
June  30, 1898. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  had  been  reinstated  in  the 
Bwvice  of  this  Bureau,  under  Rule  9,  Civil  Service,  121  ex-Union  sol- 
diers, who  had  formerly  served  in  the  Bureau,  and  18  in  the  pension 
ag^OLcies,  making  139  restored  to  the  service.  There  had  been  made  261 
promotions  of  ex-Union  soldiers  in  the  Bureau  and  18  in  the  agencies. 
Four  soldiers'  widows  were  reinstated,  2  soldiers'  widows  promoted,  and 
58  orphans  and  relatives  of  soldiers  reinstated  and  promoted.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  furnished  2  clerks  for  the  Bureau  and  7 
for  the  agencies.  All  others  were  reinstatements,  as  set  forth.  During 
the  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  has  furnished  by  detail  to  other  departments 
and  bnreans,  from  its  authorized  force,  employees  as  follows: 


Department  or  barefto. 


Salaries. 


DepartnMnt  of  the  Interior: 

Secretary's  Office 

Patent  C>ffiee 

Boreaa  of  Edocation 

Ci^il  Service  Commiasion. 

Kmiry  Department 

BxecotiTe  Department 

Congreaa 


$17,1«3.29 
4,584.46 
1,200.00 
9,«29.89 
242.29 
2,752.U 
3,701.04 


To^al. 


39,223.41 


aParttime. 

rearing  the  year  the  office  force  was  so  organized  as  to  devote  four 
days  per  week  (Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays)  to 
original  claims  in  the  adjudicating  divisions,  and  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days to  increase  claims,  the  widows'  sections  continuing  throughout 
the  week  on  widows'  claims. 

It  will  be  observed  that  14,881  invalid  claimants  filed  claims  for 
original  i)en8ion  and  21,412  widows  filed  for  original  pension,  making 
a  total  of  36,293  claims  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  or,  rather,  claim- 
ants, as  per  Table  Xo.  U*    There  were  32,517  original  invalid  pensions 
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and  19,310  widows'  original  pensions  granted,  making  a  total  of  51,827 
original  pensions  granted.  This  would  seemingly  indicate  that  51,827 
claimants  had  been  settled  with.  This  is  not  exactly  so,  as  many  of 
these  were  pensioned  under  the  act  of  June  27, 1890,  and  still  have 
claims  awaiting  adjudication  under  the  general  laws. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  working  productive  force  of 
this  Bureau  has  rendered  good,  careful,  conscientious  service  during 
the  year;  the  class  of  claims  we  have  had  to  deal  with  being  largely  of 
long  standing  and  most  difficult. 

Res];)ectfidly  submitted. 

H.  Olay  Evans, 

CommisHoner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Table  No.  2. — Number  of  pensioners  of  the  various  classes  dropped  from  the  rolls  during 
the  year,  with  the  cause,  and  the  number  of  each  class  on  the  rolls  June  30, 1898, 


ClasBes. 


Qeneral  law. 

{InvaJids 
Norses 
Widows,  etc . 

Total 


ClaAsification  of  widows'  roll,  genenil 
law: 

Widows  without  children 2, 

Widows  with  children 

Minor  children 

Mothers :-• 

Fathers 

Brothers  and   sisters,  dependent 
sous  and  daughters 

Act  of  June  27, 1890.  I 

.Invalids 11.880 

"  t  Widows,  etc 4,'944 


By 

death. 


025  ' 
27  , 

783 


By 
remar- 
riage. 


653 


Minors 
by 

legal 
liimta- 

tion. 


945 


By 
failure 

to 
claim. 


707 


735  i 


392  291 

202  ,        356 

5 
730 
448 


,1 


Army  and  Navy. 


692 


945 


326 
15 


295 

70 


1,  ne  I 


834 

748 


r 


Total 

number 

F»r 

of  pen- 

other 

sioners 

causes. 

dropped 

from  the 

rolls. 

5.198 

15,462 

19 

46 

136 

7,224 

Total 
number 
of  pen- 
sioners of 
ail  classes 

on  the 
rolls  June 
30,1808. 


831.913 

655 

94,867 


5,353  I      22,732        427.425 


8,086 
693 
081 

2.037 
521 


386        13,106 
636  I        8, 199 


LI 


3, 


282  I 
438 

16 
755 
435  I 

18 

5  I 
317 


323 


556 
52 


1,179  '. 


62 


466 

113 

22 

10 

4 
21 


4,673 
926 

1,217 
863 
491 


Total '  16,830  I        692  |    1. 179       1,582  |     1,022]      21.305 

Classification  of  widows'  roll,  act  of 
Juno  27. 1890: 

Widows  without  children 

Widows  with  children , 

Minor  children 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Helpless  children 

War  qf  1812. 

Survivors 

Widows..: 

Total 

War  tcith  Mexico. 

Survivors 

Widows 

Total 

Indian  war$,  18SS-1S4J. 

Survivors 

Widows 

Total 

Grand  total 33,691       1,369 


322  I 


834 

337  i 


20  ; 


1,17 


20 


'88 


162 


281 
352 


633 


4 


2,124 


163 


3,031 


53 


6,436 


415 


66.826 
10,468 

1.836 
13,672 

2,660 

111 


413,000 
126,729 


639,638 


86,20U 

26,046 

4,688 

6,677 

2,624 

610 


3 
2,407 


2.410 


10.012 
&143 


18,156 


J71 
432  I 


2,010 

4,067 


46,651 


6,086 


003,714 


Total  nnmber  of  children  on  the  rolls:  General  law,  18,001;  act  of  June  27,  1800,  47,322.    Total 
minors,  65.413. 
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Table  No.  12. — Statement  showing  the  nvmber  of  pensitmers  in  each  State  and  Territory 
of  the  United  States  and  in  each  foreign  country  on  the  rolls  June  SO,  1898,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year  1898  in  each  State  and  Territory,  and 
each  foreign  country. 


Number. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware \ 

District  of  Columbia ; 

Florida I 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky ' 

Louisiana ' 

Maine I 

Maryland 

Massachusetts I 

Michigan I 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  in  States  and 
Territories 


FOREIGN  OOUNTBIBS. 


Austria-Htmgary ... 

Algiers .*... 

Argentine  B«pnblic. 

Australia 

Azores  Islands 

Bahamas 

Belgium 

Bermuda 

BoUvJa 


Amount. 


Number.'      Amount. 


3,780 

65 

619 

10.949 

16,981 

7,307 

12,016 

2,740 

8,629 

3,121 

3,770 

1,248 

70, 767 

67,139 

2,682 

37,977 

41,629 

28,980 

5,285 

20.935 

12, 905 

38.692 

45,436 

16, 650 

4,122 

53,649 

1,392 

17,627 

264 

9,204 

20,775 

1,483 

89.051 

4,064 

1,769 

105,864 

6,627 

4,932 

104,  376 

4,402 

1,743 

4.B42 

18, 434 

8,000 

796 

9,-635 

8,797 

5,336 

12,953 

28,197 

708 


$505, 
8, 
87, 
1,621, 
2,442, 
1,001, 
1,410, 

419, 
1,532, 

426, 

495, 

177, 
10, 371, 
10.902, 

369, 
5,549, 
6,472, 
4,309, 

868. 
3,127, 
1, 789, 
5,606, 
7.209, 
2, 420, 

555, 
7,455, 

203, 

2, 761, 

37, 

1,392, 

2,55.'). 

219, 
12,  619, 

561. 

232, 
16, 166, 

933, 

712, 
13, 164, 

619, 

227, 

638. 
2, 732. 
1.0i2, 

115, 
1,504, 
1,352, 

780. 
2,058, 
4,308, 

104, 


098.27 
970.14 
895.31 
527.82 
231.65 
617.20  I 
115.59 
917.57 
120.97 
058.07 
737. 07 
297.17 
293.73 
433.06 
728.01 
978.61 
994.49 
049.75 
234.65 
655.53 
363.91 
197.45 
436.93 
956.67 
126.80 
681.72 
9.')1.89 
084.78 
5^92.  73 
039.09 
095.89 
114.38 
366.22 
292.50 
030. 93 
264.16 
87.91 
008.86 
211. 79 
129.51 
332.04 
856.04 
349.25 
628.40 
171.58 
170.  78 
384.37 
977.54 
753.48 
186.06 
818.03 


143, 982, 017. 24 


4, 090. 15 
540.00 
487.20 

5,908.86 
164.40 
24C.00 

2, 272. 60 

1, 099. 83 
621. 47 


FOBBION  OOUHTBIES— 

continued. 


Brazil 

British  Guiana 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Comora  Islands 

( 'o.HtJi  Kica 

Cub4 

Cyprus — 

Danish  West  Indies . . 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dut<h  West  Indies  .. 

Ecuador 

England 

Effvpt 

Fmland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hawaii 

Houdurnn 

India 

Ireland 

IsleofMan 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Liberia 

Madeira 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal 

Kussia , 

San  Salvador 

Scotland 

Seychelles  Islands 

Siam :.... 

South  African  Kepublic. 

Spain 

St.  Helena ' 

Sweden ; 

Switzerland ' 

Tahiti ] 

Turkey ' 

United  States  of  Colom-  i 

bia I 

Uruguay ! 

Wales t 

West  Indies ' 

Total    in   foreign 
countries 


6 

1 

1 

2,192 

10 

16 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 

23 
1 
2 
3 
320 
1 
1 

62 

632 

5 

4 

29 
7 
2 
428 
2 

34 


4 

2 

1 

112 

10 
8 
2 

40 
1 
7 
7 
4 
1 

84 
2 
2 
3' 
7 
1 

46 

74 
2 
7 


4,871 


Grand  total 993,714     144,661,879.80 


$1,841.73 

0  00 

800.00 

832,088.47 

966.53 

8,188.93 

180.00 

468.00 

406.00 

165.87 

480.00 

8,484.60 

336"66 

338.00 

48, 479. 26 

120.00 

180.00 

9, 392. 76 

06,748.45 

732.00 

540.00 

4,803.50 

763.00 

872.00 

64,842.76 

276.00 

6, 151. 00 

2.196.70 

860.00 

639.00 

552.00 

288.00 

06.00 

16, 068. 25 

2,607.20 

978.00 

1,084.47 

10, 250. 53 

907.73 

1,084.60 

1, 362. 00 

690.75 

552.00 

12, 726. 00 

824.00 

468.00 

676.00 

1,069.50 

144.00 

6, 817. 50 

11,211.00 

232.50 

1,007.00 

144.00 

646.00 

1,834.20 

2,130.00 


669,862.50 
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Table  No.  13. — Statement  $kowimg,  by  cUusetf  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  peneion- 
ere  and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  the  rolls  June  SO,  1898, 


Sate. 

r 

General  law.                        t 

Bate. 

QoDeral  law. 

Invalids. 

Widows,  etc.       1 

Invalids. 

Widows,  etc. 

Anny.  ,N»Ty.'  TotaL 

Army. 

Navy 

Total.  1 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

$2.00  '           6  ^ 
4.00  1            5  t 

1  7 

2  '         7 
2  ,         2 

1,038  ,68,345 
2  ,        21 

1          3 

1 
2  ,        64 

1 

8        329 

7 

733  62,038 

......         11 

022.00 
22.25 
22.50 
23.00 
28.25 
23.50 
24.00 
24.50 
24.75 
25.00 
25.25 
25.50 
25.76 

2.811 

1 

75 

1 
8 

w\ 

1 
2,590 

i 

:::::::: 

""89J' 
8 

i* 

'i6.'438' 

ii' 

i' 

7" 

■*i"742" 
67* 

78 

■"6* 
9 

2,889 
1  1 
81 
in  ' 



5.00  •               1 

6.00   '67,312   1 
6.25  1          19  1 

-i-     V 

265  21,875  i 
3            4 

'■'78"    2,668 
1  1          1 

•"il     \ 

""2\         2 

1  I         2 

25  '      923 

3  1        11 

I  i 

6.374            3  i 
6.76              I 

11 

11 

7.00            62  ' 

' 

7.33i            1 
7.50  '       821 

743 

131 

874 

7.75  1           7 

8.00  151.806 
&]2|            1 
a  25  1          11 

1,077 

31 

1,108  1 

26.00 
26.25 

8.33i'           1 

1 
1         446 

1 

4 

1 

8.50 

4 

361 

9 

10 

1 

H 

26.50 
26.75 
27.00 
27.50 
27.75 
28.00 

8.621 

8.7? 

9.00 

361 

1            4 

466  20,951 

-t:  x} 

7  15 
1 

3  4 

4  i        66 

61      «« 

'■"4*1        21 

3  1        15 
554  ,47,657 

'        12 

22  1      132 
1        314 

8  439 

...'.}    'I 

1  23 

2  12 
210  i21.817 

1  '        17 
6          12 

9.25 

t 

9.50 

....... 

1 

9.75 

28.50 
1  28.75 

10.00 

6 

2  '         7 

10.20  '            1 

1 

29.00 
30.00 
80.75 
3L0O 
81.25 
82.00 
32.50 
33.00 
83.50 
34.00 
34.50 
85.00 
35.50 
86.00 
36.50 
86.75 
37.00 
87.50 
40.00 
40.25 
41.00 
42.00 
42.50 
48.00 
48.50 
45.00 
46.00 
46.50 
48.00 
49.00 
50.00 
53.00 
55.00 
67.00 
58.00 
1  60.00 
1  63.50 

6 

253 

1 

3 

...... 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
42 
4 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 

6 

15,691 

1 

3 

26 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 

11 

2 

2,784 

1 
2 
4 
58 
1 
2 

10.25 

10 

? 

196 

1 

17 
12 

679 

207 

886 

10.50 

1 

10.681 
10.75 

1 

ILOO 

1 

1 

1 

11.25 

11.331 
11.50 

11.75 

;:::::i::::::: 

12.00     47.103 

83,  m 

1,596  ,84,768 

12.25 

12 

110 

313 

431 

8 

4 

22 

10 

21.607 

16 

6 

6 

2,523 

1 

6 

14,260 

8 

15 

17 

3 

2 

f 

12.50 

.. 

i*:'*:  • 

12.75 

1 

13.00 

1 

13.25 

1            1 

U.83i 
13.50 

1 
14 

;;....i i 

13.75 



3 

17 

14.00 

4 

4 

14.25 

.t.,.. 

14.60 

1 

1 

14.75 

, 

"2.239 

i 

2 
965 

1 
1 
1 

ii* 

"Moi' 

4 

2i* 

1 
1 
1 

18 
1 
1 

"'22* 

...... 

...... 

75 
...... 

8 

1 
1 
1 

2,257 
1 
1 
1 
2 
987 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 
1 

2,479 

4 

1 

34 

15.00 

1.457 

115     1,572 

1 

1&26 

1 

1ft.  50 

3 
139 

1 
6 

'332* 

1 

21 



22 
5 
3 
1 
5 

...... 

120 
8 
7 
8 
3 

9 

14,396 
0 

^1 

2 

16.90 

1 

•••T|      2 

16.25 

J 

16.50 

21 

17 

33.442 

3 

1 ! 

*."!!!T.'.**.*.'. 

16.75 

17.00  i  33,110 
17.25              2 

2,515          7  12,522 

97      si 

148 

17.50 

16 

3 

976 

14*' 

03  1 
12  1 

37 

!    ■ 

17.76 

3 
098 

5 
17 
94 
17 

5 

6 

8 
U 

4 

1 

l&OO 

61 

1 



62 

1 

I&25 

1 

18.50 

1&75 

' 

72.00 

8' 

1 

1 

ISLOO 

75.00 
82.50 
100.00 
166.661 
208.38 
416.66] 

Total. 

6 

19.25             5 

19.50 

18 

4 
1 
2 

2 

20 

21.00      4,750 
20.50              2 

2.679 

150 

2,829 

4 

1 

SLOO              1 
2L25              8 

n  50         1  ' 

2 

327,000 

4,888 

381,918 

02,557  12300 

04,857 

1 

r 
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To.  13,—S(atemeni  showing,  by  classes,  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  pen- 
mere  and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  the  rolls  June  SO,  i^^--Coutmued. 


Act  of  Jane  27,  1890. 

Rate. 

Anuy. 

Invalids. 

Widows,  etc. 

Navy. 

Total 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

100,161 

4 

119,269 

21.388 

4,271 

104. 422 

4 

123,824 

4,555 

877 

1 

4.813 

1 

1 

111   M3 

6,797 
2 

117.130 
7 

22  265                 R 

1 
163.367 

158.564 

8.434 

.......... 

145 

8.579 

1 
2 
8 

1 

5 

•5 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

5 

5 

2 
2 

1 
1 
3 

2 
2 
1 

1 
3 

2 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 



., 

1 
1 



1 

il 

399,366 

14;543 

413.909       110  7A.S 

5,944 

125.729 

War  of  1812. 

War  with  Mexico. 

Indiai 

I  wars,  1832-1842. 

Army 
nursea. 

Sorviv- 
or». 

Widowe. 

Total. 

Surviv- 
ora. 

WidowB. 

Total. 

Surviv- 
ors. 

Widows. 

Total. 

... 

3 

3 
2.894 

6 

2.30d 

6,663 
3 

8.128 
8 
1 

13.781 
4,316 

4 
3 

2,010 
5 

4.062 
4 

1 

6.072 
9 
1 

1 
632 

2              2 

\ 

1 

1 
4 

23  1               2 

25 

11 

10 

4 

4 

5 

2 



1 

2 

2 

10 
7 
1 

1 
1 

1 
8 

15 

1 

1 

1 


1 

d. 

3  1        2  407  1    2,410 

10. 012 

8,143 

18,155 

2,019 

4.067 

6.086 

666 

»8  reported  in  this  table  at  less  than  $6  per  month  hare  been  allowed  for  periods  prior  to  the 
'  the  act  of  March  2. 1896,  which  increased  all  sach  pensions  to  f6  per  montii,  or  they  refer 
avy-servlce  allowances  the  rates  of  which  are  fixea  by  the  Navy  IXapartment.  The  rates 
n  invalid  oases  under  the  act  of  Jane  27.  1890,  in  excess  of  $12  per  month  refer  to  cases  in 
'al-service  lUlowanoes  have  been  eranted  by  the  Navy  Department  in  addition  to  the  pla- 
ited under  said  act.    (See  explanation  naval  service  pension  law,  page  86.) 
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Tablk  No.  14. — Namtea  of  surviving  widcws  and  daughters  of  revoUUianarg  soldiers  on 
ike  pension  rolls  June  SO^  1898,  with  their  ages  and  places  of  residence. 


i-A^«- 


BBRVtt,  Haanah  New.  ' 

elL> 
Cha4  viek,  SoaaBDAh  *  . 
uEatherS.  ' 


Hozibort  Sarah  C  ■ 

Joaes,yancy 

MayOrBebeeea. 

Sa»dfor<Elisa* 

Slaaefater,  Ann  M  > 


mmfRkodn 


Aa 


roBta.' 
T£]er,Ai 


sr,  An^asta ' 

WeatiMTBian.  STaacy  A . 


S8 


»ofaoldier. 


HanocUKoah 

ChadwiokfEliha... 

Danioii«Noah 

Week8,ElUah 

DarliDf.Jamea 

Mayo,  StepheD 

SaDdford,Vmiam. 
Slaoefater,  Philip.. 

Sneaa,  Bowdoin 

ThoDipeon,   Thad- 
dena.  | 

'W^ay,Iaaac 

Glaaoock, Bobert  ..< 


Serrioe. 


Town. 


Kaaaachnaetta. 

New  Jersey 

Haasachnaetta. 

do 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

UnUedStatea.. 
Vii^nla 

ifewYOTk."!'.; 


Connectieat . 
Virginia 


BoetoB. 

Emporium 

Plymooth  Union 
LittieMarah.... 

Jonesboco 

Newbem 

Bloomfield 

Mitchell  Station 

Parkaley 

Woodbury 


Elk 


State. 


Maaaacboaetta. 

Pennaylrania. 

Vermont. 

PennayWania. 

Tenneaaee. 

Virginia. 

New  Jersey. 

Vir^ia. 

Connectictit. 

Do. 


*  Daughter ;  pensioned  by  special  act. 

Tablx  No,  15. — Xamss  of  the  three  surviving  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812  on  the  pension 
rolls  June  SOy  1898,  with  their  ages  and  residences  at  that  daU. 


Name. 

Age. 

Service  (troopa).                     Town. 

State. 

t^wtmth    I7fv«n* 

96 
102 
102 

New  York 

North  Weetem New  York. 

aimnwt    ITTf  ifth 

Maryland 

Newark NewJers^. 

Danbory New  HampshirSb 

Smith    El«wmr            

New  Hampshire 
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iituedw  ih€fi9oal  year  ended  June^  SO,  1898. 


Other  laws. 

Actof  June  27,  1800. 

1^ 

■**  ^ 

It 

< 

1 

i  1 

1      H 

Oric^nals. 

1 

11 

la 

< 

^ 

1 

i 

1. 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

o 

3^ 

li 

• 

1 

< 

tc 

1 

• 

1 

\                               1 

i 

5    .  51        134        *,166 

1,348 

01 

23 

371 

633 

45 

184 

75 

594 

5,499 

8,136 

3       6       45        117         2,187 

1,291 

138 

39 

372 

637 

58 

181 

97 

559 

5,559 

8,307 

3       6       44        148  I     2,766 

1,257 

79 

33 

373 

694 

39 

169 

02 

412 

5,914 

8,640 

7       38        102'      1,937 

1,352 

50 

21 

390 

814 

58 

209 

119 

651 

5,604 

8,500 

2       5  '     52        141        2.507 

1,400 

41 

36-1 

356 

852 

87 

^ 

115 

567 

6,161 

9,147 

4  ,    4I     23I       86        1.444 

877 

33 

21 

171 

344 

32 

87 

74 

400 

3,483 

4,908 

4     16  :     39        168        2,870 

1,271 

89 

29 

301 

518 

45 

132 

128 

395 

5,784 

7,796 

1      3       3       44        143        2.420 

1,020       141 

48 

359 

1,025 

81 

205 

134 

456 

5,888 

8,434 

.      2       7       52 

188 

2,547 

1.272         90 

46 

364 

827 

96 

203 

93 

581 

6,U9 

8.688 

1      2       5       68 

188 

2,306 

1.251 

117 

48 

416 

1.034 

144 

262 

111 

592 

6,280 

9.149 

*      8       4  ,     58 

183 

2.130 

1.101 

88 

23 

292 

786 

79 

186 

76 

578 

6,338 

7,906 

- 

7  !    6       45 

lao 

2,489 

1,125 

96 

36 

411 

1,061 

183 

22. 

104 

617 

6,350 

9,068 

16  ;  74  1  564 

1,751 

27,764 

14,565 

1.022 

406 

4,175 

0.245 

947   2,246 

1 

1.218 

6,401 

67,979 

98,574 

OiiciBal  oertifkcatea  issued  oiider— 

General  law 

Act  jQn0  27,  1890 

OOierlaws 

Total  originals ■ 

Under  **  Other  laws  *'  are  included : 


8,076 

43,747 

825 

52,648 


.Increase. 

Reissue. 

Bestora- 
tion. 

Amvimr«M 

1 

Widows— War  1812 

1 
2 

4 

1 

261 

8 

Indian  wsr  aarrironi 

Indian  war  widows 

OldwATwidmrs         

1 

12 
2 

1 

8 

Mezicsn  war  widows - - - 

1 

Total            

272 

16 

10 

Gmd  total.  286. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


*     ARMY  AND  NAVY  SURVIVOBS'  DIVISION. 

Table  No.  18. — Detailed  report  of  work  completed  in  this  division  from  July  1.  1897 1  to 
June  SO,  1898,  inclusive^  showing  number  of  names  toith  po$t-^ffioe  addresses  furnished, 
addition  to  files  of  service  cards,  etc. 


Total 
names. 

Total 
oases. 

Special 
names. 

£aat#m  divlfiion . 

26,008 
47,687 
54,647 
41,851 
8.261 
31,315 
106,784 

2,394 
4,098 
4,474 
3.670 
1.149 
3,889 
17,842 

1.313 
1,642 
1,706 
1.246 

Middle  diviBion 

Weetem  di  visiou 

Soathem  divisioii. 

Old  War  and  Navy  division 

1,436 

2,961 

22,651 

Si>ecial  examination  diviaion...        .. 

MiflcellanftonH  caU»  ..., 

Total 

317, 453 

37, 616 

32,055 

Total  namber  of  names  with  post-office  addresses  famished  in  37. 516  cases 317, 453 

Addresses  supplied  to  specified  names 32,055 

Ciroolar  liats  of  officers  and  comrades 17,842 

Letters  and  circular  letters 64,823 

Addition  to  files,  service  cards 136,083 

Calls  on  War  Department 00 
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Tajklb  No.  20. — Operaiiona  of  the  special  examination  division,  showing  the  number  of 
intesHgoHons  niadef  with  cost  of  same^  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898. 

JLmonnt  appropriated  by  Congress  for  expenses  of  special  examiners,  not 

including  salaries $450,000.00 

Expenses  of  special  examiners : 

Per  diem,  in  lien  of  subsistence $287,447.16 

Travel,  etc.,  including  cost  of  travel  over  subsidized  rail- 
roads      142,641.33 

Other  expenses  incident  to  investigation  of  pension 
agencies 1,081.78 

Total 431,170.27 

Unexpended  balance 18,829.73 

Number  of  oases  in  division  July  1, 1897 ^ 15,081 

Number  of  cases  received  ftom  July  1, 1897,  to  July  1, 1898 14, 680 

Total  number  of  cases  in  the  division  for  fiscal  year 29, 761 

Number  of  investigations  completed  during  the  fiscal  year 15, 040 

Number  of  cases  pending  in  division  July  1,  1898 14,721 

Number  of  special  examiners'  reports  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year.. .  41, 042 

Number  of  dlepositions  taken 184, 091 

Average  number  of  reports  during  the  year  per  examiner 154 

Average  number  of  cases  completed  per  examiner 56 

Average  nnmber  of  depositions  taken  per  examiner 690 

Number  of  credibility  inquiries  on  hand  and  received  during  the  fiscal 

year 16,739 

Number  of  credibility  inquiries  reported  during  the  year 15, 364 

Number  of  credibility  inquiries  remaining  in  the  division  July 

1,  1898,  not  reported 1,375 

Average  nnmber  of  special  examiners  employed  in  field  duty  during  the 

fiscal  year 266.85 

Average  cost  of  special  examinations,  per  rexK>rt $10. 48 

Average  cost  per  deposition $2.34 

Average  coet  per  completed  case $28.50 

Average  nnmber  of  reports  in  completed  cases 2.71 

Number  of  special  examiners'  reports  reviewed  in  division  during  the 

fiscal  year 36,151 

Nnmber  of  letters  written  te  special  examiners ,7,829 

Number  of  letters  written  to  Members  of  Congress 13,826 

Nnmber  of  miscellaneous  letters  written 1,409 

Total  number  of  letters  written 23,064 

Nnmber  of  claims  submitted  te  the  board  of  review,  after  investigation, 
for  fiual  action,  with  statement  of  the  action  of  the  board  thereon : 

Number  admitted 6,424 

Nnmber  rejected .• 8,367 

Number  dropped  from  the  roll 213 

Nnmber  continued  on  roll 88 

Nnmber  reduced ; 7 

Nnmber  restored  to  the  roll 25. 

Total.... 15,124 

For  statement  of  the  operations  of  this  division  in  connection  with  criminal  pro- 
eeedings,  nnmber  of  arrests  made,  indictments,  convictious,  ete.,  amounts  of  money 
recovered  on  account  of  illegal  payments,  etc.,  see  report  prepared  by  the  law 
divisioo,  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  special  examination  division,  assumes  the 

direction  of  criminal  proceedings.  ^ 
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46    ,  REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR. 

Table  No.  21.— SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  DIVISION. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washingtonj  D.  C,  August  23^  1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  rei)ort  of  the  operations  of  the 
special  examination  division  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30, 1898. 

The  principal  duties  of  this  division  consist  in  making  special  exami- 
nation in  those  claims  in  which  it  has  been  found  that  the  usual 
methods  of  obtaining  evidence  are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Bureau  to 
determine  the  claimant's  rights.  In  such  cases  the  claim  is  referred  to 
a  special  examiner,  near  the  claimant's  home,  who  obtains  testimony 
in  the  form  of  depositions,  of  the  claimant  and  all  accessible  material 
witnesses;  and,  when  necessary,  the  examination  is  continued  in  other 
localities,  wherever  comrades  of  the  soldier  or  other  material  witnesses 
may  reside. 

Violations  of  the  pension  laws  and  frauds  in  the  prosecution  of  claims 
are  also  investigated  by  this  division,  but  the  number  of  claims  in 
which  crime  or  fraud  is  investigated  is  really  small  in  comparison  with 
the  large  number  in  which  investigation  is  made  solely  to  determine 
the  merits  of  the  claim.  Out  of  a  total  of  41,042  reports  of  special 
examiners  submitted  during  the  year,  1,836  refer  to  criminal  charges; 
the  remainder  all  refer  to  investigations  made  relative  to  the  merits  of 
the  claim. 

The  oi>erations  of  this  division  are  auxiliary  to  those  of  other  divi- 
sions, and  ordinarily  only  the  more  difficult  claims  are  referred  to  this 
division  for  investigation — claims  in  which  the  usual  methods  of  elicit- 
ing testimony  have  been  tried  without  satisfactory  result  or  in  which 
fraud  is  charged  or  suspected.  This  division  can  make  no  investigation 
as  to  the  merits  of  any  claim  until  the  papers  have  been  referred  to  it 
from  an  adjudicating  division  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  review 
and  accompanied  by  a  slip  of  reference  which  clearly  defines  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  the  investigation  to  be  made.  Neither  can  this  divi- 
sion take  final  aetion  in  any  claim.  When  its  investigation  has  been 
completed,  the  claim  is  returned  to  the  board  of  review  for  its  final 
action  upon  all  the  evidence.  When  criminal  acts  are  disclosed  in  the 
investigation,  the  claim  is  referred  to  the  law  division,  which  assumes 
jurisdiction  as  to  its  criminal  features. 

The  total  number  of  claims  investigated  as  to  their  merits  by  this 
division  and  submitted  to  the  board  of  review  for  final  action  during 
the  year  was  15,040.  Of  this  number  6,424  have  been  admitted  and 
8,367  rejected.  The  apparently  large  proportion  of  claims  rejected, 
of  those  referred  to  this  division,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  above 
referred  to,  that  only  the  more  difficult  or  doubtful  claims  are  referred 
to  this  division  for  investigation.  Claims  that  are  free  from  doubt  do 
not  come  to  this  division,  but  are  adjudicated  without  reference  for 
special  examination. 

Of  the  claims  rejected  after  special  examination,  a  great  many  would 
have  been  rejected,  necessarily,  had  there  been  no  special  examination. 
But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  of  the  6,424  claims  admitted,  after  special 
examination,  a  large  percentage  could  not  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  Bureau  had  it  not  been  for  the  testimony  secured  by  this 
division.  As  to  that  large  class  of  claims  in  which,  by  reason  of  the 
death  or  removal  of  important  witnesses,  lapse  of  time  since  the  late 
war,  and  inability  of  a  claimant,  for  any  reason,  to  procure  the  evidence 
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necessary  to  establish  his  claim,  the  operations  of  this  division  are* 
most  beneficent  and  helpfol  to  those  whose  claims  possess  merit.  Our 
records  show  that  many  hundreds  of  claims  are  admitted,  from  year  to 
year,  upon  evidence  which  has  been  secured  through  the  labors  and 
search  of  sx>ecial  examiners,  which  the  claimant,  unaided,  would  never 
have  been  able  to  procure,  and  which,  for  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
evidence  thus  obtained,  the  Bureau  would  have  been  compelled  to 
reject.  These  6,424  claims,  admitted  after  special  examination,  repre- 
sent, therefore,  the  results  of  the  work  of  this  division,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  proved  favorable  to  the  claims  investigated. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
amount  of  money  saved  to  the  Government  through  the  operations  of 
this  division.  Estimates  upon  this  subject  are  necessarily  conjectural, 
for  the  reason  that  in  many  cases  it  can  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty whether  a  rejected  claim  would  not  have  been  rejected  had  no 
special  examination  been  made.  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  confi- 
dence that  the  existence  of  a  large  force  of  special  examiners,  whose 
duties  bring  them  in  constant  touch  with  the  survivors  of  the  war  and 
with  the  citizens  of  almost  every  community,  operates  in  a  marked 
degree  to  inspire  respect  for  the  law  and  to.prevent  frauds  which  other- 
wise might  be  committed. 

A  special  feature  of  the  work  of  this  division  for  the  past  year  has 
been  the  investigation  of  irregularities  on  the  part  of  notaries  public 
and  others  in  connection  with  the  execution  and  certification  of  pen- 
sion vouchers.  It  had  been  ascertained,  in  pursuance  of  inquiries  which 
you  had  directed,  that  such  irregularities  had  become  of  frequent 
occurrence;  and  this  led  to  your  instructions  to  special  examiners  for 
a  more  thorough  investigation  in  relatioh  thereto.  Accordingly,  spe- 
cial examiners  throughout  the  country  made  special  inquiry  and  report 
in  regard  to  irregular  practices  of  the  character  mentioned,  in  the 
various  localities  in  which  they  were  severally  stationed.  Evidence 
thus  obtained  shows  that  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  the  identification  of  pensioners  has  become  a  frequent 
and,  in  many  localities,  an  almost  universal  practice.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  this  kind  it  would  be  unwarranted  to  charge  crim- 
insd  intent.  The  irregularity,  in  most  instances,  consists  in  the  neglect 
and  failure  to  comply  with  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  statute,  the 
purpc^  of  which  is  to  secure  a  proper  identification  of  the  pensioner, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  widow  pensioner,  to  prove  that  she  has  not 
remarried  or  otherwise  forfeited  her  title  to  pension  subsequent  to  its 
allowance.  This  failure  and  neglect  usually  proceed  not  from  any 
intention  to  defraud  the  Government  or  pensioner,  but,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  which  have  been  reported  to  the  Bureau,  the  total 
disregard  and  lack  of  proper  identification  invite  fraud;  and  instances 
are  not  rare  in  which  a  pensioner  has  been  falsely  personated,  or  in 
which  a  widow  has  continued  to  draw  her  pension  long  after  she  has 
forfeited  her  right  by  remarriage.  Such  frauds,  it  is  true,  are  not 
numerous  relatively,  but  they  would  be  still  less  frequent  if  the  notary 
or  other  officer  who  certifies  to  the  execution  of  the  voucher  would  in 
all  cases  exercise  proper  care  and  strictiy  observe  the  formalities  of 
identification  prescribed  by  law. 

The  work  of  the  special  examination  division  in  the  investigation  of 
this  class  of  irregularities  may  be  summarized  by  the  statement  that 
about  280  special  examiners,  in  making  this  investigation,  reported 
the  general  practice  of  notaries  and  other  certifying  officers  in  nearly 
every  county  in  the  United  States  where  pensioners  reside.    They  also 
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applied  to  the  principal  notaries,  in  their  respective  districts,  copies  of 
our  circular  letter  inviting  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
nd  containing  a  warning  against  the  continuance  of  the  irregularities 
pecified,  distributing  nearly  50,000  of  these  circulars,  and  causiDg  their 
ublication  also  in  several  hundred  local  newspapers,  the  purpose  being, 
y  giving  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  the  existence  and  nature  of 
le  irregularities  complained  of,  to  bring  about  a  due  respect  for  and 
bedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  without  the  necessity  of 
ivoking  legal  proceedings  against  oli'enders.  It  is  but  proper  to  say 
lat  reports  received  in  this  division  show  already  a  very  marked 
ecrease  in  these  irregularities.  The  wide  publicity  given  to  the  meas- 
res  being  employed  to  correct  them  has  had  a  salutary  influence,  tend- 
\g  to  secure  the  desired  result  in  a  proper  observance  of  the  law. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  work  of  the  special  examiners  in  the 
ivestigation  of  these  irregularities  consumed  but  little  time,  and  inter- 
bred in  only  a  slight  degree,  and  for  a  few  days,  with  the  performance 
f  their  ordinary  duties. 

Closely  related  to  this  work  of  investigating  the  execution  of  vouch- 
rs  is  that  of  verifying  the  roll  of  pensioners  at  the  several  agencies, 
hich  has  been  begun  and  is  conducted  by  special  examiners  who  have 
een  specially  detailed  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  found  expedient 
b  intervals  to  inspe(*.t  and  verify  the  rolls  at  the  different  agencies  with 
le  view  to  discovering  whether  payments  have  been  &audulentl^ 
rocured  after  a  pensioner's  death,  or  to  a  widow  pensioner  after  hei 
^marriage,  or  otherwise  after  termination  or  forfeiture  of  the  pension 
r's  title.  The  rolls  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Wash 
igton,  and  Knoxville  agencies  have  been  partially  investigated.  A 
5cent  report  of  the  special  examiner,  who  has  had.  supervision  of  th< 
ork  at  the  Eastern  agencies,  Mr.  A.  W.  Boome,  shows  results,  up  U 
ate,  as  follows :  At  the  New  York,  £hiladelphia,  and  Boston  agenciei 
total  of  182  cases  have  been  found  in  which  pension  was  being  paic 
I  violation  of  law,  classified  as  follows:  Oases  of  widows  who  con 
nued  to  draw  pension  after  their  remarriage,  and  cases  in  whicl 
eceased  pensioners  were  being  personated  by  impostors,  45.  Widow 
ho  had  forfeited  their  title  by  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  o 
.ugust  7, 1882,  and  who  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll,  100.  Widow 
ho,  having  heen  pensioned  as  dependents  under  the  act  of  June  21 
390,  are  found  not  to  be  dependent  within  the  meaning  of  that  act 
od  who  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll,  37. 

The  foregoing  do  not  include  the  so-called  "Munson  cases,"  in  whic 
attorney  William  A.  Munson,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  by  the  forgery  c 
ouchers  and  checks,  drew  from  quarter  to  quarter  the  pensions  c 
s^enty-one  deceased  pensioners,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $17,806. 

Total  number  of  prosecutions  commenced  for  all  causes,  growing  oi: 
f  the  investigations  of  the  three  agencies  above  named,  66;  convi< 
ions,  18;  cases  pending,  48. 

Total  of  amounts  paid  on  forged  indorsements  including  the  Manse 
)rgeries),  and  which  amounts  have  been  or  will  oe  recovered  from  tl 
anks  through  which  the  collections  were  made,  $19,752. 

The  table  accompanying  this  report  shows  that  the  number  of  cas^ 
ow  pending  in  this  division  for  special  examination  (14,721)  is  vei 
early  the  same  as  the  number  pending  one  year  ago;  also,  that  tl 
umber  received  in  the  division  during  the  fiscal  year  was  ahoat  equ 
t)  the  number  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  yea 
hus  indicating  that  there  is  now  about  ©ne  year's  work  pending  in  tl 
[i vision;  so  that  the  average  length  of  time  required  to  complete  tl 
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inTestigation  of  a  claim  referred  to  this  division  shonld  be  about  oue 

year.    This  statement,  however,  does  not  convey  a  very  correct  idea  as 

to  the  length  of  time  required  to  investigate  any  given  claim,  which 

depends  very  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  investigation  to  be  made. 

The  investigation  of  a  claim  may  require  but  one  report.    In  such  event 

it  may  be  completed  w  ithin  a  few  weeks  after  reaching  this  division.    On 

the  other  hand,  claims  are  frequently  referred  to  this  division  in  which 

it  is  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  the  evidence  called  for 

by  the  board  of  review,  and  deemed  necessary  to  the  proper  a^yudica- 

tion  of  the  claim.    Such  claims  are  frequently  referred  successively  to 

many  different  special  examiners  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  the 

search  for  evidence.    This  receiving  and  referring  the  same  claim  back 

and  forth  from  one  examiner  and  to  another,  with  an  additional  report 

from  each  examiner,  necessarily  delays  its  completion,  the  delay  in 

BQch  case  being  due  mainly  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  desfred 

evidence. 

It  would  be  impracticable,  without  heavy  expense,  to  keep  the  work 
of  this  division  strictly  current.  Each  special  examiner  is  assigned  to 
a  certain  territory,  which  in  some  instances  is  quite  large,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  work  of  the  division  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage  by  having  these  districts  of  a  proper  size,  and  keeping  the 
examiner  supplied  with  three  or  four  months'  work. 

The  appropriation  for  this  division,  for  the  current  year,  $400,000,  is 
$50,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  last  year,  and  $100^000  less  than 
for  the  year  preceding.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  work  of  the  division,  and  with  about  one  year's  work 
now  on  hand  it  would  seem  that  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  recom- 
mend a  deficiency  appropriation,  to  avoid  unusual  delays  in  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  referred  to  this  division. 

Recapitulating  what  has  already  been  said,  the  operations  of  this 
division  include,  necessarily,  the  important  work  of  investigating  fraud, 
irregularities,  and  criminal  violations  of  the  pension  laws,  whether  com- 
mitted by  claimants,  witnesses,  attorneys,  notaries  public,  Government 
officers,  or  other  persons.  Yet  these  investigations  constitute  but  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  the  division,  which  consists  mainly  in  making 
sx>ecial  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  claims  referred  to  it  for  that 
purpose.  The  reference  of  a  claim  to  this  division,  therefore,  for  special 
examinatiou,  is  no  longer  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  there  is 
necessarily  a  suspicion  of  fraud.  On  the  contrary  a  very  large  majority 
of  all  the  claims  referred  to  this  division  are  referred  without  charge  or 
implication  of  fi^ud,  and  solely  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  determine  the 
clwnant's  rights.  In  the  performance  of  this,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant duty  of  this  division,  special  examiners  are  required  to  be  impar- 
tial, discreet,  and  just;  to  treat  claimants,  witnesses,  and  all  interested 
parties  with  courtesy  and  fairness;  to  expose  fraud  fearlessly,  when 
found,  and  to  afford  to  every  claimant  the  frdlest  opportunity  to  cite 
witnesses  in  his  behalf,  and  to  submit  all  testimony  that  in  his  opinion 
may  tend  to  establish  his  claim. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  B.  Gasselman, 

Ohiefj  Special  Examination  Division. 
Hon.  H.  Clay  Bvaks, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
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Table  No.  22— LAW  DIVISION. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  August  12^  1898. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year 
ended  Jane  30, 1898. 

The  work  of  this  division,  so  far  as  it  can  be  conveniently  shown,  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Attorneys : 

New  attOTDeys  enrolled 430 

Prohibitions  nnder  section  5498,  ceased 3 

Restored  to  practice 14 

Total U7 

Disqnalified: 

By  disbarment 29 

By  suspension 12 

By  dropping  at  request 5 

By  prohibition  under  section  5498 87 

By  death 108 

Total 241 

Increase  during  year  of  attorneys  entitled  to  recognition 206 

Transfers  of  attorneyship 38 

Changes  of  address  of  attorneys 217 

Criminal  data: 

Cases  to  Secretary  for  prosecution 115 

Arrests  made 187 

Indictments  found 228 

Convictions  secured 145 

Sentences  imposed , 100 

Acquittals 35 

Cases  dismissed  on  nolle  prosequi 18 

Cash  recoyered  for  the  United  States: 

Collected  by  special  examiners $4,221.52 

CoUected  by  four  civil  suits 6,332.18 

Total 10,553.70 

Amount  of  judgments  secured,  not  yet  realized  on  (four  suits) 11, 416. 22 

Amount  of  fees  recovered  which  had  been  erroneously  paid  by  the  Bureau .    2, 080.  OO 

MisceUaneous : 

Cases  on  hand  July  1, 1897 373 

Cases  received  dunng  year 12, 998 

Total 13,371 

Cases  examined  and  referred  to  Secretary  of  Interior 205 

Cases  examined  and  referred  to  special  examination  division . .     1, 414 

Cases  examined  and  referred  to  other  divisions 10, 296 

Cases  sent  to  Congress 1,002 

Total 12,917 

Cases  on  hand  July  1 454 

Reports  made  to  Congress 403 

Letters  written 20,025 

Type- written  pages 38,778 

Stenographic  pages 19,339 

Mimeoffraphio  pages 45,575 

Special  examination  reports  reviewed 1*  270 

Marriage  certificates  returned 160 

Abstracts  of  testimony  furnished  for  auditors 1,900 

Opinions  rendered  in  oases  of  marriage  and  divorce 503 
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A  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  has  beeu  performed  which  can 
not  be  shown  in  tabular  form. 

ORIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  SUITS. 

Of  suita,  civil  and  criminal,  during  the  year,  188  cases,  arising  ont 
of  claims  for  pension,  were  tried,  180  of  which  were  criminal  and  8  civil, 
resnlting  in  153  verdicts  for  the  Government  and  35  acquittals.  More 
than  81  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  won.  Of  the  35  cases  lost  12  were 
against  witnesses,  in  which  the  jury  seemed  to  believe  that  the  parties 
were  merely  tools  of  the  culprits,  whom  they  convicted,  and  3  were 
ex-slave  bill  impostors,  who  escaped  conviction  because  under  the  act 
of  April  18, 1884,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
that  money  or  other  thing  of  value  was  received  under  cover  of  the 
impostor's  pretended  official  character,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
each  of  these  men  had  a  certificate  issued  by  one  of  the  ex-slave  asso- 
ciations, and  claimed  to  be  working  under  the  authority  conferred 
thereby.  It  was,  however,  in  each  case  shown  that  the  defendants  had 
collected  money  under  false  pretenses. 

It  has  been  the  i>olicy  of  this  division  to  recommend  the  prosecution 
of  persons  only  who  have  deliberately  violated  the  law,  and  the  fact 
that  less  than  11)  per  cent  of  the  cases  have  been  lost  is  of  itself  the 
best  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  methods  employed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  cases  developed  during 
the  year  has  been  that  against  William  A.  Munson,  a  notary  public  and 
pension  attorney  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  forgery.  As  a  pension  attorney 
Munson  had  considerable  practice  in  and  aroand  the  city  of  Providence. 
After  the  allowance  of  a  claim  in  which  he  had  been  the  attorney,  he 
nsually  kept  the  pension  certificate  in  his  office  and  executed  the  quar- 
terly vouchers  for  the  pensioner.  If  a  pensioner  who  regularly  executed 
pension  vouchers  before  Munson  died,  he  continued  to  execute  the 
vouchers,  forging  the  name  of  the  pensioner  and  usuaUy  that  of  the 
indentiiying  witnesses  thereto,  as  well  as  the  payee's  name  to  the  check 
when  issued.  After  the  December,  1897,  payment,  sixteen  letters  con- 
taining i>ension  checks  were  returned  to  the  United  States  pension 
agent  at  Boston  from  Providence  unclaimed.  The  matter  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  investigation.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation 
it  has  been  found  that  of  the  sixteen  cases  originally  sent  out  fourteen 
of  the  pensioners  had  died  and  two  had  remarried  at  different  times 
prior  to  July,  1897.  In  one  case  an  aunt  of  Munson  died  in  1887.  He 
continued  to  draw  her  pension  until  September  3, 1897.  In  another, 
he  continued  to  receive  the  pension  of  his  sister,  the  widow  of  a  soldier, 
after  his  sister  died  at  his  house  in  1892. 

Besides  the  cases  first  examined,  three  more  were  discovered  in 
which  Munson  had  illegally  drawn  the  pension  of  parties  who  had  died 
or  remarried.  The  amount  paid  out  by  the  Government  by  reason  of 
Munson's  wholesale  forgeries  approximates  $20,000.  Indictments  were 
found  against  Munson  and  five  accomplices,  and  at  the  June  term  of 
the  United  States  district  court  he  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  in  two 
cases,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  five 
years.  Cornelius  Draper,  one  of  his  stock  witnesses,  was  convicted  at 
the  same  term,  and  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  indictments  still  pending  against  Munson  and 
his  associates.  The  banks  which  cashed  the  forged  checks  for  Munson 
and  his  accomplices  have  been  notified  that  reclamation  will  be 
donanded  on  said  checks. 
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Investigatioii  has  shown,  beyond  a  donbt,  that  certain  attorneys  have 
been  guilty  of  wholesale  faorications  of  declarations  and  affidavits,  or, 
rather,  papers  purporting  to  be  such,  by  causing  them  to  be  signed  in 
blank,  by  deceiving  witnesses  as  to  the  contents  of  their  affidavits,  by 
causing  complaisant  executing  officers  to  place  their  jurats  upon  papers 
to  which  they  have  not  sworn  the  witnesses,  and  by  forging  jurats  and 
altering  records.  The  man  who,  by  impersonation,  perjury,  or  forgery 
in  his  own  behalf,  defrauds  the  Government  out  of  a  single  pension,  is 
usually  a  clumsy  culprit,  of  no  standing,  and  an  easy  man  to  convict; 
while  the  man  who  fabricates  papers  and  contaminates  many  claims,  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  man  of  more  or  less  ability,  of  fairly  good  standing  and  edu- 
cation, and  possessed  of  means  to  avail  himself  of  every  technicality  of 
the  law. 

One  of  these  men,  a  leading  citizen  in  the  community  in  which  he 
resides,  and  heretofore  a  man  of  first-class  reputation,  admitted  in  set 
terms  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  notaries'  signatures  to 
jurats,  had  used  his  own  seal,  after  erasing  his  name  therefrom,  on  such 
papers,  that  he  had  altered  material  dates,  and  had  made  other  impor- 
tant changes  in  affidavits,  setting  up  as  his  only  defense  that  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  clients  whose  claims  were  made  out  by  such 
fabricated  instruments  were  justly  entitled  to  all  that  was  claimed  for 
them. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  section  4746,  Revised  Statutes,  has 
been  amended  to  reach  this  class  of  offenses.  The  amended  section  is 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeeniativee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembied,  That  section  forty-seven  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  Revised 
Statates  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

''That  every  person  who  knowingly  or  willfolly  makes  or  aids,  or  assists  in  the 
making,  or  in  any  wise  procures  the  making  or  presentation  of  any  false  or  fraudu- 
lent affidavit,  declaration,  certificate,  voucher,  or  paper  or  writing  purporting  to  be 
such)  concerning  any  claim  for  pension  or  payment  thereof,  or  pertaining  to  any 
other  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  rensions  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  who  knowingly  or  willfully  makes  or  causes  to  be  made, 
or  aids  or  assists  in  the  making,  or  presents  or  causes  to  be  presented  at  any  pension 
agency  any  power  of  attorney  or  other  paper  required  as  a  voucher  in  drawing  a 
pension,  which  paper  bears  a  date  subsequent  to  that  upon  which  it  was  actuiUly 
signed  or  acknowledged  by  the  pensioner,  and  every  person  before  whom  any  declara- 
tion, affidavit,  voucher,  or  other  paper  or  writing  to  oe  used  in  aid  of  the  prosecution 
of  any  claim  for  pension  or  bounty  land  or  payment  thereof  purports  to  have  been 
executed  who  shall  knowingly  certify  that  the  declarant,  affiant,  or  witness  named 
in  such  declaration,  affidavit,  voucher,  or  other  paper  or  writing  personally  appeared 
before  him  and  was  sworn  thereto,  or  acknowledged  the  execution  thereof,  when,  in 
fact,  such  declarant,  affiant,  or  witness  did  not  personally  appear  before  him  or  was 
not  sworn  thereto,  or  did  not  acknowledge  the  execution  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  A  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  tenn  of  not 
more  than  five  vears." 

Approved  Juiy  7, 1898. 

There  are  now  over  300  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  pending  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  district  attorneys. 

MONEY  RECOVERED. 

The  sum  of  $4,221.52,  improperly  obtained  under  pension  claims,  was 
recovered  by  special  examiners.  Six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  dollars  and  eighteen  cents  was  recovered  through  four  civil 
suits,  and  judgments  were  rendered  in  four  other  civil  suits  aggregating 
$11,416.22,  though  the  same  have  not  yet  been  realized  upon. 

This  only  represents  a  portion  of  the  money  recover^,  as  reclamation 
on  forged  checks  is  made  through  the  Treasury  Department,  and  we 
have  no  data  as  to  the  amount  so  recovered. 
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mPOSTOBS. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  impostor  files  have  been  carefnlly  examined 
and  cases  jacketed,  containing  all  essential  data  as  to^the  operations  of 
each  impostor.  lATberever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  photographs  of  the 
men  have  been  obtained,  and  a  correct  index  has  been  made,  showing 
where  each  man  bas  ox>erated,  and  giving  his  personal  description,  a 
tracing  of  his  band^writing,  if  obtainable,  and  all  misceUaneous  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  impostors  has  been  secured  for  purposes  of 
identifying  tbem  if,  at  some  future  date,  they  should  agam  commence 
operations.  These  files  have  been  of  material  service  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  old  ofiTenders,  in  causing  their  arrest  when  they  have  again 

violated  the  laws,  notably  in  the  Gralle  case. 

aUABDIANSHIP. 

The  Federal  courts  have  no  power  to  appoint  guardians,  and  hence 
this  Bureau  has  necessarily  to  avail  itself  of  the  machinery  of  the  State 
courts  in  their  appointment  and  in  the  settlement  of  accounts. 

It  is  extremely  difBcult  for  this  Bureau  to  protect  the  interest  of 
insane  x>er8on8  and  minor  children  who  are  pensioners,  and  owing  to 
their  x>eculiarly  helpless  and  dependent  condition  they  should  be,  as 
fEur  as  practicable,  regarded  as  the  wards  of  the  nation,  and  every  effort 
made  to  see  that  they  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Government.  In  many  cases  the  criminal  prosecution  of  guardians, 
committees,  and  other  persons  having  charge,  in  a  fiduciary  capacity, 
of  the  pension  money  of  their  wards,  and  who  have  embezzled  the 
siune,  has  been  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  before  it  was  x>os- 
sible,  with  the  existing  legal  machinery,  to  discover  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  fraudulent  conversion,  and  to  complete  the  necessary  equity 
proceedings  to  compel  an  accounting;  and  hence  I  would  suggest  that 
the  TJnitcMd  States  district  courts  be  vested  with  authority  to  appoint 
guardians,  to  receive  and  disburse  the  x>6nsion  money  of  their  wards 
under  the  directions  of  said  courts;  that  the  limitation  for  prosecution 
shsJl  not  run  until  the  minor  ward  shall  have  attained  his  msyority,  or 
the  insane  ward  shall  have  been  restored  to  his  civil  rights,  and  that 
the  fieulnre  of  a  guardian  to  pay  into  the  registry  of  the  court  the 
aoMHiDt  found  due  his  ward,  on  proceedings  had,  within  a  period  of 
ninety  days  from  the  filing  of  an  order  of  the  court,  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  embezzlement  and  fraudulent  conversion  of  the 
amount  involved. 

EXECUTION  OP  VOUCHEES. 

The  investigi^on  bearing  on  the  execution  of  pension  vouchers 
ordered  by  you  in  April  has  demonstrated  its  wisdom  and  necessity  by 
the  results  obtained.  While  it  was  believed  that  the  law  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  their  execution  were  in  some  instances  not  strictly 
complied  with,  the  developments  attending  the  work  of  special  exam- 
iners has  shown  an  alarming  disregard  of  the  established  regulations, 
and  a  surprising  indifference  to  even  the  law  in  the  case.  While  many 
ofiftcials  comply  strictly  with  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
execution  of  such  installments,  there  are  a  great  many,  some  throagh 
ignorance,  and  others  intentionally,  who  disregard  both  the  law  and 
r^^idations  in  connection  with  this  part  of  their  work. 
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Postdating  voachers,  failure  to  have  pensioners  exhibit  their  certifi- 
cates, furnishing  witnesses  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  testify,  and  failore  to  administer  an  oath  to  either  pensioners  or 
their  witnesses  are  a  few  of  the  many  illegal  and  irregular  practices 
disclosed  by  the  investigation.  Section  4746,  Itevised  Statutes,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  7, 1898,  is  relied  upon  to  remove,  in  a  large 
measure,  these  irregularities. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the  diversity  of  the  characteristics 
involved  have  been  found  so  great  that  when  the  intent,  intelligence, 
and  social  condition  of  the  parties  implicated  were  considered  it  was 
deemed  wise,  instead  of  instituting  criminal  proceedings,  to  issue  a 
circular  of  warning  to  govern  in  future  the  acts  of  those  officials  who 
engage  in  this  class  of  work.  With  this  end  in  view  a  circular  letter 
(3-498),  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  prepared  for  general 
distribution: 

diR:  Recent  investigation  had  by  this  Bureau  to  ascertain  the  methods  employed 
by  public  officials  in  executing  pension  voachers  has  demonstrated  an  almost  total 
disregard  of  the  laws  and  regulations  govemine  the  subject. 

It  is  dearlv  evidenced  that  the  illegal,  lax,  indifferent,  and  perfunctory  procedure 
now  extant  has  become  a  menace  to  the  proper  and  safe  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Bureau  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  payment  of  pensions,  and  special  efforts  are 
contemplated  to  correct  the  existing  abuses. 

While  it  is  believed  that  manv  officials  who  assist  in  the  execution  of  pension 
vouchers  have  no  conception  of  their  criminal  liability  in  the  premlHCs,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  many  others,  to  secure  an  advantage  in  the  numerical  number  of  their 
clientage,  knowingly  and  wiUfully  resort  to  violations  of  the  law. 

To  the  end  that  the  former  class  may  profit  by  this  notice  this  circular  is  issued. 

There  can  be  no  justification  in  the  prevalent  haste  and  laxity  existing  in  many 
offices  by  which  post  dating,  false  certification,  false  claim,  and  ''stock''  witnesses 
have  become  a  factor  in  the  administration  and  ackuowledgment  of  pension  vouchers. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  Bureau,  where  the  facts  warrant  such  action,  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  parties  who  indulge  in  these  illegal  and  irregular 
practices,  and  they  are  warned  accordingly. 

By  following  strictly  the  instructions  printed  on  each  voucher  the  matter  com- 
plained of  may  be  entirely  remedied. 

Very  respectftdlyy  H.  Ciay  Evans, 

Cammiaaioner, 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation  this  division  has,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  examined  330  special  examiners'  reports  and  has  writ- 
ten over  1,000  letters,  in  addition  to  the  circulation  of  this  circular 
letter.  The  distribution  of  the  50,000  circular  letters  by  the  special 
examination  division  is  now  under  way  and  is  being  rapidly  accom- 
plished. 

This  circular  letter,  with  more  or  less  favorable  editorial  comment, 
has  found  its  way  into  several  hundred  newspapers  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  The  great  publicity  given  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  execution  of  pension  vouchers  will  result  in  removing  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  the  law  and  regulations,  and  a  wholesome 
reform  in  the  work  is  anticipated. 

It  is  believed  that  better  results  have  been  obtained  through  the 
lenient  action  of  the  Bureau  in  warning  officials  to  comply  with  the  law 
and  regulations  than  there  would  have  been  had  the  law  been  invoked. 
The  requirements  in  the  matter  of  the  execution  of  pension  vouchers 
having  been  made  public  through  the  press  and  through  the  efforts  ot 
the  sx>ecial  examination  division  in  distributing  the  circular  of  warning, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  in  the  ftiture  for  any  official  resorting  to  lax 
or  illegal  methods;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  division^  with  your 
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approval,  to  hereafter  institate  criminal  proceedings  in  every  case  in 
which  the  evideDce  is  sufficient  to  warrant  prosec.ation. 

The  investigation  also  disclosed  the  necessity  of  improving  the  form 
of  voacher,  and  this  work  has  already  been  accomplished. 

PAVTNINa  PENSION  CEBTIFICATBS. 

The  pawning  or  pledging  of  pension  certificates  is  a  growing  evil, 
and  some  stringent  measnre  shoald  be  adopted  to  reach  the  offense, 
and,  if  i>a8sible,  to  effectually  stop  it. 

It  has  been  developed,  by  investigations  ma<le  in  several  cases  of 
this  nature,  that  unscrupulous  persons  have  accepted  at!  security  for 
money  loaned  to  needy  pensioners  their  pension  certificates  and  vouch- 
ers, charging  them  interest  on  the  amounts  so  loaned  ranging  from  5 
to  50  per  cent  x>er  month.  This  practice  is  not  confined  to  any  one  place, 
but  is  indulged,  in  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
princix>al  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  possession  of  a  pension  certificate  is  usually  the  only  evidence  a 
magistrate  has  to  show  that  the  holder  is  the  party  entitled  to  execute 
the  voucher  upon  which  payment  of  i>ension  is  to  be  made.  With  the 
certificate  in  the  i>osse88ioir  of  usurious  money  lenders  and  other 
unscrupulous  persons,  the  danger  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  event 
of  the  i>ensioner's  death  is  apparent. 

The  present  law  governing  the  pawning  or  pledging  of  pension  cer- 
tificates is  inadequate  to  reach  the  offenders,  and  in  view  of  recent 
developments  showing  the  extent  of  this  practice,  the  holding  of  a  i>en- 
ston  certificate  by  anyone  other  than  the  person  who  is  under  the  law 
actually  entitled  to  its  possession,  should  be  made  to  constitute  an 
ofiense  of  such  a  character  as  would  warrant  a  more  severe  punishment 
than  the  present  law  provides. 

DBLIVEBT  OP  MAtL  TO  PENSIONERS. 

It  has  also  been  shown  during  the  year  that  the  post-office  regula- 
tions wluch  prohibit  the  delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  pensioners  by 
United  States  i>ension  agents  to  any  other  x>erson  than  the  pensioner, 
or  a  Eoember  of  his  family,  have  been  in  many  instances  disregarded. 
In  niDimerous  cities  pensioner's  checks,  instead  of  being  delivered  to  the 
pensioner  or  a  member  of  the  family,  as  required  by  the  Postal  Eegula- 
tions,  have  been  delivered  to  pension  attorneys  and  other  persons  not 
entitled  to  them,  in  many  cases  such  parties  being  money  lenders  who 
desired  to  have  the  checks  come  into  their  possession,  and  thereby 
secure  an  advantage  in  insuring  the  repayment  of  money  loaned.  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  this  practice  is  shown  to  have  existed,  and  in  some 
instances  as  high,  as  100  checks  for  different  pensioner.^  were  delivered 
at  the  address  or  placed  in  the  postoffice  box  of  some  person  not  enti- 
tled to  their  possession.  The  same  condition  of  affairs  was  found  to 
exist  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Providence,  B.  I.,  and  some  other  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

If  tiie  regulations  of  the  Post-Office  Department  had  been  complied 
with  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  Pension  Attorney  William  A.  Munson  to  have  carried  on 
wholesale  frauds  in  drawing  many  pensions,  for  which  he  has  lately 
been  convicted.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  in  each  instance  in 
which  the  Post-Offlce  Department  has  been  advised  of  the  violation  of 
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the  postal  regalations  in  this  resx>ect  they  have  promptly  cooperated 
with  this  Bureau  to  correct  the  evil,  and  a  vast  improvement  is 
noticeable. 

ATTORNEYS. 

During  the  year  241  attorneys  have  been  disqualified  for  the  follow- 
ing causes:  Disbarment,  29;  suspension,  12;  dropped,  5;  section  5498, 
E.  8.,  87,  and  by  death,  108.  During  the  same  period  14  attorneys  were 
restored  to  practice  and  the  prohibition  under  section  5498  standing 
against  3  attorneys  was  removed,  and  430  new  attorneys  were  enrolled 
as  entitled  to  recognition,  making  a  net  increase  in  the  roster  of  pension 
attorneys  of  206. 

The  roster  of  attorneys  practicing  before  this  Bureau  has  enrolled 
upon  it  the  names  of  some  60,000  persons,  who  have  at  different  times 
since  1860  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department  for  such 
enrollment.  Prior  to  July  4,  1884,  the  only  rcNquirement  was  that  the 
person  desiring  to  be  enrolled  should  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1884,  admission  to 
practice  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  applicants 
have  been  required  to  furnish  some  guaranty  of  their  ability  to  per- 
form the  duties  incumbent  upon  attorneys  and  agents  prosecuting 
pension  claims. 

A  great  number  of  those  who  have  been  enrolled  as  attorneys  and 
agents  never  contemplated  the  active  prosecution  of  claims,  and  many 
of  those  who  did,  have  since  abandoned  their  practice,  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  died,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  business  of 
prosecuting  pension  claims  Is  now  being  performed  by  about  1,000 
attorneys,  but  since  1884  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  revise  or  cor- 
rect the  roster  by  eliminating  therefirom  the  names  of  those  who  have 
ceased  to  practice.  The  old  .books  of  enrollment,  besides  being  over- 
crowded, were  becoming  illegible  on  account  of  age  and  the  wear  and 
tear  upon  them,  and  have  lately  given  place  to  a  system  of  enrollment 
upon  cards. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  need  of  a  revision  of 
the  roster,  and  the  present  time,  when  the  system  is  being  changed,  is 
an  opportune  occasion  to  undertake  the  task.  Such  revision,  however, 
should  be  so  arranged  that  no  injustice  or  hardship  will  be  imposed 
upon  any  individual  or  firm  now  entitled  to  or  who  may  hereafter 
apply  for  recognition  before  this  Bureau.  A  proper  revision  would 
result  in  reducing  the  number  of  names  upon  the  attorney  roster 
materially,  and  it  is  believed  would  have  the  support  of  every  reputable 
attorney  practicing  before  the  Bureau. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  recommended  that  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  recognition  of  attorneys  be  amended  upon  the  following  lines: 

1.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
address  to  each  attorney  or  agent  whose  name  is  borne  upon  the  rolls 
a  circular  letter,  setting  forth,  among  other  things,  that  on  and  after 
Januaiy  1, 1899,  no  one  not  registered  as  hereinafter  described  will  be 
recognized  to  practice  as  a  pension  claim  agent  or  attorney. 

2.  That  from  and  after  January  1, 1899,  a  register  of  attorneys  shall 
be  kept  in  the  Pension  Bureau,  upon  which  shall  be  entered  the  names 
of  all  persons  entitled  to  represent  claimants  before  the  Pension  Bureau 
in  the  presentation  and  prosecution  of  claims. 

3.  That  the  names  of  the  persons  in  the  following  classes  will,  upon 
their  written  request,  be  entered  upon  said  register. 
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a.  Any  person  who,  on  Jannary  1, 1899,  is  engaged  as  an  attorney  or 
agent  in  the  active  prosecation  of  claims  before  the  Pension  Bureau,  or 
who  was  so  engaged  at  any  time  within  five  years  prior  thereto,  and  is 
not  disbarred  or  suspended,  or  is  or  was  during  such  period  a  member  of 
a  firm  so  engaged  and  not  disbarred  or  suspended :  Provided^  That  such 
person  shall,  if  required,  furnish  information  as  to  one  or  more  claims 
for  pension  so  prosecuted  by  him. 

5.  Any  firm  which,  on  Jfinuary  1, 1899,  is  engaged  in  the  active  pros- 
ecation as  attorneys  or  agents  of  claims  before  the  Pension  Bureau,  or 
had  been  so  engaged  at  any  time  within  five  years  prior  thereto:  Pro- 
vided^ That  such  firm,  or  any  member  thereof,  is  not  disbarred  or  sus- 
pended: And  provided  further^  That  the  names  and  dates  of  admission 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  firm  are  stated,  and  such  firm  shall, 
if  required,  furnish  information  as  to  one  or  more  claims  prosecuted  by 
it  before  the  Pension  Bureau. 

0.  Any  firm  not  entitled  to  registration  under  the  preceding  sections 
which  shall  show  that  the  individuals  composing  the  firm  are  each  and 
all  recognized  as  pension  claim  attorneys  or  agents,  or  are  each  and  all 
entitled  to  be  so  recognized. 

4.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  all  applications  for 
registration  under  the  above  regulations  which  in  his  judgment  should 
not  be  granted,  giving  his  reasons  therefor;  and  such  applicants  for 
registration  shall  not  be  recognized  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  render  a  decision  in  the  matter  favorable  to  the  applicant. 

5.  That  on  and  after  January  1, 1899.  admission  to  practice  as  pension 
claim  attorneys  will  be  conferred  by  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon 
attorneys  at  law,  upon  application,  as  follows: 

a.  An  applicant  must  file  a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  a  United  States, 
State,  or  Territorial  court,  duly  authenticated  and  under  the  seal  of  said 
court,  that  he  is  an  attorney  in  good  standing. 

h.  The  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  section  3478  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  must  also  be  filed. 

c.  In  the  case  of  a  firm  the  names  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
firm  must  be  given,  and  a  certificate  and  oath  as  to  each  member  of 
the  firm  will  be  r^uired. 

d.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  practice  under  this  regulation  must 
address  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inclosing  the  certifi- 
cate and  oath  above  required,  in  which  letter  his  full  name  and  post- 
office  address  must  be  given.  He  must  state  whether  or  not  he  has 
ever  been  recognized  as  an  attorney  or  agent  before  this  Department 
or  any  bureau  thereof,  and  if  so,  whether  he  has  ever  been  suspended 
or  disbarred  from  practice.  He  must  also  state  whether  he  holds  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  proposed  amendments  to  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  recognition  of  attorneys  and  agents  in  pension 
claims  do  not  contemplate  the  admission  to  practice  in  the  future  of 
any  person  who  is  not  an  attorney  at  law.  I  am  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  restricting  admission  to  practice  generally  to  members  of  the 
bar  in  good  standing  before  the  courts.  Valuable  assistance  to  claim- 
ants can  only  be  rendered  by  competent  attorneys.  For  this  work  some 
knowledge  of  pension  law,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  preparation 
of  1^^  papers  is  requisite.  The  illiteracy,  incapacity,  and  dishonesty 
which  has  characterized  the  work  of  some  of  those  who  have  engaged 
in  this  business  has  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  clients  and 
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tribunal.  The  misconstruction  and  misconception  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Bureau,  the  filing  of  confused,  irrelevant,  and  coutradictory 
evidence,  and  the  frequent  exactions  of  sums  of  money  from  claimants 
for  alleged  "expenses"  on  the  part  of  ignorant  and  unscrupulous 
attorneys  and  agents  have  caused  delays,  increase  of  work,  and,  doubt- 
less, has  resulted  in  the  abandonment  or  rejection  of  many  meritorious 
claims.  By  confining  recognition  in  the  future  to  those  who  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  claira^  and  members  of  the  bar, 
a  higher  tone  would  be  given  to  the  practice  and  much  advantage 
would  accrue  to  claimants  and  to  this  Bureau.  This  recommendation 
is  also  in  the  line  of  economy,  as,  if  the  revision  were  complete,  the 
expense  attendant  upon  the  work  of  the  "attorneys'  iiesk"  could  be 
reduced  one-half. 

MARRIAGE. 

Except  as  provided  by  section  4705  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  the  Bureau  is,  under  existing  law,  compelled  to  decide 
questions  of  marriage  according  to  the  lex  con  tract  i,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  parties  resided  when  the  right  to  pension  accrued. 

On  account  of  the  wide  variance  between  the  laws  of  the  dift'erent 
States  governing  the  question  of  marriage,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
act  of  August  7, 1882,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  this  Bureau 
to  admit  evidence  as  to  common-law  marriage  which  would  be  uniform 
within  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  would  bene- 
fit many  otherwise  meritorious  widow  claimants  who,  under  the  present 
law,  are  denied  a  pensionable  status. 

FEES. 

There  was  refunded  by  attorneys  and  agents  $2,080  on  account  of 
fees  which  had  been  erroneously  certified  and  paid  to  them,  this  sum 
being  considerably  less  than  for  previous  years.  While  Order  354, 
approved  January  15,  1898,  under  which  requests  of  attorneys  for  con- 
sideration of  title  to  fees  are  not  entertained  unless  filed  in  the  Bureau 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  issue  upon  which  fee  is  claimed, 
has  in  part  caused  the  reduction  ifi  the  amount  recovered,  it  also  indi- 
cates that  questions  relating  to  fees  have  during  the  past  year  been 
carefully  adjudicated. 

SPECIAL  ACTS. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  your  admininstration  the  necessity  of  a 
more  complete  record  of  special  acts  granting  pension  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  in  each  case,  became 
apparent. 

Beginning  with  the  present  Gongress,  a  system  was  inaugurated  in 
this  division  whereby  complete  data  is  shown  covering  each  special 
pension  act  passed,  together  with  the  action  of  the  Bureau  thereunder. 
In  future  the  data  covering  any  special  act  or  number  of  special  acts 
can  be  furnished  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Upon  calls  made,  the  papers  in  1,002  pension  cases  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  present  Congress,  and 
reports  were  made  to  Congress  in  403  additional  cases. 
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UBEABY   FUND. 

There  is  no  ^nd  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  which  are  required 
iu  the  library  for  tbe  use  of  the  Bureau  in  determiniDg  questions  of 
law.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  $500  for  this  purpose,  to  be  expended  under  your  direction. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  George  O.  Stewart,  who,  as  assistant  chief,  has  charge  of  the 
criminal  work  of  tbis  division. 

Very  re8i>ectfully,  S.  A.  Cuddy, 

Chief  of  Law  Division. 
Hon.  H.  Olav  Evans, 

CommissioT^er  of  Pensions. 
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Table  No.  23. — Showing  number  of  special  acta  by  each  Congress, 


Final 

monthly 

allowance 

onder 

apecial 

act. 

Congress. 

Thirty- 
seventh 
(1861-63). 

Thirty. 

eiirhth 

(186-66). 

Thirty. 

ninth 

(1865-«7). 

Fortieth 

(1867-69). 

Forty- 

firsl 

(1869-71). 

Forty- 
second 
(1871-73). 

Forty. 

third 

(1873-75). 

Forty- 
fourth 
(1875-77). 

Forty.   1 

fifth     1 

(1877-79). 

015,000 
63,724 
3,000 
2»500 
2,000 
6500 
d272 
100 

......... 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

75 



72 

8 

2 

7 

00 



57 

55 



64 

50 

8 

8 

4 

1 

3 

4 

8 

18 
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48 



47 

46 

42 

1 

40 
88 

1 



*" 

37.50 
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1 

1 

86 

1 ' 1 

1 

1 

85 

..:.; ::::::::j:::  :::::: 

i' 

83 

1 

82 

1 
5 
7 

1 

6 

8L25 

l_  

1 
8 

1 

30 
2S 

2 

2 

5 

5 

11                11 

34 

27 

1 

1 

1 

26 

2 

25.38 

1 
15 

25 
24 

2 

1 

11 

1 
1 

3 

1 

5 

7 

1 
.     14 

2 

4 

10 
16 

28 

22 

21 

1 

13 
3 

1 
8 

20 
19 

1 

4 

17 

6 

10 

1 



7 

17 

18.75 

1 

a 

1 

4 
6 
4 
7 

18 

3 
14 

1 
26 

1 
4 
1 
6 

5 
8 

1 
8 

9 

17 

1 

8 

10                  1 

16 

1 

15 

1 

18 

8 

4 

14.86 
14 

6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

13 

12.75 

12.72 

1 



12.50 

12.25 

12 

1 

3 

2 
1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

40 

11  25 

10 



2 

7 

8 

6 

2 

2 

9.50 

9 

8.50 

1 
81 

2 

88 

8 

7  50 

8 

12 

61 

159 

44 

70 

80 

j«. 

1 
6 

• 

1 

1 
1 

8 

2 

7 

1 
1 
5 

2 

7 

5 

4.25 

4 

8 

I 

2 

8 

5 

i3 

7 

8.85 

8.75 

8 



1 



V 

1 

2 

1 

'1 

2 
2 

1 
9 

No  issue.. 

1 

4 

Total... 

12 

27 

138 

275 

85 

167 

182 

98 

230 

a  Per  annum. 


b  Aoomed  pension  paid  to  adminiitrator. 
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BeoapUulaUon, — Special  acts,  Fifiy-fipK  Congress,  first  regular  eeeeian. 

GraDting — 

$72  per  month 1 

50  per  month 80 

40  per  month 8 

36  per  month 3 

35  per  month : 3 

30  per  month 73 

25  per  month 19 

24  per  month 26 

20  per  month 50 

18  per  month 5 

17  per  month 13 

16  per  month 4 

15  per  month 7 

14  per  month 1 

12  per  month 109 

10  per  month 2 

8  per  month 35 

Inoperative , 4 

Repealing  prior  act 1 

Total 394 

Net  increase  per  month,  $5,584.50;  per  annum,  $67,014. 


RECORD  DIVISION. 

Tablv  No.  25,— Statement  ehotdng  the  number  of  applioaiione  for  army  penHone  under 
acU  of  July  14, 186S,  and  March  3, 1873,  filed  during  the  fiioal  year  ended  June  50, 
1898, 

GBNERAL  LAW. 
Original  applications : 

Invalid  original 2,217 

Widows' original 5,465 

Minors' original 1,396 

Mothers' original 69 

Fathers'  original 55 

Brothers' and  sisters' original 31 

7,016 

Total 9,283 

Act  of  Jnne  27, 1890,  pending: 

Invalid  original 1,613 

Widows' original v 1,190 

Minors'  original 162 

Mothers' original 16 

Fathers'  original 5 

Brother  and  sisters'  original 1 

1,364 

Total 2,977 

Act  of  Jnne  27, 1890,  admitted : 

Invalid 1,795 

Widows 1,468 

Minors 93 

Mothers 3 

Fathers 3 

1,567 

Total 3,362 

Applications  for  increase 55,203 

Duplicate  applications : 

Invalid 2,070 

Dependents 1,540 

Total 3,610 

Army  nnrse  applications ^-..  97 

Grand  total  filed  under  general  law 74,482 
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SMemaU  tkowing  the  nuwiber  of  applicaUon$  for  armff  pensUniB  under  act  of  June  f7, 
1890^  filed  during  Ae  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1898, 

ACT  OF  JUKB  27,  1800. 

Original  applicatioBs: 

Invalid  original , 12,097 

Widows'  on^iual 12,343 

Minors' original 1,239 

Mothers' original 310 

Fathers' original 179 

Brothers'  and  sisters' original 10 

14,061 

Total 26,178 

General  law,  x>ending : 

LuTalid  original 2,592 

Widows' original 1 2,368 

Minors' original 226 

Mothers' original 58 

Fathers' original 25 

2,677 

Total 5,269 

General  law,  admitted': 

InTsHd.. 3,923 

Widows 50 

Minors 208 

Mothers 9 

Fathers 1 

268 

Total 4,191 

Applications  for  increase 50,654 

i>iiplicate  applications : 

Invslid 39,363 

Dependents 2,180 

Total 41,543 

Total  61ed  under  act  Jane  27, 1890 127,835 

JBespectfiilly  sabmitted. 

G.  0.  Knipfin, 
Acting  Chief  Record  Division. 


Tablb  No.  26.— MEDICAL  DIVISION. 

Department  of  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  July  15^  1898. 
Btr:  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  per- 
foTuied  by  the  medical  division  of  the  Bareaa  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,1898. 

The  duties  of  the  division  are  to  decide  all  medical  questions  i>er- 
taining  to  claims  for  pensions,  to  wit: 

1.  In  invalid  claims  under  the  general  laws,  the  rate  of  pension  for 
disabilities  and  their  pathological  results. 

(a)  In  widows'  claims  under  the  general  laws,  whether  death  cause 
was  due  to  disabilities  of  service  origin. 

{b)  In  invalid  claims  under  act  of  June  27,  1890,  the  degree  of  disa- 
bOHy  for  the  performance  of  manual  labor  irom  all  causes,  not  due  to 
vidoos  habits,  and  to  fix  the  rate  therelor. 
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2.  To  order  examinations  in  the  following  classes  of  claims: 
(a)  Original  claims  rejected  on  medical  grounds. 

(ft)  Increase  claims  rejected  on  medical  gronnds  dependent  on  new 
medical  evidence  filed. 

(o)  Claims  reduced  or  dropped  on  medical  gronnds. 

(a)  Claims  in  which  examinations  are  to  be  made  at  home  or  in  hos- 
pital. 

{e)  Claims  in  which  examinations  are  to  be  made  by  specialists. 

(/)  Claims  in  which  examinations  are  to  be  made  by  civil  or  foreign 
surgeons. 

{g)  Claims  in  which  there  is  a  question  of  eliminating  vicious  habits. 

(A)  Claims  of  insanity. 

(i)  Claims  looking  to  second  and  higher  grades. 

{k)  Claims  of  helpless  minors. 

u)  Claims  under  act  of  August  4, 1886. 

3.  To  record  all  examinations  ordered  by  the  Bureaa,  mail  the  order 
to  the  claimant,  a  corresponding  order  to  the  examining  surgeons^  and 
a  card  notice  to  the  attorneys. 

4.  To  receive  and  examine  the  certificates  and  return  such  as  require 
amendments. 

5.  To  record  each  certificate  of  examination  and  forward  it  to  the 
proper  adjudicating  division,  to  be  applied  to  the  claim. 

6.  To  examine  the  accounts  of  examining  surgeons  and  approve  them 
for  payment  when  found  correct. 

7.  To  record  all  claims  received  in  the  division,  from  whatever  source, 
to  properly  dispose  of  them  either  by  adjudication,  medical  opinion,  or 
medical  examination,  and  to  charge  and  deliver  them  to  the  pro|)er 
division,  or  to  the  Commissioner,  or  the  Deputy  Commissioners,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Immediately  after  assuming  charge,  and  with  your  approval,  I  reor- 
ganized the  division  by  forming  it  into  sections,  as  follows: 

A  section  of  medical  reviewers;  two  sections  of  medical  examiners; 
an  eye  and  ear  section;  an  appeal  section;  a  section  to  review  certifi- 
cates: a  section  on  accounts;  a  section  to  record  examinations  and 
certificates  and  do  general  correspondence;  and  a  files  section,  with  a 
chief  of  each  section. 

After  a  year's  trial  I  am  pleased  to  say  thftt  the  present  organization 
gives  great  satisfaction.  There  is  more  uniformity  of  action,  and  more 
and  better  work  is  accomplished,  with  scarcely  any  fiiction.  This  is 
shown  particularly  by  the  fact  that  while  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  some  15,000  claims  awaiting  medical  action  when  the  reorganization 
was  effected,  there  were  not  over  a  thousand  in  the  division  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

A  claim,  when  received  in  the  division  ready  for  adjudication,  is 
charged  to  a  medical  examiner,  who,  after  a  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence and  the  certificates  of  medical  examination,  indorses  his  action 
on  the  brief  face,  to  which  he  affixes  his  signature  and  the  date.  The 
claim  is  then  charged  to  a  medical  reviewer,  who,  if  he  concurs,  indorses 
it  with  his  name  or  initials,  and  then  the  claim  receives  the  signature  of 
the  medical  referee  and  is  charged  to  the  appropriate  division.  Claims 
received  requiring  a  medical  opinion  are  similarly  charged. 

When  a  reviewer  does  not  agree  with  the  action  of  an  examiner,  he 
returns  the  claim,  through  the  chief  of  the  examiner's  section,  with  a 
written  statement  of  such  changes  as  he  may  suggest.  If  the  chief  of 
section  agrees  with  the  reviewer,  the  change  is  made.  If,  however,  he 
agrees  with  the  action  of  the  examiner  and  not  with  the  reviewer,  the 
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chief  of  aeotioii  confers  "with  the  chief  of  the  reviewer's  section,  and  if 
these  two  agree,  they  approve  the  action  of  the  examiner.  If  these  can 
not  agree,  the  claim  is  referred  to  the  medical  referee. 

The  advantage  of  'this  practice  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  shown 
Ma  bet  that  an  average  of  less  than  one  case  of  this  nature  a  week 
has  been  referred  to  the  medical  referee. 

AUdMms  referred  by  the  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioners, 
elaima  on  appeal,  for  redaction  or  dropping,  reversing  former  action, 
and  duma  carrying  S50  and  172  per  month,  respectively,  are  signed 
penonally  by  the  medical  referee. 

iBieoordiiig  orders  for  medical  examination  the  name  and  service  of 
daiinaiit,  the  number  of  his  claim,  and  the  board  of  surgeons  or  the 
anrgeon  to  whom  ordered  are  also  entered. 

Gertiftcatea  of  medical  examination  are,  on  their  receipt  sent  direct 
from  the  mail  division  to  the  medical  division,  accompanied  by  the 
aoeoimta  of  the  examining  surgeons.    They  are  referred  to  the  certifi- 
cate section,  atamped  with  the  date  of  receipt,  and  recorded.    Here  they 
are  caxefdUy  reviewed  by  acting  medical  examiners,  and  if  found  satis- 
factory they  are  so  iudorsed  and  with  the  accounts  are  referred  to  the 
accounts  section,  where  the  accounts  are  examined,  and  if  correct  the 
cerUtkcatcs  are  referred  to  the  record  section  and  recorded,  showing 
the  date  of  examination,  the  date  of  receipt  in  the  division,  and  the 
date  when  sent  to  the  claim.    The  certificates  are  then  sent  to  the 
proper  divisions  to  be  applied  to  the  claims^ 

It  frequently  occurs,  however,  when  the  claim  comes  for  final  medical 
adjudication  and  the  certificate  is  compared  with  other  certificates  and 
evidence  in  the  claim,  that  it  lacks  one  or  more  essentials.  To  avoid 
doing  injuatiee  to  claimants  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  order  another 
examination  by  a  different  board,  thus  delaying  the  adjudication  of 
the  claim  and  causing  additional  expense  to  the  Government.  Proba- 
bly three-fourths  of  the  so  called  test  examinations  are  made  because 
examining  surgeons  either  do  not  understand  their  duties,  fail  to  con- 
form  to  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau,  or  neglect  to  comply  with 
them.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this,  for  the  reason  that  each  examining 
surgeon  was  frimished  with  a  new  book  of  instructions,  issued  a  year 
ago.,  which  is  so  full  and  definite  that  any  physician  who  studies  it 
ahonld  be  able  to  formulate  a  satisfrustory  certificate.  Besides  this, 
several  special  circulars  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  exam- 
ining surgeons. 

A  matoial  improvement  is  shown,  however,  und  under  your  wise 
direction  that  all  certificates  which  do  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bureau  shall  be  returned  for  amendment,  and  if  examin- 
ing^ surgeons  fail  to  make  them  satisfactory,  they  shall  not  be  approved 
for  payment,  it  is  believed  the  evil  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  One 
of  the  great  disadvantages  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  is  the  require- 
ment that  examining  surgeons  shall  rate  disabilities,  because  of  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  they  recommend. 

It  is  the  experience  of  every  medical  examiner  and  reviewer  that  the 
surgeons'  ratings  are  misleading  and  unfair,  and  far  better  results 
^woidd  be  obtained  and  much  greater  justice  done  to  claimants  if  exam- 
ining surgeons  would  lay  more  stress  on  a  thorough  examination  and 
less  on  the  ratings  in  their  certificates.  Surgeons,  as  a  rule,  lay  too 
mnch  staress  on  ratings  and  omit  or  restrict  the  more  important  matter — 
a  thorough  description,  a  complete  pen  picture  of  the  claimant's  dis- 
abilities. The  only  way  to  make  surgeons'  ratings  of  any  value  in  the 
adyodication  of  a  claim — the  determination  of  the  proper  rate  of  pen- 
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sion — would  be  to  seod  experienced  medical  examiners  to  instmct  the 
boards  as  to  the  proper  method  of  rating. 

A  great  cause  of  delay  when  you  took  charge  of  the  Bureau  was  the 
practice  of  many  examining  surgeons  to  withhold  the  certificates  of 
examination  for  an  indefinite  time,  entailing  on  the  medical  division 
much  unnecessary  correspondence,  as  well  as  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
adjudication  of  claims.  An  order  issued  by  you  that  all  << certificates 
of  examination  for  each  day's  work  must  be  at  once  made  out  aad 
properly  signed,  then  forwarded  to  this  Bureau  within  seven  days  from 
the  date  o^  examination,"  and  that  a  ^^  failure  to  comply  with  this  order 
will  be  regarded  as  sufficient  cause  to  warrant  the  retirement  of  the 
examining  surgeon  or  surgeons  to  whose  neglect  the  delay  is  traceable," 
has  caus^  a  very  material  change,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  cer- 
tificates are  now  promptly  forwarded. 

Another  prominent  abuse  was  the  practice  of  attorneys  to  return 
orders  for  medical  examination  to  the  Bureau  with  a  request  that  claim- 
ants be  ordered  before  other  boards,  instead  of  forwarding  the  orders 
to  the  claimants. 

This  abuse  grew  to  such  magnitude  that  you  issued  an  order  direct- 
ing that  all  orders  for  medical  examination  be  sent  direct  to  the  claim- 
ant, and  a  card  notice  to  the  attorneys  that  such  examinations  were 
ordered.  The  result  of  this  order  has  been  very  salutary.  Since  this 
change  of  practice  veiy  few  orders  are  returned,  and  claimants,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  prompt  in  pnesenting  themselves  for  examination. 

The  Bureau  is  in  receipt  of  a  large  number  of  letters  fh)m  claimants, 
their  attorneys,  Members  of  Congress,  and  others,  urging  exi>edition 
in  the  disposal  of  claims.  Very  often  it  is  found  on  examination  of  the 
claim  that  it  awaits  the  receipt  of  certificate  of  medicied  examination, 
which  had  been  regularly  ordered,  the  order  having  been  returned  by 
the  examining  surgeons,  after  having  been  held  by  them  for  three 
months,  with  the  indorsement,  <^  Claimant  failed  to  api>ear  within  the 
specified  time."  The  <<held  up"  files  of  the  division  are  burdened  with 
claims  wherein  it  has  been  considered  to  the  interest  of  the  claimant 
that  a  test  examination  be  made,  or  where  the  examination  is  obliga- 
tory under  the  order  that  ^<  when  no  medical  examination  has  been  made 
of  the  claimant  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  adjudication  of  the 
claim  it  will  not  be  admitted  without  anotiier  medical  examination." 

Claimants  should  be  made  to  understand  that  their  claims  can  only 
be  intelligently  disposed  of  after  the  receipt  of  the  certificates  of  exam- 
ination and  that  the  promptness  with  which  such  examination  is  made 
will  materially  expedite  the  adjudication  of  their  claims,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  delay,  neglect,  or  failure  to  appear  for  examination, 
or  useless  correspondence,  seeking  a  waiver  of  examination,  a  change 
of  order,  or  an  explanation,  will  only  delay  the  final  disposition. 

If  by  a  general  circular  letter  claimants  and  their  attorneys  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  no  examinations  are  ordered  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  and  when  ordered  no  further  action  will  be  taken 
until  the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  medical  examination,  and  that 
the  sooner  claimants  present  themselves  for  examination  after  the 
receipt  of  their  orders  the  earlier  will  their  claims  be  considered, 
much  dissatisfaction  will  be  removed,  useless  correspondence  avoided, 
the  number  of  claims  in  the  <<  held  up"  files  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
claims  now  therein  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  Bureau  is  also  in  daily  receipt  of  letters  from  claimants  or  their 
attorneys  requesting  that  orders  for  medical  examination  be  changed  to 
some  other  board  of  examining  surgeons.    It  is  the  practice  of  the 
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Bvi^ML,  wlkeore  ttnotlier  board  of  surgeons  is  accessible  to  the  claimant, 
Dot  to  order  li'm  l>efore  the  board  which  last  examined  him,  as  the 
opiDum  ol  other  sorgeoDS  is  thereby  secured  in  the  case,  affording  the 
Bmsa  such  additional  information  as  to  often  be  of  material  benefit  in 
the  fsoper  diepoeitioii  of  the  claim. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  boards  uf  examining  snrgeons  are  now 
domg  wtfanfiictory  work. 

Th«  pftincifMtl  reason  why  so  many  certificates  have  been  retomed  for 
UDondmeiit  was  the  faUnre  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  book 
of  instmctionB,  especially  paragraph  66,  which  says: 

The  object  of  amedioal  examinatioii  is  to  obtain  a  fiill  and  complete  deecription 
off  Um  dSsabilitiee  for  which  pensions  are  claimed,  and  to  gcin  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  the  eztetnt  to  whieh  fcnej  disable  for  the  performance  of  manoal  labor.  Not 
only  is  it  neoeasary  to  obtain  this  information  in  regard  to  the  disabilities  claimed, 
but  OTwj  existing  disability,  whether  mentioned  in  the  order  for  examination  or 
not,  whether  alleced  by  the  claimant  or  not,  should  be  described  and  rated,  and 
patbolo^eal  relanoDship  to  prior  diseases  or  injuries  must  be  inquired  into  and  the 
eonBlnsions  of  the  board  recorded  on  the  certificate. 

Another  reason  was  the  fact  that  some  boards  were  contented  to 
make  the  statement  that  an  organ  was  normal  when  no  disease  thereof 
was  foond;  bnt  it  has  proved  to  be  unsafe  to  accept  this  statement,  for 
the  reason  that  it  too  often  occnrs  that  a  prior  certificate  describes  a 
patbok^cal  condition,  leaving  it  questionable  whether  a  careful  exam- 
inatk^n  has  really  been  made.  We  therefore  require  that  where  disa- 
bilities are  allied  the  certificate  of  examination  must  show  that  a 
thorough  examination  was  made,  whether  the  result  is  positive  or  neg- 
ative. 

There  are  121  employees  in  the  division,  to  wit:  A  medical  referee, 
an  assistant  medical  referee,  2  qualified  surgeons,  2  principal  examiners, 
37  medical  examiners,  1  clerk  of  class  4, 3  of  class  3, 19  of  class  2,  20  of 
class  1, 19  at  $1,000, 12  copyists  (1900  each),  3  messengers,  and  1  assist- 
ant messenger. 

The  medical  referee  has  general  supervision  of  the  working  force  of 
the  division,  and  is  responsible  for  the  disposition  of  the  work.  The 
assistant  medical  referee  has  charge  of  all  cases  referred  to  the  division 
by  the  Commissioneror  the  Deputy  Commissioners.  Two  of  the  medical 
examiners  re-review  all  cases  which,  under  the  practice,  receive  the 
personal  signature  of  the  medical  referee,  and  with  the  assistant  med- 
ical referee  are  his  special  advisers. 

The  other  emi^oyees  are  employed  as  follows :  16  are  medical  review- 
ers, 34  medical  examiners  and  acting  medical  examiners,  4  adjudicate 
eye  and  ear  cases,  5  dispose  of  cases  on  appeal,  12  review  certificates, 
9  examine  accounts,  19  record  examinations  and  certificates,  12  are  file 
clerks,  and  2  do  the  typewriting  for  the  division.  The  other  4  perform 
the  messenger  work. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  7,259  original  claims  under  the  general  law 
were  admitted  and  4,369  were  rejected.  Other  claims  admitted  under 
this  law  numbered  16,319,  while  18,203  were  rejected.  22,316  claims 
were  retomed  witii  medical  opinions  and  18,103  examinations  were 
ordered*  Und«*  the  act  of  June  27, 1890,  there  were  37,709  original 
chums  admitted  and  22,941  rejected,  while  14  claims  were  rejected  <^no 
benefit.'^  Increase  claims  admitted  under  this  act  numbered  10,270 
and  15,705  claims  were  rejected;  24  claims  were  reduced  and  6  dropped. 
ISyOQ^  examinations  were  ordered  and  25,091  claims  were  returned 
with  medical  opinions.  Since  March  19, 1898, 2,014  appeal  claims  were 
considered.  Ftior  to  this  date  no  separate  record  of  these  claims  was 
kept. 
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Pee  motions  for  reooDAiderfttioQ  received 84 

Fee  motions,  former  decision  affirmed 32 

Fee  motions,  former  decisions  reversed 2 

34 

Total  number  of  cases  acted  upon  by  the  Secretary 515 

Total  nomber  of  cases  in  which  qaestion  of  fee  has  been  determined  without 

appeal 4,203 

Total  number  of  letters  written  relating  to  question  of  fees 5, 002 

APPEALS  TO  THB  SECRETARY  FROM  THE  REJECTION  OF  CLAIMS  BY  THIS  BURBAU. 

Total  number  of  appeals  received  from  the  Secretary  during  the  year  ended 

June  80, 1898 12,057 

Number  of  appeals  dismissed  upon  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner: 

Rejected  on  legal  grounds : 67 

Rejected  on  medical  grounds 433 

Total 500 

Number  of  claims  in  which  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  has  been 

affirmed 3,326 

Number  of  claims  in  which  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  has  been 

reversed 396 

Total  numb||r  acted  upon  by  the  Secretary 4,222 

Leaving  number  of  appeals  to  be  acted  upon 7,835 

ABSTRACT  AND  SUMMARY  IN  CASES  REVERSED  BY  THE  HONORABLE  SBCRETART 

OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Of  the  396  claims  in  whieh  the  action  of  the  Gommissioner  has  been 
reversed  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have  the  honor 
to  snbmit  abstracts  showing  the  date  and  ground  of  rejection  and 
date  and  ground  of  reversal  in  330  cases. 

It  is  shown  that  21  of  said  cases  are  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  45  in  the  field  for  investigation. 

Summary, 
Total  number  of  reversals 396 

Cases  abstracted ^ 390 

Cases  in  hands  of  Secretary \ 21 

Cases  in  field  for  investigation 45 

The  abstract  shows : 

Reversals  of  legal  relectioos  where  action  was  taken  prior  to  April  1, 1S97..    88 
Where  action  was  taken  after  Aprill,  1S97 00 

Total  reversals  of  legal  rejections 148 

Of  the  60  reversals,  where  the  rejection  was  subsequent  to  April  1, 
1897,  but  14  were  direct  reversals,  since  46  were  returned  for  further 
evidence. 

It  also  shows  reversals,  where  rejection  was  on  medical  grounds,  182. 

Of  this  number,  77  were  direct  reversals;  52  were  based  upon  advisory 
medical  opinions,  and  53  returned  for  further  evidence. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  amount  of  work  shown  by 
this  report  is  an  index  of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the  reviewers 
and  clerks  of  the  board  of  review  have  earnestly  labored  during  the 
past  year  to  aid  you  in  your  often-expressed  desire  for  final  abjudica- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  old  soldiers,  their  widows^  minors,  and  depend- 
ent relatives. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  D.  Stephenson, 

Chief  of  the  Board  of  Beview. 

Hon.  H.  Clay  Evans, 

Oammisaioner  of  Pensions. 
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Tablb  No.  28. — Staiea^eni  9h&wing  value  o/pmsion  roll  June  SO  of  each  year  and  amount 

paid  the  following /Ucal  year. 


T,-. 

Annoal  value 

of  pension 

roU. 

Amount  paid 
each  year. 

Average 
annuiu 
value  of 
each  pen- 
sion. 

Average 

annual 

value  under 

general 

law. 

Averafe 
annual 
value  under 
act  June 
27,1890. 

Joe  89- 

iim     

$138.94 
181.99 
144.36 
157.65 
155.08 
158.39 
161.05 
162.04 
163.21 

None. 

1191 

r-*^  '72 
56 

67 
61 

37 
61 
17 
79 

$121.51 
116  20 

KQ3 

$138.41 
135.10 
134.20 
133.94 
133.39 
133.17 
131.79 

ItjBQ 

118  75 

iSM           .      ..      

115.  IS 

las 

112.15 

UM    

100.55 

IM7                    .          .    . 

109  25 

KM  .     

108.11 

«  ao,  1800,  th«  annoal  value  of  the  roll  was  $72,052, 143.    The  act  of  June  27, 1890,  had  Just 

laiaatt,  under  which  mmny  claiias  were  allowed,  and  the  next  year  there  was  paid  out  $116,979,172. 
J«Be8Q.  ia»l,  the  valae  being  $89,347,900,  there  WMpaid  out  ihe  fiscal  year  foUowiuff  $139,159,856. 
The  anniial  value  of  the  roll  bad  erown  to  $116,879,867  by  the  clone  of  that  fisral  year— June  30, 1893— 
smA  there  waa  |kald  oot  the  followInK  year  $156,740,467.  The  difference  between  the  annual  valae  at 
the  daae  of  the  year  and  the  amount  paid  the  following  year  in  accounted  for  by  first  payments,  reis- 
sneafVoin  new  law  to  ol<i,  accraed  pensions,  and  payments  to  widows  and  minors  whose  pensionable 
peitoA  baa  pa^ed  and  the  aocnmulated  pension  is  granted  and  the  pensioner  comes  on  the  roll  for  the 
ena^tiTiaeni,  then  ia  dropped  under  ^'deaths,"  remarriages,*'  **minors,"  or  *'for  other  cauaea.'* 


Tabul  No.  29. — Showing  number  of  employees,  amounts  appropriated  for  salaries  and  for 
special  examinaUons  from  July  1, 1864, 


Vumber 

of  em- 

ployeea. 


7» 


Amounts 
anpronriated 
roraalaries. 


IflB 

I 

1881. i 

mit::::::::  ::::::::.: 

S::::::::! 

1889 

1870 

1871 

vfn, 

un 

1874 

U» 

1818 

MH 

UJ8. 

Mtt.::::::: 

3S4 
842 
468 
884 
888 
388 
878 
878 
888 

$336,340.00 
286.166.00 
806,a6L49 
806,186.20 
867.375.80 
883.600.00 
887,41&03 
488,315.71 
466,049.00 
448,580.00 
46A,82L21 
488,001.21 
448.785.80 
444,480.00 
488,356.70 
968,834.80 
887.15&00 
880,585.00 
1.898,848.77 


Amounts 
apnroprl* 
ftteaforez* 


count  spe- 
cial exam- 
inatimis.a 


$40,000 
40,000 
50,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40.  VO 
40.000 
125,000 
800,000 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1888 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Number 

of  em- 

ployeea. 


1,555 
1,682 
1.682 
1,564 
1.554 
1.554 
1.554 
2,009 
2,000 
2,009 
2,009 
2,005 
1.836 
1,836 
1.836 
1,741 


Amounts 
appropriated 
for  salaries. 


41.550.00 
96,358.80 
64.650.00 
31,120.27 
18, 750. 00 
18,750.00 
18,750.00 
25,357.06 
06.810.00 
06,810.00 
91. 810. 00 
87, 037. 89 
81,710.00 
81,710.00 
81,710.00 
66,210.00 


45,786,776.04 


Amounts 
appropri* 
ateaforex. 
pen8es.ao> 
count  spe- 
cial exam- 
inations.« 


$370,186.78 
580.000.00 
680,000.00 
510,000.00 
415.000.00 
415,000.00 
415,000.00 
415,000.00 
215,000.00 
225,000.00 
400,000.00 
500.000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 
450,000.00 
400,000.00 


7,606,185.78 


•lYiflr  to  1879  the  coe8  oi  examinations  of  claims  was  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  **  Contingent 
And.'* 

158  spedal  azaminere  /or  field  examinations,  added  by  Commissioner  I>ud]ey,  have  been  continued 
Meft  jSusbuse  a8  $1,300  por  annum,  $195,000,  and  are  included  in  number  of  employees  and  amount 
iM  sppnptiMkmM, 

IWT  98 — : 
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Tablb  No.  80. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Pbn3ions, 
Office  op  the  Chief  Olbrk, 

WoAhingtqnj  D.  0.  July  5, 1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  the 
general  average  of  work  performed  in  the  Bureau  has  largely  increased 
over  that  of  last  year.  Good  order  has  generally  prevailed,  and  em- 
ployees as  a  rule  have  shown  commendable  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

That  the  b^t  possible  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  force  under  the  superintendent's  direction  is  shown  by 
the  improved  conditions,  sanitary  and  decorative,  prevailing  through- 
out the  building.  That  any  cause  of  complaint  should  exist  is  largely 
due  to  lack  of  laboring  force  and  limitation  of  appropriations. 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  admitted  files  is  worthy  of  especial  atten- 
tion, showing  an  increase  in  work  over  that  of  1897  of  109,836  cases 
handled  and  292,430  pieces  of  evidence  applied.  The  work  performed 
in  1897  was  274,880  cases  drawn,  207,198  cases  filed,  and  67,673  pieces 
of  evidence  applied,  a  total  of  549,751,  and  for  1898  was  345,498  cases 
drawn,  246,416  cases  filed,  and  158,970  pieces  of  evidence  applied,  a 
total  of  750,884.  This  showing  is  particularly  gratifying,  as  the  work 
in  that  division  is  accomplished  under  conditions  of  much  physical  dis- 
comfort, due  to  the  location  of  the  file  rooms  immediately  underneath 
the  roof,  where  the  changes  of  temperature  are  extreme.  During  the 
year  52,266  original  claims  were  added  to  the  admitted  files.  The  total 
of  certificate  cases  now  in  said  files  or  in  pending  files  awaiting  action 
on  claim  for  increase  is  1,430,200. 

But  little  space  is  now  left  for  the  further  disposition  of  admitted 
claims,  and  this  question  presents  a  serious  problem,  and  one  that  will 
require  earnest  attention  in  the  near  future. 

That  the  army  and  navy  survivors'  division  has  not  been  idle 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  chief  of  that  division.  In  1897  the 
names  and  addresses  of  193,386  soldiers  were  furnished  on  call  from  the 
different  adjudicating  divisions,  and  in  1898  the  number  increased  to 
317,453,  showing  a  gain  for  the  year  of  124,067.  It  also  appears  that 
136,000  new  names  and  addresses  were  added  to  this  list,  this  part  of 
the  work  being  largely  increased  as  a  result  of  a  card  system  now  in 
use  in  the  adjudicating  divisions.  This  division  has  for  immediate 
reference  the  names  and  addresses  of  nearly  1,000,000  survivors  of 
the  war. 

As  illustrating  in  part  the  needs  of  this  Bureau  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies, to  keep  it  in  effective  operation,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  requisitions  filled  and  supplied  through  the  stationery  division 
included  8,111,000  white  envelopes,  1,017,950  manila  envelopes, 
19,445,825  blanks  of  all  descriptions,  7,186  books  of  record,  and  21,000 
pamphlets. 

There  are  over  100  typewriting  machines  in  use  in  the  Bureau. 

The  attorneys'  room,  an  unpretentious  but  valuable  addition  to  the 
working  machinery  of  the  Bureau,  shows  an  increased  output  in  work, 
the  number  of  cases  handled  exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  6,313.  The 
report  of  the  clerk  in  charge  shows  that  during  the  past  year  requests 
were  filed  for  60,056  cases.  Of  this  number  36,929  were  drawn  for 
examination,  and  13,127  slips  were  returned  to  the  attorneys  with  the 
last  charge,  the  cases  being  out  of  the  files. 
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There  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  volame  of  work  done  by  the  Bureau 
shown  in  tbe  report  of  the  chief  of  the  maU  division.  Nothing  could 
indicate  more  cle&rly  the  increased  demand  on  the  resources  of  the 
Boreaa  tlian  tlie  fact  that  1,510,199  pieces  of  mail  matter  were  handled 
m  this  division  in  excess  of  that  handled  in  1897.  The  report  of  the 
chief  of  tlie  division  shows  the  receipt  during  the  year  1898  of  218  489 
applications  and  3,871,545  pieces  of  mail  exclusive  of  applications; 'the 
outgmng  niaU  reached  2,476,933  pieces,  an  increase  over  1897  of  449,537 
pieces. 

It  is  proper  to  add  in  this  connection  that  the  clerks  are  almost  with- 
out exception  promptly  at  their  desks  at  9  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.,  the  tardy 
list  beingr  redaeed  practically  to  unavoidable  causes.  In  this  matter 
l^e  chiefs  of  divisions  have  set  a  commendable  example. 

Bepeetfolly  submitted. 

^        ^    r^  ^  W.  H.  Bayly,  (7A*e/ Oferfe 

Hon.  H.  Ci-AY  Evans,  '        "^ 

Camfnissi€ni^r  of  FenHons. 
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6  EEPOBT  OP   THE  SECEETAEY   OF  THE  INTl 

NAVY  PENSION  FUND. 

The  money  accniing  to  the  United  States  from  sale  ( 
ites  a  fund  which  must  remain  forever  a  fund  for 
ensions  to  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  who  ma 
iceive  the  same.  The  law  provides  that  if  saoh  fund 
»r  the  purpose  the  publiQ  faith  is  pledged  to  make  up  t 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  navy  pensio 
ut  in  1862r  it  amounted  to  $1,356,000,  and  in  1864  to 
0 w  amounts  to  about  $  1 4,000,000.  The  interest  on  the 
as  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  navy  pensions,  and  in 
as  passed  reducing  the  interest  on  said  fund  to  3  per  < 
Since  1870  the  amount  derived  from  the  interest  o 
een  inadequate  to  pay  all  navy  pensions,  and  the  ] 
ledges  the  public  faith  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ha 
ito  operation  since  that  date. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  interest  on  the  na^ 
vailable  for  the  payment  of  navy  pensions  has  been  a 

or  1895 

or  1896 

or  1897 

or  1898 , 

The  amounts  paid  during  said  years  for  navy  pe 
>Ilows: 

11895 

11896 

11897 

11898 

It  will  readily  appear  that  the  amount  of  interest  oi 
ion  fund  made  available  for  the  payment  of  navy  pern 
eriod  above  noted  was  in  fact  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
lents  made  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the  serv 

In  the  naval  appropriation  act  of  1870  it  was  pn 
resent  and  all  future  appropriations  for  the  supiK)r1 
tates  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  should  be 
aid  from  the  income  of  the  naval  pension  fund. 

This  fund  is  also  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  hal 
lade  to  disabled  seamen  or  marines  for  twenty  years' 
Uowance  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  disab 
ave  served  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  for  a  peri( 
hese  allowances  are  separate  from  and  in  addition  tc 
'hich  these  persons  are  entitled  under  existing  laws. 

WHO  ABE  ENTITLED  TO  PENSIONS. 
REVOLUTIONAHY  WAR. 

The  act  of  March  18, 1818,  thirty-five  years  after  th 
tie  Bevolutiouary  war,  was  the  first  general  act  passed 
ion  for  service  only.  Its  beneficiaries  were  requfred  t 
ircumstances  and  in  need  of  assistance. 

About  1820  Congress  became  alarmed  at  the  large  n 
ants  for  pensions  under  this  act  (there  were  about  8,000 
320,  passed  what  has  been  known  as  the  <<  alarm  act,'^ 
II  pensioners  then  on  the  roll  to  furnish  a  schedule  c 
roperty  then  in  their  x>ossession.     Many  of  the  p( 
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sdedules  sho'w^ecL  tliey  possessed  too  mach  property  were  dropped  from 
theioUs.  Pensioners  \¥ere  dropped  who  owned  as  small  an  amount  as 
♦150  worth  of  prox>erty. 

On  May  15^  1828,  or  forty-five  years  after  the  war,  service  pension 

Wtts  granted  to  tbose  v^ho  served  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  Eevolation. 

On  Jnne  7, 1832,  or  forty-nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  a 

general  law  was  enacted  pensioning  all  sarvivors  who  served  not  less 

than  ^x.  months  in  said  war. 

On  Jnly  4, 1836,  being  fifty-three  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
war,  an  act  was  x>^8^  granting  pension  for  five  years  to  Kevolntionary 
war  widows,  provided  they  were  married  to  the  soldier  or  sailor  before 
the  close  of  lus  last  service  and  that  his  service  was  not  less  than  six 
months. 

On  July  7, 1838,  or  fifty-five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  above 
act  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  where  the  marriage  took  place  before 
January  1, 1794. 

On  July  29, 1848,  or  sixty-five  years  after  the  war,  the  above  laws 
were  amended  to  include  those  who  were  married  prior  to  January  1, 
1800. 

On  February  3,  1853,  or  seventy  years  after  the  war,  an  act  was 
passed  striking  out  the  limitation  as  to  date  of  marriage. 

WAB  OP  1812. 

The  first  law  granting  pension  for  service  in  the  war  of  1812  was 
passed  February  14, 1871,  fifty-six  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  act  required  sixty  days'  service,  and  widows  were  not  entitled 
Qoless  they  were  married  to  soldier  or  sailor  prior  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
February  17, 1816. 

The  act  of  March  9, 1878,  sixty- three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
reduced  the  period  of  service  to  fourteen  days,  and  made  no  limitation 
as  to  date  of  marriage  in  case  of  widows. 

WAB  WITH  HEXICO. 

On  January  29, 1887,  thirty-nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  an 
act  was  passed  providing  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  widows  for 
Bttrice  of  sixty  days,  if  62  years  of  age,  or  disabled  or  dependent. 

nroiAN  WAKS. 

On  July  27, 1892,  fifty  years  after  period  included  in  the  act,  pension 
was  provided  for  those  who  served  thirty  days  in  the  Black  Hawk, 
Creek,  Cherokee,  and  Florida  war  with  Seminole  Indians,  irom  1832  to 
1842,  and  to  their  widows. 

There  has  never  been  any  law  pensioning  widows  of  soldiers  whose 
death  was  due  to  service  in  time  of  i>eace  prior  to  March  4, 1861. 

No  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  mothers  and  fathers  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  if  the  death  of  soldier  or  sailor  resulted  from  service 
prior  to  March  4, 1861. 

The  laws  relating  to  pension  have  been  more  liberal  since  1861  than 
they  were  prior  to  that  date. 

To  make  it  plainer,  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will  cite  the  case 
of  a  sailor  who  lost  both  arms  in  the  service  and  line  of  duty  prior  to 
March  4, 1861.  He  would  be  entitled  to  a  rating  beginning  at  $3.50 
per  month  and  to  the  various  rates  provided  from  time  to  time,  to  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1889,  when  he  would  receive  $100  per  month. 
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ACTS  OF  JULY  14,  1882,  AKD  MABOH  8, 

Any  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  disabled 
eceived  or  disease  contracted  in  the  service  of  th 
n  the  line  of  daty,  may  be  pensioned  for  snch 
^ntinaance. 

In  case  of  his  death  from  canses  originating  as 
^idow  or  his  child  or  children  nnder  16  years  of 
o  pension.  If  he  left  no  widow  or  child  unde 
Qother,  father,  or  orphan  sisters  and  brothers  are 
lamed. 

ACT  OP  JTJITE  27,  1890. 

Any  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  who  served 
n  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  St 
^ar  of  the  rebellion,  who  has  been  honorably  d 
ind  who  is  saffering  from  disability  of  a  permane 
■esnlt  of  his  own  vicious  habits,  which  incapacitat 
brmance  of  manual  labor  in  such  a  degree  as  to  i 
^arn  a  support,  is  entitled  to  pension  under  this 
(6  per  month  nor  more  than  $12  per  month. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  any  person  named  abov^ 
entitled  to  pension,  provided  she  married  him  pi 
md  that  she  is  without  other  means  of  support  t 
S  she  remarries  or  dies,  the  child  or  children  of  i 
inder  the  age  of  16  years  become  entitled. 

ACT  OF  AUGUST  5.  1802. 

All  women  employed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of 
luring  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  for  a  period  ol 
md  who  were  honorably  relieved  from  such  servic 
don,  provided  they  are  unable  to  earn  a  support. 

SEBVICB  PENSIONS. 

There  is  no  law  granting  service  pension  to  an 
endered  since  the  war  with  Mexico. 

tULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PENSK 
SENATE,  JANUARY  11,  1898. 

1.  Consideration  will  not  be  given  to  any  bill  wh 
lubmitted  to  the  Pension  Bureau  for  adjudicati< 
)roof  is  presented  that  the  claimant  has  no  pensi 
;he  Bureau.  Claims  passed  upon  by  the  Bureau, 
ejected,  will  not  be  entertained  by  this  committe 
east  one  year  has  elapsed. 

2.  Where  original  pension  or  increase  of  pensi 
>y  special  act,  no  proposition  for  additional  pensio 
>y  this  committee. 

3.  Bills  providing  for  the  payment  of  arrears  w 
n  any  case. 

4.  Bills  proposing  to  pension  children  of  soldie 
ained  except  in  cases  where  the  child  has  been 
otherwise  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  fron 
lood,  and  then  only  in  cases  of  destitution. 

5.  Bills  for  increasing  pensions  by  special  ac 
pranted  by  the  Bureau  at  the  maximum  rate  unde 
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>  mannfactore  of  patented  inventions,  but  to  I 
)8ted,  as  everyone  is,  in  the  early  issue  ol  i 
iless  patents.    The  attention  of  the  office  is  no 

r  the  best  possible  plan  for  remedying  the  de  i 

n  of  classification,  and  making  snch  change  i 

^e  determined  to  be  the  most  practicable  and  i 

\^  the  imperfections  in  the  present  system. 

iile  referring  to  this  subject,  I  wish  to  express 

satisfaction,  but  also  the  gratification  felt  bi 

ican  patent  system  for  the  intelligent,  promp 

^ou  have  given  to  the  efforts  made  by  us  to 

ing  force.    It  will  be  a  unique  experience  fo 

stents  in  submitting  the  estimates  of  appropi 

year  not  to  be  obliged  to  ask  for  an  increase 

appeals  have  been  made  in  vain.    This  yeai 

made  at  all* 

COPYISTS  AT  $720. 

hall,  however,  in  submitting  the  estimates  i 
ty-six  copyists,  now  receiving  $720,  be  paid  $ 
n  other  departments  and  bureaus.  This  will 
[on  justice,  but  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  retail 
illed  stenographers  and  typewriters  such  as 
;.  Many  of  our  best  assistants  in  this  line 
offices  to  the  distinct  detriment  of  this.  T 
lalize  these  salaries  will  be  $13,680. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

ring  the  past  six  months  thirteen  members  of 
resigned.  These  resignations  cripple  the  f 
before  new  and  inexperienced  men  can  ren< 
)e.  These  frequent  changes  in  the  force  of  t 
small  magnitude.  While  a  majority  of  thes^ 
urpose  of  going  into  business,  some,  actual 
^tism  and  a  sense  of  duty,  have  tendered  tl 
ry  and  are  now  rendering  efficient  aid  at  the 
med  back  at  the  successful  termination  of  th< 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

C 

>  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  RAILROADS. 


DePABTHBNT  of  THB  iNTEBIOBy 

Office  of  Oommissioneb  of  Bailboads, 

Washington^  J).  C,  November  1, 1898. 
Sib:  In  compliatice  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  creat- 
ing this  Bureau,  approved  June  19, 1878  (20  Stat,  169,  sec  3),  I  have 
the  YionoT  to  submit  the  following  reiK)rt  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1898,  on  the  physical  and  financial  condition  of  the  property  and  aflfairs 
of  the  several  railroad  companies  which  have  received  sabsidies  fhun 
the  United  States,  and  which  have  submitted  such  reports  as  have 
been  called  for  under  the  law. 

BAILBOAD  OPEBATIGKS. 

The  long  period  of  financial  depression,  which  commenced  in  1883, 
continuing  thronghont  the  sacceeding  three  years,  and  culminating  in 
1896,  has  disappeared.  Obeerfalness  has  supplanted  distrust,  and  the 
old  feeling  of  confidence  which  prevailed  before  the  fear  of  tight  money 
arose  has  returned  with  renewed  strength  and  with  every  prospect  of 
eontinuance.  The  business  of  the  country  generally  has  been  steadily 
expanding  for  the  past  fifteen  months.  This  is  an  established  fact, 
obaervi^le  in  almost  every  channel  of  industry,  and  particularly  so  in 
railroad  aflEairs. 

When  the  industries  of  our  country  are  active  and  business  is  good, 
railway  trafSc  is  large  and  the  masses  of  the  people  are  employed. 
This  is  the  condition  of  our  coontry  today,  and  it  is  almost  an  ideal 
conditioD  of  national  prosperity.  In  the  railroad  sitnation  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  roads,  which  only  two  or  three  years  ago  were  in 
receivers'  hands,  now  pajing  dividends  on  their  preferred  stocks  and 
piling  up  surpluses,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  will  be 
distributed  among  the  common  shareholders.  The  physical  conditions 
of  our  railroads,  generally,  are  better  than  ever  before;  they  are  better 
egidpped,  both  physically  and  financially^  than  at  any  time  in  their 
Idstoiy. 
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Many  railroads,  which  in  1893,  on  account  of  the  stringency  of  the 
times,  were  forced  to  cut  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  20  per 
cent,  have  voluntarily  restored  the  old  basis  of  wages. 

In  April,  1894,  receivers  contiH)lled  in  this  country  210  roads,  embrac- 
ing about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United  States.  On 
June  30  of  this  year  there  were  only  119  railroads  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict,  under  the  present  condition  of  pros- 
perity, that  within  another  year  the  list  of  insolvent  railroads  will  be 
as  small  as  it  was  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  1893. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PROPERTIES. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  of  this  year  I  person- 
ally inspected  the  properties  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 
Kailroad  companies,  and  several  of  the  land-grant  lines  in  the  West 
and  on  the  Pacific  slope.  On  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  allow- 
ance for  traveling  expenses,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  or  the  force 
of  this  Bureau  to  actually  inspect  all  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
roadbed,  shops,  equipment,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  various  lines  of  railroad 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office,  and  to  report  thereon  as 
required  by  the  act  creating  this  Bureau.  However,  of  the  roads  I 
inspected,  I  traveled  over  them  only  in  the  daytime,  and  was  enabled 
to  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  properties.  Sub- 
stantial improvements  have  been  made  in  the  roadbed  on  the  main 
lines,  heavy  steel  rails  have  taken  the  place  of  iron  rails,  wooden 
bridges  are  being  replaced  by  others  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  ballast- 
ing  is  more  extensive  and  much  improved. 

During  the  month  of  May  of  this  year  I,  with  the  assistant  book- 
keeper, visited  the  general  offices  of  the  bond-aided  railroad  companies 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  the  books  and  accounts  were  thoroughly 
examined  and  the  amounts  due  the  United  States  from  each,  under  the 
acts  of  1862, 1864  and  1878,  carefully  computed  and  ascertained. 

NEW  STEENQTHENING  CONDITIONS. 

The  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands — ^the  possible,  probable  con- 
trol of  the  Philippine  and  Ladrone  islands — must  open  up  new  trade 
relations  of  such  growing  proportions  with  them  as  to  so  materially 
increase  the  business  of  all  the  bond-aided  roads,  as  to  be  well  within 
the  scope  of  reason  to  anticipate  their  ability,  at  an  early  date,  to  pay 
principal  and  interest  of  their  debt  to  the  United  States. 

These  new  eastern  iK)8sessions,  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  produc- 
ing tropical  products — our  annual  demand  for  which  is  to  the  extent 
of  $225,000,000  (about  one-third  of  our  entire  imports) — will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  entirely  furnished  from  these  new  possessions  and  our  own 
products  taken  in  exchange,  whOe  now  our  exports  to  these  islands,  I 
believe,  do  not  exceed  $15,000,000  annually. 
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Heretofore,  under  former  sway,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  dis- 
ooarage  business  intercoarse  with  Americans.  Under  the  new  order 
of  tilings  in  these  islands  every  efibrt  will  be  made  to  encourage  trade 
with  uBj  and  when  the  x>opalation  is  doubled  in  numbers,  and  is  in 
creased  ten  times  in  ability  to  produce  and  consume,  which  is  not  an 
unreasonable  anticipation,  what  then  will  our  trade  amount  tot  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine. 

Less  than  5,000,000  British  colonists  in  Australasia  exchange  products 
to  the  amount  of  $650,000,000  annually.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  in  a  fe^w  years  the  trade  with  our  new  possessions  will  fully 
equal,  if  it  will  not  surpass,  all  this,  of  which  the  United  States  must 
and  will  control  the  bulk. 

Furthermore,  in  my  judgment,  the  vast  volumes  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  which  now  find  their  way  from  the  Middle  Western  grain  prai- 
ries to  Asia  and  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  via  the 
Atlantic  seaiK>rt8,  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  reach  these  same  destina- 
tions via  Pacific  seaports,  and  with  this  changed  condition  will  come 
vastly  incr^i^ed  tonnage  and  revenues  to  all  the  transcontinental  lines. 
The  diversion  of  this  very  traffic  on  this  idea  is  now  receiving  the 
carefiil  attention  and  consideration  of  the  executive  and  managing 
officials  of  some  of  the  leading  lines  between  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and 
other  Middle  Western  grain  centers  and  the  Pacific  slope,  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  the  interest  the  United  States  has  in  bond-aided  railroads, 
and  especially  in  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  should  not  be  ^^  scaled," 
but  that  we  have  every  reason  to  look  for  repayment  of  dollar  for  dollar, 
principal  and  interest,  loaned  or  advanced  by  the  Government  origi- 
nally to  these  corporations. 

GOVERNMENT  LINE  TO   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

It  may  be  timely  just  now  to  suggest  that  the  Government  construct 
and  operate  a  lirst-class  double-track  railway  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  by  air-line  route.  This  will  open  the  shortest  line, 
measured  by  the  map,  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  along  and  near  the  coal  fields  of  the  east,  and  tbe 
west  of  this  side  of  the  Eockies,  and  making  the  most  direct  line  from 
our  great  commercial  centers  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

This,  with  other  lines  now  working  overland,  may  prove  ample  for 
tbe  wants  of  commerce  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Orient,  holding 
trade  and  travel  within  our  borders  pending  the  experiment  of  a  canal 
through  the  fevered  climate  of  the  Isthmus. 

An  overland  route  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  to  Accapulco,  now 
approaching  completion,  may  be  an  important  adjunct  to  our  own 
overland  routes  as  commerce  increases. 

The  home  advantages  of  an  overland  line  by  the  Government  will  be 
to  draw  the  people  nearer  together  in  interests  and  sympathies,  and  will 
INT  98— 31IS 7 
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serve  them  as  a  safeguard  against  the  monopoly  of  corporations.  As 
trade  increases  it  may  develop  the  importance  of  a  direct  and  similar 
line  to  Seattle,  in  Washington  State. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  little  south  of  the  direct  line  between  New  York 
and  San  Diego,  but  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  indicate 
that  possibly  a  better  route  may  be  found  from  that  point,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis  may  prove  an  important 
consideration.  A  survey,  therefore,  by  direct  lines  should  be  made 
from  each  of  these  points. 

On  July  7, 1898,  Congress  enacted  the  following,  which  was  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  general  deficiency  bill : 

Settlement  with  the  Central  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  Railroads: 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  iDterior,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  their  successors  in  office,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion wilii  fall  power  to  settle  the  indebtedness  to  the  Government  growing  out  of 
the  issue  of  bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Western 
Pacific  bond-aided  railroads,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  them,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  and  the  owners  of  said  railroads:  Provided^ 
That  any  and  all  settlements  thus  made  shall  be  Kubmitted  in  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  approval  or  disapproval,  and  unless  approved  by  him  shall  not  be 
binding. 

That  said  commission  shall  not  agree  to  accept  a  less  sum  in  settlement  of  the 
amount  due  the  United  States  than  the  full  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  and 
all  amounts  necessary  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  moneys  paid  for  interest  or 
otherwise:  And  also  provided,  That  said  commission  are  hereby  empowered  to  grant 
such  time  or  times  of  payment  by  installment,  and  at  such  rates  of  interest,  to  be  not 
less  than  three  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  and  with  such  security 
as  to  said  commission  may  seem  expedient :  Provided,  however,  That  in  any  settlement 
that  may  be  made  the  final  payment  and  full  discharge  of  said  indebtedness  shall  not 
be  postponed  to  exceed  ten  years  and  the  whole  amount,  principal  and  interest,  shall 
be  paid  in  equal  semiannual  installments  within  the  period  so  limited,  and  in  any 
settlement  made  it  shall  be  provided  that  if  default  shall  be  made  in  any  payment  of 
either  principal  or  interest  or  any  part  thereof  then  the  whole  sum  and  all  install- 
ments, principal  and  interest,  shall  immediately  become  due  and  payable,  notwith- 
standing any  other  stipulation  of  said  settlement:  Provided  further.  That  unless  the 
settlement  herein  authorized  be  perfected  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  at  once  proceed  to  foreclose  all  liens 
now  held  by  the  United  States  against  said  railroad  companies  and  to  collect  the 
indebtedness  herein  sought  to  be  settled,  and  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  held  to  waive  or  release  any  right,  lien,  or  cause  of  action  already  held  by  the 
United  States. 

That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  said  com- 
mission in  making  the  said  settlement. 

It  is  anticipated  that  an  early  date  the  commission  will  take  action 
on  the  above  law. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  statement  showing 
the  increase  of  net  earnings  of  the  different  railroads  over  those  of  last 
year: 

Union  Pacific  Railway $1,395,017.08 

Central  Pacific 1,566,134.97 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 72,748.85 
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Central  Branch  Union  Pacific $57,123.44 

AtchiBon,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fo 2,263,847.77 

Chicago  and  North-western 989,262.14 

Chicago,  Bnrlingtonand  Qnincy 1,785,073.19 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 1,078,868.16 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 1,418,792.18 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 33, 930. 60 

Dnhaque  and  Sioux  City 216, 556. 20 

Hannihal  and  St.  Joseph 40,497.67 

Little  Rock  and  MemphU 68,891.84 

MiBsouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 641,214.53 

MisBouri  Pacific 587,854.94 

Xorthem  Pacific    6,382,751.71 

Oregon  and  California 477,907.99 

St.  Lonis  and  San  Francisco 320,044.17 

St  Loais,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 914, 387. 46 

St.  Panl  and  Duluth 65,577.83 

Soathem  Pacific  of  California 2,582,204.26 

Texas  and  Pacific 426,440.75 

Wisconsin  Central 139,492.06 

Total  increase  of  net  earnings 23,514,619.79 

Of  the  subsidy  bonds  which  were  issued  by  the  United  States  under 
the  acts  of  1862  and  1864  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  several 
Pacific  railroads  there  have  matured  $50,618,962,  and  $50,489,952  of 
these  bonds  have  been  redeemed  and  paid  out  of  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  leaving  still  due  and  unpaid  $129,000, 
as  is  shown  in  detail  by  the  following  statement: 


TJaion  Pacific: 

Matured  Febnuuy  1, 1806 . 
Matured  January  1, 1897... 
Matured  Januaiy  1, 180H. . . 


Kaoaaa  Padfie': 

Matured  Korember  1, 1896  . 
Matured  J anoary  1,1896.... 
Matured Janoarr  1, 1807  ... 
Matared  January  1, 1896. .. . 


Ceatral  Branoh  Union  Pacific: 
Matured  Janoairy  1. 1896. .. . 
Matured  Januanr  ],  1807. .. . 
Matured  Jannary  1. 1886. .. . 


Matared  January  1, 1897. 
Matured  January  1, 1888. 


WMten  Pacific:  Matured  January  1. 1897 

Sioux  City  and  Padflc:  Matured  January  1, 1898  . 

Total 


Centnl  Pacific: 

Matured  January  16. 1895 2,362,000 

Matured  January  1,1896 1,600,000 


Amount. 


$4,320,000 
3,840,000 
15.919,612 


24,079,512 


640,000 
1,440,000 
2,800,000 
1,423,000 


6.303,000 


640,000 
640.000 
320,000 


1,600,000 


2,112,000 
10,614,120 


16,688,120 


820,000 
1,628.320 


50,618,962 


Redeemed. 


$4, 310, 000 
3,840,000 
16,858,512 


24,008,612 


685,000 
1,437,000 
2,800,000 
1,419,000 


6,291,000 


640,000 
640,000 
820,000 


1,600,000 


2,362,000 

1,600.000 

2,112,000 

10,573,120 


16, 647, 120 


320,000 
1,623,320 


50,489,062 


Due  and 
unpaid. 


$10,000 


61,000 


71,000 


6,000 
3,000 


4,000 


12,000 


41,000 


41,000 


5,000 


129,000 
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The  remaining  bonds  of  the  above  issae  fall  dae  as  follows: 

Union  Pacific,  January  1, 1899 $3,157,000 

Central  Pacific,  January  1, 1899 9,197,000 

Western  Pacific,  January  1,1899 1,650,500 

Total 14,004,560 

Payments  have  been  anticipated  and  redemptions  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  tlie  bonds  maturing  January  1,  1899,  as 
follows:  • 

Union  Pacific $254,000 

Central  Pacific 624,000 

Western  Pacific 40,000 

Total 918,000 

The  tabulated  statement  given  below  shows  (1)  the  princij>al  of  the 
bonds  originally  issued  by  the  United  States  to  the  several  railroad 
companies;  (2)  the  unreimbursed  interest  paid  on  same  by  the  United 
States;  (3)  amounts  due  firom  the  United  States  to  the  several  railroad 
companies,  and  (4)  the  balance  of  indebtedness  of  the  companies  on 
June  30, 1898: 


Name  of  road. 


PriDcipftL 


Interest. 


TotaL 


Central  Pacific $25,885,120.00 

Wentern  Pacific 

Central  BrAnch  Union  Pacillo 

Sioux  City  and  Paoiflo 


1,970,560.00 
1, 600, 000. 00 
1,628,320.00 


Total '    81,084,000.00 


$36,573,623.97 
8,403,585.94 
2,167,468.46 
2,601,088.39 


I  ' 


$62,458,748.07 
5,374,145.94 
3,767,408.46 
4,232,408.30 


44, 74S,  766. 76  >      75, 832, 766. 76 


Due  from  the  rnitel  State.^. 


Name  of  road. 


I 


Jndf^ent* 

and  allowed 

claims. 


I  BondH  and  tin- 
invests  cash 
in  Hinkiug 
fund. 


Central  Pacific,  i '    $1,162,939.48 

Wefttem  Paoiflo ' 

Central  Branch  Union  Paoiflo ; 

Sioux  City  and  Paclflo j 


$7,662,650.30 


TotaL 


$8,825,589.78 


Balaaoe  doe 

the  United 

SUtea. 


$53, 633, 154. 10 
5,374, 145.  SH 
8,767.468.46 
4,232,408.39 


Total r 1,162,939.48        7,662,650.30  1      8,825,589.78  i      67,007,176.98 


NOTB.— The  Govemm«-nt  ban  been  reimboraed  for  $27,236,512  principal  and  $31,211,711.75  intenwt, 
being  the  total  iudebtednesH  nf  the  Union  Paclflo  RailroMl  Company  to  November  1,  1897,  and  for  the 
principal  of  the  Kansaa  Pacific  indebtedness,  amounting  to  $6,803,000. 

BOND-AIDED  ROADS. 
UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  pecaniary  interests  of  the  Government  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad  terminated  on  November  1, 1807,  when  its  main  line  was  sold 
to  the  purchasing  trustees  of  the  Union  Pacific  reorganization  com- 
mittee, under  a  decree  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska.  The  bids  of  the  trustees,  which  were  accepted  and  the  sale 
confirmed  on  November  6, 1697}  covered  the  entire  indebtedness  to  the 
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Umtecl  states  to  "STovember  1, 1897,  including  the  $13,645,250,  in  bonds 
at  par  then  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Union  Pacific 
sinking  fund.  The  amount  dne  the  Government  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

Principal  of  debt $27,236,512.00 

Baluice  of  intereet  paid  by  UDited  States 30,830, 181.51 

Interest  accmed  and  not  yet  paid  (foar  months) 381, 530. 24 

Total  debt $58,448,223.75 

Credit: 

Cash  in  sinking  fnnd 4,537,921.39 

Bonds  in  sinking  fund,  at  par 13, 645, 250. 00 

Interest  due  November  1, 1897,  on  bonds  in  sink- 
ing fand 11,446.87 

ToUl 18,194,618.26 

Balance  due 40,253,605.49 

This  balance  was  reqnired  to  be  paid  in  four  equal  installments 
within  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  days,  respectively,  after  confirma- 
tion of  sale,  all  of  which  pa3rments  have  been  made.  The  amounts 
actually  realized  by  the  United  States  from  the  said  sales  and  from  the 
provisions  in  the  decree  are  as  follows : 

Amount  paid  for  railroad,  franchises,  and  property $40, 253, 605. 49 

For  securities  in  sinking  fund 13,645,250.00 

Cash  in  sinking  fnnd  applied 4,537,921.39 

Interest  collected  November  1, 1897,  on  bonds  in  sinking  fund 11, 446. 87 

Total  amount  realized 58,448,223.75 

A  second  foreclosure  suit  instituted  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Union  Pacific  Railtray  Company  and  others,  for  tlie  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgages  on  the  bond  aided  portion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  was  prose- 
cuted to  a  final  decree,  and  this  road  was  sold  on  the  16th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  to  Louis  Fitzgerald  and  Alvin  W.  Krech,  as  purchasing 
trustees,  for  the  sum  of  $6,303,000,  which  amount  has  been  duly  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  purchasing  trustees  duly 
transferred  and  assigned  their  bid,  and  all  their  rights  as  bidders  and 
purchasers  of  said  railroad,  franchises,  and  property,  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailrood  Ck»mpany. 

In  the  decrees  for  the  sale  of  the  Union  division  and  the  Kansas 
division  it  is  stipulated  that  they  are  sold  subject  to  the  following 
provision: 

"Saving  and  excepting  the  right  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  have  the  preference  at  all  times  in  the  use,  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  of  compensation,  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  paid  by  private  par- 
ties for  the  same  kind  of  service,  of  the  said  telegraph  line  and  railroad 
for  the  transmission  of  dispatches  over  said  telegraph  line  and  the 
transportation  of  mails,  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  supplies,  and 
public  stores  upon  said  railroad  for  the  Government  whenever  required 
by  any  dex>artment  thereof.^ 
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The  entire  indebtedness  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
the  United  States  was  $12,891,900.19.  There  remains,  after  dedactin£^ 
$6,303,000,  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale,  a  balance  of  96,588,900.19 
still  due  the  United  States.  Proceedings  have  been  instituted  against 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Nebraska,  by  which 
it  claimed  that  the  United  States  be  allowed  the  said  principal  sum  of 
$6,588,900.19,  together  with  interest  upon  the  sum  of  $12,891,900.19 
from  April  1, 1897,  to  February  10, 1898,  and  also  interest  on  $6,688,900.19 
from  February  16, 1898.  An  amount  of  securities  and  assets  which  are 
not  covered  by  any  specific  lien  or  incumbrance  are  involved  in  this  seq- 
uestration suit.  It  is  believed  that  this  amount  will  exceed  $4,000,000. 
The  claims  presented  by  all  parties  approximate  a  total  of  $60,000,000. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  June  23, 1897, 
and  has  become  the  successor  to  the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailiray 
Company.  The  entire  main  line  was  opened  to  public  business  AprU 
16, 1898. 

By  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864  lands  were  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  companies  forming  the  present  corporation  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Union  Pacific 12,000,000 

Kansas  Pacific 6,000,000 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph 1,400,000 

Total 19,400,000 

The  following  points  are  the  land-grant  termini :  Union  Pacific,  Bridge 
Junction,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Union  Depot,  Ogden,  Utah;  Kansas 
Pacific,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  a  point  on  the  railroad  between  Monu- 
ment and  Gopher  stations  and  Eighteenth  street,  Denver,  Colo.;  Den- 
ver Pacific,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  there  were  patented  to  this  company  291,291.19  acres.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  patented  to  June  30, 1898,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
General  Land  Office  is  as  follows: 

Union  Pacific :  Acres.  Acres. 

In  Colorado 507,072.63 

In  Nebraska 4,782,753.51 

In  Wyoming 1,360,467.86 

In  Utah 341,520.29 

6. 991, 814. 29 

Kansas  Pacific : 

In  Kansas 2,940,058.41 

In  Colorado 192,018.38 

3, 132, 076. 79 

Denver  Pacific,  Colorado 453,267.06 

Total 10,577,158,14 
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The  company  makes  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  its 
land  department: 


Unton  Pacifie. 


Acquired  by  United  States  patent. . . , 

Acquired  by  canoellation  of  cont  racts 

Diapoted  of  for  cash  and  on  time  ! 

eoBtnetse , 


AereM. 
6,991,942.28 
2,128,607.01 

9,783.487.76 


ToUloaahrraeiptAfroroallftales....   $23,013,495.44 
Auoont  outstanding  on  account  of  , 
Ume  sales 2,344.300.10 

BMsipts  daring  tbe  year 

Expenses  doling  the  year 


118,902.93 
79,919.53 


Kansas 
Pacific,  a 


AereM. 
3.227.642.09 
659,204.36 

4,153.048.52 


$13,626,69L06 
2,792,418.24 


143.960.12 
21.869.20 


Sarplos 

Arera^e  price  per  acre  for  all  sales  i 

to  date 

Arerage  price  per  acre  nofr  asked. . . 


38,983.40 


2.46  I 
.65  , 


122,090.92 


4.16 
2.50 


Denver 
Pacific,  b 


Aerei. 
442.152.29 
74.807.51 

d  591, 467. 63 


Total 


Aeret. 
10.681.737.26 
2.862,708.88 

14,528,003.91 


$2,239,871.50      $38,880,058.00 
447.917.91'        5.584.636.31 


21,891.74  . 
11,334.57 


284, 754. 79 
113.123.30 


10,557.17 

4.45  I 
2.30 


171.631.40 


a  To  May  31.  1896. 
6  To  March  31,  1898. 


e  Includes  land  sold  but  not  yet  patented. 

d  Not  inclndiug  480  acres  reclaimed  by  Unite<l  States. 


At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  total  namber  of  miles  operated 
was  1,849.29,  being  27  miles  in  excess  of  the  mileage  of  the  former  Union 
Pacific  Railway.  The  track  is  laid  with  steel  rails  of  varions  weights, 
from  52  to  75  pounds  per  yard.  The  cross-ties  are  of  oak,  fir,  pine,  and 
cedar,  and  average  2,952  to  the  mile.  Their  average  price  at  present  is  43 
cents.  The  track  is  fenced  for  879  miles.  The  ballast  consists  of  22.65 
miles  of  stone,  163.20  miles  of  gravel,  133.63  miles  of  cinder,  23.03  miles 
of  bomt  clay,  17.97  miles  of  crashed  slag,  and  1,495.85  miles  of  natural 
8oiL    The  bridges  aggregate  in  length  91,564  feet. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  buildings,  rolling 
stock,  et&,  for  t-axation,  averages  $10,332  per  mile,  or  a  total  of 
$9,106,265. 

During  the  summer,  part  of  the  properties  of  this  company  were  in- 
spected by  myself  and  another  official  of  this  office.  The  roadbed  and 
equipment  show  improvement  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  property 
is  in  good  condition.  The  express  business  is  transacted  by  the  Pacific 
Express  Company,  the  railway  company  receiving  50  per  cent  of  the 
gross  earnings. 

The  five  miles  of  track  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  the  western  terminus  of 
the  road  are  leased  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  under  a 
contract  dated  February  10, 1888,  for  a  consideration  of  $20,000  i»er 
annum. 
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Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tear  ended— 


Differenc«. 


Passenger . 
Freight.... 
MaU.. 


Express 

Miftoellaneons  . 


June  30, 1898. 

Jane  30, 1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$2, 680, 622. 49 

$2,377,469.99 

10,652,760.64 

1,167.450.99 

203.035.55 

543,760.19 

$303, 152. 60  ' 
1,997,284.51  ; 

12.650,045.15 

1, 167, 203. 93 

$247.06 

252, 043. 22 

49.007.67 
90,341.98 

634,102.17 

Total I     17,384.016.96       14,944,477.36  i  2,439,539.60  \ 


BXPBN8ES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

Maintenanc-e  of  eqaipnient. .............. 

1,943,724.96 
2,131,358.90 
5,383,115.86 
1,603,119.16 

1,883.099.88 
2, 047, 167. 18 
5.024,774.39 
1,061.754.91 

60,625.08 
84, 191. 72 
358,341.47 
541,364.25 

Conducting  transportation 

General  expenses  and  taxes r r  r  r 

Total 

11,061,318.88 

10,016,796.36 

1, 044, 522. 52 

Net  earainss 

6, 322, 698. 08 

4,927.681.00 

1,395,017.08 

Miles  operated 

1, 849. 29 

1,822.29 

27.00 

EamingA  per  niilo 

$9. 400. 37 
5,981.38 

$8, 200. 93 
5,496.81 

$1,199.44 
484.67 

ExpenseH  p«r  luile 

Ket  earnings  per  mile 

3,418.99 

2, 704. 12 

714.87 



Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

6:1.64 

67.  OJ 

3.39 

liei'enus  and  expenditures  for  year. 

REVBNUR. 

Earnings $7,670,579.30 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 79, 685. 50 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 506, 939. 77 

Interest  on  miscellaiieons  investments 17, 835. 53 

Discount  and  interest 1,981.80 


Total $8,277,021.90 


BXPBNDITURBS. 


Operating  expenses  and  taxes  . . . 

Profit  and  loss,  taxes 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds. 
New  equipment 


$4,534,418.16 

145,918.24 

1,800,000.00 

307,276.00 


Total... 
Surplus . 


6,787,612.40 
1,489,409.50 


General  balance  sheet. 


ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures $214,961,582.00 

5,402,401.95 

961,485.20 


Cost  of  equipment 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 

Cash  on  hand 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  miscellaneous  investments. 

Accounts  receivable 

Due  from  other  companies,  account  traffic 

Securities  held  in  trust 


5, 889, 291. 09 

7,252,961.84 

1,343,442.41 

182, 762. 77 

199,400.00 


Total $236,193,327.26 
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LIABILITIES. 

Fint-moTtgage  bonds $95,000,000.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accraed 1,800,000.00 

Other  funded  debt 11,000.00 

iDterest  on  other  f anded  debt,  doe  and  unpaid 275. 00 

Accounts  payable 722,750.32 

Pay  rolls  and  Toncbers 862,616.44 

Capital  stock 136,000,000.00 

Total $234,396,641.76 

Orpins ■- 1,796,685.50 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  originally  chartered  June  28, 1861,  as  the  Central 
Padfic  Kailroad  of  California.  On  Jane  23, 1870,  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  Western  Pacific Eailroad  Company  under  the  name  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company.  By  another  consolidation,  on  August 
22, 1870,  with  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  (organized  January 
16, 1868),  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda  Railroad  (organ- 
ized October  15, 1868),  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad  (chartered 
February  5, 1868),  the  present  company  was  formed.  The  road  of  this 
oomx>any  is  now  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  under  a 
lease  for  ninety  years  from  January  1, 1894,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
operating  company  pays  from  the  earnings  all  the  expenses  of  opera- 
tion, fixed  and  other  charges,  including  sinking  fund  and  United  States 
requirements,  and  $10,000  yearly  for  organization  expenses,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  to  receive  net  earnings  up  to  6  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and 
all  excess  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  companies. 

Under  the  acts  of  July  1, 1862  (12  Stat,  489),  and  July  2,  1864  (13 
Btat,  356),  thirty- year  6  per  cent  bonds  were  issued  by  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific,  amounting  to 
#25,885,120,  and  of  the  Western  Pacific,  amounting  to  $1,970,560,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $27,855,680,  which  are  secured  by  second  mortgage  on 
the  properties,  the  company's  first  mortgage  being  a  prior  lien  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  aided  portion  of  the  road,  to  which  under 
court  decisions  the  lien  of  the  Government  is  confined,  extends  from 
the  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific,  near  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Sacramento, 
CaL,  thence  via  Niles  to  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Under  the  acts  of  July  1, 1862,  July  2, 1864,  and  July  25, 1866,  the 
roads  which  fwm  the  present  company  received  from  the  United  States 
grants  of  land  to  aid  in  construction  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Central  Pacific 8,000,000 

Western  Pacific • 1,000,000 

Oregon  Branch  Central  Pacific  (California  and  Oregon) 3, 500, 000 

Total 12,500,000 

Ogden,  Utah.,  and  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Brighton  and  Niles,  Cal.;  Niles 
and  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  junction  with  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
southern  boundary  of  Oregon  are  the  land  grant  termini.    The  records 
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of  the  General  Laud  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1808,  there  had  beeo 
patented  to  the — 

Central  Pacific:  Aeree. 

InCaUfomia 641.963.88 

lu  Nevada 866,418.75 

In  Utah 1,143,792.49 

In  Idaho 8,094.24 

2,660,269.36 

Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  California 451, 770. 64 

Oregon  Branch,  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  Calilornia 2, 983, 739. 41 

Total 6,095,779.41 

Pursuant  to  directions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
dated  July  15, 1897,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  sus- 
pended the  issuance  of  patents  to  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific 
Companies,  except  for  lands  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers 
before  default  was  made  in  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  these 
companies  to  the  United  States.  The  date  of  default,  as  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General 
dated  March  25, 1895,  was  January  1, 1896,  for  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
January  1, 1807,  for  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  report  of  the  company  shows  that  to  June  30, 1808,  there  had 
been  acquired  by  the  United  States  patent  to  the  Central  Pacitic 
2,465,060.70  acres,  and  to  the  California  and  Oregon  2,00'J,542  acres, 
making  a  total  of  5,465,511.70  acres.  Of  this  acreage  there  had  beeu 
disposed  of  for  cash  and  on  time  contracts  3,182,107.70  acres.  The 
total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  date  amounted  to  $10,405,031.60, 
and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $564,008.35.  The 
receipts  from  this  department  during  the  year  amounted  to  $216,206.19. 
The  average  price  per  acre  now  asked  is  $3. 

MILEAGE. 

Main  Hne :  MUes. 

Oakland  wharf,  Cahfornia  to  Ogden,  Utah 872.08 

9au  Francisco  to  Oakland  wharf  (ferry) , 3. 69 

Branch  lines :  Miles. 

Roseville  Junction,  Cal.,  to  Oregon  State  line 296. 58 

LatLrop  to  Goshen,  Cal 146.08 

San  Jose  to  Niles,  Cal 17.53 

Oakland  pier  to  East  Oakland,  Cal 4. 84 

Oakland  pier  to  Melrose,  Cal 8. 12 

Mastiok  to  Alameda  wharf,  Cal 1. 25 

Fernside  to  East  Oakland,  Cal 1. 98 

Drawbridge  to  First  and  Alice  streets 11 

Le«.edli„es:  «^** 

Brighton  to  Sacramento,  Cal 5.64 

Ogden,  Utah,  to  point  5  miles  west  of  Ogden 5. 00 

10.64 

Total  length  of  road 1,362.90 

Length  of  double  track 9.51 

Length  of  sidings 348.21 

Tota.  length  of  track 1, 720. 63 
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With  tbe  exception  of  4.84  miles  the  track  is  entirely  laid  with  steel 
rails  of  varioas  weigbts  from  50  to  76  pouuds.  There  are  1,194.34 
miles  of  fencing,  including  32.08  miles  of  snowsheds*  During  the  year 
207,418  feet  of  new  75-x)ound  steel  rails,  aggregating  2,315.30  tons,  were 
laid  at  a  cost  of  $84,340.80,  and  466,927  new  redwood  and  pine  cross- 
ties  (of  which  285,127  were  treated)  were  placed  in  the  track  at  a  cost 
of  $259,454.02.  The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway,  etc.,  charged 
to  income  account,  amounted  to  $162,250.47. 

The  rolling  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year  consisted  of  304  locomotives 
and  340  cars  in  tbe  passenger,  5,188  in  the  freight,  and  200  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous departments,  respectively. 

The  assessed  valuation  on  June  30, 1897,  of  roadway,  bridges,  track, 
buildings,  etc.,  for  axation,  was  $23,972,426,  or  an  average  of  $17,508.94 
per  mile. 

The  prox)erties  of  the  company,  including  both  the  bond-aided  and 
land-grant  portions  were  inspected  by  me  during  the  summer,  particu- 
lar attention  having  been  given  to  the  aided  line,  over  which  1  traveled 
by  day.  The  road  has  been  maintained  up  to  its  usual  high  standard; 
the  track  was  found  in  very  good  condition  as  regards  both  surface  and 
line.  The  roadbed  is  in  good  shax>e,  an  absence  of  low  or  narrow  banks 
being  noticeable.  The  company  has  continued  its  policy  of  substitut- 
ing steel  for  wood  in  important  bridge  structures,  three  steel  bridges 
having  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  replacing  wooden  bridges. 
The  heavy  traffic,  necessitating  the  use  of  powerful  locomotives,  has 
dictated  this  step.  The  main  and  second  tracks  are  entirely  laid  with 
steel  rails. 

The  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  Sierras  has  made  necessary  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  snowsheds,  which 
completely  cover  the  track,  and  in  many  cases  extend  a  long  distance 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  total  length  of  these  sheds  Is  over 
32  miles.  As  a  means  of  protection  against  destruction  by  fire,  there 
has  been  established  throughout  the  sheds  a  system  of  fire  patrol,  with 
an  electric  fire-alarm  system. 

The  bond-aided  portion  of  this  road  extends  from  a  point  5  miles 
west  of  Ogden  to  San  Jose,  a  distance  of  864.92  miles.  A  statement 
showing  the  status  of  the  company's  indebtedness  to  the  United  States, 
bonds  and  uninvested  cash  in  sinking  fund,  etc.,  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  report.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the 
principal  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  shall  becomedue  as  follows :  Series 
A,  on  December  1, 1898;  series  B,  O,  and  D,  on  December  1,  1899, 
soies  E,  on  June  1, 1900,  and  series  F,  G,  H,  and  I,  on  June  1, 1901. 

The  following  statements  show  the  funded  debt,  the  operations  for 
the  year,  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30, 1898 : 
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Yewended- 

Difference. 

Jime80.1896. 

Jnne30.1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

BABinilGB. 

PMMmcer 

$4,575,224.01 

9,748.037.88 

670.285.82 

237.260.45 

570,402.76 

$3. 888. 87a  96 

7,432.130.42 

669,761.48 

208.106.32 

537.160.02 

$686,845.65 

2.320.808.40 

524.34 

29,064.13 

89,242.74 

TinkMiA. 

iiSr 

ItxpffMI 

H  itfwIhMonn 

ToUl 

15,802.211.52 

12,726,136.20 

3.076.075.32 

_  *"*         ***_ 

1.670.312.74 

1.755,341.70 

5.893,953.96 

916,007.96 

1,404,128.21 
1,375.862.16 
3.979.443.22 
1.473,242.44 

273,184.53 

879.479.54 

1.414,510.74 

riaflnftlnir  traiiMiMirtalimi           . 

General expanaeci  and  tAxea 

$656,334.40 

Totol 

9.741,616.38 

8,231.676.03 

1,500,040.35 

S^««rBillgV 

6,060.595.14 

4.494.460.17 

1.566,134.97 

Ifika  operated 

1.362.91 

1,862.91 

\      .. 

'Wmni^fti  per  miln       

$11,594.46 
7, 147. 66 

$0,337.47          $2,256.99 
f.  039. 77             1,107.89 

TiiPTBiM  mnr  infl«--^ , .  -. 

77ttt  fMminffv  imt  miUk  ..••-*r.T.... 

4.446.80 

3,297.70  :          1.149.10 

FereeBtageof  expeiuM  to  earnings 

61.64 

64.68 

3. 04 

Revenue  and  expenditures  far  year. 


REVENUE. 

Earnings 

Profits  on  stocks  of  other  companies 

Interest  on  investments 

Reeeipts  of  the  land  department 

Interest  on  sinking  ftind  of  company 

BentalfhHn  lessee 

lOscellaneons.. 

Bentals $49,662.96 

i(ineluded  in  earnings) 35,862.86 


$15,802, 
27, 
30, 
270, 
613, 
10, 
32, 


211.52 
112.53 
515.16 
459.79 
489.18 
000.00 
000.00 


13,800.10 


Total $16,799,588.28 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $9,741,616.38 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 3,149,087.50 

Bentals 80,776.04 

Beplacement  of  roUing  stock 183,935.00 

Administration  expenses 51,151.47 

Sinking  fnnd  requirement,  company 235, 000. 00 

Neweonstraction  and  equipment 162,250.47 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 154,242.88 

United  States  sinking  fund  requirement 885,817.41 

Land  reeeipts  paid  trustees  of  land  mortgage 254, 086. 29 

Conunission  for  extending  bonds 319,654.67 

Expenses  in  connection  with  extension  of  bonds 695, 274. 32 

Paymentto  sinking  funds 613,489.18 

Old  aeeounts  charged  oif 44,813.69 


Total 16,571,145.30 


9arplQ«. 


228,442.98 
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Comparative  statement  of  financial  condition. 


Year  ended— 


Jnne  30. 1898.  >  Jnne  30.  1807. 


ASSETS.  ' 

Coot  of  road.  fixtnreB,  and  equipment :  $171,538,543. 


Land  contracts,  land  canli,  etc  . 

FneU  matenal,  and  stores  on  hand 

Cash  on  hand 

Stocks  and  bonds 

Miscellaneous  investments 

Sinking  funds  in  bands  of  trustees 

Bills  receivable 

A ccoun ts  recei vable 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  leasea 

United  States  transportation  and  sinking-fund  accounts  . 
Due  from  United  States,  unsettled  accounts 


558,223.95 

1, 107. 166. 80 

191.460.43 

306.320.00 

18.081.28 

13,743.962.45 

10,712.00 

563,146.90 

487,751.05 

16, 774, 562. 15 

1,068,161.67  I 


$171,541,214.37 

819, 032.  76 

684.439.06 

263,221.35 

249,067.50 

18,733.03 

12.956,600.73 

97.991.00 

1,282,097.03 

840.827.23 

15.888,744.74 

1,068,161.67 


Total I    206,318.682.20      205,210,731.37 


LIABIUTIES. 


First-mortgage  bonds 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 

Interest  on  same  paid  by  United  States 

Other  funded  debt 

Interest  on  samedne  and  unpaid 

Interest  on  same  accrued,  notdne 

Dividends  unpaid 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 

lYustees'  land-grant  mortgage 

Sinking  funds  uninvested , 

Company's  sinking  funds  accrued,  notdne 

United  States  Thurman  Act  accrued,  not  due 

Benewal  funds,  roUiug  stock,  and  floating  equipment. 

Taxes  assessed  not  due 

Capital  stock 


Total  . . 
Deficit . 


27, 
27. 
48, 
31, 


67, 


851.000.00 
855.680.00 
923.416.98 
728,000.00 

47.470.00 
273,127.50 

26, 575. 00 
271,549.03 
270,570.77 
321, 265. 42 
117.500.00 
495, 146. 46 
823,063.02 

84,500.00 
275,500  00 


27,852, 

27,855, 

47, 954, 

31,923, 

32. 

275, 

32, 

1,251, 

1,482, 

956. 


000. 00 
680.00 
139.78 
000.00 
170.00 
565.00 
166.00 
316.42 
7:r3.3« 
331.24 


67,275,500.00 


207, 364, 364. 18  '    206. 890, 601. 78 


1,045,681.98  < 


1.679,870.41 


In  additioD  to  the  assets  shown  in  above  statement  the  company 
owns  the  land  granted  by  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  road,  and  which  now  remain  ansold.  The  company  states  that 
the  value  of  these  lands  can  not  now  be  closely  determined  or  satisfac- 
torily estimated. 

The  amount  found  due  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31, 1807,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Thurman  Act,  as  ascertained 
by  this  office,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

EARNINGS. 

United  States : 

PasseDger $10,662.04 

Freight 39,458.99 

MaU 545,675.00 

$595,796.03 

Commercial: 

Passenger  (inclading  express) 2, 353, 983. 26 

Freight 6,017,100.97 

Miscellaneons 197,065.00 

8, 668, 149. 23 

Gross  earnings 9,163,945.26 
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BXPBM8R8. 

IUint«iiiii(»  of  way  and  etraotnres $877,729.25 

Maiiitenance  of  equipment 960,319.07 

Condacting  transportation 2,797,187.56 

General  expensee,  taxes,  etc 573,400.48 

Total $5,208,636.36 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 1,567,380.00 

Total  expenditures 6,776,016.36 

Xcteaminga 2,387,928.90 

Twentj-five per  cent  of  net  earnings 596,982.25 

DUE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One-half  Goyemment  transportation  as  above $297, 898. 01 

Fire  per  cent  of  net  earnings 119,396.45 

Total  to  credit  of  bond  and  interest  account. 417,294.46 

One-half  Government  transportation  as  above  to  credit  of  bond  and 
interest  account 297,898.02 

Total  requirement  for  the  year 715,192.48 

From  the  sammarized  statement  appended,  showing  the  annual 
reqairement  from  the  company  nnder  existing  laws,  firom  the  date  of 
the  acts  to  the  present  time,  and  the  amoants  credited  thereon  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  it  appears  that  the  company  is  in  default  on  the 
two  accounts  to  the  extent  of  $383,434.84.  The  company  claims  that 
unadjusted  accounts  before  the  Treasury  Department  and  judgments 
in  &Tor  of  the  company  which  remain  unpaid  will  more  than  oti'set 
this  deficiency. 

Band  and  interest  account. 


Beqairemeuto. 

Credits. 

Penod. 

One-half 
transporta- 
tion aexTioes 

on  aided 
line. 

Percent 

of  net 
eamingt. 

Total. 

Tnmsporia- 
tion  eery- 
icen  ren- 
dered. 

Cash  pay. 
mentson 
acooant  of 
5  per  cent. 

Total. 

axBODtlneiHlod  Dec. 
11.W78 

$123,832.02 

226,378.30 
220,943.01 
216.834.21 
201,877.13 
201,020.63 
238.112.60 
171,470.60 
172,347.22 
171.166.04 
194,099.87 
106.898.88 
248,488.69 
258.786.25 
249.80L78 
256,114.02 
278,607.07 
286,188.92 
294.400.26 
297,896.01 

$107,258.38 

179,912.78 
207,445.06 
307,787.05 
158,584.05 
132,306.14 
60, 626. 32 
56.547.64 
74.80a69 
93,521.48 
94,452.22 
78,512.38 
50,643.05 
105.946.76 
77,444.77 
74,547.14 
52.366.75 
58,112.19 
66.773.32 
119,396.45 

$231, 110. 40 

406, 291. 14 
428,388.67 
424,121.26 
360,461.18 
333,926.77 
290.738.92 
227,0ia33 
247, 155. 91 
264,688.42 
280.452.19 
269,905.76 
294,081.74 
359  TSl.Ol 
827,246.55 
329.661.16 
826,033.82 
358,251.11 
360,173.58 
417,294.46 

$173, 083. 32 
387, 120. 88 

$173, 083. 82 

CilMHUrye„_ 

W7»... 

aiUR  271.0A 

1,035,392.84 

UBO 

454,153.11    

454, 163. 11 

1»1 

242,903.66 
616,283.48 
634,969.81 
228,637.11 
243,640.14 
168.468.38 
182,213.40 
201,034.26 
183,072.28 
217,818.04 
90.540.62 
416,018.32 
268, 727. 62 
257.933.86 
303.611.68 
321.849.41 
310.388.15 

242. 903. 66 

U83 

616,283.48 

U8S 



634, 969. 81 

UM 



228,637.11 

MS 

243, 540. 14 

1886 

10,011.30 


178, 479. 68 

1887 

182, 213. 40 

1888 

201,034.26 

1888 



183, 072. 28 

1880 

217, 318. 04 

1881 

90,540.52 

18tt 

416, 018. 32 

tan 

258,727.62 

1884 

267. 938. 86 

188i 

303.511.68 

321.849.41 

1887 

310, 388. 15 

ToUl 

4,409,740.76  2.030.991.62  6.Baa  TA±aR 

6.791.668.33 

658,283.26 

6,440,951.59 

Lmb  credit* 

6.449,961.59 

fialwee  in  flKTor 
<tf  United  states . 

89.780.79 
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Sinking-fund  account. 


Period. 


Six  months  ended  Deo. 

31,1878 

Calendar  year— 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


1884.. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887.. 
1888., 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Total . . 
credits  . 


Reqairemeiits. 


Credits. 


One-half 
transporta- 
tion serv- 
IceA  on  aided 
line. 


$123,852.02 

226,378.36 
220, 943. 62 
216, 334. 22 
201,  877. 13 
201,620.6.1 
239,112.60 
171,470.70 
172,347.23 
171,166.94 
194,999.98 
196,393.38 
243, 438. 70 
253,785.28 
249,801.78 
255,114.02 
273,667.08 
296, 138. 92 
294,400.25 
297,898.02 


-.4,499,740.84 


Balance  in  favor 
of  United  States. 


Cash  pay- 
ment to 

equal  25  per 

cent  of  net 
eamines 

(act  of  May 
7,1878). 


$181,329.51 

266,894.42 
387, 892. 99 
898.479.76 
230,581.93 
125, 983. 29 


31, 752. 08 


Total. 


$305,181.53 

493, 272. 78 
008. 836. 61 
614,813.98 
432,  459. 06 
327,603.92 
239,112.60 
171,470.70 
172, 347. 23 
202, 919. 02 
194, 999. 98 
196,393.38 
243,438.70 
253, 785. 26 
249, 801. 78 
255,114.02 
273,667.08 
295, 138. 92 
294, 400. 25 
297, 898. 02 


Transporta- 
tion services 
rendered. 


1.622,913.98  6,122.654.82 
5.829,000.77 


293,654.05 


Cash 
payments. 


$38,587.26    

161,343.24  $181,329.51 
297,442.84  |  229,076.32 


Total. 


223, 307. 81 
576, 833. 06 
514. 565. 37 
228,313.83 
243,540.19 
168.468.38 
182,213.45 
201.034  20 
183,072.15 
217,318.87 
90,540.28 
416  018. 36 
258,727.54 
257, 93.1. 43 
303.510.96 
321, 849. 14 
310, 388. 43 


144,486.74 
79,149.91 


$38,587.38 

342,672.75 
526, 519. 16 
367.744.55 
655,982.97 
514, 665. 37 
228, 313. 33 
243,540.19 
168,468.38 
182,213.45 
201.034.20 
183,072.15 
217,318.87 
90,540.28 
416. 018.  ."to 
258.727.54 
257,933.43 
303, 510. 96 
321,849.14 
310,388.43 


5, 195. 008. 29  ,  633. 992. 48  t5, 829, 000. 77 


SIOUX   CITY   ANI>   PACIFIC    KAlLROAJ>   COMPANY. 

This  road  is  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Chicago  aud  Northwestern 
system,  that  company  owning  all  but  a  few  shares  of  the  common  capi- 
tal stock. 

Under  the  Pacific  railroad  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Bailroad  Company  received  bonds  from  the  United  States  to 
aid  in  its  construction  to  the  amount  of  $1^28,320.  The  portion  of  the 
road  which  received  this  aid  extends  from  Sioux  City  to  California 
Junction,  Iowa,  thence  to  Fremont,  Nebr.,  a  distance  under  the  original 
measurement  of  101.77  miles,  aud  the  United  States  bonds  issued  to  the 
company  are  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on  this  portion  of  the  road. 
These  subsidy  bonds  matured  January  1,  1898,  and  default  was  made 
by  the  company  in  repayment  thereof  to  the  Government.  The  first- 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  company,  amounting  to  $1,628,000,  which  con- 
stitute a  lien  prior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  also  matured  January 
1, 1898. 

The  excess  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  on  the  subsidy  bonds 
over  all  credits  allowed  amounted  on  June  30, 1898,  to  $2,604,088.39, 
which,  with  the  principal  outstanding,  made  the  balance  of  debt  due 
the  Government  $4,232,408.39.  It  will  be  seen  from  statements  which 
follow  that  the  amount  which  the  company  is  annually  required  to  pay 
amounts  to  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  annual  interest  repayment  by  the 
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United  States  ou  account  of  the  sabsidy  bonds,  so  that  the  debt  has 
rapidly  increased. 

The  company  also  received  from  the  United  States  a  grant  of  land 
estimated  at  60,000  acres.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office 
show  that  to  Jane  30, 1898,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska  37,582.35  acres  and  in  the  State  of  Iowa  4,343.11 
acres;  total,  41,925.46  acres.    All  these  lauds  other  than  that  now  used 

for  railroad  purposes  were  sold  by  the  company  prior  to  August  1, 1875. 

Sioax  City,  Iowa,  via  California  Junction  and  Fremont,  Kebr.,  are  the 

land-grant  termini. 
The  report  of  the  company  shows  that  there  are  4.85  miles  of  72- 

poand  American  steel  rail,  97.70  miles  of  American  steel  rail,  and  4.87 

miles  of  56-x>ound  iron  rail,  and  there  are  97.50  miles  of  barbed- wire 

fencing.    During  the  year  356.50  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid  at  a 

oostof  $7y385.93,  and  27,458  cedar  and  oak  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the 

track,  costing  $11,997.10. 

The  additions  and  betterments  to  the  railway  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,377.49  and  to  rolling  stock  to  $127.11,  the  latter  amount 
being  exi)ended  in  putting  automatic  couplers  ou  freight  cars.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  the  railroad,  including  buildings  and  equipment, 
for  taxation  was  $617,570,  an  average  i>er  mile  of  $5,749. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  company  for 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  general  balance  sheet  of  the  company  on  June 
30,1898: 

Ctrnparatice  statement  of  eaminge  and  expenses. 


I 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1898. 

$1»5,871.10 

252.267.34 

29,928,66 

9.492.40 

26,191.78 

June  80, 1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

VrntrmanT 

$176,759.40 

180, 643. 92 

30. 313. 44 

9,0:14.00 

22,369.60 

$19,111.70 
71, 713. 42 

Trviehi'. 

Mvr 

$384  88 

«i^vrm 

458.40 
8,822.18 

ml^MMHran      ,    , 

' 

Total                                        

613, 741. 18 

419,  U20. 36 

94,720.82 

KXPKHSES. 

MttiiteiuuieeofeqaiprDeut 

64,543.28 

36,692.30 

213,583.00 

32,87L86 

63,669.11 
31,213.34 
196, 902. 21 
33, 033. 81 

974.17 
4,478.96 
16,680.79 

Oettdac^etraiUDortatioii       

Otnenl  expenses  »od  tazea    

iei.  95 

ToUl 

346.600.44 

324,718.47 

21,971.97 



SeteMniiifi 

167,050.74 

94,301.89 

72, 748. 85 



^ClMopenited 

107.42 

107.42 

^■ratoM  ner  mila                      

$4,782.65 
3,227.43 

$3, 900. 77 
3,022.89 

$881.78 
204.54 

AXpeuei  per  miJe 

1,555.12 

877.88 

677.24 

Barwt^ie  of  expeiia**  to  eamingu 

67.48 

77.49 

10.01 

Df  T  98 — las- 8 
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Bevenue  and  expenditures  for  year, 

REVENUE. 

Earnings -♦ $513,741.18 

Profit  and  loss 5,208.70 

Total $518,949.88 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $346,680.44 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 97,680^00 

Interest  on  United  States  subsidy  bonds 97.699.20 

New  constrnction 1, 377. 49 

New  equipment 127. 11 

Interest  on  preferred  stock,  7  per  cent 11, 830. 00 

Total 555,404.24 

Deficit 36,454.36 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $5, 764, 127. 84 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 37,179.95 

Cash  on  hand 86,616.02 

Accounts  receivable «l 90,355.79 

Half  Government  transportation  on  aided  road 86, 281. 03 

Cash  payments  by  company  to  bond  and  interest  ac- 
count   21,255.99 

Due  from  United  States,  unsettled  accounts 362, 223. 62 

Total $6,448,040.34 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $1,628,000.00 

Interest  on  same  due  and  accrued 1, 290. 00 

Interest  on  same  accrued  not  due 48, 840. 00 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,628,320.00 

Interest  on  same  paid  by  United  States 2, 929, 785. 49 

Interest  on  preferred  stock  accrued  not  due 2, 957. 51 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 49, 476. 21 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 3, 690. 26 

Total 6,292,369.47 

Capital  stock : 

Common 1,899,400.00 

Preferred 169,000.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 8,360,759.47 

Deficit 1,912,719.28 
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The  amount  found  due  the  United  States  firom  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Bailroad  Company^  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31, 1897,  as  ascertained  by  this  office,  is  as  follows: 

EARNINGS. 

United  States: 

Paaeenger $266.12 

Freight 2,800.86 

Man 28,218.72 

$31,286.70 

Commercial: 

Passenger 166,471.59 

Freight 215,001.18 

*    Excess  baggage 4,378.47 

Express 9,014.6^ 

MisceUaneoos 19,027.71 

/  413,893.67 

Total 445,179.27 

EXPENSES. 

Maintoiaiice  of  way  and  structures $79,268.55 

Maintenance  of  equipment 32,341.58 

Conducting  transportation 189,489.79 

General  expenses  and  taxes 31,468.12 

# 332,568.04 

New  coostmction  and  equipment 1,064.67 

Total 333,632.71 

Net  earnings 111,546.56 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings 5,577.33 

DUE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One-half  GoTemment  transportation  as  above 15, 642. 85 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings  as  above 5,577.33 

Total 21,220.18 

From  the  foUowing  statement,  showing  the  amounts  required  to  be 
paid  each  year  by  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  credits  which  have  been  annually  allowed  on 
accouot  of  transportation  services,  it  api^ears  that  the  company  is  in 
default  to  the  Government  on  this  account  in  the  sum  of  $124,087.41. 
The  company  claims,  however,  that  it  has  accounts  for  services  before 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  which 
will  more  than  offset  this  deficiency. 
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Bequirementa. 

Credits, 
transporta- 
tion 

rendered. 

Difference. 

Period. 

One-half 
transporta- 
tion serv- 
ices on 
aided  line. 

5  per  cent 

of  net 
earnings. 

TotaL 

Debit. 

Credit. 

To  June  80. 1878 

$35,016.36 

3,768.93 

4,790.95 
9,475.67 
10,043.20 
14,066.54 
4,891.37 
9, 636. 84 
6, 638. 12 
7, 730. 05 
10,140.49 
11, 900. 67 
11,772.42 
11, 538. 03 
13,576.81 
14,407.03 
13, 544. 49 
13, 793. 77 
14, 030. 80 
14, 653. 10 
15,642.85 

$35,016.36 

8,768.93 

11, 923. 92 
17, 380. 52 
15, 700. 66 
14,  Wi6. 54 
10, 336. 16 
22,439.69 
19,499.11 
20. 239.  52 
22,589.91 
18,9r4.31 
22, 062. 73 
20, 818. 84 
21,012.95 
14,407.03 
20. 186. 78 
21, 656. 16 
20,  057. 93 
19,991.35 
21,220.18 

$75,517,99 

8, 130. 57 

10. 335. 35 
20, 440. 67 
21,557.98 
30, 270. 01 
10,627.22 
20, 659. 77 
39, 573. 06 
18. 144. 51 
8.069.41 
12,678.62 
12, 271. 25 
11,216.40 
12,429.73 
14, 509. 64 
13, 851. 90 
13, 686. 81 
13, 568  31 
14, 978. 57 
15,507.62 

$40  501.63 

Six  montha  ended  Deo.  31, 
1878 

4,36L04 

Calendar  year— 

UJ79 

$7,132.97 
7,904.85 
5.657.46 

$1,588.57 

1880 

3,060.15 

1881  

5. 857. 32 

1882 

16, 203. 47 

1«83 

5, 444. 79 
12,802.85 
12,860.99 
12,509.47 
12, 449. 42 

7,083.64 
10,290.31 

»,  280. 81 

7,436.14 

'■*i,'779*92' 

291.06 

1884... 

1886 

20, 073. 95 

1886 

2,095.61 
14,520.50 
6,305.69 
9,791.48 
9,602.44 
8,583.22 

1887 

1888 

1889 .     .. 

1890 

............ 

1891 

1892 

102.61 

1803 

6, 642. 29 
7,862.39 
6, 027. 13 
5, 33a  25 
5,577.33 

6,334.88 
7,969,35 
6,489.62 
5.012.78 
5,712.56 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Total 

251,058.49 

142,301.09 

393.359.58 

398,025.39 

85,786.02 

90,45L83 

RECAPITULATION. 

Bond  and  interest  oeeounL 
Db. 

To  requirements  under  the  acta  of  1862  and  1864 ^ $393,359.58 

Cr. 

By  transportation  services  rendered $398,025.39 

Less  Judgments  Court  of  Claims  in  favor  of  United  States : 

l^aidlu  January,  1882 $45,987.42 

Paid  in  August,  1886 82,765.80 

128,753.22 

269,272.17 

Balance  in  favor  of  United  States 124.067.41 

CBNTBAL  BRANCH  UNION   PACIFIC   RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  the  successor  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad  Company,  the  properties  of  which  were  bought  at  foreclosure 
sale  on  May  23, 1898,  by  Simon  Borg  and  Gilmer  Clapp,  for  $2,350,000. 
The  suit  for  foreclosure  was  brought  by  the  trustees  under  the  first 
mortgage,  the  proceeds  of  sale,  $2,350,000,  going  to  cover  principal  of 
first-mortgage  bonds  and  accrued  interest  thereon.  It  will  thus  be 
observed  that  in  this  transaction  the  United  States,  holder  of  junior  lien, 
received  nothing  by  way  of  reimbursement  for  the  indebtedness  of  this 
company.  The  amount  due  the  United  States  by  the  Central  Branch 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com|)any  on  June  30, 181)8,  was  $3,767,468.46. 

Under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864  this  company  received  bonds  from 
the  United  States  to  aid  in  its  construction  amounting  to  $1,600,000, 
a  second  lien  being  taken  on  the  road  from  Atchison  to  Waterville, 
Kans.,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  This  principal,  with  accrued  interest, 
makes  the  total  indebtedness  referred  to  above  $3,767,468.46.  Thie 
company  has  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  this  indebtedness,  and  the 
date  of  such  default  was  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
January  1, 1896. 
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This  company  also  received  from  the  TTnited  States  a  gr^nt  of 
781,^4483  acres  of  land.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show- 
that  to  Jane  30,  1898^  there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  222,355.63. 
The  report  of  the  company  gives  no  statistics  of  the  amonnt  of  land  it 
has  received  or  the  amoant  now  on  band.  The  receipts  from  tbat 
department  daring  tbe  year  were  $298.65,  and  the  expenses  $94.01. 
There  are  oatstandiog  on  account  of  time  sales  $2,338.31.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  suspended  the  issuance  of  patents  except  for 
lands  which  were  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  before  default 
by  this  company. 

The  line  of  the  road  extends  from  Atchison  to  Waterville,  Kans.,  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  There  are  0.80  of  a  mile  of  double  track  and 
25.73  miles  of  sidings.  The  entire  main  line  is  laid  with  American  steel 
rails  of  52  and  50  pounds  weight.  The  cross-ties  are  oak  and  average 
2,900  to  the  nmile.  There  are  173  miles  of  barbed-wire  fencing,  and 
bridges  aggre@:ating  6,409  feet  in  length.  The  ballast  consists  of  25.94 
miles  of  ston^  19.34  miles  of  cinder,  and  54.72  miles  of  earth. 

There  were  no  renewals  of  rails  during  the  year.  Oak  cross- ties, 
nmnbering  44,848,  were  placed  on  the  track,  at  a  cost  of  $20,183.38. 
Betterments  to  railway  and  rolling  stock  were  effected  through  expense 
accounts,  bat  no  improvement  account  is  kept.  The  rolling  stock  con- 
sists of  35  locomotives  and  23  cars  in  the  passenger,  504  in  the  freight, 
and  192  in  the  misceUaneous  departments,  respectively.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  buildings,  etc,  for  taxation  is 
$677,005,  and  of  rolling  stock  and  equipment  $63,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30, 1898: 

CamparaHre  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Tearended- 

Difference. 

Jone  30, 1898. 

Jane  30, 1897. 

Increaae. 

Decrease. 

EAiomroa 
PMormnr                                        .     .     . 

f66,058.70 
563,729.31 

10,363.84 
4L036.24 

48.418.24 

$52,788.30 
395,943.54 

10,353.84 
3,266.36 

62,779.56 

$14,170.49 
167,785.77 

ftSS!!.                                1"       . 

V™ 

Knnsi 

769.88 

$6,361.32 

ToUl 

607,496.42 

521,131.60 

176,364.82 

KXPorau. 
W«iBlm«iwe  of  way  and  atractiiree 

WllfBtfnan^f^  of  #mi1nmAnl .. 

65.801.09 
72.204.92 
232,310.66 
23,083.11^ 

60,619.38 
36,519.36 
156,058.33 
20.961.98 

5,182,31 
35.685.56 
76, 252. 83 

2,121.18 

Coadoictine  traiMixifrtAtion 

ll«Bgrm|  tUp^UHfB  UMl  taXeW   rrT 

Total 

383,400.43 

274.159.05 

119,241.38 

^rt  Mrnfnn  ..               

304,096.99 

246.972.56 

57,123.44 

Vfff«omrat«d 

100.00 

100.00 

tanHngt  por  mile             

0,974.96 
3,934.00 

5,21L32 
2,741.59 

1,763.64 
1.192.41 

^y|«*^<f  1  m/r  flrilo 

3,040.96 

2,469.73 

57L23 

, 

PvMBtage  of  expensea  to  earnings 

56.40 

52.60 

3.80 
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Revenues  and  expenditures  for  ten  months,  to  April  SO,  1898, 

REVENUES. 

Earnings $584,635.37 

Interest  and  income  fro;u  investments 6, 151. 70 

Receipts  from  land  department 204. 64 

Pay  rolls  canceled .55 

Interest  on  bank  balances 2, 866. 94 

Total $593,859.20 

EXPENDITURES. 

Taxes  as  far  as  reported $19, 866. 61 

Operating  expenses 314, 988. 45. 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds  matured 80, 000. 00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 36,750.00 

Losses  on  leased  lines 112, 091. 81 

Other  expenditures 105. 05 

United  States  requirement  (ten  months) 19, 303. 32 

Total 583,105.24 

Surplus 10,753.96 

General  balance  sheet  at  closing  of  accounts,  April  $0,  1898. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $3,  998, 019. 76 

Receivers  United  States  earnings  suspense  account ...  71, 029. 90 

Land  contracts 2,338.35 

Half  Government  transportation 663, 720. 53 

Profit  and  loss,  including  interest  on  United  Stutt^s 

bonds 5,676,100.28 

Receivers  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany    32,578.76 

Total $10,443,787.58 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $2,230,000.00 

Interest  on  same  due  and  accrued 631, 915. 00 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,600,000.00 

Interest  on  same  paid  by  United  States 2, 826, 608. 26 

Bills  payable 2,084,234.42 

Receivers  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany (United  States  earnings  withheld) 71, 029. 90 

Capital  stock 1,000,000.00 

Total 10,443,787.58 

The  amouut  found  due  the  United  States  from  the  Central  Branch, 
Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  for 
the  year  ended  December  31, 1897,  as  ascertained  by  this  office,  is  as 
follows: 
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EAKNINGS. 

United  SUtee: 

Paneoger $10.86 

Freight 2.07 

Mail 16,353.84 

CommercUl:  $16,366.77 

Piaeenger 60,620.09 

Freight 482,309.86 

Exprew 3,681.45 

Miscellaneous,  inolading  rent 49,687.64 

: 596,299.04 

Total 612,665.81 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structoree $70, 781. 44 

Maintenance  of  eqaipment 53,576.87 

Condncting  transportation 195, 432. 52 

General  expenses 24,368.71 

■^xee 37,671.45 

Total 378.830.99 

Ket  earnings 233,834.82 

Fire  per  cent  of  net  earnings 11,691.74 

DUE  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

HalfGoYemment  transportation,  as  above 8,183.38 

Fire  per  cent  net  earnings,  onder  act  of  1862 11,691.74 

ToUl 19,875.12 

From  the  foUowing  statement,  showing  the  requirements  each  year 
from  this  company,  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  and  the  credits 
applied  thereto,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
eompany: 


BeqairemeiitB. 

CredlU. 

Difference. 

PMod. 

One.  half 

"^tJST"    Spy  cent 

line. 

Total. 

Cash 
Trantpor-      pay. 
tatiun       ment  on 
serricea     accoont 
rendered,    of  5  per 
cent. 

Total. 

1 
Debit.       Credit 

ToJaB«iaO.]878. 

I                1                ! 

^31,018.43     t2.Ai2.g7  *33.1B2.iO  M7.4fiR.a5 

867,498.35 

3,947.19 
1  flD7.10 

$33,865.95 

Six    moBths 
«Bded     Dee. 
81,1878 

1879.; 

1.008.42 

• 

2,880.96 
5,87L2l 

4.313.94 

5,410.36 

2.660.95 
14.229.39 
13,855.72 
18,078.98 
28.170.94 
19,798.12 
19.298.48 
26.131.70 
20.147.18 
14,664.24 
14.628.65 
12.569.68 
14.741.62 
20.180.12 
15.U9.21 
8,066.79 
8.188.16 
15,868.06 
19  875  12 

3,947.19 

1,697.10 
27,346.22 
34.064.15 
33,598.58 
19,767.74 

9.54L00 
67,056.06 
38.099.60 
42,736.98 
42.646.06 
42.940.05 
43,291.92 
45,049.33 
45,015.37 
44,992.17 
33.854.06 
14,268.42 

8,13L37 

a  i»i  fii 



$1,463.17 
983.76 



1880 

8.558.18 

i8,ft26.Vl  1  34!273.ii 

20. 043. 74 

IWl. 

5,885.00      8,220.72 
0,288.29  1  11. 800.  n 

34,064.15 
33,596.56 
19.767.74 

9,541.60 
67,056.06 
38,009.60 
42.736.98 
42.646.06 
42,940.05 
43,291.92 
45,049.33 
45,015.37 
44.992.17 
33.854.06 
14,268.42 

8, 131  87 

20.208  43 

Iffe    

15, 519. 60 

1883 

1884. 

6,807.88 
8,872.43 
8.941.66 
7.098.94 
7,261.92 
7,394.68 
7.317.12 
7.581.11 
7.842.28 
7.843.50 
7.888.28 
8,888.79 
8.188.18 
8,18^82 
8,188.88 

19.303.58 
12.925.89 
12,85L83 
18,037.85 
12.885.27 
7.269.71 
7,811.58 
4.988.57 
8,799.38 
12.186.82 
7.180.98 

6, 403. 20 
10.256.52 

im 

tiif 

47,762.58 
12, 967. 81 

1887 

22,589.79 

1818 

27, 981. 82 

I8W 

28,311.40 

18N 

30,722.24 
30, 307. 71 

MM 

24,885.25 

MM 



29,872.96 

MH 

25,787.27 

.......... 

6,080.28 

^M 

7,682.04 
11,68L74 

7  73A  AO 

M8r 

8,180.51   li;744.6i 

Toul..- 

186.150.78  176.130.24,342,280.97  673,672.92 

1                    1                    1 

6.926.01  680,629.83  34.973.85 

376.906.81 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Bond  and  interest  account. 

Dr. 
To  reqnirementii  nnder  acts  of  1862  and  1864 $342,280.97 

Ce. 

By  trannportatinn  serricen  rendered  and  cash  pavment $680, 469. 32 

Less  judgment  Court  of  Claims,  1880,  in  favor  of  company,  paid  in  cash 25, 52L  04 

654,948.28 

Balance  in  favor  of  company 312, 667. 81 

ATCHISON,   TOPE  K  A   AND   8  A  NT  A   FK   RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  corapany  was  chartered  December  12,  1895,  and  succeeded  to 
the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Company,  whose  property  was  sold  nnder  foreclosure  on 
December  10, 1895.  The  new  company  assumed  control  on  January  1, 
1896. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  received  from  the  United  States, 
through  the  State  of  Kansas,  a  grant  of  3,000,000  acres  of  land. 
Atchison,  Kans.,  and  State  line  Kansas  and  Colorado — ^Lawrence, 
Kans.,  and  south  boundary  of  Kansas,  near  OoflFeyville,  are  the  land- 
grant  termini.  By  the  same  act  a  grant  of  800,000  acres  was  made  to 
the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company,  which 
was  acquired  by  this  company  by  consolidation  on  April  16, 1886. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  OfiBce  show  that  to  June  30, 1898, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road Company  2,944,788.14  acres,  and  to  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence 
and  Galveston  Railroad  Company  249,446.13  acres. 

The  granted  lands  were  not  sold  under  the  reorganization  to  the  new 
company,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Walker 
and  McCook,  receivers  for  the  old  company.  They  report  that  that 
company  had  received  by  United  States  patent  2,934,659.68  acres,  of 
which  6,641.07  acres  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  United  States.  The 
company  has  disposed  of  all  of  its  lands  for  cash  and  on  time  sales. 
The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  June  30, 1898,  amounted  to 
$12,100,808.24.  The  receipts  from  that  department  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $31,741.35,  and  the  expenses  to  $3,009.17. 

The  report  of  the  company  on  the  form  prescribed  by  this  office 
includes  the  property  and  operations  of  the  following-named  companies, 
of  which  practically  the  entire  issue  of  capital  stock  and  bonds  are 
owned  by  this  company  and  pledged  as  part  of  the  security  for  its 
general  mortgage  bonds,  and  the  property  of  which  is  operated  as  a 
part  of  this  system,  viz : 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  in  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Santa  Fe  and  California  Railway  Co. 

MiAslssippi  River  Railroad  and  Toll  Bridge  Co. 

The  Sibley  Bridge  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co. 

Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  Railroad  Co. 
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FloreDce,  Eldorado  and  Walnnt  Valley  Railroad  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Emporia  and  Southern  Railway  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Topeka  and  Western  Railroad  Co. 
LeaTonwortb,  Northern  and  Southern  Railway  Co. 
Marion  and  MePherson  Railway  Co. 

Southern  Kansas  Railway  Co. 

Wichita  and  Southwestern  Railway  Co. 

Denver  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co. 

Pueblo  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railroail  Co. 

New  Mexico  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Rio  Grande,  Mexico  and  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Silver  City,  Doming  and  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

It  also  inclades  the  Bio  Grande  and  El  Paso  Kailrond  and  the  Soath- 
ern  Kansas  Railway  of  Texas,  which  are  controlled  by  this  company 
throQgh  ownership  of  stock  and  bonds,  but  are  operated  separately. 

Daring  the  year  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  this  com- 
pany and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  the  exchange  of  the  Mojave 
division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  extending  from  The  Needles  to 
Mojaye,  GaL  (heretofore  leased  by  that  company  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Gorapany),  for  the  Sonora  Railway  system  of  this  company, 
extending  firom  Benson,  Ariz.,  to  Guaymas,  in  the  State  of  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

The  company  operated  1,595.10  miles  of  main  line  and  2,990.72  miles 
of  branch  lines,  making  the  total  length  of  road  4,585.82  miles.  There 
are  16.02  miles  of  double  track  and  936.01  miles  of  sidings.  Steel  rails 
are  laid  on  4,381.98  miles  of  track,  and  there  are  2,473  miles  of  barbed- 
wire  fencing.  The  ballast  consists  of  600.17  miles  ^^f  stone,  482.31  miles 
of  gravel,  46.53  miles  of  slag,  243.02  miles  of  cinder,  and  3,146  miles 
of  earth. 

During  the  year  23,871  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of 
$405,818.53,  and  1,314,346  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  cost- 
mg  $510,671.72.  The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway,  etc.,  which 
were  charged  to  construction  account,  amounted  to  $2,506,320.26.  The 
additions  and  betterments  to  rolling  stock  during  the  year,  charged  to 
eqoipinent  account,  amounted  to  $67,205.62  The  rolling  stock  consists 
of  835  loeomotives  and  520  cars  in  the  passenger,  24,877  in  the  Areight, 
and  1,777  in  the  miscellaneous  departments,  respectively. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  roadway,  etc,  for  taxation  was  $29,211,067, 
and  of  equipment  $6,441,328. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  general  balance  sheet  on  Jnne  30, 1898: 


Year  ended— 

Difference 

Jane30.18d8. 

Jane  30, 1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

BABNINOB. 

$4,722,485.57 

18,875,693.58 

777, 173. 35 

824.136.03 

875. 633. 2» 

$3,958,557.28 

16,526.656.06 

756. 196. 40 

753. 456. 80 

343,274.23 

$763,928.29 

2,349,037.52 

20.976.95 

70,679.23 

532,359.06 

Freiirbt. 

Mail                                                   

Sxpress               .  ....  .................. 

MiaoeUmneoas 

Total  

26,075,121.82 

22,338,140.77 

3.736,981.05 

EXPEN8B8. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  stractnres 

4,724,587.06 
3, 016. 458. 54 
9,339,656.56 
1, 820. 010. 91 

4,592.825.10 
2,719,925.60 
8,189,442.63 
1,926  287.36 

131.762.86 

296,532.94 

1,150,213.93 

OadafaI  AXDADtiea  and  taxas 

$105, 371S.  45 

Total 

18.901,613.97 

17,428,480.69 

1,473,133.28 

IS^t  eaminifs                                    ....... 

7,173,507.85 

4,909,660.08 

2,263,847.77 



Miles  operated 

4,547.39 

4.563.85 

16.46 

Baminga  per  mile. 

5,734.08 
4,156.58 

4,894.58 
8,818.81 

839.50 
387.77 

RxnenAfis  ner  milA 

Xet  earnings  per  mile 

1, 677.  50 

1, 075. 77 

501.73 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

72.48 

78.02 

5.54 

Revenue  and  expenditnres  for  year, 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $26,075,121.82 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 45, 632. 00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 50, 319. 75 

Pro6tB  on  miscellaneous  investments 4, 696. 78 

Interest  on  miscellaneons  investments 63, 448. 48 

Net  income  from  separately  [operated  roads  of  the 

system 1,602,390.44 

Total $27,841,609.27 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $18, 901, 613. 97 

Interest  on  general  mortgage  bonds 4, 436, 351. 06 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 555,797.22 

Losses  on  miscellaneons  investments 28, 754. 13 

Miscellaneous  deductions 28,667.93 


Total : 23,951,184.83 

Surplus 3,890,424.94 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $389, 495, 885. 01 

Improvements,  auxiliary  roads 2, 673, 957. 01 

Capital  stock,  preferred,  in  trust 17,286,470.00 

Fuel, material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,085,057.68 

Cash  on  hand 2,202,891.09 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds 2,037,734.13 
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Other  stocks  and  bonds $285,222.51 

Sinking fnml  in  hands  of  tmstees 355,344.86 

Bill*  receivable 141,159.01 

ieconntfi  reoeivable 2,043,778.57 

Dnefrom  agents 149,687.18 

Sospense  acconnts 2,427.84 

Total $417,759,614.89 

LIABIUTIES. 

General  mortgage  bonds $117,067,500.00 

Interest  on  same  due  and  accrued 99,670.00 

Interest  on  same  accraed  not  dne 1,151,377.50 

Other  funded  debt 57,871,210.00 

Interest  on  same  dne  and  unpaid 79,710.00 

Interest  on  same  accrued  not  due 59,500.00 

Payrolls  and  vouchers 2,533,706.32 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic,  net 164, 224. 86 

Accrued  taxes  not  yet  due 642,944.31 

Unascertained  liabilities,  estimated 373, 663. 78 

Rolling  stock  replacement  fund 88,810.58 

Baa  renewal  fund 198,651.98 

Cspital  stock 233,486,000.00 

Total 413,816,969.33 

Surplus 3,942,645.56 

8ANTA  FE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  was  organized  by  the  pur- 
chasers (the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company)  as  the 
successor  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  June  16, 
1897,  when  a  certificate  of  its  organization  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  new  company  formally  assumed  posses- 
sion of  the  property  on  July  1, 1897. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27,  1866,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  of  which  this  road  is  the  successor,  received 
from  the  United  States  a  grant  of  42,000,000  acres  of  land.  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  via  Canadian  River;  Albuquerque  and  Agua  Fria  and  Colo- 
rado River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  the  land-grant  termini.  The 
portion  of  this  grant  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  estimated  at  1,139,200 
acres,  is  now  owned  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  by  the  act 
of  July  6,  1886,  there  were  forfeited  in  California  and  New  Mexico 
10,795,480  acres,  and  that  4,790,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity  lands 
have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain.  There  had  been  patented  to 
the  company  to  June  30, 1898,  in  Arizona  373,099.38  acres  and  in  !New 
Mexico  335,624.09  acres,  making  a  total  of  708,723.47  acres. 

The  company  reports  that  it  has  received  by  United  States  patent 
708,523.47  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  has  been  disposed  of,  the  total 
receipts  to  date  being  $3,945,082.04.  The  receipts  from  that  source 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $11,191.44,  and  the  exx)enses  exceeded 
that  imionnt  by  $4,483.15. 
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The  number  of  miles  of  road  owned  is  563.49,  and  leased  255.06 ;  there 
are  130.07  miles  of  sidings,  making  the  total  length  of  road  operated 
948.62  miles.  The  road  is  laid  with  steel  rails  of  50  and  66  pounds  to 
the  yard.  During  the  year  23,449  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at 
a  cost  $523,810.26,  and  596,409  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track, 
costing  $272,043.26.  The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway  amounted 
to  $21,384,900.76,  the  purchase  price  of  the  road  \mug  charged  to  this 
account;  the  additions  to  rolling  stock  amounted  to  $12,503.44. 

The  equipment  consists  of  95  locomotives,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  air  brakes;  30  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  all  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  brakes  and  Miller  couplers  and  platforms;  1,825  cars  in 
the  freight  service,  of  which  1,504  are  equipped  with  air  brakes,  and 
21  cars  in  the  road  and  miscellaneous  service. 

The  express  business  is  transacted  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Pullman 
Palace  Oar  Company's  sleeping  and  tourist  cars  are  run  on  a  mileage 
basis.  The  telegraph  business  is  conducted  under  contract  with  i^he 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Tlie  following  statements  show  the  earnings  and  expenses  for  the 
year,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  on  June  30, 1898: 

Earnings  and  expenses, 

EARNINGS. 

Passenger $928,519.52 

Freig]it 3,601,014.97 

Mail 134,240.30 

Express 116,974.54 

Miscellaneous 61,924.43 

Total... $4,842,673.76 

EXPK.XSKS. 

MAintenance  of  way  and  stnictares $1, 469, 840. 16 

Maintenance  of  equipment 725,788.31 

Conducting  transportation 2, 064, 160. 08 

General  expenses  and  taxes 221,829.98 

Total $4,481,618,53 

Net  earnings 361,055.23 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  pear, 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $4,842,673.76 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 1, 575. 00 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 11, 191. 44 

Total $4,865,440.20 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $4,481,618.53 

Interest  on  fnnded  debt 640,000.00 

Miscellaneous  deductions 236, 199.91 

Expenses  of  land  department 16,674.59 

Total $5,374,493.03 

Deficit 519,052.83 
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General  balance  sheet, 

ASSETS. 

Cort  of  road  and  fixtures $20,436,042.94 

Cost  of  eq  n  ipment 961,361.26 

Cash  on  hand 118,950.28 

SUicks  and  bonds 72,300.00 

Material  and  fhel 470,979.37 

AceoQotB  receivable 191,976.96 

Doe  from  other  eompaniee  on  account  traffic 193, 711. 30 

Due  from  agents 4,574.76 

Snqmiae  acconnto 8,026.28 

Total $22,457,923.15 

LIABIUT1KS. 

Ffnt-mortgage  bonds $16,000,000.00 

iBterest  on  same  due  and  acoroed 480,000.00 

Isterest  on  same  aocraed  not  dne 160,000.00 

BiUtpayable 898,144.43 

Accoonts  payable 19,402.72 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 696,017.57 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  coupon  ao- 

coont 480.00 

fidling stock  replacement  fund 28,025.98 

Aecnied  taxes  not  yet  dne 39,805.33 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  . .  655, 100. 00 

C^Jital  stock 4,000.000.00 

Total ~ 22,976,975.98 

Deficit 519,052.83 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWK8TBBN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Tbis  company  was  incorporated  Jnne  7, 1859,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paal  and  Foud  du  Lac  Railroad  Company,  and  its  entire 
inaiD  line  was  opened  to  pablic  business  on  September  1, 1859.  By 
consolidations  formed  at  various  times  the  lines  of  the  following  com- 
panies were  acquired : 

Dixon,  Roekford  and  Kenosha  Railway. 

Galena  and  Chica>(o  Union  Railroad. 

Peninsular  Railroad. 

Beloit  and  Madison  Railroad. 

Baraboo  Air  Line  Railroad. 

La  Crosse,  Trenipeleaa  and  Prescott  Railroad. 

Menominee  River  Railroad. 

Escanaba  and  Lake  Superior  Railway. 

Elgin  and  State  Line  Railway. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Northwestern  Railway. 

The  company  has  also  acquired  by  purchase  the  property  and  fran- 
chises of  the  following  conipanies : 

Qalesrille  and  Mississippi  River  Railroad. 

Rock  River  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Railroad. 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad. 

Maple  River  Railroad. 

Staawood  and  Tipton  Railway. 
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Iowa  Midland  Railway. 

Ottumwa,  Cedar  Falls  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 

Iowa  Southwestern  Railway. 

Dee  Moines  and  Minneapolis  Railroad. 

Maple  Valley  Railway. 

Janesville  and  Evansville  Railway. 

Sioux  Valley  Railway. 

Iowa  Railway  Coal  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Linn  County  Railway. 

Sycamore  and  Cortland  Railroad. 

Northern  Illinois  Railway. 

Lake  Geneva  and  State  Line  Railway. 

Iron  River  Railway. 

Iron  Range  Railway. 

Toledo  and  Northwestern  Railway. 

Junction  Railway. 

Paint  River  Railway. 

Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway. 

The  following-named  companies  are  controlled  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  by  ownership  of  capital  stock,  and 
their  operations  and  accounts  are  incladed  in  the  report  to  this  office: 

Dakota  Central  Railway, 
Princeton  and  Western  Railway, 
Winona  and  St.  Paul  Railroad. 

The  company  also  operates,  ander  lease,  the  St.  Paal  and  Eastern 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  owns  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Fremont, 
Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  has  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Omaha  Railway  companies,  but  the  operations  of  the  last 
two  companies  are  reported  separately  to  this  office. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  granted  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  roads  forming  part  of  the  system  was  7,642,821.19.  Winona,  Minn., 
and  Big  Sioux  River,  near  Watertown  Station ;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to 
transfer  grounds.  Union  Pacific  Railway;  and  Lyons,  Iowa,  to  Clinton, 
Iowa,  are  the  land-grant  termini. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1898, 
of  the  foregoing  grants,  land  had  been  patented  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River 1, 055, 513. 78 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 2,170,946.^ 

St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 1,123,578.55 

Sioux  City  and  St. Paul 407,910.21 

Sioux  City  and  Paciac 41,925.46 

Winona  and  St.  Peter 1,678,618.06 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 1,064,406.35 

Total .7,542,899.36 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  also  show  that  125,000  acres 
of  railroad  indemnity  lauds  located  in  Wisconsin  belonging  to  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Eailway  Company  had 
been  restored,  and  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner, 
affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  26,017.33  acres,  located  in 
Iowa,  belonging  to  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company, 
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were  also  restored  to  the  pablic  domain  on  September  12, 1887,  and 
21,979.85  acres  in  Iowa  on  February  27, 1896.  The  company  still  owns 
807414.94  acres. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  date  amounted  to  $9,104,891.26, 
and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  sales  $694,497.76.  The 
receipts  from  the  laud  department  during  the  year  amounted  to  $460,- 
142^29  and  the  expenditures  to  $161,179.62.  The  land  sold  at  an 
average  price  i>er  acre  of  $9.20. 

The  mileage  of  tbe  system  June  30, 1898,  was  5,085.62;  miles  added 
during  the  year,  54.84.  The  road  is  practically  all  laid  with  steel; 
4,294.91  miles  of  line  are  fenced. 

During  the  year  23,550.41  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid  at  a  cost 
of  $429,028.78,  and  2^1,482  new  cross  ties  were  placed  under  the 
track,  costing  $724,116.84.  The  ballast  consists  of  230.21  miles  of 
stone  and  slag,  3,250.80  miles  of  gravel,  259.72  miles  of  cinder,  and 
1,336.16  miles  of  earth  and  sand.  The  additions  and  betterments  to 
railway  during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,937,444.86. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  1,010  locomotives,  853  cars  in  passeuger, 
35,633  in  the  freight,  and  76  in  the  road  and  miscellaneous  departments, 
respectively,  being  an  increase  in  cars  over  last  year  of  24  passenger, 
650  freight,  and  1  in  the  road  and  miscellaneous  department. 

The  railway,  including  buildings,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  is  assessed  in  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  North  and  South  Dakota,  at  $14,920,119; 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  no  assessment  is  made,  the  tax 
being  levied  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  company  for  the 
year,  and  the  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30, 1898: 

\  Comparative  BialtWMnt  of  eamimgs  and  expenses. 


Year  ended—                                Difference. 

Jane  30,  1896. 

June  30,  1897.  j     Increase. 

Decrease. 

Paneneer....                   

$7,396,201.79 

27,157,439.69 

888,301.44 

697,429.95 

309,012.87 

16,941,627.07      $456,574.72 

22,310,607.38     4,846,832.31 

877  684.96           10.A1A.i6 

ftSSrt!!^  ::::::::::;:  .. 

mSit 

SxpreM. ""." 

667,767.96 
831,898.96 

— . 

$338.01 

MiTSwi; : 

22,886.09 

Total     ..           

36,320,386.74 

31,029,588.35  |  5, 290, 799. :i9 

KXPEKSES. 
MsiMttnmnm  of  Miolrnn^vt       

4,894,884.19 
4,354,946.43 
13,012,147.80 
1,857,356.72 

4,080,202.14        805,682.05 
2,891,306.45     1,463,639.98 
11,049,519.83     1.962.627.97 

C»^n«-ti«£  traii«pnruit1«n 

CfMni  4>ypf!inf *i»4  taxcB . .  r-.,.^t^^-^- 

1,787,769.47 

69,587.25 

T0U1 

24,110,335.14 

19,8:7,797.89 

4,301,537.25 



^•4  eanihin                          •.. 

12.201,050.60 

11  211  788.46 

am  MQ  lA 

Vflm  fip«rat«d 

6,085,62 

5,030.78  1               54.84 

Vnnian iMir fliflA             .........   ....... 

$7,141.77 
4.742.65 

$6  167.94  1           tsmSQ. 

' 

Sxpfmncifl  per  miM  -  

3,939.31 

803.34 

Vet  Mramgs  per  mile 

2.309.12 

2,228.63  1             170.49 

Ptroeatage  of  expenaee  to  eamingft 

66.40 

63.86  '                ^  f*^ 
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Bevenue  and  expenditure. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $36,320,385.74 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 1, 022, 668. 50 

Interest  on  miscellaneons  investments 42, 302. 72 

Receipts  of  land  department 460, 142. 29 

Total $37,845,499.25 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $24,119,335.14 

Interest  on  funded  debt 7,018,836.15 

Interest  paid  in  advance  of  maturity  on  bonds  sur- 
rendered in  refunding 333,210.23 

Rentals 17,911.43 

Sinking-fund  requirements,  guaranteed  interest . . .  236, 228. 57 

New  construction 2,937,446.86 

New  equipment 298,714.68 

Dividends  94, 95, 96, 97  preferred,  and  47,  48  common .  3, 519, 823. 75 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 161, 179. 62 

Total 38,642,686.43 

Deficit 797,187.18 

General  balance  sheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $178, 316, 351. 34 

Real  estate  other  than  road 65,000.00 

Land-grant  investment 23,925.00 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1, 793, 232. 24 

Cash  on  hand 4,856,795.18 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company. .  2, 525, 482. 61 
Other  stocks  and  bonds,  including  bonds  held  by 
trustee  as  collateral  for  bonds  of  Chicago  and 

Northwestern  Railway  Company  issue 25, 319, 879.  od 

Sinking  fund  with  trustees — payments  and  urore- 

tions  thereto 8,602,707.04 

Bills  receivable 115,203.50 

Accounts  receivable 2,180,564.76 

Total $223,799,140.67 

LIABILITIES. 

Funded  debt $134,132,000.00 

Interest  on  same  due  and  unpaid 297,253.02 

Interest  on  sameaccrned,  not  due 1,609,676.78 

Dividends  unpaid I.  9,223.75 

Dividends  declared  payable  J  uly ,  1898 1, 368, 532. 50 

Accounts  payable 30, 540. 00 

Payrolls  and  vouchers 2,522,541.56 

Due  other  companies,  account  traffic 38, 785. 14 

Due  other  companies,  account  lease 6, 000. 00 

Sinking  fund,  installments  paid 7,117,698.70 

Sinking  fund,  accretions  thereto 1,485,008.34 

Capital  stock 66,408,820.53 

Total 215,026,080.32 

Surplus 8,773,060.85 
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CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  AND  QUINCY  KAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  ctiarter  act  passed  Febraary  14, 
1855,  and  its  entire  main  line  was  opened  to  public  business  on  January 
1, 1880.  The  former  name  of  the  company  was  Aurora  Branch  Rail- 
road Company,  afterwards  changed  to  Chicago  and  Aurora  Bailroad 
Company.  The  following  companies  have  been  acquired  at  various 
times  by  consolidations,  viz:  Central  Military  Tract  Bailroad,  Peoria 
and  Oqnawka  Bailroad  (afterwards  Peoria  and  Burlington  Bailroad), 
Northern  Cross  Bailroad  (afterwards  Quincy  and  Chicago  Bailroad), 
Borlington  and  Missouri  Biver  Bailroad,  Burlington  and  Missouri  Bail- 
road, Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver  Bailroad  in  Nebraska,  and  Bepub- 
lican  Valley  Bailroad. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  15,  1856,  there  were  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
this  road  between  Burlington  and  the  Missouri  Biver  at  East  Platts- 
mouth,  Iowa,  048,643.66  acres  of  land,  and  by  the  act  of  July  2, 1864,  to 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver  Bailroad  in  Nebraska,  to  aid  in  con- 
struction from  Plattsmouth  to  Kearney  Junction, Nebr.,  2,441,600  acres; 
total,  3,390^43.66  acres  of  land. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  OfBce  show  that  to  June  30, 1898, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver  Bailroad 
Company,  in  Iowa,  380,989.71  acres,  and  in  Nebraska,  2,374,090.77  acres; 
a  total  of  2,764,080.48  acres  patented.  The  company  reports  that  it 
has  received  by  United  States  patent  2,373,870.77  acres  of  land.  There 
have  been  disposed  o^  for  cash  and  on  time  sales  (including  lands 
reclaimed  by  the  United  States),  2,325,481.18  acres,  leaving  47,669.59 
acres  stiU  owned  by  the  company.  The  total  cash  receipts  firom  all 
sales  to  June  30, 1898,  amounted  to  $11,263,237.97,  and  there  were  out- 
standing on  account  of  time  sales,  principal  and  interest,  $239,464.56. 
The  receipts  from  the  land  department  during  the  year  amounted  to 
188,894.40,  and  the  expenses  to  $14,912.88.  The  remaining  lands  are 
held  at  an  average  price  of  $4  per  acre. 

The  company  owns  and  operates  5,634.33  miles  of  track,  leases  46.36 
miles,  and  has  trackage  rights  over  159.01  miles,  making  the  total 
length  operated  .5,859.70  miles.  There  are  295.71  miles  of  second  track, 
23.55  miles  of  third  track,  and  1,197.45  miles  of  sidings. 

New  steel  rials  were  laid  during  the  year  amounting  to  23,865  tons, 
and  there  were  placed  under  the  track  605,288  cedar  and  967,602  oak 
cross-ties,  costing  from  32  to  50  cents  each.  The  betterments  to  rail- 
way, etc,  during  the  year,  which  were  charged  to  equipment  account, 
amounted  to  $865,365.29. 

The  rolling-stock  equipment  on  June  30, 1898,  consisted  of  891  looo- 
motives  and  749  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  32.028  in  the  freight 
s^vice,  and  88  road  and  miscellaneous  cars. 
ilfT  98— MIS ^9 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  company  for  the 
year  and  its  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30,  1898 : 

Comparative  Mtaiement  of  eaminga  and  expen$e8. 


Year  ended— 


June  80, 1886.  i  June  80, 1897. 


Difference. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Passenger 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

Miscellaneona  . 


$6,002,882.60 

28, 536,  SOL  09 

1,858,101.07 

742, 790. 06 

012,406.84 


05.286,407.88 
18,224,387.07 

1.357,383.70 
742, 700. 06 

1,022,672.27 


$716,884.76 

5,812,504.02 

807.88 


$110,175.43 


Total. 


82,558,212.15 


26,683,740.02 


5,010.471.23  |. 


Operating  expenses  and  taxes . 
l^teamuigs 


Miles  operated. 


20.045.884.23 
11,607.827.03 


16.811.486.10 
0,822.254.78 


4,134.308.04  1. 
1,786,073.10  1. 


Earnings  per  mile  . 
Expenses  per  mile . 


Net  earnings  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings. 


5,850.70 


5.850.70 


$6,555.44 
8,574.50 


$4,545.24 
3.860.00 


$1,010.20  I 
705.56 


1,080.88  I 


1,676.24 


304.64 


64.34 


68.12 


1.22 


Revenue  and  expenditures, 

BBVENXTB. 

EamlngB $32,653,212.15 

Dividends  on  stocks 1,071,34S.33 

Interest  on  bonds 930,391.27 

Interest  on  investments 261,062.64 

Receipts  of  land  department 38,894.40 


Total $34,904,908.79 

EXPENDITURES. 

Oi>erating  expenses  and  taxes $20,945,884.33  ' 

Interest  on  bonds 6,729,997.00 

Rents 219,922.46 

Other  deductions  from  income 1,778,612.25 

Dividends 3,690,126.00 

Expenses  of  land  department 14,912.88 

Total 33,379,454.82 

Surplus 


1,525,453.97 


General  balance  ekeet. 


ASSETS. 


Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $206, 634, 183. 10 

Cost  of  other  real  estate 40,680.24 

Material  on  hand 1,518,508.44 

Cash  and  current  assets 8,877,377.58 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 37, 895, 041. 47 

Miscellaneous  investments 3,500,788.64 

Sinkingf^d 11,434,679.89 

Total $269,896,259.36 
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LIABlLmSS. 

Bonds ;  $128,735,900.00 

Interest  on  Bame,  aocm^  (dedaction) 4,124.00 

Sinking  fund 18,133,975.52 

Renewalfhnd 10,000,000.00 

Ciment accounts  (balance) 730,352.82 

Income  account 12,256,360.17 

Bflla  payable 4,574,343.02 

Capital  stock 82,004,200.00 

Total 256,431,0(^7.53 

Snrplns 13,465,251.88 

CHICAQO,   MILWAUKXB  AKD  ST.    PAUL  BAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Tlus  company  has  not  sabmitted  a  report  of  its  operations  on  form 
prescribed  by  this  office. 

The  company  was  originally  organized  May  5, 1863,  as  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  and  on  February  14, 1874,  its  name 
was  changed,  under  legislative  authority,  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St  Paul  Bailway  Company.  The  company  has  acquired  by  purchase 
at  various  times,  among  others,  the  following  railroads,  viz:  McGregor 
and  Missouri  Biver  Bailroad,  Minnesota  Central  Railroad,  Hastings 
and  Dakota  Bailroad,  and  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad. 

By  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1857,  May  12, 1864,  and  July 
4, 1866,  lands  were  granted  by  the  United  States  through  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  following  roads 
forming  a  part  of  the  present  system: 

Aoies. 

MoGregor  and  Missouri  Biver 1,536,000.00 

Miimesota  Central 643,403.00 

Hastings  and  Dakota 550,000.00 

Southern  Minnesota 7»4,619.45 

Total 3,624,022.45 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1898, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the — 

Acres. 

auc.go,Milwanke«and8t.P.ul| 325,126.29 

McGregor  and  Missouri  River ) 

Mimiesota  Central 179,734.29 

Ha«ting8  and  Dakota 364,628.01 

Soatbem  Minneaota 646,284.69 

Total 1,415,773.28 

St  Paul,  via  Mendota  or  St.  Paul  Junction,  Faribault,  Austin  and 
Lyle,  Minn.;  Minneapolis,  via  same  route  and  Lyle,  Minn.;  Galmar 
and  Sheldon,  Iowa;  Junction  with  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
St  Paul  and  Sioux  Oily  Division;  Hastings,  Minn.,  and  Ortonville,  at 
western  boundary  of  State;  Mississippi  Biver  (La  Crescent)  opposite 
La  Crosse,  Wis.^  and  Houston,  Minn.,  and  Airlie  on  western  boundary 
<rf  Minnesota,  are  the  land-grant  termini. 
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The  company's  report  to  its  stockholders  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30, 
1898,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  this  office,  gives  no  informa- 
tion concerning  its  lands.  The  following  statistics  have  been  compiled 
from  the  above  report.  The  company  owns  solely  7,813.53  miles;  owns 
jointly  with  other  companies  62.90  miles,  and  nses  nnder  contract  62.12 
miles,  making  the  total  operated  7,938.55  miles,  including  sidings,  sec- 
ond and  third  tracks.  New  steel  rails  to  the  amount  of  42,260  tons 
were  laid  during  the  year,  and  1,670,503  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the 
track. 

The  equipment  in  service  on  June  30, 1898,  consisted  of  808  locomo- 
tives, 775  cars  in  passenger  service,  29,400  in  the  freight  and  550  in  the 
road  and  miscellaneous  service.  The  company  also  owns  the  following 
^narrow-gauge  equipment:  Seven  locomotives,  9  passenger  cars,  309 
freight  and  5  caboose  cars. 

The  operations  tbr  the  year  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June 
30, 1898,  are  shown  by  the  following  statements: 

Comparative  $tatemetit  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1898. 

June  30, 1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

BABNINQ3. 

Passenirar 

$5,968,840.18 
25,468,851.72 
2,733,971.78 

$6,717,495.98 
22,104,802.66 
2.664.409.85 

$269,344.20 

3,864,049.06 

69,502.43 

Frei£ht. 

Maifftiid  6zprfMiB 

Total 

84. 189. 063.  «8 

30,486,767.99 

3,702,895.69 

BXPBN8B8. 

Maintonanoe  of  way  and  atractuies 

MaiDtftDADCo  of  eqnipniniit 

4,642.275.15 
2,918,523.70 
9,890,870.07 
4,250,397.69 

4,384,964.78 
2,464,838.52 
8,475,313.40 
3,302,432.38 

307,890.37 
453,685.18 
915,056.67 
947,965.31 

ConductiDg  transpoi^tJon 

OAnAra.1  Axp(;tniM>)fi  And  tftxeff . .  - ,  - ,  r .  t  .  t  r  - 

Total 

21,201,566.61 

18,577,539.08 

2,624,027.63 

Net  earnings - 

12,988,097.07 

11,909,228.91 

1,078,868.16 

..... 

Miles  operated 

6,153.83 

6,152.55 

1.28 

Earnings  i>er  mile 

$5,555.88 
3,445.26 

$4,955.14 
3,019.48 

$600.69 
425.78 

Expenses  per  mile 

Net  earnings  per  mile 

2,  IIU,  57 

1,935.66 

174.91 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

62.01 

60.93 

1.08 

" 

Bevenue  and  expenditures. 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $34,189,663.68 

Income  from  other  sonrces.... 131,018.12 


Total $34,320,681.80 

EXPENDITUBE8. 

Operating  expenses,  inclnding  taxes $21, 201, 566. 61 

Interest  acorned  on  funded  debt 7, 190, 431. 46 

Dividends  payable  April  19,  1898 2,237,989.00 


Total 30,629,987.07 

Surplus 3,690,694.73 
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Gweral  lalanoe  $heet. 

ASSETS. 

Co6t  of  load  and  equipment $214,195,294.69 

BondB,  stock,  etc.,  of  other  compaDies 840, 523. 12 

Cash  and  bonds  held  in  sinkiDg  fnnds 589, 786. 37 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  trnstees 409. 08 

Depositaries  of  renewal  fnnd : 

United  States  Trust  Company....  $1,083,250.62 

Union  Trust  Company 528, 100.00 

Continental  National  Bank 60, 000. 00 

1,661,350.62 

Insurance  department 10,000.00 

Material  and  fael 2,265,902.03 

Bonds porohased  for  sinking  fnnd 819,247.50 

Mortgage  bonds  of  company  unsold,  held  in  treasury, 

and  due  from  trustees 5, 498, 000. 00 

Milwaukee  and  Northern  Railroad  Company  bonds . .  1, 089, 000. 00 

Stock  of  the  company  in  treasury 4,700.00 

Due  from  agents  and  conductors 415, 847. 17 

Doe  from  sundry  companies 108,429.05 

Operating  balances 147,146.28 

Miscellaneous  balances 979,229.95 

Due  from  United  States  Government 307,516.20 

Cash  on  deposit  and  on  hand 5,087,742.03 

Total $233,520,124.89 

LIABIUTIBS. 

Capital  Stock,  preferred $31,818,400.00 

Capital  stock,  common 46,026,600.00 

Funded  debt i 136,588,500.00 

Wisconsin  Valley  Division  sinking  fund 593.87 

Dubuque  Division  sinking  fhnd 589,192.50 

Sinking  fund,  Illinois  Central  bonds 12,790.00 

Benewalfand 1,698,505.45 

Beplacement fund,  locomotives 188,400.00 

Replacement  fund,  cars 68,292.00 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 1,992,680.11 

Due  sundry  companies 248,625.91 

Operating  balances 3,604.11 

Miscellaneous  balances 1,010,931.45 

Dividends  unclaimed 47,676.58 

Interest  coupons  not  presented 44,657.00 

Interest  accrued  not  yet  due 3,377,980.83 

Total 223,717,429.81 

Surplus 9,802,695.08 

CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  failed  to  sabmit  a  report  of  its  operations  in  the 
fonn  required  by  this  Bnrean  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1898. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  15, 1856,  there  were  granted  by 
the  United  States,  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Bailroad  Company,  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  Chicago, 
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Kock  iRlaDd  and  Pacific,  1,261,131.60  acres  of  land.-  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  the  transfer  groands.  Union  Pacific  Railway,  are  the  land-grant 
termini.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  Jnne  30, 
1898,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  by  the  Government 
608,821.68  acres  of  land. 

This  company  has  famished  this  office  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
its  directors  to  the  stockholders  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 1898, 
from  which  the  information  and  statements  given  herewith  were 
obtained. 

The  sales  of  land  daring  the  company's  fiscal  year,  to  which  title  is 
perfect,  amonnted  to  288.61  acres,  for  a  consideration  of  $4,620.80. 
Qait  claims  were  made  for  394.50  acres,  for  which  $46.25  were  received, 
and  rent  and  interest  were  collected  amonnting  to  $2,358.82.  The  bills 
receivable  at  the  end  of  the  year  amonnted  to  $20,170.17.  The  lands 
nnsold,  to.which  title  is  andispated  (notindading  town  lots),  were  911.80 
acres.    Taxes  paid  on  lands  nnsold  January  1  were  $415.91. 

The  company  owns  2,877.40  miles,  leases  352.70  miles,  and  has  track- 
age rights  over  338.05  miles,  making  the  total  mileage  over  which  trains 
are  operated  3,568.15  miles.  Daring  the  year  additional  second  track 
and  15.95  miles  of  siding  were  constracted.  Bridges  aggregating  2.62 
miles  were  replaced  by  permanent  strnctures  or  filled  with  earth,  and  a 
grain  elevator  was  bailt  at  Straight  Greek,  Kansas.  Work  in  continu- 
ing the  elevation  of  the  tracks  in  Chicago,  in  compliance  with  a  city 
ordinance,  cost  this  company  $187,797.97. 

The  equipment  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  10  locomotives  and 
511  box,  freight,  and  cosd  cars  to  take  the  place  of  old  and  womout 
rolling  stock. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year,  and  the 
company's  financial  condition  on  March  31, 1898: 

Comparative  statement  of  eaming$  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

Mar.  31, 1896. 

Mar.  81, 1807. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

BARirmoB. 
Pafl86nff6r 

$4,816,817.18 

13,835.095.00 

567,225.72 

400,200.00 

410,845.60 

$4,072,126.64 

11,220,175.33 

562,512.28 

400,200.00 

873,638.46 

$244,600.54 

2,006.810.76 

4,718.44 

Freight 

Mail. 

£xpre88       •    ........................... 

MiscelliUieoaB 

$454,202.88 

Total 

19,548,583.50 
12,505.065.05 

17,146,652.71 
11,612,827.25 

2,401,030.88 
083,188.70 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes 

Net  earnings 

6,062.617.64 

5,583,825.46 

1,418,702.18 

Miles  onerated 

3,568.15 

8.571.41 

3  26 

£aming8  per  mile 

$5,478.64 
8,580.11 

$4,801.08 
8,251.61 

$677.56 
278.50 

Extienaes  Dcr  mile ............. .......... 

Net  earnings  per  mile 

1,048.53 

1,540.47 

890.06 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

64.43 

67.78 

8.80 
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Bevmne  and  expmuUturw, 

RBVBNUE. 

Eanings $19,548,583.69 

Receipts  from  land  department 9,000.00 

Income  from  loans  and  investments 470,785.03 

Total .^ $20,028,368.62 

BXPBNDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes ^ $12,595,965.95 

Interest  on  bonded  debt 3,320,450.00 

Rentals 671,565.49 

Rentals  and  tolls,  Miflsonri  River  bridge 117,996.73 

Dividends  on  capital  stoek,  3  per  cent 1,384,674.00 

Premiom  on  $1,000, 5  per  cent  extension  and  collat- 
eral bonds 537.28 

Total 18,091,189.45 

Surplus 1,937,179.17 

General  balance  elieet, 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment $103,967,158.64 

Cost  of  track  elevation  in  Chicago 789,654.49 

Cost  of  railioad  bridge  at  Rock  Island 964,128.96 

Capital  stock  and  bonds  of  connecting  roads 6, 212, 292. 87 

Loans  and  other  investments 559, 857. 55 

Advances  made  to  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Texas 

Railway  Company 1,956,961.43 

Chicago,  Rook  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company's 

capital  stock  on  hand 12,100.00 

Company's  6  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  on  hand 400, 000. 00 

Sinldngfnnd  account 328,000.00 

Material,  fuel,  etc.,  on  hand 690,330.92 

Due  from  Post-Office  Department 142,529.18 

Accoonts  receivable 999,528.43 

Cash  and  cash  assets 5,850,489.88 

Total $122,873,032.35 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock  and  fractional  scrip $46,156,000.00 

8ix  per  cent  mortgage  bonds 12,500,000.00 

Five  per  cent  extension  bonds 40,712,000.00 

Five  per  cent  debenture  bonds 4, 500, 000. 00 

Chicago  and  Southwestern  Railway  bonds,  guaran- 
teed   5,000,000.00 

Addition  and  improvement  account 8,213,000.00 

Accounts  payable 1,251,741.80 

Total 118,832,741.80 

Surplus 4,540,290.55 
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CHICAGO,   ST.  PAUL;   MINNEAPOLIS  AND  OMAHA  UAIL 

lis  company  was  formed  on  May  25, 1880,  by  i 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  the  Noi 
companies.  The  company  is  now  controlled  1 
ihwestern  Railway  Company,  which  owns  a  ma* 

le  company  received,  through  grants  of  land 
aging  to  it,  2,173,706.43  acres.    Hudson  and 
ch,  Superior  and  Bayfield,  Wis.,- are  the  land  \ 
pds  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  land 
me  30, 1898,  as  follows : 


:oix  and  Lake  Superior, 
'osse  and  Milwaukee  . . . 


also  show  that  125,000  acres  of  railroad  indei 
bo  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  On 
,  located  in  Wisconsin,  have  been  restored  to 
e  company  reports  that  there  had  been  acqui 
aovernment  to  date  2,163,082.79  acres,  of  wl 
3sed  of  for  cash  and  on  time  contracts  1,772. 
ber  6f  acres  still  owned  by  the  company  39( 

receipts  from  all  sales  to  date  amounted  U 
3  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  contrac 
receipts  from  the  land  department  during  th< 
)68.74  and  the  expenses  to  $31,949.71,  the  ave 
ig  the  year  being  $2.58,  and  the  average  price 
e  company  owns  1,422.64  miles  of  road  and 
ng  a  total  of  1,492.23  miles  operated.  Then 
le  track  and  430.71  miles  of  siding,  of  which  1 
he  past  year.  Steel  rails  are  laid  on  1,376.50 
on  115.73.  The  ballast  consists  of  stone,  4' 
7;  cinder,  113.37,  and  earth,  484.98  miles.  Tk 
trbed  wire  and  279  miles  of  other  fencing.    Do 

laid  6,576.60  tons  of  new  steel  rails,  costin 
•93  new  cross-ties  were  placed  under  the  t 
,881.76. 

e  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted 
204  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  8,902  in  the 
ad  and  miscellaneous  cars, 
e   additions   and   betterments    to    roadway, 
,703.21,  charged  to  construction  account. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  results  of  the  company's  opera- 
tions for  the  year  and  its  general  balance  sheet  for  Jane  30, 18M: 

Comparative  ttaUmeni  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1898. 

June  30, 1897. 

Inoreaae. 

Deor^kae. 

l*i^iMH£Br ■..•.. 

$1,786,682.09 

6.712,505.30 

218, 619.27 

158,301.76 

120,664.79 

$1,620,907.94 

5,995,913.15 

214, 214. 85 

158.006.76 

104,698.31 

$169,714.75 
716,682.15 

FrdxhtlV....... 

JSP.:;::::::::;:::::;;:;:: ;.;.. 

$595.08 

KxpwM 

295.00 
21,966  48 

Tot-l 

8.997.863.81 

8,099,800.51 

898,063.80 

■XPBK8B8. 

MaiBtesaiMeofwayandBtnictiirM 

M44Dt4HtAiiM)  of  MinimnAnt ..... ......... 

1,411.535.09 

1.280,276.50 

2,805,21&13 

533,898.78 

1,123,257  58 
676,096.98 

2,840.066.74 
526,755.64 

288,277.56 
608,580.01 

• 

34,808.01 

7, 143  14 

Tbtel  

0.030,928.59 

5,166,795.89 

864.182.70 

* 

K«t«aniiiig« 

2,900.935.^ 

2.983.004.62 

83,930.60 

MQeaopanted -- 

1,492.23 

1,492.23 

EinrincB nor mfle 

$6,029.81 
4,041.54 

$5,427.98 
8,462.46 

$801.83 
579.08 

1tT]H>uw  per  mQe       .  ^ 

Kot  eftminmi  T>f>r  mil^  .  .^,,.,...r.- 

1,988.27 

1,965.52 

22.75 

Pwoeatageofexpeiueetoeamiiigs 

07.03 

68.80 

8.22 

Bwenue  and  expenditures  for  year, 

RBVENUB. 

Ewnin^ $8,997,863.81 

DiTidendB on  stoek  of  other  oompanieo 2,625.00 

hitereot  on  bonds  of  other  companies 5,600.00 

Interest  on  miscellaneons  inrestments 6,842.35 

Beoeiptii  of  the  land  department ^...  63,068.74 

Total $9,075,999.90 

BXPBNDITURBS. 

Operating  expenaee  and  taxes $6,030,938.59 

Intereston  first-mortgage  bonds 1,448.8j6.00 

Kew  eonstmotion 235,708.21 

Diridends,  eommon.  No.  2;  preferred,  Nos.  44  and  45. .  1, 158, 970. 00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 31^949.71 

Total 8,906,452.51 

Sarplns 169,547.39 
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General  balance  Bheei, 

AS8KT8. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $56, 452, 355. 66 

Fnel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 420, 899. 23 

Cash  on  hand 1,663,971.82 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 4, 824, 028. 32 

Other.stocks  and  bonds 1,746,450.00 

Bills  receivable 129.16 

Accounts  receivable 777, 234. 74 

Due  from  United  States  Post-Office  Department,  un- 
settled accounts 53,640.77 

Total $65,938,709.70 

LIABIUTHES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $26,235,800.00 

Interest  on  same  due  and  accrued,  including  coupon 

due  July  1,  1898 85,816.25 

Interest  on  same  accrued  not  due : 190,788.34 

Dividends  unpaid 396,469.00 

Pay  roUs  and  vouchers .-. 498,975.82 

Due  otber  companies  account  traffic 177, 923. 83 

Due  other  companies  account  leases 9, 800. 91 

Accrued  taxes  not  yet  due 222,749.05 

Equipment  funds 195,378.42 

Capital  stock 34,050,126.62 

Total 62,063,828.24 

Surplus 3,874,881.46 

DUBUQUE  AND  SIOUX  CITY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  iu  1860  as  the  successor  of  the  Dubnque 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  By  consolidation  in  1888  the  property 
of  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  was  acquired. 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  company  is  owned  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  road  is  now  operated  by  that  company 
under  lease  from  January  1, 1895,  to  August  1, 1951. 

By  act  of  July  15,  1856,  there  were  granted  to  the  Dubuque  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  1,226,163  acres 
of  land.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  are  the  land-grant 
termini.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 
1898,  there  had  been  patented  to  this  company  605,488.58  acres,  and  to 
the  Iowa  Palls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  683,023.80  acres. 

The  operating  company  furnishes  a  report  of  the  main  line  firom 
Dubuque  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  that  being  the  portion  of  the  road  which 
received  a  land  grant.  This  report  gives  no  details  concerning  the  land 
department,  for  the  reason  that  the  lands  had  all  been  disposed  of  before 
the  present  operating  company  got  possession  of  the  railroad  or  the 
records,  and  there  is  no  means  of  information  as  to  the  past  transac- 
tions of  the  company's  land  department.    The  bills  outstanding  on 
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aoooont  of  time  sales  amoanted  on  Jal^  1,  1898,  to  $1,410,  and  the 
interest  received  on  them  doriDg  the  year  was  $216. 

The  report  gives  no  details  as  to  the  mileage  or  characteristics  of  the 
road.  The  additions  and  betterments  to  railway  amounted  to  $23,474.82. 
The  rolling  stock  owned  by  the  company  consists  of  55  locomotives,  45 
ears  in  the  passenger  and  206  in  the  freight  departments,  respectively, 
there  having  been  no  additions  during  the  year. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
balance  sheet  on  Jane  30, 1898: 

Comparative  $iatement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Differenoe. 

June  30, 1808. 

June  80, 1887. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

MAMSTSOB. 

PnacncM 

$404,077.40 

1,500.430.75 

71,500.80 

47,026.00 

46,847.20 

0460,707.37 

1,406,308.00 

e7.48L35 

47,100.00 

43,830.60 

$34,180.03 

05,022.75 

4.080.45 

F»lchr....l.         ,.." 

i5r  

Sxvnm   '//^..]^.mi.l[V^,.. 

$75.00 

1,516.60 

Total 

a,  240,  SOL  34 

2,114,617.32 

134,743.02 

203.880.31 
102.711.15 
643,071.88 
130,  OIL  31 

251,306.83 
220.546.65 
648,022.76 
120,030.00 

RU«BRBB8. 

MtiBUBaaoeof  wayandHtraotnres 

X AintmBiMW nt  mi nlniiKwit         ..    ....... 

48,407.62 
27,834.50 

CondiMstinff  temnmortetion          

6, 251. 38 

fl*nfT«i  fifonurm  and  t*TrM 

66L22 

XoUl                                           

1.108,883.06 

1,250,706.83 



81,812.28 

XflfcMmfngs                                    

1,080.468.10 

868,  OIL  80 

216,556.20 

WflMOTMinttod                             

326.58 

826.58 

■ 

ItftHanntf  mila                        

08.887.63 
3,570.10 

$6,475.03 
8,820.70 

$412.50 

niUllMMM  UUl  lIllllJ                                  

250.51 

8,306.43 

2,646.38 

633.10 

r^RitDtageof  expenaestoeoraingB 

«.«. 

50.14 

7.18 

Bevenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

^  BBVBNUS. 

Earnings $2,249,361.24 

Interast  on  bonds 32,235.00 

hitoTMton  land  notes - 216.00 

Total $2,281,812.24 

BXPEKDITURBS.  « 

Operating  expenses $1,168,893.05 

Interest  on  fint-mortgage  bonds 413,000. 00 

Sinkingfond 46,733.60 

Hev  eonstmotioii .  • .  •  -  -  .--••- • • 10,938.63 

Dmdends • '     299,988.00 

Lois  on  branch  lines 279,051.59 

Total 2,218,604.87 

Soiplns 63,207.37 
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General  halanee  eheet. 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtnree $21,240,872.54 

Land  contracts 4,410.00 

Company  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 523, 073. 13 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 5. 80 

Bills  receivable 243.82 

Accounts  receivable 652,007.35 

Total $22,420,612.64 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds $12,156,000.00 

Interest  dae  and  accrued 3, 360. 00 

Interest  accrued  not  due 90, 416. 67 

Dividends  not  paid 1,572.05 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 713. 49 

Capital  stock 9,999,600.00 

Total 22,250,662.21 

Surplus 169,950.43 

HANNIBAL  AND  ST.  JOSEPH   RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  on  February  16, 1847,  and  its  main 
line  was  opened  to  public  business  February  15,  1859.  It  was  con- 
solidated March  1, 1867,  with  the  Quincy  and  Palmyra  Bailroad  Com- 
pany, and  on  February  14, 1870,  with  the  Kansas  City  and  Oameron 
Bailroad  Company.  Practically  all  of  the  common  and  preferred  stock 
of  this  company  is  owned  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  road  is  now  operated  as  a  part  of  that  system. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1862,  the  company  received 
through  the  State  of  Missouri  a  grant  of  781,944.83  acres  of  land,  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  being  the  land-grant  termini.  The  records 
of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1898,  there  had  been 
patented  to  the  company  611,323.35  acres.  The  company  reports  that 
it  has  acquired  by  patent  &om  the  United  States  603,186.34  acres,  and  ' 
that  it  has  disposed  of  for  cash  and  on  time  contracts  601,544.10  acres, 
leaving  the  balance  still  owned  by  the  company  1,642.24  acres.  The 
cash  receipts  from  all  sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,998.87  and 
the  expenses  to  $1,150.44.  There  are  now  outstanding  on  account  of 
time  sales,  principal,  and  interest,  $2,046.46.  The  average  price  now 
asked  for  land  is  $3.05  per  acre. 

The  main  line  of  road  extends  from  Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
206.52  miles,  in  addition  to  which  the  company  owns  82.70  miles  of 
branch  lines,  and  has  trackage  rights  over  8.10  miles,  making  the  total 
length  of  road  operated  297.32  miles.  There  are  93.14  miles  of  sidings. 
Steel  rails  are  laid  on  355.56  miles,  and  there  are  538.95  miles  of  fencing. 
During  the  year  2,078.74  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of 
$39,893.78,  and  88,841  new  oak  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track, 
costing  $32,693.49. 
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The  operations  for  the  year  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June 
30, 1898,  are  shown  in  the  following  statements : 

Comparative  statement  of  eamingt  and  expenses. 


Yeari 

mded- 
June  30, 1897. 

Difference. 

June  30. 1896. 

Increase. 

Decreaee. 

BJLBIflXGS. 

^mmng^t 

Fiei£ht 

$887,850.28 

1,914,312.33 

84.530.01 

58,800.00 

253,060.48 

1684.538.04 

1,450,055.28 

84,505.86 

58.800.00 

308,089.38 

$63,817.04 
458,257.05 

mSt^:;:::;:  ::::::::::::"::::::::::: 

$35.85 

KxpwM 

^kff  lUlHMFnn r  r  .   r  . 

49,428.95 

Tottl              

2.049,150.05 
1.978,018.88 

2,487,049.10 
1,560.400.10 

402,109.89 
421,012.22 

OpwrtJog  flipCTifteBr . ,  ^  T .-  -^ ---- 

v«tJMnii||M|         ......T 

071,140.07 

980,043.00 

40,497.07 

MiTftppOTitfd                  ..a. 

2»7.32 

297.32 

Vvniofii  pm*  mile - 

10.019.14 
0.052.82 

$8,304.89 
6,234.78 

$1,564  25 
1,418.04 

Kij^iQtfv  per  mite         -.--.- 

^^H  mnitigt  por  milo  .-.-... 

3,200.32 

3,130.U 

130.21 

Peree&Ugeofexpenaes  to  earnings 

00.73 

02.58 

4.15 

Bevenue  and  expenditures  for  year, 

BBVSNUB. 

Earnings $2,949,159.05 

Interest,  bank  balances 8,290.86 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 3,998.87 

Total $2,961,448.78 

EXPENDITUBBS. 

Operating  expenees $1,978,018.38 


Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 

Interest  on  other  fonded  debt 

Interest  on  other  debt 

Taxes 

Rentals 

DiTidends,  No.  7  common,  No.  18  preferred. 
Rxpenses  of  the  land  department 


480,000.00 

3,000.00 

503.48 

38,780.48 

12,013.15 

442,912.65 

1,150.44 


Total 2,956,378.58 

Snrplos 


5,070.20 


General  balance  sheet, 

ASSETS. 

Coot  of  road  and  fixtaree $20,286, 

Cost  of  equipment 3,487, 


Feel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand . 

Cash  on  hand 

Other  cash  assets 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Hiscellaneoas  inyestments . 

Bills  receivable 

Aecoonts  receiyable 


224, 
72, 
23, 
84, 

78, 
497, 


087.24 
700.87 
478.38 
243.85 
805.00 
500.00 
481.25 
532.11 


Total $24,755,452.08 
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LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds.. w ,....  $8,000,000.00 

Other  funded  debt 90,000.00 

Dividends  onpaid 1,181.15 

Accounts  payable 4,170.00 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 345,422.81 

Due  other  companies 274,484.74 

Due  other  companies  on  account  leases 8, 000. 00 

Accountis  not  liabilities 84,679.24 

Income  account 1,499,983.62 

Capital  stock 14,251,969.00 

Total , 24,554,890.56 

Surplus 200,56L52 

LITTLB  ROCK  AND  MEMPHIS  RAILROAD  OOMPANT. 

This  road  was  incorporated  September  1, 1887,  as  the  successor  of 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Eailroad  Company.  Having  made  default 
in  the  paymentof  intereston  its  bonds,  Mr.  Eadolph  Fink  was  appointed 
receiver  on  Jane  1, 1893.  The  road  was  ordered  sold  ander  foreclosure 
proceedings,  to  take  place  December  15, 1897.  Sale  postponed  to  Octo- 
ber 25, 1898. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  Febmary  9, 1853,  and  Joly  28, 
1866,  there  were  granted  to  the  Memphis  and  Little  Bock  Bailroad 
Company,  through  the  State  of  Arkansas,  438,646  acres  of  land.  Tlie 
Mississippi  Biver,  opposite  Memphis,  and  Argenta,  opposite  Little 
Bock,  are  the  land-grant  termini  The  records  of  the  Qeneral  Land 
Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1898,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  com- 
pany 184,657.38  acres  of  land.  The  receipts  from  the  land  tiepartment 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,739.52,  and  the  expenses  to  $2,451.69, 
and  there  are  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $5,281.28.  There 
were  sold  during  the  year  81L13  acres  of  land,  and  the  company  still 
owns  54,446.77  acres. 

The  main  line  of  the  road  extends  from  Hopefield  to  Little  Bock, 
Ark.,  a  distance  of  131.828  miles,  and  there  are  15.1068  miles  of  siding; 
total  length  of  track,  146.1896  miles.  The  track  is  laid  with  steel  rails 
for  106.551  miles,  and  for  25.277  with  iron  rails.  During  the  year  996.9 
tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $19,393.92,  and  51,359  new 
oak  ties  were  placed  under  the  track,  at  a  cost  of  $9,924.90. 

The  rolling-stock  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  16 
locomotives,  17  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  256  in  the  freight,  and  59 
in  the  road-repair  department,  respectively. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  roadway,  bridges,  buildings,  etc,  was 
$619,870,  and  of  the  rolling  stock  and  equipment  $99,149. 
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The  fonowing  is  a  statement  showiDg  the  operations  of  the  company 
for  the  year  and  the  general  balance  sheet  on  June  30^  1898: 

Comparative  siaUmeni  of  eamingg  and  earp«iMM. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1806. 

Jane80.  1S97. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Pttncncfir 

182.387.12 

961.801.05 

17,32L96 

5,090.44 

825.75 

176,774.07 

277,107.25 

16.517.08 

5,990.05 

692.00 

$5,563.06 
84,698.80 

•?*•.«•. 

FraLdir 

ESr               :::_: 

EiMwia         

$308.61 

MiMdlsMMmn    ..         -- 

133.75 

Total                       

467.976.82 

377,069.45 

90,886.87 

KXPKS8S8. 

MaintiMimce  of  wajand  Btractnres 

114,907.54 
19.837.45 

171,436.68 
71,287.74 

U4,272.01 
41,067.19 

151,846.14 
67,888.99 

685.58 
7,870.26 
19,500.49 
8.898.75 

pjMwIiuriiiKr  trmiMiiortatfoD . .-- 

Total                       r 

407,469.86 

875,474.38 

31,995.08 

Wfit  fkMPulngn                              ....T 

60,506.96 

1,615.12 

58,891.84 

Hiles  operated                

13L« 

131.15 

.67 

ICtraion i>er milft. .  .......r 

$3,550.11 
8,09L10 

12,875.25 
2,862.94 

$674.86 
228.16 

ic^ftiifB  pflr  mfle  ......*«^ - 

Net  eamiBfln  ner  mile. 

460.01 

12.31 

446.70 

Pvreentage  of  expenaes  to  earnings 

87.07 

99.56 

12.48 



Bevenue  and  expenditures  for  if  ear, 

RSVBNUB. 

Eaninigs $467,976.32 

Beeeipts  of  land  department 2, 194. 59 

Interest  on  miscellaneoiiB  inyestments 15.75 


Total $470,186.66 

XXPBNDrrURSS. 

Operating  expenses $407,469.36 

Interest  on  funded  debt 1,944.00 

Interest  on  other  debt 2,700.00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 2,291.06 

Total 414,404.42 

Snrplus 55,782.24 

General  balance  sheet, 

A88BT8. 

Land  eontraets,  land  cash,  etc $5,281.28 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 45, 772. 65 

Cishonhand 42,956.37 

Little  Rock  and  Memphis  Railroad  Company 9,886.82 

Aeeonnts  receivable 6,667.29 

Due  from  other  oompaniee  on  account  traffic 39,176.89 

Total.... $149,741.30 
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LIABILITIES. 

Bills  payable $46,000.00 

Pay  rolls  and  Touchers 31, 504. 14 

Due  other  companies  on  account  traffic i,  230. 59 

Expenses  of  land  department 14,346.13 

Total 95,079.86 

Surplus 54,661.44 

The  capital  stock  and  funded  debt  are  not  included  among  the  ^^  liabil- 
ities/' nor  the  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  among  the  ^<  assets,"  the 
statistics  not  being  available  to  the  receiver. 

An  increase  in  the  net  earning  from  the  operation  of  the  road  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1898,  to  $60,506.96  from  $1,615.12  for  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1897,  and  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  expenses  to 
earnings  of  12.49  per  cent  are  evidences  of  good  management  and 
much-improved  transportation  conditions. 

MISSOURI,  KAJ^SAS  AND  TEXAS  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  April  7, 1870,*  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Branch,  chartered  September  30,  1865; 
the  Tebo  and  Neosho,  chartered  June  18, 1870 ;  the  Labette  and  Sedalia, 
chartered  May  7, 1878;  and  the  Neosho  Valley  and  Holden,  whose  road 
was  opened  in  1871. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad,  from  Holden,  Mo.,  to  Paola, 
Kans.,  53.52  miles,  was  acquired  by  purchase  on  foreclosure  April  29, 
1872,  and  was  leased  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The 
Hannibal  and  Central  Missouri,  irom  Hannibal  to  Moberly^  Mo.,  72.50 
miles,  was  bought  in  1873. 

From  1880  to  1888  the  road  and  property  of  this  company  were 
leased  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  on  the  latter  date 
receivers  were  appointed.  The  company  was  reorganized  without  fore- 
closure in  1890,  and  in  1891  the  receivers  were  discharged  and  the  prop- 
erty delivered  to  the  company  on  July  1  of  that  year. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863,  there  were  granted 
to  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Branch,  through  the  State  of  Kansas, 
1,520,000  acres  of  land.  Junction  City,  Kans.,  and  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Kansas,  and  Fort  Smith,  when  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished, 
are  the  land-grant  termini.  The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office 
show  that  to  June  30, 1898,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  company 
704,725.92  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Kansas.,  The  records  of  the 
General  Land  Office  also  show  that  5,700  acres  of  railroad  indemnity 
.  lands,  located  in  Kansas,  have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

The  company  owns  1,841.09  miles  of  road  and  leases  356.12  miles, 
making  the  total  length  of  road  operated  2,197.21  miles;  there  are  also 
384.08  miles  of  side  track.  With  the  exception  of  32.52  miles,  the 
entire  track  is  laid  with  steel  rails  of  from  52  to  75  pounds  per  yard  in 
weight.    There  are  2,450  miles  of  fencing. 

During  the  year  9,011  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid  and  914,022 
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first-class  and  110,921  second-class  oak  cross-ties  and  454  sets  of  switch 
ties  were  placed  in  the  track. 

The  polling  stock  on  June  30, 1898,  consisted  of  258  locomotives,  243 
of  which  are  equipped  with  air  brakes;  177  cars  in  the  passenger  serv- 
ice, all  equipped  with  air  brakes  and  automatic  couplers;  8,546  cars  in 
the  freight  service,  of  which  5,332  are  fitted  with  air  brakes  and  4,893 
with  automatic  couplers;  and  1,033  cars  in  the  road  and  miscellaneous 
service,  of  which  141  are  fitted  with  automatic  couplers. 

The  express  business  is  transacted  by  the  American  Express  Oom- 
paDj.  Wagner  sleeping  cars  are  run  over  the  line  on  a  mileage  basis. 
The  telegraph  service  is  performed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  Sundry  contracts  for  the  use  of  tracks  have  been  entered 
iDto. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
geDeral  balance  sheet  on  June  30, 1898: 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

Jnne  30, 18»8. 

June  30, 1897. 

IncreMe. 

Deorea80. 

Iminp; 

PiMcmgor . .  a  ^  4. . .  a  X » .  a 

$1,919,556.24 

9,558,999.95 

321.486.19 

197,427.97 

49,766.45 

$1, 818, 188. 14 

9,107,207.44 

320,895.53 

199,949.28 

32, 074. 73 

$101,368.10 

451,792.51 

590.66 

rreishr. ".'.        '..'. 

ESr.:.;:;;.. :::::::::::...:.:....:; 

Ixprefs - 

$2, 521. 31 

17,691.72 

ToUl 

12.017,236.80       11,478,315.12 
7,909,228.20        8,081,521.05 

568, 921. 68 

QpentiBg  expenaee 

172, 292. 85 

ir«±  AMinlllgH         .     ........r 

4,138,008.60  i      3,396,794.07 

641,214.53 

Mfletopnstod 

2,197.21,             2.197.21 

Btninesitermile    

$5,482.97 
3.599.66 

$5,224.04 
3.678.08 

$258.93 

Sxpentes  per  mile 

$78.42 

Nflt  AAminarn  Twn*  miln     

1,883.31 

1.545.96 

837.35 

'•nmtegeof  expenses  to  eaniliigs 

65.65 

70.40 

4.75 

Bevenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

BE  VENUE. 

Earnings $12,047,236.80 

DiTidends  on  stock  of  otber  companies 41, 000. 00 

hitersst  on  bonds  of  other  companies 2, 500. 00 

HiacelUneoos  income 25, 590. 05 

Total $12,116,326.85 


EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses 

hiterest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 

Interest  on  other  fiindeddebt 

Interest  on  bonds  guaranteed  in  lien  of  rental 

BcDtals  paid  for  lease  of  road 

Taxes 

Simdry  accoonts , 

Total 


$7,909,228.20 
2,13  ,760.00 
825,000.00 
160,000.00 
305,409.54 
273,159.70 
32,012.51 


Snrplos 

IMT  98 — ^aus- 


11.641,569.95 
474,756.90 
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Revenue  and  expenditures  far  year* 

RBVKNUB. 

Earnings $11,036,154.50 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 467, 769. 95 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 72, 187. 50 

Profits  on  miscelhineouB  investments 318, 117. 65 

Branch-line  surplus 163,638.53 

Total $12,057,868.13 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses,  rentals,  and  taxes $8, 509, 997. 78 

Interest  on  funded  debt 3,058,437.50 

Interest  on  other  debt 90,984.91 

Compensation  retained  by  United  States 1, 476. 46 

Sundry  amounts 22,176.97 

Total 11,683,073.62 

Surplus 374,794.51 

General  balance  sheet 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road,  l&xtnres,  and  equipment $50, 787, 635. 95 

Real  estate  other  than  road 810,472.14 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,041,922.19 

Cash  on  hand 625,428.40 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 58,085,41L27 

Bills  receivable  .'. 1,359.78 

Accounts  receivable 4,960,503.77 

Total...., $116,312,733.50 

UABILITIBS. 

Funded  debt $62,138,000.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 279,957.50 

Interest  on  same  accrued,  not  due 843, 980. 20 

Accounts  payable 3, 617, 958. 13 

Pay  rolls  and  Yonohers 2,4^9,129.14 

Capital  stock 47,447,075.00 

Total 116,815,099.97 


Deficit 503,366.47 

NORTHEN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  chartered  originally  March  15, 1870,  as  the  Supe- 
rior and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company,  and  changed  its  name  in  July, 
1896,  by  resolution  of  stockholders  and  directors,  to  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  This  company  succeeded  to  the  rights^  property, 
and  franchises  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  property  on  September  1, 1896. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  8,946,400  acres  of 
railroad  indemnity  lands,  located  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
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Montana,  Idaho,  ^Washington,  and  Oregon  have  been  restored  to  the 
pablic  domain,  and  that  by  a  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  dated  Sep- 
tember 13, 1886,  affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  32,400  acres 
of  tbe  grant  located  in  Washington  have  also  been  restored.    Also, 
by  order  of  Jannary  22, 1896,  there  were  restored  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington some  278,358  acres.    By  decision  of  Jnly  9, 189(>,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  established  a  new  western  terminal  for  the  portion  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  grant  declared  forfeited  by  the  act  of 
September  29, 1890,  which  had  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  lands  already 
held  to  have  been  forfeited  abont  53,120  acres  which  were  restored  to 
entry  nnder  instrnctions  of  Angnst  20,  1896.    By  decision  of  August 
27. 1896,  the  final  eastern  terminus  of  said  grant  was  fixed  at  Dulutb, 
Minn.,  which  decision  had  the  effect  of  restoring  to  entry  all  lands 
previously  withdrawn  for  the  company  lying  east  of  the  terminal  estab- 
ished  pursuant  thereto  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  December  24, 
1896.    The  lands  affected  lie  within  the  State  of  Minnesota*  and  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  but  the  quantity  has  not  been  ascertained,  for  the  reason 
that  to  do  so  would  require  a  large  amount  of  work  and  the  result 
would  be  of  no  material  benefit. 

The  records  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1898, 
there  had  been  patented  to  this  company  in  the  States  of— 

Acres. 

Minnesote 1 1,749,673.91 

North  Dakota 8,258,014.70 

Oregon 158,322.25 

Wasbington 6,866,177.59 

Idaho 248,091.84 

Montana 4,758,462.37 

Total 22,038,742.66 

AH  the  lands  unsold  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 
lying  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  were  purchased  by  this  company 
under  the  reorganization,  the  aggregate  price  paid  therefor  being 
$5,(K)5,200.  The  lands  of  the  old  company  lying  east  of  the  Missouri 
Biver  are  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  but  steps  are  in  progress  to 
acquire  them  for  the  new  company. 
""  "t  received  during  the  year  ended  June 

atent,  693,993.70  acres,  and  disposed  of 
cash  receipts  amounted  to  16,273,001.87, 
1  account  of  time  sales  1546,300.49. 
ned  and  10.09  miles  leased,  making  the 
.  In  addition  there  are  48.49  miles  of 
of  sidings.  There  are  1,890.22  miles  of 
>46  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a 
1,734  new  cross  ties  were  placed  in  the 
.  The  additions  and  betterments  to  rail- 
tion  account,  amounted  to  $1,064,778.85, 
1811,709.35.    Additions  to  rolling  stock, 
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charged  to  equipment  accoaot,  amoanted  to  1278,011.33.  The  eqaip- 
ment  at  the  close  of  the  year  consisted  of  542  locomotives  and  439  cars 
in  the  passenger,  18,785  in  the  freight,  and  1,903  in  the  miscellaneoas 
departments,  respectively. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  ended 
Jane  30, 1898,  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  that  date: 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expeneee. 


Yearended- 

Diiforenoe. 

June  80, 1888. 

June  30, 1897. 

Increase. 

Decreaae. 

lARIflNGS. 

FflMonffor  •••»                 ••••■•••■■■••. 

$4, 858, 7».  04 

17,4.32,764.78 

615,0«7.66 

362,088.90 

416,107.04 

$3,627,306.82 

13,605.064.46 

603,746.32 

254,637.04 

809.296.51 

$1,226,483.22 

3,827.090.82 

11,821.83 

8,451.80 

106,811.48 

Frei£ht. 

Mail               

KxproAs .  ............................... 

MiscellaD6ouii 

Total 

23,679.718.31 

18.899,950.15 

5,279.768.16 

KZPBN8B8. 

Mainteiumoe  of  way  and  stinotnrM 

Maintonance  of  equipment 

3,187,604.06 
1.721,765.34 
5,572.646.06 
1,346,286.46 

8,852,088.13 
1,652,937.99 
5. 696. 278. 55 
1.680,899.80 

*  "68,827.' 35* 

$714,534.07 

CondactlnflT  tranaDortatloii 

122,683.49 

Generftl  eznenaeii  A.nfl  taxea 

334,643.34 

Total 

11, 778. 170. 91 

12,881,164.40 

1,102,088.56 

Net  earnings 

11,901,547.40 

5,518,795.69 

6,382,751.71 

Milea  operated 

4,624.46 

4,532.15 

7.70 

Earnings  per  mile 

$5,233.72 
2,603.22 

$4,069.87 
2,842.17 

$1,173.85 

Expenses  per  mUe 

$238.86 

Ket  earnings  per  mUe 

2,680.50 

1.217.70 

1,412.80 

..... 

Peroentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

49.74 

70.11 

20.87 

Eevenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 


REVENUE. 


Earnings $23,679,718.31 


Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies . 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 

Profits  on  investments 

Interest  on  investments  and  cash  balances. 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Bahuice  profit  and  loss,  Jane  30, 1897 


602,431.03 
115,426.87 

12,745.74 
144,629.26 

11,963.65 
489,828.90 


Total $25,056,743.76 


EXPENDITURES. 


Operating  expenses  and  taxes $11, 778, 170. 91 


Interest  on  bonds  . 

New  oonstmction 

New  equipment , 

Dividends  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4 

Reserve  for  dividends  on  preferred  stock 


6.079,160.00 

515,709.35 

296,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

3,000,000.00 


Total 24,669,040.26 

Surplus 387,703.50 
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General  balanee  ekeet. 

ASSETS. 

Coast  of  roiMl  and  fixtares $296,626,469.40 

Co6t  of  equipment 13,202,220.34 

Land eontncts and  land  cash 286,313.06 

Fael  and  material  on  hand 1,664,404.42 

Cash  OQ  hand 8,630,933.72 

Company  stoeks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 2, 523, 360. 30 

Other  stocka  and  bonds 1,214,353.41 

MiseeUaneooa  in^eetmenta 180,000.00 

iDsmance  innd  assets 500,000.00 

Sinking  fond  in  hands  of  trosteee 161.173.44 

Billsieceivable 304,664.13 

Aeooonts  receivable 1,427,206.76 

Doe  ihm  other  companies 492,968^.99 

Ducfrom  United  States 257,450.48 

Total $327,471,608,45 

UABILITUBS. 

Mortgage  bonds $159,743,400.00 

iBteieet  on  same  due  and  accmed 1,180,596.50 

Interest  on  same  accroed  not  due 433, 605. 00 

DiYidends  unpaid 760,000.00 

Aceoonts  payable 444,666.37 

Pay  ioILb  and  Touchers 2,054,198.43 

Dae  other  companies 153,892.72 

Taxes  aeerned  not  dne 435,742.96 

General  first-mortgage  conversion  fund 2,766,600.00 

Batervefund 100,060.26 

Insurance  fhnd 500,000.00 

Beterve  for  dividends  and  preferred  stock 3,000,000.00 

Liquidation  fund 631,042.72 

Capitalatock 165,000,000.00 

Total 327,083,804.96 

Surplus 387,703.50 

ORSOON  AKD  CAUFORKIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  chartered  March  17, 1870,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Oregon  Central  Eailroad  Oompany  of  Salem.  The  road  is  leased  to  the 
SoQthem  Pacific  Company  for  thirty-four  years  from  August  1, 1893, 
at  an  annual  rental  of  15,000.  Under  the  lease  the  net  earnings  or 
income,  after  payment  of  all  fixed  charges,  is  applied  to  payment  of 
interest  on  bonded  indebtedness  of  lessor  company,  which  company 
is  entitled  to  residue  of  such  net  earnings  up  to  7  per  cent  on  preferred 
ftnd  6  per  cent  on  common  stock,  any  excess  of  such  amounts  to  be 
retained  by  lessee.  If  excess  of  net  earnings  or  income  is  insufficient 
to  pay  the  interest,  it  is  optional  with  lessee  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
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aud  reimburse  itself  out  of  subsequent  eamiogs.  The  lessee  guarantees 
tbe  payment,  principal  and  interest,  of  the  bonds  already  issued  or  to 
be  issued  under  mortgage  of  July  1,  1887,  from  lessoi  company  to 
Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

By  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  25, 1866,  and  May  4, 1870,  there 
were  granted  by  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this 
road  4,700,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Roseville  Junc- 
tion, Cal.,  aud  Portland,  Greg.,  are  the  land-grant  termini.  The 
records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30,  1898,  there 
had  been  patented  to  the  company  2,345,030.25  acres.  The  records  of 
the  General  Land  Office  also  show  that  to  the  same  date  810,880  acres 
of  the  grant  of  July  25,  1866,  and  the  whole  of  the  grant  of  May  4, 
1870,  had  been  forfeited  by  the  company,  and  that  1,800,000  acres  of 
railroad  indemnity  lands  located  in  Oregon  had  been  restored  to  the 
public  domain. 

The  company  reports  that  to  June  30, 1898,  it  had  received  by  United 
States  patent  2,561,685.30  acres  of  land,  and  had  disposed  of,  for  cash 
and  on  time  contracts  (not  including  canceled  contracts),  504,606.53 
acres.  The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  date  amounted  to 
$1,069,513.25,  and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales 
$792,990.38.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $49,183.50  and  the  expenses 
$73,183.06.    The  average  price  per  acre  now  asked  for  land  is  $3. 

The  main  line  extends  from  Portland  to  Oalifornia  State  line,  367.22 
miles,  and  there  are  288.54  miles  of  branch  lines  (including  1.72  miles 
leased).  There  are  also  79.58  miles  of  sidings*  The  track  is  laid  with 
steel  rails  for  659.94  miles  and  with  iron  for  73.67  miles.  The  ballast 
consists  of  419.03  miles  of  gravel.  There  are  571.29  miles  of  fencing. 
During  the  year  234,629  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  at  a 
cost  of  $69,634.25.  The  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  to 
railway,  etc.,  charged  to  construction  account,  amounted  to  $116,712.43, 
while  the  equipment  account  shows  a  credit  of  $10,128.28.  The  rolling 
stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  52  locomotives,  and  69  cars 
in  the  passenger,  1,029  in  the  freight,  and  35  in  the  miscellaneous 
departments,  respectively. 

The  main  line  of  the  road  was  traveled  over  by  the  commissioner  in 
September  and  was  found  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  buildings,  etc.,  for  taxation  is 
$3,165)506,  and  of  rolling  stock  and  equipment  $288,340. 
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The  following  Btatements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  general  balance  sh  et  on  June  30, 1898: 

Ci^mparaiive  Btatement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Year  ended— 

Difference. 

June  30, 1898. 

June  30,  1897. 

iDorease. 

Decreaae. 

BABjnNoe. 
FMMunr 

1876,672.26 

1,064,694.88 

106.966.72 

26.790.41 

82,736.96 

1617,459.18 

636.414.71 

107.231.66 

26,175.62 

19,756.03 

$229,213.08 
428.200. 17 

Adcht. 

MaiP...::::;;:::;:::::::::::: : 

$274.94 

IxpreM 

1,614.79 
12,980.93 

Totel 

2,107,85L23 

1,480.037.20 

671.814.08 

SXPKl^aB. 

439,154.42 
181,463.88 
66^600.08 
115.306.69 

893,829.44 
146,838.57 
498,469.75 
165.981.12 

45.824.98 
84.625.26 
164, 130. 33 

O^tdnctiar traiiiirKir^tioii  ..,-r-,--rr-r-i^ 

GflMnl  fiTTwimrii  ^nd  t&x<w  ,-,,--,Tr.Trt 

50.674.58 

Totel 

1.398.524.92 

1,204,018.88 

193.906.04 

700,826.31 

231.41&82 

477.007.99 

ViWiiiiyntvd                                       

655.76 

655.76 

Iifiliii  ner  mfle 

$8,214.36 
2.132.68 

$2,189.88 
1,836.98 

$1,024.48 
205.70 

^CzmoHM  vfst  mile 

Net  eftminea  Der  mile 

1,061.68 

852.90 

728.78 

P«roeiitafe  of  expeiuee  to  earnings 

66.80 

83.88 

17  58 



Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year. 

RBVBNUB. 

Ewningt $2,107,851.28 

lDter«6t  on  land  Bales 11,351.24 

Beceipts  of  land  department 59,045.88 

InterMt  on  sinking  fund 1,581.54 

Beat 5,000.00 

MiMsellaneons 500.13 

Discount  on  bond  purchase  aooonnt  of  sinking  fund. .  9, 500. 00 

Total $2,194,830.02 

BXPENDrrUBSS. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes $1,398,524.92 

Interest  on  fiist  mortgage  bonds 950,850.00 

Interest  on  other  debt 153,427.51 

Bsntak 52,973.61 

Land  contracts  canceled 8,646.42 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 73, 183. 06 

Sundry  expenses 239<05 

Total 2,637,844.67 

Defieit 443,014.55 
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General  balance  sheet, 

AS8BT8. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtnres,  and  eqaipment $36,608,220.95 

Real  estate  other  than  road 37,088.73 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 628,732.44 

Cash  on  hand 871.52 

Stocks  and  bonds 479,000.00 

Sinking  fund 59,220.71 

Accounts  receivable 8,773.51 

Tota $37,821,907.86 

LIABIUTIBS. 

First-mortgage  bonds $19,587,000.00 

Dividends  unpaid 2,045.73 

Accounts  payable 3,614,465.68 

Pay  rolls  and  vonchers 1,091.98 

Capital  stock 19,000,000.00 

Total 42,204,603.39 

Deficit 4,382,695.53 

ST.  JOSEPH  AND  GRAND  ISLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railroad  Company  was  formed 
June  22, 1885,  by  a  consolidation  of  the  Grand  Island  and  Marysville 
and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Marysville  Eailroad  companies,  and  its  entire 
main  line  was  opened  to  public  business  on  October  1, 1879.  In  1893 
the  road  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  receivers, 
wbich  company  owned  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  company. 
On  December  23, 1896,  the  property  of  the  company  was  sold,  after  a 
long  default,  in  foreclosure  of  the  first  mortgage,  and  was  purchased 
for  the  first- mortgage  bondholders'  committee  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Olcott, 
the  chairman,  the  amount  of  his  bid  being  $3,000,000.  The  purchaser 
then  caused  new  corporations  to  be  formed  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska^ 
which  were  subsequently  (February  23, 1897)  consolidated  to  form  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railway  Company.  The  property  was 
turned  over  to  the  new  company  on  March  1, 1897.  The  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  Railroad  Company  was  sold  under  foreclosure  on  July  8, 
1896,  and  reorganized  in  September,  1896,  as  the  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha  Railway  Company,  which  took  possession  of  its  road  on 
Kovember  1, 1896.  Since  then  that  road  has  been  operated  by  this 
company  under  an  operating  agreement. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  23, 1866,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Den- 
ver City  Railroad  Company  (afterwards  St.  Joseph  and  Marysville) 
received  through  the  State  of  Kansas  a  grant  of  1,700,000  acres  of 
land  to  aid  in  its  construction.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Grand  Island, 
Nebr.,  are  the  land  grant  termini.  The  records  of  the  General  Land 
OflBce  show  that  to  June  30, 1898,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  com- 
pany 462,733.24  acres.  The  companies  fail  to  make  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  land  department. 
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Th^  road  extends  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  a 
distance  of  251.06  miles,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  36.27  miles  of 
sidings.  The  track  is  laid  entirely  with  steel  rails,  161.26  miles  ot  60- 
poond  weight  and  89.80  miles  of  52-poand  weight.  There  are  308  miles 
of  fencing. 

Daring  the  year  2,097.66  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid  in  the  track 
at  a  cost  of  $43,100.88,  and  119,138  oak  cross  ties  were  placed  in  the 
track  at  a  cost  of  $55,755.98.  The  rolling  stock  now  consists  of  26 
locomotives  and  18  cars  in  the  passenger,  627  in  the  freight,  and  94  in 
the  miscellaneons  departments,  respectively. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  roadway,  bridges,  track,  buildings,  etc., 
for  taxation  was  $1,830,892. 

The  following  statements  show  the  flnancial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany on  June  30,  1898: 

Sevenue  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 

RSVBNUS. 

EiniiDgB $1,232,499.06 

Iirteiwt  on  deposits 852.53 

Total $1,233,351.69 

EXPSNDITURBS. 

Opentiiig  expenses  and  taxes $823,865.58 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 70, 000. 00 

New  constrnction 28,085.08 

New  equipment 12,759.67 

WTidends 274,880.00 

Total 1,209,590.33 

Snrplns 23,761.26 

General  balance  ekeet, 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures $16,629,015,37 

Cost  of  equipment 406,943.30 

Material  on  hand 67,424.79 

Cash  on  hand 216,922.52 

Aeoonnts  receivable 43,701.32 

I>ne from  other  companies...  1. 4,135.75 

Prepaid  insurance 1,298.13 

Total rTTT" $17,369,441.18 

UABILITIE8. 

Fint-mortgage  bonds $3,500,000.00 

hiteiestdue 3,020.00 

hkterest  aocrued  not  due 36,000.00 

IHvidends  unpaid '. 137,440.00 

P»y  rolls  and  vouchers 100,032.48 

Hospital  fund 6,614.23 

"Tsiss  accmed  not  dae 32,795.79 

CtpiUl  stock 13,527,600.00 

Total ."7717,342,602.50 

Surplus 26,938.68 
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ST.    LOUIS   AND   SAN   FRANCISCO   RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  incorporated  June  29, 1896,  aa  the  successor  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  the  road  of  the 
latter  having  been  purchased  by  the  present  company  at  foreclosure 
sale  on  June  27, 1896,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  report  The  road  of 
this  company  was  originally  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road of  Missouri,  and  received  a  grant  of  land  and  a  loan  from  the 
State  to  aid  in  its  construction.  Failing  in  the  payment  of  interest  on 
State  bonds,  the  road  was  sold  to  the  South  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which 
extended  the  road  to  its  present  terminus.  This  company  was  sac- 
ceeded  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  above 
mentioned. 

By  act  of  June  10, 1862,  there  were  granted  to  the  Southwest  Branch 
oi  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri  1,161,235.07  acres  of  land,  and  by 
act  of  July  27,  1866,  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
699,351.57  acres  in  Missouri,  now  owned  by  this  company,  making  a 
total  of  1,860,586.64  acres  granted.  The  records  of  the  General  Land 
Office  show  that  to  June  30, 189H,  there  had  been  patented  to  the  com- 
pany 1,161,284.51  acres. 

The  company  in  its  report  to  the  stockholders  states  that  it  has 
received  on  account  of  the  South  Pacific  grant  1,161,244.47  acres,  of 
which  there  has  been  sold  1,076,740.44  acres,  leaving  on  hand  84,504.03 
acres;  and  on  account  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  grant  506,816.33 
acres,  of  which  there  has  been  sold  502,093.01  acres,  leaving  on  hand 
4,723.32  acres,  or  a  total  from  the  two  grants  of  89,227.35.  The  lands 
and  town  lots  on  hand  are  valued  at  1198,674.70,  and  the  existing  con- 
tracts at  $63,288.26.  The  net  profit  from  the  land  department  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $29,160.31. 

The  St.  Louis,  Salem  and  Arkansas  Railroad  and  the  Kansas  City 
and  Southwestern  Railroad,  both  of  which  were  formerly  leased  by  this 
company,  were  sold  at  foreclosure  and  now  form  integral  parts  of  this 
company.  The  Central  division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 
was  purchased  by  this  company  at  the  foreclosure  sale  and  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1898,  has  been  operated  as  the  Southwestern  division.  The 
main  line  of  this  company  extends  from  St.  Louis  to  Seneca,  Mo.,  326.28 
miles,  and  there  are  955.85  miles  of  branch  lines,  making  the  total 
length  of  road  owned  and  operated  1,282.13  miles.  In  addition,  there 
are  230.11  miles  of  side  track.  All  but  129.65  miles  is  laid  with  steel 
rails. 

During  the  year  5,250  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  costing 
$95,399.41,  and  403,965  new  cross-ties  were  placed  in  the  track,  costing 
$131,141.53.  The  rolling  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  196 
locomotives  and  140  cars  in  the  passenger,  5,905  in  the  freight,  and  223 
in  the  road  and  miscellaneous  departments,  respectively. 
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The  foUowing  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30, 18d8: 

CamparaHve  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


Yetf  ended— 

IHffereiice. 

Jime30,1896. 

June  30, 1897. 

Increase. 

Decreeee. 

■ABKI9QB. 
rmruiiM  ...                           

$1,248,490.94 

5,121,683.41 

201,508.08 

208.642.03 

111.143.31 

$1,026,602.67 

4,477,01&96 

189.781.55 

197.488.48 

102,444,61 

$221,888.27 

644,664.45 

U,  726. 53 

6,153.55 

8,698.80 

Tr^tit.. .......... 

£3r          .          .:/.... 

Exvra*  

Total 

6.886,467.77 

5,993,336.17 

898,131.60 

KXPBHBBB. 

Kamtimanee  of  my  Mid  stractnree 

MaiateiMDce of  oqxiipnMnit  ...-,,r.T-rr-- 

754,237.90 

635.684.90 

2,400,869.01 

454,077.96 

648,704.40 

544,518.74 

2,054,176.92 

424,382.27 

105,533.50 
91, 166. 16 

846,692.09 
29.695.68 

OA^QC^tioff  transixn^tion 

flwnwl  a[T|Mira«fia  %ni{  t>TfHT  ^^^..^^ 

ToUl 

4.244,869.76 

3,671,782.33 

573,087.43 

V«lMniiDgs       

2,641,698.01 

2.321.553.84 

320,044.17 

ViUnimfnied                      

1,282.18 

1,162.05 

120.08 

"■onfngB  p#r  mile - ,  ^ ,  x 

$5,871.12 
3,810.79 

$6,157.55 
3,159.74 

$213.57 
151.05 

SxpesMs  per  mile 

Net  Mndngs  per  mile 

2,060.33 

1,997.81 

62.52 

BBrc«Btegeofezpeiiaeetoeftm1iig8 

61.64 

61.27 

.87   

Revenue  and  expenditures  fwr  year, 

BBYENUE. 

Earnings $6, 886, 4«7. 77 

Profite  on  stocks  of  other  companies 40,599.59 

Reeetpti  of  land  department 54,471.03 

BaUnee  increase  June  30, 1897 231,066.94 

Total $7,212,605.33 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses $4,244,869.76 

Interest  on  lM>nds  and  funded  debt 2,037,997.33 

Looses  on  donation 1,000.00 

DiYidendBKo6.2and3,fiT8t  preferred  stock 200,000.00 

DiTidfflid  No.  1,  second  preferred  stock 160,000.00 

Total 6,643,867.09 

Snrplns 568,738.24 

General  balance  sheet, 

ASSETS. 

Costof  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment $84, 904, 990. 72 

^oely  material,  and  stores  on  hand 425, 561. 79 

Cash  on  hand '. 788,930.34 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 4, 752, 660. 12 

OUier  stocks  and  bonds 34,693.00 
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Sinking  fund $18>208.21 

Bills  receivable 39,166.22 

Accounts  receivable 516,172.04 

Due  from  other  companies 17,207.91 

Cash  payment  to  bond  and  interest  account 9, 746. 00 

Miscellaneous  accounts 17,891.85 

Total $91,525,227.20 

LIABIUTIBS. 

Mortgage  bonds $89,437,100.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 706, 367. 00 

Interest  on  same  accrued,  not  due 183, 382. 50 

Payrolls  and  vouchers 471,176.01 

Taxes  accrued,  not  yet  payable 68, 559. 97 

Sinking  fund  accrued 29,845.57 

Miscellaneous  accounts 60, 057. 91 

Capital  stock 50,000,000.00 

Total 90,956,488,96 

Surplus 568,738.24 

ST.  LOUIS,  IRON  MOUNTAIN  AND  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  formed  on  April  30, 1874,  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company  (organ- 
ized March  3, 1871)  and  the  Oairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  Company  of 
Arkansas  (organized  January  12,  1853).  The  company  has  since 
acquired  by  purchase  the  following  roads:  Doniphan  Branch  Railroad, 
Jackson  Branch  Railroad,  Kansas  City  and  Southern  Railway,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Helena  Ridlroad,  Little  Rock,  Mississippi  River  and 
Texas  Railway,  and  the  Houston,  Central  Arkansas  and  Korthem 
Railway. 

In  1881  practically  all  the  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  acquired 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  that  company  issuing  three 
shares  of  its  stock  for  every  four  of  Iron  Mountain.  This  company, 
together  with  its  leased  line,  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway, 
are  now  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  9, 1853,  there  were  granted 
to  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  (since  consolidated  with  this  com- 
pany), through  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  1,178,411.05  acres 
of  land,  all  of  which  has  been  patented  to  the  company.  The  land- 
grant  termini  are  Birds  Point,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Cau*o, 
111.,  via  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  Little  Rock  and  Texarkana,  Ark.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  General  Land  Office  fail  to  show  a  grant  of  land  to  any  of 
the  roads  named  above;  but  under  << Forfeitures"  (Land  Office  Report, 
1888,  p.  109)  it  is  stated  that  ^<by  act  of  June  28, 1884,  the  grant  to  the 
Iron  Mountain  of  601,600  acres,  from  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  to  Helena,  was 
forfeited,  and  10,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity  lands  located  in  Mis- 
souri and  5,000  acres  located  in  Arkansas  have  been  restored*"    The 
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records  of  the  Oeneral  Liaad  Office  do,  however,  show  that  to  June  30, 
1898,  there  had.  been  patented  to  the  St.  Loais,  Iron  Mountain  and 
SoQthem  Railroad  Oompany  1,388,244.68  acres  of  land. 
The  company's  report  gives  the  operations  of  its  land  department  in 
two  divisions,  and  also  the  operations  of  its  leased  line,  the  Little  Bock 
and  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  as  follows: 

Missouri  divisi4>n» — ^AcMjuired  by  United  States  patent,  65,039.60  acres, 
of  which  there  has  beeu  sold  for  cash  and  on  time  contracts  53,731.70 
acres.  The  total  cash  receipts  firom  all  sales  to  Jane  30, 1898,  amounted 
to  1374,027.79,  and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales 
tll,893.58.  The  receipts  from  this  department  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $10,679.92  and  the  expenses  to  $2,912.21.  The  average 
price  per  acre  now  asked  for  land  is  $3. 

ArJcansas  division. — ^Acquired  by  United  States  patent,  1,344,081.67 
acres,  of  which  there  has  been  sold  and  lost  by  contest  738,803.005 
M^es,  leaving  the  balance  still  owned  by  the  company  605,278.565  acres. 
The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  June  30,  1898,  amounted  to 
$2^78,808.98,  and  there  were  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales 
$108,488.20.  The  cash  receipts  from  this  department  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $83,912.95  and  the  expenses  to  $60,542.38.  The  remain- 
ing l^nds  are  held  at  an  average  price  of  $2.65  per  acre. 

lAtUe  Bock  a/nd  Fort  Smith  Railway. — Acquired  by  patent  from  the 
United  States,  1,058,431.98  acres,  of  which  there  have  been  sold  and 
lost  by  contest  517,742.90  acres,  leaving  the  balance  still  owned  by  the 
company  540,689.08  acres.  The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to 
Jane  30, 1898,  amounted  to  $2,276,626.68,  and  there  were  outstanding 
on  account  of  time  sales  $186,284.  The  cash  receipts  from  this  depart- 
ncient  for  the  year  were  $28,716.60,  the  expenses  amounting  to  $28,048.10. 
The  average  price  per  acre  at  which  the  remaining  lands  are  held  is 

The  Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith  Bailway  Oompany,  under  an  act 
approved  February  9, 1853,  received  a  grant  of  1,100,000  acres  of  land. 
.Argenta,  on  left  bank  of  Arkansas  Biver,  opposite  Little  Bock,  Ark., 
and  Oarrison  avenue,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  are  the  land-grant  termini. 
The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1898, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  1,057,647.55  acres  of  land. 

The  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Bailway  Company  owns 
1,428.86  miles  and  leases  344.91  miles,  making  the  total  mileage  oper- 
ated 1,773.77  miles.  There  are  10.27  miles  of  double  track  and  384.13 
miles  of  sidings.  The  track  for  1,763.83  miles  is  laid  with  steel  rails, 
and  there  are  1,938  miles  of  fencing. 

During  the  year  9,971.30  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost 
of  $213,351,  and  950,920  new  white-oak  cross-ties  were  placed  under 
the  track,  at  a  cost  of  $227,513.27.  Betterments  are  effected  through 
expense  accounts  and  no  separate  improvement  account  is  kept.  There 
were  added  to  the  equipment  during  the  year  41  freight  cars.    The 
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roUiug  stock  on  June  30, 1898,  consisted  of  248  locomotives,  119  cms  in 
the  passenger  service,  8,314  in  the  freight  service,  and  1,113  in  the 
road  and  miscellaueons  department. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  of  the  road  for  the 
year  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30, 1898: 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 


IttAr  ended— 

Diffei 
Increase. 

renoe. 

June  80, 1898. 

Jnne30.1897. 

Decrease. 

BABNIHOS. 

$2,083,954.78 

9,528.681.69 

394.622.72 

364.006.48 

292, 649. 48 

$1,818,191.49 

8,243,500.27 

388.546.46 

234,524.02 

316,941.17 

$264,768.29 

1,286,181.82 

6,076.26 

88,482.46 

• 

Freiirht 

Mall. 

Express - 

\fiAnAllnnAnnA    _. 

$24, 301. 60 

Total 

12,562,915.05 

10,991,708.41 

1,571,211.64 

BXPSM8B8. 

Maintenaooe  of  way  and  strnctares 

^ftint4fnftn<Mf  of  ftcinipiiK^ntr ............. 

1,654,648.86 

1,297,775.95 

4,810,296.81 

250.022.80 

1.606,093.70 

1.163,205.41 

4,811,412.20 

276,207.93 

49.556.66 
134, 570. 64 
498.884.U 

Conducting  transportation 

General  expenses 

26, 185.13 

Total 

8,012,748.42 

7,865,919.24 

656.824.18 

K^et  earnings 

4,550,171.68 

3,635,784.17 

914,887.46 

Miles  operated 

1. 773. 77 

1,773.77 

Earnings  per  mile .... 

17,082.50 
4,517.87 

$6,196.80 
4,147.06 

$885.79 
470.82 

Expenses  per  mile..... 

Net  earnings  per  mile 

2,565.22 

2,049.75 

615.47 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

68.78 

66.92 

-8.14 

Revenue  and  expenditures  for  year, 

REVENUE. 

Earnings $12,562,915.05 

Diy idends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 30, 364. 93 

Interest  on  bonds 6,675.00 

Sundry  amounts 8,298.80 

Total $12,608,263.78 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses,  rentals,  and  taxes $8, 701, 317. 39 

Interest  on  fimded  debt 2,348,545.83 

Interest  on  other  debt 114,214.72 

Compensation  returned  by  the  United  States  on  ao- 

countof  land  grant 16,945.12 

Sundry  amounts 15,531.87 

Total 11,196,554.93 

Surplus 1,411,699.85 
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Oeneral  haUmoe  $heei, 

A68BTS. 

Cost  of  roftdy  fixtnree,  and  eqnipment $67,635,238.01 

BmI  estate  other  than  road 514,194.89 

Land eoDtracts, land  cash,  etc 1,850,526.18 

Cash  on  hand 7,628.24 

Stocks  and  bonds 8,021,874.03 

Bins  reoeiyable * 7,147.66 

AeooimtB  reoeiyable 1,452,705.35 

Total $79,489,313.36 

LIABILITEBS. 

Ponded  debt $48,432,042.88 

Interest  on  same  due 492,845.09 

Interest  on  same  accraed,  not  dne 576,551.24 

Billspayable 1,760,896.36 

Aeooonts  payable 179,319.55 

Capital  stook 25,796,115.00 

Total 77,236,770.12 

Sniplna 2,252,543.24 

ST.  PAUL  AND  DULT7TH  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  compcmy  was  incorporated  June  27, 1877,  as  the  saccessor  of 
the  Lake  Saperior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Company.  By  the  acts  of 
Congress  approved  May  5, 1864,  and  Jnly  13, 1886,  the  company  received 
through  the  State  of  Minnesota  a  grant  of  920,000  acres  of  land.  St. 
Paid  and  Dolnth,  Minn.,  are  the  land-grant  termini 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1898, 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  company  860,855.09  acres  of  land  and 
8,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity  lands  had  been  restored  to  the  public 
domain.  The  company  reports  that  to  June  30, 1898,  it  had  acquired 
by  United  States  patent  816,083.55  acres  and  by  State  swamp-land 
grant  691,085.55  acres,  making  a  total  of  1,507,169.10  acres;  sold  from 
same,  567,593.32,  leaving  the  number  of  acres  still  owned  by  the  com- 
pany 939,575.78  acres. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  the  land  department  were 
1249,663.93  and  the  expenses  were  $45,610.67,  while  there  are  outstand- 
ing on  account  of  time  sales  $463,129*58.  The  average  price  per  acre 
at  which  the  remaining  lands  are  now  held  is  $5. 

The  main  line  extends  from  St.  Paul  to  Dnluth,  a  distance  of  146.50 
miles.  The  company  also  owns  28.50  miles  of  branch  road  and  leases 
69.45  miles,  making  the  total  mileage  operated  244.45  miles.  There  are 
16.50  miles  of  double  track  and  134.44  miles  of  sidings. 

Practically  all  of  the  track  is  laid  with  American  steel  rails  of  from 
70  to  75  pounds  in  weight.    There  are  470  miles  of  barbed- wire  fencing. 
During  the  year  139,879  new  cross-ties  were  placed  under  the  track  at 
a  cost  of  $29,733.78,  and  1,704.54  tons  of  new  steel  rails  were  laid, 
nrr  9S— mis 11 
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BXFBNDITUBX8. 

Operating  expeoMs  and  taxee $1,222,004.22 

loterest  on  first-mortgage  bondfl 50,000.00 

Interest  on  seoond-mortgage  bonds 100,000.00 

Right  of  way 809.85 

DMdoBda 31  and 32,  2i  per  oent 239,505.50 

Ressnred  for  land-grant  taxes,  1897 47,052.25 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 45,610.67 

Rentals ; 135,164.67 

Total $1,840,146.66 

Sniplns 93,751.23 

Oenm^  haUmoe  sketi, 

A8SBT8. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures $10,433,982.55 

Cost  of  equipment 1,670,191.63 

Lsod  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 463,394.59 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 65,225.84 

Cs'honhand 422,137.39 

Stoeksandbonda 1,493,727.94 

MIsoeUaneoas  investments 63,062.35 

Sinking  ftind  in  hands  of  trostees 140,838.29 

Bills  receivable 38,688.16 

Doe  from  agents  and  oondnetors 48.362.35 

Doe  from  other  companies 20,441.52 

Doe  from  individnals 22,612.04 

Otisr  assets 136,627.90 

Total 15,019,292.56 

UABILTTIBS. 

First  and  second  mortgage  bonds $3,000,000.00 

Isterast  on  same  dne  and  aeomed 325.00 

iBterest  on  same  accrued  not  dne 45,833.33 

B«ids guaranteed  by  company 710,000.00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt,  due  and  unpaid 50. 00 

Interest  on  same  accrued  not  due 14,633.33 

Dividends  unpaid 3,011.50 

Aocouati  payable 55,908.81 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 155,372.40 

Redemption  ftmd  for  retirement  of  preferred  stock ....  75. 14 
Sinking  fond  for  redemption  of  Taylors  Falls  and  Lake 

Superior  Railroad  bonds 140,838.29 

Land  account,  deferred  receipts 488,768.59 

LftBd  stumpage  income  expended  prior  to  July  1, 1888, 

on  improvement  of  construction  and  equipment 690, 776. 40 

Received  from  land  stumpage  income  for  taxes,  1897 . .  47, 052. 25 

C^ita]8toek 9,451,169.51 

Total 14,803,814.55 

Suplns 215,478.00 
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ST.   PAUL,   MINNBAPOLI8  AND  MANITOBA  RAILWAY  OOHPANT. 

This  company  was  organized  May  23, 1879,  being  a  saccessor  under 
a  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  St  Paul  and  Pacific  and  First  Division 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  companies.  The  first-named  company- 
bad  purchased  the  property,  franchises,  and  lands  of  the  Minnesota 
and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  which  had  received  a  grant  of  land  and 
begun  the  construction  of  the  road. 

The  line  of  the  company  is  now  leased  to  the  Great  Northern  Bail- 
way  Company  for  999  years,  from  January  31, 1890,  that  company  guar- 
anteeing payment  of  interest  on  this  company's  bonds  and  a  dividend 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock,  and  also  paying  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  this  company's  organization. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1857,  March  3, 1866,  and 
March  3, 1871,  there  were  granted  to  the  Minnesota  and  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company,  through  the  State  of  Minnesota,  885,000  acres,  and  to 
the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  1,838,038.95  acres,  a  total  grant  of  2,723,038.95 
acres  of  land.  St.  Paul  and  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  St.  Paul  via  St. 
Cloud  and  Bamesville,  Minn.,  and  Cape  Vincent,  Minn.,  and  East  St. 
Cloud  and  Sank  Eapids  are  the  land-grant  termini.  The  records  of  the 
General  Land  Oflice  show  that  to  June  30, 1898,  there  had  been  patented 
to  these  companies  3,005,902.64  acres  of  land. 

The  company  reports  that  to  June  30, 1898,  it  had  acquired  by  patent 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  3,212,769.77  acres,  but  that  408,926.06  acres 
have  been  decreed  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailway  Company  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  2,171,128.14  acres  have  been  sold, 
leaving  the  balance  now  owned  by  the  company  632,467.32,  for  which 
the  average  price  now  asked  is  $8  per  acre.  The  total  cash  receipts  from 
all  sales  to  date  amounted  to  $8,921,680.38,  and  the  amount  outstand- 
ing on  account  of  time  sales  was  $1,596,762.14.  The  receipts  from  the 
land  department  during  the  year  were  $679,096.80  and  the  expenses 
$71,499.26. 

The  total  length  of  road  is  3,813.90  miles,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  50.85  miles  of  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  track,  and  523  Jl 
miles  of  sidings.  Of  this  3,733.64  miles  are  now  laid  with  steel  rails. 
No  details  of  the  equipment  can  be  given,  it  all  having  been  leased  with 
the  line  to  the  Great  Northern  Bailway  Company. 

The  following  statements  show  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  and  the  company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30, 1898: 

Bevenue  and  esq^endituree, 

BBVSNUE. 

Receipts  from  land  department $681,233.36 

Consolidated-mortgage  bonds  sold 1, 495, 000. 00 

Rental  nnder  lease  to  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany    4,706,713.27 

Total $6,882,946.63 
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BXFBHDITURBS. 

Mamtenanee  of  organization $6,773.15 

Intenst  on  fiist-mortgage  bonds 3,499,940.12 

Smkiiig  fond  net  income 609,734.10 

Cawtruciion 1,443^151.51 

New  equipment 51,783.49 

Dirideiids 1,200,000.00 

Expenses  of  land  department 71,499.26 

lOfleellaueoas 65.00 

Total $6,882,946.63 

General  hdlamoe  eheet. 

AS8BT8. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtoree $105,543,340.23 

Cost  of  equipment 9,168,665.47 

Piemiiun  on  ftnt-mortgage  bonds 393,200.00 

Pteminm  on  consolidated-mortgage  bonds 34,688.89 

Cashonband 7,942.60 

AeooontsreeeiYable 65,467.02 

Total 115,213,304.21 

UABUXriES. 

Caned  iKmds $1,000.00 

Otter  fended  debt 86,025,484.85 

PMifie  extension  bonds  in  bands  of  tmstees 242,424.24 

Pay  rolls  and  Toncbers 10,020.91 

Sinking  fnnds  nninyeeted  first-mortgage  bonds 1,050.00 

ffinking  fonds    nninyested    consolidated-mortgage 

bonds 62, 33a  71 

Sinking  fonds  first-mortgage  bonds  redeemed  and 

exchanged 5,927,400.00 

Sinking  fonds  premium  on  first-mortgage  bonds  ....  393, 200. 00 
Sinking  fonds    consolidated-mortgage    bonds    re- 
deemed   580,000.00 

Sinking  fonds  premiom  on   consolidated-mortgage 

bonds 34,688.89 

Capital  stock - 20,000,000.00 

Total 113,277,607.60 

Sorplos i 1,936,696.61 

SOUTHKBM  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

This  company  was  formed  by  a  consolidation  on  May  14,  1888 
(amended  November  3, 1892),  of  the  following-named  railroad  compa- 
nies: 

Sootliem  Paoiflo  Bailioad, 
San  Joae  and  Almadon  Railioad, 
Piyaro  and  Santa  Cnu  Bailroad, 
Monterey  Railroad, 
Montarey  Extension  Bailroad^ 
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Sonthern  Pacific  Branch  Railway, 

San  Pablo  and  Tulare  Railroad, 

San  Pablo  and  Tnlare  Extension  Railroad, 

San  Ramon  Valley  Railroad, 

Stockton  and  CopperopoliB  Railroad, 

Stockton  and  Tnlare  Railroad, 

San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Tosemite  Railroad, 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  Railroad, 

Los  Angeles  and  Independence  Railroad, 

Long  Beach,  Whittier  and  Los  Angelesi  County  Railroad, 

Long  Beach  Railroad, 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Extension,  and 

Ramona  and  San  Bernardino  Railroad. 

On  AprU  14, 1898,  were  added  the— 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
Northern  Railway, 
Northern  California  Railway,  and 
California  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  road  of  this  company  is  leased  to  the  Sonthern  Pacific  G 
r  ninety-nine  years,  being  included  in  what  is  known  as  the 
18  lease,"  dated  March  1, 1885,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  lesi 
kny  agrees  to  maintain  the  road,  to  pay  all  fixed  and  other  < 
clnding  interest  on  bonds  ahd  floating  debt,  and  to  divide  the 
it  profit  between  the  companies,  this  company  to  have  as  its 
>n  44  per  cent  thereof.  Betterments  and  additions  are  curreni 
r  the  lessee,  each  company  being  charged  with  the  cost  of  a 

its  separate  property. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 1866,  and  March 
is  company  received  grants  of  14,007,840  acres  of  land  in  ai^ 
faction.  San  Jose  and  Tres  Pinos,  OaL;  Huron,  via  Goshen, 
ojave,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Oolorado  Biver  opposite  Ynmi 
Bw  Orleans  and  Morgan  Oity,  La.,  are  the  land-grant  termii 
cords  of  the  General  Land  OfQce  show  that  to  Jane  30, 18$ 
A  been  patented  to  the  company  in  the  State  of  California  3,21 
res;  that  3,800,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity  lands  locates 
)rnia  have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that  by  a 

the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofi^ce,  af&rmed  by 
tary  of  the  Interior  under  date  of  November  2, 1885,  there  1 
)en  restored  to  the  public  domain  550,000  acres  of  land. 
The  company  reports  that  it  has  acquired  by  United  Statei 
206,854.11  acres,  by  deeds  trom  master  in  chancery  and  by  di 
>xnt  3,090.57  acres,  and  by  cancellation  of  contracts  471,817.5 
aking  a  total  of  3,681,762.27  acres.  It  has  disposed  of  i 
17,113.325  acres,  on  time  contracts  3,153,523.09  acres,  and  hae 
^rees  of  court  11,214.20  acres,  making  a  total  of  3,479,422.21 
imber  of  acres  still  owned  by  the  company  for  which  it  has  : 
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potenkt  IB  l,040,7a2.245.    The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  of  sales  land  to 

date  have  amounted  to  $119277,920.95,  and  the  amoant  now  oatstand- 

ing  on  aeconnt  of  time  sales  is  $2,950,034.57.    The  receipts  from  this 

department  during  the  year  were  $112,012.32  and  the  expenditnres 

123,460.62. 

The  company  operates  2,300.40  miles  of  road.  There  are  40.51  miles 
of  doable  track  and  573.43  miles  of  sidings.  New  75-ponnd  steel  rails, 
aggregating  3,391.81  tons,  were  laid  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of 
1122,045.16,  and  364,982  cross-ties,  of  which  16,413  were  treated,  were 
placed  in  the  track,  costing  $230,843.27.  The  additions  and  better- 
ments to  railway,  etc.,  charged  to  construction  account,  amounted  to 
$52,059,914.43,  of  which  $49,642,427.79  represented  consolidations. 
The  betterments  to  rolling  stock  amounted  to  $212,290.83. 

The  rolling-stock  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  236 
locomotives,  an  increase  of  26  over  the  preceding  year,  and  414  cars  in 
the  passenger  service,  5,694  in  the  freight,  and  198  in  the  miscellaneous 
departinents,  respectively. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  roadway,  bridges,  track,  and  rolling  stock 
for  taxation  was  $20,039,500,  or  $d,569.32  per  mile.  Almost  all  of  the 
road  of  this  company  was  traveled  over  during  the  past  summer  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  properties  are  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  and 
show  eare  in  maintenance. 

The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
company's  balance  sheet  on  June  30, 189^: 

dmparaUve  tiatemeni  of  eanUnga  and  expensei. 


Tear  ended— 

Bifferenee. 

June  80, 1898. 

June  30, 1897. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

BABnms. 

14.801, 61&W 

9,222,603.83 

298,212.48 

250,820.35 

504,971.08 

$2,970,566.86 

5.049,863.44 

187,289.36 

168,083.98 

274,417.27 

81.830,952.13 

3,272.640.89 

110,923.12 

82.736.43 

230,553.76 

iSi32-T.lll.ll...-.l..-«l 

mSt^ 

wSSH^irm     ' 

■^MMfwiaa   •■■••■■■•••■■■•••  •     ••■■ 

TsCil 

15.078,028w«8 

9,550,220.86 

5,527,805.83 

MtlBtciiaMe  of  irmr  and  strnetnres 

'UtiatMUUMn  of  mnUnnnnt 

1.758, 111.72 

1,407,805.25 

5,107.107.29 

842,570.78 

1,178,306.68 

045,507.17 

3,054,428.57 

1,079,751.03 

5n.805.04 

562.298.08 

2.052.678.72 

Ca^Bft^itg  fnamt^rt^p 

Omml  rrmnara  Mill  teTM 

$237. 180. 27 

TMal 

9,203,595.02 

6,257,993.45 

2. 045.  Ml.  57 

VaiMrfffBgl             rr...... 

5.874,431.66 

8,292,227.40  ,  2.582.204.26 

^'^uopwafad 

2,300.40 

1,734.74 

565.66 

ICinriBn  iMVTnllA          

16,554.52 
4,000.86 

85,505.27 
3,607,46 

81,049.25 
3K.41 

■^■■  — ■■■  tiwriMtUfc    ..,    ,..,,-...,.....,.. 

Hflt  Kiiiliiiiii  1MV  mlltf 

2,563.66 

1,897.82 

655.84 

r^n«tece«fexiMBswto«aniiBg8 

61.04 

65.52 

i.48 
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Revenue  and  expenditures  far  year, 

RBVENUE. 

Earnings  firom  lease  of  road,  inclading  interest  on 

bonds  assumed  by  lessee $6,846,315.-98 

Interest 43,003.47 

Ineome  from  sinking  fond  of  company 330,128.33 

Receipts  of  the  land  department '   110,727.86 

Total $0,3 

EXPBNDITURBS. 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  organization $i,  728. 86 

Interest  on  iirst-mortgage  bonds 4,014,400.86 

Betterments  and  improvements 643,148.74 

Sinking  fund  requirements 216,000.00 

Surveys,  etc. ,  on  nnconstrncted  lines 36, 898. 46 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 23,460.62 

Taxes  on  lands 36,694.64 

Set  over  to  special  income  account 440, 856. 19 

Premium  on  bonds  redeemed 1 6,345.00 

Total 6,3 

Surplus 

General  halanoe  sheet, 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures $190,947,660.96 

Land  contracts 2,377,944.83 

Cash  on  hand : 53,883.20 

Cash  deposited  to  credit  of  trustees 163,630.36 

Sinking  ftinds  in  hands  of  trustees 2,839,090.94 

Accounts  receivable 3,875,466.66 

Total $200,2 

LIABILITIBS. 

First,  second,  and  third  mortgage  bonds \ $72, 908, 600. 00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 168,560.00 

Accounts  payable 4,769.10 

Trustees' land-grant  mortgage 423,920.89 

Sinking  funds  uninvested 64,498.66 

Deferred  payments  on  land  contracts 2, 377, 944. 83 

Capital  stock 100,924,000.00 

Total 176,8 

Surplus 23,3 
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TKXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  under  the  iyct  of  Oongress  approved 

March  3, 1871,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas.    By  acts  of 

GongrcBS  approved  June  3,  1856,  and  March  3,  1871,  grants  of  land 

were  made  to  roadB  forming  parts  of  the  present  system  amounting  to 

22,410,880  acres.    Shreveport,  La.,  and  the  Texas  State  line,  near 

Waflkom,  Tex«,  are  the  land-grant  termini. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1898, . 
there  had  been  patented  to  the  New  Orleans  Pacific  (formerly  the 
Hew  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Yicksburg)  Bailroad  Company 
980,587.43  acres  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  also  that  by  the  act  of 
February  20,  1885,  there  had  been  forfeited  15,692,800  acres  of  the 
grant  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  and  352,587  acres  of  the  grant  to  the 
New  Orleans,  Baton  Bouge  and  Yicksburg  by  the  act  of  February  28, 
1887,  and  that  by  the  same  act  there  had  been  restored  to  the  public 
domain  19,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity  lands  granted  to  the  Vicks- 
borg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific. 

Tbd  report  of  the  president  to  the  stockholders  gives  the  assets  of 
the  land  department  on  December  31, 1897,  as  86,240  acres  and  a  very 
large  number  of  town  lots,  also  bills  receivable  (land  notes)  amouDt- 
ing  to  $63,724.34.  The  cash  collections  on  land  and  town  lots  amounted 
to  $38,347.41.  The  expenses,  including  taxes  on  lands,  were  $9,085.10. 
The  average  price  per  acre  obtained  for  land  was  $2.94. 

The  company  has  submitted  to  this  office  a  report  of  its  operations 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  as  re<|uired  by  section  13  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1871. 

The  rolling-stock  equipment  on  June  30, 1898,  consisted  of  206  loco- 
motives, 140  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  4,833  cars  in  the  freight 
service,  and  229  cars  in  the  road-repair  department,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  10  locomotives,  1  passenger  car,  535  freight  cars, 
and  8  road  and  repair  department  cars. 

The  road  is  operated  in  three  divisions: 


Eastern  I>iTi8ion 511 

Bio  Grande  DiTiaion 621 

Looinana  Diyision 367 

Total 1,^ 
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WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  failed  to  subnut,  on  the  form  prescribed  by  this 
ftce,  a  report  of  its  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1898, 
Eiiming  that,  under  decisions  of  the  courts,  it  does  not  come  within 
e  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau. 

The  original  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  was  a  reorganiza- 
)n,  February  4, 1871,  of  the  Portage,  Winnebago  and  Superior  T 
ad  Company.    On  January  4, 1879,  default  having  been  made  in 
kyment  of  interest  on  its  bonds,  the  trustees  under  the  mortgage  1 
)Ssesslon  of  the  property.    On  October  31,  1889,  the  property 
^ain  turned  over  to  the  company  under  a  plan  of  reorganization 
le  terms  of  which  the  trustees  hold,  under  an  irrevocable  special  t 
itil  fall  interest  is  regularly  paid  on  all  bonds,  substantially 
ttire  issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.    The  road  was  o 
ed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  under  lease  t 
pril  1, 1890,  until  September  27, 1893,  when  the  lease  was  termini 
7  decree  of  the  court  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 
The  Wisconsin  Central  Company  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  I 
ad  Company  are  a  financial  unit,  the  former  company  owning  i 
'  the  bonds  and  substantially  all  the  notes  and  stock  of  the  Iai 
or  legal  reasons,  separate  corx)orate  existences  are  maintained, 
le  accounts  are  consolidated.    Both  companies  are  in  the  hand 
iceivers. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  6,  1864  (13  Stat.,  66,  sec 
lere  were  granted  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  aid  in  the  const 
on  of  a  railroad  "from  Portage  City,  Berlin,  Dotys  Island,  or  Pone 
M3,  as  said  State  may  determine,  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  1 
)ld,  and  thence  to  Superior,  on  Lake  Superior,  every  alternate  sec 
'public  land,  designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  ten  sections  in  widt 
kch  side  of  said  road,"  estimated  by  the  General  Land  Oflice  to  ind 
grant  of  1,800,000  acres  of  land.  The  beneficiary  under  this  g 
as  the  Portage,  Winnebago  and  Superior  Railroad  Company  ( 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company). 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  to  June  30, 1 
lere  had  been  patented  to  the  company  835,120.10  acres  of  land, 
lat  200,000  acres  of  railroad  indemnity  lands  located  in  Wiscoi 
id  been  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

This  office  has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  re( 
s,  under  order  of  coilrt,  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  from  wj 
le  following  information  is  compiled: 

The  railroad  company  owns  430.13  miles  of  main  track  and  6 
iles  of  sidings,  which  is  operated  by  the  receivers,  and  42.05  n 
)t  so  operated.  It  leases  139.25  miles,  and  has  trackage  rights  < 
'•60  miles. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  operations  for  the  year  and  the 
reocdvers'  balance  sheet  for  June  30, 1898: 

Cofliporoiioe  itaiemeni  of  earnings  and  cjcprnMB, 


Tear  ended— 

Difference. 

June  90, 1896. 

June  30, 1897. 

Increaee. 

Decrease. 

miBSINGS. 

r^Hllfir 

I60B.679.23 

1,822,226.20 

40,295.98 

49,619.54 

24,815.75 

$423,342.21 

1,545,908.61 

48,438.34 

49,755.95 

22,802.29 

$80,337.02 

276, 317.  SO 

857.64 

1SSS!^^v^v:::^::^v^v/.: 

SSr                 11. 

Tmmiim                                            

$136.41 

1,513.46 

Xotal                     

2,440,136.70 

2,090,247.40 

358,889.30 

■ZPIRBBS. 

364,124.30 
191,016.96 
745,098.22 
194,036.17 

262,522.16 
194,630.50 
628,549.80 
189,775.95 

101,602.14 

***ii7,"i48.*42* 
4,260.22 

Vmln^mm^m^fg^  of  eOTI^pinWlt  ...r- 

8.613.54 

GcBcnl  *niwiUfiH  fUH^  tezes 

Total 

1,494.875.65 

1,275,47&41 

219,897.24 

Vet  oauIbo                   .■.•.....-•....-. 

964,26L06 

814,768.99 

139,492.06 

lniW«p«r«iH] rr 

533.94 

534.88 

.94 

Itainimrn "p&t Biile    ....  ....-r t- 

$4,586.91 
1:799.70 

$3,907.88 
2,384.61 

$679.03 
415.09 

*TP^mMn TM>r mU*  . ...... x.,^-r---r 

Wrt  fttratim  itfir  mflA ,-r 

1,787.21 

1,523.27 

263.94 

'PmnmtiMg|f^ vf  frrptimm  tofwmincp  tt-  ^ 

61.04 

6L02 

.02 

B&venne  and  expenditures  for  year. 

RXVENtJX. 


$2,449,136.70 


SXPBNDITURBB. 

Openting  expeiiMS $1,494,875.05 

TaxMMcnied 88,019.84 

Interart  on  bonds 85,537.50 

Intecwt, exehange, and  diacoont 8,228.74 

Aflonied  rentals 415,256.40 


Tptal 2,091,918.13 

Snrplna 357,218.57 

General  halanoe  sheet, 

ASSETS. 

Uabmtieipaid $36,688.72 

Investments  in  stocks  and  bonds 3,000.00 

ImproTement  on  Chicago,  Wisconsm  and  Minnesota  and 

Hflwankee  and  Lake  Winnebago  railroads 634.81 

Car-tmst  equipment 239,349.88 

Interest  accroed  on  same 30,517.31 

Cteh 27,008.65 

Snndiyaccoants 675,539.02 

Supplies  on  band 110,612.55 

Total $1,123,350.94 
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LIABILrnES. 

iver's  oertlfioates '. $200,000.00 

:ell<&  Barker  Car  Company 203,448.43 

ihers  and  pay  rolls 227, 662. 38 

unts  payable 43,371.84 

■est  on  certificates 1,250.00 

pment  and  renewal  aooonnt 9,897.19 

Total 685,619.84 

Surplus. •437,731.10 

le  estimates  of  appropriations  submitted  and  recomm< 
;he  Bureau  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1900,  are  as  fo 
doner,  $4,500;  bookkeeper,  $2,000;  assistant  bookkei 
k,  (1,400;  clerk,  $1,000;  assistant  messenger,  972i 
mses  for  the  examination  of  books  and  accounts  of  th 
oad  companies  and  inspecting  the  property  thereof,  as 
$1,000;  for  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing  all  t 
commercial  and  military  uses  and  purposes,  $1,000;  to 
le  personnel  of  the  Bureau  at  present  is  as  follows: 

« liongstreet,  Commissioner 

1  Angler,  bookkeei>er 

s  W.  Haskell,  assistant  bookkeeper 

lan  Schreiner,  clerk 

Kate  Schmidt,  olerk 

7  Braxton,  assistant  messenger 

aftords  me  pleasure  to  commend  the  general  efflci 
loyees  of  the  Bureau. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfbUy,  your  obedi 

James  LoNasx: 
Cam 
on.  C.  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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OF  THK 


GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


Nbw  York,  September  30j  1898. 
Sm:  The  Qoverninent  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Oom- 
pany  herewitli  present  their  report  of  the  proceedings  for  the  foreclosure 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail  way  Company  and  of  the  ^e  of  the  properties 
of  the  company  under  the  decrees  of  foreclosure  in  the  suits  instituted 
by  the  United  States. 

In  the  report  of  the  Grovemment  directors,  dated  September  4, 1897, 
the  final  decree  entered  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  IFnited  States  of 
America  against  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company  and  others  on  the 
29th  day  of  July,  1897,  was  referred  to  and  the  general  provisions  of 
the  decree  stated.  That  decree  directed  the  sale  of  what  is  known  as 
tiie  Union  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  being  gen- 
erally the  railway,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  between  Council  Bluffs 
and  Ogden. 

The  decree  also  directed  the  sale  at  auction  of  the  securities  held  in 
the  United  States  Union  Pacific  sinking  fund,  and  further  provided 
that  the  cash  held  in  the  United  States  Union  Pacific  sinking  fund 
shonld  be  directly  applied  and  credited  upon  the  subsidy  debt. 

In  pursuance  of  this  decree  William  D.  Cornish,  the  special  master 
thereby  apx>ointed,  on  Monday,  the  1st  day  of  November,  1897,  at  the 
city  of  Omaha,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  sold  the  railroad,  franchises, 
and  property  described  in  the  decree,  which  by  the  said  decree  of  fore- 
dosnre  were  directed  to  be  sold,  at  public  auction.  The  said  properties 
were  sold  as  an  entirety  and  in  one  parcel  to  Louis  Fitzgerald  and 
Alvin  W.  Eiech,  as  purchasing  trustees,  for  the  sum  of  $39,883,281.87. 

At  the  same  time,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  decree,  the 
said  special  master  also  sold  the  bonds  which  were  held  in  the  United 
States  Union  Pacific  sinking  fund  and  described  in  the  said  decree,  as 
an  entirety  and  in  one  pared,  to  Louis  Fitzgerald  and  Alvin  W.  Krech, 
as  purchasing  trustees,  for  the  sum  of  (13,645,250.89. 

We  farther  report,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  said  William 
D.  Cornish,  special  master,  dated  November  24,  1897,  that  the  sale  ot 
the  said  bonds  by  the  United  States  in  the  Union  Pacific  sinking  fund 
was  subsequently  completely  consummated  by  the  purchasing  trustees, 
and  the  sum  of  913,645,250.89  was  fully  paid  by  the  said  trustees  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  that  said  bonds  have  been 
delivered  by  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  said  purchasers  in 
oomidiance  with  the  terms  of  the  said  sale  and  the  requirements  of  the 
decree, 
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We  farther  report,  as  appears  from  the  report  o 
>.  Cornish,  special  master,  dated  January  27,  189 
he  said  railroad,  franchises,  and  property  made  U 
nd  Alvin  W.  Krech,  as  purchasing  trustees,  was 
onsummated,  and  that  the  said  purchasing  truste 
Inited  States  of  America  the  full  amount  of  $40 
nance  of  their  said  bid  and  in  compliance  with  the 
ntered  in  the  said  foreclosure  suit  and  confirming  i 
ecree  of  foreclosure  therein;  that  the  difference  b 
f  the  said  bid,  which  was  (39,883,281.87  and  t 
ctual  payment,  which  was  $40,253,605.49,  waa  deU 
bat  the  bid  as  made  was  understood  and  agreed  I 
entatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  represent 
hasers  to  be  a  bid  for  the  entire  amount  of  the  ind 
0  the  United  States,  and  as  the  actual  amount  of 
uctuated  from  day  to  day  it  was  determined  by  tl: 
treasury  after  the  sale,  such  determination  being  m 
Tovember,  1897,  the  date  of  the  sale,  and  the  settlei 
onformed  to  the  determination  of  the  indebtedness 

The  determination  of  this  indebtedness,  made  b 
tie  Treasury,  appears  in  his  official  statement  of 
nd  is  as. follows: 

tinoipalof  debt 

ialanceof  interest  paid  by  the  United  States 

iterest  aooraed  and  not  yet  paid  (4  months) 


CREDITS. 

ash  in  sinkingfond $4,53^ 

k>nds  in  sinking  fnnd  at  par 13,64£ 

aterest  due  November  1, 1897,  on  bonds  in  sinking  f^d .  1 1 


Balance  dne 

We  further  report  that  at  the  time  of  the  sai 
4,537,921.39  cash  was  held  in  the  said  United  St 
inking  fund  in  addition  to  the  securities  above 
nder  the  terms  of  the  said  decree  the  said  amount  < 
nd  credited  by  the  United  States  in  part  payment 
f  the  said  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  to  the 

We  further  report  that  the  amounts  actually  reali 
itates  from  the  said  sales  and  from  the  proyisions 
ontained  are  as  follows: 

mount  payment  for  railroad,  franohiBes,  and  property 

ayment  for  securities  in  sinking  fnnd .'. 

ash  in  sinking  fxind  applied 

uterest  coUectod  November  1, 1897,  on  bonds  in  sinking  torn 

Total  amount  realized 

In  the  report  of  the  Government  directors,  dated 
re  approved  of  the  course  of  the  Department  of  Ji 
be  foreclosure  proceedings  above  referred  to  and  st 
uch  course  was  advantageous  to  the  Oovernment.  ' 
or  this  belief  was  that  the  guaranteed  minimum  ] 
aade  for  the  property  took  effect  in  January,  1897, 
ion  was  substantially  the  same  as  if  the  sale  of  the 
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eommenced  in  January,  1897,  the  minimam  bid  then  made,  and  the  same 

postponed  for  farther  bids  until  October.    This  method  of  proceeding 

enabled  all  parties  interested  daring  a  period  exceeding  eight  months 

to  examine  the  subject  in  all  its  details,  and  to  make  such  necessary 

arraogements  as  would  enable  them  if  they  should  believe  the  value  of 

the  property  to  be  ,^reater  than  the  minimum  bid  to  make  a  better  bid. 

BBiing  l^e  course  of  the  year  1897  there  was  a  very  great  appreciation 

in  the  value  of  railroad  securities.    The  Department  of  Justice  was 

enabled  by  its  x>osition  as  a  party  litigant  in  the  foreclosure  proceedings 

to  reap  tbe  full  advantage  resulting  from  this  appreciation,  and  thus 

to  eecore  for  the  Grovernment  the  full  pajrment  of  the  entire  indebted- 

0688 X)f  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  to  the  United  States. 

We  further  reiK>rt  that  the  second  foreclosure  suit  referred  to  in  our 
rqwrt  of  September  4, 1897^nstituted  by  the  United  States  of  America 
against  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  and  others,  for  the  fore- 
doeore  of  that  iK>rtion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  which 
was  subject  to  the  lieu  of.  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  issue  of 
subsidy  bonds  was  also  prosecuted  to  a  final  decree,  which  was  entered 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Kansas  on 
the  30th  day  of  July,  1897.  • 

In  pursuance  of  this  decree  William  D.  Cornish^  the  special  master 
thereby  appointed,  on  the  16th  day  of  February;  1898,  at  the  city  of 
Topeka,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  sold  the  railroad,  franchises,  and 
property  described  in  the  decree  and  which  by  the  said  decree  were 
directed  to  be  sold  at  public  auction.  That  the  said  properties  were  sold 
to  Louis  Fitzgerald  and  Alvin  W.  Krech,  as  purchasing  trustees,  for 
the  sum  of  $6^3,000,  all  of  which  appears  by  the  report  of  the  special 
master  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  said  court,  dated  February  16, 1898. 
We  farther  report,  as  appears  firom  the  report  of  the  said  William 
I>.  Cornish,  special  master,  dated  May  12. 1898,  that  the  sale  of  the 
said  railroad,  firancUses,  and  prox>erty  made  to  Louis  Fitzgerald  and 
Alvin  W.  Krech,  as  purchasing  trustees,  was  subsequently  fully  con- 
sommated,  and  that  the  said  .purchasing  trustees  have  paid  to  the 
United '  States  of  America  the*  full  amount  of  their  said  bid  of 
#6,303,000,  which  amount  constitutes  a  fiill  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  decree  of  foreclosure  and  the  order  confirming 
said  sale  as  respects  the  payment  of  the  said  bid. 

We  further  report  that  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  said  master 

in  the  case  affecting  the  Union  Division,  which  report  is  dated  January 

27, 1898,  that  the  said  purchasing  trustees  duly  transferred  and  assigned 

their  said  bid  and  all  their  rights  as  bidders  and  purchasers  at  said 

tBsUe  of  said  railroad,  franchises,  and  property  to  the  Union  Pacific 

Bailroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 

of  Utah,  and  that  in  like  manner  it  appears  from  the  report  of  said 

master,  dated  May  12, 1898,  relating  to  the  sale  of.  that  portion  of  the 

Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad  which  was  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  United 

States  that  the  said  purchasing  trustees  have  assigned  and  transferred 

their  said  bid  and  all  their  rights  as  bidders  and  purchasers  at  said 

sale  of  the  railroad,  franchises,  and  property  to  the  said  Union  Pacific 

Bailroad  Company.    It  also  appears  from  both  of  said  reports  that  the 

said  master  has  made,  executed,  acknowledged,  and  delivered  to  the 

said  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  organized  as  aforesaid,  under 

the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  his  deeds  as  special  master  in  proper  form 

fiff  transferring  to  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  the  railroad, 

franchises,  and  properties  sold  under  the  said  decrees  of  foreclosure. 

We  fiirther  report  that  in  both  of  the  above-mentioned  decrees  the 
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railroad,  franchises,  and  property  sold  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
sold  subject  to  tbe  following  provision: 

Saving  and  ezoeptinji^  the  right  of  the  United  States  GoTernment  to  have  the 
preference  at  all  times  in  the  nse,  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation^  not 
to  exceed  the  amounts  paid  by  private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of  serviccL  of  the 
said  telegraph  line  and  railroad  for  the  transmission  ot  dispatches  over  said  tele- 
graph line  and  the  transportation  of  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  supplies  • 
ana  public  stores  upon  said  railroad  for  the  Groyemment  whenever  required  by  any 
department  thereof. 

We  further  report  that  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
for  subsidy  bonds  issued  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 
Oompany,  inclnding  interest  to  April  1, 1897,  was  $12,891,900.19;  that 
after  dednctiug  therefrom  the  amount  realized  at  the  said  sale-^that  is 
to  say,  (6,303,000 — there  still  remains  due  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $6,588,900.19.  Proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailway  Company  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Nebraska,  by  which  it  is 
claimed  that  the  United  States  be  allowed  the  said  principal  sum  of 
$6,588,900.19,  together  with  interest  upon  the  sum  of  $12,891,900.19  from 
April  1, 1897,  to  February  16, 1898,  and  also  interest  on  $6,588,900.19 
from  f'ebruary  16, 1898. 

That  there  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailway  Company  appointed  in  the  suit  in  which  Oliver  Ames,  second, 
and  others  are  complainants,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company 
and  others  are  defendants,  an  amount  of  securities  and  assets  which 
are  not  covered  by  any  specific  lien  or  incumbrance  and  which  are 
available  for  the  payment  or  part  payment  of  the  general  obligations 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company  which  remain  unsatisfied.  We 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  precise  amount  or  value  of  such  assets,  but 
we  are  informed  that  they  exceed  $4,000,000  in  amount. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  the  claims  which  ' 
have  been  presented  and  assert  their  right  of  participation,  but  we  are 
informed  that  the  claims  so  presented  approximate  a  total  of  $60,000,000. 

The  Oovernment  directors  further  report  that  the  original  provision 
of  law  under  which  they  hold  their  «po8ition.as  directors  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Kail  way  Company  is  contained  in  section  1  of  the  act  of  July  1. 
1862.  That  the  said  section  refers  solely  to  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroaa 
Company  as  then  constituted,  which  covered  and  embraced  the  railroad 
property  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Ogden.  That  by  the  terms  of  the 
said  section  two  Government  directors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

That  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1864,  which  also 
refers  to  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  it  was  provided  that  the 
number  of  directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  five ;  that 
at  least  one  of  the  said  Government  directors  shall  be  placed  on  each 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  company  and  at  least  one  on  any 
other  committee  that  may  be  appointed;  that  the  Government  directors 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  answer 
to  any  inquiries  to  be  made  of  them  touching  the  condition,  manage- 
ment, and  progress  of  the  work  and  shall  communicate  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  any  time  such  information  as  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Department.  Subsequently,  in  January,  1880,  articles  of 
consolidation  were  entered  into  between  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad. 
Company,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailway  Company,  and  the  Denver  Pacific 
Bailway  and  Telegraph  Company.  Immediately  after  the  completion 
of  said  consolidation  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  provisions  of 
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Iiw  referred  to  above  in  respect  of  Oovernment  directors  applied  to 
the  consolidated  corporation  known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Kail  way  Com- 
pany, and  if  so,  then  as  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of 
the  Goyenunent  directors  in  respect  of  the  consolidated  property.  The 
Baid  company  on  tlie  26th  of  January^  1880,  postponed  the  decision  of 
the  qaestion  nntil  tlie  next  annual  meeting,  whereupon  the  Govemmeat 
directors  commnnicated  the  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  then  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
vhoon  the  8th  day  of  March,  1880,  gave  the  following  ofQcial  opinion: 

Dkpartment  of  Justice, 

Waahingion,  March  8, 1880. 
Hon.  C^SL  ScHiTRZy  Secretary  of  ike  Interior, 

8ie:  I  bftTe  received  your  note  of  eTen  date,  and  as  I  am  reqnested  to  answer  it  at 
onee,  I  reply  that  in  my  opinion  no  consolidation  could  be  made  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  irith  otlier  companies  which  should  enable  them  to  exclude  Government 
directors  tberefiromy  in  the  proportion  named  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of 
Jnly  %  1864.  Wbile  a  consolidation  was  contemplated,  it  will  be  seen  by  examining 
tiie  section  16  of  that  act.  which  relates  to  the  consolidation  of  these  companies,  that 
it  is  elearlj  contemplated  thereby  that  all  the  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
Stotes,  eo&r  as  applicable,  relatmg  or  in  any  manner  appertaining  to  the  companies 
so  consolidated,  were  to  apply  and  oe  in  force  in  such  consolidated  organization. 
VeiyTeepectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Devsns, 

A  ttomey'General, 

Ever  since  this  opinion  was  given,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  regolarly  appointed,  nnder  the  said  acts  of  Congress,  five  directors 
of  the  oonaoUdieited  company,  who  have  acted  and  still  act  with  the 
eompany's  directors  in  the  management  of  its.  affairs. 

Ab  the  original  appointment  of  (Government  directors  had  reference 
solely  to  the  corporation  then  known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Ck»mpany,  which,  as  before  stated,  coincides  with  that  portion  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Oompany  known  as  the  Union  Division,  and 
embradng  the  proper^  between  Council  Blnffs  and  Ogden,  and  as  the 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has 
been  paid  and  discharged,  we  desire  to  be  instructed  by  the  Department 
of  ^e  Interior  as  to  whether,  as  Gk)vemment  directors,  we  are  still 
cbar^eable  with  any  duties  or  obligations  in  respect  of  the  pending 
proeeedings  for  the  enforcement  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
arising  oat  of  the  above-mentioned  deficiency  and  appertaining  to  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Ellbby  Andebson, 

J.  W.  DOANE, 

John  Shbbidan, 
William  J.  Coombs, 
JOBOf  T.  Bbessleb, 

Oovernment  Directors. 
Hon.  OoBNBi-ius  K.  Bliss. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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DisTBioT  OP  Alaska.,  Bxboutivb  Office, 

Bithaj  October  i,  1898. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  the  affairs 
of  Alaska  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898: 

LAW  m  ALASKA. 
UQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  transfer  of  Alaska  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
ooenrred  October  18, 1867.    The  following  Jnly  Congress  enacted — 

Thftt  the  President  shaU  have  power  to  reBtrict  and  regnlate  or  to  prohibit  the 
importation  and  nee  of  firearms,  ammunition,  and  distilled  spirits  into  and  within 
ttM  said  Territory.  And  the  exportation  of  the  same  from  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States  when  destined  for  such  Territory,  in  violation  of  any  regralations  that 
nay  be  prescribed  under  this  section;  and  all  such  arms,  ammunition,  and  distilled 
spirits,  landed  or  attempted  to  be  landed  or  used  at  any  ]>ort  or  place  in  said  Terri- 
tory, in  violation  of  said  regulations,  shall  be  forfeited;  and  if  the  value  of  the  same 
afaau  exceed  four  hundred  dollars,  tne  vessel  upon  which  the  same  shall  be  found,  or 
from  which  they  shall  have  been  landed,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  lur- 
nitore,  and  cargo  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  any  person  willfully  violating  such  regula- 
tion sihal],  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months.  And  bonds  may  be  required  for  a  faithful 
obeerrance  of  such  leffulations  from  the  master  or  owners  of  any  vessel  departing 
from  any  port  in  the  United  States  having  on  board  firearms,  ammunition,  or  dis- 
tUled  spirits,  when  such  vessel  is  destined  to  any  place  in  said  Territory,  or  if  not 
destined,  when  there  shaU  be  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion  that  such  articles 
are  intended  to  be  landed  therein  in  violation  of  law.  Ana  similar  bonds  may  also 
be  required  on  the  landing  of  any  such  articles  in  the  said  Territory  from  the  person 
to  whom  the  same  may  be  consigned. 

From  the  time  of  this  enactment  down  to  May  14, 1884,  there  was  no 
change  in  the  law.  There  was  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  customs  offi- 
eiale  on  the  lower  coast  and  the  military  authority  in  the  Territory  to 
prevent  the  importation  and  use  of  distilled  spirits;  but  without  sub- 
stantial success.  The  attempt  to  suppress  the  traffic  caused  some  per- 
sons to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  rum  among  the  natives. 

This  they  did  by  using  a  5-gallon  coal-oil  tin  for  a  still,  making  a 
worm  of  tin,  which  led  down  through  a  barrel  of  cold  water  for  a 
condenser.  The  mash  was  made  of  black  molasses  imported  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  This  was  carried  on  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
iDonthly  importation  of  molasses  into  the  Territory  was  very  large, 
sooietimes  amounting  to  hundreds  of  barrels. 
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This  process  was  sold  by  the  first  natives  who  were  taaght  it  as  a 
sort  of  patent  right.  And  soon  the  knowledge  was  generally  diffosed 
among  the  tribe. 

A  tribe  on  Admiralty  Island,  known  as  the  ^<  Hoochinoos,"  used  to 
smuggle  it  to  the  soldiers  at  Sitka,  and  the  compound  which  they  sold 
became  known  as  "hoochinoo'^  and  "hooch." 

The  harm  and  havoc  which  is  wrought  amongst  these  native  people 
can  hardly  be  calculated.  Its  use  made  them  murderous  and  distorted 
their  bodies,  especially  their  eyes  and  faces. 

Even  at  this  date  its  manufacture  is  not  suppressed  among  them. 
FroiD  1879  to  1884  a  vigorous  crusade  was  made  by  the  naval  authorities 
and  the  evil  was  greatly  checked. 

The  above  statute  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  few  whites, 
who  were  in  a  small  minority,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the 
natives  against  themselves;  but  the  consequences  of  "hoochinoo" 
making  and  drinking  have  been  about  as  ruinous  and  disastrous 
amongst  the  natives  as  if  there  had  been  a  free  importation  and  sale  of 
distilled  spirits. 

Section  14  of  the  organic  act,  which  was  approved  May  14, 1884,  is 
as  follows: 

That  the  provisions  of  chapter  three,  tfble  twentr*three,  of  the  Revised  Statates 
of  the  Uuited  States,  reiatiDg  to  the  unorganized  Territory  of  Alaska,  shaU  remain 
in  foil  force,  except  as  herein  speciaUy  otherwise  provided:  and  the  importation, 
manafaotnre,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liqnors  in  said  district,  except  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited,  under  the  penalties  which 
are  provided  in  section  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for 
the  wrongful  importation  of  distilled  spirits.  And  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ^^  distilled  spirits"  is  broadened  out  to  mean 
"intoxicating  liquors." 

The  President  has  made  the  following  regulations  to  carry  the 
provision  of  this  section  into  effect: 

[Circular.] 

EXECurrvB  order  concbrnino  trb  sale  of  mToxiCATma  uquors  in  the 
tbrritobt  of  aukska. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Waahington,  D,  C,  Marok  Ig,  189t, 
For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  law  of  Congress  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Alaska,  it  is  ordered  that  existing  rules  and  regu- 
lations regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  May  17, 1884,  are  hereby  continued  in  force,  except  as  herein  modified: 

(1)  Existing  statutes  and  regulations  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqaors 
shall  be  strictly  enforced. 

(2)  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liqnors  for  medical,  mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes 
shall  be  made  only  by  such  persons  in  said  Territory  as  have  obtained  a  special 
permit  from  the  governor  of  the  Territorv  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  therein,  upon 
the  following  conditions:  That  before  the  application  for  the  permit  or  renewal 
thereof  shall  be  ^ranted  the  applicant  shall  make  and  subscribe  an  oath  before  an 
officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  said  Territory^  as  follows: 

"I  (name)  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  not  sell,  give,  or  furnish  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  any  person  otherwise  than  as  provided  by  law  and  the  regulations 
established  by  the  rresident  of  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  May  17, 1884; 
and  especially  that  I  will  not  sell  or  furnish  any  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  person 
who  is  not  known  to  me  personally,  or  duly  identified;  nor  to  any  minor,  intoucated 
person  or  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated,  and  that  I  will  not 
aUow  any  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  or  about  my  premises;  and  I  will 
make  true,  fall,  and  accurate  returns  to  aU  certificates  and  requests  made  to  or 
xeoeived  by  me,  as  required  by  said  regulations;  and  said  xetnnui  alum  show  OTOiy 
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nb  and  deliverj  of  ancli  liqnors  made  by  or  for  me  duriDg  the  moDth  embraced 
tteiein  and  the  trae  ainiatuTe  to  OTery  request  received  and  granted ;  and  such 
returns  shall  show  all  tEe  intoxioatuig  liquors  sold  or  delivered  to  any  and  every 
penoD  as  retained.'' 

Such  applicant  shall  also  file  with  his  said  application  a  bond  to  the  governor  of 
md  Territory,  in  audi  penal  sum  as  the  governor  shall  prescribe,  not  less  than 
1500,  conditioned  that  for  any  violation  of  said  act  of  May  17,  1884,  or  the  regala- 
tiona  established  hy  'the  President  thereunder,  said  bond  shall  be  forfeited.  Such 
bond  shall  be  signed  hy  the  applicant  or  applicants,  as  principal  or  principals,  and 
by  St  least  Vwo  raretieB.  -who  shall  justify  under  oath  in  the  i>enal  sum  of  $600  each 
o?ei  and  above  all  indebtedness  and  exemptions,  and  such  bond  shall  be  approved 
by  and  deposited  -with  the  governor.  The  United  States  and  any  person  or  persons 
who  may  be  injnred.  or  damaged  by  reason  of  any  violation  of  said  law,  or  the  reg- 
ulations therennder,  may  have  an  action  upon  such  bond. 

Upon  taking  said  oath  and  filing  said  bond  the  governor  of  said  Territory  may 
inae  to  the  applicant  a  xiermit  authorizing  him  to  keep  and  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
as  provided  oy  said  act  and  regulations  made  thereunder;  and  every  permit  so 
panted  shall  specify  the  building,  giviuff  the  location  thereof  by  street  or  number, 
m  which  intoxicating  liquors  mav  be  sold  by  virtue  of  the  same  and  the  length  of 
^me  lAie  same  shall  be  in  force,  wnich  in  no  case  shall  exceed  twelve  months. 
^  .  (3)  The  sale  for  medical  purposes  shall  be  made  onlj  upon  the  prescription  of  a 

^     I        reputable  practicing  physician  of  said  Territory,  statmg  the  kind  and  quantity  of 

I        hquor  necessary  to  be  used  by  the  patient. 
v^^  I  (4)  The  sale  for  mechanical  and  scientific  purposes  shall  be  made  only  upon  appli- 

cation, duly  snbecribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant  in  person,  before  some  person 
antiiorized  to  administer  oaths,  made  by  the  party  desiring  to  use  the  same,  stating 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  liquor  required,  and  that  the  same  is  necessary  for  mechan- 
ical or  scientific  purposes  (stating  particularly  the  purpose  and  the  exact  locality 
-where  to  be  used). 

(5)  No  licensed  person  shall  sell  or  deliver  any  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  person 
if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  applications,  certificates,  or  affidavits  submitted 
to  him  by  applicants  are  evasive  or  untrue ;  or  to  any  minor,  or  intoxicated  person, 
or  to  one  addUcted  to  intoxication.  If  the  applicant  is  not  personally  known  to  the 
p^»on  selling,  before  filing  his  request  he  shall  require  identification  by  a  person 
KBown  to  him,  and  a  statement  signed  by  such  witness,  that  the  applicant  is  not  a 
minor  and  is  not  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess,  and  is  worthy 
of  credit  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  statements  m  his  application. 

.  (6)  At  the  end  of  each  month  each  licensed  person  shall  make  out  and  forward  to 
the  governor  an  itemized  report  of  the  date  and  quantity  sold  to  each  person,  and 
41ie  purpose  for  which  it  is  bought;  and  if  upon  a  prescription,  the  name  or  the 
physician  giving  the  same,  which  report  shall  be  sworn  to. ' 

(7)  Ajkj  person  violating  these  reflations,  or  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  the 
sale  of  distUled  spirits  or  intoxicatmg  liquors  in  Alaska,  shall  be  liable,  upon  con- 
Tietion  in  the  proper  tribunal,  to  the  penalties  imposed  in  section  1955  of  the  Revised 
Statates  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  any  event  upon  such  violation  by  such  person 
his  permit  shall  be  revoked  and  not  renewed  without  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interi(»'. 

(8)  In  case  any  physician  makes  a  false  certificate  as  to  matters  aforesaid,  any  cer- 
tifieato  thereafter  shall  be  rejected  and  no  application  shall  be  granted  thereon ;  and 
m  aoy  case  when  a  false  affidavit  is  made,  all  applications  by  such  person  thereafter 
shall  be  rejected.  Copartnerships,  corporations,  and  all  associations  are  included 
vritiun  the  foregoing  rules. 

(9)  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  revoke  any  permit  issued  by  him 
to  any  person  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  shown,  after  due  notice,  that  such 
pcKSon  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  herein,  or  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  require  such  suspension  or 
revocation  of  the  permit. 

(10)  Every  peraon  who,  under  these  regulations,  shall  have  obtained  a  special  per- 
mit from  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  for 
Biedieal,  mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes,  will  also  be  required  to  pay  to  the  col- 
lector cf  iDtemal  revenue  of  the  district  of  Oregon  (in  whioh  collection  district  the 
Territo^  of  Alaska  is  included)  the  special  tax  as  a  liquor  dealer,  and  in  all  other 
lespeels  to  comply  with  the  internal-revenue  laws. 

O.  L.  Spaulding,  Acting  Seoretarif. 

ExscuTiYE  Mansion,  March  11, 189S, 
Bbnj.  Habrison. 
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[CircalAT.] 

exxcunvb  order  cokcbrinng  thb  importation  of  intozicatiko  liquors  ain> 
brsbch-loadino  riflbs  and  ammunition  into  the  territory  of  alaska. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  4, 1897. 
The  followinffregnlations  are  presoribed  under  the  aathority  of  section  14  of  the 
act  of  May  17,  loSi,  entitled  '^An  act  providing  a  oivil  goyemment  for  Alaska/'  and 
section  1955  of  the  Revised  Statutes : 

(1)  No  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  landed  at  any  port  or  place  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  without  a  i>ermit  from  the  chief  officer  or  the  customs  at  such  port  or 
place,  to  be  issued  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  such  officer  that  the  liquors  are 
unported  and  are  to  be  used  solely  for  sacramental,  medicinal,  mechanical,  or  scien- 
tific purposes. 

(2)  The  importation  into  said  Territory  of  breech-loading  rifles  and  suitable 
ammunition  tnerefor,  except  for  the  personal  use  of  white  settlers  or  temporary 
visitors  not  traders,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

(3)  The  master  of  any  vessel  departing  from  anv  port  in  the  United  States  having 
on  board  intoxicating  bauors  or  breech-loading  rines  and  ammunition  suitable  there- 
for, when  such  vesselis  destined  to  any  place  in  said  Territorjr,  or,  if  not  so  destined, 
when  the  intended  course  lies  within  the  waters  of  the  Territory,  will  be  required 
to  file  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  departure  a  special  manifesiL 
signed  and  verified  in  duplicate,  of  all  of  sucn  liquors,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and 
no  clearance  will  be  granted  to  any  such  vessel  unless  the  articles  embraced  in 
the  special  manifest  are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  to  belong  to  the 
necessary  supplies  and  equipment  of  the  vessel,  or  to  be  entitled  to  the  above  speci- 
fied exemptions,  or  are  covered  by  bonds  taken  under  the  provisions  of  said  section 
1955. 

(4)  One  of  the  special  manifests  above  provided  for  will  be  delivered  to  the  master, 
together  with  the  clearance,  if  granted,  and  any  intoxicating  liquors,  breech-loading 
rifles,  and  ammunition  found  on  board  a  vessel  within  the  waters  of  the  Territory 
without  such  special  manifest  will  be  seized  and  the  oflfenders  prosecuted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1957,  Revised  Statutes. 


Approved. 


C.  S.  Fairchild,  Secretary, 
Grover  Cleveland. 


[BxecQtive  order.  ] 


Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Woihington,  D.  C,  JuneU,  1898. 
For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  enforcing  the  law  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  following  regulations 
are  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  section  14  of  the  act  of  May  17, 1884,  entitled 
''An  act  providing  civil  government  for  Alaska,"  and  section  1955  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes. 

(1)  The  introduction  into  the  Territory  of  Alaska  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  ship- 
ment, or  attempted  shipment,  of  such  honors  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States  to  said  Territory  is  hereby  prohibited. 

(2)  The  above  prohibition  sliall  not  applv  to  intoxicating  liquors  intended  for 
sacramental,  medical,  mechanical,  or  scientific  purposes  in  said  Territorv  of  Alaska, 
but  all  liquors  intended  to  be  so  used  may  be  shipped  from  the  UnitM  States  ana 
landed  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  only  upon  a  permit  first  obtained  from  the  chief 
customs  officer  of  the  customs  district  of  Alaska,  to  be  issued  only  upon  evidence 
satisfactory  to  such  officer  that  such  liquors  are  to  be  used  solely  for  saoramentai, 
medical,  mechanical,  or  scientific  purposes. 

(3)  All  intoxicating  liquors  shipped  or  attempted  to  be  shipped  from  any  ]K>rt  or 
place  in  the  United  States  with  the  intention  or  purpose  of  their  introduction  into 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  all  such  liquors  imported  or  introduced,  or  attempted 
to  be  imported  or  introduced,  into  said  Territory  o{  Alaska  in  violation  of  law  or 
these  regulations,  are  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  and  may  be  seized  by  any  cus- 
toms officer  of  the  United  States  and  proceeded  against  in  the  maimer  provided 
bylaw. 

(4)  The  master  of  an^  vessel  departing  from  any  port  in  the  United  States  having 
on  board  any  intoxicating  liquors,  when  such  vessel  is  destined  to  any  place  in  said 
Territory,  or,  if  not  so  destined,  when  the  intended  course  lies  within  tne  waters  of 
the  Territory,  will  be  required  to  file  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
departure  a  special  manifest,  signed  and  verified  in  duplicate,  of  all  saoh  liqaoxs^ 
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and  no  deanuiea  shall  be  sranted  to  any  such  Teasel  unless  the  articles  embraced  in 
the  special  manifest  are  Siown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  at  said  port  of 
departore,  to  beioiig  to  the  necessary  medical  supplies  of  the  vessel  or  to  be  entitled 
to  the  above-specified  exemption,  or  are  covered  by  bonds  taken  under  the  provisions 
of  seetion  1955  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(5)  One  of  the  special  manifests  above  provided  for  will  be  delivered  to  the 
master,  together  with  the  clearance,  if  ^pranted,  and  an^  intoxicating  licjuors  above 
mentioned  found  on  board  a  vessel  within  the  waters  or  the  Territory  without  such 
special  maniiest  will  be  seized  and  the  offenders  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of 
Metion  1977  Bevised  Statutes. 

Lyman  J.  Gage,  Seoretarjf, 

Approved. 

Wm.  McKinuey. 

Then  the  only  plea  by  which  intoxicating  liqaors  may  be  lawfully 
introduoed  into  Alaska  is  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  collector  of  customs,  as  the 
following  letter  from  the  Treasury  Department  will  emphasize: 

Treasury  Department,  April  £7, 1898, 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant, 
containing  eertain  inquiries  respecting  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  laws  in  your 
Territory. 

Replying  thereto,  you  are  informed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  under 
the  reenlations  preecrihed  hy  the  President,  the  license  issued  hy  the  governor  for 
the  sale  of  liquors  within  the  Territory  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  the 
importation  hy  the  licensee  of  such  quantities  and  kinds  of  liquor  as  he  may  deem 
proper  in  the  conduct  of  his  hosiness  as  a  liauor  dealer. 

liie  rej^ulations  of  the  President  dated  May  4,  1887,  provide  a  permit  for  the 
importation  of  liquors  into  the  Territory,  to  he  issued  hy  the  chief  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms at  the  port  or  place  in  the  Territory  where  the  liquors  are  intended  to  he 
landed. 

The  Department  has  held  that  the  collector  at  Sitka  is  the  chief  customs  officer  at 
any  port  within  his  district. 

The  Executive  order  requiring  this  x>crmit  from  the  collector  was  not  changed  hy 
^  snbeequeikt  order  dated  March  12, 1892,  authorizing  the  governor  to  issue  licenses 
kft  the  sale  of  liquor  within  the  Territory.  From  this  it  can  he  inferred  only  that 
the  President  intended  concurrent  action  hy  hoth  the  collector  and  the  governor  as 
in  additional  safeguard  to  the  proi>er  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Beplying  to  your  further  inquiry  whether  the  Department  can  ''instruct  the  col- 
lator to  approve  the  permit  of  the  governor,"  you  are  informed  that  under  the 
Executive  orders  issued  hy  the  President  and  cited  above  the  collector  is  vested  with 
discretionary  power  in  the  matter  of  issuing  permits  for  the  introduction  of  liquors 
hito  the  Territory,  with  which  power  the  Department  may  not  interfere.  If,  now- 
srer,  your  question  is  intended  to  ask  whether  the  Department  mav  instruct  the  col- 
leetor  to  approve  the  licenses  issued  by  the  governor  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  vou  are 
iofbnned  that,  while  the  issuance  of  such  licenses  is  within  the  province  of  the  gov- 
ernor, nader  the  administration  of  Governor  Sheakley  that  officer  refn'sed  to  issue 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor  unless  the  application  was  first  approved  by  the  then 
collector  of  customs.  This,  however,  was  in  pursuance  of  an  understanding  between 
the  governor  and  the  collector,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  collector  to  such  an 
SRuigement  at  the  present  time  could  not  he  secured  through  instoructions  from  the 
Department. 

Reepectfhlly,  yours,  W.  B.  Howell,  AsnBtant  Secretary, 

Hon.  J.  G.  Bradt, 

Governor  of  Aloika, 

When  liqaor  has  once  been  imported  for  these  purposes,  it  will  also 
be  necessary  to  obtain  a  ^'special  permit  to  selP'  from  the  governor. 
ISiis  can  only  be  issued  under  the  foregoing  restrictions.  The  bond 
nqoired  is  (1,000.  This  is  the  law,  but  the  execution  thereof  is  found 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  repugnant  to 
mneteentwentieths  of  the  population.  There  is  no  public  opinion  'sus- 
taining it  The  large  majority  of  the  white  population  is  in  the  habit 
of  using  liquor  in  some  form  or  other,  and  a  very  small  number  of  the 
people  are  willingly  committed  to  and  approve  of  prohibition. 

Saloons  are  open  in  all  of  the  towns  and  in  all  of  the  mining  camps. 
WUle  it  is  against  the  law  that  these  should  exist,  nevertheless  the 
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report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  for  1897  shows  that 
the  deputy  officer  in  Alaska  collected  a  special  tax  from  147  ret^ 
liquor  dealers,  6  breweries,  8  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  and  1  whole- 
sale dealer  in  malt  liquors.  This  was  the  status  before  the  rush  to  the 
Klondike,  and  no  doubt  the  number  has  doubled  up  to  the  present 
writing. 

The  court  has  repeatedly  endeavored  to  deal  with  those  who  engage 
in  the  traffic,  but  the  result  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory. 

If  anyone  who  is  interested  in  this  question  will  place  a  good  map  of 
Alaska  before  him,  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  topography  of  Alaska 
makes  it  an  ideal  country  for  the  smuggler. 

The  more  that  the  collector  and  his  force  stop  the  importation  of 
liquors  on  the  steamers,  the  better  it  is  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
smuggling.  The  chief  smugglers  send  their  orders  and  checks  to  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia.  The  liquors  are  put  up  according  to  order  and 
shipped  to  Port  Simpson,  which  is  just  across  the  American  line  (lati- 
tude 540  40'].  Smugglers  watch  their  opportunity  to  load  up  at  this 
place  and  wind  their  way  through  the  various  passages  leading  north. 

The  average  price  which  the  dealers  pay  the  smuggler  is  $7  per  gallon 
for  whisky  which  in  the  market  at  Port  Townsend  is  worth  from  $2  to 
$2.50  per  gallon.  Hudson  Bay  rum  sells  from  $10  to  $12  per  gallon. 
This  at  Port  Townsend  or  at  Seattle  is  worth  $4  per  gallon. 

As  the  retail  dealer  considers  this  a  high  price,  he  undertakes  to 
adulterate  it,  and  by  his  villainous  compound  succeeds  in  making  2  or 
3  gallons  out  of  1.  In  one  instance  last  year  one  of  them,  not  knowing 
the  nature  of  wood  alcohol,  mixed  it  with  other  ingredients  and  sold  it 
to  a  number  of  natives.  In  a  few  hours  two  of  tiiem  were  dead,  and 
several  more  would  have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  relief  given 
by  the  marine-hospital  surgeon. 

As  much  as  5,000  gallons  have  been  taken  at  a  time  from  Port  Simp- 
son. For  the  past  year  much  foreign  liquor  has  gone  up  to  the  summits 
on  the  Dyea  and  Skagway  trails.  A  portion  of  this  has  found  its  way 
back  to  be  dold  in  the  numerous  saloons  in  each  of  these  towns. 

The  seizures  by  the  custom  officers  for  the  past  year  have  probably 
amounted  to  2,500  gallons.  The  amount  of  foreign  liquor  which  has 
been  smuggled  will  probably  amount  to  60,000  gallons.  None  of  this 
foreign  liquor  has  at  any  time  brought  any  revenue  to  the  United  States. 

From  the  foregoing  one  can  well  understand  how  there  is  a  constant 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  customs  officials  by  the  saloon  keep- 
ers and  their  friends;  and  it  appears  in  some  instances  that  the  temp- 
tation has  proved  too  strong.  The  grand  jury  at  its  last  sitting  brought 
indictments  against  a  number  of  persons  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States,  and  Ave  of  these  were  customs  officials. 

This  evil  of  smuggling  could  be  largely  checked  if  the  collector  were 
backed  up  by  three  or  four  revenue  cutters  and  a  number  of  steam 
launches  to  patrol  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska.  But  from  past 
experience  it  would  seem  as  impossible  to  prevent  smuggling  of  liquor 
into  Alaska  as  it  would  to  prevent  the  clouds  from  roUing  by  or  the 
tide  from  ebbing  and  flowing. 

In  an  endeavor  to  obtain  the  opinions  and  advice  of  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  this  Territory,  letters  were  addressed  to  them  on  the 
subject.    The  following  is  one  of  them,  with  some  of  the  replies : 

SrrxA,  Alaska,  Julp  t8, 1898. 
Dkab  Sir:  While  yon  were  governor  of  Alaska  yon  gave  yonr  views  in  regard  to 
the  liqnor  laws  for  this  district  in  yonr  able  and  excellent  reports.    Yon  have  been 
in  the  Territory  maoh  aince  you  were  its  governor  and  are  now  engaged  in  bosineaa 
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eoterpriMS  whieh  brlii^  yon  in  contact  with  the  people.  Is  the  present  law  satis- 
ftetory  f  If  not,  irhAt  cnange  should  we  hayef  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your 
tmwer  to  these  inquiries. 

Bespeetfdlly,  yoors,  John  G.  Brady,  Governor  of  Ala$ka, 

Hod.  a.  p.  SwiNXFOitD. 


JmnsAU,  Alaska,  July  gs,  1898, 
Dear  Sir:  Team  of  tltie  date,  asking  if  the  views  expressed  by  me  in  my  official 
leports,  1885-1888,  inolnaive,  in  regard  to  the  reffolation  of  the  liqnor  traffic  in  Alaska, 
biTe  since  then  undergone  any  c£mge  or  modmcation,  is  before  me. 

In  reply,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  in  Alaska  mnch  of  the  time  since  I  re- 
ngiied  '^ie  office  of  governor,  Febroary,  1889,  and  that  personal  observation  from 
&  standpoint  of  a  private  citizen  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
district  has  but  served  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  views  expressed  in  the  official 
reports  to  wbieh  yon  allude. 
Without  intent  or  deeire  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  honesty  of  purpose  of 


tiicse  who  insist  upon  the  retention  of  the  present  prohibitory  law,  but  conceding 
le  same  earnest  desire  for  the  public  good  which  I  myself  profess,  I  can, 


to  them  the 


DSTerthelesB,  but  regard  their  determined  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  present 
pndiibitoTy  law  In  the  light  of  a  wholly  mistaken  zeal  in  behalf  of  what  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  a  good  cause,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  case  of 
Alaska  they  themselves  must,  perforce,  admit  that  prohibition  has  thus  far  most 
rignidlv  Caued  to  prohibit,  or  in  the  least  degree  promote,  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Hor  is  it  possible  that  it  can  do  so  in  the  future,  even  though  a  revenue  cutter  be 
soot  to  patrol  each  and  every  separate  and  distinct  channel  of  our  numerous  inland 


A 


That  the  present  prohibitory  law  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  Alaska  goes 
without  saying :  that  it  is  approved  by  those  who  earnestly  desire  the  greatest  possiible 
restriction  of  tne  liquor  traffic  is,  to  me,  most  surprising.  Were  1  opposed  to  the 
lestiicUon  for  which  they  profess  such  an  earnest  desire.  I  should  most  certainlv 
£svor  a  retention  of  the  present  law  for  the  reason  that  wliile  it  satisfies  the  prohibi- 
tion zealots,  it  imposes  very  little,  if  any,  restraint  upon  the  rumseller,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  its  provisions  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  enforced. 

The  liresent  law  should  be  unsatisnctory  to  Congress  itself,  and  to  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  civil  government  in  Alaska — 

1)  For  the  reason  that  its  enforcement  is  impossible  except  at  an  expense  ten  or 

lozen  times  that  which  Congress  will  ever  be  willing  to  incur,  and  even  at  such 
expense  the  enforcement  would  be  only  partial.  Such  partial  enforcement  would 
have  a  prohibitive  effect  only  in  so  far  as  it  might  serve  to  raise  the  price  of  smug- 
ged Canadian  liquors,  and  thus  place  them  Myond  the  reach  of  the  more  or  less 
impecunious  tippler. 

(2)  It  is  an  incentive  to  the  smuggler,  who  otherwise  would  find  himself  with  lit- 
tle or  no  avocation  in  these  waters.  The  law  and  regulations  under  which  the  ship- 
ment of  intoxicating  liquors  from  American  ports  to  Alaska  can  be  restrained  do 
aot  reach  tiie  Canacuan  dealers,  consequently  a  traffic  now  amounting  to  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  a  million  dollars  annually,  and  which  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  nearly  all 
goes  to  a  foreign  country  without  any  resultant  revenue  to  our  own  Qovemment. 
In  other  words,  it  tokes  this  large  trade  ai(rc>y  from  our  own  licensed  and  heavily 
taxed  dealers  and  gives  the  great  bulk  of  it  to  the  Canadians,  who  are  in  no  wise 
bound  to  observe  a  law  of  our  own  making,  but  may  rather  be  expected  to  connive 
at  its  violation. 

(3)  It  imposes  upon  the  people  of  Alaska  the  most  villainous  intoxicating  com- 
pounds at  extraordinary  hieh  prices,  whereas,  if  they  are  to  have  liquors  at  aU  (and 
It  mmj  safbly  be  assented  that  in  this  climate,  more  than  in  any  other,  they  are  a 
neeessity  to  the  public  health),  thev  should  be  permitted  the  best  and  purest  at  mod- 
erately fisir  prices.  That  the  quality  of  the  liquors  sold  in  Alaska  is  of  the  very 
worst  description,  and  as  such  deleterious  to  the  public  health,  will  be  quite  gener- 
sUy  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  truth. 

(4)  It  is,  in  practice,  an  extension  to  Alaska  of  what  is  elsewhere  known  as  the 
''wide  opoi''  iH>lioy,  though  in  its  operation  it  involves  the  continual  violation  of 
the  customs  laws,  as  well  as  of  the  special  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  law  applicable 
<mly  to  this  district. 

(5)  If  rigidly  enforced,  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  personal  liberties  of  the 
people  of  Alaska,  to  which,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  other  fragment  of  American 
territory  or  fraction  of  the  American  people  have  ever  been  subjected  by  Congree- 
iloDsl  enactment. 

What  change  should  we  havef  I  answer  unhesitetingly.  a  repeal  of  the  present 
Fnotiealiy  dead-letter  prohibitory  law  and  the  enactment  in  ito  stead  of  a  high- 
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license  law.  When  I  say  high  license,  I  mean  snch  a  license  as  will  be  to  a  l^^rgo 
degree  prohibitive  of  the  traffic  as  it  is  now  carried  on.  A  law  legalizing  the  traffic 
in  Alaska  and  imposing  a  license  of,  say,  $1,000  annually  on  each  dealer,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  reduce  the  number  of  retail  deauers  at  least  75  per  cent  and  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors  correspondingly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  bud- 
ness  of  the  smuggler  being  destroyed,  the  quality  of  the  liquors  sold  would  be  much 
improved,  and  the  public  health  greatly  benefited.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
traffic  can  be  regulated  and  the  consumption  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  proceeds 
from  licensee  could  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  and  would  amount  to  more 
than  Congress  is  annually  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  education  of  white  children 
in  Alaska. 

It  is  just  possible  I  might  be  induced  to  modify  the  views  herein  eniressed  would 
the  honest  but  misguided  prohibition  zealots  outline  a  plan  whereby  the  present  law 
can  be  enforced,  even  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  grand  Junes  may  continue  to  periodically  indict,  trial  Juries 
periodically  convict,  and  the  court  as  regularly  inflict  fines  upon  hundreds  of  deal- 
ers, yet  will  the  smuggler  continue  to  ply  his  vocation,  and  the  widespread  sale  and 
consumption  of  villainous  mixtures  from  bottles  ornamented  with  lying  labels  go  on 
until  checked  by  some  remedy  more  effloaoious  than  that  of  an  impiaot£)able  theory. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  P.  SWIKSFOBD. 

Hon.  John  G.  Bradt, 

Oovemar  of  Alaska, 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  A.  K.  Delaney,  who  has  filled  the  offices 
of  collector  of  customs  and  United  States  distriot  judge  of  the  district 
of  Alaska: 

JxTNEAU,  Alaska,  Septemhm'  f  ,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  22d  ultimo,  concerning  the 
present  liqoor  laws  of  Alaska,  in  which  you  suggest  the  following  interrogatories: 

(1)  Do  you  consider  the  present  liquor  laws  satisfactory? 

(2)  If  the  laws  are  unsatisfactory,  whv  is  it  that  they  are  so  f 

(3)  What  changes  would  you  propose  f 


»plying  seriatim  to  your  interrogatories  I  wiU  say: 
I  Th  .        ..< 


(1)  The  present  prohibitory  liquor  law  is  satisfactorjr  to  three  classes  of  our  peo- 
ple— ^the  prohibitionists,  the  saloon  keepers,  and  the  whisky  smugglers.  It  is  satis- 
&ctory  to  the  prohibitionist  for  the  reason  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its 
eifect  is  to  multiply  tenfold  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  they  believe  it  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  great  moral  principle. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  the  saloon  keepers  because  it  imposes  no  taxes,  restrictions,  or 
regulations,  and  its  violation  assures  to  them  a  free  and  wide  oi>en  business. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  the  smugglers  because  it  affords  them  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive business.  The  two  hundred  saloons  of  one  sort  and  another,  which  have  been 
in  operation  in  Alaska  during  the  past  year,  offer  these  people  a  wide  field,  and  as 
90  per  cent  of  the  liquors  brought  in  by  them  are  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  by 
the  processes  of  the  smuggler  escape  both  internal-revenue  and  custom-house  taxes, 
the  {profits  of  the  business  are  enormous. 

It  is  certainly  a  strange  condition  of  affairs,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  truth,  that 
the  saloon  keepers  and  liquor  smugglers  have  no  better  firiends  than  the  ohampiona 
of  the  present  prohibitory  liquor  law. 

(2)  The  law  is  unsatisfactory  to  an  overwhelming  maioritv  of  our  people  for  a 
multitude  of  reasons.  Manv  are  opposed  to  sumptuary  legislation  upon  principle. 
Others,  whose  good  citizenship  forbids  them  to  violate  the  h&w,  would  be  willing  to 
derive  profits  from  the  traffic  if  it  were  legalized.  Others,  engaged  in  legitimate 
business — medicinal,  mechanical,  and  otherwise — ^requiring  the  use  of  aloohol  and 
alcoholic  liquors,  feel  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  annoyance  at  being  obliged  to  secure 
permits  for  such  liquors  as  their  business  may  demand.  Others,  wno  make  no  use  of 
wines,  liquors,  or  beer  outside  the  family,  entertain  the  same  feeling  with  reference 
to  these  permits.  Another  very  large  and  highly  respectable  class  of  our  people 
regard  the  law  as  especially  unfortunate,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  and  can  not  be 
enforced.  It  is  a  prohibition  which  does  not  prohibit.  This  is  evinced  by  the  £aot 
above  stated,  that  not  far  from  two  hundred  saloons  have  been  openly  engaged  in  the 
retail  business  of  liquor  selling  durinff  the  past  year.  The  violation  of  law  with 
impunity  necessarily  begets  a  spirit  of  lawlessness,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree* 
offers  encouragement  to  criminals.  Public  sentiment  against  the  law  has  been  greatly 
augmented  and  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  of  the 
Treasui^  Department  licenses  the  liquor  dealers,  while  the  Department  of  Justice  pros- 
ecutes them ;  thus  putting  the  Government  in  the  attitude  of  attempting  to  knock  the 
dealer  down  with  one  hand  while  taking  his  money  with  the  other.    Aside  from  this. 
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mMeontions  trnder  the  prohibitory  law  have  degenerated  into  a  farce.  Grand  juries 
indict  and  petit  Juries  convict  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  a  fine  shall  be 
imposed,  the  unoont  of  which  is  usually  known  both  by  the  grand  and  petit  jury 
before  indictments  are  hroaght  or  conyictions  had,  thus  placing  the  judiciary,  seem- 
ingly at  least,  in  the  position  of  bartering  with  lawbreakers.  Slinking  the  law  does 
not  enhance  respect  for  it|  and  oriminal  prosecution's,  which,  under  the  pretense  of 
eoforeinff  law,  tacitly  inTite  its  continued  violation,  are  judicial  travesties  which 
inevitably  breed  contempt  for  courts  and  their  machinery. 

Hie  sole  extenuation  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  the  well-known  fact  that  if  the  max- 
imiun  punishment  for  violations  of  the  law — ^viz,  a  fine  of  $500  or  six  montlis' 
imprisonment — were  inflicted,  grand  juries  would  no  longer  indict  and  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  the  law  would  be  at  an  end.  Another  potent  factor  in  exciting 
hostility  and  disgust  among  our  people  for  the  present  liquor  law  is  the  charge, 
openly  made  and  widely  circulated,  of  the  existence  of  whisky  rings  here,  composed 
of  GoTemment  offioiiJs,  who  see  that  the  liquor  gets  ashore,  and  ''beach  combers,'' 
who  see  that  it  is  taken  care  of  after  it  is  landed.  Whether  the  charges  are  true  or 
not,  tiiey  are  almost  unanimouidy  believed  b^  our  people,  and  quite  naturally  and 
reseonably  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  prohibitory  law.  Certain  it  is  that  without 
the  law  neither  the  charges  nor  the  nngs  could  exist.  Remove  the  prohibitory 
liqaor  law  and  the  whisky  rings  will  disappear  and  the  occupation  of  the  smuggler 
wul  be  gone. 

(3)  As  to  proposed  legislation.  In  my  judgment  prohibition  should  be  abandoned 
and  the  energies  of  the  Mends  of  law  and  order  directed  toward  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  as  will  reduce  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  minimum. 
A  stringent,  inflexible,  and  well-guarded  high-license  law  is  one  step  in  the  right 
direction,  as  ean  be  easily  demonstrated  by  tne  experience  of  those  States  wherein 
taeb  a  law  has  been  enacted.  The  license  should  be  a  high  one,  and  all  the  restric- 
tions possible  and  practicable  which  the  experience  of  other  States  has  found  neces- 
saiv  snould  be  plaoed  around  the  traffic.  It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  go  into  detail, 
and  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  differences  which  may  exist  among  our  own 
people  as  to  the  provisions  of  such  a  law  can  be  reconciled,  I  have  no  faith  in  its 
passage.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  believe  that  Congress  cares  but  little  for  us 
or  our  destiny :  aod,  if  it  did,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  the  moral  courage  to  enact 
sneh  a  law  in  lieii  of  the  present  one  against  the  opposition  of  an  undoubtedly  sin* 
eere  but  none  the  less  misguided  prohibitory  sentiment  throughout  the  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

Arthur  K.  Delanby. 

Hon.  John  Q.  Brady, 

Gmernar,  etc.,  Sitka,  AUuha. 

The  following  is  from  Bev.  H.  Beer,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Junean: 

Juneau,  Alaska,  August  8, 1898, 

Sir:  In  ycrar  letter  to  me,  of  July  29,  you  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion  in 
isgard  to  the  present  liquor  laws  governing  this  district.  Your  first  question  is, 
"Are  the  present  laws  satisfactory  f"  Now,  I  can  only  answer  for  Juneau  and 
Dongas  Island,  which  places  I  have  known  intimately  since  March,  1896,  having 
been  a  constant  resident  of  Juneau  since  that  date. 

In  reply,  then,  to  your  first  question,  I  would  say  that  the  present  liquor  laws  are 
oninently  unsatisfactory. 

These  taws  were  made  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in 
Alaska,  and  since  they  utterly  fail  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  thej  must  be  regarded 
•s  being  undoubtedly  unsa^nctory  —in  fact,  a  perfect  failure.  Liquor  is  sold  openly 
in  Juneau  and  Douglas  City,  as  much  so  as  in  any  place  I  have  known  where  license 
prevailed.  Saloons  are  run  with  their  doors  wide  open,  their  signs  are  exposed,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  concealment.  All  this  occurs  where  the  law 
•aye  ''prohibition."  There  can  be  no  question,  then,  that  the  present  laws  or  their 
sffininistration  is  an  utter  failure,  and  the  laws  unsatisfactory. 

Toor  second  question  is,  "If  the  laws  are  unsatisftMstory,  why  is  it  that  they  are 
tof "  I  reply  that  thev  fail  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  preventing  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  in  Alaska,  because  the  people  are  not  m  sympathy  with  the  laws.  Per- 
haps nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this  town  and  neighborhood  do  not  want  prohi- 
mon  and  are  determined  not  to  have  it.  Now.  any  law  to  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people  is  opposed  must  become  a  dead  letter.  Even  the  laws  against 
mnder  could  not  be  enforced  if  the  people  were  unanimous  against  their  enforce- 
ment. Much  lees  chance,  then,  is  there  for  the  due  administration  of  laws  regarding 
Pfohibition  o£  the  sale  of  strong  drink. 

This  leads  to  yonr  third  question,  in  which  you  ask,  "What  changes  would  you 
proposef '^  Well,  sinoe  prohibition  has  proved  itself  a  failure,  and  the  laws  for 
ttimrcing  it  are  treated  with  contempt,  I  would  say  let  us  have  high  license.    In 
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advooating  this  measure  I  am  not  givinff  my  own  opinion  only.  Ever  since  I  Iiatb 
been  a  resident  of  Janean  I  have  neard  all  sorts  of  people  say  we  onght  to  have 
high  license.  I  have  been  told  that  even  some  of  the  more  prominent  saloon  keep- 
ers are  in  favor  of  that  measnre,  for  they  say  it  wonld  crowd  oat  some  of  the  smaller 
and  less  repotable  dealers,  and  they  say  they  would  prefer  to  pay  license  and  keep^ 
the  law  rather  than  break  the  law  as  they  now  do. 

The  advantages  of  high  license  are  many.  First  of  all^  the  chief  object  had  in 
view  in  passing  tiie  present  laws  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  setting  Honor. 
With  high  license  there  would  be  fewer  sellers  of  whisky,  and  therefore  it  ought  to 
be  easier  to  discover  those  who  sold  to  Indians.  Next,  since  it  is  evident  that  the 
people  will  not  submit  to  prohibition,  we  ought  to  try  the  next  best  thing,  which  is 
nigh  license.  I  pass  over  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  last  measure,  as,  for 
instance,  the  revenue  derived  from  such  a  source  and  the  means  it  affords  of  regu- 
lating the  traffic. 

In  brief,  then.  I  reply  to  your  questions  by  saving  that  the  present  liquor  laws  of 
Alaska  utterly  rail  to  accomplish  their  object  ofjpre venting  tne  sale  of  intoxicaata 
in  Alaska,  and  therefore  ouffht  to  be  changed.  Tlie  reason  these  laws  fail  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose  is  that  the  vast  minority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  them ;  and, 
thirdly,  since  tt  seems  evident  we  must  have  saloons,  it  is  better  to  have  licensed 
places,  which  will  perhaps  be  more  orderly  and  have  other  advantages  over  the 
unlicensed  groggery. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  BSKR, 

Hon.  John  G.  Brady,  Beotar  Trimity  Chwrek. 

Oin)emar  of  AUuka, 

The  following  is  fix)m  Bey.  J.  H.  Oondit,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohoreb  of  Jnneau: 

JUNBAU,  ATJkflKA,  September  9, 1898. 

Drab  Sir:  In  response  to  the  letter  of  inquiry  refl»rding  our  present  liquor  laws 
recently  sent  me,  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

(1)  Do  you  consider  the  present  liquor  laws  satisfactory  f  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
laws. 

(2)  If  the  laws  are  unsatisfactory^  why  is  it  that  they  are  sof  The  present  unsat* 
isfactory  condition  arises  because  of  the  nonenforcement  of  the  laws,  so  that  practi- 
cally they  are  dead  letters.  Law  flagrantly,  openly,  and  persistently  violated  is  a 
menace  to  society. 

(3)  What  chang^  would  von  propose  f  The  repeal  of  the  present  prohibitory  law 
and  the  substitution  of  a  high-ucense  law. 

(4)  Will  you  kindly  give  your  views  in  full  on  this  subject t 

(1)  I  am  and  always  have  been  a  total  abstainer  in  so  far  as  mv  personal  habits 
are  concerned,  and  a  prohibitionist  in  so  far  as  the  legal  restriction  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  is  involved.  I  believe  the  former  position  to  be  the  best  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  latter  the  best  for  the'  state.  From  the  first  position  I  could  not 
deviate  and  obey  my  convictions  of  right.  From  the  latter  I  would  deviate  under 
certain  conditions. 

I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  who  refhse  a  part  of  a  loaf  because  they  mar  not 
have  it  all.  If  the  liquor  traffic  can  not  be  controlled  by  prohibitory  laws,  then  I 
favor  controlling  it  by  license  laws — ^high  license  if  possible,  low  license  if  that  ia 
impossible.    Any  restrictive  measure  is  bdtter  than  none. 

The  question  ot  revenue  wonld  not  enter  into  my  consideration.  It  is  a  question 
of  restriction  with  me  and  not  of  revenue,  and  hence  1  favor  a  high  license  rather 
than  a  low  license,  and  prohibition  ratiier  than  high  license,  because  the  restriction 
is  more  riffid  if  the  law  is  enforced. 

Again,  f  believe  that  a  law  virtually  unenforced,  and  hence  ignored  and  demeaned, 
is  more  injurious  to  society  than  a  less  rigid  law  with  rigid  enforcement.  Nothing 
can  be  more  deplorable,  in  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  than  the  prostitution  ^ 
law. 

(2)  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  prohibitory  law  of  Alaska  is  not  effective : 
First.  Public  sentiment  does  not  sustain  it.  In  my  opinion  it  is  useless  to  legis- 
late in  advance  of  public  sentiment.  The  average  moral  sentiment  of  the  people 
must  under  certain  obvious  limitations  determine  the  legislation  of  a  state  or  com- 
munity. The  only  true  method  of  reform  is  the  reformation  of  belief.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  legislate  virtue  into  a  man.  The  most  effective  means  to  advanced  legislation 
is  nainstaking  education,  and  here,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  is  the  mission  of  the  pulpit. 

Second.  The  Government  does  not  enforce  the  law.  Spasmodic  and  pyrotechnical 
seizures  of  liquor  do  not  offset  the  fact  that  breweries  are  operated  and  saloons 
owned  and  conducted  openly  in  every  important  town  in  Alaska. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  place  the  blame.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  lack  of  will  or 
a  lack  of  power  whion  is  responsible  for  the  nonenforcement  of  the  law.    In  say 
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anl  niTkBi  Admit  tliat  I  feel  humiliated  that  the  great  Government  of  the  United 
StetoB  does  not  enforce  this  legally  enacted  prohibitor^r  measnre. 

(3)  For  these  reasons^  lack  of  sustaininfi^  public  sentiment  and  failure  of  Govem- 
msDi  to  enforce  the  law,  I  favor  the  repeiu  of  the  present  law.  It  will  reqaire  time 
to  change  pnbUc  iientimeiit,  and  past  experience  wonld  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
•fctitode  of -the  Government  towurd  Alaska  under  existing  political  conditions  will 
not  change. 

1  believe  that  the  minority  of  the  people  of  Alaska  favor  a  hiffh -license  law,  and 
1  believe  that  snch  a  law  wonld  be  enforced ;  and  therefore  I  would  welcome  a 
change  which  'wonld  at  the  same  time  conserve  the  majestv  of  law  and  restrict  a 
traffic  which  everywhere  and  always  should  be  restricted  in  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

Reepectfdlly,  yours,  J.  H.  Condit. 

Governor  John  G.  Brady, 

SUka,  Alaska. 

Mr.  William  Dancan  is  one  of  the  old  workers  in  Alaska.  While  his 
Tiews  do  not  agree  with  the  foregoing,  his  letter  is  here  presente<l  for 
thoughtful  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject: 

Mbtulkahtla,  Alaska,  August  SO,  1S98. 
Ht  Dkar  Sib  ;  Your  letter  of  the  28th  of  July  (long  delayed  somewhere)  is  to  hand 
asking  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  liqnor  traffic  in  Alaska  and  whether  I  consider 
the  present  prohibitory  law  satisfactory. 

In  reply  I  wonld  say  that  I  regard  the  liqnor  traffic  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
tiie  world,  and  especially  banefiil  in  a  country  like  Alaska,  where  the  officers  of  the 
law  are  located  so  widely  apart,  and  where  the  means  of  communication  are  so 
difficult  and  expensive;  hence  I  regard  the  present  prohibitory  law  in  Alaska  as 
l^ood  and  salutary,  and  am  only  sorry  it  has  not  been  enforced.  The  failure  to  enforce 
It  has  naturally  suggested  the  propriety  of  its  abrogation,  but  that  I  do  not  agree 
with.  I  do  not  beheve  in  compromising  to  an  evil,  but  rather  I  would  fisht  it  to  the 
death.  The  law  should  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  To  license  an  evil  because  we 
find  it  difficult  to  stop  it  is  a  retrograde  policy  and  fatal  to  good  government. 

If  magistrates  were  appointed  and  permitted  to  grapple  with  the  illegal  traffic 
onfettered  by  the  jury  system,  I  believe  satisfactory  results  would  soon  follow. 
Yo^rsy  very  respeetf ully, 

W.  Duncan. 
Hon.  John  G.  Bradt, 

GwemoT  of  Alaska, 


DonoLAS  Island,  Septmber  i$,  1898. 
Dkab  Sir:  I  am  doly  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th.  In  answer  I  beg  to  say 
that  during  my  residence  of  nine  years  in  this  country  I  have  come  in  contact  with' 
all  classes  of  laborers,  miners,  mechanics,  merchants,  etc.,  and  have  therefore  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  working  of  the  liquor  law  for  this  district.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  entirely  wrong  and  is  entirely  against  the  wishes  of  the  community  in 
general,  and  I  notice  that  there  are  a  class  of  men  on  Douglas  Island  and  in  this  bav 
who  entirely  make  their  living  out  of  peddling  whisky  to  the  natives  here,  which 
ia  a  horrible  state  of  affairs.  If  we  had  a  high  license  liqnor  law,  say  a  license  of 
$1,500  to  $2,000,  to  be  paid  by  each  dealer  in  liquors,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  in  a  great 
meaaure  stamp  out  these  small  whisky  peddle^  who  are  scoundrels  or  worse,  as  they 
wonld  not  be  able  to  pay  a  high  license,  and  the  man  that  had  paid  the  high  license 
wonld,  in  a  measure,  become  a  Government  detective,  and  see  that  none  of  these 
amall  booths  sold  whisky  to  Indians  or  anybody  else,  and  of  course  no  respectable 
man  would  sell  an  Indian  whisky.  Another  thing,  with  high  license  enforced  in  the 
district  here,  all  of  this  smuggling  of  whisky  from  Fort  Simpson,  in  Canadian  terri- 
toTjy  would  cease,  and  the  Indian  between  this  point,  say,  and  Fort  Simpson,  in  their 
villagee  here  and  there,  of  which  there  are  many,  would  not  be  able  to  get  whisky 
or  go  on  debauches,  as  it  woi\ld  not  pay  the  smuggler  who  now  passes  the  door  on  his 
r  from  Fort  Simpson  with  whisky  to  sell  it  to  theindians  alone.    His  revenue  would 


not  be  enough ;  therefore,  of  course  the  smuggling  of  whisky  being  abolished,  I  claim 
that  the  natives  of  Alaska  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby,  and  in  my  idea,  it  is 
like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  to  try  and  stop  smuggling  into  Alaska  from 
Fort  Simpson.    I  may  also  say  that  for  myself,  personally,  I  should  as  soon  see  the 

grohibition  laws  in  the  country,  but  as  I  said  before  frx>m  my  observations  here  dur- 
ig  the  last  nine  years,  I  think  the  law  is  a  wrong  one  for  Alaska. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

BoBT.  Duncan,  Jr. 
Hon.  John  O.  Brady. 

Governor  of  Alaska,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
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The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  governors 
.of  Alaska. 

Governor  Kinkead  said  in  his  report  of  1884: 

The  utmost  vigilance  of  the  castoms  officers  can  not  prevent  the  importation  ot 
liquor.  It  creeps  into  the  district  in  every  ima^nable  way.  To  remedy  or  at  least 
reffulate  this  traffic  I  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  an  ''executive  ooanoU," 
with  full  power  to  act  in  the  premises. . 

In  1885  Governor  Swineford  said: 

If  any  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the 
organic  act,  which  prohibits  the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  result  of  such  effort  is  not  discernible  in  toe  total  or  even  partiiu 
absence  of  places  where  such  liquors  are  openly  sold.  The  law  in  that  regard  is 
practically  inoperative,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  with  our  extensive  coast  line  the 
utmost  viffilance  of  the  custom  officials  can  prevent  liquors  from  finding  their  way 
into  the  "^rritory  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  Nothing  short  of  a  revenue  steamer 
plying  constantly  in  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska  can  effect  anything  wortii 
mentioning  in  that  direction. 

We  have  here  simply  a  repetition  of  the  workings  of  prohibition  in  communities 
averse  to  it ;  but,  though  positive  in  the  opinion  that  a  stringent  license  system 
would  be  much  preferable,  I  shall  nevertheless  do  all  in  my  power  to  enforce  the  law 
as  I  find  it.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  law  being  almost  universally  distasteful  there 
are  few  if  any  among  the  people  willing  to  make  complaint  under  it,  nor  yet  anv 
who  will  testify  if  they  can  avoid  doing  so.  A  stringent  license  law  would  be  much 
more  efficacious  and  restraining  in  its  operation,  and  would  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce a  very  considerable  revenue.  As  it  now  is,  the  law  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
impose  very  high  prices  on  consumers,  thus  securing  immense  profits  to  those  who 
violate  it.  Should  Congress  determine  to  give  Alaska  a  full  Terntorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  power  to  leji^islate  on  all  qoestions  of  local  concern,  it  will  yet  be 
necessary  to  repeal  the  section  referred  to  before  any  local  law  can  be  enacted  for  the 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  in  any  event,  the 
repeal  of  section  14  and  the  enactment  of  a  rigid  license  clause  in  lieu  of  it. 

In  1886: 

At  the  May  term  of  the  district  court  a  grand  jury  was  impaneled  and  returned 
indictments  against  a  number  of  persons  charged  with  the  importation,  manu^M- 
ture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  indicted  parties  having  combined 
together,  a  test  case  was  agreed  upon,  to  be  tried  and  determined  at  the  next  suc- 
ceeding regular  term.  In  this  case  the  defendant  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  indict- 
ment, alle^ng,  among  other  things,  that  the  statute  claimed  to  have  been  violated 
"is  unconstitutional  and  void.''  When  the  case  was  called  for  hearing  at  the  Sep- 
tember term  the  court  overraled  the  demurrer  and  the  defendant  was  convicted  and 
sentenced,  whereupon  the  case  was  taken  on  writ  of  error  to  the  circuit  court  for 
the  district  of  Oregon,  and  there  the  matter  rests  for  the  present.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  apparently  no  diminution  in  the  quantitv  of  liquors  which  is  being  smuff- 
gled  into  the  Territory,  nor  in  the  number  or  places  where  it  is  opeoly  sold. 
Lideed,  it  is  questionable,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  revenue  cutter  constantly 
plying  in  the  almost  interminable  inland  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  whether 
the  illegal  traffic  can  be  more  than  partially  destroyed.  That  it  can,  however,  by 
such  means  be  made  a  much  more  hazardous,  and  consequently  less  lucrative,  busi- 
ness to  those  engaging  in  it  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  law  ought  to 
be  repealed.  Stringent  regolation  would  be  much  better  than  prohibition  which  does 
not  prohibit,  or  which  can  at  most  be  made  only  partially  effective,  and  that  at  great 
cost  to  the  Government.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  law  in  this  regard  should 
not  be  the  same  in  Alaska  as  in  the  other  Territories.  The  statutes  prombit,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians  everywhere,  but  in  no 
other  Territory  than  Alaska  is  the  prohibition  made  to  include  white  and  civilized 
peOT>le. 

There  is  less  to  be  feared  from  the  adoption  of  a  license  system  here,  so  far  as  the 
natives  are  concerned,  than  in  any  other  Territory.  The  dealers  who  are  now  pur- 
suing an  illegal  calling  are  very  seldom  known  to  sell  to  the  Indians,  among  whom 
drunkenness  would  be  of  rare  occurrence  but  for  the  fact  that  they  manufacture 
Iheir  own  intoxicants  from  staple  commodities,  the  sale  of  which  is  not,  and  can  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  prohibited.  The  Indian  population  of  New  Mexico,  Ari* 
zona,  Idaho,  and  WaSiington  are  far  less  intelligent,  though  more  fierce  and  war- 
like, than  those  of  Alaska,  and  yet  Congress  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  wholly 
prohibit  the  importation  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  these  Territories.  The 
only  effect  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  has  been  to  flood  the  Territory  with  liquoxs, 
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tiMBMNt^e  mud  iK>iBonoii8y  to  the  enrichment  of  the  few  who  have  been  engaged 
in  their  VHegal  importation .  A  stringen  t  license  law  would  not  only  yield  a  revenue 
nffleieat  to  cover  *a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  civil  govenimenty  bat  would 
be  the  most  effecUTo  means  that  oan  be  devised  to  restrict  the  traffic. 

In  1888: 

Section  14  of  the  act  of  May  17, 1884,  prohibits  the  im]M>rtation,  manufaetnre,  and 
Mle  of  intoxicating  liqaoni  in  Alaska,  except  for  medioinal,  mechanical,  and  scien« 
tilie  porpoeee.  I  regret  being  compelled  to  say  that  this  law  is  practically  a  dead 
letter.  The  public  sentiment  Of  the  Territory  is  averse  to  it,  and  unless  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  is  taken  away  it  oan  not  be  enforced,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
impoasible  to  impanel  a  grand  Jury  which  will  indict,  or  a  petit  jury  which  will 
eonrict^  persons  charged  with  its  violation.  But  were  this  not  true,  the  officials 
eharged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  the  importation  and  landing  of  intoxicating 
h'qoon  are  practici^y  powerless  in  the  premises,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  never 
been  provided  with  any  means  whatever  which  will  enable  them  to  watch  and 
guard  any  part  of  the  extensive  coast  line,  save  immediately  at  the  few  ports  where 
thev  are  stationed. 

Tnere  is  no  water  patrol,  no  revenue  cutter,  no  transportation,  not  even  a  row 
boat,  under  their  control,  and  as  a  consequence  the  smuggler  pursues  his  nefarious 
ealUng  wiUi  very  little  molestation  f^om  any  quarter.  The  innumerable  bays  and 
coves  along  the  coast  of  southeastern  Alaska,  with  its  network  of  deep  and  narrow 
channels,  afford  as  many  hiding  places  to  small  vessels,  and  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
whetiier  a  revenue  cutter,  permanently  stationed  in  these  waters,  would  be  able  to 
wholly  break  up  the  illicit  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  dutiable  goods. 
Hoth&gy  in  my  opinion,  will  effectually  serve  the  purpose  save  a  well-organized 
water  patrol,  acting  in  coi^unction  with  a  vessel  of  the  revenue  marine,  both  of 
which  would  necessarily  have  to  be  kept  on  duty  the  whole  year  round.  In  view  of 
the  laroe  expense  this  would  involve,  and  the  improbability  of  any  such  recommen- 
dation being  favorably  acted  upon,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  a^ain  respectfully  recommend 
the  repeal  m  the  clause  prohibiting  the  importation  andsale  of  intoxicating  li(|uors, 
and  the  enactment  in  its  stead  of  a  stringent  license  law.  This  recommendation  is 
prompted  byaneamestdesire  to  bringthe  traffic  under  effectual  regulation  andcontrol, 
and  is  not  made  because,  in  my  opinion,  prohibition  would  not  be  better,  could  it  be 
enlorced.  In  the  <Sase  of  Alaska,  prohibition  does  not  prohibit;  it  simply  means 
free  whisky,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  openly  sold  with  the  approval  of  a  public  senti- 
ment, from  which  juries  to  convict  offenders  can  not  be  dravm.  A  stringent  license 
law  would  enable  the  courts  to  close  up  more  than  half  the  so-called  saloons,  and 
would  put  an  end  to  the  whisky  smugglers'  vocation,  by  taking  away  the  enormous 
ptofito  which  the  law  offers  as  an  inducement  to  its  own  vio]atn>n. 

Oovernor  ELnapp  said  in  1890: 

The  law  prohibiting  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Terri- 
tory is  a  dead  letter,  except  in  its  application  to  the  Indians.  Liquors  of  the  vilest 
quality,  it  is  asserted,  are  sold  openly  and  in  violation  of  the  law,  even  to  th«>se 
whose  families  are  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
inefficiency  of  the  law  is  that  prosecutions  would  be  of  no  avail.  Grandjtiries  refnse 
to  indict,  and  petit  juries  refuse  to  convict.  I  presume  this  statement  is  made  intel- 
ligently and  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt 
to  secoie  convictions.  A  number  of  complaints  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  January 
tersL  for  smuggling  liauor.  resisting  an  officer,  etc.,  were  treated  by  that  body  in  a 
way  to  induce  the  oelief  tnat  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  restriction  laws. 

Id  1891: 

Of  ^le  criminal  business  a  large  proportion  was  either  directly  connected  with  the 
•ale  and  importation  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  grew  out  of  its  use  directly  or  indi- 
netly.  The  unfortonate  conditions  of  nonenforcement  of  the  laws  on  these  subjects 
reported  last  year  are  still  continued,  and  the  results  of  efforts  to  enforce  them  are 
iM>  leas  unfortunate. 

In  1892: 

It  hMB  been  alleged,  in  excuse  for  neglect  to  prosecute  offenders  against  the  pro- 
Mhttory  law  of  Maska,  that  public  sentiment  will  not  sustain  prosecutions :  that 
^('■^▼ietSons  can  not  be  secured  however  strong  the  proof;  that  grand  juries  will  not 
indiet  any  man  for  selling  intoxicating  liquor  to  white  men. 

I  an  not  prepared  to  dispute  these  aflegations,  and  vet  I  do  not  like  to  believe  that 
^OTe  are  no  honest  men  in  Alaska  who  have  regard  for  their  oaths.  If  an  honest 
yjdLTigorons  effort  were  made,  if  prosecutions  were  brought  and  pushed  to  issue 
vttit  the  thoroughness  which  ought  to  characterize  the  actions  of  men  intrusted 
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with  the  leeponsibilities  of  offloe,  then  failure  might  prove  the  ezistenoe  of  rach  an 
nnfoTtoDate  lack  of  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  citizena  of  the  Territory  as  is 
implied  in  the  allegations  above  cited. 

It  is  trae  ^and  Juries  act  secretly,  and  it  wonld  scarcely  be  becoming  in  me  to 
assnme  to  give  an  account  oi  their  deliberations  or  their  nndisclused  acta.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  court  statistics,  however,  since  commissioners'  courts  have 
no  grand  juries,  that  out  of  the  63  trials  for  selling  intoxicating  liquor  reported, 
62  were  commenced  by  information  or  complaint,  and  no  grand  jury  nad  any  hand 
in  the  business  whatever.  Besides,  a  district  attorney  ought  to  carry  his  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  -laws  of  bis  district  into  the 
grand-jury  room.  Can  a  man  of  ability  and  vigorous  personality  have  no  influence 
to  prevent  injustice  and  crime  and  criminal  neglect  and  disregard  of  official  obliga- 
tion because  of  the  veil  of  secrecy  over  the  discussions  in  that  body  f 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year 
1891,  Appendix  B,  the  district  attorney  says: 

'*  There  are  also  many  persons  openlv  engaged  in  selling  intoxicating  liquors  con- 
trary to  law.  These  facts  I  have  laid  before  each  grand  ^ury,  advising  them  that  it 
was  their  sworn  duty  to  indict  all  such  persons.  Yet  in  every  instance  they  not 
only  refused  to  indict,  but  have  refused  to  hear  any  testimony  upon  the  snbjeot 
whatever." 

This  is  a  serious  indictment.  The  men  composing  these  grand  juries  were  ewom 
officers  of  the  court.  Failure  to  brins  an  indictment  when  proper  pruofii  were 
p  esented  was  perjury.  Relhsal  to  receive  testimony  may  be  contempt  of  court,  and 
is  at  least  an  exhibition  of  unlitness  to  serve  in  the  im|>ortant  and  responsible  office 
of  juror.  If  the  allegation  is  well  founded,  it  discloses  a  condition  of  things  which 
requires  heroic  treatment.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
district  attorney  can  do  less  than  report  the  facts  in  open  court,  so  that  the  judge 
can  judicially  determine  whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  the  jurors  is  worthy  of 
censure  or  punishment,  and  whether  there  is  such  a  disregard  of  their  sworn  obliga- 
tions as  to  unfit  them  for  further  service  in  the  capacity  of  officers  of  the  court.  It 
would  seem  that  self-respect,  as  well  as  official  obligation,  demands  that  much. 

Goyernor  Sbeakley  said  in  1893: 

The  law  prohibiting  the  importation,  manufaoture,  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  Alaska  is  (in  its  present  construction)  a  source  of  irritation  and  discontent  among 
all  classes  of  people  in  the  Territory.  It  gives  rise  to  a  large  traffic  in  smugglea 
liquors,  mostly  from  British  Columbia,  which  our  customs  officers  can  not  prevent 
and  have  not  the  means  to  suppress.  Either  the  law  should  be  changed  or  the  reve- 
nue officers  provided  with  the  means  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

Under  the  regulations  made  by  the  President  and  promulgated  in  Treasury  Circn- 
lar  No.  84,  dated  March  12, 1892,  the  governor  of  the  Territorv  may  grant  permits  to 
sell  intoxicating  liquors  for  medical,  mechanical,  and  acientific  purposes.  He  may 
also  revoke  these  permits  for  any  violations  of  the  regulations  ondar  which  they 
were  granted. 

lu  1894: 

I  believe  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  position  of  collector  of  cns*oma  in 
Alaska,  with  whom  1  have  become  acquainted  during  the  past  seven  years,  have 
endeavored  to  eameHtly  and  honestly  perform  their  duty  with  respect  to  this  law, 
and  I  know  that  no  one  has  made  greater  efforts  to  enforce  its  provisions  than  the 
present  incumbent. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  collector  of  customs,  hia  deputies,  and  all  the 
other  civil  officers  in  the  Territory,  intoxicatiug  liquors  are  imported,  landed,  and 
sold  without  stint  in  every  white  settlement  in  Alaska. 

Congress  appears  to  have  been  content  with  passing  a  prohibitory  law  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Alaska  without  providing  anv  of  the  auxiliaries  necessary  and  indispensable 
for  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  same.  There  are  no  roads  in  Alaska,  and 
all  travel  and  transportation  of  merchandise  must  be  by  water  navigntion. 

Alaska  has  4,000  miles  of  seacoast  and  20,000  miles  of  shore  line  to  be  watched  and 
guarded  agaiuHt  the  smugglers  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  contraband  goods.  As 
yet  the  customs  officers  have  not  been  supplied  with  any  kind  of  transport  with 
which  they  could  pursue,  seize,  and  search  vessels  engaged  in  the  illicit  traffic. 

Within  the  past  year  the  collector  of  customs  for  Alaska  has  seized  and  forfeited 
776  gallons  of  whisky  and  brandy,  462  bottles  of  whisky,  and  17  pounds  of  opiaaiy 
smuggled  goods. 

The  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  is  char^^  with  the 
duty  of  prosecuting  all  persons  accused  of  violating  provisions  of  section  14  of  the 
orgHnic  act,  which  prohibits  the  importation,  manufacturing,  and  sale  of  intoidoat- 
ing  liquors  in  said  district.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  as  to  whether  the  vendee 
be  an  Indian  or  a  white  man,  but  public  sentiment  is  so  unanimously  against  the 
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pneticeof  sellmg  or  ^vinic  liqaor  to  Indians  that  none  bnt  the  lowest  ontoMt  will 
Mfoondin  the  basinees. 

Omid  jnries  do  not  fail  to  find  tme  bills  of  indictment,  petit  juries  do  not  hesitate 

to  try  and  to  convict,  and  the  court  does  not  delay  in  passing  sentence  npon  anyone 

found  gnllty  of  tliis  crime.     Bat  when  white  men  are  accnsea  of  selling  intoxicatin|^ 

liqaon  to  white  men  the  case  is  entirely  different,  so  far  as  jnries  are  concemefi. 

Pablic  sentiment  is  almoet  unanimously  the  other  wa^. 

Ths  organic  act  has  been  the  law  of  the  Territory  since  May  17,  1884,  and  a  great 

frambec  of  persons  have  been  accused,  arrested,  and  prosecuted  by  the  successive 

dimict  attorneys  at  almost  every  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  held  in 

Alaska.    Yet  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  and  forcible  charges  of  the  judge  of  the 

United  States  district  court,  and  his  earnest  efforts  to  enforce  the  law,  the  grand 

juieshaveueKlected  to  find  bills  of  indictment  against  the  offenders,  and  the  records 

%^  I       of  the  eonit  fail  to  show  that  anyone  at  any  time  has  been  indicted,  tried,  or  con- 

vieled  of  the  erime  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors  to  white  men. 

The  district  attorney  reports  that  33  persons  are  under  bonds  to  appear  before  the 

United  States  district  court  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  in  November  next,  f^r  selling  liquor 

in  violation  of  the  special  internal-revenue  law:  37  persons  for  importing  and  selling 

hqnor  contrary  to  section  1955  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  2^ 

I  for  all  other  offenses. 


In  1895: 

The  importation,  mannfscture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  euforoement  of  these 
laws  has  proven  to  be  a  difficult  matter.  When  anyone  has  been  charged  with  the 
offsoae  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors  to  white  men,  or  of  manufartnring  malt  beer, 
the  srand  juries  nave  uniformly  refused  or  neglected  to  find  a  true  bill  of  indict- 
inenty  and  the  offender  goes  without  punishment.  Both  the  venders  of  intoxicating 
liqaors  and  the  manufacturers  of  malt  beer,  when  arrested  for  violating  the  law,  set 
op  the  defense  that  their  business  is  a  lawful  one,  and  that  it  is  carried  on  with  the 
•mnetion  of  the  Government,  and  in  proof  of  this  thev  will  offer  in  evidence  Ooyem- 
m«nt  reoeints  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  his  deputies,  for 
money  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

This  special  internal-revenue  receipt  confers  no  right  or  privilege  or  license  to 
import,  manufacture,  buy,  or  sell  intoxicating  liquors  in  Alaska  in  contravention  to 
the  local  law  or  the  law  of  Congress,  as  applied  to  Alaska,  prohibiting  the  same. 
The  grand  Juries  have  taken  the  position  that  Alaska  has  no  local  law,  and  that  any 
law  of  Congress  is  equal  to  any  other  law  enacted  bv  the  same  authority,  and  that 
'srheii  anyone  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  revenue  law  he  is 
not  sabject  to  indictment  for  violations  of  the  prohibiting  act,  and  this  appears  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  a  large  nugority  of  whom  are  not  in 
aympathy  with  the  prohibitory  laws. 

The  collector  of  customs  for  the  distriot  of  Alaska  has  been  £sithful  and  vigilant 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  in  trying  to  suppress  the  smuggling  of  intoxi- 
eating  liquors  into  this  Territory  and  has  us^  all  the  means  under  his  control  for 
that  porpoee.  A  United  States  revenue  cutter  has  been  cruising  in  the  waters  of 
aoatheastom  Alaska  during  part  of  this  summer  on  the  lookout  for  the  small  craft 
by  which  the  smuggling  business  is  carried  on.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
eoEeetor  of  customs,  his  deputies,  and  the  presence  of  a  United  States  cutter,  this 
illicit  traffic  appears  to  suffer  no  abatement. 

At  almost  every  term  of  the  United  States  court  held  in  the  Territory  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  civil  government,  eleven  years  ago,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  parsons  held  under  bonds  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  selling  intoxi- 
cating liquor  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  violation  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  made  and  provided. 

Up  to  the  present  hour  not  one  of  all  the  accused  has  ever  been  indicted,  tried, 
or  convirted  of  that  offense  when  the  vendee  was  a  white  man.  The  li<f  nor  traffic 
in  Alaska,  carrie«l  on  as  it  is  in  violation  of  existing  law,  has  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  people,  both  white  and  native.  It  begets  a  disregard  of  all  law,  and  has 
filtered  smuggling  and  the  clandestine  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the 
Territory  nntTl  the  illicit  traffic  has  become  so  well  organized  that  it  is  almost 
iiBpossil»le  of  detection. 

Sopme  laws  should  be  enacted  by  Congress  b^  which  the  business  of  importing, 
I  maanfKturing,  and  selling  intoxicating  liquors  in  Alaska  should  be  restricted,  regu- 

\  lated,  or  controlled,  and  the  traffic  in  smuggled  goods  and  liquors  forever  destroyed. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1894,  the  collector  of  the  internal  revenue,  after  a  suspension 
of  about  one  year,  resumed  the  issuance  of  special-tax  stamps  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  liquor  traffic  in  Alaska.  Since  that  time  34  liquor  dealers  ana  4  brewers  have 
pawl  the  special  tax  of  $25  each  and  received  their  reoepts  from  the  oolleotor  of 
ntenuiisveniie. 
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For  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  let  of  July,  1893,  no  special  intemal-reyaniie 
tax  was  collected  from  or  receipts  issned  to  the  liqnor  dealers  or  breweries  in 
Alaska,  except  to  those  who  had  a  permit  from  the  ffoyemor  to  sell  liquors  for 
medicinal,  meohanioal,  and  scientific  pnrposes.  Several  liqnor  dealers,  not  wishing 
to  incur  the  penalties  of  the  law  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  internal  rerenae, 
retired  from  the  business,  and  the  breweries  suspended  operations.  Dnring  this 
period  there  was  a  markea  decrease  in  the  amount  of  intoxicants  consumed. 

The  special  revenue-tax  stamp  confers  no  right,  power,  privilege,  or  license  to 
import,  mauufaoture,  buy,  or  sell  intoxicatiu^  liquors  in  Alaska  in  contravention  to 
the  local  law.  The  law  so  declares,  the  receipt  so  reads,  and  all  the  higher  oonrte 
have  so  decided.  It  is  well  understood  that  this  stamp  is  not  a  license  to  sell  intox- 
icants, yet  when  a  person  accused  of  that  crime  produces  in  court  this  evidence  of 
his  having  paid  a  tax  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  liqnor  dealer  in 
Alaska  it  stultifies  the  case  exceedingly.     •    *    « 

The  law  prohibiting  the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  Alaska  should  be  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlist  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  in  support  of  the  court  and  the  civil  ofiicers  in  their  efforts  to 
enforce  its4>rovlsions. 

In  1896: 

The  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  district  of 
Alaska,  except  lor  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes,  is  prohibited  by 
law.  In  theory,  Alaska  is  a  prohibition  country.  In  practice,  it  is  not.  Notwith- 
standing the  unceasing  efforts  of  all  the  civil  officials,  liquor  can  be  obtained  in  any 
white  settlement  of  any  consequence  in  the  district.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  not  even  a  single  business  man  here  is  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  easily  understood.  The  extensive  coast  line  of  Alaska, 
with  its  innumerable  bays,  together  with  the  sentiment  of  its  residents,  makes 
smugp:ling  easv,  and  load  after  load  of  liquor  is  brought  from  British  Columbia  to 
the  different  Alaskan  towns. 

The  collector  of  customs  and  his  deputies  and  assistants  do  all  they  can  to  pre- 
vent this  illegal  traffic,  as  is  evidenced  b^  the  amount  of  liquor  which  has  been 
seized  during  the  past  year.  But  his  force  is  wholly  inadequate  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  he  is  practically  without  transportation  facilities.  Once  laudeil,  the  liqnor  is 
hidden  in  some  secure  place,  to  be  taken  therefrom  and  disposed  of  to  the  retailer  as 
necessity  requires.  And  the  retailer  also  has  his  private  hiding  |)lace,  and  seldom 
has  more  than  a  bottle  or  so  of  liquor  in  his  saloon  at  one  time ;  so  if  he  is  raided  his 
loss  amounts  to  )>ractically  nothing. 

For  many  years  the  grand  Jury  here  refhsed  to  indict  saloon  keepers,  or  even  to 
allow  evidence  to  be  prenented  of  violations  of  the  prohibitorv  law.  This,  however, 
only  applied  to  sales  to  white  men.  The  grand  juries  of  Alaska  have  never  failed  to 
indict,  nor  petit  juries  to  convict,  anyone  proven  guilty  of  selling  whisky  to  Indians, 
or  of  selling  intoxicating  liquor  without  first  having  paid  the  United  States  intemal- 
revenne  tax. 

The  people  of  this  district  take  the  stand  that  Congress  in  passing  this  prohibitory 
law  had  in  mind  the  Indians,  understood  their  condition,  and  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  for  their  well  bein^  to  keep  liqnor  from  them;  that  when  it  was  passed 
the  white  population  in  Alaska  was  small  and  not  taken  into  consideration ;  that 
since  its  passage  the  population  has  largely  increased  and  new  conditions  arisen, 
and  that  in  vigorously  enforcing  the  liquor  law  in  regard  to  the  IndiauH,  and  prac- 
tically ignoring  it  in  regard  to  the  whites,  they  are  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  fulfilling  the  intent  of  its  makers.  The  civil  officials,  however,  must  take 
the  law  as  th«*y  find  it,  and  have  strenuously  endeavored  to  enforce  it.  Their  efforts 
have  been  practically  fmitlesH,  as  is  shown  in  previous  reports. 

At  the  last  Novemb«'r  term  of  our  district  court  the  grand  jury  indicted  all  the 
saloon  keepers  in  the  district.  Tbey  thought  it  better  to  plead  guilty  than  to  employ 
attorneys  and  fight  the  indictments  in  court.  They  pleaaed  guilty  and  each  of  them 
was  fined  $50.  At  the  last  March  term  of  the  district  court  the  grand  iury  awn 
brought  in  indictments  against  all  the  saloon  keepers  in  the  district.  Thereupon 
one  of  their  number  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  and  the  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $500 
upon  him.  The  rest  immediately  combined  together,  employed  many  of  the  attor- 
neys in  the  district,  and  prepared  to  fight  the  indictments.  Demurrers  were  inter- 
posed, but  after  argument  they  were  overruled  by  the  court  and  the  indiotments 
neld  good.  United  States  District  Attorney  Bennett  thereupon  moved  one  of  his 
betit  cases  for  trial  and  presented  his  evidence,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
jury,  which  promptly  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  district  attorney  moved 
another  case  and  again  presented  the  evidence. 

The  defense,  as  before,  offered  no  evidence  at  all.  This  time  the  jury  fiuled  to 
agree.  In  each  of  the  oases  several  days  were  consumed  in  securing  a  jury,  And  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  in  the  second  case  one  was  secured  at  all. 
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ThediB^ct  attorney y  feeling  thai  it  would  be  impossible  to  secnre  another  jary 
Utli'iatBTin  of  court,  to  say  nothing  abont  secoring  a  oonviction  at  this  time  or  the 
expense  that  ^onld  l>e  incarred  in  proceeding  fiuther,  and  evidently  thinking  it 
M(  to  rest  on  a  disai^reenient  rather  than  absolate  acquittals,  asked  the  court  to 
^.  M&thue  the  remaining  caaes  oyer  to  the  coming  fall  term  of  court,  and  that  each 

??  defendant  \>e  placed  under  ^00  bonds  during  that  period.    Thi§  was  accordingly 

l^  !         doM.   Indictments  are  now  }>ending  against  45  saloon  keepers,  located  at  Juneau 
City,  Douglas  Inland,  Sitka,  and  Fort  Wrangel.    That  all  of  these  defendants  have 
^  sold  liquor  in  violation  of  the  existin  j|^  prohibitory  law  is  a  matter  of  common  noto- 

riety.   That  one  of  them  will  be  convicted  by  a  trial  jury  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not 
^^  ^       believed  for  a  moment  by  any  resident  of  Alaska. 

^  I  The  present  district  attorney  has  shown  commendable  zeal  in  his  endeavors  to 

']   I       enforee  the  law,  believing  that  all  laws  should  be  enfiirced  until  repealed. 

^'1  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  way  iuries  stand  in  regard  to  this  class  of  cases 

,  ^  r       that  Alaska  is  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  lawless  community.    The  courts  here  stand 

as  high  and  are  as  able  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  crime  is  as  surely 

punished  here  as  elsewhere.    Our  juries  are  not  composed  of  saloon  keepers,  but  of 

mioen  and  business  men.    The  miner  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  mete  out  equal 

and  exact  justice  to  all.    Hard  working,  large  hearted^  and  just,  it  is  a  libel  of  the 

basest  kind  to  call  him  lawless  or  the  community  in  which  he  liveb  a  lawless  one,  and 

I  am  glad  to  bear  witness  that  it  is  only  malicions  and  irresponsible  persons  who 

do  so. 

As  the  matter  now  stands^  as  I  said  in  my  last  annual  report,  this  prohibitory 
liquor  law  is  most  demoralizing  in  its  effect.  It  begets  a  disregard  for  ull  law,  fos- 
ters smuggling,  and  causes  a  large  class  of  citizens  who  ouj(ht  to  aid  the  civil 
aathoritiee  to  be  against  them,  and  crimes  that  ought  to  be  punished,  and  would  be 
weie  it  not  for  this  law,  go  unpunished.  Being  against  the  Government  in  this 
matter,  they  ire,  almost  un&nowingly,  in  others,  and  a  desire  to  get  even  often  out- 
'  weighs  all  other  considerations.    Meanwhile  the  sale  of  liquor  goes  on  openly,  and 

none  of  the  people  in  the  district  seem  to  be  opposed  to  it.  Prohibition,  unless  sup- 
ported by  a  large  body  of  the  citizens  of  a  community,  means  here,  as  it  means  every- 
where elsey  "tree  whisky."  Laws  to  be  enforced  ifiust  be  just  and  reasonable,  and 
most  have  the  support  of  the  people,  and  even  though,  as  in  this  district  of  Alaska, 
they  have  no  say  in  their  making,  in  the  end  they  have  all  to  say  when  they,  as 
Jurors  in  the  Jury  box,  are  called  upou  to  pass  upon  their  violators.  The  present  law 
should  ^be  repealed  and  in  its  place  a  high-license  law,  with  proper  safeguards,  be 
enacted.  The  good  effects  would  be  immediately  apparent.  The  saloons  would 
decrease,  smuggling  would  cease,  sales  of  liquor  to  Indians  would  be  lessened  (for 
every  saloon  and  hquor  man  would  be  with  the  Government  to  suppress  it),  vile 
eompoonds  and  death-dealing  mixtures  would  necessarily  disappear,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Qovemment  would  be  benefited  by  collecting  its  proper  revenue,  which  is  now 
lost, 

GongreBS  has  nndertaken  to  govern  two  diRtrict«,  the  District  of 
Colambia  and  the  District  of  Alaska,  on  totally  different  principles — 
the  former  the  seat  of  Govemmeot  itself,  with  an  abandaooe  of  force 
[  to  carry  out  every  regnlation,  where  public  opinion  is  qnick  and  sen- 

f  sitiye  and  finds  expression  in  the  daily  papers,  and  where  the  liquor 
•k  traffic  is  allowed  and  regulated  by  two  sections  of  the  United  States 
!  statutes,  and  where  such  law  is  found  to  work  well  and  give  order 
I  to  sixdety;  and  the  latter,  4,000  miles  from  the  seat  of  Government, 
1  an  immense  territory  in  itself,  with  a  very  meager  executive  force, 
I  handicapped  in  every  way,  especially  for  the  means  of  transporta- 
f  tion,  where  the  i)opulation  is  sparse  and  scattered,  and  where  the 
i  executive  department  of  the  Gk)vernment  is  called  upon  to  execute 
It  another  section  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  which  is  a  stringent  pro- 
;■         hibitory  law. 

I  It  is  hoped  that  our  lawmakers  will  keep  in  mind  this  contrast  between 

&e  two  United  States  Districts. 

Becords  of  the  district  court  will  show  that  many  of  the  worst  crimes 
eommitted  have  been  in  connection  with  this  illegal  traffic. 

If  Congress  therefore  wishes  to  reduce  the  number  of  criminal  cases 
upon  the  dockets  of  the  court,  if  it  wishes  to  have  a  law  upon  its  statute 
TOoks  that  will  receive  the  approbation  of  the  mi^jority  of  the  citizens 
In  this  district,  tf  it  wishes  to  obtain  revenue  ample  enough  to  bear 
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nearly  all  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  governing  Alaska,  it  can  do  so 
by  simply  extending  and  making  applicable  to  Alaska  the  laws  which 
are  now  on  the  statute  books  for  the  District  of  Oolnmbia,  which  were 
enacted  in  1893  and  1894;  providing,  however,  that  no  license  shall  be 
less  than  (1,009  aud  more  than  $2,000,  and  it  might  further  be  provided 
that  the  governor,  United  States  marshal,  and  district  attorney  be 
constituted  an  excise  botu^d  to  enforce  all  provisions  of  these  laws. 
Such  an  act  would  be  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  the  people.  Nothing 
has  disturbed  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Territory  so  much  as  this 
liquor- traffic  question.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  and  believed  that  Con- 
gress wiU  give  serious  attention  early  at  its  next  session  to  this  subject. 

CRIMIKAL  AND  PENAL  LAWS. 

The  commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  criminal  and  peneA  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  the  result  of 
their  labors  in  behalf  of  Alaska.  The  criminal  and  penal  laws  which 
they  have  compiled  out  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Stares 
and  from  the  code  cf  Oregon,  together  with  a  code  of  criminal  procedure, 
have  been  examined  with  care  by  members  of  the  Alaska  bar  and  by 
officers  of  the  court,  and  all  consider  the  work  satisfactory  under  the 
circumstances.  This  work  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  but  when  the 
chairman  on  the  revision  of  laws  brought  it  up  in  the  House  there  was 
dilatory  action,  and  it  failed  to  pass.  It  is  hoped  that  the  House  will 
view  more  favorably  this  work  and  act  upon  it  early  in  the  coming 
session.  Lawyers  here  speak  in  appreciative  terms  of  this  work,  and 
the  people  of  Alaska  feel  grateful  to  the  commission  for  its  labor. 

This  same  commission,  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  which 
passed  the  House  May  31  last,  was  ^^  directed  to  prepare  and  through 
the  Attorney-General  submit  to  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  a  code  of  civil  procedure  for  the  district  of  Alaska."  This  work 
no  doubt  will  be  ready  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  coming 
session,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  as  well  done  as  such  a  task 
can  be  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  commission  realize  the  helpless- 
ness of  Alaska. 

LAND  LAWS. 

There  is  not  nor  has  there  been  any  difficulty  since  the  passage  of 
the  organic  act  about  mineral  lands,  for  the  reason  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  mining  claims  and  the  rights  incident  thereto 
were  declared  to  be  in  full  force  and  efifect  in  the  district. 

The  closing  sentence  of  section  8  of  the  same  act  is: 

Bnt  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  he  constmed  to  pat  in  force  in  said  distriot 
the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Why  such  a  distinction  was  made  is  past  comprehension.  Men  may 
have  the  right  to  dig  out  ore  upon  lands  and  may  obtain  patents  for 
the  same,  but  if  they  dig  out  a  cellar  and  build  a  house  and  improve 
lands  for  a  home  they  can  not  obtain  a  title. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Ck>ngresB  in 
almost  every  report  which  has  been  written  by  a  Government  officer. 
This  has  been  the  status  now  for  thirty  two  years.  It  is  true  that  Oon- 
gross  passed  a  law  March  3, 1891,  that  a  citizen,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration, for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture,  may  purchase  not 
exceeding  160  acres.  A  number  of  persons  made  application  to  par- 
chase  land  under  this  act  at  (2.50  per  acre;  they  made  their  deposits 
in  national  depositories  and  received  triplicate  receipts.    Surveys 
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irere  ordered,  but  wlien  tliey  were  senib  in  for  approval  many  objections 
¥ere  raised  and  but  fe^^  were  allowed. 

Inoneease^  where  tbe  survey  had  been  approved,  where  final  proof 
bad  been  made,  tbe  land  paid  for  nnder  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
V  ment^the  receipts  of  tbe  register  and  receiver  isaaed  to- the  applicant, 
and  aU  the  papers  fc^rwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office  for  a  patent 
to  issue,  the  applicant  -was  informed  that  20  acres  only  woold  be  allowed, 
beesnse  bis  improvements  did  not  appear  to  cover  more,  and  npon 
appealing  to  the  Secretary  it  was  allowed  that  his  improvements  might 
oov»  50  acres,  and  that  if  he  accepted  this  he  mnst  have  it  surveyed 
again  at  his  own  exx>en8e  and  pay  $2.50  per  acre  besides — that  there  is 
no  provision  of  law  to  pay  back  to  him  the  money  which  he  paid  to  the 
receiTcrs,  whose  receipt  be  holds. 

Tbe  Land  Office  has  issued  one  patent  only  nnder  the  law  of  March 

3,1891,  for  trade  and  manufacture. 
^  1  U  does  not  rest  with  the  applicant  how  much  land  he  may  take, 

whether  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  act  or  a  less  amount,  but  with 

the  officer  of  tlie  Land  Office. 
Seven  years  have  passed  and  the  law  as  interpreted  has  only  been  a 

hmdrance  and  a  costly  thing  to  those  who  have  attempted  to  acquire 

rights  under  its  provisions. 
The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  14, 1898,  makes  a  feeble  attempt 

to  extend  homestead  rights  to  Alaska.    It  provides : 

8ec.  1.  That  tbe  homestead  land  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  incident 
thereto,  inclnding  the  right  to  enter  surveyed  or  nnsnrveyed  lands  nnder  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  tbe  acquisition  of  title  thron^h  soldiers'  additional  homestead 
rightBy  are  hereby  extended  to  the  dintrict  of  Alaska,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  no  indemnity,  deficiency,  or  lieu 
laodA  pertaining  to  any  land  (^nt  whatsoever  oriffiuatin^  outside  of  said  district  of 
Alanta  shall  be  locate<l  within  or  taken  from  lands  in  said  district:  Provided,  That 
ao  entry  shall  be  allowed  extendiuff  more  than  eighty  rods  aloufi;  the  shore  of  any 
navll^ble  water,  and  along  such  shore  a  space  of  at  least  eighty  rods  shall  be 
reai  n  ed  from  entry  between  all  such  claims,  and  that  nothing  herein  contained 
aliall  be  so  constmeid  as  to  authorize  entries  to  be  made  or  title  to  be  acquired,  to  the 
abore  of  any  navi^ble  waters  within  said  district:  And  it  is  further  provided,  That 
ao  homestead  ahafl  exceed  eighty  acres  in  extent. 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  how  valueless  this  law  is  to  tbe  settler,  let 
hhn  read  the  analjsis  of  the  law  in  a  circular  from  the  General  Land 
Office  issued  June  8, 1898. 

There  are  no  surveyed  lands  in  Alaska  nor  has  any  system  of  survey 
been  provided.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  poor  settler  to  acquire 
a  homestead.  If  he  were  able  and  willing  to  stand  the  expense  of  a 
survey,  he  has  no  assurance  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment. If  he  settles  as  a  squatter  and  makes  improvements,  he  can  not 
tell  how  future  surveys  may  affect  him. 

Not  a  single  homesteader  has  attempted  to  make  entry  under  this 
law  in  tbe  land  office  at  Sitka.  Tbe  gentlemen  who  framed  this  law 
and  had  most  to  do  in  urging  its  passage  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  at 
this  statement,  for  they  feel  kindly  disposed  toward  Alaska  and  thought 
they  were  serving  her  a  good  turn  by  putting  through  such  a  liberal 
enactment.  It  is  a  good  illustration  to  show  bow  difficult  it  is  for  men 
to  legislate  for  a  country  which  they  have  never  seen  and  whose  condi- 
tions tiiey  do  not  understand. 

Under  the  beat  of  the  debate  on  this  measure  one  Member,  in  his 
eBoTt  to  fortify  it,  waxed  warm  and  exclaimed: 

Oeotlemen^  men  are  not  going  to  flock  into  Alaska  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  taking  homes. 
yen  would  not  want  to  take  homes  where  they  would  in  many  instances  have  to  take 
^'namite  in  order  to  hlow  off  the  ice  to  reach  the  ground.    [Laughter.]    There  are 
'  '  I  near  by  vastly  superior  for  such  purposes.    [ApplauBe.] 
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He  was  right :  there  has  not  been  mnch  flocking  in.  The  law  does  not 
encourage  it  Under  the  provision  of  this  act  relating  to  the  acqoisi- 
tion  of  title  through  soldiers'  additional  homestead  rights,  four  entries 
have  been  made.  One  of  these  is  by  a  retired  deep  sea  captain  beyond 
the  age  of  76  years.  He  has  settled  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  on  a  rocky 
part  of  the  beach,  north  of  Sitka,  where  he  can  see  the  breakers  and 
hear  their  roar  as  he  lies  in  his  cabin.  For  some  time  he  has  been 
anxious  to  acquire  title  to  this  spot.  He  has  done  so  with  soldiers'  sci  ip 
for  6.1  acres.  This  has  cost  him  in  office  fees  and  attorney's  fee  and 
the  price  of  the  scrip  (250,  with  the  price  of  the  survey  yet  to  be  added. 

Kow,  this  land  is  not  valuable  by  unearned  increment,  nor  for  min- 
eral, nor  for  garden  purpose,  except  at  a  great  expense  and  infinite 
labor.  This  is  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
title  to  a  spot  of  earth  which  has  cost  his  Government  less  than  2 
cents  per  acre. 

A  number  of  filings  were  made  at  once  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  for  right  of  way  for  railroads,  wagon  roads,  and  wire  rope  tramways. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  willing  men  are  as  individuals,  associa- 
tions, and  corporations  to  begin,  complete,  and  carry  on  such  conven- 
iences for  the  public. 

Section  13  of  this  same  act  has  fallen  stillborn,  but  remains  as  a 
kind  of  felicitation  toward  native-bom  Canadians  on  the  part  of  our 
lawmakers  for  the  great  courtesy  which  our  citizens  have  received  at 
their  hands  in  the  Klondike. 

Section  11  of  this  law  place's  the  disposal  of  timber  upon  the  public 
lands  in  the  district  of  Alaska  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec^tary 
of  the  Interior.  Through  the  General  Land  Office  he  has  issued  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  cutting  and  removal  of  timber.  These  are  not 
at  all  practicable  now,  but,  no  doubt,  the^  will  be  made  so  when  the 
inspectors  in  the  field  have  had  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  people 
and  gather  up  the  facts  and  report  the  same  to  the  Department. 

^N'early  all  the  timber  and  lumber  which  has  been  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  Dyea,  Skagway,  and  the  railroad  there,  in  the  erection  of  the 
mills  upon  Douglas  Island,  and  at  other  points,  has  been  shipped  firom 
Puget  Sound. 

The  needs  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were  urgent  and  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  pressed  to  take  action,  which  it  did  on  July  13, 1 787. 
justabouttwo  months  before  they  engrossed  the  Constitution  and  signed 
it.  The  conditions  which  confronted  those  thoughtful  and  earnest  men 
in  regard  to  that  vast  and  almost  unknown  country  were  as  serious  as 
will  be  those  which  the  present  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  lace, 
when  they  come  to  consider  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  the 
rest. 

This  ordinance  of  1787  is  commended  to  those  who  are  thoughtfully 
pondering  over  these  great  problems.  It  can  be  found  in  the  Bevised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  page  13. 

The  sagacity  of  those  remarkable  statesmen  shines  out  in  section  6: 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shaU  adopt  and  pnbliah  in  the 
district  such  laws  of  the  original  States^  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district  and  report  them  to  Congress 
from  time  to  time,  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district  until  the  organization 
of  the  general  assembly  therein  unless  disapproved  of  by  Congress:  but  afterwards 
the  legislature  shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

They  knew  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people  who  were  migrating 
out  West.    And  how  generously  they  trusted  them  I 
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D06B  anyone  believe  that,  if  Congress  in  1884  bad  inserted  snch  a 
section  into  the  organic,  act  for  Alaska,  mattei-s  wonld  have  gone  on  in 
Baeh  an  uncertain  slipshod  manner  as  thev  have  for  fonrteen  years f 
Wbat  is  there  instead  f  Let  section  7,  of  the  organic  act,  answer. 
Here  it  is: 

That  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  now  in  force  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  ]aw  of  said  distriot  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  and  not  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  laws  of  (he  United  States. 

It  shonld  be  understood  that  any  law  passed  in  Oregon  since  1884  is 
not  applicable,  also  that  eight  diiferent  men  have  sat  upon  tbe  bench 
as  district  jadges,  and  hardly  any  two  of  them  have  held  the  same 
ofHuion  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  law,  which  may  be  invoked  by 
litigants.  Men  have  been  tried  for  marder  and  other  felonies  and  sen- 
tenct^d  to  the  i>enitentiary  for  life  and  tor  terms  of  years,  and  yet  it  is 
the  opinion  of  able  lawyers,  some  of  them  in  Congress,  too,  that  there 
never  has  been  a  lawful  jnry  in  Alaska. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Members  of  Congress  to  whom  these  matters 
may  be  intmsted  in  the  approaching  session  may  give  this  matter  the 
seriooM  consideration  which  the  circumstances  demand. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  appointed  to  office, 
and  who  are  here  endeavoring  to  execute  the  law: 


Kame. 


PMition. 


Official  reftidenoe. 


Where  appointed  firom. 


JelnO.Brady 

C.S.JohnaoD 

KobfrtA-FHwlrich.-      , 

Alfred  J.  Daly Aasletant  United Statesattorney 

Albert  D.lLUfot —  ^  .  ^  -  ^ 

C.W.Tnttle 

HoriBaa  £.  Malcolm. 

K.lLJackKKi 

L.R.  Woodward 

nOipGaUager 

C.B.8rhlSSdo 

W.J.Jonee 

Chaa.  U.  laham 

I^anox  B.  Shepherd. 

W.H.lfcK«ir 

W.8.8taleT 

JnaeatlBbine 

IdwardCHaeey... 

UvisL.  Bowers 

F.U.Canton 

Wm.  D.Grant 

GwBelfvs  L.  Vawter 
JealaslC  Tanner... 

w.  L.  Dlatin 

'ehnW.Dodley 

BaaweU  Shelley 

Jea.W.lTcy..- 

W.P.McftSde 

X.T.Hatch , 

Chaa.-nUth 

A,M,GnIld 

W.M.  Wheeler 

l.P.Sfnnott 

JobnGoodel 

lebti  M.  Tenney 

w.O.  Thomas 

WmOmintlett 

BHVanSlyek 

WoLZiUMr 

rnaklLIUeharda!; 


J.ir.Wheder.. 

f  A.  Anient .. 
Jw-E.  Floyd... 
MoR.Bee|' 
W.D.MeVid 


Qoremor 

Jadge 

United  States  attorney. 


District  clerk . 

Deputy  derk 

United  SUtes  marabal . 

Conuuisaoner 

do 

.-..do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

Deputy  marshal 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sarveyor-general 

Register 

Receiver 

Collector 

Deputy  collector 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Sitka 

....do 

....do 

Jonean 

Sitka 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jnnean 

Fort  WrangeU. 


Kodiak 

Dyea 

Circle  City 

Unga 

St.  Michaels 

Silka 

Jnnean 

Unalaska 

Fadlak 

Unga 

Circle  City 

Wrangell 

St.  Michaels 

Dyea 

Sftka 

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

St  Michaels 

Circle  City 

Karluk 

Cooks  Inlet 

?»«• 

Orca 

Jnnean 

Kadiak 

Unalaska 

Mary  Inland 

OhilkootPass... 

Stikine  Bound- 
ary. 

White  PasH 
Boundary. 

Wrangell 

Skagway 

Dyea 

Sftka 


Alaska. 
Do. 
California. 
Alaska. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Idaho. 
Indiana. 
California. 
Texas. 
CaUfomia. 
Washington. 
Oregon. 
Washington. 
Maryland. 
Illinois. 
Alaska. 
California. 
Alaska. 
Idaho. 

Washington. 
Ahwka. 
Do. 
Montana. 
Alaitka. 
Illinois. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Oreffon. 

Idaho.' 
Oregon. 

Washington. 

Do. 
Oregon. 

Washington. 

Alaska. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

niioois. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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These  tbree  items,  together  with  a  very  few  others,  would  produce  a 
reveune  of  about  #400,000,  and  this  at  a  very  tridiiig  cost  for  collection. 
It  is  hoped  that  tbese  few  lines  may  catch  the  attention  of  the  Ways 
iDd  Means  and  tbe  A^ppropriation  committees. 

A^aSIOXTLTTTRAL  BBVELOPHENT. 

The  dealers  in  seeds  apon  Paget  Sound,  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  at 

oQier  places  sold  large  quantities  to  prospectors  last  spring.     It  is 

too  soon  to  leam  mach  about  results  from  these  scattered  efforts  at 

planting.     Many  vegetables  on  the  beach  at  Yaldes,  in  Prince  William 

8oand»  did  well  nnder  most  unfavorable  circumstances.    Last  year  the 

AgncaltuTsl  Ucpartment  had  two  agents  making  inquiries,  and  this 

Tpar  ithas  eontiuued  its  investigations.    In  the  neighborhood  of  6itka, 

Dodey,  oats,  flax,  red  and  white  clover  planted  the  last  week  in  May 

all  came  to  maturity,  developing  perfect  seeds  before  the  first  frost  in 

thelastpartof  September.    Sage,  thyme,  carrots,  beets,  peas,  turnips, 

potatoee,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  radish,  parsnips,  and  oyster  plant 

w^e  planted  and  have  made  a  fine  showing  lor  the  amount  of  attention 

given  to  their  cultivation. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  native  berries,  such  as  black  and  red 
currants,  salmon  berries,  cranberries,  blue  and  red  huckleberries*  The 
gooseberry  and  red  raspberry  do  well  under  cultivation. 

Bnt  grass  beyond  everything  else  promises  to  be  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Alaska.  This  is  but  little  appreciated  at  present.  The  native 
grasses  are  nutritious  and  grow  luxuiiantly.  Timothy,  clover,  alfalfa, 
and  other  cultivated  varieties  do  well.  One  acre  of  ground  in  grass 
in  Alaska  for  pjasturage  is  worth  several  acres  in  a  drier  climate. 

There  is  no  timber  west  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kadiak  Island.  All 
of  the  islands  and  the  shore  line  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  are  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  grass.  The  Eenai  Peninsula  has  large  areas 
where  the  grass  grows  to  a  man's  armpits.  The  explorers  of  the  various 
arms  of  the  Copper  Biver~and  these  have  gone  almost  to  the  head  of 
White  Eiver — ^report  extensive  tracts  of  grass  lands. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  0.  O.  Georgeson,  special  agent 
of  ate  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Alaskan  Experimental  Station : 

I  aarived  in  Sitka  abont  the  middle  of  Mav,  and  the  vegetables  and  small  grains 
which  I  have  tested  were  not  seeded  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  I  oan  say 
that  in  a  general  way  all  the  hardy  vegetables  jrrow  with  marked  saocess.  P«*ase 
of  nearljT  a  dozen  varieties  all  do  well,  and  the  vines  grew  in  some  cases  larger  than 
they  do  in  wanner  regions.  Canadian  field  pease,  sown  broadcast,  grew  to  a  length 
<»f  10  to  12  feet,  and  aU  varieties  matured  seed  from  the  pods  which  were  first  devel- 
oped. Tnmipe,  radish*  s,  lettnce,  carrots,  parsnips,  parsley,  salsify,  beets,  mangel, 
"\  sngar  beets  all  grew  remarkably  well,  and  some  of  them  mnt  h  better  than  in  the 


States.  Even  wax  beans  prodnced  a  liffht  crop  of  pods,  and  at  Skagway  I  saw 
eaeomben  6  inches  long  grown  there.  Here  at  Sitka  I  did  not  plant  either  melons 
or  cnenmbers,  and  it  is  donbtfiil  if  melons  woold  fruit  here.  Bnt  green  ca cumbers 
large  enough  for  table  use  I  feel  sure  can  be  grown  here,  if  the  plants  are  started  m 
boxes  either  in  a  hot  bed  or  in  the  house. 

I  have  found  from  personal  investigation  that  all  the  hardier  vegetables  can  be 
Kiown  everywhere  in  the  coast  region  of  Alaska.  Potatoes  grow  here  in  some  cases 
to  great  size,  and  where  the  soil  is  well  drained  they  are  as  good  in  quality  as  I  have 
eiver  seen  them  anywhere.  Cabbages,  kale,  and  cauliflower  attain  almost  gigantic 
Biae  where  the  soil  is  of  the  proper  consistency  and  fertilitv,  and  in  like  manner 
rhubarb,  aRparagns,  celerv,  and  onions  do  well  in  soitable  soils. 
^  Aslbrfanit  buahe^sncn  as  gooseberries,  currants,  both  red  and  black,  and  rasp- 
hemes,  I  can  assert  that  they  grow  better  here  than  in  the  central  West  or  in  any 
portion  of  the  conn^  where  the  summer  heat  is  intense.  In  fact,  I  found  the  red 
c^urant  growinc^  wila  in  abundance  in  tbe  upper  Cooks  Inlet  region,  and  the  frnit 
was  huge  and  m  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  of  the  cultivated  sorts. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  it  is  possible  for  settlers  in  Alaska  to  derive  all  the 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  kitchen  garden  for  family  use  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
anywhere. 

Bnt  the  fact  that  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  Alaska  does  not  necessarily  make  it 
an  agricultaral  country.  Sucoessfnl  agricnltnre  mast  be  based  on  the  growth  of 
the  cereals  and  stock  raising.  No  country  can  be  said  to  he  adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing unless  the  small  grains  can  be  grown  there.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that 
my  efforts  were  successful  in  this  particular  also.  Oats  and  barley  of  several  varie- 
ties sown  in  the  latter  part  of  May  all  matured  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  grain 
is  plump  and  heavy.  Rye  and  wheat  were  not  tested,  as  tney  are  winter  grains, 
but  there  is  a  tradition  to  the  eftect  that  the  Russians  grew  rye  hereto  a  considerable 
extent  before  the  transfer,  and  there  in  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  this  grain 
can  be  matured  here.    I  can  not  speak  with  so  much  confidence  of  wheat,  as  this 

grain  requires  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  for  its  development  than  does  ire. 
ut  I  consider  it  probable  that  even  wheat  will  ripen  in  the  coast  re^on  in  suitable 
situations.  In  the  interior,  where  the  summers  are  warmer  than  on  the  coast,  wheat 
can  be  grown  successfuUy.  This,  at  least,  i^  the  verdict  of  miners  whom  I  have  met, 
and  who  have  assured  me  that  they  have  seen  not  only  wheat  but  also  oats  ai^ 
barley  grow  up  and  ripen  from  need  dropped  where  horses  had  bet^n  fed. 

Flax  has  attained  the  height  of  3  feet  here  in  Sitka  this  summer,  and  the  English 
so-called  horse  bean,  or  Windsor  bean,  has  fruited  in  abundance.  If  the  present 
season  represents  the  average  of  sunshine  and  rainfall  in  the  coast  region  of  Alaska, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  farming  is  not  only  possible  but  practicable.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  problems  in  connection  with  the  clearing  and  draining  of  the 
land,  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  methods  of  culture,  but  enough  has  been 
learned  to  indicate  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  district  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  agrionltuie  thoroughly. 

STOCK  RAISmO. 

This  industry  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  beginning.  The  Bassians 
introduced  a  small  hardy  race  of  cattle  which  were  raised  somewhat 
extensively  near  Kadiak,  and  some  of  this  breed  still  exists.  Larger 
breeds  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  found  that  they  do  well.  Ooe 
man  near  Kadiak  has  a  start  of  about  50  head.  One  animal  was 
slaughtered  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Wheeling  while  lying  there  for  a  day  in 
August.  It  was  fat  and  of  the  right  flavor.  No  better  meat  could 
be  desired.  In  southeastern  Alaska  cows  are  kept  to  supply  Ireah  milk, 
but  there  is  no  attempt  to  raise  beef  cattle.  At  Sitka  cattle  begin  to 
get  fresh  feed  about  the  20th  of  April  and  live  on  this  until  about 
Thanksgiving.  Last  winter  was  an  open  one  and  stock  cattle  took 
care  of  themselves.  The  superintendent  of  the  Apollo  Consolidated 
Mine  at  TJnga  allowed  a  bull  and  a  dry  cow  to  hunt  up  their  own  feed, 
and  he  asserts  that  they  looked  well  in  the  spring  and  soon  became  1^ 
The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  some  sheep  upon  an  island  for 
several  years.    They  did  well  and  took  care  of  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  it  woald  not  be  well  to  attempt  stock  raising  without 
an  abundance  of  feed  constantly  on  hand.  If  the  silo  is  an  assured 
means  of  preserving  fodder,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  food  for  winter. 
Hay  properly  cured  can  not  be  relied  upon,  but  oats,  barley,  clover, 
etc.,  for  the  silo  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  for  the  labor  bestowed. 

A  silo  has  just  been  constructed  at  Sitka  as  a  private  enterprise.  It 
is  14  by  20  feet  in  the  clear.  It  has  2  by  10  inch  studs,  16  inches  from 
centers,  walled  with  double-ship  lap,  with  tarred  paper  between;  is 
built  upon  a  stone  foundation,  and  has  a  cement  floor  3  inches  thick. 
It  cost  for  labor  and  material  $175.  There  is  now  packed  in  it  30 
tons  of  large  coarse  grass,  known  here  as  wUd  rye,  which  grows 
along  the  margin  of  the  salt  water.  This  was  brought  10  miles  and 
cost  about  $90.  Probably  next  season  a  larger  amount  could  be  put  in 
for  less  than  one-half,  for  natives,  at  $2  per  day  and  board,  at  a  work 
which  they  have  never  seen  done,  are  high  priced  laborers.  A  scythe 
is  a  novel  tool  to  them.    The  Baptist  Mission  on  Wood  Island,  under 
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ttelead  of  "ReT.  Mr.  Goe,  has  built  a  good  silo  this  past  sammer.  It 
iB partly  Mled  with  oats  which  grew  near  by.  This  institation  keeps 
Scows.  The  Swedish  Evangdical  Mission  at  Yakatat  have  used 
alftge  saocessfaUy  for  several  years. 

At  present  nearly  all  the  feed  is  shipped  from  Pnget  Sonnd  and  San 
Francisco.     Hay  costs,  laid  in  the  stall,  close  to  $25  per  ton. 

Alaska  is  an  ideal  conntry  for  healthy  hogs,  and,  as  x>eas  do  well 
under  cultivation,  there  is  no  reason  why  large  numbers  should  not  be 
'  \      reared.    There  is  one  drawback,  however,  and  that  is  the  mischievous 
ravens  at  Unalaska  will  persist  in  pulling  off  the  pigs'  tails.    If  any 
Daturalist  is  skeptical  about  this  let  him  inquire  of  Mr.  Stanley  Brown, 
the  manager  of  the  !North  American  Commercial  Company. 
What  has  heen  said  of  hay  and  silage  has  reference  to  the  coast  line 
^  r      of  Alaska.    After  one  crosses  the  coast  range  to  the  interior  he  finds  a 
different  dimate.    Hay  c&n  be  cured  here.    Last  winter,  when  the  agent 
I       of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  at  Circle 
/       City  ran  out  of  feed  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  which  had  proved  very  service- 
able, he  hired  natives  to  bring  hay  which  they  cut  beneath  the  snow, 
for  which  he  paid  them  5  cents  i>er  pound.    He  not  only  kept  them 
alive,  but  continued  working  them  on  this  kind  of  feed.    Colonel  Kay, 
United  States  Army,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Weare  vouch  for  the  truthfulness 
of  this  incident. 

BEDIDSES. 

That  t^eee  animals  in  the  future  wHi  be  reared  in  vast  herds  can  not 
be  doubted  by  any  person  who  is  at  all  open  to  reason.  Why  is  Alaska 
bouDd  to  have  a  vast  population  t  The  answer  is,  because  it  is  a  healthy 
eoontry,  where  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food  may  be  obtaiued  at 
comparatively  small  effort  It  will  prove  so,  too,  with  this  interesting 
animal,  the  reindeer.  The  camel  is  no  more  divinely  fitted  for  the  burn- 
ing desert  than  is  this  animal  for  the  frozen  north.  The  moss  which  he 
loves  grows  over  immense  reaches.  The  importance  of  these  animals 
to  that  northern  section  of  Alaska  can  not  be  overestimated.  One 
objection  after  another  has  been  overcome. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Siberian  natives  would  not  sell.  If  they 
did  the  animals  would  not  stand  transportation,  the  dogs  would  kill 
them,  the  Esquimaux  would  not  be  taught  to  take  care  of  them.  These 
difficulties  have  faded  away.  The  chief  promoter  of  this  benevolent 
enterprise.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  has  been  assailed  and  accused  of  all 
!  manner  of  wickedness  by  a  few  who  appear  to  be  unable  to  appreciate 

the  principles  of  this  problem. 

A  few  thousand  dollars  sx>ent  now  in  helping  the  Eskimo  to  obtain 
deer  herds  will  save  thousands  in  the  future.  The  interest  that  these 
natives  have  taken  in  the  deer  is  most  gratifying.  They  understand 
bow  much  it  is  to  them  to  be  supplied  with  them. 

In  the  near  future  we  shall  expect  to  have  the  mail  transported  by 

reindeer  all  over  northern  Alaska  in  winter  at  a  much  less  cost  than  is 

now  paid. 

There  appear  to  be  drawbacks  to  report  for  this  year  in  regard  to  the 

'l  station  for  collecting  the  animals  upon  the  Siberian  coast.    What  the 

{ftcts  are  and  who  i»  at  &u]t  is  not  known  here  in  Sitka.    The  master 
of  the  steamer  Del  Norte  reported  that  he  transported  but  161  animals. 
;  Tbe  usefhlness  of  these  animals  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated 

tbat  Congress  should  make  provision  for  as  many  as  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Siberian  herders. 
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FUR  SEALS. 

A  few  over  18,000  were  taken  upon  the  islands 
isit  the  rookeries  upon  St.  Oeorge  and  St.  Paul  c 
9r  of  animals  has  decreased  rapidly.  The  rocl 
rounds  have  been  worn  smooth  by  the  seals  whicl 
srer  them  for  ages.  At  some  points  they  used  to 
is  different  now.  The  herds  to-day  occupy  but 
nimals  are  doomed  to  become  extinct  unless  all  p< 
x)pped.  The  branding  of  the  females  has  proved 
d  carried  on  until  every  female  has  the  marks 
he  brands  spoil  the  market  value  of  the  skin,  and 

>  identify  the  animal.  The  United  States  has  s 
i  these  animals  even  when  they  go  from  their  roo 
rounds,  and  the  branding  is  a  sure  means  of  ideii 
lurray,  the  chief  agent  of  the  United  States  upc 
:udied  this  whole  subject  of  the  fur  seals  in  a  prac 
ears.  He  maintains  that  branding  these  seals 
oes  upon  the  cattle  which  feed  upon  the  plains  o 

The  young  seals  have  a  strong  and  voracious  ei 
r  killer  whale.  He  is  up  to  his  business,  and  gui 
ering  Sea  when  the  herds  are  on  the  move.  So 
re  they  that  as  they  make  a  dart  at  a  seal  they  ci 
ig  one  part  in  the  air,  and  yet  are  ready  to  dev 
irikes  the  water. 

If  all  pelagic  sealing  is  forbidden,  it  would  be  y^ 
Motion,  that  provision  be  made  to  place  a  bonnt 
lese  hungry  monsters. 

The  United  States  had  no  vessel  on  patrol  du 
ritish  had  three  war  vessels  on  the  ground — A 
'heasant  There  were  twenty-eight  vessels  sealin 
ag,  and  one  of  these  was  seized  by  Gapt.  Frank  Fii 

RESOURCES. 

FURS. 

Aside  from  the  fdrseal  skins  taken  upon  the  P 
1  no  certain  method  of  ascertaining  the  kinds  < 
amber,  and  their  value.  There  can  be  no  doubt  b 
ill  gr«>w  less  and  less  each  year  in  Alaska  as  the 

>  every  valley  and  stream  in  their  search  for  goU 
If  our  differences  on  this  question  are  to  be  settl 
nited  States  is  to  buy  up  the  schooners,  it  would 
»  make  terms  with  the  North  American  Oommt 
nd  allow  no  more  seals  to  be  taken  until  the  seaa 

BLUE  FOXSS. 

Several  parties  have  begun  to  raise  these  anima 
department  has  authority  to  lease  certain  outlj 
arpose.  These  men  have  had  to  exercise  great 
at  those  who  have  been  at  it  longest  are  beginning 
it  their  labors.  These  animals  are  quite  numen 
Qd  St  Paul.  A  large  number  of  the  seal  carcass 
arpose  of  feeding  them. 
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The  ailver  fox  haR  been  tried;  bat  complaint  is  made  that  the  male  fox 
gQoeeeds  in  devooriug  most  of  the  little  foxes. 

8KA  0TTBR8. 

These  animals  are  so  valnable  that  hunting  for  them  has  been  nnre- 
mittiDg  and  there  are  yery  few  left  It  would  be  well  for  the  Secretary 
of  theTreasory  to  entirely  prohibit  the  hunting  of  them  for  a  long  time. 
This  would  seem,  at  first,  to  be  bard  upon  the  natives.  On  the  contrary, 
itwoald  be  for  their  benefit,  for  the  number  of  animals  now  caught  does 
not  reward  them.  If  they  spent  the  time  in  working  in  the  canneries 
or  eotting  wood  along  the  Yukon  River,  they  would  l^  much  better  o£ 
No  doub^  if  the  Aleuts  would  cease  hunting  and  manifest  a  desire  to 
team  the  cannery  business,  the  managers  of  these  institutions  would 
work  them  in  and  oease  to  import  Ohinese  labor  when  they  learned 
the  art. 

DISASTBBS. 

Some  sad  events  have  been  recorded  in  connection  with  Alaska  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  On  a  stormy  night  on  the  5th  of  February,  in  Lynn 
Canal,  the  steamship  Clara  Nevada  went  to  the  bottom  with  all  on 
board,  about  60  souls.  The  cause  of  the  sinking  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. 

On  the  3d  of  April  an  avalanche  broke  loose  from  a  crotch  in  the 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chilcoot  Pass,  and  persons  were 
instantly  caught  and  perished  in  this  frightful  mass  of  snow  and  ice  as 
it  went  crashing  across  the  valley. 

There  was  a  loss  of  three  vessels  of  the  whaling  fleet,  but  no  person 
was  either  drowned  or  died  of  hunger. 

The  schooner  Lady  Jane  Chrey^  loaded  with  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers and  bound  for  Alaska,  went  down  off  Gape  Flattery.  Only  a  few 
were  saved.  Amongst  those  who  x>erished  were  Kev.  Mr.  Oambell,  wife, 
and  child.  They  were  returning  to  their  missionary  station  upon  St. 
Lawrence  Island. 

In  August  a  steamer  towing  a  barge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euskokwim 
Biver  was  lost  with  all  aboard  save  one  native.  Rev.  Mr.  Weber,  wife, 
aud  child,  returning  to  their  Moravian  mission  field,  on  the  upper  part 
of  this  river,  were  passengers  on  this  ill-fiftted  craft. 

A  number  of  deaths  occurred  by  drowning  in  the  head  streams  of 
Die  Yukon  and  upon  Copper  Biver,  and  in  Cooks  Inlet,  where  there  is  a 
ftarfol  rush  of  tide  bores. 

It  is  amazing  what  desiderate  chances  men  will  take  when  once 
thoroughly  posi^ssed  of  a  gold  fever. 

G.  H.  Meyer,  a  Columbia  Biver  fisherman,  outfitted  in  a  6- ton  schooner 
called  the  Berika^  at  an  expense  of  $533.  He  put  in  cord  wood  for  bal- 
last After  crossing  the  bar  into  the  Pacific,  he  set  his  course  for 
Cooks  Inlet.  He  was  alone,  was  carried  hunoreds  of  miles  from  the 
laud,  but  arfter  sixly  days  of  tossing  was  cured  of  his  gold  fever.  He 
tonied  up  in  Sitka  and  sold  his  vessel  and  provisions  for  $80,  and 
letonied  home  to  Portland,  Oreg.    He  was  over  60  years  old. 

Another  case  is  a  party  of  men  outfitting  in  Seattle,  and  among  them 
one  of  the  old  business  men  of  that  city.  They  were  bound  for  Kotzebue 
Sound.  They  brought  up  on  Chirikof  Island,  which  lies  off  the  Semidi 
^OQp,  and  were  wrecked.  The  navigator  thought  he  was  entering 
Unimak  Pass,  but  he  was  only  600  miles  off  his  course. 
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WHALERS  IN  THE  ICE. 

News  came  late  last  aatnmn  that  a  number  of  vessels  were  caught  in 
the  ice  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Barrow.  The  United  States  reve- 
nue cutter  Bear  was  outfitted  and  dispatched  to  render  all  possible 
relief.  She  approached  the  ice  and  lauded  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr. 
Call,  who  volunteered  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  whalers.  They 
made  Port  Clarence  on  their  dog  sleds  and  found  there  another  noble 
volunteer  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lopp,  who  went  along  to  render 
assistance  in  the  management  of  the  reindeer,  which  were  (kiveu  to  be 
slaughtered  for  the  starving  men. 

We  admire  the  momentary  heroism  of  men  who  risk  their  lives  in 
trying  to  accomplish  some  grciit  object  under  the  fire  of  forts  and  bat- 
teries, but  when  heroism  is  contiuued  and  prolonged  for  months  into 
the  fierce  blizznrds  of  the  Arctic,  and  is  successful  in  its  undertaking 
to  relieve  human  suffering,  it  loses  public  attention  and  goes  unhonored 
and  unrewarded.  Congress  should  not  forget  to  properly  honor  these 
men.  The  Eskimo,  who  gave  up  his  herd  of  deer  to  be  driven  to  the 
hungry  whalers,  should  be  honored  also. 

THE  XT.  S.  S.  WHEELING. 

What  could  be  more  tantalizing  than  for  a  body  of  high-spirited 
naval  officers  and  seamen  to  be  far  removed  on  the  outskirts  of  Alaska 
while  their  classmates  and  fellows  are  reaping  honor  and  glory  and 
promotion  over  their  heads  because  they  have  ^en  at  Manila  and  San- 
tiagot  The  courage  which  keeps  one  at  home  is  often  greater  than  that 
which  impels  one  to  the  front. 

The  Wheeling^  separated  from  her  sister  ship,  the  Marietta^  has  been 
kept  on  the  move,  and  has  since  the  1st  of  January  steamed  over  18,000 
miles  on  Alaskan  service. 

This  stretch  of  coast,  so  promising  in  its  resources,  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  service  of  a  war  vessel.  A  gunboat  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
knock-down  argument  when  it  comes  to  the  final  settlement  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

ALASKA  IN  OONGBBSS. 

The  Republican  party  had  this  plank  in  its  last  platform: 

We  believe  the  citizens  of  Alaska  should  have  repreeeDtation  in  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  needfnl  legislation  may  be  inteUigently  enacted. 

The  people  of  Alaska  now  call  upon  the  Eepublicans  in  Congress  to 
keep  this  promise,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  no  obstacle  will  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  such  legislation.  If  the  reasons  for  Alaska  having 
a  Delegate  in  the  halls  of  Congress  in  June,  1896,  were  good,  they  are 
emphatically  strong  now  in  the  closing  months  of  1898. 

SALMON  FISHERIES. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  the  report  of  the  agent  for  tiie 
protection  of  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  for  last  year: 
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Kune  of  csnnery. 


Owned  by^ 


Location. 


Bristol  Bay  Canning  Co. 


Alaalra  Packers'    Kuabagak 
Association 

Alaaka  Packing  Co , do 

Arctic  Packing  Co do 


Do 

Karlak  Packing  Co 

Homo  Packing  iTo. . 

AlftBkalmprovanent  Co 

Ugaauk  Fisliing  Station 

Arctic  Packing  Co 

Arctic  Fishing  Co 

Ckignik  Bay  Packing 
Co. 

Pacific  Packing  Co 

PyrasiSd  Harbor  Pack- 
ing Co. 

Glaeier  Packins  Co 

Alaaka  SalmonPacking 
and  Pnr  Co. 

Point  Boberts  Packing 
Co. 

IJpabak  Pishing  Sts- 

Sgegak  Fishing  Station 


Total. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


do 

I do 

Naknek 

Karlnk 

i do 

do 

Uganuk 

Alitak 

Knsiloff. 

CbignikBay. 

Odiak 

I  Pyramid  Harbor 

FortWrangell. 
Loring 


Koggiong.... 

'  Selina  River. 
I 
Egogak 


Steamers. 


44ji21,000 
4,600 


122 


214 

58 


48,160 

10,000 
34.100 
20.260 

37.000 
24,800 

24.600 
24,000 

54,000 

27,500 

1,600 


SaiUng 
TOssels. 


6811,674435. 660  31 

I 


2.107 


I 


(ft) 


1,637  $30, 000 
1,380  81,000 


4,663 

1,175 
1,172 
1,272 

1,139 
1,394 

2,052 
2,052 

2,086 

771 

296 


86,000J 

(J) 

(b) 

25,000 

20,000 
(b) 

16,000 
32,000 

40,000 

(b) 

15,000 


32,754  384,000 


.180 

J  45 


6 

.!  80 

2  32 
50 


36  8 
1     7 

32 

58 

9 


71296517 


aTraps. 


ft  Charter. 


What  was  said  in  last  year's  report  on  this  topic  can  only  be  reiter 
ated  now  with  increased  emphasis.  This  indastry  is  one  of  immense 
importance  and  value,  for  it  is  a  food  question  and  it  runs  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  laws  which  ought  to  govern  it  are  not  upon  the 
statute  books,  and  those  which  are  printed  are  variously  interpreted 
and  not  at  all  enforced. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ice of  two  inspectors  for  this  year.  But  if  the  35  or  more  places  as 
given  above  where  the  fish  are  preserved  were  connected  by  straight 
lines,  it  would  amount  to  about  3,000  miles.  But  each  cannery  has 
several  fishing  streams,  and  if  these  were  visited  and  examined  as  they 
should  be,  the  inspectors  would  have  to  travel  at  least  10,000  miles  more 
to  fulfill  their  duty.  Kow  what  is  the  truth!  It  is  this:  They  come  to 
Alaska  and  have  not  even  a  rowboat  at  their  command  for  this  serv- 
ice. They  get  around  as  best  they  can  where  the  mail  steamers  touch. 
When  they  visit  a  cannery,  they  are  compelled  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
superintendent,  for  there  is  no  other  place  for  them  to  stop  and  obtain 
meals  and  a  night's  lodging.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  cannery 
people  that  they  are  always  hospitable  and  ready  to  render  any  reason- 
able service  to  aid  these  officers.  But  can  anything  be  more  short- 
sighted, yea,  downright  careless,  than  for  the  great  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  its  officers  who  are  to  protect  one  of  its  most  magnifl* 
cent  industries  to  be  placed  in  such  a  ridiculous  position  I 

This  whole  subject  of  the  salmon  fisheries  here  needs  overhauling 
from  A  to  izzard.  It  is  not  at  all  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  This  sea- 
son the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  filed  a  complaint  against  the  Pacific 
Steam  Whaling  Company  and  others,  and  had  them  enjoined  not  to  do 
80  and  so.    The  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company  and  others  file  com- 
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nt  against  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  obtain  an  ii\jnnc- 
[.  Another  man  upon  Karink  Spit  sits  with  a  Winchester  rifle 
>ss  his  knees  and  swears  that  he  will  shoot  the  first  fellow  who 
rs  to  remove  his  lumber.  Last  season  there  was  bad  blood 
red  up. 

early  all  of  these  places  are  far  removed  from  any  legal  aothority. 
*luk  is  785  miles  from  Sitka.  If  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  at  once 
lired  into  and  remedied,  but  is  alloweil  to  proceed  to  violence  and 
>dshed,  as  it  will  if  further  neglected,  the  blame  will  rest  upon  Con- 
ies. 

1  the  estimate  of  population  given  above,  the  5,32 
he  canning  business  were  not  included.  Nearly  i 
brought  up  from  San  Franciscx)  at  the  beginning 
^e  sailing  vessels,  together  with  material  and  sup 
Ltracts  are  made  with  laborers  betbre  they  leave 
not  to  be  paid  off'  until  they  return  in  the  fall.  C 
le  of  this  system  of  doing  business  as  not  being! 
cannery  people  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  ^ 
b  they  have  scarcely  any  protection  in  Alaska  to 
}t  of  them  are  removed  hundreds  of  miles  from  tl 
ler,  who  would  be  feeble  indeed  if  applied  to. 
'  of  appointing  justices  of  the  -pesbce  and  constal 
it  communities.  It  is  strange  that  business  mei 
:e  sums  in  buildings,  machinery,  gear,  steam  vei 
:er  protection. 

;  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  natives  of  western  . 
>loyed  more  and  taught  to  do  the  work  which  is 
imported  Chinese.  Several  years  ago  the  sup< 
th  Pacific  Trading  and  Packing  Company  at 
ives  in  training,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  i 
nese.  This  season  the  loss  to  the  Alaska  packc 
into  the  tens  of  thousands,  because  they  contra 
3  at  so  much  a  case  and  guaranteed  so  many  thoi 
of  fish  this  year  at  this  place  has  been  light,  i 
»unt  to  80,000  cases  less  than  the  pack  of  la^^t  yei 
Id  do  this  work  there  would  be  no  such  loss,  fi 
ight  up  as  sea  otcer  hunters.  This  occupation  U 
irely  would  be  an  act  of  benevolence  if  these  peo 
:e]y  employed  in  the  canning  factories, 
he  Alaska  Packers'  Association  have  gone  to 
•blishing  a  salmon  hatchery,  and  have  successfi 
t;  they  can  be  hat^^hed  in  vast  numbers.  They  a 
1  an  undertaking,  for  in  the  present  state  of  tl 
ainty  that  they  shall  reap  where  they  have  so\( 
iness  should  be  intrusted  to  the  (Tnited  States  I 
le,  and  every  cannery  pay  its  proportion  of  the  i 
ts  pack. 

'  we  are  justly  concerned  about  the  far-seal  herds 
rease  in  numbers,  with  how  much  greater  anxi 
3itons  about  this  salmon  industry.  Let  it  be  rec 
le  of  the  annual  pack  is  greater  now  than  that  of 
in  at  their  greatest  numbers. 
1  the  light  of  the  laws  and  experience  of  the  peoph 
on  this  subject,  with  the  aid  and  suggestions  whi 
he  men  who  are  in  the  bnsiness  here,  and  with  th 
[  as  Captains  Tanner  and  Moser,  who  have  commai 
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and  Professor  Townsend,  who  has  long  been  in  connection  with  the  Fish 
GoiDmishion,  a  fair  and  satisfactory  law  with  proper  penalties  and  pro- 
vision for  the  enforcement  of  the  same  conld  be  drawn  up  and  presented 
Xo  Gongress  for  enactment. 

vmrna. 

This  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  in  Alaska.  Section  8  of  the  organic  act 
provides: 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  mining  claims  and  the  riglite  incident 
thereto  shall  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  be  in  tali  force  and  effect  in  said 
diatrict. 

Titles  as  secure  as  in  Oalifornia  or  Colorado  may  be  obtained  to  min- 
ing claims.  It  is  this  secority  that  has  given  bnoyancy  and  conddenoe 
to  those  who  are  ready  to  invest  their  means  in  mining  enterprises. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  praise  at  least  one  clause  of  the  organic 
act.  When  contrasted  with  the  negatives  of  that  same  instrument,  the 
above  provision  appears  more  significant — ^for  instance,  the  last  clause 
of  section  8,  as  quoted  once  before: 

Bat  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  l>e  constmed  to  pat  in  force  in  said  district 
the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

One  clause  of  section  9: 

But  there  shaU  be  no  legislative  assembly  in  said  district,  nor  shall  any  Delegate 
be  sent  to  Congress  therefrom. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  wonderfnl  progress  in  this  industry. 
The  attention  of  the  world  has  been  attracted  by  the  rich  discoveries 
upon  the  Klondike.  During  the  winter  and  spring  all  sorts  of  vessels 
were  put  into  the  Alaska  trade,  hailing  from  Vancouver  and  Yictoria, 
British  Ck)lumbia,  the  Puget  Sound  ports,  Portland,  and  San  Francisco. 
They  were  filled  with  passengers  and  cargo  to  the  very  limit.  There 
was  a  great  rush  for  the  passes,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  could 
be  seen  piled  upon  and  under  the  snow  uftou  the  summits.  The  toil, 
hardship,  and  sufleriiig  that  these  men  endured  can  never  be  calcu- 
lated. The  United  States  contributed  by  far  the  largest  volume  to  this 
stream.  They  came  from  all  quarters,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Texas, 
Indiana,  Colorado,  and  Montana— in  fact,  a  large  number  from  every 
State  of  the  Union,  Oalilbmia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  sending  the 
laig^t  contingents. 

These  men,  as  a  class,  are  as  fine  specimens  of  manhood  as  the  coun- 
try affords.  They  are  really  a  body  of  select  men.  Every  profession 
and  occupation  is  represented.  Preachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  gamblers, 
machinists,  raikoad  men,  lumbermen,  farmers,  etc,  all  joined  in  the 
procession  over  the  passes. 

It  is  calculated  that  3,2o0  outfitted  for  Copper  Kiver,  several  hun- 
dred went  over  the  divide  at  Yakutat,  and  some  parties  went  over  the 
Balton  trail  and  worked  their  way  up  the  White  Biver,  one  of  the 
largest  branches  of  the  Yukon.  Cooks  Inlet,  Resurrection  Bay,  Oolo- 
vin  Bay,  Kotzebue  Sound,  Koyukok  Biver,  and  many  other  places  have 
all  been  visited  by  prospectors  this  season.  The  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain  checked  the  tide. 

Most  of  the  Americans  who  proceeded  to  Dawson,  in  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, complained  of  the  mining  rules  and  regulations  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  carried  out.  This  had  the  effect  to  dri  ve  many  upon  tbe 
Alaska  side,  and  the  claims  which  were  abandoned  for  the  first  onrush 
to  tbe  Klondike  were  relocated,  and  much  other  valuable  ground  dis- 
covered, which  will  keep  large  numbers  of  men  there  this  winter. 
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L  new  town  has  sprang  up  on  the  Yukon,  called  Eagle  City.  This 
1  be  the  distribating  point  near  the  boandary  for  sapplies  on  the 
earns  crossing  and  immediately  west  of  the  line. 
Dhere  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  amoaut  of  dust  washed  out  upon 
» Alaska  side.  The  amounts  given  for  the  Klondike  and  its  triba- 
ies  vary  very  much.  Several  reasons  are  given  why  thn  output  is 
aller  than  was  anticipated — the  scarcity  of  supplies,  especially  lights^ 
i  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  10  per  cent  royalty  exacted.  Many 
ims  are  being  held  with  the  expectation  that  supplies  will  be  more 
iiidant  and  not  so  dear,  and  consequently  cheaper  labor,  and  that  the 
d  complaint  against  royalty  will  cause  the  Ottawa  government  to 
>liHh  it.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  supplies  this  winter,  but  there 
[>ears  to  be  a  determination  among  the  miners  to  keep  ap  wages  and 
)  royalty  is  still  demanded.  So  we  can  expect  the  product  for  the 
ning  year  to  be  much  curtailed. 

Doward  the  close  of  the  season  very  important  discoveries  have  been 
de  upon  Pine  Creek,  which  flows  into  Lake  Atlin.  This  is  a  district 
ich  lies  near  the  line  separating  British  Columbia  and  Northwest 
rritory.  There  was  a  stampede  for  claims  and  a  large  area  has  been 
ked  off.  Many  men  will  prospect  there  this  winter, 
liany  who  tried  Copper  River  found  no  inducement  to  remain.  They 
ierwent  much  hardship  in  cold,  rapid  streams  and  from  the  annoy- 
ie  of  mosquitoes.  Many  complained  of  dysentery  and  kidney  trouble 
m  the  use  of  the  water.  Colors  ot  gold  were  found  nearly  everywhere, 
b  they  were  on  the  surface.  High  water  throughout  the  summer  pre- 
ited  the  prospectors  from  sinking  their  holes  to  bed  rock,  and  also 
m  examining  the  bars  very  closely.  It  is  probable  that  500  or  600 
n  will  remain  in  this  section  over  winter.  Some  Colorado  men 
K>rted  that  they  were  well  pleased  with  their  prospects  on  a  small 
eam  30  miles  up  the  river.  The  gold  is  fine,  but  angular  and  heavy. 
The  amount  of  dust  brought  out  of  Turnagain  Arm,  Cooks  Inlet, 
1  not  be  equal  to  the  product  of  last  season.  This  is  on  account  of 
:h  water  washing  out  wing  dams  and  destroying  preparatory  labor. 
Dhe  last  boats  from  St.  Michaels  bring  news  of  important  finds  in  the 
ghborhood  of  Golovin  Bay. 

^  large  extent  of  country  has  been  rnn  over  this  year,  but  probably 
is^jority  of  the  men  never  saw  a  pan  of  dirt  washed  before  coming  to 
3tska,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  rich  placers  will  be  found  where 
ny  of  these  men  camx>ed. 

f  we  turn  our  attention  to  quartz  mining  we  find  everything  encoar- 
ng.  Very  rich  ore  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Ketchikan,  and 
ny  locations  have  been  made  and  considerable  development  upon 
'm. 

Quartz  locations  have  been  made  at  various  places  around  the  coast 
i  upon  the  islands  as  far  as  Uualaska.  The  greater  number  of  these 
I  held  by  poor  men  who  are  not  able  to  do  much  development  work. 
U3ka  is  a  splendid  field  for  a  class  of  men  who  can  command  capital 
1  who  can  examine  these  discoveries  and  come  to  terms  with  the 
oers  for  the  purpose  of  development  and  sale.  Any  amount  of  capital 
'eady  for  investment  upon  properly  developed  properties.  The  ree- 
ls show  the  locations  of  hundreds  of  claims  upon  which  only  enoug^h 
rk  has  been  done  to  hold  possession  of  them.  Wherever  develop- 
nt  work  has  been  undertaken  and  prosecuted  in  earnest,  satisfactory 
ults  have  followed  in  most  cases.  When  the  history  of  these  devel- 
nents  is  studied  carefully  as  they  have  proceeded  in  Alaska  so  far, 
estors  can  come  forward  with  a  great  degree  of  confidence  to  under- 
.e  such  work.    In  fisM^t,  there  are  very  few  failures  recorded. 
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T\iere  are  rich  bodies  of  ore  in  the  neifrhborhood  of  Sam  Dnm,  and 
tftiVoT^ble  reports  come  from  the  Bald  Eagle  and  8am  Dam  Ohiet,  apoa 
each  of  which  there  is  a  stamp  mill. 

Coming  north  along  the  coast,  Suetishham  is  reached.  H  ere  a  namber 
of  quartz  locations  have  been  made  and  so  much  development  work 
with  favorable  results  that  the  owners  ar6  applying  for  surveys  for 
ledges  and  mill  sites. 

The  mills  upon  Sheep  Greek,  4  miles  from  Juneau,  have  been  pro- 
ducing bullion  for  several  years,  but  this  year  the  ore  bodies  have  given 
much  better  returns. 

In  Silver  Bow  Basin,  upon  Douglas  Island,  across  Oastinaux  Channel 
from  Juneau,  are  the  works  of  the  Alaska  Tread  well  Gold  Mining 
(Company,  Alaska  Mexican  Gold  Mining  Company,  and  Alaska  United 
Gk>ld  Mining  Company,  different  corporations,  but  under  the  control  of 
the  same  superintendent  and  board  of  directors  with  the  exception  of 
one  name.  Every  Alaskan  takes  pride  in  these  plants,  as  if  he  had  a 
{personal  share  in  them.  From  the  time  that  John  Treadwell  took  hold 
of  the  original  claims  and  started  to  prosi>ect  with  his  five-stamp  mill 
until  the  present,  every  step  has  been  thoughtfully  considered.  There 
has  been  a  steady  growth,  and  soon  there  will  be  five  magnificent  mills 
in  full  operation  droppin|^  900  heavy  stamps  day  and  night.  The  com- 
pany is  simply  applying  in  Alaska  all  the  good  things  that  have  been 
wrought  elsewhere  in  mining  and  milling,  and  especially  in  California. 
The  new  mills  and  machinery  are  the  l^t  that  mining  engineers  can 
plan  and  construct. 

Thanks  are  hereby  tendered,  in  behalf  of  Alaska  and  of  those  who 
value  correct  and  truthful  information,  to  Mr.  Robert  Duncan,  jr.,  the 
superintendent,  and  to  his  board  of  directors^  for  the  annual  statements 
which  they  print. 

All  persons  who  are  engaged  or  expect  to  engage  in  mining  in  Alaska 
can  study  these  reports  with  profit. 

Alaska  is  sadly  in  need  of  wise  mining  superintendents  who  can  plan 
how  not  to  spend  money  uselessly.  The  Treadwell  plants  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  vast  school  of  mines,  and  it  behooves  all  men  who  are  con- 
ducting mining  enterprises  here  to  visit  these  works  frequently  and 
instruct  themselves. 

Below  are  the  bullion  statement  and  longitudinal  section  of  workings 
of  the  Alaska  Mexican  Mining  Company. 


Bullion  statement,  twelve  monihe  ending  Deoember  SI,  1897. 


Bate  of  ahlpiiient. 


Sol. 
phu- 
retB 


Sol- 
»haret0 
reftted. 


Yield  free 
gold. 


Per  ton 
in  free 
gold. 


Yield  Bol- 
phnreto. 


Per 
ton 
from 
sul- 
pha- 
rete. 


Total  yield. 


Total 
yield 
per 


1807. 
JamiarjlS... 
Febrnaiy  15.. 

MareblS 

AprUlS 

May  15 

J«M15 

Jalyl5 

AninHtl5 

8a|3BBberl5. 
OeUtarl5.... 
VafMiber  15  . 
rl6.. 


Ton$, 
11,978 
11.245 
12,086 
13.906 
14,369 
14.107 
14.409 
13,304 
18,118 
18.091 
12.9S0 
14,822 


TWM. 

260 
200 
170 
170 
290 
265 
285 
258 
197 
275 
200 
288 


Ten*. 

210.9 

281.4 

844.^ 

486.4 

289.8 

294.6 

258.7 

289.6 

248.9 

266.1 

261 

291.2 


$18,816.89 
15,781.41 
14.718.14 
18,531.29 
28,762.89 
17,425.06 
19,078.61 
18,022.52 
16,995.18 
21,858.94 
30,7i-5.05 
21,180.89 


1.5716 
1.8989 
1.2228 
1.4088 
1.6537 
1.2852 
1.3287 
1.8649 
1.2956 
1.6316 
1.6010 
1.4789 


$8,104.66 
9,588.88 
12,815.46 
14,665.60 
9,501.10 
a  818. 89 
7,879.61 
7.482.55 
6,396.11 
6.603.16 
8,116.74 
9,080.75 


$3a86 
84.07 
87.21 
33.58 
33.15 
20.92 
30.46 
25.84 
25.70 
25.16 
81.00 
81.18 


Total 158,006  ,  2,868 


3,472.5  $226,321.71 


1.4824 


$27,011.05 
25.819.74 
27,533.60 
83,180.89 
38  353.00 
26,239.84 
26.953.22 
25.505.07 
23,391.24 
28,052.10 
28,820.79 
30,261.14 


2.2560 
2.2516 
2.2876 
2.5131 
2.3212 
1.8600 
L8705 
19316 

1.78a 

2.1428 
2.2298 
2.1129 


1109,306.96  $31.48  $835,628.67  i  2.1242 
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Upon  Oold  Greek,  immediately  back  of  Janeau,  the  Ebner  Gold  Min- 
ing Gompany  have  been  runiiing  a  10-8tamp  mill  steadily  with  a  body 
of  ore  looking  better  as  development  work  proceeds. 

Janeau  Mining  Gompany,  with  its  SOstamp  mill,  has  been  turning  oat 
gold  bnllion  irom  ore  that  is  rich.    This  will  close  down  for  the  winter. 

Keeping  along  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  there  are  a  number  of 
places  between  Juneau  and  Berners  Bay  where  claims  have  been 
located  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work  done  upon  them;  such 
are  the  claims  upon  Lemon  and  Montana  creeks  and  in  Yankee  Basin. 
Nearly  the  whole  country  around  Berners  Bay  has  been  located. 

It  is  reported  that  the  property  formerly  known  as  the  Nowell  Oold 
Mining  Gompany,  upon  which  there  is  a  40-stamp  mill,  has  been  work- 
ing all  season  upon  rich  ore. 

The  Jualin  mine,  with  its  lO-stamp  mill,  has  been  a  producer  for  sev- 
eral years  and  has  kept  at  work  this  season. 

The  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Gompany,  of  Indiana,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  report  that  they  have  purchased  a  very  valu- 
able group  of  ten  claims  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Berners  Bay  mining 
district,  lying  between  and  adjoining  the  Julian  mine  and  the  famous 
Gomet  group,  and  have  a  ftill  force  of  men  at  work  developing  their 
property,  having  already  erected  all  necessary  outbuildings,  including  a 
large  hotel.  Their  main  working  tunnel,  7  by  8  feet,  is  under  good  head- 
way, and  has  cut  two  very  fine  veins  of  ore,  showing  considerable 
free  gold,  and  in  addition  to  this,  on  the  company's  property,  a  number 
of  surface  croppings  of  veins  ranging  from  3  to  18  feet  in  width.  Their 
mining  machinery  is  purchased  to  operate  the  property,  and  a  greater 
portion  of  it  is  now  on  the  ground.  The  development  work  will  be  con- 
tinued all  winter,  and  during  the  early  part  of  next  spring  their  stamp 
mill  will  be  erected  and  in  operation.  We  predict  great  results  from 
this  property. 

The  Apollo  Gonsolidated  Mining  Gompany  owns  a  number  of  claims 
upon  Unga  Island,  one  of  the  Shumagin  group.  A  40-stamp  mill  is 
kept  in  constant  operation,  and  it  produces  about  $30,000  per  month. 
The  labor  roll  averages  150  men.  This  is  a  complete  and  well-managed 
mining  property.  The  machine  shop  is  well  supplied  with  fine  tools, 
and  has  a  foundry  connected  with  it  suffici^t  to  turn  out  fair-sized 
castings. 

There  is  no  timber  on  these  islands.  It  is  all  shipped  from  Puget 
Sound.    A  four-masted  schooner  was  there  in  August  with  900,000  feet 

This  company  has  paid  attention  to  the  comfort  of  their  employees 
by  being  partic^ular  about  all  sanitary  arrangements.  Drying  rooms 
are  kept  at  the  right  heat  for  the  men's  clothes,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  hot  and  cold  water  for  them  to  bathe.  The  men  pay  hospital 
dues,  and  a  surgeon,  with  all  proper  supplies,  is  always  ready  for  any 
emergency.  Altogether  this  is  a  fine  showing  for  successfol  mining  in 
Alaska. 

Other  groups  of  claims  upon  the  same  island  have  been  largely 
developed  this  year,  and  no  doubt  within  a  year  or  two  extensive  works 
will  be  erected  to  work  the  ore. 

In  various  places  upon  Prince  William  Sound  claims  have  been 
located.  Many  of  these  contain  a  good  percentage  of  copper,  and  nota- 
bly so  those  upon  Latouche  Island.  These  have  been  under  examina- 
tion this  past  season  by  various  mining  experts,  and  among  them  has 
been  Mr.  Gouch,  of  Butte,  Mont.  Samples  of  ore  from  Knights  Island 
and  other  places  have  been  sent  in. 

The  sand  washing  in  the  vicinity  of  Lituya  Bay  goes  quietly  on  year 
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by  year.  There  were  about  25  men  employed  there  this  seaBon.  Some 
years  the  returns  are  frreater  than  in  others.  Various  patent  processes 
have  been  tried  upon  this  sand,  but  so  far  none  worked  successfully. 

The  first  attempt  at  quartz  mining  in  Alaska  was  upon  the  St«'wart 
Tunnel,  at  the  head  of  Silver  Bay,  10  miles  from  Sitka.  This  prbperty 
has  been  involTed  in  litigation  for  years,  but  the  title  to  it  will  soon  be 
made  clear. 

The  Lake  Mountain  Mining  Company's  claims,  upon  which  there  is  a 
fine  stamp  mill,  has  been  bonded  lately. 

A  number  of  claims  about  4  miles  from  Sitka  have  had  some  develop- 
ment work  done  upon  them  and  they  are  bonded  by  parties  in  Califor- 
nia. A  sawmill  and  two  prospecting  mills  of  two  stamps  each  are  on 
the  ground. 

The  Pande  Basin  is  situated  on  Baranof  Island,  about  10  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Sitka.  The  area  of  the  basin  is  about  160  acres,  being 
about  1  mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  A  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Pande  Basin  Gold  Placer  Company  has  been  formed  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  now  busilv  engaged  in  opening  up  this 
basin.  A  6foot  wagon  road  has  just  oeen  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
$17,000,  and  40  men  are  now  employed  on  development  work,  such  as 
sinking  shafts  and  driving  a  tunnel,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  lower  a 
lake  (which  is  part  of  the  basin)  about  60  feet.  The  cost  of  tapping 
this  lake  is  about  $15,000.  A  small  prospecting  mill  has  also  been 
erected  and  a  thorough  test  will  be  made  during  the  coming  winter. 
Assays  of  the  auriferous  sand  and  samples  of  surrounding  quartz  ledges 
have  averaged  $40  a  ton,  while  single  specimens  have  assayed  as  high 
as  $900  to  the  ton.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  40,000,000  tons  of  sand 
in  the  basin,  and  the  ledges  have  been  traced  1,500  feet,  at  an  average 
width  of  6  feet  6en.  Henry  I.  Willey,  of  California,  is  the  mining 
engineer  who  is  planning  and  conducting  these  operations. 

A  large  number  of  claims  have  been  located  in  this  district  and  are 
held  by  doing  the  annual  assessment  work.  It  is  an  inviting  field  for 
intending  investors  and  promoters  to  examine  with  care. 

The  sum  total  of  efibrt  in  quartz  mining  has  been  very  great  this 
year,  and  many  works  have  been  started  which  have  all  the  promise  of 
maturity  into  steady  bullion  producers. 

GOMMEBOE. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  obtained  fix)m  the  collector  of 
customs  at  Sitka,  and  the  items  about  wharfage  at  Juneau,  Douglas 
Island,  Skagway,  Dyea,  and  Sitka  from  an  independent  source. 

TeeaelB  entered  from  a  foreign  port 454 

Vessels  cleared  for  foreign  i>ort8. 470 

Ves^ls  entered  from  domestic  ports 566 

Vessels  cleared  for  domestic  ports 488 

Entries  of  merchandise  for  duty 561 

Entrance  of  merchandise  free  of  dnty 63 

Entries  for  export  to  adjacent  British  provinces 2,404 

Entries  for  consumption  liquidated 269 

Certificates  of  registry  fipranted 6 

Certificates  of  enrollment  granted 18 

Li  censes  for  ooas  t i  n  g  trade  granted 34 

Lieenses  to  Tessels  under  20  tons  granted 53 

VALUK  OF  EXPORTS. 

Domeitio $38,882.00 

Foreign 1,089.00 
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RECEIPTS  FBOM  ALL  80UBCS8. 

Duties  OD  imports $36,180.41 

Tounage  tax 4,381.37 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 1,408.21 

Miscellaneous  costoms  receipts 71.00 

Storage,  labor,  cartage,  and  wharfage 2,887.95 

Official  fees 3,700.13 

Total 48,629.07 

EXPENSES  OF  COLLECTION. 

Fees  retained  bjr  collector  or  surveyor,  act  June  10, 1890 $3, 700. 13 

Commissions  allowed  and  paid  to  collector 1, 216. 82 

Salaries  of  collectors,  deputies,  clerks,  inspectors,  weighers,  storekeepers, 

etc 29,918.71 

Rents 756.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 2,993.30 

Boat  hire 34.25 

Total  expenses  for  the  month $48,619.21 

MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED,  EXPORTED,  AND  IN  TRANSIT. 

Yalne  of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries  imported  (entered  for  con- 
sumption) for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1£^,  and  ending  June  30, 
1898: 

Imported  in  American  vessels $33,060.00 

Imported  in  foreign  vessels 96,149.00 

Total 129,229.00 

Value  of  merchandise  exported  to  British  Columbia  and  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1897,  and  ending  June  30, 1898 . .        44, 165. 00 

Value  of  foreign  merchandise  in  transit  (imported  and  immediately 
exported )  to  British  Columbia  and  Northwest  Territory,  for  the  year 
commencing  July  1, 1897,  and  ending  June  30, 1898,  via — 

Wrangell $804,720  00 

Dyea 1,211,320.00 

Juneau 179,889.00 

Total 2,195,929.00 

Transactions  via  St.  Michaels  not  included  in  this  report. 

VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.     ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  FOR  THE  TSAR. 

Entered :  Toda. 

With  cargo 178,691 

In  ballast 81,425 

Total 260,116 

Cleared: 

With  cargo 14,850 

In  ballast. > 169,583 

Total 184,433 


IMPORTS  BY  PORTS. 

Juneau  (all  dook8)|  for  year  1897:  '  T<n». 

Merchandise 15,000 

Coal 6,600 

Douglas  City  (exclusive  of  Treadwell) : 

Merchandise 1,500 

Skaffway  (all  docks),  f^om  liay  1, 1896,  to  October  1, 1896,  Ave  months: 

Merchandise  by  steamers,  all  lines 6,797 

Bailioad  material,  by  bargee  with  togs 4^770 
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Dyea,  finun  May  1, 1886,  to  October  1. 1898,  five  months : 

Merduindise bv  lighters, from  Skagway,  per  P.C.S.8 1,083 

Estimated  oatside  steamers  as  moch  more. 
Sitka  (all  steamers),  September  1, 1897,  to  September  1,  1898  (exclusive  of 
Oovemment  coal  and  merchandise) : 
Merchandise  and  coal  sold  at  port 2,499 

NAVAX  STATION. 

Alaska,  with  its  chain  of  islands,  bends  like  a  sickle  and  embraces 
the  whole  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Yukon  Valley  will  steadily  grow 
in  importance  and  immense  commerce  must  be  carried  on  through  the 
passes  into  Bering  Sea.  The  completion  of  the  Siberian  Railway  to 
Vladivoi^ik  and  our  increasing  trade  relations  with  Japan,  and  the 
probability  that  Sitka  will  in  the  near  future  be  united  by  marine  cable 
to  the  oatside  world,  all  tend  to  show  the  imp>ortance  of  the  Navy 
Department  keeping  Alaska  well  in  hand.  This  it  has  done  fairly  well 
since  the  spring  of  1879,  after  the  i)eople  of  Sitka  had  appealed  to  the 
British  naval  authorities  at  Esquimalt  to  send  a  gunboat  at  once  to 
protect  them.  The  question  of  location  was  a  matter  of  much  concern 
to  the  Bnssians.  At  first  they  settled  and  established  themselves  at 
St.  Paul  or  Kadiak,  but  after  weighing  all  their  interest  in  the  light  of 
exi>erienee,  they  selected  Sitka  as  the  most  desirable  place  from  which 
to  command  and  govern  the  whole  Territory.  It  has  a  front  door  to 
the  ocean,  and  a  back  door  to  the  inside  passages  of  the  southeastern 
section.  Its  harbor  is  ample  and  safe  for  all  classes  of  shipping. 
Naval  commanders  have  reported  on  this  matter  from  time  to  time. 

On  June  21, 1890,  President  Harrison  set  aside  by  proclamation  '^AU 
of  that  inland  situated  directly  opposite  the  town  of  Sitka,  known  as 
Japonsky  Island,  for  naval  and  military  purposes.'^  It  is  a  fine  loca- 
tion and  well  suited  for  naval  purposes.  The  Navy  has  on  It  now  two 
well-constructed  buildings  for  shells  and  powder,  and  a  wharf  which 
will  soon  tail  for  want  of  repairs.  An  appropriation  of  $5,0(K)  is  now 
available  to  buUd  a  much  better  one  and  in  a  better  place.  The  marine 
barracks  is  in  the  town,  and  while  the  quarters  are  comfortable  the 
plot  of  ground  \b  very  smaU  for  such  purposes.  The  sick  bay  and 
David  stores  and  repair  shop  are  in  an  old  log  building,  covered  with 
rustic  work  to  bide  its  ugliness  and  decay.  It  is  not  a  proper  hospital 
building  for  sick  persons.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  recommended 
diat  Japonsky  Island  be  built  up  as  a  naval  station,  and  that  all 
bmldiugiB  connected  with  the  Navy  be  concentrated  upon  it 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  United  States  commissioners  and  deputy  marshals  at  Eiidiak, 
Unga,  Unalaska,  St.  Michaels,  Circle  City,  and  Dyea  are  very  illy  pro- 
vided with  proper  court  rooms  and  jails.  Attention  was  called  last 
year  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  buildings  at  Sitka.  These  are 
old  BoHsian  block  or  log  houses  which  were  turned  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  They  have  been  repaired  year 
by  year  by  cutting  ont  rotten  courses  of  logs,  raising  floors,  and  stick- 
ing rustic  and  paint,  in  an  endeavor  to  make  them  look  respectable. 
It  is  a  waste  of  material  to  attempt  this  any  longer.  The  structure 
known  as  the  barracks,  used  as  a  jail  and  court  room,  and  as  quarters 
for  the  marshal,  district  attorney,  and  judge,  would  be  condemned  within 
twenty-fovLT  hours  in  any  place  where  there  was  a  board  of  health. 
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The  bailding  called  the  custom-house  has  had  the  coruers  cut  away  and 
filled  in  with  square  timbers,  but  these  are  now  giving  way,  and  the 
walls  in  other  places  are  siuking.  The  money  spent  on  repairs  for  this 
bulk  would  have  built  a  handsome  customhouse.  The  houses  used  as 
quarters  for  the  governor  and  the  clerk  come  under  the  same  category 
of  decayed  hulks.  More  office  room  is  needed.  The  business  of  the 
collector's  office  has  largely  increased.  A  board  of  local  inspectors  has 
been  added.  There  is  a  surveyor-general  and  his  force  of  draftsmen, 
clerks,  etc.,  the  register  and  receiver,  and  agents  of  the  Agricoltoral 
Department. 

Alaska  needs  a  penitentiary  built  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas. 
A  suitable  and  weil  selected  reservation  has  been  made  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President,  and  in  view  of  the  above  facts  it  is  urgently 
recommended  that  Congress  appropriate  the  sum  of  $110,000  for  a 
penitentiary  and  buildings  for  offices,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  planned  and 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  architeots. 

EDUCATION. 

Congress  has  been  appropriating  $30,000  annually  for  the  indostrial 
and  elementary  education  of  children  in  Alaska,  without  reference  to 
race.  It  was  recommended  last  year  that  the  amount  be  increased  to 
$60,(K)0,  but  it  was  not.  This  work  is  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Its  plans  contemplated  the  expenditure 
of  such  an  amount  to  keep  going  the  schools  already  in  hand.  New 
plai-es  have  suddenly  grown  up.  At  Skagway  116  children  of  school 
age  are  reported,  but  the  Bureau  is  not  able  to  help  them.  Two  schools 
aie  needed  upon  Prince  William  Sound.  There  should  be  a  larger 
building  and  an  additional  teacher  at  Douglas  City.  Another  teacher 
is  needed  in  Juneau,  and  at  other  places  buildines  and  teachers  are 
needed.  It  is  again  earnestly  recommended  that  $60,000  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  industrial  and  elementary  education  of  these  Alaskan 
children.  It  is  recommended  also  that  there  be  coupled  with  the  appro- 
priation a  pro|>er  compulsory  school  law.  Such  a  law  would  have  a 
very  wholesome  effect  upon  a  large  number  of  natives  who  are  indiffer- 
ent al>out  sending  their  children  to  school.  Where  these  children  come 
regularly  their  progress  is  highly  satisfactory. 

MISSIONS  STATIONS. 

Section  7  of  the  organic  act  provides — 

That  the  land,  Dot  ezoeediDg  B40  acree  at  any  station,  now  ooonpied  ae  missionary 
stations  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  said  section,  with  the  improvements  thereon 
erected  by  or  for  snob  societies,  shaU  be  con  tinned  in  the  occnpani^v  of  the  several 
religions  societies  to  which  said  missionary  stations  respectively  belong  until  action 
by  Congress. 

This  was  in  1884.    The  act  of  March  3, 1891,  provides: 

And  all  tracts  of  land,  not  exceeding  640  acres  in  any  one  tract,  now  ooonpied  as 
missionary  stations  in  said  district  of  Alaska  are  hereby  excepted  &t>m  the  operations 
of  the  last  three  preceding  sections  of  this  act. 

Such  action  wavS  followed  by  Ck)ngres8  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  various  societies  if  Congress  would  at 
once  invest  them  with  fee  simple  titles  to  these  stations.  At  present 
in  some  places  they  are  annoyed  and  hampered  and  put  to  expense  and 
great  uncertainty  for  want  of  proper  title. 
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i;BOAIi  STATUS  OF  THE  NATIYBS. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  Bossia  provides  that — 

The  micivilized  tribes  will  be  sabjeot  to  saoh  laws  and  reffttlations  as  the  United 
States  may  from  time  to  time  adopt  in  regard  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  conn  try. 

If  we  attempt  to  classify  into  civilized  and  uncivilized  we  at  once 
enter  difficulties.    In  the  first  place,  these  native  people  are  not  I  ndians 
as  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes  of  the  plains.    Tbey  are  self-supporting, 
industrious  i)eople.    Morally  and  religiously  they  were  in  deep  degra- 
dation, but  the  different  missionary  societies  have  sent  them  doctors 
aod  teachers  and  ministers,  and  the  sum  total  of  these  efforts  is  mar- 
velous.   The  people  are  now  in  a  transition  state,  ready  to  abandon 
old  customs  and  ideas  aud  take  up  American  customs  and  ways  of  liv- 
ing.   The  young  men  are  asking  to  be  licensed  as  engineers  and  pilots; 
to  be  allowed  to  loi-ate  land  and  mining  claims.    The  just  way,  and  the 
wa^  which  will  involve  least  difficulty,  is  for  Congress  to  declare  them 
citizens,  and  that  they  ^<  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjo3rment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  i^ee  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  religion.''    All  then  will  be  subject  to  tbe  same 
law.     If  the  leading  men  of  the  Thlingits,  Hydahs,  and  Tsimsheans 
could  be  invited  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Sitka  for  one  week,  the 
judge.  United  States  district  attorney,  the  tirovernor,  and  other  United 
States  officials,  and   many  prominent   citizens  conld  address  them. 
Such  a  gathering  would  influence  them  greatly.    If  this  suggestion 
meets  with  approval,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ask  Congress  that  $1,500  be  allowed  to  pay  the  necessary 
expenses. 

ALASKA   A  LIGHT-HOUSE  DI8TBI0T. 

The  Thirteenth  district  extends  from  the  boundary  between  Cali- 
Ibraia  and  Oregon  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and 
includes  Alaska.  Tbe  tender  visits  southeastern  Alaska  once  a  year 
for  a  few  days  to  look  after  what  few  buoys  have  been  placed.  Com- 
merce has  grown  so  rapidly  and  there  are  now  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  inve^fted  in  steamships  pljring  in  these  waters  that  the  time 
has  come  to  separate  Alaska  into  a  light-house  district.  There  is  work 
enough  to  keep  an  inspector  and  tender  busy.  British  Columbia  is  far 
8Qr|»ai«sing  us  in  this  particular.  Soon  they  will  have  completed  four 
new  lights  at  important  points  upon  the  inside  passage.  We  should 
have  as  many  now  in  operation  between  Tongas  and  Skagway. 

GOAL. 

There  is  coal  in  different  parts  of  the  district.  On  this  subject 
readers  are  referred  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Keport  on 
cottl  and  lignite  of  Alaska,  by  William  Healy  Dall.  This  past  season 
practical  experts  have  been  examining  the  region  east  of  Prince  Will- 
iams Sound,  where  a  large  area  has  been  located.  Mr.  Charles  Wells,  of 
Jaueau,  a  coal  miner  from  Pennsylvania  before  coming  to  Alaska,  is 
developing  a  vein  at  Murderers  Gove,  on  the  south  end  of  Admiralty 
iBlaod.  Fuel  upon  the  Yukon  for  100  steamboats  and  for  miners'  camps 
and  other  purposes  is  a  very  im|x>rtant  matter.  Some  of  tbe  companies 
ire  paying  attention  to  this  subject,  and  have  begun  to  dig  upon  the 
ftBuxB  where  coal  appears  on  the  Yukon  and  Tananna.    The  laws 
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relating  to  coal  lands  should  be  extended  and  every  encouragement 
possible  given  to  those  who  are  willing  to  invest  and  open  ap  this 
resource.  As  long  as  coal  is  king  in  the  Navy  it  would  be  prudent  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  know  how  available  Alaska  is  for  sup- 
plying coal. 

PETROLEUM. 

This  come»  to  the  surface  on  the  main  land  across  from  Eladiak  Island. 
Its  existence  has  been  known  for  years,  but  no  attention  was  given  to 
it  until  two  years  ago.  8ome  people  in  Seattle  have  taken  up  the  matter 
and  have  men  skilled  in  the  business  making  examinations.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  article  is  reported  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  when  com- 
pared with  what  is  produced  elsewhere. 

ALASKA'-S  FIRST  RAILWAY. 

At  ITnga,  Bemers  Bay,  and  Douglas  Island  there  are  railways^  but 
these  are  for  the  use  of  the  mines. 

After  the  approval  of  the  act  of  May  14, 1898,  granting  the  ri^rht  of 
way,  the  first  company  to  make  a  filing  was  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Kail- 
way  and  Navigation  Company.  They  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  over- 
come all  obstacles.  The  corps  of  engineers  are  young  men  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  railroad  construction  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  a  cheap  and  makeshift  sort 
of  way.  The  roadbed,  bridges,  ties,  rails,  all  show  that  money  has  not 
been  spared  and  that  the  best  things  have  been  aimed  at. 

It  is  a  great  surprise  to  the  miners  who  are  now  returning  from  Daw- 
son to  step  on  a  train  drawn  by  a  locomotive  for  14  miles  over  ground 
where  many  of  them  labored  and  toiled  for  weeks  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1897;  where  some  of  them  lost  their  animals  and  outfits,  and  in 
sheer  desperation  sat  down  and  cried. 

The  company  now  contract  to  deliver  goods  at  the  lakes.  Pack  trains 
are  used  from  the  end  of  the  road. 

SKAGWAY. 

Here  is  a  true  American  town,  only  a  little  over  a  year  old,  with  a 
railway,  waterworks,  electric  lig'ttiS,  four  wharfs,  lumber  yards,  hotels, 
and  shops  of  all  kinds,  with  one  daily  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  The 
town  is  well  laid  out  and  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in 
clearing  the  ground  and  in  building.  It  wears  an  air  of  permanency, 
for  alr^idy  a  great  many  families  are  settled  there. 

At  the  first  rush  the  bunco  men  and  gamblers  and  prostitutes  got  in 
and  became  organized,  and  controlled  matters  pretty  much  their  own 
way,  and  intimidated  three  United  States  deputy  marshals.  Matters 
came  to  a  head  early  in  July,  when  a  returning  Klondiker  was  robbed 
of  his  dust  in  o|>en  day.  The  people  were  aroused,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  endure  it  no  longer.  While  many  of  the  law-abiding  citizens 
were  assembled  and  considering  plans  of  action  the  leader  of  the  lawless 
element  undertook  to  pass  the  guard  which  had  been  stationed  at  the 
approach  to  the  wharf.  He  was  armed  with  a  Winchester  rifle  loaded 
with  explosive  balls.  When  halted  be  became  violent  and  pointed  his 
gun  to  shoot.  In  the  few  seconds  Frank  Eeid,  the  town  surveyor,  was 
shot  through  the  groin  and  hip  bone  by  the  explosive  charge  from 
Jeff.  B.  Smith's  Winchester,  and  Smith  fell  dead  with  a  bullet  through 
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his  heart.  This  made  the  citizens  determined.  The  United  States 
commissioner  was  senc  for  and  committees  ronnded  op  the  lawbreakers 
before  him.  Among  the  rest  was  &.  S.  Taylor,  the  United  States  depaty 
marshal,  complained  of  for  willfal  neglect  of  his  official  duty  by  neglect- 
ing and  foiling  to  serve  the  warrant  of  arrest  issned  and  placed  in  his 
hands  against  the  three  men  who  had  robbed  the  Klondike  miner. 
While  some  were  in  favor  of  lynching,  connsel  from  men  of  sober  judg- 
ment prevailedy  and  tbere  was  no  hanging.  Some  whose  company  was 
no  longer  agreeable  were  given  free  trannportation  ont  of  the  country, 
and  eleven  were  turned  over  to  the  United  States  marRhal  to  await  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury,  which  will  meet  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. This  was  a  self-puriflcation.  Skagway  and  Dyea  are  now  models 
of  good  order. 

The  pay  of  a  depnty  United  States  marshal  is  $750  and  his  fees. 
Ordinary  workmen  were  obtaining  from  $3  to  $5  per  day.  The  amount 
of  the  stdary  and  fees  is  so  small  and  the  price  of  living  so  great  that 
the  temptation  to  receive  money  from  smugglers,  gamblers,  and  prosti- 
totes  has  been  strong,  and  when  once  money  was  taken  it  would  not  be 
long  until  blackmail  was  regularly  demanded. 

THE  FEB  SYSTBM. 

The  clerk,  the  United  States  commissioner,  and  the  deputy  marshals 
receive  part  of  their  compensation  in'fees.  The  system  is  essentially 
wrong  and  should  be  abolished.  Judged  from  its  evil  working  in  Alaska, 
it  is  worthy  everywhere  to  be  anathematized. 

If  the  Government  wants  good  and  capable  men  in  these  offices, 
there  is  but  one  right  method,  and  that  is  to  pay  a  good,  liberal  salary 
to  each  officer  and  no  fees  whatever.  If  a  fee  is  just^  due  for  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  officer,  let  it  be  collected  and  turned  into  the  United 
States  Trctfisnry.  We  beseech  Congress  to  give  this  matter  consider- 
ation and  free  us  from  this  vicious  system. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  officers  placed  here  to  execute  the  law  are  tied  hand  and  foot 
They  have  no  certain  and  independent  mean»  of  transportation.  They 
can  not  go  afoot,  neither  can  horses  be  used,  as  in  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico.    Bowboats  and  sailing  vessels  are  too  slow  and  dangerous. 

As  stated  above,  the  inspectors  of  fisheries  need  a  steam  vessel 
entirely  to  themselves.  The  (Jnited  States  marshal  and  his  deputies 
are  the  executive  officers  of  the  court  and  the  peace  officers  of  the  com- 
munities. When  the  number  of  canneries  and  employees  in  them,  and 
their  isolation,  and  the  numerous  mining  camps  along  the  coast  are  con- 
sidered, it  can  be  well  understood  why  the  marshal  should  be  ftimished 
with  a  fast  and  thoroughly  equipped  steam  vessel.  She  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  Gatling  gun  and  the  best  of  small  arms.  The  officers  and 
crew  of  this  vessel  should  be  sworn  in  as  special  deputies  to  the  mar- 
shal. This  will  enable  him  to  reach  any  point  with  dispatch,  and  carry 
oat  the  orders  of  the  court,  make  arrests  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
transport  prisoners,  etc. 

If  Alaska^  as  recommended,  is  organized  into  a  light-honse  district, 
a  proper  tender  will  be  needed.  Then  a  vessel  for  the  governor  and 
other  officials  should  be  fhmished  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  governor.  He  is  the  officer  who  has  most  to  do,  and  can  accom- 
jriuh  most  with  the  natives.    They  are  in  a  state  of  change  from  their 
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old  coHtoms  in  reference  to  witchcraft,  marriage,  the  laws  and  rights  of 
property,  relation,  etc.  Tbey  should  be  sharply  looked  after,  and  pro- 
tected and  pnnished  whenever  justice  so  requires* 

The  requirements  of  the  revenue  are  so  imperative  that  the  TreaHory 
Department  will  hardly  allow  the  district  to  go  any  longer  without  a 
proper  revenue  cutter.  It  is  estimated  that  four  steam  vessels  for  serv- 
ice as  above  indicated  would  cost  $300,000,  and  money  could  not  be 
more  wisely  spent  in  behalf  of  Alaska. 

BMEROENOY  FUND. 

There  is  not  a  doUar  outside  of  the  regular  appropriations  which  can 
be  spent  for  anything  extraordinary.  It  would  have  been  creditable 
for  Alaska  to  be  represented  at  tbe  Omaha  Exposition,  but  there  was 
not  a  cent  that  could  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  If  a  whole  town 
should  be  consumed  by  fire,  or  a  vessel's  crew  thrown  upon  the  beach, 
there  is  no  fund  that  could  be  drawn  upon  for  immediate  relief.  If 
the  sources  of  revenue  as  suggested  above  are  drawn  upon,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  ordain  that  at  least  10  i)er  cent  of  the  amount 
collected  shall  be  set  asi^e  as  an  emergency  fund  for  Alaska,  to  be  drawn 
upon  by  the  governor  of  this  district  tor  such  extraordinary  expenses 
as  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  execu- 
tive arm  finds  that  the  lack  of  such  a  fund  is  a  great  weakness  in  goy- 
eming  such  a  territory  as  Alaska. 

POSTAIi  FACILITIES  AND  TBLEaRAPHIO  OOMMUinOATION. 

The  Post-Office  Department  sent  a  commissioner  here  to  straighten 
out  matters  in  reference  to  the  mails,  and  he  did  good  work.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  for  the  Department  to  let  the  contracts  to  propei*  parties 
and  to  see  that  service  is  rendered  accordingly.  All  feel  grateful  for 
what  has  been  done.  Men  in  these  far-off  camps  become  anxious  and 
stirred  up  to  a  great  expectancy  when  a  mail  is  due.  Some  pay  large 
sums  to  have  their  letters  cared  for  and  forwarded.  The  service  from 
Sit  ka  to  Unalaska  should  be  made  monthly  throughout  the  year.  There 
will  be  a  large  number  of  men  in  Prince  William  Sound,  Cooks  Inlet, 
Unga,  and  other  places  who  will  not  get  any  mail  for  five  months.  It 
would  make  them  happier  if  they  could  have  outside  communication 
monthly. 

The  Government  should  no  longer  leave  Alaska  without  cable  con- 
nection, whether  the  cable  can  be  made  to  pay  or  not.  If  private 
corporations  are  willing  to  undertake  this  work,  they  should  be  gener- 
ously encouraged  by  Congressional  action.  It  would  make  a  vast  diflfer- 
ence  in  governing  Alaska  if  Sitka  were  connected  with  Washington  by 
telegraph. 

OONOLUSION. 

There  is  no  desire  to  discuss  in  this  report  the  features  of  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  is  known  as  the  Carter  bill.  The  fact  that 
it  was  framed  and  offered  as  a  law  shows  that  much  interest  in  Alaska. 
As  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  legislation  growing  out  of  it  so  engrossed 
the  time  and  attention  of  Congress,  many  friends  of  Alaska  advised 
the  House  Territorial  Committee  to  defer  action  upon  it  until  the  com- 
ing session.  In  the  meanwhile  many  of  our  citizens  have  been  counsel- 
ing together  and  pondering  over  the  proposed  measures.    They  will 
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present  to  Oongress  their  views,  aud  do  doubt  they  will  have  great 

weight.    We  know  that  the  session  is  a  short  one,  and  the  results  of 

the  war  are  momentous,  and  that  they  will  demand  serious  discussion, 

but  we  plead  that  Congress  may  remember  that  Alaska  is  thirteen 

tames  larger  than  Cuba,  that  it  has  been  in  our  possession  for  thirty  one 

years,  and  that  its  value  has  been  unknown  and  unappreciated.    In 

the  Hght  of  the  recent  discoveries.who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that 

any  square  mile  of  Alaska  is  a  worthless  possession  ?    It  was  once  called 

Seward's  folly,  but  now  his  wisdom  is  honored.    Above  all,  we  beseech 

Congress  to  regard  us  as  Ami*rican  citizens,  and  not  undertake  to 

classify  us  with  Kanakas,  Filippinos,  and  Cubans,  and  as  worthy  of  a 

long  state  of  probation  before  the  full  measure  and  blessing  of  the  laws 

can  be  extended  to  us. 

Very  respectfully,  John  G.  Brady, 

OovernoT  of  Alaska, 
The  Segbetaby  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtorij  2>.  C. 


Appendix  A. 


SrrKA,  Alaska,  September  28, 1898, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  such  data  as  is  at  present 
aTaUable,  which  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
needs  of  this  office. 

I  need  not  remind  yon  of  a  fact  with  which  you  are  already  familiar,  viz,  that  since 
the  close  of  the  fiscsd  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  owing  to  the  great  and  nnpreoe- 
dented  influx  of  strangers  into  this  district,  the  business  of  the  court  has  probably 
qnadrnpled.  There  are  now  pending  before  the  United  States  district  court  of 
Alaska  132  cases  (criminal)  where  indictments  have  already  been  found.  There  are 
d3eaaee  pending  where  defendants  have  been  held  by  United  States  commissioners 
to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  There  are  probably  150  cases,  persons  in  the 
district  openly  engaged  in  selling  intoxicating  liquors  in  violation  or  law.  These, 
as  well  a8  numerous  other  miscellaneous  cases,  will  have  to  be  presented  to  the  grand 
jury  for  its  consideration  and  action.  There  are  some  sixty  prisoners,  on  an  average, 
eonflned  in  the  jail  all  the  time  at  Sitka,  a  portion  of  them  awaiting  trial,  others 
serving  out  sentences  for  petty  ottenses.  In  many  instances  liberation  is  attempted 
throngb  the  medium  uf  habeas  corpus.  All  of  the  cases,  as  a  matter  of  course,  demand 
the  personal  attention  and  time  of  the  district  attorney.  There  are  Hy^  civil  actions 
peoding  in  the  district  court  aud  circnit  court  of  appeals  in  which  the  Government 
k  a  party,  ami  one  appeal  to  the  Sppreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General  for  the  year  1897  will  show 
that  in  the  following  districts,  viz,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Missouri  (eastern  district),  Montana.  Nevada,  Rhode  Island, 
Sooth  Carolina,  Tennessee  (ea»itern  district),  Teuuesse  ■  (mi<ldle  district),  Tennessee 
(western  district),  Utah,  Vem»ont,  and  Wyoming  there  were  pending  on  June  30, 
1897,  only  135  cases  on  the  criminal  calendar,  16  districts,  which  in  the  aggregate 
have  bnt  two  more  cases  pending  for  trial  and  disposition  than  the  district  of  Alaska. 

To  do  the  business  for  ihe  16  districts  above  mentioned  there  are  16  district  attor- 
neys, 18  assistant  district  attorneys,  and  IH  clerks,  in  all  50  persons,  while  in  Alaska 
2  persons  most  attend  to  all  the  business  in  which  the  Government  is  interested  (the 
district  attorney  and  bis  one  assistant),  whose  compensation  is  but  $50  per  month, 
and  who  reside  300  miles  from  the  main  office. 

While  there  may  possibly  be  some  small  inaccuracies  in  the  foregoing  statement, 
an  examination  will  prove  it  to  be  substantially  correct.  The  needs  of  this  offiooi 
from  the  foregoing,  are  apparent. 

There  shonld  be,  at  least,  a  clerk  in  my  office  at  Sitka,  and,  owing  to  the  vast  area 
of  territory  contained  in  the  district,  one  assistant  at  the  following  places:  Jnueau, 
Wraogell,  Skagway,  St.  Michaels,  and  Circle  City.  Owing  to  climatic  conditions 
ud  the  lack  of  facilities  for  travel,  snch  a  distribution  seems  absolutely  essential. 

There  shonld  also  be  an  available  fund  from  which  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  special 

rt  to  locate  the  plaoee,  ^et  the  names,  where  and  by  whom  liquor  is  being  sold; 
to  get  the  names  of  witnesoee  who  will  furnish  proper  proof. 
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It  is  impractioable  for  this  office  to  procure  the  uames  of  places  and  persons  with- 
out adopting  some  method  of  this  character. 

As  the  cost  of  living  in  this  Territory  is  from  25  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
States,  the  salaries  or  officials  and  employees  ought  to  be  such  as  would  command 
competent  persons. 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  A.  Friedrich, 

United  Siate$  AtUn-ney. 
Hon.  John  G.  Brady, 

Governor  of  Ala$ka. 


Appendix  B. 
the  dalton  trail. 

The  Dalton  trail  commences  from  the  Dalton  Post,  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
Pyramid  Harbor,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Chilkat  Inlet,  and  about  80  miles 
northwest  of  Juneau.  After  leaving  the  post  the  trail  leads  along  the  west  shore 
of  Chilkat  Inlet  for  about  4  miles,  when  it  enters  a  beautiful  meadow  which  extends 
for  several  miles  aloug  the  west  bank  of  the  Chilkat.  The  Kalsekahin  River  is 
crossed  about  9  miles  from  the  post,  where  the  trail  detours  from  the  main  river  and 
enters  the  high  ground  alon«^  the  foot  of  the  range  reentering  the  level  country 
about  a  half  mile  before  arriving  at  the  tollhouse,  situate  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Takhin  River,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  from  the  post  at  the  harbor.  A 
very  good  bridge  spans  the  main  channel  of  the  Takhin  River,  and  as  the  other 
channels  are  narrow  and  shallow  there  is  no  trouble  in  crossing  this  stream  even 
for  foot  travelers.  Between  the  tollhouse  and  the  post  at  tbe  harbor  there  haa 
been  considerable  money  expended  in  corduroying  the  swampy  places,  removing  the 
dense  underbrush,  and  graaing  tbe  uneven  ground,  sufficiently  wide  for  a  wagon 
road.  Proceeding  from  tbe  tollhouse  the  route  trends  in  a  general  northwesterly 
direction  along  the  crest  of  alow  ridge  lying  mid  way  between  the  Chilkat  River  and 
a  beautiful  luke  of  the  same  name. 

At  a  point  about  18  miles  f^om  the  harbor  post  the  trail  comes  out  into  a  small 
clearing  at  the  very  edge  of  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Chilkat  River  Valley,  from 
which  vantage  ground  the  scenery  is  most  beautiful,  as  the  valley,  with  its  numer- 
ous river  channels,  islands,  and  level  meadows,  can  be  viewed  up  and  down  for  a 
distance  of  at  ]east  20  miles.  At  a  distance  of  23  miles  the  Chilkat  Valley  is  again 
entered,  and  the  trail  proceeds  over  a  level  country  until  the  banks  of  the  Takhin 
River  are  reached,  25  miles  from  the  post.  This  stretch  of  12  miles  from  the  toll- 
honse  to  the  Takhin  River  has  been  well  constructed,  for,  as  tbe  country  is  densely 
timbered  an<l  quite  rough  in  places,  it  required  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  clear  the  way 
and  to  excavate  the  rock  and  earth  in  establishing  an  easy  grade  for  riding  horsee 
and  pack  animals.  There  have  been  also  a  number  of  extensive  bridges  across  the 
small  streams  constructed  on  this  section  of  the  trail.  After  striking  the  Takhin 
River  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  considerable  heavy  grading  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  over  a  mile  to  the  crossing  of  Clear  Water,  which  forms 
the  outlet  of  Chilkat  Lake. 

The  trail  from  this  point  extends  over  the  river  bottom  in  a  diagonal  direction  for 
a  distance  of  about  H  miles  to  near  the  confluence  of  Trout  Creek,  which  latter 
stream  is  crossed  at  a  point  about  29  miles  iVom  the  harbor  post.  At  this  point  it  is 
a  good  place  to  camp,  as  an  extensive  meadow  borders  the  creek  on  the  west  side  for 
several  miles.  Proceeding  on  our  way,  the  trail  skirts  along  the  east  bank  of  Trout 
Creek  for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  passing  over  a  low  ridge,  comea  out  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clahena  River  31  miles  from  the  post.  The  trail  from  Trout  Creek  to  the  latter 
river  has  been  well  constructed^  considerable  corduroy  being  used,  and  several  bridges 
span  the  small  streams  and  miry  places.  From  where  the  river  is  iirst  encountered 
tne  path  has  been  constructed  for  a  distance  of  4  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
stream  at  considerable  expense,  as  in  many  places  the  banks  are  qnite  abrupt  and 
required  considerable  excavating.  Thirty-five  miles  from  the  post  the  Clahena  Riyer 
is  crossed  at  a  point  where  there  are  nnmerous  channels  on  the  river  bottom,  and 
consequently  none  of  the  streams  are  very  large  or  difficult  to  cross.  After  the  trail 
crosses  the  Clahena  the  route  borders  the  norUi  bank  of  the  stream  for  a  distance  of 
2  miles  to  Boulder  Creek,  which  is  another  fine  location  for  a  camping  ground,  as  the 
site  is  well  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good,  clear  water,  fine  timber,  and 
considerable  grass  for  animals. 

In  this  vicinity  quartz  croppings  are  quite  numerons,  and  there  seems  to  be  many 
geological  reasons  for  concluding  that  this  locality  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the  quarts 
mineral  belt,  known  ae  tbe  mother  lode  of  Alaska.    From  Boulder  Creek  to  the 
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international  bonndai^  line  between  British  Colnmbia  and  the  territory  of  the 
United  Statee,  the  trail  has  been  graded  along  the  foot  of  the  range,  a  short  distance 
from  therlTer,  and  good  work  has  been  done  on  this  section.  At  the  boundary  line, 
or  at  least  where  the  boundary  line  is  snpposed  to  be,  the  ronte  taken  is  over  a  rather 
steep  hillside,  which  is  well  graded  for  a  distance  of  abont5milesto  Pleasant  Camp, 
the  second  post  on  the  Dalton  trail,  established  by  the  promoters  of  the  ronte.  This 
camp  is  now  quite  an  important  place,  as  it  is  the  headqnarters  for  the  Canadian 
police  and  a  convenient  trading  post  for  the  nnmerons  prospectors  now  in  that 
vicinity  and  the  many  natives  living  in  the  neighborhood.  The  distance  from  the 
harbor  x>ost  to  Pleasant  Camp  is  abont  45  miles.  The  route  has  been  well  selected  over 
the  best  ground,  and  the  work  done  in  a  good  and  substantial  manner. 

In  oonclusion,  I  would  say  that  this  route  into  the  interior  of  Alaska,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Northwest  Territory  has  been  extensively  traveled  in  the  past  two  years, 
and  is  considered  by  far  the  best  and,  in  fact,  the  only  practical  land  route  into  the 
new  and  extensive  gold  fields  of  the  Upper  Yukon. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  money  and  labor  expended  on  the  construction, 
made  necessary  by  the  nature  of  l^e  country  which  the  trail  passes  through  and  the 
necessity  of  establishing  easy  grades  for  pack  animals  and  for  drivini^  stock  over. 

The  promoters  deserve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  this  route  has  been 
constructed,  and  it  is  also  a  great  public  benefit  for  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  interior  mines,  as  it  furnishes  an  easy  way  of  ingress  into  the  vast  regions  of  the 
now  famous  Yukon  watershed,  where  mining  towns  and  cities  are  coming  into  exist- 
ence, and  where  an  army  of  men  is  directing  its  energy  and  ambition  in  the  e£fort  to 
grasp  its  wealth. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  Garsidk,  Mining  Engineer, 

JuKEAU,  Alaska,  October  6, 1898, 


Appendix  C. 

Alaska  puhUoaHone  within  the  district  of  Alaska, 

^fea,-— The  Dyea  Press. 

Skagway, — Skagway  News;  The  Daily  Alaskan. 

Juneau. — The  Alaskan  Miner;  Alaska  Mining  Record. 

Wrangell, — Fort  Wrangell  News;  The  Stickeen  River  Journal. 

8itka,'~The  Alaskan. 
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KXEOUTIYB  DEPABTMENT  OF  ABIZONA, 

Phcsnix,  Ariz.j  August  31j  189< 
:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affs 
>pment,  and  progress  of  Arizona  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  II 
Lch  I  deem  it  proper  to  report  fally  upon  the  general  conditio] 
orial  afiGairSy  in  addition  to  the  changes  and  progress  made  wit 
^ar: 

POPULATION. 

complete  census  has  been  taken  since  1890.  The  population 
ised  yery  rapidly  within  the  last  eight  years,  and  it  is  belie 
:he  Territory  has  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  100,000  people. 
)  dass  of  immigration  to  the  Territory  insures  a  high  grad 
nship.  The  great  and  varied  resources  of  Arizona  invite  strc 
geous  (characters,  who  come  seeking  investments  and  perman 
B.  Social  and  moral  conditions  here  compare  favorably  with 
)n  of  the  Union.  Our  citizens  are  true,  honest  Americi 
sely  loyal  and  patriotic.  They  enjoy  the  proud  distinctioi 
:  the  first  to  respond  to  their  country's  call  for  volunteers  for 
ust  close<l.  Arizona  very  promptly  tendered  to  the  Govemm 
iteers  that,  compared  with  our  population,  in  numbers  far  excee 
mders  made  by  any  other  State  or  Territory.  On  Cuban  soil 
bravery  and  heroic  conduct,  tbey  won  the  admiration  of 
tendom.    An  Arizona  flag:  was  first  hoisted  over  the  rampart 

of  the  Territory's  noble  hei 
^laim  upon  their  country's  gr 
^oke  love  and  respect  as  lon[ 

\m  and  valor,  by  their  thrift 
blic,  fealty  to  national  princip 
Bricanism,  have  earned  and  y 
nment.    They  all  ask  that  wl 
nission  of  the  Territory  into 
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;,  in  tabulated  form,  of  the  taxi 
according  to  the  assessment  i 
d  of  equalization,  for  the  cun 
ciiJ  records  and  are  reliable, 
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asseisments  are  very  low  on  acconnt  of  the  unwise  system  of  low  yafai- 
ations  and  high  rates  which  prevails  in  the  Territory. 


CuoDty. 


Land. 


Valoe. 


Value  of 
improve- 
ments. 


Value  of  city 

and  town 

lota. 


Value  of 
improTe- 
menta. 


Apacbe ..., 
Cfiohise  .... 
Coconino . . 
Gruham... 

Gila 

Maricopa.. 
Idobave.... 
Kavsjo.... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai... 

Total 


Aeret. 
862,842.67 
116,921.87 
698, 883.50 
38,605.80 
5.051 
248.322 
6.997.12 
1,036.429 
a  187. 594 

62, 719. 60 
a895,412.91 
76,956 


$268, 
115, 
237, 
378, 
152, 
8,311, 
24, 
260. 
243. 
386. 
54U, 
223, 


278.05 
619.00 
388.88 
231.00 
075.00 
812.00 
630.17 
800.50 
749.00 
192.00 
286.21 
895.00 


$36,934.00 

73,990.00 

17, 167. 41 

286,490.70 

9,825.00 

495,973.00 

138,029.71 

35,216.00 

170,397.00 

208,673.64 

104,750.00 

9,636.00 


$15,677.00 
25.094.00 

136,626.67 
82,103.40 
59,537.50 
2,468,052.00 
36,303.00 
73.037.83 

552,810.00 
50,251.30 

872,650.50 
63,972.00 


$45,007.00 
859, 083. 00 
190,642.00 
134,966.80 
102,895.00 
1,196,206.00 

88,975.00 
140,940.00 
897,200.00 

55.640.00 
666,393.00 

82, 266. 00 


8,733,160.86     5,825.566.71 


1,686,950.86 


8,876,916.20 


8.838,682.80 


County. 


Apache.... 

Cochirto 

Coconino  .. 
Graham  ... 

Gila 

liaricopa  . . 
Hohave.... 
NaviSJo  .... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavaptii ... 
Ynma 

Total 


HorsM. 


Number. 


Value. 


2,493 

4.001 
8,068 
8,608 
3,048 
4,458 
2,877 
2.414 
5,372 
2,067 
6,403 
434 


$43,032.00 
56, 904. 00 
62,911.00 
72, 160. 00 
46, 315. 00 

105. 337. 00 
•JO,  205. 00 
46,529.00 
73, 182. 00 
30,855.00 

109.406.00 
6, 186. 00 


40.188 


728,112.00 


Mules. 


Number.      Value. 


42 

164 

21 

197 

119 

212 

27 

39 

819 

86 

82 

68 


$1,056.00 
8.211.00 

060.00 
8,993.80 
2,553.00 
6,312.00 

695.00 
1,060.00 
7,700.00 
1,560.00 
2,015.00 
1,016.00 


1,865 


31,020.80 


Aaaea. 


Number.       Value, 


134 

206 

80 

895 

257 

31 

88 

78 

61 

60 

220 

6 


1,660 


$660.00 

988.00 

175.50 

8,633.00 

1,268.00 

165.00 

440.00 

452.00 

876.00 

207.00 

8,104.00 

80.00 


10,408.50 


County. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Number. 


Valuer 


Number. 


Value. 


Goate. 


Number.        Value. 


Apache.... 

Cochise 

Coconino  .. 
Graham  ... 

Gila 

Maricopa . . 
Mohave.... 
Navaio  .... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai . . . 
Yuma 

Total 


8,308 
64,063 
18,794 
64,825 
42,757 
24.213 
25,705 

8.022 
56,781 
20,274 
56,661 
837 


$93,181.00 
656,645.76 
192,638.50 
665,200.00 
427.786.00 
308,254.00 
257,050.00 
96,264.00 
678, 160. 00 
328.415.00 
671.355.00 
8,370.00 


75,024 

6,330 

183,750 

1,016 

8,539 
6.800 

86,022 
2,816 
4,300 

26,367 


$160,048.00 

12,660.00 

867,500.00 

2,032.00 

10.00 

17.078.00 

13.600.00 

172,044.00 

5,630.00 

8,600.00 

60,784.00 


824 

1,862 

105 

2,455 

4,484 

1,052 

600 

517 

152 


$1,648.00. 
2,724.00 

210.00 
4,910.00 
8,068.00 
2,104.00 
1,000.00 
1,084.00 

804.00 


8,117 


6,234.00 


897,240 


4,168,364.26 


809,968 


790.936.00 


14,568 


29.136.00 


County. 


Apache.... 

Cochise 

Coconino  .. 
Graham  ... 

Gila 

Maricopa . . 
Mohave . . . 
Navajo.... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai... 
Yuma 

Total 


Swine. 


Number.      Value, 


900 
61 
200 
482 
450 
6,606 
87 
276 
634 
187 
748 


9,097 


$605.50 

461.00 

686.50 

1,200.60 

1, 317. 60 

18,762.50 

315.00 

1,297.25 

1,862.00 

561.00 

1, 857. 60 

1,089.00 


24.604.25 


All  other 
property. 


Bailroada. 


Milea. 


$100,418.85 
542. 348.  00 
401.371.22 
667. 204. 85 
355.891.00 
795, 478. 63 
136. 669. 00 
119. 346. 85 
649.553.00 
82. 706. 00 

1,848,012.16 
188,062.76 


54.482 
175.56 
118.66 

41 


07 

108.076 
67.208 

117 
78.70 
60.562 
82.60 


6,237,947.82 


089.668 


Value. 


$272,410.00 
937, 243. 50 
639,330.00 
128,606.60 


456.331.87 
640,880.00 
286,040.00 
677,817.00 
476,222.45 
808.760. 00 
602,639.85 


5,014,680.77 


Total  valua- 
tion. 


$1,019,000.80 
2,787.761.25 
8,147.507.68 
2,265,870.65 
1,167,891.00 
0,174.865.50 
1,307,181.88 
1,234,061.43 
8,753,240.00 
1,620,788.29 
8,979,247.87 
1,006,049.61 


31,473.850.00 


•Inoludea  patented  mines. 
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According  to  tlie*foregolDg  table,  the  Territory  has  the  following 
assessed  taxable  property: 

3,733,150.86  acrea  of  taxable  land $5,826,566.71 

Improvements  thereon 1,586,950.86 

City  and  town  lots 8,875,915.20 

Improvements  thereon 8,838,552.80 

40,183  hoTMS 723,112.00 

1,366  mnlee 81,029.80 

1,550  aflses 10,498.50 

397,240  cattle 4,158,364.25 

899.968  aheep 799,936.00 

14,568  goate 29,136.00 

9,097  swine 24,604.25 

989.568  miles  railroad 5,014,680.77 

All  other  property 5,237,947.32 

Total 81,473,359.96 

The  average  valnatiou  is: 

Land,  per  acre $1.56 

Horsee,  per  head 18. 24 

Mnles,  per  head 22.73 

Cattle,  per  head 10.41 

Goats,  per  head 2.00 

Hogs,  per  head 2.70 

Ames,  per  head « 6. 77 

Sheep,  per  head 2.00 

Railroads,  per  mile 5,071.02 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  recapitulation  that  values  are  very 
low.  The  valuation  of  the  personal  aud  other  property  not  stated  is 
t'orrespondiugly  low,  which,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property  of  Arizona  escapes 
assessment  altogether,  accounts  for  the  apparent  anomaly  of  conditions 
in  reference  to  the  wealth,  debt,  and  taxes  of  the  Territory. 

The  rate  of  taxation  differs  in  the  different  counties,  but  the  average 
rate  throughout  Arizona  for  all  purposes  is  about  $3.50  on  $100,  80 
cents  of  which,  this  «year,  is  for  Territorial  purposes  solely.  Earnest 
effort  will  be  made  to  induce  the  next  Territorial  legislature,  which  will 
convene  in  January,  1899,  to  so  revise  the  revenue  laws  in  reference  to 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  as  to  substantially  correct  the 
faults  referred  to. 


statement  of  the  handed  and  floating  debt  of  the  Territory  July  1, 1898, 


Title  of  bonds.' 


Bate  of  issue.  Time.     Rate.     Amount. 


July 
Nov. 


M885 
1,1885 


Insane  Asylum .......•••....•.• 

Wagon  Boad  and  Bridge 

GOa  Bridge May  16,1886 

Axisona  UniTenity Jan.    1,1887 

WorU'sFair July    1,1892 

TSrritorlalfDndlng Jan.  16,1888 

Do I  July  16,1892 

Do I  Jan.  16.1896 

Total : 

Bloating  debt  (warrants) 


Tears. 
20 
16 
15 
20 
20 
25 
60 
60 


Peret, 
7 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 
5 
6 


$90,000.00 
12,000.00 
16,000.00 
14,000.00 
80,000.00 

160, 000.  00 
2,000,000.00 
08,000.00 


2,379,000.00 
261,288.44 


Total 2,630,288.44 

Dsdnctoonnly  and  city  Amded  debt  of  Territory 1,633,027.67 


Aegregate  Territorial  Indebtedness, 
casta  on  b 


1  band. 


Net  debt  of  Territory.. 


997,260.87 
123,861.24 


873,899.68 
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To  tbe  citizens  of  Eastern  States  who  are  an  acquainted  with  conditions 
here  the  above  statement  of  indebtedness  will  probably  appear  exces- 
sive, especially  when  compared  with  tbe  amonnt  of  assessable  property 
listed;  but  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  upward  of  $100,0(M),000.  to 
which  we  would  be  justly  entitled  if  our  property  were  assei^sed  and 
valued  according  to  Eastern  systems,  our  debt  would  be  very  light. 

It  is  intended  to  fund  the  floating  debt  iuto  low  iuterest-bearing 
bonds,  and  remove  all  necessity  for  a  floating  debt  by  a  sufficient  tax 
levy  each  year  to  provide  for  all  expenses  of  government. 

CUSTOMS. 

Following  is  a  statement  by  the  collector  of  customs,  port  of  Nogales, 
of  the  business  of  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the  current  year: 

Staiemmt  of  imporU  into  ike  district  of  Arizona  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO, 
1897,  and  June  SO,  1898,  respectively, 

CONSUMPTION. 


When  imported. 


Free. 


Dutiable. 


Total  Imports. 


Datiee  col- 
lected. 


1807. 


July 

Augnst 

September. 

Octobei 

November . 
December.. 


1898. 


January  .. 
February . 
March.... 
April 

M»y 

June 


$122,807.00 
194.98:1.00 
181,778.00 
215.22U.00 
209.731.00 
370,582.00 


890, 637. 00 
272.757.00 
756, 367. 00 
893,180.00 
146.313.00 
177,776.00 


$12,806.00 
4,066.00 
1.425.00 
13,821.35 
65,270.00 
38,690.09 


42.007.00 
14,924.00 
19.401.00 
86, 187. 00 
37.721.00 
6,107.00 


$135,203.00 
109,049.00 
183.20:(.00 
229,050.35 
265.0U1.00 
400,181.00 


483,644.00 
287,681.00 
775,768.00 
429.367.00 
184,034.00 
183.883.00 


Total  1897-08  . 
Total  1896-07  . 


8,4:{2,230.00 
2,427,292.00 


282,734.85 
620,472.00 


8,714,064.35 
8,047,764.00 


Increase 

Decrease , 

Additional   duties  pertaining   to 
abore  months  


1, 004, 938. 00 


837,737.65 


667,200.00 


Total  increase  in  duties  collected. 


$3  057.11 
1,841.80 
475.57 
5,573.88 
82,488.63 
24,460.00 


19,688.00 
6,180.98 
8.898.24 
16,905.48 
14.621.78 
2,567.00 


137,655.46 
126, 000. 15 


11,655.31 


667.58 


12.322.84 


WABBHOUSB  AND  IMMEDIATE  TRANSPORTATION. 


When  imported. 


Talues. 


DuUes. 


July 

Auf^ust  — 
September . 

October 

November . 
December.. 


January.. 
February . 
March.... 

AprU 

May 

June 


1897. 


Totals  1807-08. 
Totals  1806-07. 


Inereass.. 
Decteasa.. 


$40,237.00 
37,426.00 
25,201.00 
27.851.00 
83.787.00 
08,444.00 


61,675.00 
58,  i:)8. 00 
43,250.00 
61,276.00 
211,484.00 
124,861.00 


803,728.00 
1,005,128.00 


201,400.00 


$0,361.25 
18,052.21 
6,033.06 
0,631.00 
7,837.02 
14,603.08 


12,026.80 
17,242.23 
14.065.04 
15,348.76 
74,366.00 
62,341.70 


246,703.18 
01,434.56 


154,267.07 
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The  port  of  Nopiles  being  the  port  of  first  arrival  for  merchandise  entering  the 
dintriet  of  Arizona  in  bond,  this  diHtrict  should  in  all  faimefia  l)e  credited  with  the 
datiee  accruing  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  for  practically  all  the  work  inyolved 
in  attending  to  these  importations  is  done  at  Nogales,  although  the  duties  are  paid 
at  the  several  ports  of  destination. 

Thus,  the  district  of  Arizona  may  Justly  claim  the  following  as  the  business  trans- 
acted therein  daring  the  past  fiscal  year:  Total  imports,  $4,518,692.35;  duties, 
1384,025.12. 

Comparative  $tatement  of  percentage  of  dutiable  and  free  importatione  for  ooHeumption  and 
ike  average  rate  of  duty  oolleoted  on  dutiable  merchandise. 


Tear. 

Im  porta. 

Dutiable. 

Free  of 
duty. 

ATerage 
rate  of 

duty  col- 
lected. 

We-«7 

1B97-M 

f3. 047. 764. 00 
8,711,964.85 

Per§mt. 
28 
7| 

Percent. 
67 

Percent, 
20.8 
48.7 

Number  of  caiiU  imported,  free  and  dutiable,  with  value  of  dutiable. 


Imported. 

Value  of 
dutiable. 

Year. 

Paying 
duty. 

Free  of 
duty. 

1896-97 

Bead. 
87, 461 
82,231 

Bead. 
12,749 
6.428 

$542,649 
212,422 

Un-86 

Decreaee 

G5.230 

6,821 

830,227 

Dutiee  levied  and  collected  on  cattle. 


Year. 


I  Number 
of  head. 


Duties  levied  fl^I^ 
and  collected.  ^  ^^^^ 


un-^. 


87,461 
32,231 


$106,637.01 
93,227.52 


♦1.21f 


Exporte. 


vmtM 

vmjn 

Inereaae 


Total  value. 


$1,188,381 
1, 032, 414 


155,967 


AOBIOULTURB  AND  HOETIOULTXTEB. 

(A  leport  by  the  acting  director  of  the  exi>eTlment  etatlon  of  the  University  of  Ariaona.] 

Eaeh  year  is  adding  largely  to  the  agricnltural  and  horticultural  development  of 
the  Territory  of  Arixona.  Although  as  yet  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  area  is 
vider  cultiTation,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  vast  area  of  the  Territory, 
tbe  arable  lands  are  by  no  means  inHignificant.  I  am  unable  from  any  available  sta- 
tistics to  obtain  authentic  data  as  to  the  exact  area  of  the  counties  under  cultiva- 
tioQ  and  in  process  of  being  reclaimed.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  Territory, 
cnbracine  some  22,500,000  acres,  considerably  less  than  one-half  per  cent  is  arable 
lttd«  Of  the  arable  lands  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  million  acres  are  under  canal 
togation  at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  canals  in  process  of  construction  this 
*(6ft  will  soon  be  greatly  aagmented.    The  arable  lands  of  the  Territory  are  in  the 
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aegregate  greater  than  the  total  area  of  the  smaller  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
a  large  portion  of  these  lands  will  at  no  distant  date  come  under  oultivation. 

When,  in  connection  with  this,  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  nnder 
proper  irrigation  mach  more  can  he  produced  in  a  given  time  than  on  an  equal  area 
m  a  non -irrigated  region,  we  begin  to  get  some  notion  of  the  value  of  our  agricul- 
tural lands. 

The  agricultural  development  in  Arizona  is  rapidly  giving  stability  to  our  present 
population,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  population  of  the  Territory  ten 
years  or  more  ago.  Our  population  is  fast  becoming  communities  of  homes,  and  tlie 
nomadic  miner  is  no  longer  the  most  important  personage  in  our  commonwealth. 
The  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  is  so  varied  that  a  great  variety  of  crops  may  be 
produced,  varying  from  semitropical  plants  to  plants  usually  grown  in  colder  por- 
tions of  the  temperate  zone. 

Of  the  arable  lands  now  under  cultivation,  approximately  280,000  acres  are  in  Salt 
River  Valley.  This  valley  is  of  wide  extent,  practically  level  and  perfectly  situated 
for  irrigating  on  a  large  scale  from  canals.  Canals  at  Yuma  and  elsewhere  are  now 
in  process  or  construction,  which,  when  complete,  will  add  materially  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  Territory. 

The  live  stock  interests  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  few  years, 
largely  through  agricultural  development.  Until  recently  all  cattle  and  other  stock 
produced  in  the  Territory  were  grazed  upon  our  35,000,000  to  40,000,000  acres  of 
grazing  lands  and  sold  directly  from  the  range.  With  the  development  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  advent  of  mixed  husbandry  much  of  oiir  stock  is  fattened  on  alfalfa, 
sorghum,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  and  placed  upon  the  market  at  a  greatly 
increased  weight  and  at  a  higher  price. 

Swine  are  fattened  on  growing  alfalfa  in  Salt  River  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  large 
numbers,  a  little  grain  being  fed  prior  to  marketing.  Although  Arizona  is  largely  a 
grazing  Territory  with  mauy  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  her  stock,  general  farm- 
ing or  mixed  husbandry  is  rapidly  taking  an  important  place  and  at  no  distant  day 
wul  become  the  occupation  of  a  majority  of  our  population.  During  the  period  of 
agricultural  development  the  poor  methods  employed  in  tilling  the  soil  militate 
against  the  best  success  with  agricultural  and  horticultural  crops.  With  better 
cultivation  and  closer  attention  to  the  application  of  water  in  irrigation,  larger  and 
better  crops  will  be  realized.  In  most  cases  a  smaller  acreage  with  closer  attention 
to  time  of  planting  and  cultivating  will  produce  better  and  more  than  a  larger  acre- 
age when  handled  as  it  is  at  present. 

Among  the  many  agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  the  following  are  worthy 
of  consideration: 

Nbw  Crops. 

the  sugar  bebt. 

Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie,  who  has  charge  of  experimental  work  with  sugar  beets  in 
Arizona  at  the  present  time,  writes  as  follows: 

''(1)  Can  sugar  beets  of  good  quality  and  satisfactory  size  be  grown  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  t  (2)  At  what  time  or  times.of  the  year  should  the  seed  be  sown!  (3) 
What  methods  of  irrigation  and  culture  should  be  followed  in  order  to  insure  suc- 
cess f  (4)  At  what  approximate  cost  can  sugar  beets  be  raised  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  valley  T 

"The  first  of  these  questions  has  already  been  answered  in  the  a£Srmative.  By 
acting  director  of  the  experiment  station,  arrangements  were  made  with  several 
ranchers  for  the  use  of  a  plat  of  land  varying  in  size  from  one-eighth  to  throe-fourths 
of  an  acre,  and  the  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  the  soiL  the  seeding  of  the 
plats,  and  the  entire  subsequent  care  of  them  placed  in  mv  hands.  The  twelve 
plats  have  been  prepared,  seeded,  thinned,  irrigated,  hoed,  and  cultivated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  known  methods,  and  as  a  result  all  have  produced  beets  of  good 
quality,  and  on  most  of  the  plats  the  yield  will  be  satisfactory.  Although  at  this 
writing  (July  4)  the  beets  of  some  of  the  plats  are  not  ftiUy  matured,  yet  the  recent 
samples  sent  Professor  Forbes  for  analysis  show  a  sugar  content  of  from  11.3  to  16.1 
per  cent,  and  a  parity  coefficient  of  79.7  to  88,  the  average  weight  of  the  beets  being 
about  1  pound. 

"  The  second  question  has  been  partially  answered,  and  work  now  contemplated 
ought  to  answer  it  quite  fully.  It  has  been  found  that  good  beets  can  be  ^own 
from  seed  sown  in  January,  February,  and  the  early  part  of  March,  and  it  is  snp- 
]>osed  that  similar  results  will  be  found  in  the  sowing  of  seed  during  July  and 
August.  One  plat  has  already  been  seeded  during  July,  and  the  plan  is  to  seed 
others  at  intervals  for  two  months. 

"  Much  has  been  determined  as  to  the  best  methods  of  irrigation  and  culture  for 
this  region,  by  the  work  already  done,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  much  more  will  be 
laamad  from  the  experiments  planned  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
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"  Upon  the  small  plats  grown  thus  far  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  obtain  mncb 
data  bearing  opon  ine  foarth  question.  Bat  throoffh  the  cooperation  of  the  Ari- 
zona Improvement  Company,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  raising  3  acres 
of  beets  m  one  plat  at  a  comparativelj  smaU  expense  to  the  experiment  station. 
The  plan  is  to  keep  a  careful  account  of  the  labor  expended  upon  this  plat,  and  also 
a  rec(»rd  of  the  amount  of  water  nsed  in  irrigating  it,  that  tbe  approximate  cost  of 
g;rowing  beets  in  this  valley  may  be  determined. 

''The  work  done  by  the  experiment  station  this  year  ought  to  result  in  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  an  industry  that  will  be  a  great  benefit  not  only  to  the  Salt  River  YiJley 
bat  to  the  entire  Territory.'' 

8UPPLBMB19TAI.  REPORT  ON  8UOAR  BEST. 

"As  stated,  the  work  witb  sugar  beets  this  year  bas  been  on  a  small  number  of 
plate  of  larger  area,  under  tbe  care  of  an  expert  in  beet  culture  and  in  the  most 
£ivorable  situations  that  could  be  found.  Tbe  variety  of  beets  planted  in  nearly  all 
eases  is  the  Klein  Wanslebener,  wbicb  was  found  last  year  to  give  best  results;  and, 
foTtbermore,  the  work  has  been  concentrated  in  tbe  vicinity  of  PboBuix  and  Tenipe, 
Ariz.  The  results,  as  were  expected,  are  much  better  by  reason  of  these  precautious, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  This  table,  among  other  data,  gives  the  results 
of  analyses  made  within  the  space  of  about  a  month  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  first  part  of  August,  at  which  time  the  beets  seem  most  generaUy  mature.  When 
we  remeuiber  that  the  ideal  sugar  beet  weighs  about  li  pounds,  contains  not  less 
than  12  per  cent  of  sugar  and  has  a  purity  of  not  less  than  80,  it  will  at  once  be  Heen 
that  the  above  results  are,  in  most  instances,  of  eminently  high  <  haracter.  In  but 
one  ease  does  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  fall  below  12  and  in  but  few  cases 
does  the  purity  fall,  seriously  below  80.  In  some  cases  the  results  are  remarkably 
excellent.  For  instance,  the  analysis  of  beets  from  the  Indian  school,  near  Phoenix, 
weighing  17  ounces,  containing  14.8  per  cent  sugar  in  tho  beet  with  a  purity  of  89.1, 
is  an  unusually  fine  commercial  article. 

'<  These  results,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  a  vast  improvement  over  those  obtained  last 
year  and  give  us  grounds  for  believing  that  the  experiments  will  end  in  a  favorable 
solution  of  the  problem  of  sugar-beet  agriculture  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  The 
work  is  as  yet  by  no  means  finished,  but  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be  able  to 
state  pretty  certainly  as  to  the  feasibility  of  beet  culture  in  this  locality. 


Grower. 

Welghtof 

Sngar  in 
beeto. 

Purity. 

Date  of 
planting. 

Date  of 

analyBis. 

SoiL 

Indian  School  Phopnlx 

17* 
11 

ill 

15 
171 

18 
16J 
20 

17 

Percent. 
14.8 
14.7 
13.8 
15.8 
14.2 
ILl 
12.4 

16.3 
12.4 
18.4 
12.3 
12.5 
14.1 

80.1 
85.8 
82.2 
82.1 
78.7 
75.5 
77.8 

76.5 

77.4 
83.8 
78.8 
8U.9 
80.0 

1898 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  22 
...do.... 
Feb.  24 
...do.... 
Feb.  25 
Mar.    1 

Jan.  — 
Mar.  14 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  24 
Jan.  - 

1808 
Jnly  19 
July  20 
Ang.    9 
July  28 
July  27 
July  17 
July    9 

Aug.   1 
Aog.    8 
July  19 
...do... 
...do.... 
July  80 

Heavy  clay. 
Sandy  soU. 
Heavy  loam. 
Sandy  loam. 
Heavy  loam. 
Sandy  loam. 
Heavy  clay. 

CUy. 

Heavy  loam. 
Heavy  clay. 
Sandy. 
Do. 

i3o 

W.  J.  Mnrphy  Ranch,  Phoenix .... 
CbrifltT  Ranch.  Phosnix 

Greor  Ranch,  PhcBniz 

Tovler  Broa'.  Ranch.  Phoenix 

/owler  Bros.    Ranch,    Phoenix, 
(mrlier  plantbig) 

P.A.Hoagfa  Ran'3&,T«npe 

Bxpariaent  Station.  Phnnix 

Do 

Do 

TncaonPlat 

Clay  loam. 

CANAIORE. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Forbes  writes  as  follows  in  relation  to  Canaigre: 

"Canaigre,  known  to  botanists  as  Rnmex  hymenosepalus,  is  a  native  of  the  arid 
Bonthweetem  part  of  tbe  United  States  and  adjacent  Mexico.  In  this  region  it  has 
long  been  known  and  nsed  by  the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans  for  the  purpose  of  tan- 
ning leather  and  to  some  extent  also  medicinally.  At  yarious  times  within  the  past 
twenty  years  casual  attention  had  been  given  to  this  plant  by  various  collectors  and 
ebemists.  but  it  was  not  until  1891  that  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  began  the 
work  of  its  investigation  in  real  earnest.  The  publications  issued  by  this  station  at 
TarioQS  times  resulted  in  attracting  commercial  attention  to  the  plant.  Various 
experimenta  of  a  commercial  nature  established  its  usefulness  for  the  purpose  of 
tanning  various  grades  of  leather.  It  is  of  special  value  in  connection  with  cheaper 
tauiages,  snch  as  hemlock,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight,  pliability,  and  tough- 
ntts  to  the  leather.  It  is  capable  of  producing  special  grades  of  leather  of  particu- 
lar exoellence,  such  aa  enameled,  patent,  dashboard,  and  high-grade  upper  leathers. 
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1  propoBition,  canaigre  is  certainly  attracttve.  Tarn 
}tioD  of  leather  depeuds,  is  obtained  from  the  barks 
cially  chestuaty  oak,  and  hemlock.  These  forests,  oi 
's  for  replacement,  if  in  fact  they  are  ever  allowed  to  fcr 
is  an  anneal  or  biennial  crop,  so  that  tannic  acid,  whi 
»8t  with  meat,  floar,  or  iron,  should  be  produced  bv  a|{ 
umediately  remanerative  as  those  employed  in  tne  p 
^e  meu  root  contains  from  8  to  12  per  cent  tannic  ac 
a  the  dry  material.  The  plant  is  a  winter  erower,  a 
t  in  the  irrigation  of  preat  areas  in  the  arid  south w 
is  because  water  for  irrigation  is  much  more  abnndi 

]trtioularly  suited  for  operations  on  a  large  scale,  it  bel 
)  entirely  by  machinery.  For  this  reason  it  is  likely  tl 
ge  companies  owning  extensive  tracts  of  land,  extri 
neries  also. 

bursa  have  been  made  with  this  plant  np  to  the  pres< 
Canaigre  Company  has  about  2,300  acres  near  Tem; 
ave  about  2,000  acres  in  southern  California;  a  lai 
:  operations  in  central  New  Mexico,  and  various  oil 
%ye  been  started  in  Virginia,  Florida,  Texas,  Bandwi 
e.  As  a  result  of  these  ventures  up  to  date,  it  has  be 
how  to  manage  the  crop,  and  the  confidence  with  whi 
g  with  their  operations  augurs  well  for  the  commerc 

THE  DATS  PALM. 

artment  of  Agriculture  imported  and  distributed  to  ^ 
gions  of  the  Southwest  a  number  of  date  palms.  Th< 
nters  of  the  Old  World,  and  were  supposed  to  be  suoki 
nt.  Nine  of  these  imported  palms  are  now  growing 
m  at  Pbcenix,  some  of  them  measuring  from  18  to  20  fi 
t  this  year.  Previously  to  this  importation,  seedli 
It  River  Valley  and  other  portions  of  southern  Arizo 
umber  of  seedlings  have  produced  fruit  of  fair  quali 
^  the  tree. 

ed  States  does  the  date  palm  do  so  well  as  in  sonthc 
ae  the  date  palm  is  a  tree  of  the  desert,  and  by  nati 

for  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  will  withsta 
>ture,  and  will  come  throut^h  the  winter  without  seric 
e  falls  as  low  as  15^  F.  below  freezing.    Experience  1 

climate  fatal  to  the  orange  and  lemon  is  not  fatal  to  1 

rizona  is  a  new  industry  and  has  been  described  at  c( 
No.  29,  recently  issued  by  the  Arizona  Experiment  S 
'uited  in  Arizona  when  but  five  years  from  seed  and  hs 
muds  of  fruit  when  seven  years  of  age.  Seeds  plant 
where  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  will  germinate  a 
^ntion.  From  the  results  obtained  in  the  growing 
^d  dates  at  Phoenix,  there  is  every  prospect  to  belie 
of  a  number  of  approved  varieties  irom  which  suck 
istry  may  be  built  up  in  southern  Arizona  which  will 
irritory. 

ed  in  1*891  was  $661,596.41,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  exp< 
portion  of  the  dates  consumed  in  this  country  will 
1  regions  of  the  Southwest,  of  which  southern  Ariz^i 
and  soil  conditions  of  southern  Arizona  almost  paral 
ions  of  northern  Africa.  One  fruit  raneh  in  Salt  Ri^ 
at  the  present  time  more  than  300  date  palms.  As  y 
ntage  are  in  bearing.  As  these  dates  are  all  seedlings 
ta^e  will  produce  edible  fruit.  It  is  worthy  the  att4 
isike  an  importation  of  approved  varieties  of  date  pal 
Bufiicient  quantity  to  put  this  industry  upon  a  snbsti 
etted  that  growers  are  under  the  necessity  of  planti 
are  so  remote  that  fruit  of  good  quality  will  result. 

Some  Otheb  New  Crops. 

»ted  above,  quite  annmberof  varieties  of  economic  pi  ai 
ona  have  this  year  been  grown  on  the  grounds  of  i 
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( vliktion.  In  the  case  of  the  most  of  theee  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  gire  the 
reealto.  Cowpeaa  sowed  March  14  jirew  well,  and  at  the  end  of  Jaoe  are  niaturiDg 
a  heaTY  crop  of  seed.  Ninety-eight  varieties  of  Rusbiao  melons  were  planted.  At 
the  end  of  Jnne  some  of  them  are  maturings  and  several  give  promise  ot  being  valu- 
able additions  to  the  melons  of  Salt  River  Valley,  the  region  being  especially  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  early  melons.  A  Turkestan  alfalfa,  said  to  possess  great  drought- 
reeisting  powers,  ia  being  tested  at  the  station. 

Among  the  most  promising  of  new  forage  plants  are  the  Australian  salt  bnshes,  a 
species  of  A  triplex.  A  number  of  species  of  the  same  genus  are  indigenous  to  Arizona, 
iod  in  many  localities  constitute  much  of  the  native  forage.  As  yet  these  Austra- 
lian plants  have  only  been  grown  on  small  areas,  hot  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
they  will  thriTe  under  very  adverse  conditions,  and  uf)on  soil  containing  considerable 
saline  matter.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  experimentally  that  ramie,  the  well- 
known  fiber  plant,  will  grow  well  in  Arizona. 

Cotton  has  been  grown,  in  a  small  way,  for  years  in  portions  of  Arizona.  Some 
jears  a^  the  native  population  grew  sufficient  cotton  to  supply  local  demands, 
the  product  beinff  manufactured  into  the  coarser  grades  of  cloth  by  the  Mexicans. 
It  has  been  well  <&mon8trated  that  cotton  will  mt^Le  a  good  crop  in  the  irrigated 
portions  of  sonthem  Arizona. 

For  many  years  the  Mexicans  have  ji^rown  small  patches  of  su^ar  cane  near  Tucson 
and  Phoenix  for  their  own  consumption.  H.  W.  Blaisdell,  of  the  Yuma  Light  and 
Power  Company,  has  recently  been  experimenting  with  a  view  to  the  caltnre  of  the 
eaoe  on  a  large  scale.  A  sample  of  his  product,  analyzed  during  the  past  year  by 
the  chemist  of  the  experiment  station,  was  found  to  contain  10.9  per  cent  of  cane 
sngar,  with  a  water  content  of  75.2  per  cent.  In  both  these  figures  the  cane  is  about 
tbt  same  as  the  average  article  from  Louisiana,  which,  from  a  recent  report,  appears 
to  contain  from  75  to  79  per  cent  of  water  and  from  8  to  11  per  cent  of  cane  sugar. 

Tobacco  ^rows  well  in  all  parts  of  Arizona  under  irrigation.  A  number  of  wild 
species  are  indigenous  to  the  Territory.  It  has  been  grown  for  many  years  by  the 
Mexican  population  for  local  consumption.  Growers  obtain  12  to  12^  cents  per  pound 
for  the  cured  product  from  local  manufacturers,  who  make  it  up  mostly  for  the  Mexi- 
can trade. 

Many  varieties  have  been  grown  by  the  experiment  station  and  for  experimental 
pojpotses,  manufactured  into  smoking  tobacco  and  cigars.  No  thorough  tests  of 
methods  of  curing  have  as  yet  been  made ;  however,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  good  quality  of  both  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  may  be  grown  in  Arizona. 

Some  Staple  Crops. 

ALFALFA. 

In  no  section  of  the  United  States  does  alfalfa  make  a  better  growth  than  in  the 
irrigated  portions  of  Arizona.  Either  green  or  cured  as  hay,  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  lUfalfa  are  surpanscd  by  few  other  plants.  Domestic  animals  of  all  kinds  relish, 
and,  in  many  cases,  become  fat  upon  the  dry  hay  alone,  and  cows  kept  upon  it  pro- 
dace  milk  of  good  quality  and  in  considerable  quantity.  Not  only  is  it  our  most 
Taloable  pasture  and  hay-producing  plant,  but  as  a  renovator  and  enricher  of  the 
aotl  it  has  no  equal.  * 

The  long  roots,  which  penetrate  the  soil  to  great  depth,  gather  food  elements  froih 
depths  where  no  other  plants  of  like  nature  penetrate,  and  as  a  gatherer  of  nitrogen 
H  ia  not  excelled.  These  food  elements  are  stored  in  the  plant,  and  as  the  plant 
decays  are  given  up  to  succeeding  crops.  If  sufficiently  irrigated,  alfalfa  will  pro- 
dnoe  a  good  growth  upon  any  of  our  soils.  Even  high  mesa  soil,  with  hard,  caliche 
anbaoil  a  few  inches  from  the  surface,  will  produce  several  crops  of  hay  in  a  single 
acaeon  when  given  sufficient  water.  As  a  pasture  plant  in  southern  Arizona  it  pro- 
▼idea  green  food  throughout  the  year.  In  most  sections  of  the  Territory  two  or 
three  crops  of  bay  are  cut  during  the  season,  and  the  Held  pastured  during  the  re- 
Bainder  of  the  year.  In  some  instances  live  cuttings  have  been  made  from  May  to 
October.  The  cost  of  putting  alfalfa  hay  into  the  stack  is  estimated  from  $1.75  to 
12.25  per  ton,  while  the  total  expense  of  the  baled  hay  ready  for  market  is  estimated 
at  $4.50  per  ton.  As  an  illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Arizona  alfalfa  crop  from 
March  1,  1898,  to  June  1,  1898,  627  carloads  ot  bay,  much  of  which  was  alfalfa,  was 
shipped  from  Salt  River  Valley  to  pointH  outside  the  Territory  over  the  M.  and  P.  R.  R. 
aloDe.  This  hay  sold  on  board  cars  at  Salt  River  Valley  at  from  $9  to  $10  per  ton. 
Many  of  the  better  hay  ranches  of  southern  Arizona  are  netting  the  farmers  this 
year  from  r20  to  $30  per  acre. 

Arizona's  extensive  alfalfa  fields  offer  fine  opportunities  for  the  fattening  of  range 
*tock,  and  the  stockmen  of  the  Territory  have,  during  the  post  few  years,  taken 
•dvBDtage  of  the  opportunities  offered  and  have  fattened  thousands  of  cattle  in  the 
▼sUeys,  recei vin/c  substantial  benefits,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  a  new  and  profit- 
Akioaree  of  income  to  the  &nner. 
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WHEAT. 

Each  year  is  adding  largely  to  the  acreage  and  amonnt  of  wheat  prodnoed  in 
Arizona.  As  it  is  largely  a  winter  and  spring  crop,  mataring  before  the  extremely 
dry  weather  and  corresponding  scarcity  of  water,  it  is  grown  extensively  in  many 
portions  of  the  Territory.  Large  flouring  mills  at  Phoenix,  Tempo,  and  TnosoD  are 
supplied  by  Arizona- grown  wheat.  On  a  single  ranch  in  Maricopa  County  the  past 
season  some  2,000  acres  were  grown.  Several  experimental  plats  of  foreign  wheat 
were  grown  this  year  at  the  experiment  station  which  yieldea  from  29  to  4§  bushels 
per  acre.  The  average  yield  for  Maricopa  County  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  30 
Dushels  per  acre. 

BASLBT. 

The  large  acreage  of  barley  produced  in  Arizona  is  to  considerable  extent  cnt 
before  maturity  and  made  into  hay.  The  yield  per  acre  the  past  season  bas  been 
from  1^  to  3  tons  per  acre.  This  hay  has  met  a  ready  sale  in  the  field,  when  baled, 
at  from  $10  to  $11  per  ton.    The  yield  of  grain  per  acre  is  from  30  to  60  bushels. 

0AT8. 

Oats  are  only  raised  to  a  limited  extent,  and  when  grown  are  nsually  cut  before 
maturity  and  made  into  bay.  In  the  small  valleys  in  northern  Arizona  the  oat  crop 
is  of  considerable  importance,  the  yield  frequently  being  60  or  more  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

OORN. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  it  has  been  known  that  fine  crops  of  com 
may  be  grown  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Arizona  Large  crops  of  this  product  are 
annually  grown  on  the  upper  Gila,  in  Graham  County,  and  the  acreage  in  Maricopa 
County  is  annually  increasing.  In  order  that  the  grain  may  properly  fill,  com  most 
be  planted  in  July,  or  sufficiently  late  that  in  maturing  it  will  just  escape  the  fall 
frosts.  The  poor  varieties  of  Mexican  com  formerly  grown  in  Arizona  are  giving 
way  to  the  improved  white  dent  varieties  from  the  North  and  East.  Our  seasons 
are  sufficiently  long  to  grow  a  crop  of  corn  after  harvesting  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley. 

ROOT  CROPS,   VBOBTABLES,  ETC. 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  root  crops  are  grown  in  Arizona.  The  wild  potato  is  indig- 
enous to  the  mountain  regions.  In  the  many  small  valleys  throughout  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Territory  enormous  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor  and  expense.  During  portions  of  the  year,  in  the  irrigated  por- 
tions of  southern  Arizona  potatoes  are  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
local  demand. 

Market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  and  villages  grow  vegetables 
during  every  month  of  the  year.  Cauliflower  ai^d  cabbage  are  raised  in  large 
quantities,  maturing  in  the  early  spring  and  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  Water- 
melons are  ready  for  market  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  July.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  and  are  very  productive.  Peanuts  have  been 
raised  in  quantity  bv  a  few  farmers,  and  upon  the  lighter  soils  are  very  productive 
and  of  superior  quality. 

FRUITS  AND  NUT8. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and 
apples  of  surpassing  quality  are  grown,  but  only  in  limited  quantities.  The  Medi- 
terranean ^apes  have  been  grown  and  snipped  from  Arizona  for  years.  For  two  sea- 
sons varieties  of  grapes  of  the  Eastern  United  States  have  fruited  well  upon  the  Experi- 
ment Station  grounds.  Apricots  and  grapes  are  shipped  in  lar^e  quantities  fr^m  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  the  fruit  going  out  fresh  and  dry.  The  improved  varieties  of 
oranges  grown  in  Arizona  are  very  attractive  because  of  their  bright  color  and  clean 
appearance.  Arizona  possesses  an  advantage  over  other  regions  in  growing  orangea 
and  other  fruit  because  of  early  maturing,  the  fruit  being  ready  for  market  in 
advance  of  the  same  varieties  in  other  localities.  Strawberries  ripen  in  every 
month  of  the  year  in  Salt  River  Valley.    One  grower  in  this  section  reports  having 

fathered  two  tons  of  berries  from  less  than  half  an  acre  of  ground.  The  home  mar- 
et  has  thus  far  absorbed  nearly  all  the  crop.  There  is  room  for  growing  strawber- 
ries for  shipment  to  distant  markets.  Figs  grow  luxuriantly  throughout  the  southern 
Sart  of  the  Territory,  and  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  given  them 
liey  bear  profusely.    A  number  of  varieties  have  been  grown,  and  many  of  than 
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do  well.  The  Japanese  plums  continue  to  lead  in  prodnotiyeness,  and  are  of  good 
qnality.    They  escape  frosts  better  than  other  varieties. 

Almonds  have  been  grown  for  some  years  in  soathem  Arizona,  but  the  crop  has 
proved  very  uncertain  on  account  of  late  spring  frosts.  This  year,  however,  the 
orchards  are  as  a  rale  loaded  with  froit,  and  the  prospects  are  that  a  full  crop  will 
be  realized. 

From  an  agrionltnral  and  horticaltnral  standpoint  the  present  vear  will  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperoos^  if  not  the  most  prosperoos,  eyer  experienced  by  the  farmers  of 
Arizona. 

GENERAL  OBSERTATIONS  ON  THE  FLORA  OF  ARIZONA. 

There  are  but  few  States  in  the  Union  that  have  a  more  varied  flora 
than  Arizona.  The  Sonorean  character  of  much  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Territory,  with  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  and  a  mini- 
mum rainfall,  is  productive  of  vegetation  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  high  plateau  of  the  north  and  numerous  mountain 
ranges,  which  break  the  surface  of  our  southern  plains,  ranging  from  a 
few  hundred  to  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  are  productive 
of  all  degrees  of  climate,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  lower  valleys  to 
that  found  at  the  summit  of  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  where  snow- 
banks remain  as  late  as  August.  Going  hand  in  hand  with  this  varia- 
tion in  climate  is  an  equal  variation  in  plant  life. 

The  flora  of  the  Colorado  plateau  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
many  mountain  ranges  south  of  this  plateau,  is  strikingly  similar  to 
that  of  southern  Colorado  and  Utah.  Here,  among  trees,  are  found 
pines,  junipers,  oaks,  flrs,  balsams,  and  poplars.  At  the  higher  eleva- 
tions the  valleys  are  usually  well  covered  with  perennial  grasses. 

All  of  southern  and  central  Arizona,  with  the  exception, of  the  higher 
mountains,  has  a  flora  entirely  dift'erent.  Succulent  plants,  including 
cacti,  yuccas,  and  agaves,  are  here  the  most  conspicuous  forms  of  plant 
Kfe.  The  plains  are  for  the  most  part  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with 
a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  in  the  protection  of  which  many 
annuals  and  the  weaker  perennials  find  a  home.  Many  of  these  shrubs 
enter  largely  into  the  forage  of  southern  Arizona,  and  in  seasons  of 
extreme  drought,  to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of  the  grasses, 
other  annuals,  and  small  perennials,  which  under  normal  conditions  con- 
stitute the  greater  portion  of  our  forage.  The  greasewood  or  creosote 
bush  grows  in  abundance.on  the  driest  of  our  plains  and  is  the  most 
conspicuous  and  widespread  shrub  of  the  Territory.  The  water  courses 
are  lined  with  quite  a  variety  of  trees,  the  mesquite,  cottonwood,  wil- 
low, sycamore,  and  ash  being  the  most  abundant  and,  in  the  order  named, 
probably  of  greatest  economic  importance. 

At  first  sight  there  is  a  wonderful  sameness  about  the  flora  of  the 
plains,  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  casual  observers.  The  uni- 
form, sage-green  character  of  the  foliage,  with  the  great  preponderance 
of  red  and  yellow  flowers,  argues  to  the  unscientific  mind  but  few 
species.  This  is  a  misconception,  as  the  flora  of  the  plains  is  an  exceed- 
ingly varied  one,  the  great  number  of  species  only  resembling  each 
other  in  color  of  foliage  and  in  other  superficial  characters.  The  monot- 
onous character  of  the  flora  disappears,  in  a  great  measure,  when  on 
examination  these  plants,  so  uniform  in  general  appearance,  are  found 
to  include  a  large  number  of  genera  and  species  only  diflering  from  one 
.another  in  the  small  variations  compatible  with  their  environment. 
These  plants,  as  a  rule,  have  diminutive  or  no  leaves;  hence  the  evapo- 
rating surface  is  brought  down  to  the  minimum.  During  the  rainy  sea- 
son the  tissues  become  gorged  with  water,  which  they  retain  with  won- 
derful tenacity^  enabling  them  to  withstand  many  months  of  continuous 
dlOQgbu 
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The  plants  of  the  plains  are  nsnally  covered  with  thorns  and  sphraB 
or  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  younger  steins  are  covered  with  resins  or 
other  protective  agents.  They  have  become  toughened  and  hardened 
by  generations  of  exposure  to  heat  and  drought  and  are  able  to  with- 
stand the  direst  vicissitudes  of  their  nativity. 

The  mountain  flora  shows  a  marked  contrast  when  compared  with 
the  flora  of  the  plains.  The  greater  variations  in  the  color  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  the  deeper  green  of  the  foliage,  and  the  larger  leaves, 
reminds  one  of  the  flora  of  humid  regions.  This  difl'erence  is  due  to 
the  usual  greater  precipitation  in  mountainous  regions  and  the  higher 
elevation  being  productive  of  a  slower  evaporation. 

The  timber  of  the  Territory  practically  belongs  to  the  mountain 
flora;  however,  a  large  number  of  both  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees 
are  scattered  over  the  foothills  and  along  the  river  courses  of  the 
southern  plains. 

A  number  of  indigenous  plants,  a  list  much  too  long  to  enumerate 
here,  have  a  local  reputation  for  their  medicinal  qualities,  many  of  them 
being  kept  for  sale  in  our  drug  shops.  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable 
on  investigation  that  in  some  of  these  will  be  found  meritorious 
qualities  which  will  give  them  a  permanent  place  in  our  pharmacopoeia. 

The  greater  number  of  our  weeds,  and  all  of  our  more  injurious  ones, 
are  introduced  plants  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  our  flora. 

The  value  of  canaigre,  a  plant  indigenous  to  southern  Arizona,  is 
alrea<ly  quite  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  bids  fair  to  prove  in 
the  near  future  of  considerable  commercial  importance  as  a  source  for 
tannic  acid. 

NATIVS  OBA8SB8  OF  ECONOMIC  DfPORTANCB. 

The  soft  and  succulent  grasses  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  in 
Arizona  give  place  to  a  great  variety  of  grasses  with  short,  rigid  leaves, 
and  hard  stems  or  culms.  These  grasses  are  eagerly  eaten  by  stock, 
and  as  a  rule  contain  a  much  higher  percentage  of  nutritive  matter  than 
the  grasses  of  more  humid  regions.  As  yet  but  few  of  our  indigenous 
grasses,  which  number  nearly  250  species,  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  cultivation.  It  is  known,  however,  from  their  natural  environment 
that  many  of  them  will  grow  with  a  minimum  amount  of  moisture.  Our 
range  grasses  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  general  classes: 

First.  The  large  number  of  species  growing  along  rivers  and  creeks, 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  springs  and  tanks,  and  in  other  moist  places.  The 
most  widely  disseminated  of  these  grasses  is  the  common  salt  grass. 
This  grass,  although  inferior  to  many  others,  is,  on  account  of  its  abun- 
dance, the  most  important  forage  grass  in  many  of  the  southern  valleys. 
Two  or  three  large  species  of  the  genus  Sporobolus,  known  to  cattlemen 
as  Sacaton  grasses,  are  important  valley  grasses  of  southern  Arizona. 

Second.  Tbe  grasses  which  grow  on  the  mesas  and  mountains  cover 
large  areas.  These  grasdes  are  by  far  the  more  important,  as  they 
constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  grass  forage  of  the  Territory  and 
include  those  recognized  by  stockmen  as  mesquite  grass,  gramma, 
needle  grass,  and  gietta.  The  greater  number  of  these  grasses  are 
perennials,  having  hard,  wiry  leaves  and  stems,  but  very  nutritious  and 
usually  well  liked  by  all  classes  of  stock.  TLey  grow  rapidly  after  the 
summer  rains  and  provide  fine  forage  for  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Much  of  the  fall  forage  consists  of  a  variety  of  annual  grasses  known 
as  six  weeks  grass,  from  the  fact  that  they  spring  into  existence,  grow 
and  mature  in  from  lour  to  six  weeks.  These  grasses  appear  after  the 
summer  rains  and  soon  cover  the  plains  with  a  more  or  less  luxuriant 
growth  of  valuable  forage.    Drying  on  the  ground  and  containing  an 
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abundance  of  seed,  tbey  retain  a  bigh  percentage  of  tVeir  nutritive 

Jaalitiee  for  months  after  maturing  and  are  a  large  part  of  the  forage 
oring  the  winter  months. 

The  itequency  of  the  summer  rains  during  the  past  two  years,  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  greatly  diminished  number  of 
cattle  on  the  range,  have  brought  the  natural  pasturage  into  better 
coodition  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  so  far  as  grass  forage  is 
eoDcemed. 

Ov^-stocking  has  a  tendency  to  kill  out  the  better  grasses,  and  when 
this  is  augmented  by  one  or  more  dry  seasons,  the  range  is  several  years 
in  regaining  its  normal  condition.  Many  of  our  grasses  grow  in  isolated 
bunches  or  scattered  about  here  and  there,  only  a  few  culms  in  a  place. 
These  are  the  grasses  that  suffer  from  close  cropping,  for  when  the  top 
is  continually  eaten  to  the  ground  no  seeds  are  matured,  and  the  roots 
gradually  die  or  are  trampled  out  by  horses  and  cattle. 

FORAas  PLAirrs  othbr  than  orassss.. 

Probably  in  no  other  portion  of  the  United  States  do  we  find  so  great 
a  variety  of  plants,  other  than  grasses,  which  may  properly  be  termed 
forage  plants.  In  many  localities,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  grasses 
add  but  little  to  the  forage.  Cattle  subsist  largely  upon  the  foliage  of 
the  mesquite,  buck  brush,  white  sage,  pig  nut,  salt  bush,  and  other 
shrubs  and  hardy  perennials,  many  of  which  provide  excellent  forage. 

Several  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Atriplex,  closely  related  to  the 
celebrated  Australian  salt  bush,  recently  introduced  into  the  arid  regions 
(^  the  Southwest  for  purposes  of  forage,  are  abundant  throughout  south 
and  central  Arizona. 

The  leaves  and  rii)ened  pods  of  mesquite  are  valuable  forage.  The 
beans,  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Lowe,  contain  about  30  per  cent 
of  grape  sugar,  are  very  fattening,  and  readily  eaten  by  both  horses 
and  cattle. 

We  have  another  tree  somewhat  similar  to  the  mesquite,  known  as 
the  screwbean,  but  smaller  and  less  abundant.  In  some  localities  it 
aiso  provides  excellent  forage. 

During  late  winter  and  early  spring,  or  in  periods  of  extreme  drought, 
when  grasses  become  scant,  the  value  of  this  class  of  forage  becomes 
apparent.  It  is  a  means  of  keeping  stock  alive  and  in  growing  condi- 
tion when  without  it  they  could  not  subsist.  As  the  greater  number 
of  these  plants  are  evergreen  shrubs  they  are  fed  upon  to  soine  extent 
doring  all  i)eriods  of  the  year.  However,  it  is  only  in  times  of  necessity 
that  they  become  a  large  feature  in  range  forage. 

8PKCIBS  OF  IDIOKNOU8  TREB8. 

Arizona  has  about  seventy- five  species  of  indigenous  trees,  a  number 
excelled  by  but  few  States  in  the  Union.  Of  this  number  about  half 
are  evergreen,  including  a  large  number  of  species  of  pine  and  oak. 

We  have  nine  species  of  oak,  ranft»ing  in  size  from  a  mere  shrub  to 
the  blai'k  oak.  which  sometimes  reaches  a  diameter  of  more  than  4  feet. 
On  our  mountains  and  high  plateaus  are  found  eleven  pines,  from  our 
l^ui^  yellow  pine  to  the  small  nut  pine  of  our  southern  mountains. 
Pour  willows  grow  along  our  water  courses,  and  two  cottonwoods  and 
an  aspen  find  a  home  at  varying  altitudes.  Four  junipers  cover  large 
areas  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet,  or  occur  as  isolated  specimens  on 
tiie  foothills  and  lower  mountains.  A  spruce,  two  firs,  a  balsam,  and 
a  cypress  mingle  with  the  higher  pines,  and  farther  down  are  found 
I5T  98 — ^MIS 16 
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two  maples,  three  ashes,  three  species  of  moantain  mahogany,  two 
ironwoods,  and  species  each  of  madrona,  jnneberry,  buckthorn,  redbad, 
mulberry,  cherry,  walnut,  sycamore,  alder,  locust,  and  hackberry. 

The  following  are  more  southern  species,  which  extend  along  the 
water  courses  or  are  found  on  the  foothills  of  southern  Arizona,  viz: 
Three  paloverdes,  three  arborescent  cacti,  and  one  species  each  of  soap- 
berry, screwbean,  mesquite,  and  desert  willow.  One  species  of  each  of 
the  following  genera  occasionally  rea^h  the  size  of  trees  in  southern 
Arizona,  viz:  Yanguelinia,  Oanotia,  Bermulia,  Koeberlinia,  and  Cow- 
ania.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Dougles  fir  {PseudoUuga 
dougleaii)^  commonly  known  as  Arizona  pine,  which  reaches  its  southern 
extension  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  Arizona  mountains.  Growing  with 
the  dougles  fir  we  find  the  western  spruce  {Fioea  engelmanni)^  the  white 
pine  {Finns  flexilis  macrocarpa)^  and  the  close  grained  foxtail  pine 
(Finns  aristata).  The  latter  species  has  very  close  grained,  compact 
wood  and  little  resin.  In  mining  operations  it  is  valuable  for  timbering 
purposes,  but  in  Arizona  its  inaccessibility  has  rendered  it  of  little 
importance  as  yet. 

Above  9,600  feet,  where  the  forests  have  been  cut  away  or  swept 
by  fires,  the  aspen  {Fopnlus  tremuloides)  comes  in  and  reforests  the 
denuded  districts,  tiarge  tracts  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  region 
that  in  past  years  have  been  swept  by  fires  are  now  thickly  covered 
with  a  growth  of  aspen. 

At  the  lower  border  of  the  zone  of  yellow  pine,  pin  oak  (Qnercus 
gambellii)y  cedar  {Jnniperus  occidentalis  monospernia)^  and  juniper 
(Jnniperns  pach^hlcea)  begin  to  appear,  and  as  we  pass  below  the  belt 
of  yellow  pine  its  place  is  taken  by  a  scattered  growth  of  nut  pine, 
represented  in  Arizona  by  three  species  {Finns  ednlis,  Finns  mono- 
phylUiy  and  Finns  cembroides)  worthless  for  purposes  of  manufieK^ture 
into  lumber.  These  small  pines  are  characteristic  of  the  low  moun- 
tains and  foothills  of  Arizona,  and  one  or  more  species  are  found  in 
nearly  all  the  mountains  of  the  Territory. 

Large  areas  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  below  the  pine  zone,  are  covered 
with  a  scattered  growth  of  juniper.  Mingled  with  the  pines  and  firs 
on  some  of  the  higher  mountains  are  a  number  of  deciduous  trees, 
including  a  maple  {Acer  grandidentatnm)  and  a  locust  {Robinia  new 
Mexicana)j  while  below  the  pines,  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  feet  to 
as  many  hundred,  are  more  than  forty  deciduous  and  evergreen  species 
which  may  properly  be  termed  trees,  but  nowhere,  with  the  exception 
of  mesquite,  growing  in  sufficient  proximity  to  be  termed  forests. 
Nearly  all,  however,  are  valuable  for  fuel  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

The  forests  of  southern  Arizona  are  confined  to  the  high  mountains 
and  to  the  banks  of  the  water  courses,  and  disappear  entirely  from  the 
valleys  and  low  mountain  ranges  which  constitute  all  of  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Territory.  The  most  important  and  widely 
distributed  species,  peculiar  to  the  water  courses  of  southern  Arizona, 
is  the  mesquite  (Frosopis  juliplora.)  The  foothills  are  covered  with  a 
scattered  growth  of  palo  verde  {FarJcinsonia  microphylla  and  Farkin- 
sonia  torreyana'j,  mountain  mahogany  {Oeroocarpns  pardfolins  and 
Ceroocarpns  led%foUns)  giant  cactus  {Oactns  gigantens)^  and  a  number 
of  less  conspicuous  species.  The  canyons  are  lined  with  cottouwood 
{Fopnlns  fremontii)^  alder  {Alnns  obUmgifolia)^  ash  (Fraodnns  velutina)^ 
willow  {Salix  nigoa  and  Salix  taxifolia)^  walnut  {Jnglans  respestris)  and 
black  oak  {Quercns  emongi), 

A  number  of  rare  and  local  trees  are  found  in  portions  of  the  Territory. 
The  Arizona  cypress  {Onpressns  arismhicus)  is  a  conspicuous  tree  in  a 
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Bomber  of  the  high  mountain  canyons  of  the  south  and  central  regions. 
An  iron  wood  {Ostiga  knowltonii)  is  restricted  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  while  an  oak  {Querous  toumeyi)  is  only  found  on  the  Mule 
Hountains. 

.     F0BEST8  OF  ABIZOKA. 

General  remarks. — ^The  forests  of  Arizona  are  sonorian  in  character, 
and  belong  to  the  interior  forest  area,  which  covers  all  that  region 
embraced  between  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  and  the  extreme  western 
limit  of  the  Atlantic  region.  The  forests  of  much  of  this  area,  when 
compared  with  those  of  more  humid  regions,  are  more  stunted  in  growth, 
fewer  individuals  to  a  given  area,  and  with  much  less  variation  in  their 
eomi)08ition.  However,  the  forests  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  area, 
which  includes  Arizona,  are  heavy,  dense,  and  valuable,  when  compared 
with  other  portions  of  the  interior  region.  In  this  Territory  the  valua- 
ble forests  are  confined  to  the  higher  portions  of  the  Colorado  plateau 
uid  to  the  slopes  and  canyons  of  our  numerou s  mountains.  They  attain 
their  highest  development  in  the  high  San  Francisco  Mountains,  and 
firom  here  stretch  away  with  more  or  less  extended  interruptions  to 
and  beyond  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  to  the  north,  to  Bill 
Williams  Mountain  in  the  west,  and  southward  to  the  great  rim  where 
the  Colorado  plateau  breaks  down  to  the  southern  plains. 

To  the  southwest,  with  a  number  of  interruptions,  they  become  dense 
and  heavy  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  White  Mountains  and  from  here 
extend  into  western  New  Mexico.  Long  arms  of  forest  area  also 
extend  into  all  the  mountains  immediately  south  of  the  Colorado  plateau, 
whi<2h  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  7,000  feet.  The  isolated  ranges 
farther  south  are  also  timbered  above  7,500  feet.  The  great  forest  area 
embraced  in  the  Coconino  and  San  Francisco  region  is  considered  by 
oar  greatest  authority  on  American  forests  as  one  of  the  largest 
unbroken  forests  in  the  United  States.  It  is  almost  entirely  of  yellow 
pine  (PiniM  ponderoaa)  and  its  varietal  forms.  This  species  of  pine  is 
the  most  widely  disseminated  and  abundant  tree  of  the  interior  forest 
area,  and  in  Arizona,  where  it  reaches  its  highest  development,  is  prac- 
tically the  only  tree  of  commercial  importance  in  the  manufacture  of 
Inwher. 

On  the  higher  mountains  of  northern  Arizona,  above  the  area  of 
yellow  pine,  are  a  number  of  trees  usually  considered  valuable  for 
lumbering  purposes,  but  their  restricted  ai'ea  and  inaccessibility  render 
them  as  yet  of  Uttle  commercial  value. 

UTDIGSNOUS  TREES  Ain>  SHRUBS  FOR  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES. 

The  people  of  Arizona  do  not  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  nature's 
^rees  and  shrubs  to  plant  about  their  homes  for  ornamental  and  shade 
purposes.  We  can  not  expect  to  bring  trees  and  shrubs  from  regions 
where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a  humid  atmosphere  and  grow 
them  with  any  degree  of  success  in  Arizona. 

We  are  incJiued  to  look  to  foreign  countries  and  other  States  for  our 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  when  with  a  little  care  in  selection  we 
ean  fiod  in  out  own  flora  a  variety  of  such  plants  that  will  grow  with  a 
nuoimam  amount  of  care  and  in  a  few  years  surpass  in  appearance 
anything  which  we  may  bring  in  from  outside.  Generations  of  exposure 
totbe  conditions  of  an  ari«l  region  enable  them  to  survive  and  even 
Bmrish  where  plants  unaccustomed  to  such  an  environment  perish. 
The  ash  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  trees  for  street  planting.    Its 
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growth  is  rapid  and  it  is  bat  little  affected  by  insects.  The  cotton- 
wood,  although  not  so  desirable  as  the  asb,  gives  dense  shade  dnriug 
the  sammer,  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  requires  little  care.  If  in 
planting  care  is  exercised  to  plant  only  staminate  trees,  no  cotton  will 
be  produced  and  the  chief  objection  to  tbem  removed.  The  desert 
willow,  a  beautiful  tree  with  catalpa-like  flowers,  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful trees  in  America,  grows  along  tbe  water  courses  of  southern  Arizona, 
and  should  take  the  place  of  many  trees  which  we  now  get  from  out- 
side. 

It  is  boped  that  the  people  of  Arizona  will  give  more  attention  to  our 
native  trees  and  shrubs,  as  tliey  are  more  in  harmony  with  our  sur- 
roundings and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  landscape  gardening. 
Many  of  our  shrubs  are  evergreen,  while  others  have  attractive  flowers 
or  fruits.  By  proper  care  in  selection  they  »re'in  the  end  much  more 
satisfactory  and  less  liable  to  die  than  imported  plants. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  LAND. 

The  following  statements  from  the  general  land  offices  at  Tucson  and 
Prescott  show  the  amount  of  land  taken  up  in  the  Territory  during  the 
past  year,  giving  amount  of  land  covered  by  original  and  final  entries: 

Traniaciions  fw  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1898,  in  the  United  StaUe  land  ofiee  at 

Tucson,  Ariz, 


Class  of  entry. 


Number  Number  of 
of  en  tries.      acres. 


Original  entries: 

Homestead  entries 

Excess  entries 

Preemption  entries  (town  site). 

Desert-land  entries 

Mining  applications 


Total. 


Final  entries: 

Homefitead 

Desert  land 

Timber  onltnre 

Cash  (commutations) 

liining  entries 

Forest  reserve  lien  selections  (act  Jane  4, 18U7) . 


Total 

Aggregate.. 


140 
1 

1 

82 
5 


19.289.14 

.73 

•     640 

4.955.8S 

400.63 


0.M0.86 
2.040 

818.0$ 
1,277.02 

473.2ft 
1,272 


121  I      15,020.70 


800 


41,206.08 


Tuoem  land  dieirioi,  June  SO,  1898. 


County. 


Area  nnappropriated  and  unreserved. 


Surveyed. 


nnsnrreyed. 


Total. 


Area  re- 
served. 


Area  dis- 
posed of. 


Total  area  of 
land  surface 
of  tbe  coun- 
try in  land 
cUstriot. 


Apacbe... 
Cocbise... 

Gila 

Graham  .. 
Maricopa . 
Nava)o ... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Tnma  .... 


Total. 


Aeres. 

21.206 
1,352,789 

41,971 

785.044 

1. 144, 294 


Aeres. 

18.009 

2,239,445 

891, 930 

2,017.084 

2,682,686 


Aeret. 

89,215 

8,592.234 

433,901 

2,802,128 

8,826,980 


1,080,982 
811,302 
617,685 


4.985,992 
2, 046. 315 
8,809.391 


6,066,974 
2,857.617 
4,487.076 


Aer09. 
204,980 
185,077 
745.807 
1,090,000 
193,000 
70,000 
197,414 
375,970 
110,  UOO 


Aer*i. 

2,805 

254.689 

81,792 

245,872 

659,020 


449,612 
240,913 
834.924 


5,856.273 


18,250,852 


24,106,126 


8,122.248 


2,219.627 


Acres. 
247.000 
8,082.C>00 
1.211.500 
4.138.000 
4,679.000 
70,000 
0,714,000 
8,474>500 
4.932,000 


20,448,000 
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Count  J. 


Ainebe... 
Coeonioo  . 

GOa 

Marieopa. 

MohATe... 

KtVijO  ... 

Itrapai.. 
Ymna 


Total. 


Area  anappropriated  and  unreaerTed. 


Surveyed. 


Aeret. 

I,i24,289 

1, 231. 634 

41,513 

154. 013 

984.090 

1,408,385 

831,634 


6,075,647 


Unsnrreyed. 


0, 
1. 
1. 

6. 

8, 
1, 


34,187,351 


Total. 


Acres. 
2, 213, 146 
10,511,854 
1, 337, 118 
1,371,765 
6.709,153 
2, 196, 385 
4,729,602 
1,193,900 


Area  re* 
aerved. 


Acres. 

3,489,399 

2, 0*23, 748 

378,127 

40 

883,990 

8, 103,  H20 

85.550 

201,600 


0,615,774 


Area  dia- 
posed  of. 


ToUl  area  of 

land  sarface 

oftheooaniiy 

in  land  dia- 

triot 


Acres. 

1, 220, 456 

604,898 

2,760 

3,215 

42.857 

1,010,295 

491.848 


8,465,828 


Aeret. 
6,923,000 

13,230,000 
1,718,000 
1,375,000 
7, 186, 000 
6,310,000 
6,257,000 
1,395,500 


43,844,600 


Character  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved  land :  Mountalnoua,  broken,  arid,  grazing,  and  timl>er 


Class  of  entry. 

Entries. 

Acres. 

148 

88 

5 

•     18 

50 

2 

21 

20.800 
8  960 

Cash  entries 

Desert-land  entriea 

441 

ViMnl  annlicationa . . .  ^  -  ^ 

1,860 

7,420 

819 

f 

Final  desert 

^nsl  mineral 

5U6 

Total 

277 

34,976 

MINING. 

The  great  value  and  prominence  of  this  industry  in  Arizona  and  the 
phenomenal  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  justify  extended  consider- 
ation and  the  publication  of  tliorough  and  comprehensive  information 
on  the  subject.  A  careful  study  of  the  following  report  of  Prof.  W.  P. 
Blake,  Territorial  geologist,  will  convince  the  reader  that  precious  met- 
als in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  can  be  found  much  nearer  than 
the  far-off  Klondike: 

Distribution  of  Metallic  Wealth  in  Arizona. 

CLIMATIC  conditions. 

Arizona  is  ees'  ntially  a  mineral-prodacing  territory.  There  is  no  other  part  of 
North  America  of  equal  area  whore  probably  such  a  variety  of  minerals  can  be 
found.  Many  of  these  minerals  are  extremely  rare  and  occur  elsewhere  but  spar- 
ingly and  as  curiosities  for  the  cabinet  of  the  mineralogist,  rather  than  in  commer- 
cial qnantitieSy  as  in  several  instances  in  Arizona.  But  there  is  not  only  a  great 
variety  of  minerals,  but  the  geological  structure  is  varied  and  comprehensive.  Rep- 
resentative outcrops,  ridges  and  mountains,  are  found  of  nearly  or  all  of  the  chief 
formations  an<l  systems  known  to  the  science  of  geology.  And  so  far  there  has  been 
but  comparatiTelv  little  systematic  study  of  these  formations.  The  field  is  new; 
the  harvest  is  ready,  but  the  reapers  are  few.  This  results  partly  Arom  the  immensity 
of  the  distances,  the  great  scale  upon  which  the  territory  is  built,  the  absence  till 
leeent  years  of  railway  trauHportation,  the  presence  of  blood  thirsty  savages,  now 
liAppily  restrained,  and  the  failure,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  any  appropriation 
of  money  by  the  General  Government  or  by  tb€t  Territorial  legislature  to  defray  the 
oxpenses  of  exploration  and  pnblicati<in.  The  nuparalleled  magnificence  of  such 
grind  feAtnres  of  the  earth  as  the  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  and  the  chain  of  extinct 
▼olcaooee  towering  above  it  have,  we  may  say,  compelled  attention  as  the  mono- 
graphs of  Powell  and  of  Dutton  may  testify.  The  rapid  reconnoissances  of  Sit- 
KKaves,  of  Whipple,  of  Parke,  £mory,  Bartlett,  Grey,  and  others  are  not  forgotten, 
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but  the  fact  remains  that  we  yet  know  bnt  little,  in  detail,  of  the  stmctnie  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Arizona,  and  of  the  treasares  they  contain. 

'^An  attempt  ta  show  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  results  in  the  generalized  statement  that  all  of  the  mountain 
ranges  are  mineral  bearing.  Even  the  plateau  region  of  the  northeastern  portion 
has  its  deposits  of  vi^ue  of  building  stone  and  of  coal,  and  probably  of  other  mineral 
substances  of  commercial  value.''  This  statement,  penned  in  the  report  for  1896,  has 
been  notably  verified  in  the  discovery  of  deposits  of  copper  ore  north  of  Williams, 
and  extending  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Bnt  the  chief  region  of 
occurrence  of  the  precious  metals,  of  copper,  of  lead,  and  of  other  metals  and  min- 
erals, lies  south  westward  firom  the  Grand  Canyon  re^on  and  of  the  great  lava  dis- 
tricts around  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  which  we  may 
assume  cover  from  view  important  deposits  of  mineral  wealth.  The  uplifted  and 
strongly  scarped  and  eroded  moui^tain  ranges  of  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  the  Territory  are  more  accessible  to  the  prospectors  and  reveal  their  treasares 
more  completely. 

The  chief  region  of  metalliferous  minerals  and  mines  thus  commences  on  the  north- 
west, in  Mohave  County,  at  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Callville,  and 
it  extends  southeastward  diagonally  across  the  Territory  for  nearly  500  miles  in  a 
broad  belt  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  including  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  the 
Mazatzals,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Apache  and  Pinal  mountains,  the  Santa  Cata- 
line  Mountains,  the  Santa  Ritas,  iiuacnuchas,  the  Chiracahuas,  the  Dragoons,  the 
Mule  Mountains  (Tombstone),  and  other  ranges.  All  these  mountains,  with  their 
spurs  and  subordinate  parts,  are  known  as  mineral  bearing.  They  all  invite  and 
reward  faithful  prospecting.  In  support  of  this  statement  we  need  to  refer  only  to 
the  discovery  in  the  granite  rock  of  the  Dragoons,  in  1898,  of  valuable  deposits  of 
tungsten,  elsewhere  noticed  m  detail,  and  to  the  late  discovery,  also,  of  a  promising 
vein  of  the  precious  metals  upon  th^  western  slope  of  the  Baboquivari  range. 

The  chief  towns,  cities,  mining  camps,  and  mining  districts  are  distributed  along 
the  course  of  these  mountain  ranges  of  central  and  southern  Arizona  in  one  broad 
belt,  extending  diagonally  across  Arizona  from  Nevada  to  Mexico.  Commencing  on 
the  northwest  end  at  the  Colorado,  we  have  in  succession  southeasterly  Mineral 
Park;  Hillside,  Congress,  Jerome,  Prescott,  Phoenix,  Florence,  Pinal,  Globe,  Mam- 
moth, Tacson,  Tombstone,  Bisbee.  Pearce,  Arivaca,  and  Oro  Blanco.  The  Longfel- 
low copper  mines  and  others  of  Clifton  lie  upon  the  northeastern  border  of  the  belt, 
while  upon  the  southwestern  border  we  find  the  celebrated  district  of  Harquahala, 
Weaver,  Vulture,  and  many  other  districts.  Passing  farther  westward,  we  come 
upon  the  Zower  or  Piedmont  region  of  broad  and  extensive  valleys  and  plains  broken 
by  numerous  isolated  ridges  and  ranges,  all  trending  northwest  and  southeast  par- 
allel with  each  other  and  with  the  main  central  axis  of  mountains. 

These  mountain  ranges  and  valleys  fill  out  the  area  of  the  Territory  to  the  Colo- 
rado on  the  west  and  Mexico  on  the  south.    They  are  all  mineral  bearing. 

The  ancient  district  of  Castle  Dome,  celebrated  for  its  beautifully  formed  veins  of 
argentiferous  lead  ores,  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  Yuma  in  the  extreme  south- 
west corner  of  Arizona.  Silver  district,  with  very  large  veins  carrying  silver  ore, 
adjoins  Castle  Dome  northerly,  and  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  mining  camps, 
and  locations  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  northward  along  the  Colorado  River 
to  La  Paz,  Ehrenber^,  Bill  Williams  Fork,  Mohave,  and  beyond.  And  directly 
across  the  Colorado  River  in  California,  but  tributary  chiefly  to  the  development  of 
Arizona,  there  are  the  gold-bearing  districts  of  Picacho^  the  Blacto  Range^  and  the 
Mohave  Desert  region,  reached  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway. 

COHMUNICATION—TBAKSPORTATION. 

The  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  portions  of  two  transcontinental  systems, 
traverse  Arizona  from  east  to  west  ana  give  convenient  access  to  the  mining  regions 
on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  The  Southern  Pacific  entering  the  Territory  from 
New  Mexico,  near  San  Simon,  crosses  the  counties  of  Cochise,  I'ima,  Pinal,  Maricopa, 
and  Yuma.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road,  entering  from  New  Mexico  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Puerco,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Colorado,  crosses  the  counties  of 
Apache,  Coconino,  Yavapai,  and  Mohave.  It  crosses  the  Colorado  River  to  California 
at  the  Needles.  These  two  transcontinental  lines  are  connected  from  north  to  south  by 
.the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott,  and  Phcsnix  Railway,  and  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and  Salt 
River  Valley  railway.  A  branch  road  from  Benson  southward  extends  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  at  Guaymas,  and  another  road,  the  Arizona  and  Southeastern  Railroad, 
extends  from  Benson  to  Bisbee.  A  branch  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  Teviston  or 
Bowie  Station  northward  to  Solomonville  and  beyond  towards  San  Carlos  and  Globo, 
and  known  as  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railway,  will,  when  completed, 
give  access  by  rail  to  the  extensive  copper-bearing  district  of  Globe.  The  copper  fields 
of  Morenoi  and  of  Clifton  are  reached  by  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railway, 
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which  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  Sonthem  Pacific  at  Lordsbnrg,  N.  M. 
Those  only  who  have  lived  and  labored  in  Arizona  before  the  oonstmction  of  these 
roads  ean  appreciate  their  inestimable  yalne  to  the  Territory  and  to  civilization.  They 
have  rendered  possible  the  proper  development  of  the  mineral  and  agricnltnral 
I  of  Arizona. 


CUMATIO  ADYAKTAGE8  OT  ARIZOKA,  WITH  RBFBRRNC1&  K8PKCIALLT  TO  MIKINO. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  in  respect  of  climate  for 
working  mines  and  ores.  Mining  in  the  open  air,  without  the  protection  of  build- 
ings, can  be  conducted  every  day  in  the  year  without  hindrance  from  snow  or 
extreme  frosts.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  or  central  mountain 
ranges,  snow  rarely  falls  to  so  great  a  depth  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  mining 
wonc  or  to  impede  or  suspend  transportation.  The  air  at  all  seasons  is  compara- 
tively dry  and  bmcing,  and  in  midsummer  a  slight  shade  of  brush  ok-  eanvas  suffices 
to  keep  off  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun.  Death  by  sunstroke  is  unknown.  In  mid- 
winter the  days  are  bright  and  clear  and  are  highly  favorable  to  protracted  labor. 
In  the  region  of  Tucson,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the 
nights  in  winter  are  firosty  and  bracing,  severe  and  lon^-continued  freezing  weather 
is  unknown.  Water  in  open,  shallow  pools  fireezes  at  night,  but  when  covered  or  in 
pipes  a  slight  protection  by  soil  or  wrappings  is  sufficient  to  prevent  freezing.  The 
great  heat  of  the  sun  by  dav  warms  np  tne  soil  to  such  a  degree  that  frtwt  does  not 
penetrate  deeplv  or  freeze  the  ground  if  dry.  The  luxuriant  growth  of  many  of  the 
caetacea  and  other  plants  among  the  cliffs  and  rocks  of  Arizona,  which  could  not  for 
a  night  withstand  the  frost  of  a  Northern  or  Eastern  winter,  may  be  explained  by 
the  &ct  that  the  rocks  absorb  large  amounts  of  heat  from  the  sun  by  day  and  radiate 
this  heat  slowly  at  night.  Some  of  the  very  dark-colored  rocks,  or  those  with  a 
black  surface,  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  deserts  become  so  hot  as  to  be  uncomfort- 
able to  the  hand.  Cliffs  of  black  lava  thus  become  repositories  of  heat  and  exert 
an  important  influence  upon  the  growth  and  distribution  of  plants. 

The  economic  industrial  advantages  of  bein^  able  to  work  the  mines  and  mills  or 
leaching  works  without  hindrance  or  interruption  by  the  weather  may  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  had  to  combat  the  furious  fuzing  storms  of  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  or  the  Klondike.  Expensive  plants  in  Arizona  for  leaching  out  gold 
by  cyanide  solutions  or  by  chlorine  water  do  not  require  the  oostlv  protection  of 
buildings  or  artificial  heat.  The  work  may  be  carried  on  continuously  every  day  in 
the  year  without  being  frozen  up. 

The  following  extract  from  Bulletin  No.  20»  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station, 
entitled  ''Arizona  Weather,''  explains  in  a  way  that  the  uninitiatea  may  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  climate  of  Arizona  is  so  very  pleasant,  even  when  the  thermometer 
rises  above  the  one-hundred  mark.    We  quote  at  lengtn : 

"In  any  inquiry  regarding  Arizona  the  question  first  to  be  raised  is  that  of  tem- 
perature. The  general  interest  in  this  element  has  a  scientific  foundation  on  the 
net  that  temperature  is  the  most  important  of  all  climatic  factors,  since  all  others 
depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  it.  The  popular  curiosity  in  this  element,  how- 
eT^  proceeds  not  from  scientific  fact,  but  from  the  generally  accepted  misinforma- 
tion as  to  the  torrid  heat  experienced  in  this  region.  The  widely  circulated  tales  of 
the  would-be  humorists  have  done  more  than  all  other  causes  to  give  Arizona  the 
name  of  being  uninhabitable.  Generations  of  actual  residents  will  have  passed 
away  before  the  harmful  effects  of  these  thoughtless  tales  will  have  wholly  disap- 
peared and  knowledge  secures  general  recogninon  that  this  region  is  not  the  hope- 
leas  desert  it  has  been  represented. 

''The  simple  thermometer,  no  matter  how  accurate  it  may  be,  does  not  measure 
temperatures  as  shown  by  animal  life.  Its  records  may  be  considered  in  connection 
with  certain  other  data  in  order  to  afford  a  mode  of  comparison  with  the  climates  of 
other  portions  of  the  earth.  We  may  term  the  reading  of  an  accurate  thermometer 
the  actual,  and  the  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  as  felt  by  higher  orders  of  animal  life 
the  sensible  temperature.  Neither  of  these  is  a  measure  of  the  other.  The  fact  is 
well  known  to  meteorologists  that  the  thermometer  alone  can  not  iiidicate  the  sen- 
sible temperature,  but  that  the  humidity  of  the  air  must  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  actual  temperature.  This  fact  is  also  known  to  dweUers  in  the  arid 
regions,  but  it  is  not  known  to  the  majority  of  otherwise  intelligent  people  through- 
out the  world.  The  reputation  of  Arizona  has  long  suffered  from  the  prevalent 
ignorance  on  this  point.  Records  of  maximum  temperatures  enable  comparisons  to 
00  made  which  appear  unfavorable  to  Arizona,  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  heat 
oftbiM  so-called  oesert  must  be  almost,  if  not  wholly ^  unendurable. 

^'When  the  percentage  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  high,  both  extremes  of  tem- 
Mnlore  are  felt  to  be  greater  than  the  thermometer  indicates.  Everyone  knows 
tometiune  abont  that  condition  of  the  weather  which  is  variously  termed  'sultry,' 
'eht^,'  or'mnfocy^'    These  terms  desoribe  the  resolt  of  a  combination  of  heat  and 
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moist  air.  This  Is  the  condition  whleh  exists  oommonly  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  world  where  the  raiiilall  is  heavy  and  in  the  same  way,  though  in  a  smaller 
degree,  throughout  the  United  States  ootside  of  the  arid  regions.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  States  bordering  npon  large  bodies  of  water,  such  as  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Great  Lakes,  and  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the  greater  portion  of 
Arizona. 

''In  the  dry  air  of  this  Territory  sunstrokes  are  unknown,  while  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  States  lying  etistward  whole  columns  of  the  newspaiiers  are  filled 
with  acconuts  of  prostratious  from  heat,  and  fatalities  are  numerous  whenever  the 
thermometer  indicates  9(P  F.  or  upward.  At  many  places  aloug  the  seacoast  where 
the  humidity  always  remains  near  the  point  of  saturation,  a  temperature  of  85^ 
brings  excessive  discomfort,  and  exertion  or  exposure  to  the  sun  is  eitremely  hazard- 
ous. Men  and  the  lower  animals  peri'orm  in  safety  their  customary  labor  beneath 
the  cloudless  skies  of  Arizona  under  the  highest  temi>eratures  ever  experienced  here. 
The  dry  air  induces  exceedingly  rapid  evaporation  of  the  abundaut  perspiration, 
thus  keeping  the  body  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  supply  of  fluid  must  be  maiutained,  hence  the  great  thirst  so  often  experienced 
by  travelers  in  desert  regions  and  the  imperative  necessity  tor  an  adequate  supply 
of  drinking  water.  Of  all  the  lives  lost  on  the  desert  stretches  of  western  America — 
and  their  number  is  not  small — not  one  is  directly  attributable  to  heat,  but  to  thirst. 
The  experienced  traveler  provides  an  ample  supply  of  water  and  fearlessly  invades 
the  worst  desert  yet  discovered. 

''An  amount  ranging  from  15'-^  to  perhaps  30^,  according  to  the  humidity,  should 
be  subtracted  from  the  records  of  maximum  actual  temperatures  during  the  hot 
season  in  Arizona  to  indicate  the  sensible  temperatures.  In  like  manner  the  dry  air 
of  the  arid  region  enables  extremely  low  temperatures  to  be  endured  without  dis- 
comfort. The  winter  cold  of  the  Cnnadian  Northwest  Territory  is  much  less  dis- 
agreeable than  that  of  the  United  States  immediately  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  lowest  temperatures  known  on  the  high  plateaus  of  Arizona  bring  less  discom- 
fort than  a  'chilly  day'  in  New  Orleans." 

Gold— Its  Distribution  in  Arizona. 

Of  all  the  metals,  gold  is  the  most  widely  and  generally  distributed  in  all  parts  of 
Arizona.  It  occurs  either  as  placer  deposits  or  in  veins  in  nearly  every  mountain 
range  from  Yuma  on  the  west  to  the  Chiiicahuas  on  the  east,  or  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Territory.  Locally,  it  is  more  generally  spread  along  the  course  of 
the  mountains  and  in  the  streams  descendin*;  from  them.  Many  of  the  placer 
deposits  are  but  partly  worked,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water. 

THE  CONOBBSS  MINE. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  F.  Staunton,  superintendent  of  the  Congress  group 
of  mines,  for  the  following  description  of  the  property,  prepared  at  my  request: 

The  Confess  group  of  mines  is  located  in  Martinez  mining  district,  Yavapai 
County,  Anz.,  near  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railwav,  about 
70  miles  north  of  Phoenix  and  66  miles  south  of  Prescott.  The  mines  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Congress  Gold  Company,  a  company  incorporated  under  the  lava's  of 
Arizona. 

The  town  of  Congress  and  the  mines  and  reduction  works  are  located  at  the 
mouth  of  a  short  canyon,  broad  enough  at  the  bottom  to  give  ample  room  for  the 
necessary  buildinp^  for  town  and  works.  The  outcrops  of  the  veins  are  on  the 
mountain  sides,  giving  abundant  fall  for  waste  dumps  and  the  proper  arrangements 
of  mills. 

The  water  supply  comes  from  Martinez  Creek,  1  mile  away.  It  is  raised  500  feet 
by  a  steam  pnmp  to  get  over  the  ridge  and  runs  into  the  camp  by  gravity. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed  in  the  mines  and  surface  works.  The 
mills,  mine,  and  all  company  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  company 
owns  and  operates  its  own  railroad  from  the  junction  to  the  camp.  By  a  system  of 
switchbacks  the  cars  are  taken  up  the  mouutain  side  so  as  to  deliver  coal,  timber 
and  other  mine  freight  directly  at  the  mines. 

The  company  operates  a  general  merchandise  store  and  boarding  house,  and  pro- 
vides sleeping  rooms  lighted  by  electricity  for  its  men.  A  hospital  is  also  main- 
tained, where  the  injured  and  sick  are  cared  for. 

The  wires  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Confpany  come  into  the  camp,  and 
the  Congress  company  maintains  a  regular  ofiQce. 

Claim9. — ^Twenty-two  claims  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  company,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  on  only  two,  the  Congress  and  the  Why  Not, 
although  the  others  all  carry  promising  veins  and  will  be  explored  in  the  future. 

Oeologif, — The  country  immediately  around  Congress  is  all  granite  and  granitio 
gneiss.    This  rock  is  cut  through  by  a  series  of  approximately  parallel  dikes  of 
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greenstone  trap,  having  a  geDerally  easterly  and  westerly  strike  and  a  dip  of  abont 
20  decrees  to  the  north.  Ihe  Confess  vein  is  iu  odo  of  these  dikes,  or  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  the  dike  is  the  vein,  for  ore  has  been  foand  in  the  dike  in  all  p«»8si- 
ble  positions  from  one  granite  wall  to  the  other,  bnt  ^enerallv  occupying  a  position 
near  the  foot  wall  and  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  ot  vein  selvage.  The  dike  has  a 
tbieknesa  of  aboat  15  feet,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  walls,  bat  this  is  uncer- 
tain, as  we  rarely  see  the  hanging  wall  in  tbe  mine,  the  drifts  hugging  the  foot  wall 
and  their  height  not  being  sufficient  to  expose  the  hanging.  Tbese  greenstone  dikes 
are  crossed  by  other  more  nearly  vertical  dikes,  having  a  northeasterly  and  south- 
westerly trend.  The  cross  dikes  are  ap]>arently  a  kind  of  quartz  porphyry.  Very 
httle  is  known  of  them,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  be  ore  bearing  and  have  been  but 
Httle  exposed  in  the  underground  works.  They  do  not  seem  to  mark  lines  of  fault- 
ing, as  the  greeustone  dikes  are  not  thrown  at  the  intersection.  They  are  apparently 
of  wore  recent  origin  than  the  greenstone  dike,  as  they  seem  to  out  the  latter  and 
occupy  the  space  of  intersection. 

Tbe  following  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  greenstone  was  made  at  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale  University.  No  analysis  of  the  quartz  porphyry  has  yet  been 
made. 
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Besides  the  Congress  vein,  described  above,  and  upon  which  nearly  all  the  work 
has  been  done,  there  are  several  others  of  great  proniiKe  on  the  surface  and  holding 
out  well  to  the  extent  of  the  development  work  that  has  been  done  upon  them. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  Niagara  vein,  running  nearly  parallel  with  tbe  Con- 
gicss,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  seeming  to  be  entirely  inclosed  in  tbe  granite  without 
the  accompanying  dike,  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  Congress  vein. 
Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  thoroughly  explore  the  Niagara  vein,  with  a 
riew  to  largely  increase  the  ore  output.  A  crosscut  is  being  run  from  the  Congress 
workin<sB  on  the  1,375-foot  level  to  cut  the  Niagara  vein,  and  a  new  shaft  is  being 
started  (on  the  outcrop),  which  will  be  pushed  down  to  a  connection  with  this  cross- 
cut on  the  vein  at  the  1.37.o*foot  level.  There  are  already  two  shafts  on  the  vein — 
one  on  the  Kemnant,  250  feet  deep,  and  the  other  on  the  Why  Not,  150  feet— both 
showing  the  vein  strong  and  continuous  to  these  depthf*,  and  carrying  ore  which 
gave  concentrates  assaying  15  ounces  gold  and  55  ounces  silver.  The  high  silver  is 
a  peculiarity  of  tbe  Niagara  vein,  distinguishing  it  from  the  Congress,  the  concen- 
trates from  which  rarely  carry  over  3  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

There  are  numerous  smaller  veins  carrying  good  ore  and  running  approximately 
parallel  to  the  Congress  and  Niagara,  but  none  of  them  have  been  explored  to  any 
extant. 

Ort, — ^The  Congress  ore  is  white  quartz,  carrying  very  pure  iron  pyrite,  generally 
disseminated  through  it  in  small  particles,  but  at  times  in  quite  massive  form. 
There  is  little  if  any  gold  in  the  quartz  showing  no  pyrite,  and  hardly  any  free  gold 
exists  in  the  ore.  The  pyrit«  carries  on  an  average  about  8  ounces  of  gold  per  ton. 
Other  sulphides  so  commonly  accompanying  iron  pyrites  are  notablv  absent,  a  little 
galena  of  very  rare  oocmrence  being  the  only  one  identified,  and  chemical  analysis 
of  the  concentrates  from  the  ore  showing  hardly  a  trace  of  copper,  arsenic,  antimony, 
or  indeed  of  anything  but  iron,  sulphur,  and  silica. 

The  Nisigara  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  considerable  galena  and  some  copper 
minerals  bcHides  the  iron  pyrite.  This  difference  seems  to  be  rather  characteristic 
of  the  ore  of  this  neighborhood  when  the  veins  are  entirely  in  the  granite  and  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  are  accompanieil  by  the  greenstone  dikes. 

As  stated  above,  the  ore  in  the  Congress  vein  is  generally  near  the  foot  wall.  Its 
position  and  appearance  suggest  that  it  occupies  what  has  been  the  exceedingly  fiat 
lenticular  cavities  produced  by  a  fracture  of  tbe  dike  along  the  place  of  its  dip, 
followed  by  sufficient  movement  along  the  line  of  fracture  to  leave  such  cavities  by 
reason  of  the  inequalities  of  fracture.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  replacement  of 
the  greenstone  by  quartz,  the  whole  appearance  being  that  of  the  filling  of  pre- 
existing cavities  by  deposition  from  mineral  waters.  The  valuable  contents  of  the 
vein  have  been  quite  likely  derived  from  the  greenstone  by  segregation  and  infil- 
tration. The  above  hypothesis  regarding  the  origin  of  the  vein  is  somewhat 
rtrengthened  by  the  fact  that  no  clearly  defined  ore  shoots  have  yet  been  observed 
ui  tbe  mine,  the  ore  being  in  flat  bodies  with  no  more  apparent  relation  to  one 
iDotber  than  would  have  been  the  case  were  tbe  mode  of  formation  as  suggested. 
lo  one  part  of  the  mine  the  dike  has  been  crowded  into  a  wrinkle,  such  as  would  be 
Mused  by  exerting  a  side  pressure  on  the  pages  of  a  book,  causing  them  to  separate 
ftnd  leave  more  or  less  S-shaped  cavities.  In  tbe  case  of  the  dike,  this  has  been  fol- 
iowecl  by  the  filling  of  these  cavities  by  quartz  and  ore,  making  an  unusual  ezpan- 
•ion  in  the  size  of  the  vein. 
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Under-ground  worke, — The  accompanying  maps  show  clearly  the  relative  position 
of  the  different  claims,  as  well  as  the  ander-groand  workings.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal shafts  on  the  Congress,  all  snnk  on  tho  vein  and  conformably  to  its  dip.  The 
No.  2  shaft  is  at  present  the  main  working  shaft,  and  has  attained  a  depth  on  the  ' 
▼ein  of  1,740  feet.  The  1,700-foot  level  is  now  being  opened,  and  shows  the  dike  and 
ore  to  be  continnoos  and  strong  to  that  depth.  The  No.  1  shaft  is  also  nsed  for  work- 
ing purposes,  and  will  be  carried  down  with  the  No.  2  and  connected  with  it  At 
intervals  of  abont  300  feet  for  air  and  to  block  ont  the  ground  preparatory  to  stop- 
ing.  Tlie  No.  3  shaft  is  at  present  merely  an  air  connection,  bnt  a  hoist  has  been 
ordered  oapaple  of  sinking  it  2,000  feet,  and  it  will  ultimately  become  of  great 
imnprtance  in  the  operation  of  the  mine. 

The  system  of  mining  aimed  at  is  to  block  out  the  ground  by  main  levels,  driven 
dead,  approximately  300  feet  apart.  Stopes  are  then  started  at  the  shaft  and  rising 
above  tnese  levels.  As  the  tops  of  the  stopes  are  reached  to  the  height  decided  upon 
as  the  proper  distance  for  another  level  (generally  75  feet),  the  level  is  carried  in, 
practically  being  already  formed  by  the  stope,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  cnttinff 
of  the  roof  to  make  room  for  the  timbers.  The  ground  stoped  out  is  tilled  with 
waste  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  roof  soon  becomes  heavv  and  the  temporary  sup- 
ports put  in  dnnng  stoping  would  crush  without  the  filling.  By  this  method  of 
mping  a  large  part  of  the  waste  broken  is  kept  under  ground,  serving  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  roof,  saving  hoisting,  and  causing  the  air  to  circulate  upward 
along  the  working  breast  of  the  stopes. 

Eduction  workB.— The  present  reduction  works  consist  of  a  40-stamp  mill  and  » 
cyanide  plant  for  treating  the  tailings.  The  milling  process  is  as  follows:  The  ore 
from  the  mine  is  dumped  on  j^rizzlys,  the  oversize  passing  through  two  9  by  13  inch 
black  crushers  and  thence  with  the  fines  to  storage  bins  of  about  100  tons  capacity. 
Tullock  feeders  draw  their  supply  from  these  bins  for  the  40  stamps.  The  stamps 
weigh  850  pounds  each,  and  drop  6  inches  90  times  per  minute.  Steel-wire  screens 
are  used  of  20  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  No.  24  wire.  The  pulp  is  fed^irect  to  20 
Frue  vanners,  equally  divided  between  them.  The  resulting[  concentrates  are  dumped 
upon  a  sand  filter  to*  drain,  and  while  still  moist  are  loaded  in  bulk,  without  sacking, 
into  cars  for  shipment  to  the  smelter,  at  present  the  Kl  Paso  Smelting  Works.  The 
tailings  pass  to  a  Freuier  &  Le  Blanc  sand  pump,  which  elevates  t^em  to  settling 
tanks,  wnere  the  surplus  water  is  removed  and  pumped  back  to  be  used  over  again, 
while  the  tailings  are  run  in  cars  to  the  dump. 

Fine  crushing  and  concentration  at  one  operation  on  such  material  as  the  Congress 
ore  is  not  a  clean  operation,  but  is  probably  the  best  process  available,  considering 
the  verv  small  supply  of  water.  The  concentrating  percentage  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  80  on  $16  original  ore,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  is  in  the  very  fine 
slimes.  It  is  quite  probable  that  closer  work  could  be  done  by  hydraulic  classifying 
previous  to  concentration,  but  the  changes  in  the  mill  necessary  to  introduce  this  in 
a  proper  way  would  be  quite  extensive,  as  the  necessary  fall  between  the  batteries 
and  vanners  is  at  present  lacking.  Furthermore,  it  is  ^uite  likely  that  the  present 
reduction  process  may  be  entirely  replaced  by  the  cyanide  treatment  of  the  original 
ore,  and  until  this  question  is  finally  decided  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  any  chimges 
in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  mill. 

Cyanide  trorJta.— In  the  spring  of  1895  a  cyanide  plant  was  built  to  work  the  tail- 
ings. It  consisted  of  three  26  feet  diameter  by  4|  feet  deep  leaching  tanks  made  of 
Oregon  pine,  four  15  feet  diameter  by  10  feet  deep  solution  tanks,  together  with  the 
nec&ssar^  pumps,  piping,  zinc  boxes,  oar  tracks,  etc..  the  whole  being  included  in 
substantial  buildings.  The  process  worked  fairly  well  at  first  when  the  old  oxidized 
and  sandy  tailings  were  used,  but  when  it  came  to  treating  the  more  recently  made 
tailings,  which  had  not  had  time  to  oxidize  and  which  were  quite  fine,  filtration  diflOi- 
culties  appeared  which  we  were  unable  to  overcome  by  raw  treatment.  A  thorough 
trial  of  the  agitation  process,  substantially  as  employed  for  slimes  in  South  Africa, 
was  made,  but  the  process  proved  too  wasteful  of  cyanide  and  water.  As  the  result 
of  careful  experiments  made  on  a  working  scale,  we  are  now  building  a  Brown 
mechanical  roaster  of  100  tons  per  day  capacity,  with  the  intention  of  roasting  all 
the  tailings  previous  to  cyanide  treatment.  Only  a  very  lif^ht  roast  is  required  to 
thoroughly  oxidize  the  tailings  and  put  them  in  such  condition  that  the  solution  will 
readily  percolate  through  them  and  give  an  excellent  extraction.  The  process  will  be 
as  follows:  The  tailings  will  beplowedtopartiallydr^tbem.  They  will  then  betaken 
by  wheel  scrapers  and  dumped  into  a  Stedman  pulverizer,  fh>m  which,  by  elevator, 
they  will  be  discharged  into  a  storage  bin  and  thence  to  the  self-feeder  of  the  fur- 
nace. Emerging  fh>m  the  furnace  after  four  hours'  roasting,  they  will  be  automat- 
ically carried  along  on  a  cooling  hearth  and  discharged  into  a  storage  bin,  from  which 
they  will  be  elevated  and  spouted  to  the  leaching  tanks.  This  new  tank  will  prob- 
ably be  in  operation  by  December  1,  1896. 

Production. — The  production  of  the  company  in  1896  was  at  the  rate  of  about  3,600 
ounces  of  gold  per  month,  all  from  the  Congress  vein.  -  With  the  opening  of  ths 
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HiAgmn  yem,  and  the  largely  inoreased  milliDg  plant  now  in  contemplation,  this 
rate  of  prodaction  will  probably  be  doubled  in  the  near  future.  Present  indications 
point  to  the  probable  adoption  of  the  direct  cyanide  treatment  of  all  ore,  preceded 
by  roasting. 

LA  FORTUNA  MINE. 
fFrom  a  stenofraphie  report  of  a  lecture  to  the  etadents^at  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines.] 

In  the  early  days  of  gold  discovery  in  California,  in  1848,  when  the  news  reached 
the  gold  miners  of  Sonora,  there  was  a  general  exodus  of  the  able-bodied  men  who 
were  able  to  get  away  northwest  to  the  new  El  Dorado  in  California,  and  the  State 
of  Sonora  contribnted  many  men  to  the  mining  population.  They  took  the  old  road, 
vhieh  was  known  as  the  ''Camlna  Real"  from  Estancia  and  Altar  northwestward, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  gulf,  following  the  mountain  nd*ie  known  as  the  Gila  Kange, 
just  north  of  our  present  boundary.  The  road  led  to  Yuma,  and  in  passing  by  the 
Gila  Range  they  went  within  a  few  feet  or  yards  of  a  very  modest  outcrop  ofquartz, 
which  no  one  seemed  to  consider  of  sufficient  value  to  merit  any  attention.  That 
hnmble  and  insignificant  quartz  outcrop  is  to-day  the  outcrop  of  the  great  Fortuna 
mine. 

It  is  situated  on  the  westward  slope  and  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains called  on  some  of  the  old  maps  the  Gila  Range.  This  trends  northwestwardly, 
and  reaches  nearly  to  the  Gila  River  at  the  point  now  known  as  Blaisdell.  The  rail- 
way in  its  course  to  Yuma  passes  around  the  northwest  point  of  this  range.  Where 
the  rocks  are  exposed  at  that  point  they  are  mostly  of  homogeneous  granite,  of  gray 
eolor  and  weathered  out  at  the  surfaces,  which,  however,  are  much  pitted,  as  if  by 
decomposition  of  some  soft  substance.  But  beyond  these  low-lying  hills  of  granite 
there  are  big  outcrops  of  rock,  which  to  the  experienced  eye  indicate  stratihed  for- 
mations. They  are  indeed  strati Hed,  for  the  bulk  of  the  range  southward  and  south- 
eastward is  composed  of  regularly  stratified,  laminated  hard  gneissic  rock.  I  use  the 
word  giieisslc  in  a  very  general  and  comprehensive  sense,  for  you  can  describe  these 
rocks  with  mnch  more  accuracy  if  you  localize  them,  as  mica  slates  and  homblendic 
slates,  with  interpolations  of  quartzi  te  beds,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  series. 
Le;iviug  the  train  at  Blaisdell  and  taking  a  4-horse  wagon,  we  traveled  to  the 
Fortuna  mine  over  the  sandy  plain  which  borders  the  mountains,  and  which  extends 
firom  the  foot  of  these  mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  This  plain  has  also  been 
called  the  Sonora  Mesa,  or  Sonora  Plain.  It  extends  not  only  southward  and  south- 
westward,  bnt  far  south  into  Sonora,  and  is  the  bordering  plain  which  reaches  from 
the  mountains  down  to  the  very  shores  of  salt  water.  The  view  in  that  direction  is 
unlimit'Od  and  unbroken,  and  is  bounded  bv  the  horizon.  The  water  of  the  gulf  is 
not  visible,  but  it  might  be  seen,  however,  from  some  of  the  high  summits. 

The  distance  to  the  mining  camp  known  as  La  Fortuna  is  about  15  miles.  •  This 
camp  has  been  built  up  entirely  by  the  merit  of  this  vein  or  mine,  and  is  sustained 
by  that  mine  alone,  for  there  are  no  other  claims  or  mines  being  worked  to  any  extent 
in  that  region.  The  camp  consists  of  the  usual  motley  assemblage  of  improvised 
houses,  tents,  and  adobes,  grouped  irregularly  around  the  mill  of  the  company.  We 
drove  to  the  hotel,  kept  by  a  Chinaman,  where  we  got  most  excellent  meals,  with 
good  ice  water,  such  as  it  was,  somewhat  saline  to  the  taste,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  capable  of  eating  holes  ifi  ^  ron^ht  and  cast  iron.  This  water  is  pumped  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Blaisdell.  The  pipe  line  is  over  12  miles  in  length.  It  consists 
of  4-inch  wrought-iron  or  steel  pipe  connected  by  steel  bands,  and  the  total  lift  is 
about  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  well  from  which  the  supply  is  obtained.  This 
well  is  not  very  far  from  the  river,  perhaps  half  a  mile,  but  being  sunk  in  the  river 
sands  the  water  supply  is  ample.  The  outcrop  of  the  Fortuna  vein  or  mine  is  obscure 
and  so  insignificant  that  I  had  to  be  directed  to  it  by  the  superintendent  of  the  mill, 

'       '        " L—  i^  — '^  »^-  *    nd,  under  some  timbers  or  foundation  work, 

[>f  some  5  or  6  feet  of  qoartz,  most  of  which 
en  the  mica  slates.  The  quartz  is  5  or  6  feet 
IS  to  the  foot  wall  and  hanging  wall.  There 
ing  wall  little  feeders  or  stringers  running 
ice  perhaps  of  2  or  3  feet,  but  interstratitied 
.r  in  their  dip  and  lamination,  and  pitch  at 
southwest. 

or  80  feet,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  quartz  upon 
tcrop  which  they  had  to  follow  and  work 
3y  of  hornblende'  slate  and  the  foot  wall  of 
e,  BO  it  seems  to  be  between  the  slates  and 
However,  as  we  shall  see  later,  it  may  be 
I  only  apparent;  it  is  real  so  far  as  this  par- 
bnt  at  other  points  there  is  reason  to  think 
op  of  quartz  is  more  or  less  stained  faintly 
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with  fcreen  staios,  sapposed  to  be  stains  of  copper  and  decomposition  of  copper  ore, 
which  they  probably  are,  although  there  are  some  pecnliarities  of  color,  and  some 
yellow  colors,  which  indicate  to  roe  the  presence  of  some  other  mineral,  possibly 
tellurium,  which  by  its  decomposition  has  given  these  colors.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  bullion  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vein  contains  more  copper  than 
it  now  contains  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  mine.  The  workings  which  have  been, 
carried  on  here  have  developed  a  condition  of  things  which  could  not  be  foretold 
from  an  inspection  of  the  outcrop.  The  vein  or  lode  appears  to  be  a  chimney,  not  a 
continuous  ore  body  nor  a  continuous  vein  with  an  ore  body  or  chimney  or  chute 
upon  it.  As  I  have  told  you,  the  outcropping  points  indicate  that  there  is  no  very 
great  longitudinal  extension  of  this  ore.  That  is  found  to  be  the  case,  altboueh 
there  is  umch  greater  extension,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  than  would  be 
indicated  by  the  surface. 

As  shown  by  the  diagram  upon  the  board,  this  is  not  the  only  vein  or  ore  body. 
There  are  other  portions  of  the  ledge,  which,  by  working,  have  been  fonnd  to  go 
into  the  first  one  in  depth.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Christmas  Gift.  It  is  a  brancm, 
apparently,  aud  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  main  ore  body  in  depth,  bat 
that  has  not  yet  been  shown.  We  have  at  least  two  outcrops  of  quartz  wnich  are 
found  in  depth  to  come  together.  The  point  of  intersection  is  like  the  point  of  the 
letter  V.  I  represent  here  an  inclined  shaft  sunk  from  the  hillside  in  such  a  way  as 
to  intersect  and  pass  through  the  lode  upon  its  dip.  Usually  we  put  an  incline  shaft, 
if  possible,  upon  the  plane  of  the  vein,  but  in  this  case  it  is  put  down  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  vein  through  dead  ground,  and  when  the  miners  get  down  a 
sufficient  depth  they  run  their  crosscuts  to  intersect  the  lode,  and  this  mine  is  wprked 
in  that  way  by  a  system  of  crosscuts  from  the  incline  shaft.  They  are  now  down 
about,  well,  possibly  450  feet,  but  the  last  50  feet  consists  of  a  winze  below  the  400- foot 
level.  That  winze  is  run  down  upon  the  plane  of  the  vein,  and  is  in  ore  all  the  way, 
and  some  of  the  best  ore  yet  found  in  the  mine  comes  from  the  bottom  of  this  winze. 
When  the  workings  reached,  or  came  near  the  point  **{  intersection  of  this  big  vein, 
they  snddenl>  came  into  a  lot  of  barren  ground ;  in  fact,  they  ran  ont  of  ore  and  into 
rock.  The  ground  above  the  rock  was  considerably  broken,  and  between  this  rock 
and  the  hanging  wall  there  was  the  merest  seam,  not  thicker  than  a  knife  blade,  if 
so  thick.  The  mine  seemed  to  have  given  out,  and  for  a  time  the  owners  were  ready- 
to  throw  up  their  hands  and  say  to  any  one  who  wished  to  buy  the  mine,  ''Let  them 
have  it." 

Mr.  Church  was  ont  there  from  N^w  York  inspecting  the  property  with  a  view  of 
its  purchase.  This  block  of  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  very  discouraging, 
but  Mr.  Wiggans,  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  works  at  that  time,  theo- 
rized about  this  in  a  very  common-sense  and  accurate  way,  and  he  decided  that  this 
block  of  rook  had  dropped  into  the  vein,  not  being  supported  at  this  point  of  inter- 
section. An  underlying  branch  lode  dipped  into  it  and  formed  this  -shaped 
intersection.  Wiggans  said  that  this  rock  which  we  had  found  had  dropped  off 
from  the  point  which  was  left  unsupported  by  the  two  cracks  or  cavities,  and  conse- 
quently this  rock  dropped  down  aud  laid  upon  the  foot  wall  of  the  back  vein  and 
hlled  up  this  space,  leaving  broken-up  ground  above  it.  They  found  broken-up 
material,  rock,  and  confused  mixture,  and  when  they  went  forward  they  went  into 
this  mass  of  rock  which  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  merely  the  wedge-shaped 
mass  which  dropped  from  the  point  of  ground  above.  In  the  mining  parlance  of  the 
Cornishman  it  was  a  ''horse,''  and  a  dead  horse  at  that.  As  soon  as  the  superin- 
tendent had  cut  through  this  rock  mass  he  came  into  the  unchanged  ore  or  quartz 
below.  I  say  unchanged— the  general  character  of  the  lode  was  the  same,  but  it  waa 
rich  in  gold.  It  was  larger  aud  better  than  above.  The  theory  upon  which  they 
now  proceed  is,  that  the  second  vein  that  underlies  the  two  others,  and  called  the 
^'Christmas  Gift,''  will,  in  its  turn,  intersect  the  main  chimney  or  lode,  and  by  that 
intersection  will  enrich  it,  aud  they  are  hopeful  for  a  still  better  mine  tnan  they  now 
have,  when  that  point  is  reached.  It  is  hypothetical.  No  one  can  tell  where,  if 
at  all,  it  will  reach  the  main  lode.  The  thin  tree-like  form  which  I  have  repre- 
sented upon  the  board,  a  tree  with  its  branches  spreading  out,  is  the  supposed 
condition,  and  they  look  also  very  properly  for  another  broken-np  space  at  a  point 
still  lower  down. 

But  the  work  which  they  have  done  and  the  yield  which  they  have  secured  from 
the  chiiiin«y  of  ore,  or  quartz,  up  to  this  date  is  very  satisfactory,  and,  in  fact,  is  so 
encouraging  that  they  project  a  much  deeper  shaft  than  the  one  they  now  have — a 
shaft  which  will  intersect  the  lode  at  or  below  the  point  at  which  the  Christmne 
Gift  lode  is  supposed  to  become  united  with  the  Fortuna.  That  shaft  may  be  1,000. 
or  1,200  feet  in  depth.  They  are  talking  now  of  about  700  feet.  But  the  structure* 
of  the  chimney  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  the  simple  structure  of  the  coun- 
try would  indicate,  but  in  descending  into  the  earth  it  changes  its  direction  or 
strike.  The  strike  of  the  slates  at  the  surface  would  be  supposed  at  first  to  be  the 
strike  of  the  chimney,  so  far  as  it  has  any  strike,  below.    But  the  strike  seems  to 
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arnnme  »  cnrred  line  l^elo^r .  At  one  point  of  thiB  curve  we  have  the  discavery  shaft ; 
at  the  200' foot  le'vel  \¥e  will  see  we  have  the  wtirkings  to  one  side.  It  seems  to  hear 
aaay  westward  from  tlie  linooi  strike.  The  next  leyel  is  a  little  farther  to  the  west, 
and  so  on  in  sncreasion  until  yon  get  to  the  400-loot  level,  the  dip  being  always 
northwest,  aa  indicated,  by  the  arrows,  aud  if  these  lines  were  projected  they  would 
eome  to  a  point  of  intersection  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
vh«thertbis  dip  ^rill  l>e  maintained,  or  to  decide,  from  the  limited  explorations  bo 
fitf  made,  exactly  wbetlier  tliislode.or  chimney  may  be  found  by  a  vertical  shaft. 
Bat  acting  opon  the  e^idtr^nces,  and  weighing  them,  they  are  intending  to  place  a 
ihaft  to  as  to  be  ^v-itli  >n  the  qnadrant  of  a  circle,  betweeu  the  focus  of  these  lines  of 
dip  and  the  ontside  of  'the  circle.  In  this  respect  the  vein  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  I  b&ve  ever  seen.  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  positively  in  regard 
to  the  structure.  I  ^ive  yon  this  in  part  from  Mr.  Wiggans,  who  has  studied  this 
ctrefnlly. 

The  vein  is  remarltable,  first,  in  this  limited  outcrop;  second,  in  its  continuity  in 
depth,  its  con  tinned  &iid  sAtis  factory  richness,  and  the  promise  it  gives  of  enrichment 
by  farther  veins  dipping  Into  it  on  the  foot- wall  sides. 

Some  facts  in  re^^ard  t^o  xlie  product  or  yield:  The  ore  paid  from  the  surface.  The 
prodnet,  or  ore,  extracted  np  to  this  time  has  been  about  80  tons  per  day,  which  is 
Bent  to  the  20-8tanip  naill,  each  stamp  of  which  crushes  about  4  tons  in  twenty-four 
hoaiB.  The  extractioo  ia  chiedy  and  largely  by  power  drills.  A  force  of  80  men  is 
employed  abont  'tbia  mine  and  mill.  The  greater  part  of  the  labor  underground  and 
mining  is  done  by  coMipx'^sesed  air.  The  lode,  I  was  told,  was  6  to  15  feet  wide  This 
]^e  space  permits  tib.e  use  of  power  drills  to  great  advantage,  in  the  material 
hoisted  there  are  fraK"^^^^^  ^^  *^®  w*^l  rocks,  some  of  which  are  thrown  out  but 
msny  pieces  pa^s  tbroogb  the  mill.  They  would  prefer  to  reject  most  of  this 'wall 
loek,  but  it  would  ta.lte  oiore  time  and  expense  than  it  does  to  mill  it,  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  some  of  itJ  coia Gaining  gold.  From  these  80  tons  of  rock  crushed  dailv  the 
average  prodncU  ia  P®*'***^**^^^^  ^®J*^'^^  ^i*]**  P*"',  month.  Some  months  thoy 
have  produced  a.a  bi|?b  as  $90,000.  The  last  hfteen  days  they  produced  $13,000  in 
valne.  1  was  preaen*  a*  the  smeltmg,  and  the  g..ld  bar,  on  weighing,  was  found  to 
lepresent  onl  v  $37,CK)0,  b«t  that  made  a  goodsized  bar,  weighing  some  160  pounds. 

The  gold  i»  free;  very  little  sulphides  are  found.  There  is  no  concentration,  no 
attempt  at  concentration,  for  the  saving  of  sulphurets.  The  null  is  fitted  for  free 
milling  ore  exclnsi  v.  ly .  The  stamps  are  of  unusual  weight,  13,500  pounds  each,  and 
the  arrangementa  for  t-atching  gold  are  simple.  Long  silver  plates  or  apnmsof  con- 
tinnous  shoeta  of  silvered  copper  for  the  collection  of  gold,  /here  are  two  tiers  of 
these  silvere*!  platea  at  »  very  sharp  incline,  and  each  tier  25  loot  long,  falling  about 
1  inch  in  8  inches,  aa  abont  the  incline  of  descent.  Ihe  gold  passes  over  50  feet  of 
apn.n.  and  most  of  it  is  canght  upon  the  silvered  plates,  with  the  exception  of  that 
*^    -*-  .  .    ._   ^1 —    i.«-«-«-^i>v      ^f*,eT  passing  these  silvered  plates  of  50  feet    all 

carried  together    in  an  ordinary  wooden  Vox 
nough  to  carry  off  the  tailings;  bnt  this    box 
is  about  150  feet  in  length,  carrying  the  tail 
rom  the  mill,  and  emptying  them  into  p,  pond 
-tailed  sluice  box  some  amalgam  is  saved    for 
month  or  six  weeks,  they  gather  some  $400  or 
jold  of  this  mine  is  very  fine.    The  bar  had  a 
5.    That  is  about  the  average  of  the  gold.     The 
little  copper,  bnt  there  i«  less  copper  in  the  gold 
I  of  the  lode,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  as 
less  of  the  copper  ore  is  oxidized  ore,  and  is  not 
Dt  takr)n  np  by  the  quicksilver.    The  rock  is 
io  as  to  give  extensive  bin  space,  or  space  above 
of  broken  ore  can  be  accumulated  there. 
)attery  they  have  a  lining  of  corrugated  steel 
96  corrugated  steel  plates  are  placed  at  the  back 
I  of  across  aud  upon  the  chock  block  in  front, 
»tet^l  shelfs;  the  corrn gat  ions  are  in  such  a  form 
The  effect  of  this  series  of  steel  shelfs  and 
d  retain  it  when  it  is  splashed  and  thrown  np 
ive  retainer  of  the  amalgam  that  after  a  month's 
rith  solid  amalgam,  and  the  amalgam  may  be 
jlder.    The  function,  then,  of  these  corrugated 
prevent  it  dropping  back  under  the  stamps, 
ip  of  the  gold,  aud  of  course  saves  the  loss  of 
miiht  be  carried  off  by  the  strong  current  of 
found  to  work  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  and 
amalgamating  plates  in  a  battery.    They  are 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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GBOLOaT  OF  THE  OILA  RANQB. 

In  the  region  of  the.  Fortnna  mine  the  formations  appear  to  be  wholly  of  mios 
slate  and  hornblende  slate,  with  some  arenaceoos  layers  like  old  micaceous  sand- 
stones and  qnartzites.  The  mine  is  surrounded  by  black  hornblendio  slates  and 
mica  slateS;  dipping  southward  and  southwest,  at  an  angle. of  about  45  degrees,  and 
these  slates  are  very  evenly  laminated,  ridge  an;er  ridge.  There  is  apparently  a  oon- 
tinuoos  body  stretching  to  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles,  and  showing  a  thickness  at 
right  angles  to  the  stratification- of  no  less  than  B,000  or  8,000  or  perhaps  10,000  feet, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  plication.  The  stratification  is  flat  and  as 
regular  as  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Usually  we  detect  more  or  less  plication  or  folding 
in  such  a  section,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  folding  whatever  in  this  series. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difierence  in  the  composition  of  the  layers  of  these  rocky 
ridges,  now  all  turned  black  upon  the  surface,  a  condition  of  coloring  which  seems 
to  attend  all  the  rock  outcrops  along  the  lower  Colorado,  and  the  origin  of  which, 
though  discussed  by  Humboldt  after  noting  similar  blackening  of  the  rocks  along 
the  Orinoco,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  This  general  blackening  of 
the  surface  hides  the  changes  of  composition  which  may  be  noted  by  careful  and 
close  inspection. 

In  some  places  hornblendio  slates  are  more  developed  than  the  mica  slate,  and  at 
others  the  micaceous  schistose  characters  predominate  and  are  accompanied  by  layers 
of  ^nartzite  interleaved  and  3  or  4  feet  in  tnickness,  sometimes  3  or  4  inches,  and  some 
foliated  quartz  having  little  films  of  mica  in  it.  These  quartz  beds  are  members  of 
the  series,  but  have  been  located  as  ledges,  and  it  is  claimed  are  gold  bearing.  The 
quartz  has  little  or  no  resemblance  to  vein  quartz,  and  yet  at  several  points  in  the 
outcrop  there  are  stains  of  green  color,  apparently  from  the  decomposition  of  ore  like 
that  which  has  ^ven  green  stains  to  the  croppings  of  the  Fortnna. 

Several  dike-like  seams  or  veins  of  white  albite  or  soda  feldspar  out  directly  across 
the  bedding  of  the  mica  slate  series.  These  feldspathic  dikes  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  relation  to  the  ore-bearing  vein  or  lode  of  the  Fortnna.  These  dikes  are  extremely 
irregular  and  appear  to  have  filled  cross  fractures  or  breaks  of  the  regular  strata. 

Coarse  granite  was  noted  at  the  northern  point  of  the  Gila  range  along  the  railroad, 
but  no  evidences  were  found  of  the  existence  of  stratified  Paleozoic  or  Seoondary 
rooks.    The  mica  slate  series  referred  to  is  the  Huronian  or  Archaean. 

COMMONWEALTH  MINING  COMPANY. 

The  Pearce  Mine. — During  the  year  1896  this  newly  developed  mine  became  a  large 
producer.  It  is  another  example  of  the  great  amount  of  mineral  wealth  l^ng  dor- 
mant in  Arizona  awaiting  the  prospector  and  the  aid  of  capital.  The  croppings  have 
been  known  for  years^  but  being  in  one  of  the  **  lost  mountains"  of  volcanic  rock  in 
the  Sulphur  Spring  valley  they  were  despised  and  neglected  for  years,  although 
some  hand  samples  had  been  taken  from  toe  croppings  and  arranged  without  any 
satisfactory  result.  This  is  also  an  example  of  the  fact  that  samples  may  be  taken 
from  some  parts  of  even  a  rich  lode  and  not  yield  anything  by  assay.  Many  assays 
and  tests  are  required  to  properly  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  mineral  lode. 

The  mine  is  about  17  miles  east  of  South  Cochise  station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  was  bonded  in  1895,  and  was  worked  until  Mav,  1896,  the  ore  taken  oat 
remaining  on  the  dump.  It  was  then  purchased  by  the  bondholders  at  about  $275,000, 
and  shipments  of  the  ore  began.  The  shaft  is  now  about  400  feet  deep,  and  makes  a 
most  satisfactory  showing  of  the  vein  to  that  depth.  Drifts  have  been  run  each  way 
fi'om  the  shaft,  and  the  ore  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  steam  hoists. 

The  ore  in  1896  was  shipped  in  bulk  from  Cochise  station  to  Pueblo  at  the  rate  of 
from  4  to  10  carloads  per  day.  The  freight  rate  to  Pueblo  is  $11.75  per  ton.  It  is 
stated  that  the  ore  so  shipped  carries  from  1  to  2  ounces  in  gold  and  from  50  to  75 
ounces  in  silver.  A  large  part  of  the  production  is  now  miUed  upon  the  ground, 
and  only  the  higher  grades  of  ore  are  sent  to  the  smelters.  The  stoping  proceeds 
rapidly.  Pine  timber  stulls  from  12  to  30  feet  in  height  are  required.  The  mill  of 
the  Commonwealth  Mining  Company,  built  by  Fraser  &,  Chalmers,  of  Chicago,  with 
a  capacity  of  working  100  tons  of  ore  a  day,  is  well  located  near  the  month  of  the 
main  shaft  upon  the  steep  hillside,  so  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  regular  fall  of 
the  ore  and  pulp  from  tne  tramway  to  the  bins,  the  crushers,  and  the  successive 
operations.  The  ore  is  first  dumped  into  a  large  retaining  bin,  from  whioh  it  is 
drawn  as  needed.  Passing  first  over  grizzlies,  the  parts  requiring  crushing  are  fed  to 
Blake  crushers  of  the  simple  toggle  type,  but  fitted  with  jaw  plates  of  manganese 
steel.  From  these  breakers  the  fine  ore,  together  with  the  finer  firom  the  grizzlies, 
is  delivered  through  self-feeding  appliances  to  the  four  Jenish  mills,  fitted  with 
screens  of  60-mesh  and  having  each  a  capacity  of  from  18  to  20  tons  a  day.  Each 
mill  is  driven  by  an  independent  belt.  8o  far,  these  mills  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion and  are  preferred  to  stumps. 
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The  product  of  these  mills  in  1898  was  from  85  to  90  tons  a  day.  The  pnip  is 
treated  by  the  pan  process  in  fourteen  pans,  heated  by  steam,  with  seven  settlers. 
About  5  tons  of  quicksilver  are  in  use.  It  is  lifted  into  elevated  reservoirs  and  is 
distributed  through  the  mill  by  pipes.  The  bars  are  oast  so  as  to  weigh  1,500  to 
1,800  ounces  each,  and  are  shipped  by  express  to  Aurora,  111.,  for  parting  and  refin- 
ing.   The  bullion  ftverages  .900  fine,  and  about  one -fifth  of  the  value  is  m  gold. 

KINO  OF  ARIZONA. 

This  gold-bearing  property,  known  for  a  time  as  the  "Gleason,''  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  King  of  Arizona  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
imder  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  with  a  capitalization  of  5,000,000  shares 
of  a  par  value  of  $1  each. 

This  company  owns  four  full  claims — the  Homestake,  the  King  of  Arizona,  the  Last 
Hope,  and  the  Mucho  Bueno.  The  boundaries  of  the  di^rict  have  not  yet  been 
defined,  nor  has  a  name  been  given  to  it;  but  when  it  is  organized  it  will  probably 
be  named  the  King  of  Arizona  district. 

This  district  lies  about  35  miles  due  east  of  Castle  Dome  Landing,  on  the  Colorado 
Rrrer.  It  is  north  of  the  Gila  River,  and  about  42  miles  from  Texas  Hill  station,  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  is  the  nearest  station  on  the  railway,  lliere 
are  several  other  locations  besides  those  conveyed  to  the  Kin^  of  Arizona. 

The  Homestake  location  covers  the  chief  workings  up  to  this  date.  There  is  on  this 
claim  a  strong  vein  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  This  lode  or  vein  has  three  well-marked 
divisions  or  layers.  On  the  hanging  wall  there  is  a  soft  layer  from  3  to  3^  inches 
wide,  which  averages  about  $800  per  ton  in  value.  Next  below  this  there  is  a 
mid^  laver  or  body  of  quartz  about  20  inches  thick,  which  will  average  about 
1190  to  $200  per  ton  in  value.  The  remainder  of  the  vein,  so  far  as  it  is  exposed  by 
the  shaft,  averages  about  $24  per  ton.  Test  holes  have  been  drilled  3  feet  deep  into 
the  foot  wall,  and  all  are  in  ore. 

The  shaft  by  which  the  exposnre  of  the  nature  of  the  vein  has  been  made  was  50 
feet  deep  in  July  last,  and  followed  the  dip  of  the  vein.  From  this  shaft  at  the 
bottom  drifts  have  been  run  along  the  vein  under  the  hanging  wall  a  distance  of 
about  40  feet  westerly,  and  easterly  about  20  feet,  making,  including  the  length  of 
the  shaft,  about  70  feet  of  drivage  on  the  lode  and  showing  a  continuity  of  vein 
having  the  same  characters  and  values  developed  bv  sinking  the  shaft. 

The  hill  rises  rapidly  on  the  western  side  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  height  of  backs 
on  the  lode  above  the  drift  is  greater  on  the  west  than  on  the  east.  At  a  point  about 
30  feet  west  of  the  shaft  and  on  a  level  with  the  collar  of  the  shaft  the  vein  has  been 
crosscut  from  wall  to  wall  and  is  shown  to  be  18  feet  wide.  The  ore  in  this  crosscut 
has  about  the  same  grade  as  that  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft.  The  value  of  the  vein 
at  the  shaft  has  been  estimated  at  $3,500  per  lineal  foot,  longitudinally.  The  vein  is 
exposed  for  18  feet  or  more  above  the  shaft.  The  croppings  of  the  vein  may  be  fol- 
lowed for  some  750  feet  up  to  a  second  opening  known  as  the  "  King  of  Arizona 
shaft."  This  was  13  feet  deep  in  July.  By  means  of  drill  holes  the  vein  was  shown 
to  be  over  11  feet  wide  and  to  average  $12  per  ton  in  value.  A  tunnel  has  been 
started  in  to  tap  the  vein  about  90  feet  below  the  cropping. 

There  are  several  large  croppings  of  quartz  near  the  workings  on  the  **  Homestake," 
and  probably  a  dozen  or  mote  other  locations  in  the  vicinity. 

At  present  the  quartz  is  taken  by  teams  to  a  5-stamp  mill  and  a  2^  Huntington 
mill  at  the  Gila  River  near  Mohawk  station.  This  is  35  miles  south  of  the  mine  and 
10  miles  north  of  the  railroad.  Texas  Hill  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  the  mine 
being  about  42  miles  north  of  that  station. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1897,  this  mill  had  run  about  fifty  full  days  of  twenty- four 
hours  each,  and  about  $30,000  worth  of  gold  had  been  taken  from  the  plates.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  assay  value  is  extracted. 

Boringfor  a  water  supply  is  in  progress  at  the  mine,  under  arrangements  to  go 
down  2,000  feet.  If  these  efforts  fail  to  develop  sufBcient  water  to  supply  a  ^ 
stamp  mill,  a  narrow-gauge  railway  will  probably  be  built  from  the  mines  to  the 
Oils  River  and  a  50-stamn  mill  will  be  ereoted  there.  If  water  is  found  at  the  mine, 
the  mill  wiU  be  erected  there. 

Wood  is  sufficiently  abundant  at  the  mine  and  at  the  mill  on  the  Gila.  It  is 
ehiefly  mesquite  and  iron  wood,  and  costs  from  $3  to  $3.25  per  cord,  delivered. 

The  contract  price  for  hauling  ore  f^om  the  mine  to  the  mill  on  the  Gila  is  $8  per 
ion  of  2,000  pounds.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  erection  at  the  mill  of  a 
plant  to  treat  the  tailings  by  the  cvanide  process. 

The  foUowing  statement  made  nrom  an  authoritative  source  in  March,  1898^  and 
published  in  the  Yuma  Sentinel,  gives  additional  information  concerning  this  inter- 
flsting  property : 

"Tbt  mines  of  the  Ring  of  Arizona  Company  in  the  Shorthorn  Mountains,  the 
diieovery  of  whicli  yrsm  the  most  sensational  strike  in  Arizona,  or  anywhere  else, 
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for  many  yean  past,  are  oontinaally  prodnoiog  a  snfficieDt  quantity  of  wonderftilly 
high-grade  ore  to  keep  the  5-8taiiip  mill  at  Mohawk  in  operation.  Sinking  in  the 
main  working  shaft  on  the  Homestake  claim  goes  steadily  on,  and  at  a  depth  of  140 
feet  from  the  month  of  the  shaft,  which  is  itself  in  a  giilly  and  150  feet  heneath  the 
apex  of  tLe  hills  that  rise  on  either  side  and  thron^h  which  the  ore  hody  rnns,  ore  has 
heen  reached.  The  bottom  of  this  shaft  is  now  m  ore  that  mills  ahont  $400  to  the 
ton — not  nnnsnal  ore  for  this  mine.  The  80-foot  level  has  been  run  west  from 
the  main  shaft  about  50  feet,  and  rook  worth  from  $600  to  $700  per  ton  is  now  being 
taken  out.  Stoping  has  not  yet  been  begun  on  this  level,  but  probably  will  be  soon. 
Tbe  grade  of  ore  taken  out  of  it  is  even  higher  than  the  majority  of  the  rock  taken 
out  above  from  the  30  and  50  foot  levels,  on  which  the  mill  has  np  to  the  present  time 
been  mn  and  made  records  that  have  Excited  tbe  wouder  of  the  mining  world.  The 
80-foot  level  has  also  been  run  east  about  40  feet  to  connect  with  a  tunnel  running 
west  from  tbe  other  side  of  the  monntain.  The  ore  in  the  80- foot  level  east  is  the 
low-grade  ore  of  the  mine,  and  gives  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  The  tunnel  running 
toward  it  from  the  other  direction  has  tapped  a  large  ore  body  containing  $75  rock. 
From  the  standnoiut  of  a  mining  man  the  mine  is  now  in  better  condition  than  it 
has  ever  before  been,  and  is  being  developed  systematically.  The  final  system  of 
working  the  ores  of  this  group  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon,  but  it  is  not 
nnlikely  that  a  tramway  will  be  built  to  Texas  Hill,  30  miles  away,  and  a40-8tamp 
mill  erected  at  that  point,  where  water  and  wood  are  plentiful.  That  this  wiU 
positively  be  done  has  not  yet,  however,  been  decided,  reports  so  stating  which  have 
appeared  in  other  Territorial  papers  notwithstanding.  The  idea  of  plarin^  the  mill 
at  the  mine  and  pumping  water  from  the  Gila  is  also  being  considerea.  In  the  mean- 
time boring  for  water  continues,  and  a  depth  of  5,000  feet  has  been  reached.  The 
same  formation  as  that  in  which  water  was  found  at  Castle  Dome  is  being  pene- 
trated, but  no  signs  of  water  have  appeared.  No  discouragement  will  be  entertained 
by  the  company,  however,  and  sinking  will  be  continued  until  water  is  found,  no 
matter  where  that  may  be.'' 

OTHER  MINES  AND  PROSPECTS  NEAR  YUMA. 

The  discovery  by  Gleason  and  the  important  developments  following  greatly 
stimulated  prospecting  in  the  mountains  north  and  south  of  Yuma  and  eastwardlj 
from  thc'Colorado.  The  field  is  a  rich  and  promising  one.  The  great  drawback  is 
the  absence  of  water,  or  its  extreme  scarcity.  The  existence  of  very  fine  gold-bearing 
rock  up  and  down  tlie  Colorado  River  has  long  been  known,  and  early  excited  the 
attention  of  prospectors.  Much  search  has  been  made  for  the  ledge  supposed  to 
exist  called  the  *'Lost  Squaw  Mine,"  from  which  it  is  said  large  nuggets  of  gold 
were  bronght  in  by  an  Indian  squaw,  who  refused  to  disclose  the  locality  and  who 
suddenly  disappeared  without  leaving  any  clew  to  the  place  where  she  obtained  the 
gold. 

Near  Castle  Dome,  not  at  the  landing  but  at  the  mines,  Mr.  W.  P.  Miller,  the 
former  owner  and  superintendent  o{  several  of  the  mines,  made  locations  upon  crop- 
pings  of  a  copper  ledge,  or  seams,  in  which  gold  could  be  often  seen  in  large  grains 
and  flakes.  Along  the  Colorado  River  at  and  beyond  La  Paz  great  quantities  of 
ferruginous  "float"  rich  in  gold  were  found  by  Ehrenberg  and  the  early  explorers. 
The  copper  conglomerates  of  the  Planet  and  other  claims^  elsewhere  notioed,  carried 
coarse  gold. 

GOLD  BOCK. 

Among  the  several  mining  enterprises  attracting  attention  at  Tnma,  the  Gk>ld  Rook 
merits  mention.  It  was  closed  down  with  an  indebtedness  of  upward  of  $200,000,  bnt 
it  has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Stewart,  according  to  report,  and  the  debt  has  been  nearly 
paid  off.  There  are  three  claims,  known  as  the  Queen,  the  Crown,  and  the  Cross, 
about  30  miles  west  of  Yuma. 

MORENO  (NOW    OUADALOUPS). 

After  lying  idle  and  neglected  for  several  years,  work  has  been  resumed  upon  this 
property,  and  the  ore  is  being  worked  in  the  Ingersoll  Mill  at  Tyson's  Well. 

FREE-GOLD  DISTRICT— COLORADO  RIVER. 

To  the  ^old-bearing  region  along  and  near  to  the  Colorado  River,  in  Tnma  County, 
north  of  Silver  district  and  of  the  old  Clip  Mine  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  name  **  Freie- 

Sold  district,"  from  the  fact  that  an  abundance  of  free  gold  is  found  there  on  and  near 
he  surface.    This  district  is  from  2  to  3  miles  wide  and  5  miles  long.    One  end  is 
about  4  miles  from  the  Colorado  River.    The  old  Yuma  road  passes  near  it.    It  is 
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east  of  the  old  Celestine  arrastre.  The  rocks,  according  to  Mr.  Sparks,  are  granitio, 
porpbyritic,  and  volcanio.  Thetie  rocks  are  traversed  by  quartz  veins.  Tbere  is  no 
development  yet  bevond  a  depth  of  150  feet.  One  claim,  the  Golden  Chimes,  has  a 
vein,  according  to  K.  W.  Sparks,  who  has  prospected  there,  from  4  to  8  feet  wide, 
with  some  50  tons  ont  on  the  dump,  which  is  expected  to  average  from  $35  to  $40 
per  ton. 

aiLYXR  VALLEY  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BONING  COMPANY. 

This  property,  about  40  milee  south  of  Kingman^  in  the  Hnalapai  Mountains, 
Mohave  County,  has  two  or  more  gold-bearing  veins,  the  quartz  from  which  is 
worked  in  the  company's  15-stamp  null. 

MOHAVE  COUNTY  MINES. 

There  are  many  gold-mining  enterprises  in  Mohave  County  about  which  little  is 
known.  The  gold  placers  of  tne  Chemehueris  Mountains  have  long  been  worked  by 
the  dry- washing  methods.  Banks  of  auriferous  gravel  are  found  along  the  Colorado 
River  north  of  White  Hills.  The  White  Hills  mines  were  discovered  in  1892,  and  a 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  their  development.  There  have  also 
beoi  extensive  mining  operations  at  Chloride  and  at  Cubab  and  Todds  Basin. 
Important  discoveries  of  copper  ore  are  reported  from  the  regiou  of  Mineral  Park, 
and  ledges  of  the  gem,  called  ''  chalohihuitl "  by  the  Aztecs,  have  been  located.  This 
k  known  to  us  as  turquoise,  and  these  localities  appear  to  have  been  worked  by  the 
aborxginal  races  long  ago. 

MAMMOTH-COLLINS,  LIMITED. 

This  property,  which  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  was  lying  idle,  owing  to  a 
ehange  of  ownership,  has  been  reorganized,  and  work  has  been  resumed  upon  it 
under  the  above  title.  In  addition  to  the  Mammoth  lead  the  company  recently  pur- 
ehased  from  George  N.  Fletcher  the  Collins  group  of  mines,  which  run  parallel  to 
and  join  the  Mammoth  on  the  west^  and  the  company  as  now  organized  is  called  the 
Mammoth-Collins  Mines,  Limited. 

Owing  to  their  proximity  to  each  other  the  entire  group  of  mines  will  be  worked 
from  the  present  Mammoth  shaft,  which  is  already  down  to  the  500-foot  level. 

A  wire-rope  transportation  plant  has  been  put  up  by  which  the  ore  from  the  mines 
is  taken  direct  to  a  mill  on  the  San  Pedro  River,  and  the  returning  buckets  take 
back  all  the  water  required  at  the  camp. 

A  cyanide-leaching  plant  is  now  being  placed  so  as  to  work  the  tailins^. 

Portions  of  the  dump  are  being  worked  for  the  large  quantities  of  oouTferrite — the 
m^bdate  of  lead — which  they  contain. 

The  granitic  rocks  of  the  Dragoons,  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Pass  leading  from 
Tombstone  over  into  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley,  are  gold  bearing.  These  granitic 
rocks  are  traversed  by  gold-bearing  quartz  veius.  From  some  of  them  ore  has  been 
•hipped  away  to  advantage,  but  no  milling  has  been  done  on  the  ground.  Dr. 
Rider  and  otners  have  worked  these  veins  for  a  long  time.  Scarcity  of  water  ren- 
ders the  working  difficult.  Water  is  obtained  in  wells  at  the  cattle  ranches  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  on  the  west,  and  in  the  granite  formation  not  far  from  the 
summit, 

SOUTHERN  BELLB. 

An  extensive  ledge  in  the  Old  Hat  mining  district  lies  upon  the  northeast  slope  of 
the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains.  There  are  many  locations  upon  the  lode,  some  of 
which  are  patented.  It  has  the  form  of  a  *' blanket  ledge,"  lying  quite  flat,  dipping 
only  about  7  to  10  degrees.  It  comes  to  the  surface  along  a  deep  canyon,  which  has 
cut  down  into  the  rocks  and  reveals  an  extensive  formation  of  red  sandstone  and 
quartzite,  probably  of  Cambrian  age.  The  ledge  varies  from  18  inches  to  5  and  even 
10  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  extensively  worked.  The  quartz  has  been  crushed 
in  a  10-stamp  mill  at  the  canyon.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  yield,  as  no  reports 
have  been  made  public.  The  gold  is  free,  and  is  caught  upon  plates  and  in  the  bat- 
tery. The  mine  and  mill  were  leased  to  Mr.  Wemple,  of  New  York,  in  1897.  Some 
hand  samples  taken  from  adjoining  claims  upon  the  same  ledge  showed  free  gold  and 
gave  about  an  ounce  per  ton  by  assay. 

This  ledge  appears  to  be  very  near  to  the  contact  of  the  red  shale  and  quartzite, 
irith  a  heavy  dike  of  dioritio  rock  below. 

aUUAS  MOUNTAINS— BENT  A  SAMPSON. 

Messrs.  Bent  A  Sampson  have  been  active  during  the  past  ten  years  or  more  in 
developing  locations  made  by  them  in  the  Guijas  district.    Several  sales  of  claims 
DfT  98 — ^MIS 17 
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have  been  repnted  as  made  by  them.    Among  these  the  Grant  ^froop  was  transferred 
to  other  parties,  and  there  is  promise  of  the  erection  of  a  suitable  mill  at  the  camp. 

OBO  BULNCO  OOLD-MININO  DISTRICT. 

Oro  Blanco  district  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  most  of  Its  placer  gold  is 
BO  largely  alloyed  with  silver  tliat  the  yellow  color  of  the  metal  is  lost  and  the  gold 
is  nearly  white.    A  large  part  of  th«  product  is  not  over  .400  line. 

The  district  is  situat^  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Pima  Connty,  and  is  bounded 
southerly  by  the  border  line  of  Souora,  Mexico,  into  which  State  the  gold-prodneing 
formations  extend.  It  is  more  than  10  miles  square,  and  consequently  the  district 
has  an  area  of  more  than  100  sauare  miles.  All  of  thin  territory  is  gold  bearing.  It 
has  long  beeu  known  for  its  white  gold  placers  and  has  been  considerably  prospected, 
but  there  has  not  been  any  serious  or  exteusive  development  work.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  C.  W.  Kempton,  mining  engineer,  who  visited  the  district,  remarked  that,  con- 
sidering the  extent  and  highly  mineralized  surface,  it  has  been  less  developed  by 
workings  below  the  surface  than  any  other  mining  section  in  the  country.  The  dis- 
trict is  accessible  from  Tncson  by  a  triweekly  stage.  The  roads  are  generally  c^ood. 
The  rock  formations  are  generally  granite  and  porphyry  with  argiUacean  slates. 
These  formations  seem  to  be  everywhere  gold  bearing.  In  almost  every  ravine  or 
gulch  gold  can  be  found  by  panning,  and  eveu  on  the  hillsides  and  on  the  surface 
generflJly,  especially  where  the  soil  is  reddened  by  decomposed  pyrite.  gold  can  be 
obtained  bv  dry  washing.  Most  of  the  placer  mining  is  carried  on  by  Mexicans  in 
a  crude  and  desultory  way,  often  with  a  small  and  wholly  inadequate  water  supply, 
and  in  certain  places  by  dry-washing  machines  worked  by  hand.  The  returus  are 
small,  but  the  miners  manage  to  get  thuir  living,  especially  when  they  can  get  water. 

Sot  only  gold,  but  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  different  por- 
tions. Gold  is,  however,  the  most  generally  diffnned  metal,  but  follows  chiefly  a 
broud  belt  or  line  through  the  district.  The  chief  gold  mines  are  found  alonff  this 
belt.  The  chief  mines  or  claims  are  known  as  the  Oro,  Nil  Desperandum,  Sorrel  Top, 
Tres  Aniigos,  Holden,  Gold  Bug,  McClenahan,  Esperanza,  Rob  Roy,  Golden  Ea^le, 
with  many  other  locations  and  prospects,  on  several  of  which  work  is  now  being 
prosecnted. 

Another  part  of  the  district  seems  to  carry  silver  as  the  metal  of  dominating  value, 
although  more  or  less  gold  is  associated  with  it.  Owing  to  the  depressed  value  of 
this  once  precious  metal,  less  attention  is  now  ^ven  to  this  silver-bearing  portion  of 
the  district  than  formerly,  and  most  of  the  claims  are  not  worked. 

Argentiferous  lead  ores  are  fouud  also,  but  at  present  prices  of  lead  and  of  silver 
the  deposits  are  not'explored.  Copper  ores  are  also  found.  A  locality  near  the  Jalisco 
range  of  mountains  was  worked  for  this  metal  with  its  associated  gold  and  silver 
some  years  ago.  Some  lots  of  ore  assaying  as  high  as  37  per  cent  of  copper  and  18 
ounces  in  silver  have  recently  been  taken  out. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  definite  and  exact  fibres  of  the  previous  metal  product 
of  this  section,  but  the  foregoing  list  of  the  principal  mines  and  prospects  is  believed 
to  include  those  from  which  bullion  or  concentrates  in  larger  or  smaller  amounts 
have  been  shipped  during  the  past  year. 

Several  mills  have  been  erected  in  this  district,  but  there  is  not  anywhere  a  shaft 
or  mine  300  feet  deep.  The  Montana  is  probably  the  mine  upon  which  most  work 
has  been  done  since  its  location  in  depth  and'  by  drifts,  crosscuts,  and  tunnels. 
The  ore  carries  gold,  zinc,  and  some  copper.  Since  the  death  of  its  principal  owner, 
Mr.  Disston^  of  Philadelphia,  the  mine  and  mill  have  not  been  worked. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Noon,  one  of  the  old  residents  of  this  district,  and  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  foregoing  information,  the  Oro  Blanco  section 
of  the  mining  district  of  the  Territory  constitutes  a  rich  and  inviting  field  which  is 
now  receiving  increased  attention.  The  Old  Glory  mine  has  been  worked  intermit- 
tently with  variable  results.  In  the  month  of  February,  1898,  it  was  reported  that 
work  on  the  Old  Glory  still  continues  and  daily  demonstrates  that  the  property  is  a 
paying  one  under  capable  management.  The  mine  contains  large  bodies  of  low- 
grade  ore,  but  none  so  low  that  a  proHt  can  not  be  made  if  jncUciously  handled. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Gould. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  Tres  Amigos  property  continues  to  be  worked  for 
development  purposes,  some  very  high-grade  gold  ore  being  found  in  the  progress  of 
their  work.  This  is  sorted  and  shipped,  the  last  shipment  yielding  a  return  at  the 
rate  of  over  $500  per  ton. 

VULTURE  MINE. 

This  well-known  gold  mine  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Territory.  Its  fame  in  early 
days  was  based  upon  its  great  production  of  the  yellow  metal  and  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  gold  was  obtained.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  these  obstacles  were 
ths  absence  of  water  and  the  presence  of  the  savage  Apaches  and  the  distance  from 
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dyilizfttion  aud  sapplies.  Sold  originally  by  Weaver  for  an  old  pipe,  it  repaid  the 
pnrchasers  by  millious  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  precious  metal.  Without  banks  upon 
whieh  to  isaae  checks  to  pay  the  man  and  withoat  means  of  transporting  coiu  to 
meet  the  pay  rolls,  the  ingots  of  gold  were  chopped  ap  with  hatchets  and  chisels  and 
distributed  to  the  men  in  liquidation  of  their  wages.  Yet  the  property  has  seen  dark 
days,  and  has  at  intervals  stood  idle,  while  not  one  of  the  shafts  had  been  8unk  much 
more  than  300  feet.  A  victim  of  extravagant  valuations  and  promises  based  upon  its 
past  record  and  of  stock-jobbing  exploitations,  the  proper  working  aud  development 
of  the  property  have  been  neglected. 

The  vein  at  the  surface  was  divided  up  into  parallel  layers,  which  were  more  or 
less  broken  over  and  dislocated.  These  trifling  displacements  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  some  of  the  weak-kneed,  grass-root  miners,  and  gave  rise  to  the  fallacious 
ssjiog  in  California  that  the  ''veins  in  Arizona  had  no  roots."  But  these  little 
breaks  have  been  passed  and  only  serve  to  show  the  great  breadth  of  the  lode,  and 
to  indicate  the  best  position  for  more  extensive  and  deeper  work.  Instead  of  some 
400  feet  of  depth,  as  now,  a  shaft  should  be  put  down  1,200  feet  or  more,  with  proper 
drifts  and  connections  with  another  shaft  farther  west. 

The  property  changed  hands  early  in  the  year  1898,  and  it  is  hoped  will  now  be 
worked  npou  ite  merits. 

It  is  understood  that  the  cyanide  plant  erected  upon  the  banks  of  tailings  has  been 
raoceesfnlly  nm  during  the  year. 

GOLD  ON  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  RIVER. 

Extensive  placer  deposits  are  found  along  the  San  Francisco  River  about  7  miles 
above  Clifton.  It  was  proposed  some  years  ago  to  work  these  bauks  of  gravel  by 
the  hydraulic  process,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  expended  in  sending  out  sheet 
iron  for  a  pipe  line  and  a  machine  plant  to  bend  and  rivet  the  sheets  into  pipe.  The 
want  of  aaeqoate  fall  and  space  for  the  tailings  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
enterprise. 

A  noup  of  gold  bearing  veins  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  some  distance  above 
the  plaeers  gave  promise  of  profitable  working,  especially  as  the  water  of  the  river 
was  abundant  for  milling  purposes,  and  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  cheap 
working. 

In  Marcli,  1898,  it  was  reported  that  the  Evans-Vanhecke  Gold  Company  was  run- 
ning a  20-8tamp  mill  regularly  on  ores  from  veins  in  the  district,  aud  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  increase  the  plant  by  the  addition  of  thirty  more  stamps. 

ROCHESTER  GROUP  OF  GOLD  CLAIMS,   CABABI  DISTRICT. 

The  following  memorandum  notes  were  made  during  an  insx>ection  in  1896,  since 
when  much  work  has  been  done  on  each  of  the  claims : 

Great  Edstem, — Quartz  ledge,  trends  N.  50^  E.,  "dips  easterly  70  to  75  degrees.  A 
white  quartz  at  croppings.  Has  the  appearance  of  quartz  which  often  carries  coarse 
gold.  Pit  about  25  feet  deep.  Vein  over  all  about  48  inches  wide.  Sixteen  inches 
of  quartz  on  the  hanging  wall  and  12  inches  on  the  foot.  Walls  soft  and  clay-like. 
Color,  light  gray.    Some  galena  seen. 

Grand  Central. — About  1,000  feet  higher  than  the  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain.  Bed  and  gray  volcanic  or  plutonic rocks  porphyritic.  A  ''blind  ledge/' 
almoet  in  the  midst  of  a  large  amount  of  blue  clay  and  decomposed  porphyry.  When 
oxidized  the  iron  oxide  becomes  ochery  yellow.  This  lode  shows  free  gold.  Course 
of  vein  is  K.  30^  to  40°  W. ;  dip  southeast  at  angle  of  46  to  69  degrees.  A  shaft  was 
about  100  feet  deep.  The  clay  at  the  bottom  quite  damp.  Thickness  varies,  at  one 
plaee  4  feet.    Advised  cross-cutting  to  the  west.    Some  30  to  40  tona  out  on  bank. 

Grand  Mogul. — Several  ledges  and  spurs,  on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  gulches 
or  arroyos.  Rock  is  red  iK>rphyry.  Little  or  nothing  done  on  the  croppings.  A 
tunnel  started  below  them. 

Utile  Buckhom.—A  bulging  vein.  Trend  N.  d(P  W.,  S,  30°  E.  Dip  east.  Prom 
18  to  24  inches  wide. 

Big  BwkKom. — On  the  top  of  a  ridge.  A  quartz  vein  trending  N.  40°  W.  Dip  is 
easterly  75  to  80  degrees.  Fine  ** ribbon"  quartz.  Walls  have  a  soft  gouge.  There 
are  some  atains  of  copper.    Thia  vein  can  be  cheaply  mined. 

m'duffib  claims. 

Mr.  W.  C.  McDniBe,  of  Tucson,  has  a  group  of  gold-bearing  claims  near  Roches- 
ter's eamp  in  the  Cababi  mining  district.  These  are  quartz  lodes  varying  in  width 
from  18  inches  to  6  feet^  carrying  ftee  gold  and  some  galena. 
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KUHN-KAHN. 

This  claim  ooven  a  well-defined  gold  quartz  ledge  traverBing  porphyritio  roek 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Hantington  or  Desert  well,  near  which  toere  is  now  a 
Papago  village.  This  vein  averages  about  20  inches  in  thickness  and  carries  about 
$12  in  value  in  Iree  gold.  Several  tons  worked  as  a  test  at  the  Arizona  School  of 
Mines  yielded  more  than  this,  and  assays  have  indicated  as  high  as  $15  to  $20  per 
ton.  There  Is  considerable  heavy  carbonate  of  lead  present.  The  developments  con- 
sist of  shafts  and  open  cuts  of  no  great  depth. 

GOLD  IN  THE  HUACHUCAS. 

Increasing  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  prospecting  for  gold-bearing  veins 
in  the  HuachucaS;  particularly  about  Tanners  Canyon.  Many  claims  have  been 
located.  Mr.  P.  J.  Hand,  of  Lochiel,  has  sunk  50  feet  on  one  of  his  claims.  Good 
placer  ground  is  reported  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Harper  mine,  and  good 
wages  have  been  made  by  miners  working  these. 

FRS8NAL  GOLD  MINES. 

The  discovery  of  remarkably  rich  gold  and  silver  ore  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Baboquivari  range  of  mountains^  southwest  of  Tucson,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
notable  events  of  the  year  in  mining  circles  of  this  Territory.  The  samples  brought 
in  for  assay  at  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  show  free  gold  and  rich  silver  ore.  The 
combination  is  very  promising,  and  the  samples  frequently  assay  as  high  as  $1,000 
to  the  ton,  but  this  is  upon  picked  hand  samples.  Some  of  the  hand- worked  ore^  as 
sacked  for  shipmenti  has,  however,  run  as  high  as  $600  per  ton. 

The  veins  were  discovered  by  Henry  Wicks  and  J.  D.  Burrow,  prospectors,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Allison  Brothers,  of  Tucson.  The  discovery  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  system  of  making  reliable  assays  at  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  for  a  nominal  sum, 
as  established  by  the  legislature.  Mr.  Allison  systematically  sent  in  samples  from 
croppings  for  assay,  olten  getting  nothing  to  encourage  him  until  the  prospectors 
came  across  the  croppings  of  this  ledge.  Mr.  John  Brockman,  of  the  Pearce  or  Com- 
monwealth mine,  has  purchased  Mr.  Burrow's  interest  in  this  property,  and  active 
mining  operations  are  expected  will  be  commenced  without  delay.  Considerable 
shipments  of  high-grade  ore  have  already  been  made. 

This  discovery  has  stimulated  the  active  prospecting  of  the  Baboquivari  Moan- 
tains,  and  many  other  locations  have  been  made. 

GOLD  FIELDS— SUPERSTITION  MOUNTAINS. 

The  broad,  open  area  in  the  midst  of  the  Superstition  Monntains,  east  of  Mesa,  and 
described  under  ''Geology,''  is  known  as  '*Gold  Fields."  This  name  has  been  given 
to  the  district  because  of  the  many  gold  mines,  claims,  and  prospects,  and  the  very 
general  distribution  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  granite  rook  which  forms  the  floor 
or  bed  rock  of  the  district.  Much  of  the  gold  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  granite 
near  the  contact  of  plntonio  dikes  and  without  any  well-defined  quartz  vein.  The 
impregnation  with  gold  is  seemingly  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  which 
on  decomposing  leaves  a  large  amount  of  red  iron  oxide  behind.    It  is  claimed  thai 

fold  can  be  washed  out  of  the  red  soil  found  abundantly  over  the  surface  of  the  hiUa. 
here  are,  however,  several  well-defined  quartz  veins,  and  some  in  close  connection 
with  the  contact  of  the  granite  with  strata  of  ancient  PalsBozoio  limestones,  portions 
of  the  sediments  which  covered  the  region  before  the  irruption  of  the  granite. 

One  of  the  most  important  mines  has  been  worked  by  Captain  HiSl  for  several 
years  past. 

Mammoth, — This  claim  is  along  the  contact  of  the  granite  with  a  porphyry  dike. 
This  contact  is  plainly  marked  by  a  very  heavy  mineralization  of  the  granite  with 
red  oxide  of  iron  derived  from  the  decay  of  pyrites.  The  mine  has  been  extensively 
worked  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  is  reputed  to  have  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars. 

Other  claims  are  known  as  the  "  Bull  Dog,"  the  **  Mabel  Ann,"  and  "  Gold  Fields." 

The  following  are  the  results  of  assays  of  some  of  the  hand  samples  taken  from 
claims  in  Gold  Fields  district: 


Mark. 

Silver, 

per  ton  of 

ore. 

Gold,  per 
ton  of  ore. 

Gold 
value,  per 
ton  of  ore. 

Where  taken. 

No.  1 

Ounce*. 
3.20 
3.70 
2.50 
2.80 
2.00 
L80 

Ounces. 
0.U66 
.250 
.233 
.066 
.083 
.666 

$1.86 
5.16 
4.81 
1.36 
1.71 

18.76 

Mabel  Ann  ahafk. 

No.2 

Mabel  Ann  dump. 

MaHaI  Ann  main  aYiaA. 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Mabel  Ann  north  ahafL 

No.5 

Mabel  Ann  tonneL 
Gold  Fields. 

Ko.  6 
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GOLD  IN  GILA  COUNTY. 

Commisrioner  of  Immigration  W.  P.  Hnnt,  in  his  report  for  1897,  ^y^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
northern  portion  of  Gila  County  is  rich  in  gold.  Three  small  stamp  mills  were 
working.  The  Craig  mill  produced  162  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $2,754,  and  the 
Coleman  mill  tamed  oat  724.47  ounces,  worth  $12,621.99— a  total  of  $15,375.99. 

GOLD  MIKBS  IN  THB  BRADSHAW  MOUNTAINS. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  full  description  of  the  many  claims  and  mines  which 
have  been  located  in  these  mountains. 

Most  of  the  gjold-bearing  lodes  carry  a  lar^e  percentage  of  sulphides  of  iron.  The 
Crowned  King  is  an  example  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  claims. 

Crowned  King, — This  claim  owes  its  prominence  largely  to  the  persistent  enterprise 
and  enerflnr  of  one  of  its  principal  owners,  Mr.  Shekels,  of  Prescott.  It  has  been 
saceessfnlly  worked  for  several  years.  The  vein  is  strong  and  thoroughly  well 
metallized.  Wood  and  water  are  abundant.  In  1896  the  ore  was  worked  in  a 
10-stamp  mill  near  the  mine.  As  much  of  the  free  gold  as  is  possible  is  collected 
upon  the  plates  and  the  pulp  is  then  concentrated  on  eight  Frue  vanners.  The  con- 
centrates are  shipped  away  to  smelting  works.    No  report  for  1898  has  been  received. 

Lmke  mine. — This  claim  is  about  2  miles  south  or  the  Crowned  King.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  John  Lake's.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  extension  of  the  Lorena, 
or  to  be  on  the  same  lode.  In  1896  it  was  worked  by  seven  men  and  produced  about 
a  carload  of  ore  a  month.  The  ore  is  packed  out  of  the  mountaius  and  then  hauled 
by  wagon  to  Phoenix.  There  are  three  veins  in  the  group,  the  Lorena,  Cougar,  and 
Eclipse.  The  shaft  on  the  Lorena  was  800  feet  deep,  with  three  levels.  The  Cougar 
and  the  North  Congar  yield  considerable  blende  in  nodular  masses. 

These  veins  are  near  Mount  Wasson,  one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest  peak  of 
the  BradshawB,  and  named  for  John  Wasson,  formerly  United  States  surveyor-gen- 
eral for  Arizona.  This  mountain,  a  noted  landmark  in  Arizona,  is  erroneously  let- 
tered "Mt.  Watson"  in  the  last  issue  of  the  United  States  Land  Office'map  of  Arizona. 

Jmniaf'a  mine. — This  claim,  near  Mount  Wasson^  in  the  Bradshaws,  is  upon  a  large 
vein  near  the  outcrops  of  a  porphyritic  rock  similar  to  that  seen  at  the  Grey  Eagle 
claim  on  Humbug  Creek,  farther  east.  It  is  opened  by  a  shaft  which,  if  the  claim  is 
not  being  worked,  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  water,  with  which -the  rock  forma- 
tions are  charged.    Mr.  Junior  has  taken  very  rich  silver  ore  from  this  claim. 

Bapid  Traneit. — This  is  a  pyritic  vein  with  gold  and  silver  ore.  It  was  formerly 
owned  and  worked  by  Jake  Herickles.  It  is  about  2  feet  wide;  elevation  about 
5,700  feet.  From  this  claim  the  trail  ascends  a  steep  granitic  mountain  by  zigzag 
turns  to  Junior's,  nearly  1,000  feet  higher. 

Orey  Eagle. — On  the  left  or  east  side  of  Humbug  Creek,  in  the  line  of  prolonga- 
tion of  Junior's  claim,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  on  the  same  lode.  It  is  a  large 
quartz  vein  carrying  pyrites  and  gold.  Its  average  is  'Mow  grade,''  but  the  vein 
is  large  and  strong,  and  it  has  been  opened  by  several  tunnels  from  which  good  ore 
has  been  taken.  It  is  in  slate  rock  alongside  of  a  dike  of  greenstone  porphyry  in 
which  the  crystals  of  feldspar  are  distinct.  The  quartz  is  from  2  to  10  feet  thick, 
and  most  of  it  is  very  rusty  from  the  decay  of  the  pyrites. 

Oro  Bella, — A  claim  1,500  feet  upon  the  pyritic  quartz  lode  adjoining  the  Oro 
Benito,  which  crosses  the  gorce  of  Humbug  Creek  a  short  distance  below  the  Grey 
Eagle.  It  is  a  well-defined  lode,  which  traverses  slate  parallel  with  the  bedding 
and  crops  out  the  whole  length  of  the  claim,  for  most  of  tne  distance  upon  the  steep 
side  of  the  mountain  above  the  Oro  Benito,  permitting  it  to  be  opened  by  tunnels. 
This  vein  is  from  a  few  inches  to  4  feet  thicK.  In  places  it  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  branches.  The  ore  consists  chiefly  of  white  iron  pyrites,  with  a  central  layer 
of  copper  pyrites  and  some  galenite.  The  freshly  broken  ore  is  very  brilliant  and 
beautiful  and  is  an  ore  which  can  be  easily  concentrated.  The  decomposed  surface 
ore— the  rusty  croppings — was  rich  in  gfold— free  gold — which  could  be  seen  by  the 
the  naked  eye,  and  showed  very  well  m  a  pan.  Most  of  this  ore  was  worked  in 
arrastres  on  the  creek  just  below.  The  claim  was  reported  to  have  yielded  in  this 
way  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  in  value  of  gold.  The  outcrop  is  easily  traced  by  the 
open  cuts  and  pits  from  which  this  ore  was  taken. 

Oro  Benito.— Thw  claim,  also  of  1,500  feet,  is  upon  the  same  lode  as  the  Oro  Bella, 
ud  the  claima  are  continuous.  The  same  observations  as  those  upon  the  Oro  Bella 
will  apply  here,  except  that  the  Benito  was  first  worked,  the  lower  tunnel  being  at 
the  creek  level  and  has  been  more  extensively  worked  than  the  Oro  Bella.  A  mill 
WM  erected  by  a  New  York  company  a  few  years  ago,  but  for  some  inexplicable 
'nuou  the  enterprise  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  success.  It  would 
appear  that  concentrates  from  ores  which  paid  so  well  to  work  at  the  croppings 
Boonld  pay  well  for  smelting. 

UNION  MINE— MINNEHAHA. 

AoUiim  called  the  Union,  located  by  Mr.  Ferris,  of  Minnehaha  Flat,  in  the  Tiger 
■hdng  district,  npon  ft  quartz  ledge  in  the  valley,  is  said  to  prospect  well  in  gold. 
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It  furnislied  gold  quartz  for  arrastres  as  early  as  the  year  1874-75  and  is  said  to  have 
yielded  as  high  as  $20  per  ton  for  selected  rock.  The  ledge  in  places  attains  a  width 
of  4  to  5  feet  and  is  at  or  near  the  plane  of  contajct  of  granite  and  mica  slate.  Water 
and  wood  and  pine  timber  are  abundani. 

HINBS  AND  MILLS  OF  TAYAPAI. 

The  connty  immigration  commissioner  of  Yavapai  wrote  as  follows  in  1896  regard- 
ing the  mineral  wealth  and  gold  production  of  the  county: 

<'Onr  silver  mines  have  a  grand  record,  and  ore  is  being  steadily  shipped.  The 
Silver  Belt  has  produced  $600,000  in  silver  and  Dos  Oris  $600,000  j  the  Peck,  $3,000,000. 

**  In  the  Big  Bug  district  two  large  smelters  are  running  on  copper  ores.  A  20-inch 
gauge  railroad  connects  the  two  mines  with  the  smelters.  The  Bradshaw  Mountains 
are  full  of  gold,  and  the  Crowned  King  is  one  of  the  greatest  gold  producers  in  the 
Territory.  The  Del  Paco,  in  this  district,  has  produced  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  gold.  Eleven  thonsand  dollars  were  taken  out  from  a  clean- up  of  one  month's 
run  of  an  arrastre.  The  mine  is  still  worked.  Stage  lines  ply  regularly  between 
these  camps  and  Prescott,  and  most  of  the  camps  have  post-othces.  There  are  many 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  much  of  the  placer  gold  comes  f^m  these  streams.  Water 
is  found  in  abuudance  from  20  to  60  feet  from  the  surface.  There  is  in  the  Biff  Bag 
district  a  320-acre  deposit  of  translucent,  sea-green  onyx,  solid  from  10  to  30  feet 
deep.    Lime  rock,  which  alTords  first-class  lime  for  all  purposes,  is  abondant. 

'*0n  Sycamore  Creek  are  vast  deposits  of  lithographic  stone,  pronounced  equal  to 
the  Bavarian  article.  There  are  also  quarries  of  serviceable  marble  and  any  amount 
of  building  granite  and  several  colors  of  building  sandstone.  Great  slate  dikes  lie 
to  the  east.  On  the  Verde  are  large  salt  deposits,  which  carry  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  soda. 

*' In  1893  the  gold  output  of  Yavapai  Connti?^  wa«  $339,740;  in  1894  it  was  $867,840; 
in  1895  it  was  $1,258,851.  In  1894  the  silver  output  was  256,931  ounces,  and  in  1895 
it  was  322,036  ounces,  and  the  output  of  both  metals  is  still  on  the  increase." 

Fremont  claim. — On  Groom  Creek,  6  or  7  miles  south  of  Prescott,  in  Yavapai  Connty. 
A  small  but  contiuuous  pyritic  gold-bearing  quartz  vein  from  6  to  12  inches  wide, 
with  some  3  feet  of  soft,  decoyed  wall  rock  on  one  side.  It  is  nearly  vertical  in  a 
clay-slate  formation,  near  a  dike  of  greenstone.  It  has  been  tested  for  gold  along 
the  outcrop  for  1,000  feet  or  more.  The  croppings  are  spongy  ferruginous  quartz. 
The  top  of  the  hill  through  which  the  vein  cuts  is  about  100  feet  above  the  lowest 
point  at  which  the  vein  is  accessible  in  the  creek. 

Arizona  Queen. — This  is  one  of  a  number  of  small  veins  of  gold-bearinff  quartz, 
not  far  from  the  Fremont.  It  crops  near  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Clark 
and  partly  under  a  mill  for  working  the  ore. 

Chataqua  and  Yellow  Jacket. — These  gold  claims,  formerly  known  as  the  Gk)lden 
Star,  were  examined  by  me  in  1886.  They  are  in  the  foothills  north  of  Phoenix, 
about  3  miles  west  of  Cave  Creek,  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet  above 
tide.  A  large  quartz  vein  here  traverses  a  mountain  of  slate  which  overlies  granite. 
It  may  be  called  a  blanket  vein,  for  it  lies  at  a  low  angle  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain^  conforming  to  its  slope  and  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Its  posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  rocks  and  to  the  topography  is  much  like  that  of  the  Leviathan 
at  Stanton  or  Weaver.  The  Outcrop  is  bold  and  strong  and  forms  the  crest  of  the 
hill  in  large  white  masses.  The  rock  is  low  grade,  but  is  very  abundant  and  in 
some  fragments  free  gold  was  found.  The  vein  carries  considerable  pyrites,  esti- 
mated at  over  2  per  cent.  In  places  the  vein  is  subdivided.  It  has  been  partially 
prospected  by  a  shaft  and  cuts,  but,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  vein  and  its 
proximity  to  the  surface  for  some  1,200  or  1,500  feet,  very  little  has  been  done  and  lit- 
tle was  known  of  this  property.  The  remains  of  a  mill  fitted  for  pan  amalgamation 
indicated  a  probable  failure  to  work  the  sulphides,*  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Remains,  also,  of  arrastres  indicated  that  good  quartz  carrying  free  gold  could  he 
selected  from  this  lode. 

A  spring  of  water  breaks  out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  about  half  way  np 
above  the  valley. 

Contention. — A  claim  on  stringers  of  quartz  in  a  soft  decomposing  granite  on  the 
road  from  Phoenix  to  Cave  Creek.  The  formation  bears  sulphurets  and  free  gold 
over  a  breadth  of  about  3  feet. 

Bullwhacker. — A  small  gold  mine  in  Yavapai  County,  about  4  miles  from  Pres- 
cott, sometimes  called  the  Bowlder  claim.  It  is  notable  for  bearing  coarse  gold  of 
high  grade  in  a  small  quartz  vein.  The  vein  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  uiot.  The  quartz  is  hard  and  occurs  in  bowlder-like  masses,  rounded*  hard 
lumps,  in  which  the  gold  occurs.  There  is  apparently  one  ore  chute  or  chimnev 
pitching  northward.  The  claim  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  132  feet  by  a  shaft 
and  most  of  the  pay  ore  extracted  (1886)  to  that  depth.  This  vein  is  well  situated 
for  working,  but  there  is  no  water  convenient  to  the  mine. 
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JToaimoii  tiitii«. — ^Tbe  Mammon  gold  mine  in  Pima  County  is  located  in  the  Casa 
Grande  mining  district  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Casa  Grande  Station  on  the 
Sonthem  Paoitic  Railway.  It  has  been  prospected  by  Colorado  and  Eastern  capital. 
The  vein  has  been  opened,  a  20-stamp  mill  erei^ted,  and  water  has  been  introdaced 
from  wells  in  the  valley  some  2  or  3  miles  to  the  westward^  it  being  pumped  up  by 
steam  pumps  at  the  well. 

The  vein  of  auriferous  quartz  is  from  a  few  inches  to  4  feet  in  width,  and  trav- 
erses slate  rocks  diagonally  across  the  bedding  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  series  of 
bunches  or  enlargements  connected  together  by  narrow  seams  or  stringers.  Some 
of  the  ore  is  rich  and  shows  gold  freely.    The  surlace  ore  is  free  milling. 

GOLD  REGION  OF  SONORA. 

The  adjoining  State  of  Sonora  in  Mexico  bas  an  extensive  gold  field  which  trends 
northwestward  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California  across  the  boundary 
line  into  Arizona. 

From  Yuma  eastwardly  to  the  Baboqnivari  Mountain  range  a  constant  succession 
of  mountain  ridges,  separated  by  broad  valleys  or  plains,  marks  the  prolongation 
northward  of  this  gold  region,  a  gold  region  of  great  extent  and  importance,  char- 
acterized by  a  multitude  of  strongly- defined  quartz  veins,  following  the  trend  of 
the  mountains  and  fringed  by  placer  deposits  of  ^reat  extent. 

There  are  two  especially  well-defined  gold-bearing  mountain  ranges — those  of  the 
San  Francisco,  south  of  Sonoyta,  on  the  boundary  line,  and  west  of  Kl  Plomo, 
Sonora,  in  which,  along  the  contact  between  granite  and  porphyry  on  one  side  and 
a  heavy  qnartzite  formation  on  the  other,  a  large  quartz  vein  extends  for  miles,  and 
deserves  the  title  of  the  mother  vein  of  Sonora.  Two  of  the  chief  locations  upon 
tills  vein  are  known  as  La  Campana  and  the  Alejandro.  This  same  trend  of  gold- 
bearing  formation  extends  northwest  into  Arizona.  East  of  this  line  and  north  of 
the  boundary  we  have  the  gold-mining  districts  of  the  Quijotoas  and  the  Cababi 
ranges,  all  gold-bearing. 

Several  of  the  gold  mines  in  this  Mexican  field — contiguous  to  our  boundary  and 
more  readily  accessible  from  Tucson  and  points  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
than  from  Mexico— have  been  located  under  the  Mexican  laws  and  are  worked  by 
American  and  English  capital. 

The  Campana,  located  by  J.  M.  Lepeda,  of  Altar,  Sonora,  and  Tucson,  and  by 
L.  H.  Manning,  of  Tucson,  has  been  taken  over  by  an  Knglish  company  and  is  now 
under  active  development.  For  a  long  time  the  only  dependence  for  water  was  upon 
a  well  sunk  in  the  ^ulch,  the  supply  Irom  which  was  inadequate  to  the  work  of  the 
mill  and  the  rapacity  of  the  large  quartz  ledge,  from  which  a  hundred  tons  a  da^ 
can  readily  be  mined.  Water  is  now  to  be  brought  in  by  a  pipe  line  from  Zoni^ 
some  7  or  8  miles  northward. 

The  title  of  the  English  company  is  The  Campana  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  Lim- 
ited. The  property  was  visited  by  two  of  the  directors,  Mr.  A.  W.  Stoemont  and 
Mr.  W.  T.  Todd,  who  were  enthusiastic  on  their  return  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
company.  They  have  had  considerable  experience  in  mining  matters  in  South  Africa 
and  Australia.  Comparing  Sonora  with  South  Africa,  they  say  that  the  Campana 
reef  resembles  the  Randt  in  many  respects,  and  that  the  extent  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  Randt  in  its  early  days.  Sonora  has  many  advantages  over  the  Randt,  principally 
in  its  abundance  of  fuel,  its  facilities  of  access,  its  magnificent  climate,  and  the 
cheapness  of  labor.  The  width  and  quality  of  the  reef  resembles  the  Randt  mines 
almost  exactly,  most  of  the  best  paying  South  African  mines  having  paid  well  on  low- 
g[rade  ore  in  large  quantities.  Comparing  Sonora  with  West  Australia,  they  con- 
sider that  the  former  is  to  the  front  on  all  points.  They  are  confident  that  Campana 
Consolidates!  has  a  great  and  prosperous  future,  and  cabled  the  English  share- 
liolders  to  that  effect,  and  spoke  of  the  management  of  General  Manning  in  highest 
terms. 

The  Alejandro. — This  location  is  upon  a  quartz  ledge  of  great  extent  and  thickness 
which  crops  boldly  out  on  the  western  side  of  the  same  range  upon  which  the  Cam- 
pana is  found.  The  quartz  is  granular  and  crystalline,  and  ranges  in  thickness  from 
a  few  feet  to  12  or  more.  It  has  not  been  much  prospected,  water  being  absent. 
There  are  several  little  pits,  one  or  more  showing  free  gold  well  distributed.  The 
grade  is  low  bat  the  quantity  of  quartz  seems  unlimited,  the  oroppings  rising  in 
places  to  a  height  of  over  15  feet. 

There  are  many  other  powerful  ledges  in  the  region,  and  old  placer  pits  attest  that 
they  are  gold  bearing. 

A  railway  to  the  gulf  might  solve  the  problem  of  working  some  of  these  great 
lodes  which  seam  the  mountains  in  all  directions. 

£1  Mundo. — This  is  the  name  of  a  location  12  miles  north  of  the  Campana  mine,  on 
the  same  drainage,  bordering  upon  a  great  wash  or  dry  waterway,  except  at  the  time 
<f  tmskB^    The  vein  ia  formed  of  gold-bearing  quartz  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  or 
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it  will  averaee  2  feet.  It  is  aboat  4  miles  from  the  water  at  Zoni.  There  are  two 
shafts  upon  it  70  feet  deep.  About  7  tons  tested  at  the  Campana  mill  yielded  $8  per 
ton  on  the  plates^  the  gold  being  free.  Ten  tons  more  gave  between  $4.50  and  $5 
per  ton. 

San  Maroiano,  another  quartz  reef  in  the  same  district  with  the  El  Mnndo  and 
the  Campana,  prospects  well  in  free  gold,  but  has  not  been  worked  to  any  great 
extent  for  want  of  water. 

San  Manuel. — This  claim,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  northern  Sonora  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  rich  gold  ore  suitable  for  arrastreing,  is  about  6  miles  south  of  £1  Plomo. 
The  vein  is  beautifully  formed  and  regular,  the  richest  portion  consisting  of  iron 
pyrites  associated  with  quartz,  but  the  pyrites  form  the  chief  bulk  and  weight  of 
the  ore.  It  traverses,  in  a  nearly  vertical  plane,  an  outcrop  of  a  peculiar  black 
aphanitio  quartzite  of  very  fine  grain,  and  itself  pyritio  and  gold-bearing,  though 
in  a  less  degree  than  the  medial  portion  or  vein  proper.  This  medial  pyritic  vein 
varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  at  the  end  to  2  or  3  feet.    It  has  been 

opened  by  shafts  to  a  depth  of feet,  which  show  the  vein  to  be  continuous  and 

strong.  Assays  of  samples  taken  across  the  vein  at  different  depths  show  from  half 
an  ounce  to  1^  ounces  per  ton  of  ore.  The  oxidized  croppings  of  this  ore  were  worked 
•by  SeAor  Jesus  M.  Lepeda,  at  £1  Plomo,  Sonora,  in  arrastres  driven  by  steam,  and 
averaged  over  $16  per  ton  in  value. 

La  AbundaHoia,—An  auriferous  and  argentiferous  lead  ore  at  El  Plomo  on  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  £1  Plomo  wash.  The  fame  of  this  lode  as  a  producer  of  silver  lead,  which 
was  largely  mined  to  be  used  as  a  flux  for  other  ores,  extends  throughout  Sonora. 
The  croppings  of  quartz,  studded  with  the  pits  and  cavities  left  by  the  decay  of 
pyrite,  give  good  prospects  in  gold.  The  lode  is  large  and  well  defined  and  extends 
a  great  distance.  The  workings  are  of  little  depth,  but  a  large  amount  of  fine  lead 
ore  has  been  taken  away  from  one  of  the  main  ore  chutes. 


THX  BAN  FRANCISCO  GROUP,  SONORA. 

A  group  of  gold-bearing  quarts  veins  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  has  been 
worked  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Levy,  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  Sonoyta,  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  border  line  at  Quito  va  Quito.  This  place  and  Levy^s  mines  are  most 
readily  accessible  from  Gila  Bend  Station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  by  way  of 
the  Ajo  or  of  Sunriffht. 

The  veins  are  all  well  formed  and  persistent.  They  carry  free  gold.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  the  scarcity  of  water,  which,  though  abundant  on  the  S>noyta  at  Santo 
Domingo,  is  not  found  at  the  mines.  The  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  mines 
to  the  water  has  been  proposed.  If  such  a  road  could  be  built  it  might  be  extended 
so  as  to  draw  supplies  of  gold  ore  from  other  sources.  TJie  day  probably  is  not  far 
distant  when  rail  communication  from  Gila  Bend  or  Tucson  will  tap  all  the  chief 
mining  districts  along  the  several  ranges  of  mountains  in  western  Sonora  and  give 
cheap  transportation  of  the  ores  to  some  convenient  point  on  the  Gulf  coast  where 
fresh  water  can  be  had  as  well  as  supplies  by  sea. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  working  tests  upon  bulk  samples  from  the 
principal  claims  of  the  San  Francisco  group : 
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An  averanre  of  251  ouDces  of  San  Francisco  ore  gave  8.816  grains  of  gold,  indicat- 
ing Talne  at  rate  of  $17  per  ton.  Santo  Domingo  ore  averaged  $17  per  ton,  and 
Suita  Rosalia  $13  per  ton.  Mr.  Levy  has  worked  large  quantities  of  these  ores  in 
arrastres  at  Santo  Domingo. 

in.— Argentiferous  Lead  and  Silver  Mines. 

Under  this  caption  I  include  the  claims  and  mines  producing  galena  ores  or  car- 
bonates— ores  of  lead,  and  ores  of  lead  containing  silver,  as  well  as  the  mines  pro- 
ducing the  silver  ores  proper.  Considering  the  fact  that  some  of  the  more  important 
Bines  produce  gold  as  well  as  sUver,  the  two  metals  being  united  in  the  ore,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  under  which  caption  to  plaoe  the  descriptions.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  such  properties  as  the  Commonwealth  and  the  new  discovery  at  Fres- 
nal,  where  firee  gold  accompanies  silver  ore,  as  in  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada. 
There  can  not  be  any  ijuestion  about  the  Silver  King  of  Arizona,  one  of  the  very 
few  mines  which  yield  silver  without  gold. 

silver  kino.  • 

In  1896  there  was  a  revival  of  mining  at  this  celebrated  property,  which  is  reputed 
to  have  produced  several  millions  of  ounces  of  silver,  and  to  have  paid  out  over 
$2,000,000  in  dividends.  But  the  renewed  prosperity  of  1896  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  production  has  declined.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ore  body, 
which  is  BO  suddenly  and  sharply  cut  off  at  the  seventh  level,  is  a  slide  or  mass 
broken  from  the  main  body  or  chimney  of  ore  further  up  the  bill,  but  now  deeply 
covered  from  view  by  the  rock  accompanying  the  ore  which  has  been  moved.  The 
extent  of  the  slide  or  faulted  ground  is  not  known,  and  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
the  most  patient,  thorough,  and  skillful  geological  investigation.  That  there  has 
been  such  a  slide,  and  that  somewhere  in  the  mountain  the  downward  prolongation 
of  the  Silver  King  ore  ground  exists,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  direction  of  the  movement 
should  have  been  most  carefully  noted  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  700-foot  level,  where 
the  richest  body  of  silver  ore  found  in  the  property  rested  upon  a  barren  rocK  floor, 
below  which  costly  borings  with  the  diamond  drill  from  the  adjoining  shaft  failed  to 
find  any  trace  of  the  Silver  Kinat  lode.  It  seems  probable  that  thi^  problem  will  be 
left  to  the  next  generation  to  solve. 

silver  op  OL9BB  DISTRICT. 

The  limestone  which  forms  the  hanging  wall  for  the  veins  of  copper  is  some  7,000 
fiwt  thick  and  is  the  foot  wall  of  many  of  the  old  worked-out  silver  mines— such  as 
the  Alive,  Miami,  Centralia,  Dime,  and  several  others— all  of  which  have  produced 
from  $30,000  to  $200,000  in  sUver. 

The  silver  country  proper,  however,  Is  situated  some  13  miles  from  the  town  of 
(^lobe.  Here  we  find  the  old  workings  of  the  McMorris,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Rescue, 
Old  Mexican,  etc.,  which  in  early  days  proved  bonanzas  to  their  owners. 

The  country  is  essentially  a  limestone  country,  the  silver  being  found  in  pockets, 
^UQsUy  omal),  but  wonderfoUy  rich.  These  pockets  are  mostly  found  under  quartz- 
He  caps  carrying  red  hematite. 

The  silver  is  found  as  chloride  mixed  with  huge  masses  of  native  silver,  and  has 
csrbonatee,  some  embolite,  and  vanadinite  mixed  with  it.  The  whole  mass  is  usually 
Modated  with  hematite^  and  is  invariably  free  from  gold. 
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The  bistory  of  these  mineB  shows  that  they  contained  from  three  to  seven  of  theee 
pookets.  In  one  case — that  of  the  Old  Mexican  mine — only  one  pocket  was  foand : 
this,  however,  netted  the  owners  $168,000  in  value  of  silver.  In  the  report  for  1896 
and  1897,  also,  a  photogravure  showed  the  form  of  one  of  the  silver  nng^ets  found  12 
miles  north  of  Globe  in  August,  1895,  which  weighed  31  pounds  and  was  0.900  line. 

TOMBSTONE. 

Most  of  the  mines  at  Tombstone  are  now  idle,  and  the  town  is  almost  deserted. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ore  has  been  traced  from  the  old  claims  of  the  Toiigbuat 
and  Goodenongh  through  the  Way  Up  down  into  the  Empire  claim,  and  that  at  pree- 
ent  the  most  promising  neld  for  prospecting  and  working  lies  in  the  region  beyond  the 
Empire,  where  in  fact  some  ore  is  being  taken  out.  A  rich  strike  was  reported  in 
the  Wedge. 

The  older  and  larger  mines  at  Tombstone,  such  as  the  Contention,  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral, and  Way  Up,  which  have  yielded  so  generously  in  the  past  of  gold  and  silver, 
are  not  now  worked  for  account  of  the  companies  owning  them,  but  there  has  been 
considerable  chloriding  in  a  small  way.  The  dumps  also  have  been  partially  worked 
over  by  the  cyanide  process.  A  large  portion  of  the  somi-decompose*!  porphyry  thrown 
out  from  the  Contention  mine  curried  free  gold  iu  it,  flakes  spread  in  little  specks 
and  patches  upon  the  cleavage  Joints  and  surfaces.  Some  of  this  porphyry  in  the 
'  upper  levels  was  also  more  orless  coated  and  impregnated  by  chloride  of  silver,  occa- 
sionally in  distinct  but  small  cubical  crystals.  Such  rock,  if  not  too  clayey  and 
impervious  for  free  leacliing,  should  yield  good  results  by  the  cyanide  process. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  working  of  these  Tombstone  mines  in  depth  is  the  great 
influx  of  water  and  the  cost  of  lowering  it  by  pumping.  The  connection  of  the 
deposits  or  veins  under  ground  is  such  that  one  claim  can  not  be  drained  without 
draining  the  others.  It  therefore  becomes  essential  to  have  a  union  of  the  interests 
of  the  various  owners  and  a  pro  rata  agreement  to  bear  the  cost  of  pumping  from  a 
central  station. 

SILVER  HILL  MimNO  DISTRICT. 

The  Liberty  mine,  worked  by  William  Clark,  has  been  a  steady  producer  of  argen- 
tiferous lead  ore  of  high  grade,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  made  regular  shipments  to  the 
smelter.  The  ore  is  carefully  sorted  out  to  a  high  grade  by  hand.  It  often  runs 
from  $400  to  $600  per  ton. 

Dr.  Pnrcell  has  a  mine  named  the  ''Wind  Up"  in  the  same  district,  about  a  mile 
from  ''Liberty  Clark's ''4nine,  which  is  being  developed. 

VEKOL. 

This  famous  mine,  which  has  yielded  quantities  of  very  rich  silver  ore,  has  been 
reopened.  In  February,  1898,  there  were  about  25  men  at  work  upon  it,  under  the 
direction  of  P.  B.  McCabe.  Fine  specimens  of  ore  from  this  property  were  sent  to 
the  Chicago  Exposition  and  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  University. 

EMPIRE  SMELTING  COMPANY,   CRITTENDEN. 

Under  the  general  management  of  Dr.  Eames.  of  New  York,  extensive  preparations 
were  made  for  opening  mines  and  smelting  silver  lead  ores  at  this  camp.  It  was 
anderstood  that  one  or  two  100  ton  furnaces  would  be  required  to  meet  the  capacity 
of  the  mines.  In  September,  1897,  Mr.  Richard  Fames,  jr.,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Columbia  Smelting  Company,  was  in  Tucson  and  reported  that  the  smelting  furnace, 
after  a  temporary  closing  down,  was  a^ain  in  successful  operation,  and  was  turning 
out  three  carloails  of  silver-lead  bullion  per  week.  They  were  working  on  ore  from 
the  Hardshell.  The  condition  of  the  road  was  such  as  to  render  it  ditlicnlt  to  get 
sufficient  ore  to  the  furnace  to  keep  it  rdnning.  Since  then  no  reports  ^ave  been 
received. 

GALENA  IN  THE  SIERRITAJ3. 

There  are  several  localities  from  which  a  galena  of  low  grade  in  silver  can  be 
obtained  in  the  ^ierritas,  south  of  Tucson.  A  sample  from  one  claim  about  35  miles 
south  of  the  city  yielded  42  ounces  of  silver  by  assay. 

OLD  TUMA  MINE. 

This  claim  in  the  Tucson  Mountains,  about  9  miles  from  Tucson,  was  fonnerly 
worked  extensively  and  yielded  large  quantities  of  lead  ore.    It  is  now  lying  idle. 
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Aasays  of  maaaes  of  galena  left  apon  the  damp  show  tbat  it  is  poor  in  silyer.  From 
the  abnndance  of  wulfenite  and  the  large  size  of  the  crystals  it  is  fair  to  coDclude 
that  molybdenam  la  abandaDt  in  the  galeoite.  The  claims  are  easily  accessible,  and 
haaling  ore  to  water  at  the  Santa  Crnz  woald  not  be  expensive. 

THE  QUIJOTOAS. 

The  mines  of  the  Qaijotoa  Mountains,  which  attracted  so  mnch  attention  years 
agone,  and  upon  which  millions  of  dollars  were  expended  without  adequate  retarns, 
are  now  idle  and  are  practically  abandoned.  The  massiye  and  costly  machinery  at 
the  mines  and  mill,  and  the  pumping  plant  in  the  valley,  have  long  been  for  sale  at 
very  low  figures.  The  whole  appears  to  be  a  mon  nment  to  ill-advised  and  misdirected 
energy. 

SILVER  BELT  BONE. 

Yavapai  County,  in  the  valley  of  the  Agua  Fria,  19  miles  6x>m  Prescott,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  4,800  feet  above  tide.  The  vein  crops  on  the  eastern  slope  of  open 
rolling  hills.  Slate  formation,  trending  N.  30^  £.,  dip  to  west  about  70  degrees. 
Yeio  trends  same  as  slates.  One  to  4  feet  thick.  The  ore  consists  of  galenite, 
blende,  and  silver  sulphide  or  argentiferous  gray  copper.  The  gangue  is  siderite 
(iron  spar),  manganiferous,  and  heavy.  There  is  not  much  quartz.  Barite  is  pres- 
ent in  considerable  amount,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the  galenite.  This  barite 
being  very  heavy  renders  the  concentration  of  the  ore  more  difficult  than  if  quartz 
alone  formed  the  gangue.  In  the  lower  level  the  white,  soft  talcose  slate  is  seamed 
with  sheets  and  thin  layers  of  small  crystals  of  galenite  and  blende.  Considerable 
ore  was  formerly  taken  out  and  shipped'from  this  claim  and  from  the  adjoining  claim 
called  the  "  Cabinet.''  The  main  shaft,  an  incline,  in  the  year  1886  (since  which 
little  has  been  done)  was  255  feet  deep.  The  main  level  at  depth  of  150  feet  was 
about  1,300  feet  long.  The  mine  up  to  that  date  had  produced  over  $300,000 
in  value  of  silver.  At  the  old  prices  of  lead  aud  silver  the  ore  was  worth  about 
$125  to  $130  per  ton.  Since  the  great  fall  in  th»  price  of  silver  there  has  not  been 
much  indacement  to  work  this  mine. 

hqeb  mine. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountains,  upon  an  unusually  well-defined 
and  large  vein,  which  crops  out  boldly  and  bears  silver  ore.  In  thickness  it  varies 
from  2  to  8  feet,  but  most  of  the  croppings  show  a  thickness  of  about  3  feet  of  iron- 
stained,  honeycombed  quartz,  from  whicn  the  pyrites  have  been  leached  out  by  the 
weather.  Galena  and  blende  are  the  principal  associated  minerals  with  the  silver 
ore  proper — tetrapedrite.  Native  silver  in  wires  and  filaments  has  been  taken  from 
this  mine.  The  vein  is  near  to  the  plane  of  contact  of  the  granite,  in  which  it  lies, 
with  the  ancient  slates  or  mechanically  formed  rocks  characterizing  the  mountains 
along  Humbug  Creek.  The  granite  walls  have  sufi'ered  much  decomposition  along 
the  vein.  A  three-compartment  shaft  was  projected  and  was  sunk  vertically  in  the 
firm  gray  granite  at  a  aistance  from  the  vein  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $50 
per  looi,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  800  feet.  Since  the 
oestmction  of  the  value  of  silver  there  has  not  been  much  inducement  to  work  this 
mine. 

PECK  MINE. 

The  Peck  mine,  in  the  Bradshaw  Mountains^  has  been  a  large  producer  of  silver, 
and  is  credited  with  a  yield  of  at  least  a  million  of  ounces.  This  is  another  of  the 
many  mines  in  the  Bradsbaws  which  have  suffered  or  have  been  practically  closed 
since  silver  feU  so  greatly  in  value. 

The  Del  Pasco  is  another  mine  in  the  same  district  which  was  formerly  worked  to 
advantage,  but  which  has  been  idle  for  many  years. 

dason's. 

Location,  Yavapai  County,  south  of  Prescott.  Produces  silver  ore.  A  well-defined 
▼ein,  with  regular  walls  ana  vein  stone.  The  vein  stuff  consists  of  quartz  and  iron 
•par,  arranged  in  re^lar  combs  or  layers,  with  crystals  pointing  inward  upon  the 
eentral  layer  of  galenit«  and  brittle  silver  ore.  Native  silver  has  been  found  in  lumps 
in  the  gangue.  This  mine  is  opened  by  tunnels  and  is  credited  with  the  production 
of  OTor  $700,000  in  value  of  silver  up  to  the  year  1887. 

AMERICAN  FLAG  GROUP. 

The  American  Flag  group  of  mines  was  operated  in  1881  by  Col.  J.  M.  Haskell  and 
Prof.  £.  H.  Cookj  of  Tncson.    These  mines  are  in  Old  Hat  district,  in  Pinal  County, 
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a  few  miles  west  of  Oracle,  and  on  the  northeastern  flank  of  the  Santa  Catalinaa, 
aiid  some  40  miles  from  Tncson  by  the  road.  The  district  was  organized  about  the 
year  1878.  The  principal  locations  in  1881  were  known  as  the  American  Flag, 
Fioneer,  Wedge,  Good  Luck,  Black  Bar,  Bullion,  and  Commonwealth.  There  were, 
also,  the  Oracle,  Mermaid,  Summit,  and  Hoodoo,  the  four  last  mentioned  being  3i  to 
4  miles  distant  from  the  first  by  the  new  road. 

The  American  Flag  claim  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  178  feet,  with  a  drirt  at  a 
depth  of  70  feet  of  36  feet  to  the  east  and  of  90  feet  to  the  west,  as  shown  in  the 
small  longitudinal  section.  The  course  of  this  vein  is  N.  40^  W.,  dip  easterly  about 
40  degrees.  It  is  a  thin  vein  in  hard  syenitic  and  granitic  rock.  It  averages  6  to  8 
inches  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  at  and  below  the  water  level.  At  the  surface 
south  and  east  of  the  shaft  the  oroppings  are  heavier,  being  from  2  to  3  feet  in  some 
places.  In  the  east  drifts  the  thicknesii  ranges  from  3  to  20  inches,  and  along  the 
west  drift  it  pinches  down  to  a  few  inches  only.  The  ore  carries  both  gold  and 
silver,  bat  is  generally  low  grade. 

At  the  claim  known  as  the  ^'Bullion''  a  shaft  102  feet  shows  a  vein  of  quartz  from 
3  to  15  inches  in  thickness-and  containing  some  good  ore.  It  has  been  drifted  on  60 
feet  northwest  and  56  feet  to  the  southeast.  The  dump  is  5  feet  deep.  The  Black 
Bar  is  supposed  to  be  the  prolongation  of  the  Bullion  vein.  It  is  a  similar  vein,  but 
is  more  broken  up. 

The  Commonwealth  is  a  quartz  vein  in  granite,  and  is  gold  bearing.  It  was 
opened  by  a  shaft  44  feet  deep,  following  the  pitch  of  the  lode.  This  claim  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  others  toward  the  mountain.  The  vein  varies  from  18  to  24  inches 
in  thickness  and  carries  a  sprinkling  of  galena. 

The  Good  Luck  is  on  another  smaU  quartz  vein  traversing  granite  and  resembles 
the  quartz  of  the  American  Flag. 

The  Pioneer  is  on  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the  American  Flag,  and  has  similar 
ore.  Its  direction  is  N.  50^  W. ;  its  dip  easterly  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
The  incline  is  80  feet  deep ;  width  about  12  inches.  The  Wedge  claim  was  located 
between  the  Pioneer  and  the  American  Flag.  At  the  Oracle  claim  there  was  an. 
incline  shaft  about  40  feet  deep  to  drifts,  one  being  54  feet  long  and  the  other  18  feet. 
The  vein  in  places  has  a  thickness  of  3  to  4  feet  of  good-looking  ore.  The  Mermaid- 
claim  has  a  6-foot  outcrop  of  hard  quartz. 

The  Summit  claim  shows  some  good  ore  in  a  vein  of  quartz  some  6  to  8  inches  thick. 
A  shaft  70  feet  deep  shows  an  easterly  dip  to  the  vein.  It  is  claimed  that  some  of 
this  ore  showed  by  assay  a  value  of  $80  per  ton.  The  croppings  show  well  at  the 
crossing  of  the  old  road.  The  Hoodoo  claim  is  upon  a  small  6  or  12  inch  quartz  vein 
in  granite. 

LEAD  ORE  IN  THE  CATALINAS. 

Lead  ore  occurs  in  another  portion  of  the  Catalina  range  and  has  been  exploited 
for  several  years  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ramsdell.  It  was  reported  in  February,  1898,  that 
he  had  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Young,  of  Boston,  who  would  proceed  to 
develop  it  and  to  ship  ore. 

BONERAL  HILL. 

Many  of  the  mining  locations  and  the  veins  of  this  district  were  visited  and 
examined  by  me  in  December,  1881,  and  the  following  notes  upon  the  region  were 
made  at  that  time:  The  locality  is  about  15  miles  west  of  Florence.  The  post-oflSoe 
was  known  as  ''The  Cottonwoods,''  in  Pinal  County,  and  was  about  12  miles  from 
Picket  Post.  Some  500  or  600  mineral  locations  were  reported  as  recorded  in 
Florence.  The  oldest  claim  had  then  been  occupied  about  four  years.  The  ledges 
are  large  and  numerous  and  are  upon  the  west  side  or  slope  of  Mineral  Hill  Moun- 
tain. There  are  several  springs,  affording  excellent  water,  and  they  do  not  dry  up. 
A  well  30  feet  deep  has  10  foot  of  water  in  it.  There  are  five  or  more  springs 
within  a  circuit  of  3  miles.  I  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr.  C. 
D.  Henry  and  his  wife,  from  Vermont. 

The  Alice  is  probably  the  principal  vein.  It  is  a  boldly  cropping  lode,  standing 
up  15  to  20  feet  or  more  in  places  above  the  wall  rooks  and  is  from  8  to  15  feet 
thick.  It  is  only  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spring  at  the  Cottonwoods,  and  is 
easily  accessible.  This  lode  cuts  a  mica-slate  formation  in  a  northwest  and  south* 
east  direction.  It  forms  a  sharp  crest  to  the  hill,  being  of  quartz  and  harder  than 
the  slates.  It  dips  easterly  at  an  angle  of  from  65  to  70  degrees.  This  vein  is  very 
well  formed.  It  has  a  clay  gouge  or  selvage  on  the  foot  wall,  and  this  selvage  con- 
tains rounded  masses  of  hard  stone.  The  veinstone  is  lamellar,  consisting  of  layers 
of  (jnartz  and  oalcite,  some  of  it  being  black  or  dark  colored  ana  bearing  horn  silver. 
It  IS  a  silver-bearing  lode.  It  carries  ar^entiferons  galena,  which  by  oxidation 
leaves  lead  carbonates  and  oxides  and  the  chloride  of  silver.  Toward  the  north  end 
the  lode  splits  up  into  several  branches,  and  about  midway  of  the  long  line  of  orop- 
pings the  lode  is  out  away  by  a  transverse  gully  or  arroyo,  thus  making  two  parts  or 
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fines  of  eropping,  the  soalhemmoBt  trending  N.  45^  W.  and  the  northernmost  part 
tr^idiDg  K.  65^  W.  (magnetic).  And  near  the  Bonthem  end  of  the  croppings  there 
is  a  short  twist  or  torn  of  tho  walls  to  the  west  and  heyond  this  a  strong  ontcrop  of 
black  ealeareons  spar.  A  shaft  sunk  here  66  feet  reaches  and  passes  the  level  of  a 
tonnel  below.  The  vein  where  intersected  by  this  tnnnel  is  from  8  feet  to  10  feet 
thick. 

In  a  winze  34  feet  deep  near  the  black  spar  a  streak  or  layer  of  fine-grained  lead 
ore  f  steel  galena")  was  exposed,  bnt  this  ore  is  poor  in  silver,  running  only  7  or  8 
onnees  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

Silver  ore  is  found  at  intervals  in  the  north  croppings  in  the  form  of  silver  chlo- 
ride. The  gangne  is  friable.  In  places  the  silver  ore  is  formed  in  small  shot-like 
globular  masses  or  grains,  coated  over  with  a  layer  of  red  iron  oxide,  forming  a 
cmst  inclosing  the  cerargyrite.  Evidences  of  thft  occnrrence  of  emboli te  and  bromy- 
rite  were  also  noted,  bnt  were  not  verified  by  examination. 

Shipments  of  ore  from  the  Alice  vein  were  made  to  the  Castle  Dome  Mining  and 
Siaelting  Company,  at  Melrose,  opposite  San  Francisco,  with  the  following  results: 


Ship- 
menu. 


savor. 


Lead. 


AT«n^ 

S«rth  croppingB 
Do 


Poundi. 
14,8«4 

198 


Ouneeg. 
87.2 
163.8 
80.3 


Percent, 
18.0 
8.6 
8.0 


About  a  mile  south  of  the  Seven  Cottonwoods  and  the  Alice,  another  claim  has 
been  located,  called  the  Tully. 

The  T«2/jf  or  Carbonate. — ^This  is  supposed  to  be  upon  the  main  lode  of  the  Alice 
in  its  son^ward  extension.  The  croppings  are  bold  and  in  layers  of  quartz  and 
ealcite,  like  those  of  the  Alice.  A  medial  layer  or  seam  of  fiuorspar  occurs  here,  and 
the  vein  carries  galena  and  lead  carbonate  derived  from  the  decay  of  the  galena. 
Silver  chloride  does  not  show  in  the  croppings  as  freely  as  at  the  Alice,  but  there 
is  more  lead  ore. 

Proceeding  southerly  toward  the  Gila  River,  over  hills  of  mica  slate,  we  pass  the 
Leroy  claim. 

L^roy  claim. — A  hard  vein  of  quartz  about  6  inches  thick  in  granite.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  gash  vein  of  no  great  extent,  but  it  has  considerable  ore  mixed  in 
with  the  quartz,  and  is  said  to  bave  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $85  in  value  per  ton  to 
Mr.  Mosheimer  from  the  croppings.  • 

The  mica-slate  country  from  this  point  toward  the  Gila  River  changes  to  eranite 
and  there  are  several  outcrops  of  copper  ore,  amongst  them  a  location  called  zhe  San 
Carlos,  for  a  description  of  which  see  under  the  head  of  *' Copper.'' 

We^e  ^aim. — lliis  claim,  on  a  lode  of  argentiferous  lead  ore,  is  in  the  ChoUa  group 
of  claims,  about  5  miles  north  of  the  Alice  mine.  It  occurs  in  the  mica  slate  group 
of  rocks,  which  are  much  plicated  and  are  filled  with  quartz,  generally  in  barren 
veins.  It  is  some  like  the  Alice  vein  and  is  made  up  of  alternate  layers  of  quartz 
and  calc  spaf,  much  of  this  spar  being  black  or  brown  in  color  from  the  presence  of 
manganese  and  iron.  Much  of  the  quartz  is  crystalline  and  some  is  amethystine. 
There  are  many  open  spaces  or  ^' vugs''  and  pseudomorphic  impressions  or  casts  of 
the  dog-tooth  form  of  calc  spar  are  common.  There  is  also  much  rusty  iron  oxide 
and  ore  near  the  hanging  wall  of  the  vein,  where  the  quartz  is  formed  in  successive 
sheets  and  layers  and  carries  considerable  lead  ore  in  the  form  of  galena  and  car- 
bonate over  a  breadth  or  thickness  of  16  to  18  inches.  This  was  observed  in  the  incline 
shaft  at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet. 

Considerable  galena  ore  has  been  extracted.  A  sample  of  185  pounds  yielded  by 
assay  at  the  rate  of  66.3  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore  and  51.5  per  cent  of  lead. 

The  finer  spar  occurs  here  in  small  cubical  crystals  with  truncated  edges — the 
dodecahedral  planes.  Some  of  the  quartz  crystals  are  brown  and  smoky.  The  ledge 
is  very  large.    It  trends  N.  32^  W.  and  dips  west  at  an  angle  of  45  to  50  degrees. 

DUNN  MINE. 

The  Dunn  mine,  in  the  Chirioahua  Mountains,  was  worked  in  the  year  1881  by  Chi- 
eago  capital.  It  is  located  on  the  summit,  or  near  it,  at  the  head  of  Pinery  Creek,  about 
40  miles  east  of  south  of  Willcox,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Cochise  County. 
Mr.  E.  If.  Titcomb  was  sent  out  in  charge  of  the  property.  He  erected  a  smelter  a 
mile  west  of  the  mine  for  smelting  the  ore  from  tnis  mine  and  from  other  claims  in 
the  legion.  This  smelter  was  taken  down  some  years  after  and  was  set  up  near 
Tnetoa,    The  mine  and  others  near  it  have  of  late  been  shipping  ore  to  the  smelters 
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at  El  Paso  b^  way  of  Willcox.    The  ore  is  an  argentiferoas  lead  and  oconis  in  llme- 
Btone  near  dikes  of  porphyry  and  layers  of  slate. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  MUOE^  SWI8SHELM8. 

The  elevations  known  as  the  Swlsshelms  form  a  spur  from  the  Chiricahna  Moon- 
tainsy  projecting  westward  into  Salphnr  Spring  Valley.  They  are  nearly  west  from 
Tombstone.  The  creek  known  as  White  Kiver  turns  the  northern  end  of  this  spur  and 
then  runs  southward  into  Mexico.  The  mine  is  near  the  northern  end  of  these  moun- 
tains, a  few  miles  south  of  Powers's  rancho,  on  White  Creek,  and  consists  of  a  great 
outburst  of  quartz  ramifyinc  in  many  directions  through  limestone  strata  of  Car- 
boniferous age,  and  not  far  rrom  the  contact  of  the  beds  with  plutonio  rocks.  There 
are  many  open  cuts,  tunnels,  and  Aafts.  A  large  amount  of  silver  ore  has  been 
shipped  away  to  the  smelter,  but  at  present  the  mine  is  not  worked.  It  has  been 
tested  in  depth  by  diamond  drills,  as  shown  by  the  parts  of  cores  left  on  the  groond. 

IV.— Copper. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER  IN  ARIZONA. 

The  fame  of  Arizona  as  a  copper  producer  extends  throughout  the  world.  The 
ores  of  this  most  important  metal  in  their  varied  forms  are  extensively  distributed 
throughout  the  Territory.  The  chief  and  best-known  centers  of  production  are 
Bisbee,  in  the  southern  portion  of  Cochise  County:  Jerome,  in  Yavapai  County; 
Morenoi  and  Clifton,  in  Graham  County,  and  Globe,  in  Pinal  County.  Large  quan- 
tities have  also  been  produced  in  Pima  County^  near  Tucson,  and  in  the  Santa  Ritas, 
near  Rosemont.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Territory,  even  before  the  construction  of 
the  railways,  quantities  of  copper  were  produced  at  the  Longfellow  mines  and  sent 
out  by  ox  teams  overland.  In  those  early  days,  also,  the  mines  of  the  Ajo  Moun- 
tains produced  and  shipped  large  amounts  of  native  copper  and  the  scarcely  less 
rich  and  valuable  red  oxide  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Yuma  and  the  Gulf. 

It  would  be  a  great  and  almost  impossible  task  to  enumerate,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  describe,  all  the  localities  of  copper  ores  in  Arizona.  Many  of  great 
promise  are  yet  lying  idle,  waiting  for  the  hand  of  capital  to  develop  them.  Many 
are  yet  to  be  discovered,  for  the  work  of  the  prospector  in  Arizona  is  not  yet 
completed. 

The  year  1898  has  been  a  busy  and  profitable  one  generallv  for  oar  chief  copper 
producers.  The  production  has  not  only  been  well  sustained,  but  it  has  exceeded 
the  records  of  former  years.  Great  advancements  and  improvements  in  the  art  of 
reducing  the  ores  have  been  made,  by  which  not  only  the  cost  of  treatment  has  been 
reduced,  but  by  which  ores  of  a  lower  percentage  can  be  profitably  treated,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  superior  product  can  be  turned  out,  costing  less  for  transporta- 
tion. The  well-known  Williams  Brothers  at  Bisbee  and  the  managers  at  Jerome  and 
at  Clifton  have  in  their  respective  fields  been  in  the  van^ard  of  progress  and  have 
not  allowed  the  reputation  of  Arizona  for  alert  progressive  intelligence  to  suffer  or 
to  be  diminished. 

Production  of  copper  in  Arizona,* 


Ponndt. 

1892 38,436,079 

1893 43,902,824 

1894 44,531,108 

1895 48,829,403 

1896 73,745,821 

1897 81,019,922 

1898  (six  months  ending  June 
30) 49,503,294 


Poonds. 

1883 23,874,963 

1884 26,734,345 

1885 22,706,366 

1886 15,657,035 

1887 17,720,462 

1888 31,797,300 

1889 31,586,185 

1890 34,796,689 

1891 39,873,279 

The  total  copper  production  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1898,  ending  June  30,  amounted  to  269,880,880  pounds  of  fine  copper. t 

While  there  is  a  considerable  export  firom  Bisbee  of  copper  in  the  form  of  rich 
copper  matte  through  Nogales  into  Sonera,  Mexico,  there  is  also  a  large  importation 
of  the  metal  through  iiie  same  channel.  In  the  month  of  March  the  importations 
at  Nofi^ales  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  custom-house,  amounting  to  7,685,874 
pounds,  valued  at  $551,984. 

*  The  figures  from  the  year  1893  onward  are  ttom  the  tablet  given  in  the  Mineral 
Industry,  Vol.  VI,  Sci.  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
t£ng.  ftud  Min.  Journal,  July  16, 1898. 
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The  product  of  the  French  colkipany's  mines  at  Boleo,  Lower  California,  opposite 
Gaaymae,  which  was  formerly  sent  out  by  water  aroand  the  Horn  to  France,  is  now 
transported  by  rail  from  Gnaymas  oTerland  by  theSonthern  Pacitic  Railroad  to  New 
Orleans  and  thence  bv  yessels.  The  Boleo  produced  in  1897  over  11,000  tons  of  fine 
eopper,  or  nearly  1,000  tons  a  month. 

BISBES. 

The  prodnotion  of  high-grade,  99  per  cent  black  copper  at  Bisbee  has  been  during 
18B8  the  largest  in  its  history.  It  is  said  to  average  two  carloads  a  day.  Besides 
shipping  ingots  of  b1ac)L  copper,  there  is  a  considerable  output  of  a  rich  copper 
matte,  which  is  sent  to  Mexico  to  supply  another  compauy  with  a  desirable  form  of 
flax.  It  contains  about  45  per  cent  of  copper,  and  is  sent  at  the  rate  of  about  a  car- 
load a  day  to  Agua  Calieute,  Sonora,  Mexico,  by  way  of  Nogales. 

In  1S96  the  company  was  running  fvur  blast  furnaces  and  smelting  about  400  tons 
daily  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  The  product  was  copper  matte,  which  was  besse- 
merized  or  treated  by  the  pneumatic  method  in  two  stands  of  trough  converters, 
giving  a  product  of  ingot  copper  averaging  99.3  per  cent  of  fine  copper.  The  pro- 
dnction  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was  10,492^(ft)  tons,  or  20,984,510 
pounds  of  bessemer  pig  copper,  averaging  99.2  per  cent  fine  copper.    • 

The  introduction  of  the  pneumatic  process,  with  its  special  American  modifications 
and  improvements,  at  Bisbee  and  at  Jerome  has  revolutionized  the  art  of  copper 
smelting,  and  has  made  our  text-books  upon  the  subject  valuable  chiefly  as  histories 
of  the  metallurgy  of  copper. 

THE  MASONIC  GAVE  AT  BISBES. 

In  November,  1897,  the  great  Copper  Queen  mine  had  the  honor  of  receiving  within 
its  depths,  900  feet  under  ground,  m  the  magnificent  cave,  a  notable  assemblage  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  Masons  of  Arizona.  Not  having  had  the  privilege  of  being  present, 
and  as  the  beautiful  cave  no  longer  exists,  having  fallen  in  this  spring,  I  quote  a 
description  from  the  columns  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Citizen: 

"It  was  ^nerally  understood  that  extensive  preparations  were  in  progress  for 
their  reception,  and  that  among  other  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  great  copper  camp  was 
a  cave  about  900  feet  nnder  ground.  The  camp  itself  is  a  marvel  of  human  ingenuity. 
Confined  to  limited  surface  area,  every  inch  of  space  is  utilized,  and  much  of  the 
WM-ks,  even  as  it  is,  stand  on  '  made  ground.'  The  plant,  though  said  to  be  not  large, 
is  a  marvel  of  perfection  and  human  ingenuity.  Its  fame  over  the  country  has  gone 
fisr  and  wide.  To  see  this,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  the  grand  lod^e,  was  an 
opportunity  that  rarely  came  and  could  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  in  Arizona 
foorteen  Masonic  lodges,  situated  in  the  towns  of  Tucson,  PhcBuix,  Nogales,  Bisbee, 
Tombstone,  Clifton,  Globe,  Jerome,  Prescott,  Florence,  Winslow,  Flagstafi',  and 
WIUcQx.  with  a  membership  of  probably  1,000,  made  up  of  '  the  best  the  country 
aflTords.' 

"Every  lodge,  no  matter  how  remotely  situated,  had  its  representatives  present. 
Tneaon  sent  17,  Phoenix  15,  Prescott  6,  Nogales  6,  Globe  4,  Clifton  4,  Willcox  5  or  6, 
and  so  on  through  the  entire  list.  A  special  train  was  sent  from  Bisbee  to  meet  the 
visiting  delegations  at  Benson,  where  they  were  also  met  by  a  conmiittee  from  Perfect 
Ashlar  Lodge,  of  Bisl>ee,  who  presented  the  visiting  brethren  with  souvenir  badges 
and  eacorted  them  to  their  hospitable  town. 

''Bisbee  is  fortunate  in  more  than  one  respect.  It  is  situated  near  the  head  of  a 
eanyon  on  almost  the  extreme  south  edge  of  Cochise  County,  about  6  miles  from  the 
Mexican  line.  It  is  owned  by  the  Copper  Queen  Company,  and  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  one  of  the  many  copper  camps  controlled  by  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  It  is  reached  by  its  own  railroad,  which  connects  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Benaon,  about  35  or 40  miles  northwest.  It  is  said  that  there  are  1,000  men 
on  the  pay  roll  of  the  comnany.  The  wages  paid  are  $3  above  and  $3.50  below  ground, 
and  fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  whose  name  is  on  the  roll  of  the  favored  thousand. 
The  output  of  the  camp  is  said  to  be  three  carloads  of  refined  copper  per  day.  The 
town  is  scattered  up  and  down  the  canyon  for  at  least  a  mile,  but  the  town  proper  is 
centered  immediately  eaat  and  south  of  the  big  smelting  plant.  The  business  of  the 
town  is  carried  on  largely  in  the  canyon,  where  the  stores,  saloons,  restaurants,  and 
lodging  houses  are  principally  located.  On  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain  south  of 
the  canyon  is  to  be  xonnd  the  principal  residence  portion.  The  main  canyon  is  inter- 
*^fM.  by  another  a  short  distance  below  and  almost  immediately  opposite  the 
foelten,  and  is  known  as  Brewery  Gulch.  As  this  gulch  aflTorded  a  limited  quantity 
of  haiJding  spBoe,  it  has  been  made  use  of,  and  here  the  small  merchandising  of  the 
Mmmimity  iB  carried  on.    On  the  whole  it  may  be  summed  up  that  the  mines  and 
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h  side  of  the  canyon,  the  residences 
on  proper. 

mpany  stand  two  men  whose  names 
rs.  Ben  and  Lewis  Williams.    The 
)ion  the  Copper  Qneen  Company's 
istory  as  one  of  the  most  snccessful 
;)endent  of  the  ffreat  valne  of  the 
n  and  a  half  dollars  involved  in  the 
ewis  Williams,  or,  as  he  is  het 
Lewis,'  is  second  in  command,  an^ 
nt  in  charge ;  hnt  at  all  times  1 
n.    Than  these  gentlemen  there  ; 
tie  whole  country.    Their  fair  « 
ly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  th 

ions  stractnre  of  brick  and  sto 
See.  The  building  is  lighted  by  el 
Dr  the  free  use  of  all  comers,  a 
)ountry.    On  the  second  floor  is 
idly  furnished.    In  this  hall  Un 
occasions  by  the  Rev.  J.  6.  Prit 
ratemal  orders  of  the  United  Wo 
'  kindred  organizations  make  use 
merlv  met  here,  bnt  now,  thankc 
lanirested  through  the  lund  offi 
bTj  handsomest  lodee  rooms  in 
1  of  Brewery  Gnlch  with  the  m 
I  a  large,  fine,  substantial  edifice 
*y  building,  it  is  a  two-story  str 
mces  of  the  company ;  the  upper 
lers.    Like  all  Masonic  lodges,  i1 
tially  but  elegantly  furnished  in  all 
I  proper,  independent  of  two  com- 
Dtlng  is  oak  finish,  the  walls  white, 
gainst  the  ceiling  is 
ied  sufficiently  high 
a  piano.    The  furnil 
are  cushioned  in  da 
»ught  all  the  embleE 
^  F.  dt  A.  M.,  has  on 
itory. 

nt  to  adjournment, 
taking  up  the  line  ol 
I  200  men  in  line  mac 
tie  hoisting  works,  fr 
line  of  march  the  p 
imn  halted,  opened  ; 
I,  the  first  to  enter  th 
Bn  at  a  time,  when  dc 
the  cave  was  reached, 
candles  had  been  pli 
ties  in  a  northeasterly 
ut  900  feet  under  the 
ing  more  than  a  grea 
y  observation,  it  is  p 
ir,  although  much  of 
e  of  them  weighing  t 
the  roof;  others  loo' 
lame  thing.  The  wee 
I  about  300  people  ei 
f  incandescent  lights 
two  electric  bulbs  ht 
electric  wires  had  b( 
the  compass  were  100 
In  the  formation  of 
d,  and  numerous  otl 
be  magnitude  of  thii 
Lsed  in  it.  Before  ca 
to  view  the  enchant 
roppers  and  amidst  t 
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ipIttndoTB  of  natnre'B  handiwork.  Masons  met  on  the  level  and  parted  on  the  sqnare. 

"  Stalactites,  from  the  size  of  a  drop  of  water  to  that  of  the  eiant  tasks  of  some 
antedilavian  monster,  hang  snspendea  from  the  roof,  and  beneath  the  white  glare  of 
the  electric  light  they  danced  and  shimmered  like  icicles  in  the  snn.  The  growth 
of  these  stalactites  is  known  to  be  almost  Id  comprehensibly  slow,  and  the  increase 
in  a  thousand  years  may  be  lost  to  the  sight;  but  they  take  no  heed  to  the  weight 
of  time.  For  perhaps  thousands  of  ages  the  cave  was  but  a  black  and  tenantless 
hole,  wrapped  within  the  mighty  ribs  of  a  great  mountain  which  was,  centuries 
agone,  thnoe  or  even  ten  times  its  present  siee.  And  all  this  time  the  slow  oozing 
of  its  vaporous  breath,  like  frost  on  glass,  had  transfigured  the  black,  unsightly 
walls.  Singly  and  iu  clusters,  some  in  bine  and  some  in  white,  of  all  lengths  and 
shapes,  these  stalactites  cover  the  roof,  while  among  them  in  labyrinthine  irregu- 
larity glitters  the  crystal  ooze.« 

^'On  the  north  side,  almost  opposite  to  where  the  cave  was  first  broken  into, 
the  lime  god  has  created  the  fairest  creatures  of  his  handiwork,  and  what  King 
Solomon  wrought  in  years  was  here  fashioned  in  a  single  night,  but  a  night  that 
knew  no  day  nor  the  sound  of  ax,  hammer,  or  any  tool  of  iron  till  the  operative 
workman,  agreeably  to  the  designs  drawn  upon  the  trestle  board,  revealed  its  hid- 
den treasures.  Here  are  the  steps,  the  pot  of  incense,  the  beehive,  the  hourglass, 
and  waterfalL  The  steps,  whiter  than  Parian  marble,  lead  upward  and  into  an 
unexplored  beyond;  the  beehives,  apparently  made  from  great  coils  of  alabaster 
rope,  are  from  2  to  10  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high.  East  of  these  is  the  water- 
£ul,  stayed  midway  in  its  descent  by  some  hypnotic  hand ;  white  and  awe-inspiring 
in  its  silent  grandeur  is  this  seemingly  stilled  torrent  of  foaming  waters  that  ere  it 
■lept  had  dashed  its  spray  on  hummocks  of  ice  and  in  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes 
sparkled  in  the  light.  There  are  curtains  and  veils  behind  which  no  man  may  enter, 
woven  white  and  transparent  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
cave  is  one  of  entrancing  and  bewildering  loveliness,  and  he  who  can  gaze  without 
awe  upon  the  grand  scene  has  no  sense  of  beauty  in  his  souL'' 

mnTBD  VERDE  COPPER  BONES. 

This  wen-known  group  of  copper  and  gold  producing  properties  at  Jerome,  Tava- 
pai  County,  has  been  in  active  operation  through  the  year.  According  to  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Clark,  the  owner,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1896  the  property  was 
producing  about  40  tons,  or  80,000  pounds,  of  copper  a  day.  The  ore  is  smelted  at 
the  mines,  producing  black  copper,  almost  pure,  or  99^  per  cent  fine.  It  is  sent  East 
for  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals  bv  the  electrolytic  method.  This  gives 
pure  oommercial  copper,  and  the  gold  and  silver  are  recovered  from  the  tuiks. 

Great  improvements  in  the  plant  and  buildings  have  been  made,  particularly  such 
as  were  needed  to  diminish  the  risk  from  fire.  Five  large  steel  buildings  have  been 
PQt  up,  including  an  engine  room,  converter,  blast  furnace,  machine  shop,  foundry, 
boiler  room,  and  blacksmith  shop. 

The  development  of  the  mine  is  kept  well  in  advance  of  the  extraction  of  ore,  so 
as  to  maintain  ample  reserves  of  ore  to  draw  upon.  About  600  men  are  employed  in 
and  about  the  mine  and  the  smelters.  No  report  of  production  has  been  received 
from  this  property.  A  visitor  to  the  camp  in  April,  1897,  supplied  the  following 
description  to  the  Jerome  Mining  News : 

''The  mines  and  reduction  works  of  the  United  Yerde  Copper  Company  at  Jerome 

are  at  present  employing  over  500  men  and  handling  approximately  400  tons  of  ore  a 

day.    The  principal  shaft  is  about  500  feet  deep  and  from  different  levels  tunnels 

i         have  been  driven,  and  the  underground  workings  are  extensive.    The  engine  capac- 

/         iiy  of  the  plant  amounts  to  2,000  horsepower,  which  is  utilized  in  hoisting  ore, 

I  operating  air  drills,  copper  converters,  machine  shops,  and  a  40-ton  crane.    A  vast 

amount  of  new  iron  work  is  being  put  in,  consisting  of  structural  works  for  buildings 

eovering  the  entire  plant,  consisting  of  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  converters,  blast 

fomacee,  machine  shops,  and  foundry.    Additional  engines  and  boilers  and  two  new 

eonverters  are  bein^  pnt  in.    A  new  reverberatory  furnace  has  just  been  completed 

which  will  be  used  in  smelting  the  finer  ores,  especially  those  rich  in  silver.    Tne  ore 

when  taken  from  the  mines  is  first  roasted  in  heaps,  extending  along  the  slope  of  the 

Bkonntain  in  three  long  rows,  whereby  it  is  desulphnrized.    It  then  goes  to  the  blast 

fomaees  and  finally  to  the  converters.    The  copper  bullion  which  is  thus  produced  is 

about  99  per  cent  pure  copper.    The  mines,  smelting  plant,  and  town  of  Jerome  are 

•itnated  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Black  Hills  range,  pretty  well  up  toward  the  crest,  at 

^  an  latitude  of  about  5,600  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  at  least  1,800  feet  above  the  Rio 

I  Yerde  Yalley,  which  spreads  ont  in  grand  panorama  to  the  east  and  south.    The  town 

I  eootains  about  3,000  people,  and  whUe  a  considerable  amount  of  prospecting  is  going 

*  on  in  the  adjacent  territory,  there  is  practically  no  mining  in  progress  except  that 

*  "hmg  carried  on  by  the  United  Yerde  Company.    The  latter  has  a  water  system  of 
•ome  nugnitiide,  the  supply  being  deriyed  from  mountain  springs.    The  United 

I  nrr  98 — ^Mis ^18 
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Verde  and  Paoific  Railroad,  which  rnns  from  Jerome  Janction  to  Jerome,  a  distance 
of  26  miles,  is  an  example  of  iaterestiog  engineering.  Fourteen  miles  of  the  road— 
that  portion  which  traverses  the  Black  Hills  range — contains  188  curves,  34  of  which 
are  of  40  degrees,  2  of  45  degrees,  and  132  from  36  to  40  degrees.  In  this  distance  of 
14  miles  there  are  but  two  places  where  a  train  of  five  or  six  cars  can  straighten  out." 

The  company  early  in  the  year  1898  had  seven  250-ton  furnaces  of  rectangular  sec- 
tion, three  of  which  are  run  at  one  time.  These  are  fed  with  roasted  ore,  which  is  said 
to  average  15  per  cent  copper.  The  roasting  is  effected  in  heaps  and  requires  about  one 
month  of  time.  The  larger  part  of  the  sulphur  is  expelled  by  this  roasting.  Very 
little  fiux  is  required.  The  water  jackets  of  these  smelting  furnaces  are  made  of 
sheet  steel.  These  jackets  are  put  toi^ether  at  the  works  on  the  spot,  for  which  all 
facilities  are  provided.  The  molten  product  of  the  furnaces  is  drawn  into  large  pots 
and  is  taken  at  once  by  means  of  an  electric  crane  to  the  Bessemer  converters, 
where,  by  the  pneumatic  method,  the  charge  is  purified  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
impurities,  prodncing  black  copper,  99  per  cent  pure.  Large  kettles,  holding  8,000 
pounds,  are  provided  for  the  slag  and  are  run  out  upon  rails. 

The  dust  chambers  are  so  arranged  that  the  dust  aa  it  is  collected  is  returned  to 
the  furnace  automatically  and  enters  the  stack  below  the  fuel  line,  thns  avoiding  the 
force  of  the  blast  which  would  tend  to  return  it  to  the  dust  chamber  again  without 
its  being  acted  upon. 

'I'his  black  copper  is  refined  in  the  east  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  ton.  The  gold  and  silver 
is  taken  out  and  is  returnetl  to  the  company.  The  contents  in  gold  and  silver  are 
variable.  Blocks  of  siliceous  silver  ore  are  used  in  lining  the  furnaces.  As  these 
blocks  are  cut  away  by  the  action  of  the  charge  the  silver  and  gold  «M>ntents  are 
liberated  and  unite  with  the  copper. 

The  following  tigures,  showing  something  of  the  production  of  bullion  and  of  matte 
for  a  short  period  in  1887,  before  the  introduction  of  the  pneumatic  method,  will  be 
interesting : 


Date. 

Ore  con- 
samed. 

Lirae- 
Btooe 
used. 

Coke 
used. 

Ballion  1    Matte 
produced,  'prodaoed. 

1887. 
Ang.  1-7 

642,200 
442,640 

95,540 
81,532 

113,366 
80,675 

9.464 
5,850 

104,368 

Aug.  8-14 

83,640 

Total 

1,084,840 

177,072 

193.941 

15,314 

188,003 

Assay  of  matte  bullion,  etc. 


Date. 

Matte 
assay. 

Ballfon 
assay. 

Befined 
copper. 

Silver  in 
balUon. 

Gold  in 
ballion. 

1887. 
Anir.  1 

Percent 
75.4 
62.7 
65.25 
61.00 
62.00 
61.78 
66.65 

Percent. 
04.50 
95.80 
90.00 
88.80 
88.90 
80.40 
90.10 

Pounde. 

8,373 

1.291 

1,369 

568 

828 

705 

598 

Ouneee, 

Ouneet. 

^2:::::::::::::::::;:;::::;;:::::::::::.::::.: 

22.00 
24.00 
9.50 

2.25 

1.16 

.58 

The  average  of  ^old  in  the  copper  bullion  per  ton  was  stated  as  eight-tenths  of 
an  ounce,  and  of  silver  34.9  ounces.  The  per  cent  of  copper  in  the  ore  from  Angust 
1  to  7,  as  determined  by  furnace  working,  was  12.1,  and  from  Angust  7  to  14  it  was 
10.7.  The  two  days,  August  12  and  13,  were  idle.  The  following  are  the  results  of 
assays  of  samples  taken  uy  myself  Angust  14,  1887,  from  the  points  stated : 

Assays  of  United  Verde  ores* 


Place  taken. 


Copper. 


1.  Snyder  oroBsont,  black  ore... 

5.  Blae-black  ore 

8.  Southeast  crosscut,  2  inches. 
4.  Southeast  crossout,  ore  body 

6.  Face  of  ore  body,  10  feet 

6.  Chrome  claim,  face  of  drift.. 

7.  Eureka  crosscut,  average 


PereenL 
11.1 
15.05 
11.20 
2L90 

laso 

7.89 
2L90 
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The  last  sample  (7)  showed  by  assay  the  presence  of  one-fifbh  of  an  onnce  of  gold 
per  too,  and  1.8  ounces  of  silver.  Some  parts  of  the  ore  are  richer  in  gold  than 
ethers.    A  yein  of  gold-bearing  qnartz  appears  to  intersect  the  copper-bearing  beds. 

THE  CUFTON  COPPKR  DISTRICT. 

This  district,  the  oldest  of  the  great  copper-producing  camps  of  Arizona,  was 
discovered  about  1865,  and  has  been  worked  almost  continuously  since.  It  is  now 
connected  by  rail  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Lordsburg.  The  prevailing 
rocks  are  granite,  porphyry,  and  limestone,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  large  bodies, 
chiefly  in  the  limestone ;  secondary  deposits  of  cavernous  shape  and  replacing  the 
limestone.  Rich  bunches  of  carbonate,  red  oxide,  and  of  native  copper  occur  also 
in  the  midst  of  the  abundant  kaolin  clay  left  by  the  alternation  of  tne  granite  and 
porphyry  by  the  passage  of  acid  cupriferous  solutions,  derived,  no  doubt,  as  at  Cop- 
per Basin  and  at  the  other  localities,  by  the  oxidation  in  sitn  of  bunches  and  lentic- 
olar  masses  of  copper  sulphide  originally  present  as  a  constituent  of  the  crystalline 
rooks,  either  in  lenticular  bunches  of  the  segregated  type  or  diffused  in  the  mass 
of  the  rock.  This  form  of  origin,  pointed  out  by  me  m  my  paper  on  the  ores  of 
Copper  Basin  (Transactions  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  February, 
18S9,),  appears  to  be  general,  though  in  some  localities  the  parent  source  may  be  in 
a  vein  or  veins  accompanied  by  regular  veinstones,  and  thus  indicate  a  source  of 
the  ore  £ftr  removed  firom  the  adjoining  rocks. 

ARIZONA  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  following  from  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  well  describes  the  worth  and  property 
of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company : 

•'There  is  probably  no  town  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  to-day  so  peculiarly  situ- 
ated as  is  the  town  of  Clifton.  Up  in  a  dark,  deep  canyon,  whose  perpendicular 
walls  rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  lies  the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  cop- 
per camps  in  the  world. 

"In  width  the  canyon  is  about  200  feet,  and  the  San  Francisco  River  runs  through 
its  center.  It  is  the  dividing  line  between  what  might  be  very  properly  called  the 
two  towns.  On  the  west  bank  are  the  company's  store,  works,  offices,  etc.,  while  the 
residences  of  the  employees  and  the  business  houses  occupy  the  east  bank.  The  Ari- 
zona Copper  Compan^r  Ib  the  life-giving  factor  to  the  town  of  Clifton.  Without  it 
Clifton  would  not  exist.  This  company  has  invested  upward  of  $3,000,000  in  mines, 
railroads,  reduction  works,  and  appliances  for  making  the  ores  return  a  revenue. 

"The  company  employs  more  than  300  men,  and  distributes  $35,000  per  month 
among  its  employees,  as  shown  by  the  pay  roUs. 

"  Four  thousand  tons  of  ore  are  crushea  every  thirty  days,  and  the  product  from 
this  enormous  pile  of  ore  is  500  tons  of  pure  copper  bullion. 

"  Here  it  is  concentrated  to  4  per  cent^  and  is  then  subjected  to  a  leaching  process 
which  leaves  but  1^  per  cent  of  copper  m  the  refuse. 

"The  ores  are  transported  from  the  mines  to  the  works  by  means  of  a  narrow- 
guage  railroad,  the  distance  between  the  rails  being  26  inches. 

"The  best  of  the  claims  at  present,  probably,  is  the  Metcalf.  Although  it  has 
been  steadily  worked  for  twelve  years,  there  is  still  ore  enough  in  sight  to  keep 
maehinerv  in  operation  for  an  indefinite  time.  Ore  is  also  worked  from  the  Long- 
fellow, which  baa  always  been  a  noted  producer.  Recently  a  number  of  claims, 
which  were  hitherto  looked  upon  as  nonproducers,  have  been  opened  up  and  are 
Borpriaingly  rich. 

**  The  company  is  now  paying  dividends  for  the  first  time.  The  prosperity  of  this 
property  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  Colquhoun.  Through 
niro  all  the  improved  methods  of  work  and  the  modem  machinery  have  been  intro- 
duced. Uis  good  judgment  and  economical  management  of  affairs  at  Clifton  have 
mtitled  him  to  rank  as  oi<e  of  the  very  best  mining  men  in  the  southwest.  He  is 
absent  at  nresent,  upon  an  extended  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Scotland.  During  his 
absence  Mr.  J,  H.  Hopkins  will  have  charge  of  the  steering-gear  of  the  company's 
affairs  and  will  undoubtedly  render  satisfactory  service,  as  his  long  experience  in 
mining  affairs  has  fitted  him  for  successful  work  in  any  department.'' 

A  somewhat  more  succinct  statement  is  given  by  Commissioner  George  H.  Kelley 
in  his  report  for  1897,  substantially  as  follows : 

"The  present  plant  of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company  consists  of  four  smelting 
fomacee  having  a  capacity  of  400  tons  a  day ;  one  sulphuric  acid  plant,  capacity  8 
tons  per  day ;  one  sUiceons  ore  concentrating  plant,  capacity  180  tons  per  day,  and 
one  tolphide  ore  concentrating  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  per  day.  The  out- 
put of  tnis  company  five  years  ago  was  equal  to  about  6,000,000  pounds  of  copper  pei 
year.  In  1895  it  had  almost  doubled,  amounting  to  11,500,000  pounds,  and  in  1896 
exceeded  M  of  its  previous  records  by  producing  13,000,000  pounds.    Over  half  the 
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ontpnt  l8  from  concentrating  and  leaching  ores,  and  ores  as  low  as 
are  treated  at  a  profit.  ♦  *  •  The  output  of  copper  ballion  ii 
1897  was  estimated  at  25,000,000  pounds/^ 

MORENCI-DKTROIT  COMPANY. 

This  copper-prodnoing  camp,  the  home  of  the  Detroit  Mining  i 
from  Clifton  and  1,500  feet  higher.  This  company  has  a  fine  plai 
and  smelting  copper  ores.  The  pneumatic  process  has  been  intr< 
put  for  1897  was  estimated  at  about  750,000  pounds  monthly. 

COPPER  AT  CLIFTON. 

According  to  George  H.  Kelley,  the  editor  of  the  Graham  Con 
month  of  April,  1897,  the  great  copper  industry  at  Clifton  and 
most  gratifying  results.  Both  the  Arizona  Copper  Company  an<3 
Company  have  added  new  machinery  and  new  methods  to  me 
copper  until  the  output  is  now  donble  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Co.,  of  New  York,  owners  of  the  Copper  Queen  at  Bisbee,  and 
Mines,  at  Globe,  have  recently  purchased  from  William  Church 
a  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  Detroit  Copper  Company,  and  the 
affairs  now  passes  to  them,  which  is  considered  a  good  omen  for 
are  no  bettor  copper  properties  in  Arizona  than  those  in  the  vici 
Morenci. 

SHANNON  COPPER  MINES. 

An  important  group  of  copper  claims  north  of  the  Detroit  and 
the  district  have  been  under  development  by  Mr.  Shannon  for 
following  item  shows  that  these  properties  may  now  receive  gr 
prominence : 

-  **Hon.  C.  M.  Shannon,  ex-collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
Mexico,  has  located  in  Clifton  and  will  devote  his  time  to  the 
copper  mine,  which  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  conn 

THE  COPPER  DEPOSITS  OF  COPPER  BASIN,  ARIZONA,  AND  T 

[From  the  Tranaaotions  of  the  American  Institate  of  Mining  Engineers,  Nev 

ary,  1889.] 

Copper  Basin,  in  Yavapai  Connty.  Ariz.,  about  10  miles  southwec 
named.  It  is  a  depressed  area  ana  a  region  of  cupriferous  impre 
pal  development  covering  an  area  of  about  40  acres.  The  geo] 
simple.  The  fonndation  rock  is  a  coarse-grained  granite  and  gi 
feldspar  predominates.  There  are  also  dykes  of  porphyritic  rod 
vein  containing  pyrites. 

Superimposed  on  this  crystalline  foundation,  we  find  heavy  b< 
formed  rocks,  conglomerates,  breccias,  and  sandstones,  in  horizoi 
along  the  bed  of  a  creek,  and  apparently  the  remnants  of  a  m 
formation,  now  denuded  and  largely  carried  away  by  gradual  a 

The  heavy  beds  of  conglomerate  are  in  many  places  mach  hn 
even  standing  on  edge  in  large  blocks,  as  if  they  had  been  lifted 
vulsion;  but  the  cause  is  much  more  simple,  being  merely  the  ] 
disintegration  of  the  softened  and  decayed  granitic  rock  below. 

The  materials  of  these  sedimentary  beds  are  chiefly  fragmenti 
and  pUitonic  rocks  loosely  mingled.'  They  are  the  chief  reposit 
ore,  which  forms  the  cementing  substance.  This  copper  ore  is  th 
carbonate,  azurite,  and  malachite,  and  the  ore  is  so  generally 
mass  of  the  beds  that  the  blue  and  the  green  croppings  can  be  c 
tance,  particularly  after  or  during  a  shower  of  rain,  when  the  c 
brilliant  and  beautiful. 

The  copper  carbonate  is  not  only  a  matrix  and  a  cementing  m 
ment  of  rock,  but  it  invests  and  covers  these  fragments  so  that 
.izurite  are  visible.  The  beds  are  from  3  to  10  feet  or  more  in  thic 
seemingly  solid  carbonate  of  copper,  rarely  contain  over  12  or 
metal.  Some  portions  of  the  conglomerates  are  much  more  h 
copper  than  others,  and  in  places  the  beds  are  almost  without  cc 
the  coarse  sandstone  charged  with  the  copper  ore  is  digested  in  ; 
of  copper  is  rapidly  dissolved  out,  and  the  mass  falls  asunder  in  1 

In  the  bed  of  the  little  dry  *'  wash  "  there  are  many  bowlders,  i 
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difttneieT  to  one  or  two  feet,  which  are  completely  covered  with  a  crast  of  aznrite. 
If  there  are  cracks  and  cavities  in  the  bowlders,  the  copper  carbonate  will  be  found 
inside  or  below  the  snrface,  bnt  is  mostly  upon  the  surface  as  a  thin  covering. 

These  copper  depositioos  are  clearly  the  result  of  the  gradual  percolation  of  copper 
solutions  passing  through  the  porous  sand  rock,  and  the  copper  carbonate  is  a  deposit 
of  inemstation,  not  of  replacement,  for  so  far  asthe  sandstones  and  the  conglomerate 
hsTe  influenced  the  deposition,  the  action  appears  to  have  been  mechanical  rather 
than  chemicaL  The  surface,  rather  than  the  chemical  composition  of  the  strata, 
appears  to  have  determined  the  deposition.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  copper  car- 
bonate has  replaced  any  calcareous  or  siliceous  cement.  The  absence  of  a  cement- 
ing material  seems  to  have  favored  the  infiltration  and  distribution  of  the  cuprifer- 
ous solution,  which  may  have  been  gradually  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  the 
Buriaee  of  the  coarse  grains  of  rock.  Assuming  what  is  very  probable,  that  the 
copper  was  carried  in  as  a  dilute  sulphate,  it  would  be  thrown  down  as  carbonate 
on  meeting  carbonate  waters,  or  meeting  water  or  moisture  in  the  rocks  more  or  less 
charged  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Sulphate  of  soda  would  be  formed  and  flow  away, 
to  be  perhaps  concentrated  b^  evaporation  at  some  distant  point,  and  form  beds  of 
Thenitfditey  a  mineral  which  is  abundant  in  Arizona. 

These  deposits  of  copper  carbonate,  covering,  as  has  been  observed,  about  40 
acres,  contain  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  amount  of  copper.  The  question  of  the 
Booroe  of  snch  extensive  depositions  of  copper  at  once  arises. 

The  granite  below  the  cupriferous  beds,  and  throughout  the  copper  area,  is  very 
much  deoompoeed  and  softened,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  pick  or  shovel.  Con- 
siderable areas  of  granite  surface  are  exposed,  and  are  not  covered  by  sandstone. 
There  are  numerous  veinlets  and  thin  seams  of  red  oxide  of  copper,  accompanied 
with  malachite,  and  malachite  also  occurs  disseminated  in  small  nodular  or  concre- 
tionary masses,  not  much  larger  than  kernels  of  corn,  in  the  soft  ferruginous  clay 
lesalting  from  the  decay  of  the  granite.  These  little  button-like  disks  of  malachite 
are  so  abundant  that  they  could  be  washed  out  with  profit  if  water  could  be  carried 
upon  the  gronnd. 

There  are  also  considerable  quantities  of  red  oxide  of  copper  in  thin  sheets,  with 
malachite  on  each  side.  These  are  chiefly  broken  out  from  numerous  small  veinlets 
traversing  the  granite.  The  red  oxide  is  in  the  middle,  and  the  malachite  on  each 
side  next  to  the  granite  walls,  the  small  infiltrated  sheets  of  ore  being  seldom  more 
than  an  inch  in  uiickness,  and  commonly  not  over  half  an  inch  thick.  In  some  places 
fragments  of  such  veinlets  are  very  numerous,  having  been  weathered  out  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  softened  ^anite,  but  no  extensive  or  heavy  deposits  have  been 
found  to  justify  sinking  or  mining  upon.  Several  drifts  and  tunnels  have,  however, 
been  mn  into  the  face  of  the  granite  hill  following  some  of  the  veinlets  of  copper 
(we,  but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  small  veins  consist  partially  of  quartz,  this  being  the  veinstone- 
Impregnated  with  malachite.  These  appear  to  have  originated  since  the  softening 
of  the  granite,  and  are  probably  the  result  of  its  partial  decomposition. 

In  one  of  the  principal  tunnels,  which  has  passed  through  the  decayed  portion  of 
tiie  granite  and  penetrated  the  unchanged  inteiior  portions,  sulphurets  of  iron  and 
of  copper  are  found  in  small  bunches  and  seams  irregularly  distributed.  The  quan- 
tity is  not  large — not  enough  to  justify  mining — yet  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  of 
enpriferons  sulphide  is  probably  sufiftcient  to  be  the  source  of  the  oxidized  superfi- 
cial ores.  Further  evidence  of  the  very  general  impregnation  of  the  granite  with 
eopper  sulphida  was  found  in  the  shaft  sunk  near  the  bed  of  the  creek  to  obtain 
water.  Yellow  copper  ore  is  fonnd  there  in  small  but  solid  masses  in  the  midst  of 
^e  hard  gray  nncnanged  granite. 

I  do  not  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  source  or  origin  of  the  chalcopyrite  in  the 
granite.  Any  satisfactory  explanation  would  have  a  wide  application.  There  is  no 
evident  relation  of  the  sulphides  to  the  porphyry  dikes,  nor,  so  far  as  observed,  is 
tiiere  any  pyrites  in  these  plutonio  rocks.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  for  investiga- 
tion.* 

All  the  observed  phenomena  point  to  the  disseminated  yellow  copper  ore  as  the 
•ouroe  of  the  superficial  copper  deposits,  and  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  granite.  It  would  appear  that  the  soluble  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper, 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  copper  pyrites,  and  carried  by  endosmotio  percolation 
through  the  substance  of  the  rock,  have  acted  upon  the  feldspars,  promoting  their 
decomposition  with  the  separation  of  silica  and  the  alkalis;  the  deposition  of  cop- 
per as  oxide  and  carbonatie,  the  formation  of  alums,  and  probably  also  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  flowing  away,  may  have  concentrated  beyond.  The  formation  of 
the  extensive  deposits  of  copper  carbonates  may  also  have  been  brought  about  by 

*Ab  an  example  of  copper  in  eruptive  rocks,  Daubree  cites  the  melaphyre  of  Nor- 
beim  near  Crentznach,  which,  according  to  M.  Laspeyres,  contains  0.00118  of  its 
▼eight  of  copper,    lies  Banx  Souterraines,  11,  p.  134. 
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oarboDated  surface  waters,  or  water  more  or  less  impregnated,  as  is  not  nncommon  in 
those  dry  regions,  with  carbonate  of  soda.  That  soluble  silica  is  one  of  the  prodncts 
we  know,  from  the  fact  that  in  a  little  trickling  stream  of  water  flowing  from  a 
spring  in  the  decayed  granite  there  was  an  abundaut  separation  of  gelatinous  silica, 
colored  green  by  copper.  In  this  abundauce  of  silica  separated  from  the  granite  we 
find  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  little  veins  of  qnartz  carrying  cop- 
per ore,  and  another  fact  in  evidence  of  the  origin  of  qnartz  veins  generally. 

Thns  the  granite  becomes  softened  in  place  and '^  rotted''  as  deeply  as  surface  waters 
and  airoan  penetrate;  the  sulphides  disappear;  silicaand  the  alkalies  are  removed,  and 
a  ferruginous  clay  like  mass  is  left  with  disseminated  accretions  of  copper  carbonate 
and  the  formation  of  quartz  veins. 

An  extended  chemical  investigation  is  necessary  to  determine  all  the  condUions 
which  exist,  before  the  exact  order  of  interchange  of  elements  can  be  stated  with 
confidence.  These  Copper  Basin  deposita  of  copper  ore  in  sandstone  and  conglom- 
erate are  very  difi'erent  from  those  found  iu  the  Triassic  shales  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
Germany  and  other  countries  where  the  ore  is  disseminated  in  ^ains  or  patches,  and 
in  the  mass  of  the  rock.  In  the  Copper  Basin  deposits  the  ore  is  spread  continuously 
through  the  mass  and  invests  the  grains  of  rock,  forming  a  coating.  The  ore  does 
not  in  any  case  appear  to  have  been  deposited  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  any 
organic  remains,  as,  for  example,  the  stems  of  plants  such  as  are  found  in  the  sand- 
stones of  northern  Texas,  or  in  Russia.  Murchison  has  described  cupriferous  grita, 
sandstones,  and  shale,  developed  at  the  Zavods  of  Yngofski  and  Matovilika,  where 
the  ores  of  copper,  chiefly  the  green  carbonate,  are  disseminated,  and  are  in  the  form 
of  cupriferous  concretions  generally  around  the  carbonized  stems  of  plants.*  Not 
only  Murchison,  but  Maynard,  has  described  the  deposition  of  copper  on  organic 
remains  in  the  copper  sandst4>ne  of  the  Urals.t  These  Arizona  beds  diifer  from  the 
cupriferous  Permian  strata,  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  copper  deposition,  but  in 
their  much  more  modem  and  local  nature. 

The  copper  deposits  of  northern  Texas  are  familiar  examples  of  the  deposition  of 
copper  ore  on  the  remains  of  plants. 

Wendt  has  mentioned  the  copper  of  Copper  Basin  as  "carbonate  ore  which  most 
be  of  secondary  origin,"!  but  otherwise  it  has  not  been  noticed  in  our  Transactions. 

He  considers  the  red  oxide  of  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines  of  New  Mexico  as 
derived  from  the  native  copper  by  alteration. $ 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Copper  Basin  herein  given  will  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  conglomerate  deposits  accompanied  by  extensive  kaoUnization  of 
the  crystalline  rocks. 

This  Copper  Basin  ore  is  not  a  "smelting  ore.''  The  bulk  of  its  substance  is  not 
sufficiently  fusible.  Its  origin  by  infiltration  suggests  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  the  copper  should  be  taken  out.  It  is  an  ore  especially  well  adapted  to 
leaching.  The  absence  of  soluble  minerals  other  than  the  copper  carbonate  is  a 
great  advantage,  while  the  open  granular  condition  of  the  rock  permits  the  ready 
action  of  a  solvent  and  of  subsequent  lixiviation. 

The  conditions  at  once  suggested  the  following  process,  which  is  given  in  outline 
merelj' : 

1.  The  solution  of  the  copper  carbonate  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  The  extraction  of  the  copper  by  electrolysis. 

The  conditions  favoring  this  method  are  numerous,  but  the  greatest  is: 

The  abundance  in  the  region  of  auriferous  pyrites,  the  "rebellious  sulphurets," 
for  which  the  gold  miners  are  seeking  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  working. 
The  distance  over  which  these  sulphnrets  must  now  be  transported  entails  a  heavy 
expenditure.  The  establishment  of  sulphuric- acid  works  at  Copper  Basin  would 
make  a  home  market  for  the  sulphnrets,  and  while  the  sulphur  is  utilized  for  mak- 
ing acid  the  oxidized  residues  holding  the  gold  could  be  chlorinated.  Thus  the 
sulphide  ores  on  the  one  hand  and  the  clean  carbonates  of  copper  on  the  other, 
although  difficult  to  utilize  separately,  would  by  combination  give  us  the  precions 
metals  and  the  copper  in  a  marketable  form  at  a  comparatively  low  cost,  and  the 
problem  of  working  both  is  solved. 

The  spent  residue  of  iron  oxide  might  also  be  utilized  (provided  there  was  rail 
transportation)  at  lead-smelting  works. 

There  are  several  economics  by  such  a  process  which  will  suggest  themselves.  No 
great  supply  of  water  is  required. 

The  acid  need  not  be  concentrated;  " chamber  acid"  would  be  strong  enough. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  no  great  quantity  of  acid  would  be  needed,  for  when  the 
bath  is  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that  the  copper  ore  itself  may  be  made  the  anode 
and  yield  its  copper  to  the  solution  direct. 

*  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  UralS;  p.  144. 

t  Trans.,  ix,  33. 

t  Trans.,  xv,  74. 

(  "Copper  ores  of  the  Southwest,"  Trans.,  xv,  27. 
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Pine  wood  for  fhol  is  abandant  on  the  adjoining  mountains,  and  dynamos  can  be 
nm  verj  cheaply. 

Our  fellow-member.  Prof.  G.  W.  Maynard,  some  years  ago.  pnt  np  a  plant  in  Siberia 
for  the  treatment  of  copper  carbohate  coDp:lomerate  ore  by  lixiviation  with  snlphurio 
acid,  and  has  promised  to  contribute  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  an  account 
of  the  plan  and  its  results  in  practice. 

ROSEMONT  DISTRICT,  PINA  COUNTY. 

Sosemont,  a  noted  copper-mining  center,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Santa  Rita  range  of  mountains  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Tucson  and  about  40  miles 
distant.  It  is  in  the  oak-tree  belt  and  about  4,000  feet  above  tide.  Some  of  the 
nnmerous  claims  and  locations  were  formerly  worked  temporarily  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Rohc, 
of  California,  and  finally,  in  June,  1896,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Lewisohu 
Brothers,  copper  brokers,  of  New  York  City.  Since  that  time  exploratory  work  has 
been  carried  forward  on  two  or  three  of  the  chief  claims,  notably  the  Chicago  and 
the  other  claims  on  the  western  side  of  the  range  and  near  the  Frijole  camp,  where 
John  Weigle  was  a  resident  for  many  years.  The  sale  included  all  the  possessions 
in  the  district  of  the  former  Rosemont  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  and  was 
inaognrated  and  completed  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex.  Tnppel,  him- 
self one  of  the  best-known  mining  men  of  Arizona,  and  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Mining  Company,  and  also  the  Buffalo  Mining  Company,  both  of 
Globe. 

The  geolo^  of  this  region  is  very  interesting,  both  from  the  scientific  and  purely 
practical  point  of  view.  It  affords  excellent  examples  of  contact  deposits,  and  of 
replacement  of  limestone  by  ores  of  copper.  Rocks  crop  out  in  great  varietv,  and 
BMrly  all  have  traces  of  copper  showing  here  and  there,  besides  the  main  deposits 
or  lodes.  A  very  general  metallization  by  copper  is  thus  shown.  The  contacts 
between  the  chief  formations  are  the  main  repositories  of  copper  ore.  There  are 
several  such  contacts  in  the  cross  section  of  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  for  in  pass- 
ing from  west  to  east  we  find  limestone  and  granite  with  copper  deposits,  as  at  and 
near  Frijole  camp,  then  quartzite  with  copper  impregnations,  then  limestone  with 
copper  at  the  contact,  then  a  dike  of  porphyry  sncce^ed  by  limestone,  red  quartz- 
ite  or  sandstones,  and  finally  conglomerates  and  slates. 

The  ancient  qnartzitee  form  the  summit  of  the  range  and  these  quartzites  rest 
upon  coarse  porphyritic  granite.  The  quartzite  is  believed  to  be  Cambrian  in  age, 
the  overlying  limestone  Silurian,  and  the  conglomerates  and  shales  Carboniferous. 

Porph3rT7  oike  cutting  through  the  limestones  is  marked  on  the  western  contact 
by  strong  cnpriferons  metallization,  and  the  limestone,  in  turn,  where  it.  rests  against 
the  (^nartzite,  has  heavy  bodies  of  soft  ferruginous,  gonan-like  material,  giving 
promise  of  large  bodies  of  copper  ore  below.  The  quarizite  croppiugs,  in  their 
tnm,  give  abundant  evidence  of  impregnation  by  copper  by  large  superficial  coat- 
ings of  green  carbonate  of  copper.  It  would  appear  that  the  great  reef  of  quartzite, 
extending  for  miles  and  some  200  feet  in  thickness,  had  furnished  a  considerable 
part  of  the  copper  ore  deposited  in  the  limestone  below  and  along  the  planes  of 
contact  of  the  two  formations,  the  insoluble  quartzite  forming  the  foot  wall  and  the 
•olnble  limestone  the  hanging  wall.  Under  such  conditions  we  have  good  reason  to 
expect  that  the  cupriferous  solutions  have  dissolved  the  limestone,  forming  branches 
and  cavem-like  deposits  of  ore  replacing  the  limestone. 

There  are  two  known  planes  of  contact  where  copper  ores  have  been  found  under 
such  conditions.  They  are  locally  known  as  the  first  and  second  contacts  or  the 
eastern  and  the  western.  One  is  at  the  junction  of  the  porphyry  dike  with  the 
limestone,  and  the  other  is  at  the  contact  between  the  limestone  and  the  reef  of 
quartzite. 

NARRAGANSBTT  CLAIM. 

This  claim  was  located  in  1879  b^  J.  K.  Brown,  has  the  usual  size,  1,200  by  600 
feet,  and  covers  the  croppings  of  iron  ore  and  copper  ore  marking  the  eastern 
contact  of  the  limestone  with  the  porphyry  dike. 

It  has  been  prospected  and  worked  sufficiently  to  show  that  there  is  a  continuous 
body  of  copper  and  iron  ore.  The  ledge  is  generally  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  con- 
■isting  of  ferruginous  copper  ore  from  which  shipping  ore  is  culled  by  hand.  It  is 
s  j^ood  smelting  ore.  There  are  some  portions  in  which  silica  occurs  in  the  ledge 
with  the  iron,  but  the  copper  is  usually  in  the  form  of  the  rich  sulphide  known  as 
copper  glance,  or  as  the  carbonate. 

The  vein  is  opened  by  crosscut  tunnels  and  by  open  cuts.  The  steep  hillside 
invites  this  mode  of  attack.  There  are  four  such  tunnels  leading  through  the  por- 
phyry to  the  vein,  which  is  then  followed  down  by  incline  shafts,  the  deepest  of 
which  is  only  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  tunnel.  The  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
«n  and  of  these  inelines  is  about  52  degrees,  getting  steeper  as  depth  is  gained. 
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The  dip  of  the  vein  in  the  upper  portions  is  southerly  and  westerly  toward  the 
quartzite,  but  the  normal  dip  of  the  formations,  including  the  qnartzite,  is  east- 
ward!^. It  appears  probable  that  this  dip  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  vein  and  the 
inclosing  rocks  is  due  to  the  crushinp^  down  and  bending  over  of  the  formations  by 
their  weight  on  the  very  steep  hillside.  The  sections  remind  one  of  the  section  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Comstock  lode,  which  were  so  bent  over  near  the  snrfaoe  aa 
to  give  a  westerly  dip  to  the  lode  at  the  Ophir  and  the  Guild  &,  Curry  claims  open- 
ing out  the  upper  portions  like  a  fan  and  dipping  westwardly,  while  the  true  dip  of  the 
footwall  was  eastwardly.  A  crosscut  westwardly  from  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
shaft  has  recently  cut  a  considerable  body  of  ore  in  the  limestone  under  the  porphyry 
dike. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  shipping  ore  has  been  taken  out  of  this  claim.  As  the 
returns  from  the  smelter  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  percentage  value  of  the  ore 
in  copper  than  can  be  had  from  hand  eamples,  the  following  have  been  copied  from 
such  returns: 

Shipments  from  the  Narraganeett,  1896. 


Weight. 

Ck>pper. 

Weight. 

Copper. 

Weight. 

Copper. 

Weight 

Copper. 

Pound*, 
35.900 
85,183 
29,510 

Per  cent. 
23.75 
23.70 
20.50 

Pound*. 
10.200 
19,395 
67,100 

Percent. 
22.10 
25.70 
22.20 

Pounds. 
35,185 
32,803 
47,978 

Percent 
21.20 
24.41 
2L79 

Pound*. 

77,840 

87,100 

616 

PercenL 
16.87 
24.50 
16.11 

The  sample  fh>m  lot  77,840  pounds  assayed  22.20  per  cent  by  the  cyanide  wet  assay 
at  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  (No.  1274),  but  was  settled  for  by  dry  fire  assay  at 
16.87  per  cent  by  the  smelter.  The  same  assay  (No.  1274)  showed  the  presence  of  one- 
quarter  of  an  ouBoe  of  sold  per  ton  of  ore.  This  is  not  sufficient  gold  per  ton  to  be 
allowed  for  bv  the  smelter,  out  it  accumulates  in  the  copper,  and  is  saved  if  the 
black  copper  is  refined  by  the  electrolytic  process,  and  is  therefore  an  element  of 
profit  to  the  smelter,  making  the  ores  more  desirable  for  sale,  and  causing  them  to 
command  a  higher  price  or  preference  over  ores  that  are  not  gold  bearing.  It  is  also 
an  important  element  of  profit  to  parties  who  own  both  mines  and  a  smelter,  for  there 
are  methods  of  obtaining  most  of  the  gold  in  portions  of  the  black  copper,  thus 
inereasing  the  contents  of  gold  up  to  the  quantity  essential  to  the  econonuc  separa- 
tion of  it  from  the  black  copper. 

BACKBONS  AND  BCLIPSB  CLAIHB. 

Directly  above  the  Narragansett  mine  and  lying  along  the  summit  or  backbone  of 
the  range  and  covering  the  plane  of  contact  between  the  limestone  and  tha  quartz- 
ite,  there  are  two  claims,  1,200  by  6(X)  feet,  one  patented,  known  as  the  ** Backbone'' 
and  the  ''Eclipse.''  These  claims  cover  what  is  known  in  the  camp  as  the  ''second 
contact,"  or  the  contact  place  between  the  basal  t^nartzite  and  the  beds  of  limestone. 
All  along  this  plane  of  contact  there  are  strong  evidences  of  the  extensive  mineraliza- 
tion of  the  strata  by  copper  ore.  The  outcrops  are  soft  and  highly  colored  with 
oxide  of  iron  for  a  width  or  breadth  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  including  a  body  of  yellow- 
colored  shaly  slate- like  material,  apparently  diHcolored  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
ore.  This  coloration  and  softening  of  the  rook  is  especially  noticeable  upon  the 
Eclipse  claim,  which  abuts  upon  and  forms  the  continuation  of  the  northern  end  of 
Backbone  claim. 

There  are  several  openings  on  the  Eclipse  showing  ore  of  good  quality.  There  are 
crosscut  openings  at  surface  revealing  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  near  the  con- 
tact and  deeper  cuts,  pits,  and  shafts  showing  that  ore  occurs  of  good  quality.  One 
of  the*  shafts,  about  100  feet  deep,  has  at  the  lK>ttom  a  crosscut  drift  showing,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thomas  Deering,  vein  matter  with  ore  mixed  through  it  for  a  distance  or 
breadth  across  the  formation  of  37  feet.  Of  this  distance  4  feet  next  to  the  foot 
wall  is  compact  sulphide  ore,  a  good  ore  for  smelting.  A  sample  from  this  4  feet 
of  ore  sent  by  Mr.  Deering  to  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines,  Tucson,  yielded  24  per 
cent  of  copper. 

SBCELTING  WORKS. 

At  Rosemont,  about  a  half  a  mile  east  of  the  summit,  a  first-class  copper  smelt- 
ing plant  has  been  erected  with  a  capacity  of  60  tons  of  ore  a  day.  This  is  at  pres- 
ent standing  idle  while  the  Lewisohn  Brothers  are  developing  some  of  their  mines. 
When  in  blast  these  works  are  an  excellent  and  convenient  market  for  the  ores  of 
the  district  from  outside  claims.  While  the  smelter  at  Tucson  was  running  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  J.  Francis  some  of  the  ores  produced  by  the  Narragansett, 
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the  Backbone,  and  the  Eclipee  claims  were  sent  there  and  Bold,  but  since  the  closing 
down  of  this  Tucson  smelter,  ores  have  been  shipped  to  El  Paso  for  rednction.  It  is 
posRible  thst  a  nearer  market  might  be  fonnd  at  the  furnaces  of  the  Copper  Qneen, 
at  Btsbee. 

Hauling  from  Bosemont  to  the  railway  at  Yail's  siding  costs  abont  $3  to  $3.50  per 
ton  for  ores. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  oak  timber  on  the  hills  and  slopes  abont  the  mines,  and 
large  pine  timber  can  be  had  in  the  higher  ridges  of  the  range  to  the  southward 
where  there  are  extensive  forests. 

During  the  rainy  season  there  is  a  snperabundanoe  of  mnning  water,  bnt  in  the 
diy  part  of  the  year  there  is  a  supply  from  springs  only.  There  is  a  fine  spring  and  a 
mUl  site  in  connection  with  the  patented  Eclipse  claim. 

GLOBK  COPPER  DI8TBICT. 

Globe  district  is  situated  on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  Pinal  Monntains,  about 
28  miles  from  the  famous  Silver  King  Mine.  In  the  period  from  abont  1876  to  1883 
this  district  attracted  much  attention  by  reason  of  many  discoveries  of  rich  silver 
▼eins.    At  present  mining  activity  is  confined  chiefly  to  copper. 

The  first  location  on  what  is  now  considered  the  main  copper-bearing  belt  was 
m»de  in  1875  by  the  locators  of  the  Silver  King  Mine,  and  it  was  named  **  The  Globe.'' 

The  location  is  now  held  and  worked  by  the  Old  Dominion  Copper  Company, 
which  also  has  two  other  locations  on  the  same  vein — ^the  **  Southwest  Globe''  and 
the  "Globe  Ledge." 

The  vein  is  described  as  following  a  contact,  having  for  a  foot  wall  diorite  and 
for  the  han^ng  wall  limestone  containing  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  outcrop  there  is  a  capping  of  a  volcanic  rock  referred  to 
trachvte,  which  conceals  outcrops  in  that  direction.  That  good  ore  occurs  there 
was  shown  by  Dr.  Trippel  by  a  drift  west  from  the  money  shaft,  and  openings  were 
afterwards  made  through  the  bed  of  trachyte  and  have  been  extended  downward  on 
ore  for  over  300  feet.  This  deposit  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Wendt  as  a  fissure  vein,  and 
he  notes  that  in  approaching  the  ore  body  through  the  long  adit  tunnel  mnning 
lengthwise  of  the  claims,  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  Long- 
fallow  mines  at  Clifton  and  the  Queen  and  Prince  mines  at  Bisbee,  especially  as 
regards  the  decomposition  and  kaolinization  of  the  rock. 

The  ores  are  mostly  oxidized,  but  large  bodies  of  sulphides  have  been  fonnd  on 
the  second  and  third  levels,  with  oxidized  ores  below  them.  They  carry  a  larpre 
amonnt  of  silica  and  frequently  require  heavy  additions  of  lime  and  iron  to  the 
charges. 

THX  UNITED  GLOBB  MINES. 

The  mines  have  the  ^'Hoosier  Ground,"  consisting  of  some  eighteen  locations  on 
the  main  lode,  including  the  Hoosier,  Centralia,  Gladiator,  Transit,  and  Nevada. 
The  Buffalo  group  includes  the  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Mark  Twain.  In  these  mines 
we  find  practically  the  same  conditions  as  in  those  of  tl^e  Old  Dominion  claims. 
The  Tein,  however,  changes  its  trend  somewhat,  lessens  in  its  angle  of  dip,  and  is 
not  so  wide.  The  limestone  also  becomes  more  magnesian.  Sulphide  ore  in  bodies 
has  not  yet  been  found,  and  the  ore  is  a  little  more  siliceous  than  those  described. 
Samples  taken  from  the  veins  for  a  week  gaye  the  following  for  the  ayerage  compo- 
cition  for  the  principal  substances : 

Percent 

Copper 14.6 

lion 19.3 

Silica 29.4 

Lime 13.1 

Mi^nesia 4.2 

The  present  output  of  the  camp  derived  from  two  water  jackets  is,  on  an  average, 
3,000  pounds  of  black  copper  daily  and  of  excellent  quality,  assaying  nsualiy  as 
loUows: 

Percent 

Copper 97.60 

Silver 52 

Gold Trace. 

Iron 1.01 

Sulphur Trace. 

The  Old  Dominion  Company  put  up  two  100-ton  smelting  furnaces.  The  produc- 
tion of  black  copper  from  ifovember  1,  1895,  to  August  1,  1896,  was  reported  as 
6,940,000  pounds. 

Since  the  last  report  there  has  been  a  change  of  ownership  and  a  reorganization 
of  the  company  under  the  same  oontrol  and  largely  the  same  ownership  aa  the  mine 
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at  Bisbee.  Aooording  to  an  extended  description  of  the  oamp  in  the  "Silver  Belt/' 
the  United  Globe  mines  was  organized,  as  a  company  for  the  mining  and  smelting  of 
copper  in  1^2. 

Tne  officers  of  the  company  are:  Prof.  James  Donglas,  president:  Joseph  Yan 
Yleck,  Yice-president;  George  Notnian,  secretary;  all  of  whom  hold  like  positions 
in  the  Copper  Queen  Company,  of  Bisbee.  However,  the  two  companies  are  not  in 
any  other  respect  identified,  the  personnel  of  the  respective  boards  of  directors  being 
different. 

The  property  of  the  company  comprises  some  thirty  mining  claims  on  the  Globe 
copper  belt,  north  of  the  town  of  Globe,  a  smelting  plant,  and  other  surface  works, 
and  a  sawmill  on  Pinal  Mountain.  None  of  the  claims,  except  the  Buffalo— and  the 
Hoosier,  perhaps — were  anything  more  than  favorable  prospects  when  purchased  by 
the  company,  and  the  smelter  was  a  crude  affair  of  one  small  water-jacket  fiimace. 

In  August,  1895,  the  work  of  remodeling  and  enlarging  the  plant  began  and  has 
progressed  steadily  since.  In  this  work  of  improvement  the  superintendent  has  had 
many  obstacles  to  contend  against,  chief  of  which  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
necessary  Inmber  and  the  slow  transportation  of  machinery  and  other  supplies. 
Happily,  these  annoyances  are  now  about  at  an  end,  and  the  visitor  to  the  United 
Globe  will  see  one  or  the  most  complete  and  substantial  plants  for  the  handling  and 
smelting  of  copper  ores  in  Arizona. 

The  smelter  has  been  practically  rebuilt,  and  the  smelter  building  and  tramway 
terminal  cover  an  area  of  189  feet  square.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  thorough  in 
construction,  and  planned  for  convenience  and  facility  in  handling  the  ores,  coke, 
copper,  etc.  The  principal  furnace  is  a  126  by  38  inch,  eliptical  water  jacket,  of  the 
Douglas  patent,  built  by  The  Samuel  L.  More  &  Sons  Company,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
The  new  feature  (the  invention  of  Prof.  James  Douglas)  is  the  leader  of  the  blast 
through  the  water  compartment  before  entering  the  furnace,  causing  the  heating  of 
the  blast  with  a  corresponding  cooling  of  the  water  and  a  more  even  temperature 
around  the  crucible.  Tne  theoretical  capacity  of  the  new  furnace  is  125  tons  per  day, 
but  the  actual  capacity,  Hmelting  the  oxide  ores  of  the  district,  will  likely  be  from 
150  to  175  tons.    A  36-inch  jacket,  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  will  also  be  employed. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  plant  is  the  tramway,  of  the  improved  Bleichert 

Sattern,  built  by  the  Trenton  Iron  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  line  runs  from  the 
Buffalo  ore  bins  to  the  smelter,  a  distance  of  3,000  feet.  Ore  from  the  Hoosier  shaft 
will  be  hauled  1,500  feet  in  cars  drawn  by  mules  to  the  Buffalo  ore  bins  and  there 
transferred  to  the  cable  tramway.    . 

At  the  mines  the  principal  development  work  is  directed  toward  the  openings  of 
the  Hoosier  claim  and  adjacent  territory  between  it  and  the  Dime,  in  Copper  Canyon. 
For  this  purpose  there  has  latel  v  been  erected  a  small  hoisting  plant  on  the  Hoosier 
shaft,  together  with  the  main  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  a  storehouse  and 
office  for  the  mine  foreman.  Underground  work  has  Just  been  initiated  to  crosscnt 
from  the  main  foot  wall  into  the  limestone,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  main  ore 
bodies  will  be  encountered. 

An  important  strike  of  rich  ore  in  a  considerable  body  was  reported  in  this  mine 
in  April,  1897.  The  several  mines  were  then  supplying  more  ore  than  could  be 
smelted  in  the  30-incb  jacket  then  in  operation. 

The  work  in  other  portions  of  the  Hoosier  territory  for  several  months  past  has 
consisted  of  making  thoroughfares  and  openings  for  necessary  ventilation,  and  gen- 
erally to  connect  the  principal  claims  of  the  Hoosier  group  with  the  main  outlet  at 
the  Hoosier  shaft. 

Little  or  no  work  has  been  done  for  several  months  in  the  Buffalo  mine. 

The  old  road  to  the  Big  Johnnie  claim  has  been  repaired  and  a  new  portion  con- 
structed leading  to  the  Buffalo  ore  bins,  and  over  which  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the 
traction  engine  which  some  years  since  did  duty  for  the  Copper  Queen  Company  in 
hauling  ore  from  the  White  Tail  Deer  mine  to  Bisbee. 

The  Big  Johnnie,  Birdsnest,  and  Buckeye  claims  will  furnish  some  ore  to  the  smelt- 
ingworks,  and  their  products  will  be  hauled  by  the  engine. 

The  outlying  claims  are  connected  by  telephone  with  the  mine  foreman's  office 
and  the  smelter. 

A  dynamo  will  shortly  be  added  to  the  smelting  plant  for  its  lighting  and  the  oom- 
pany's  buildings  near  the  works. 

In  January,  1897,  at  the  United  Globe,  work  on  the  upper  terminal  of  the  cable 
tramway  was  completed.  At  the  smelter  the  ore  and  rock  bins  under  the  cmshera 
are  being  constructed  and  many  lesser  details  looked  after.  The  stacks  have  been 
erected  over  the  furnace,  the  floor  laid  in  the  engine  and  blower  room,  and  the  smelter 
practically  oomnlete  ana  ready  to  begin  the  prodnction  of  copper,  and  it  is  expected 
that  one  36-incn  jacket  will  be  blown  in  about  February  1,  or  soon  thereafter. 
Process  is  reported  in  mine  work.  The  Hoosier  shaft  is  down  about  280  feet  and 
sinking  proceeds  uninterruptedly. 

In  Biaroh,  1898,  the  company  was  preparing  to  start  the  new  sawmill  by  April, 
ftnd  had  let  a  contract  for  logs. 
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Commissioner  W.  P.  Hunt,  of  Olobe,  reports  for  1897  that  the  Globe  mine  had  pro- 
dneed  70,000,000  ponnds  of  in^ot  copper,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  Copper  Qneen, 
ftt  Bisbee,  haye  in  Globe  district  abont  thirty-five  contiguous  claims. 

PINTO  ORKEK  MINKS. 

He  also  re]>ort8  a  promising  mineral  country  on  Pinto  Creek  north  of  Webster 
Galch,  which  is  known  to  bei  nch  in  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  It  is  16  miles  west  from 
Globe.  Several  companies  have  been  organized  to  work  some  of  the  claims ;  amongst 
these  are  the  Pinto  Creek  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,*  the  Kanar  Gold  Com- 
pany, and  the  Black  Warrior,  in  \^bster  Gulch.  The  Continental  mines  are  14  miles 
wtsst  from  Globe. 

THK  BLACK  WARRIOR,  OF  GLOBE. 

In  January,  1807,  the  Black  Warrior  Company  reported  progress  in  the  development 
of  their  several  claims.  The  shaft  on  the  Black  Copper  was  down  175  feet,  and  since 
Sopt.  W.  W.  Hill's  return  last  week  a  third  shaft  nas  been  added  and  sinking  goes 
on  at  the  rate  of  6i  feet  or  more  a  day,  and  three  sets  of  timbers  are  put  in  every 
other  day.  The  shaft,  an  incline,  is  being  sunk  parallel  to  the  led^e  on  the  foot 
wall,  like  showing  of  ore  in  the  Black  Copper  is  enormous,  proving  it  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  deposits  of  copper  in  Globe  district. 

The  shaft  on  the  Dadeviile  is  down  71  feet,  and  they,  are  now  crosscntting  to  ascer- 
tain the  width  of  the  vein,  which  is  at  leaat  20  feet,  the  ore  being  of  goc^  average 
quality. 

The  Jewell,  4  miles  west  of  the  Black  Copi>er,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  claims  controlled  by  the  company,  since  it  is  expected  to  yield  the  iron  and 
lime  flux  required  to  smelt  the  siliceous  ores  of  the  Black  Copper  ledge.  The  tunnel 
in  the  Jewell  has  been  driven  230  feet,  and  the  expectation  is  that  the  ore  will  be 
reached  within  a  few  davs.  The  ledge  is  very  large  and  will  supply  not  only  flux, 
but  ore  of  excellent  quality. 

The  company  expects  to  erect  a  water-jacket  furnace  of  large  capacity  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  it  will  probably  be  several  months  before  it  is  on  the  ground  and 
ready  to  be  blown  in.  Superintendent  Hill,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  the 
redaction  of  copper  ores,  anticipates  no  serious  difficulty  in  smelting  the  ore  of  the 
Black  Copper.  With  the  ores  and  flux  broken  to  an  even  fineness,  a  heavier  charge 
fed  above  the  tuyer  line,  and  the  fire  kept  well  underneath,  there  is  no  reason  why 
nneUing  should  not  prove  successful. 

In  March,  1808,  the  company  was  reports  as  shipping  ore  from  the  Montgomery 
claim,  which  is  one  of  fifteen  claims  belougin^  to  the  company  situated  in  Webster 
Ooleh.  The  Montgomery  is  a  phenomenal  mine,  in  that  it  has  proved  a  paying 
proposition  from  the  grass  roots.  The  ledge  is  ^  feet  wide  and  tne  ore  is  cheaply 
mined,  averages  15.7  copper,  and  is  of  a  character  that  makes  it  desirable  to  nux 
with  the  ores  of  the  United  Globe  mines,  which  company  has  contracted  to  smelt  it. 

James  A.  Fleming,  president  of  the  Black  Warrior  Company,  notwithstanding  the 
many  discouragements  which  he  has  had  to  face,  has  never  lost  confidence  in  the 

SrofMBrty,  and  1b  now  practically  the  sole  owner.  About  20  tons  of  ore  are  being 
elivered  to  the  United  Globe  smelter  daily,  at  a  cost  for  mining  and  hauling  of  $3.lS 
per  ton,  leaving  a  handsome  margin  of  profit  of  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Mr.  Fleming 
mforma  us  tiiere  is  enough  ore  in  sight  to  insure  a  continuation  of  shipments  for  a 
year. 

Other  claims  in  the  group  have  been  more  or  less  developed,  some  of  them  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Black  Warrior  Copper  Com- 
panv  has  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  in  Globe  district. 

The  Silver  Belt,  published  at  Globe,  in  September,  1807,  described  the  following 
additional  claims : 

THK  JOYCW. 

Hugh  Higdon  and  H.  C.  Haverly  have  a  good  copper  claim  in  the  Joyce,  in  Web- 
ster Gulch,  adjacent  to  the  Black  Warrior  property,  and  upon  the  same  ledge.  They 
have  snnk  30  or  40  feet  on  the  ledge,  and  have  ore  of  a  very  good  grade,  and  appar- 
ently there  is  an  abundance  of  it.  Work  on  the  claim,  suspended  for  several  weeks, 
will  be  resumed  within  a  few  days. 

THB  CONTINENTAL. 

An  English  syndicate  has  become  interested  with  N.  L.  Amster  in  the  bond  on  the 
Continental  group,  11  miles  west  of  Globe,  and  the  development  of  the  property  will 

*The  incorporators  are:  T.  R.  Ashbrook,  George  W.  Jackson,  M.  O.  Blackmore, 
James  M.  Wilson,  Donald  Campbell,  and  Grant  S.  Watkins,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
Mia.  Winnie  Ferguson,  of  Globe,  Ariz.  The  company  has  been  organized  for  the 
Bining  and  redn&on  of  copper  and  gold  ores  principally.  The  capital  stock  ef  the 
eorporation  is  to  be  $1,000,000. 
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be  oommenced  within  a  few  days.  The  first  work  contemplated  is  to  drive  a  cross- 
cut tunnel  500  feet,  and  continue  the  present  shaft  down  150  feet  to  connect  with 
the  tunnel.  E.  D.  Stoutz.  M.  E..  is  expected  here  to-daj  from  New  York,  to  assist 
Mr.  Amster  in  directing  the  work. 

The  Continental  is  a  well-known  property  that  has  been  several  times  favorably- 
reported  upon,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  copper  properties, 
for  the  amount  of  work  done,  in  Globe  district.  The  parties  who  have  become 
interested  in  the  Continental  have  ample  capital  and  propose  to  thoroughly  exploit 
the  mine. 

THB  BADGER. 

This,  the  principal  claim  of  the  ^onp  in  Lost  Gulch,  owned  by  Louis  Sultan  and 
James  Graham,  continues  to  show  improvement.  The  shaft,  280  feet  northeast  from 
the  original  location,  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  125  feet.  The  ledge  averages  ^ 
feet  in  width  the  full  length  of  the  shaft,  and  numerous  assays  of  the  ore  show  aver- 
age returns  of  about  $20  per  ton  in  gold.  Below  the  60-foot  level  the  character  of 
the  ore  has  changed  to  a  sulphnret,  and  again  below  the  sulphuret  a  white  qnartzy 
ore  was  struck,  assaying  in  gold  over  $100  per  ton.  Free  gold  is  visible  through  the 
quartz.    There  are  no  further  developments  to  report  on  other  claims  of  the  group. 

LOST  GULCH  MILLING  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

Activity  marks  the  operations  of  this  company.  The  mill  is  running  steadily  and 
the  supply  of  ore  is  ample.  The  usual  force  is  employed  in  the  mine,  and  consider- 
able development  work  is  being  done. 

This  company  started  their  10-stamp  quartz  mill  in  December.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  mills  in  Globe  district,  furnished  with  the  newest  and  most  approved 
appliances  for  saving  the  yellow  metal. 

The  following  figures  obtained  from  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Trippel,  regarding  the 
cost  of  producing  copper  at  Globe,  are  interesting.  For  many  years  the  average  of 
the  copper  ores  of  Globe  was  from  14  to  15  per  cent  of  copper,  and  at  that  percentage 
the  metal  cost  5  cents  a  pound  to  produce.  This  sum  included  all  the  expenses, 
including  the  management,  administration,  etc.  For  a  period  of  about  one  year  the 
best  ore  averaged  from  17  to  19  per  cent  monthly.  Coke  cost  $52  per  ton  at  the 
smelter,  and  the  98^  ]>er  cent  black  copper  cost  4.3  cents  per  pound. 

COPPER  AT  DRIPPING  SPRINGS. 

Copper  mines  at  this  locality,  near  Skinnerville,  25  miles  south  of  Globe,  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  1897,  especially  the  Copper  King  and  fiattler  claims^ 
owned  by  W.  U.  Sutherland. 

COPPER  CLAIMS  NEAR  FLORENCE. 

According  to  the  Tribune  there  are  promising  oopper-bearinff  claims  about  10  miles 
east  of  Florence  and  3  miles  south  from  the  Gila  River,  near  the  Florence  and  Globe 
road. 

Abont  twenty  years  ago  John  D.  Walker  located  and  worked  a  mine  in  this  dis- 
trict, sinking  a  shaft  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  from  which  he  shipped  5  tons  of  ore 
that  realized,  it  is  said,  the  sum  of  $2,000  in  silver  and  copper.  With  depth  the 
silver  became  less  and  the  copper  more,  and  as  he  was  looking  for  a  silver  mineu 
which  he  found  in  the  Vekol  about  that  time,  this  mine  was  abandoned  and  remained 
80  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  W.  B.  Stone  and  A.  T.  Col  ton,  not  being  afraid  to  do 
some  work  on  an  abandoned  claim,  located  and  worked  the  same,  finding  the  ore 
extensive  and  continuous,  and  have  opened  up  by  shafts  and  crosscuts  large  bodies 
of  high-grade  ore  on  the  mines  known  as  the  Georgiana  and  Marian,  from  which 
they  have  shipped  a  large  amount  of  ore. 

William  M.  Griffith  and  others  have  done  more  than  100  feet  of  work  in  shafb  and 
drifts  on  the  Half  Moon  mine,  from  which  has  been  taken  a  large  dump  of  ore  that 
will  assay,  without  assorting,  at  least  20  per  cent  in  copper.  One  sample  across  the 
width  of  the  shaft  gave  an  assay  of  $9.35  in  gold.  The  Accumulation  mine,  on  which 
has  only  been  done  the  location  work  in  a  shaft  10  feet  deep,  shows  copper  glance 
assaying  70  per  cent  copper.    This  mine  is  owned  by  Dr.  J.  M.  H arley  and  W.  B.  Stone. 

The  Madam  Denny  mine  shows  a  ledge  at  least  10  feet  wide  of  copper  ore,  and 
that  taken  from  the  shaft  on  development  work  will  average  15  per  cent  in  copper. 
This  mine  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Stone. 

COPPER  ORB  NEAR  CASA  GRANDS. 

Some  very  interesting  samples  of  siliceous  copper  ore  and  carbonate  of  copper  have 
been  sent  in  from  time  to  time  from  the  districts  about  Casa  Grande,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  reliable  information  regarding  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  deposits. 
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OOPFBR  SKELTING  AT  TUCSON. 

The  eopper  fomacesof  the  Tncson  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  nnder  the  man- 
tgement  of  Mr.  Francis,  renewed  operations  in  1896,  and  were  supplied  for  most  of  the 
time  from  the  minee  of  the  region  about  Tucson,  chiefly  from  Hughes  camp,  from 
OliTe  camp,  and  the  Sierritas.  The  copper  ores  received  from  July  1,  1895,  to  June 
SO,  1896,  amounted  to  2,200,000  pounds.  The  copper  bullion  shipped  during  the  same 
period  weighed  265,751  pounds  and  the  copper  matte  228,548  pounds.  In  April,  1897, 
a  Buceesefnl  run  waa  made  upon  180  tons  of  ore,  containing  gold  and  silver,  as  well 
as  copper.  This  lot  of  ore  consisted  of  the  output  of  many  different  prospects  or 
dlaims.   One  consignment  of  about  25  tons  of  high-grade  ore  came  from  Sonora,  Mexico. 

During  the  winter  of  1897  and  1898  the  smelter  closed  down  and  has  not  been  in 
blast  for  several  months. 

COPPER  IN  THX  DRAGOONS. 

There  are  many  copper-mine  locations  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains,  east  of  Tomb- 
stone. Some  of  these  deposits,  formed  apparently  as  the  result  of  metamorphism  of 
limestone  strata  by  intrusive  di]£es  of  plutonio  rock,  contain  quantities  of  a  green 
garnet,  which,  being  heavy  and  mingled  with  the  ore,  is  apt  to  deceive  many  regard- 
ing the  richness  of  the  ore.  The  garnet  also  is  obi  ect  ion  able  in  the  furnaces  of  the 
smelters,  as  it  makes  a  thick,  pasty  slag  and  impedes  the  smelting. 

A  furnace  has  recently  been  erected  by  the  Qolden  State  Company  and  was  blown 
in  the  summer  of  1898.  This  furnace  is  reported  as  having  a  capacity  of  30  tons  of 
ore  a  day.  Coke  is  hauled  from  Cochise  Station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  gametiferous  ore,  but  no  further  report 
has  been  received. 

Another  property  farther  south  in  the  same  district  is  the  Black  Diamond,  which 
gets  its  name  from  an  immense  outcrop  of  lustrous  black  iron  ore.  It  crops  out 
along  the  contact  of  a  dike  of  porphyry  with  beds  of  limestone,  and  is  composed 
of  specular  iron^  magnetic  iron,  and  quartz  intimately  mingled  so  as  to  form  a  very 
hard  mass.  Through  this  mass  there  are  strings  or  patches  of  fine  copper  ore  irregu- 
larly distributed  and  not  as  much  segregated  and  separated  from  the  mass  as  is 
derarable.  The  ore  when  pure  consists  of  bomite,  the  variegated  oo})per  sulphide 
known  sdso  as  crubescite.  It  is  a  beautiful  ore  and  a  desirable  one,  as  it  also  carries 
silver.  By  the  deoomiK>sition  of  the  stringers  and  bunches  of  this  copper  ore  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  copper  green  staining  results. 

The  development  of  this  deposit  consists  of  open  cuts,  tunnels,  and  a  shaft  about 
60  feet  deep,  with  a  drift  and  crosscut  at  the  bottom,  most  of  which  is  in  iron  ore 
too  lean  in  copper  to  pay  for  extraction.  Some  good  ore  has  been  selected  from  the 
virions  oi>enings  and  has^  been  shipped  to  smelters  and  gave  good  returns. 

The  Black  Diamond  is  near  to  the  summit  of  the  Dragoons,  nearly  west  of  the 
Commonwealth  mine,  at  Pearce,  about  6  miles  distant.  The  altitude  is  about  6,000 
feet.  There  is  a  large  development  of  stratified  limestone,  sandstones,  and  qu artzite, 
forming  the  crust  of  the  range  at  that  point  and  extending  northward  to  and  beyond 
the  <<  South  Pass.'' 

COPPER  CAMPS  NSAB  TUCSON. 

In  July,  1897,  the  opening  up  of  a  new  copper  camp  33  miles  ftom  Tucson  was 
reported.  The  claims  are  located  at  the  old  Hoil'man  camp.  Twin  Buttes,  6  miles 
westerly  from  J.  K.  Brown's  ranch,  and  are  owned  by  the  John  Ellis  Company.  One- 
eronp  of  seven  claims  and  another  of  eight  claims  are  owned  by  Jim  Sheridan,  A.  C. 
kaiin,  and  Phillip  Constance,  the  county  surveyor. 

AZURITB  MINES. 

The  Aznrite  mines,  formerly  the  Mineral  Hill  group  of  mines,  are  well  developed, 
about  3,300  feet  of  work  having  been  done  and  more  than  $100,000  worth  of  copper  ore 
extracted  and  sent  to  the  smelter  by  the  various  parties  who  have  leased  the  prop- 
erty. The  deepest  working  on  these  mines  is  about  225  feet,  there  is  between  two 
snd  three  thousand  tons  of  ore  on  the  dumps  which  will  average  from  8  to  10  per 
cent  copper.  These  mines  carry  a  fine  grade  of  ore,  free  smelting,  as  tbere  is  suflft- 
cient  iron  and  lime  carried  in  the  ore  to  make  it  self^fluxing  or  free  smelting.  Ore 
under  15  per  cent  copper  does  not  pay  to  ship  on  account  of  heavy  smelter  charges 
and  freignt  rates. 

An  important  strike  was  made  during  the  winter  in  the  east  drift  of  the  200- foot 
level.  An  ore  body  was  uncovered  which  measured  a  fraction  over  5  feet  in  width. 
Over  3  feet  is  black  snlphurets,  which  gave  returns  of  34  per  cent  copper,  18i  ounces 
silver,  $3  gold. 

On  the  banging  wall  there  was  If  feet  of  green  carbonate,  which  gave  10  per  cent 
copper,  9  ounces  silver,  and  a  fraction  over  ^  gold. 
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Some  ore  taken  ftom  the  croppiDg  on  the  Crest  mine,  located  at  an  altitude  of  500 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  shaft  b  month  and  of  the  700  feet  from  the  lower  leYeln, 
show  copper  8|  per  cent,  17  ounces  silver,  and  some  gold. 

TWIN  BUTTE8  lilNB. 

This  name  covers  a  group  of  eleven  claims  under  the  ownership  of  Ellis  Baxter  and 
''Irish/'  The  claims  are  south  of  the  Azurite  group,  and  show  copper  ore  which 
contains  both  silver  and  gold.  The  Bain  group,  about  half  a  mile  east,  show  similar 
ores. 

OUVB  CAMP. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Olive  camp,  in  the  Pima  mining  district,  located  southerly 
18  miles  from  Tucson,  has  been  a  steady  producer  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Wbeu 
silver  was  at  a  fair  value  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  taken  out  in  high-grade 
ores  and  shipped  to  the  various  reduction  works  of  the  country,  and  as  silver  depre- 
ciated in  value  none  but  the  higher  grades  of  ore  was  shipped,  and  the  ou^at 
naturally  decreased. 

More  recently  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  development  and  shipment  of  high- 
grade  copper  ores  which  abound  in  that  district,  as  well  as  some  lead  ores,  so  that 
the  district  continues  as  a  substantial  producer.  Recently  some  very  promisin^^ 
developments  have  been  made  and  copper-ore  shipments  continue,  but  none  but  high- 
grade  ores  are  shipped  on  account  of  freight  rates  and  high  smelter  charges.  Bat 
time  will  obviate  this,  as  reduction  works  must  soon  be  established  in  the  districty 
as  the  large  amount  of  low-grade  ore  accumulating  on  the  dumps  will  make  an 
investment  most  profitable. 

BAN  XAVIER  MINE. 

This  property,  20  miles  south  of  Tucson  and  easily  accessible  by  a  splendid 
natural  road,  has  been  reopened  during  the  year  by  the  enterprising  hand  of  Gren. 
L.  H.  Manning.  The  property  has  been  opened  up  by  two  shafto,  each  of  them  bein;; 
fitted  with  steum  hoists,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  from  each 
shaft  and  shipped  away  to  El  Paso  for  reduction.  This  ore  is  not  very  high  in  grade, 
but  the  quantity  and  ease  of  extraction  and  its  good  qualities  as  an  ore  to  mix  with 
other  ores  at  the  smelter  have  caused  it  to  be  in  great  demand.  For  a  long  time 
some  40  to  50  tons  were  shipped  away  to  £1  Paso  daily. 

The  development  has  but  just  commenced.  A  crosscut  recently  developed  a  fine 
body  of  yellow  copper  ore.  The  bulk  of  the  ore  so  far  taken  out  has  been  valuable 
chiefly  for  its  lead  and  silver.    Zinc  is  also  present. 

SNYDER  COPPER. 

These  claims  have  been  worked  by  Mr.  Douglas  Snyder  and  regular  shipments 
have  been  made. 

HELMET  PEAK. 

The  Helmet  Peak  Mining  Company,  with  S.  M.  Franklin  as  president,  and  B.  B. 
Roberts,  superintendent,  is  expected  to  start  active  operations  very  soon. 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER. 

It  is  understood  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  copper  ore  at 
Table  Mountain  beyond  the  San  Pedro  during  the  year.  No  report  or  description  of 
this  property  has  been  received,  but  the  following  is  taken  from  one  supplied  to  the 
Arizona  Citizen  in  March,  1898: 

''About  16  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Mammoth,  and  over  the  pass  at  Table 
Mountain^  is  the  property  of  the  Table  Mountain  Copper  Company.  The  company 
now  has  nfty  or  sixty  tents  pitched,  and  these  constitute  the  present  living  and 
business  apartments.  Lumber  and  material  are  being  hauled  into  the  camp,  and 
more  comfortable  and  commodious  quarters  will  soon  be  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  company  and  its  employees.  About  75  men  are  now  employed  in  the 
camp. 

''The  company  has  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  making  a  first-claas 
wagon  road  from  their  camp  to  a  main  road  leading  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
at  Willcox,  and  over  this  road  all  the  supplies  and  machinery  will  be  transported  to 
this  camp. 

"This  property  is  being  developed  by  means  of  an  open  cut,  and  resembles  a  large 
quarry  ratlier  than  the  usual  mine.  The  face  of  the  cut  has  a  vertical  thickness  of 
about  50  feet,  and  the  surrounding  oroppings  extend  about  8,000  feet  laterally. 
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The  ore  exposed  by  this  workinff  is  black  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.  At  pres- 
eut  there  are  no  sulphides  in  sight,  hot  there  is  indication  and  hope  that  depth  may 
develop  even  sreater  richness  than  is  shown  on  the  surface.  Of  course,  there  is  only 
one  method  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  and  that  is  development.  This  will  be  done 
by  the  present  management. 

'*The  ore  contains  silver  android  in  addition  to  the  copper.  The  copper  values 
average  from  12  to  13  per  cent.  On  the  dumps  and  in  plain  sight  are  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  ore  which  are  supposed  to  possess  good  smelting  value.  It  is  stated  on  eood 
anthority  that  there  is  quite  a  body  of  the  ore  that  carries  gold  to  the  value  of  $40 
per  ton. 

*' All  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  smelting  plant  of  suflScient 
ca|>acity  to  work  the  output  of  the  mines.  The  heavy  stone  and  timbers  are  already 
in  plsMse,  and  much  of  the  machinery  which  has  been  purchased  has  been  deliverea 
at  Willcox  and  is  being  removed  to  the  scene  of  operations  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
A  portion  of  the  equipment  of  this  plant  will  consist  of  two  copper  furnaces. 

"Captain  Burgess,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  Saginaw  property,  occupies  the 
tame  position  with  this  company;  Mr.  William  Jenks  is  the  superintendent  and 
£.  A.  Clark  is  mine  foreman. 

''The  peculiar  formation  of  this  property  and  the  position  of  the  machinery  will 
render  it  possible  to  handle  the  ore  very  economically. 

"Following  in  the  wake  of  this  company  and  its  energetic  development  there  has 
sprang  up  quite  a  lively  camp  at  Tuble  Mountain.  There  are  general  merchandise 
stores,  restaurants,  butcher  shops,  saloons,  of  course,  and  lodging  houses,  and  busi- 
ness in  all  departments  is  reported  as  very  brisk  and  consequently  satisfactory.'' 

SAGINAW. 

Extensive  developments  and  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year.  The 
installation  of  large  pumps  for  raising  water  has  been  made  on  the  borders  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  and  water  is  now  supplied  to  the  camp  from  this  source.  A  costly  mill 
and  a  smelter  have  been  erected  at  the  mines. 

MOHAYB  COUNTY  COPPER. 

Injportant  indications  or  ''prospects''  of  copper-bearing  ledges  are  reported  fh>m 
Mineiral  Park,  Mohave  County.  The  ores  appear  to  be  the  yellow  sulphide  and 
copper  glance,  in  veins  traversing  crystalline  rocks. 

COPPER  ORES  AI.ONG  THE  COLORADO. 

The  rich  copper  conglomerates  of  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz  attracted  great  attention 
about  the  year  1865.  Very  rich  masses  of  nearly  pure  vitreous  copper  were  taken 
out,  but  the  average  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  high  to  Justify 
working. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Dome  there  are  rich  copper  ores  in  small  quantity  which 
carry  free  gold.  These  appear  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  veins  than  of  deposits 
Hke  those  of  La  Paz  and  Planet. 

Of  the  copper  mines  of  the  Harouvar  Mountains  no  information  has  been  obtained. 

COPPER  MINES  OF  THE  AJO. 

These  historic  mines  in  Maricopa  County,  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  ooonpation 
of  Arizona  by  the  whites  sent  out  wagonloads  of  native  copper  and  red  oxide,  and 
which  have  largely  added  to  the  fame  of  the  Territory  as  a  copper  producer,  continue 
to  yield  small  quantities  of  ore,  which,  being  carefully  sorted  by  hand,  is  rich  and 
valuable  enough  to  bear  the  cost  of  hauling  and  transportation  to  the  smelters. 
The  veins  are  not  large,  but  are  numerous  and  are  worked  in  a  small  way  by  pros- 
pectors. The  specimens  from  these  veins  are  usually  held  together  by  ram^ifving 
ragged  masses  of  pure  copper  enveloped  in  red  oxide  of  copper.  The  original  ore 
was  probably  copper  glance.  The  ore  is  shipped  out  by  way  of  Qila  Bend,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

COPPER  GLANCE,   HUACHUCA    MOUNTAINS. 

The  Huachuca  Mountains,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Cochise  County,  have  impor- 
tant mines  and  ** prospects''  of  copper.  The  Copper  Glance  claim,  opened  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Donnelly,  is  about  30  miles  from  Fairbanks,  on  the  side  of  the  Huachuca 
Mountains.  The  ore  is  high  grade,  connisting,  according  to  specimens  sent  to  the 
moaeum  of  the  School  of  Mines,  of  copper  glance.  Considerable  shipments  have 
been  made.    The  ore  carries  both  silver  and  gold  in  addition  to  the  copper. 
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H1LL8I0S  COPPER  MIKES. 


A  region  south  of  the  Hillside  silver  and  gold  mines,  upon  Sycamore  Creek,  Tavapfti 
County^  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  siliceous  copper  ore  in  small  seams 
traversing  the  rocks.  Chrjsocolla  and  some  black  oxide  abound,  to  the  exoloaion 
of  the  usual  carbonated  and  ferruginous  ores. 

AMAZON  GROUP,  YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

The  copper  claims,  known  as  the  Amazon  Group,  are  upon  Castle  Creek,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Yavapai  County.  They  are  known  as  the  property  of  Bob 
Qroom.  It  is  reported  that  portions  of  the  large  ferruginous  outcrops  assay  well  in. 
gold. 

YAVA  SUPAI  COPPER. 

A  new  and  apparently  very  important  discovery  and  development  of  copper  ore 
has  been  made  since  my  last  report  by  Mr.  M.  Page  Minor,  oi  Williams^  Coconino 
County.  Samples  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  were  so  prom- 
ising in  appearance  and  percentage  of  copper  that  he  was  encouraged  to  open  ap 
the  ground.  He  has  named  the  claims  the  Yava  Supai,  following  the  name  of  the 
tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  mesa  and  borders  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, near  whose  reservation  these  mines  appear  to  occur. 

The  ores,  besides  the  usual  association  of  oxides  of  iron  and  of  copper  carbonates, 
consist  largely  of  a  variety  of  trydrous  silicate  of  copper  rich  in  the  metal.  The  sili- 
cate has  a  peculiar  olive-green  color  and  bronzelike  luster,  with  an  iridescent  tar- 
nish. It  is  very  fusible,  and  yields  up  its  copper  easily  with  fluxes.  It  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  a  very  fine  ore  for  smelting.  Its  exact  chemical  constitution  is  now 
under  investigation,  as  it  appears  to  be  different  from  the  usual  composition  of  the 
silicate  of  copper. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  occurrence  and  the  extent  of  this  deposit  of  copper  ore, 
Mr.  Minor  at  my  solicitation  writes  substantially  as  follows: 

You  ask  if  the  copper  belt  is  under  lava  rock.  No:  it  is  under  limestone  and 
white  sandstone.  The  belt  is  first  encountered  as  "blanket  ledges,"  which  are  from 
2  feet  to  8  feet  thick.  Under  these  **  blanket"  ledges  is  more  limestone  and  ^hite 
sandstone.    Several  claims  show  vertical  ledges  or  deposits  of  the  copper  ore. 

At  Williams  and  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  northward  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth 
is  ''mallapi"  (mal  pais).  Under  this  lava  capping  to  depths  of  from  2  to  50  feet  or 
more  we  find  limestone,  then  iron-stained  ground  and  copper  ore.  These  indications 
of  deposits  of  copper  are  believed  to  extend  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  or  more. 
Prospectors  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  canyon  report  similar  indications  of 
copi)er  extending  from  the  rim  of  the  canyon  to  St.  George,  Utidi.  A  later  communi- 
cation, under  date  of  May  29,  1898,  states  that  the  developments  so  far  consist  of  a 
ledge  3  feet  in  width,  with  an  opening  on  it  15  feet  deep  and  still  in  ore.  It  has  a  dip 
of  about  40  degrees.  Tbe  ore  averages  over  38  per  cent  of  copper,  25  ounces  in  silver, 
with  traces  of  gold.  "  1  expect  to  take  out  a  sample  shipment  of  from  20  to  25  tons 
for  the  new  smelter  at  Williams." 

The  opening  of  this  copper  property  may  be  considered  as  partly,  if  not  largely, 
one  of  the  advantageous  results  of  the  system  of  first-class  assays  at  a  nominal  ooet 
provided  by  the  legislature  of  Arizona  for  the  benefit  of  the  prospectors  and  miners 
of  Arizona.  The  locator  of  these  claims  very  handsomely  acknowledges  his  indebt- 
edness to  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines  by  writing:  " I  thank  you  for  the  favors  yon 
have  heretofore  shown  me,  and  1  assure  yon  that  by  your  good  letters  yon  encour- 
aged me  to  the  extent  of  causing  me  to  open  up  these  mines." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  further  in  this  connection  that  as  early  as  May,  1891,  an 
article  in  tbe  Journal-Miner,  of  Presoott,  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  J.  A. 
Healey  of  blanket  ledges  of  ore  in  the  sides  of  Cataract  Canyon.  No  precise  descrip- 
tion of  this  ore  was  given,  except  that  an  assay  showed  some  $30  in  gold  and  con- 
siderable silver. 

Dr.  Jones,  of  Phoenix,  many  years  ago  visited  the  homes  of  the  Supai  Indians  and 
reported  considerable  deposits  of  argentiferous  lead  ore. 

SAN  CARLOS  COPPER  CLAIM. 

Claims  of  this  name  were  located  in  August,  1870,  for  Charles  Miles,  son-in-law  of 
C.  D.  Henry,  of  Seven  Cottonwoods.  They  are  about  7i  miles  south  of  the  Cotton- 
woods  toward  the  Gila  River.  Copper  ore  occurs  here  in  vein-like  layers  associated 
with  quartz  in  granite.  These  layers  are  irregular  in  extent  and  form  and  are  not 
continuous,  but  crop  at  intervals  and  irregularly.  The  seams  vary  from  two  inches 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  at  the  broadest  places  of  the  nndecayed  ore.  This  ore  is 
largely  silicate  and  carbonate  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vitreous  copper 
sulphide.  The  incline  shafts  in  December,  1881,  was  about  30  feet  deep  at  an  angle 
of  40  degrees. 
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BAT  COPPER  MmSS. 

These  claimB  are  in  the  eastern  end  of  Pinal  Connty,  on  Mineral  Creek,  a  tribntary 
of  the  Gila  River,  and  abont  6  miles  from  Riverside.  There  are  several  claims  in  this 
group  on  and  abont  Ray  Hill.  The  Ra^  claim,  in  1883,  had  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  80  feet  vertically,  or  130  feet  on  the  incline,  below  the  tunnel  level.  The  tunnel 
extends  in  a  north  and  aonth  direction  190  feet.  The  copper  ore  is  contained  in  a 
bed  of  felsite,  which  is  considerably  decomposed  and  softened.  The  ore  is  different 
from  the  nsnal  oxidized  compounds  which  enrich  rocks  of  the  same  class  in  the  Clif- 
ton district  and  elsewhere  in  central  Arizona,  bnt  the  arrangement  of  the  ore  masses 
in  tbe  bedding  of  the  rooks  is  apparently  similar.  The  richest  portions  appear  to 
lie  in  lenticolaT  bnoohes  trending  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction  and  sep- 
arated by  barren  ground.  Concentration  will  probably  be  necessary  to  secure  profit- 
able resnlts.  It  is  claimed  that  a  sample  of  the  copper-bearing  stuff  averaging  only 
3.7  per  cent  can  be  concentrated  so  as  to  give  a  product  of  ore  averaging  28  per  cent. 
The  presence  of  both  gold  and  silver  is  claimed  for  this  ore.  There  has  been  exten- 
Bive  underground  working  aggregating  over  1,000  feet  of  levels  and  tunnels,  but  as 
tiie  mine  has  been  shnt  down  for  several  years  it  is  not  probable  that  many  of  these 
openings  are  accessible. 

The  importations  of  copper  into  the  customs  district  of  Arizona  during  the  year 
ending  Jnne  30  were  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

lan * 

Pounds. 
383.380 
144,085 
17,689 

153,271 
22, 160,  035 

$1,981 

7,207 
880 

18M 

1895            .     , 

J897 

Oopp^  in  pigt,  ban,  and  ingots. 

7,670 

1096 

1,865,703 

• 

The  importations  of  copper  daring  1898  were  for  immediate  transportation  and  export 
to  Europe  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans,  over  the  Gnaymas  Branch  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  are  returned  as  ore  export  of  foreign  merchandise  from  New 
Orleans.  This  copper,  as  before  stated,  is  chiefly  from  the  mines  of  the  Boleo  Com- 
pany, upon  Lower  Caufomia,  nearly  opposite  Guaymas. 


Copper  production  in  Arizona,  1891-1898, 
^  [In  poonda.] 


1881. 


1892. 


1898. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


Aiixona  Copper  Co.!  6,673.6U  5,893.533  7,871,819  9,935,81211,308,910 
Copper  Queen 13, 022, 957 12, 916,  iV]  13, 796. 618  12, 688, 372  15, 741, 731 


1897. 


Oommereial. 

Detroit 

Old  Dominion 
United  Verde. 
United  Globe . 
Otker  mines.. 

Total... 


282,  61  273, 3H0        to0,805< 

4,194,6721  1,918,594  4.942,728  5,777,744 

7,698,297  7,665.293  4.839,886 

9,524,492  9,121,14610,904,453 


6.982.101 
7,850,087 
2.802,705 
2,368.506 


41,894,690 


119,833   108.741 


38,883,11648,773,675 


214,536 


44,581,108 


13, 042, 000 13, 

23,298,150  23, 

46, 040  . . 

8,790,128,  7,010,348  8, 

5,650.000  2, 

23,327,950  31, 

2,020,565  1, 

344,268 


1898. 


727,911 
999,873 


16,491,402 


997.232 


48,329,403 


405,188;. 
000,000. 
355.025. 
241,975. 
290, 000! . 


73,740,82181.019,922,  49,503,294 


1  Jannary-Jane. 

v.— Soda,  Salt,  Sulphub,  etc..  Coal,  Petrols um,  and  Tungsten. 

Large  deposits  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  association  with  hilate  (rock  salt)  occur  in 
the  Verde  Valley  a  few  miles  south  of  old  Camp  Verde.  They  form  large  banks  and 
failloeks  slightly  discolored  by  soil  and  dust.  It  is  the  mineral  known  to  mineralo- 
gists as  '< thenardite''  and  to  druggists  as  ''Glauber's  salts.''  It  is  a  po\yerful  pur- 
Stiye  and  has  this  effeet  in  a  marked  degree  upon  the  cattle  which  resort  to  it. 
le  mineral  is  quarried  out  in  large  blocks  and  is  sold  to  rancheros  and  stockmen 
for  their  cattle  ranges.  The  salt  occurs  in  crystalline  blocks,  very  clear  and  pure, 
in  the  midst  of  the  tbenardite,  and  is  not  easily  separated  from  it.  Analysis  shows 
that  this  mineral  contains  about  53  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  and  43  per  cent  of 
INT  Oa— MIS 19 
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Boda.  The  mineral  called  ''glauberite'' occurs  at  this  locality  and  is  sometimes 
altered  to  calcite.  The  crystals  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  or  more  in 
length,  as  shown  by  mo  in  a  paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  39,  43,  1890, 
which  follows : 

THBNARDITE,   MIRABIUTB,   QLAUBBRITK,    HAUTB,  AND    ASSOCIATES    OF    THE    VEBDB 

YALLBT.  ARIZONA. 

The  deposits  of  sulphate  of  soda  of  the  valley  of  the  Verde  River  near  the  mili- 
tary post  of  Camp  Verde  have  long  been  known  and  extensively  quarried  by  the 
rancheros  of  the  region  as  a  substitute  for  salt  for  cattle  and  horses.  The  occur- 
rence of  thenardite  in  Arizona  was  first  made  known  to  science  by  the  late  Prof.  B. 
Silliman  in  1881,*  but  he  had  not  visited  the  locality  and  it  has  not  been  described. 
A  recent  visit  to  the  place,  and  a  somewhat  hurried  and  superficial  examination, 
enabled  me,  however,  to  collect  and  identify  other  allied  species  in  association  with 
the  thenardite,  and  a  peculiar  pseudomorph  of  carbonate  of  lime  after  glanberite. 

The  deposits  of  the  thenardite  and  the  associated  minerals  are  of  considerable 
magnitude,  covering  several  acres  in  extent,  and  reach  a  thickness  of  some  50  or  60 
feet  or  more.  They  appear  as  a  series  of  rounded  hills  with  sides  covered  with  a 
snow-white  efflorescence  and  a  greenish-colored  and  yellow  clay  at  the  bottom  and 
top,  partially  covering  the  saline  beds  ftom  view. 

These  beds  are  doubtless  remnants  of  a  much  more  extended  deposit  which  occu- 
pied a  local  lake-like  depression  or  basin,  probably  at  the  close  of  the  great  volcanio 
era  during  which  most  of  the  mountain  valleys  of  central  Arizona  were  filled  up  by 
sediments  and  then  overlaid  by  successive  streams  of  lava.  Sedimentary  beds  of 
volcanic  origin  remain  throughout  the  Verde  Valley  and  its  chief  tributaries,  and  in 
the  region  of  Camp  Verde  are  deeply  eroded,  but  rest  on  the  uneven  floor  of  ancient 
Pre-Silurian  slates  standing  on  edge.  High  above  the  deposits  of  the  valley,  vertical 
cliffs  of  hard  lava  mark  the  edges  of  extended  mesas  of  malpais,  under  which  all  the 
other  formations  are  hidden  and  protected.  But  the  excavations  in  the  banks  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  beds,  and 
have  failed  to  show,  conclusively,  any  bottom  or  top,  or  to  reveal  the  true  relations 
of  the  beds  to  the  surrounding  formations.  Whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the 
volcanic  series  or  of  a  later  and  more  local  origin  is  yet  uncertain. 

Thenardite,— ThiB  salt  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  deposits.  It  is  coarsely  crystal- 
line mass,  so  compact  and  firm  that  it  can  be  broken  out  only  by  drilling  and 
blasting  powder.  It  varies  in  its  purity.  Some  portions  are  more  or  less  contami- 
nated with  a  greenish-colored  clay,  but  it  is  obtained  also  in  large  masses  nearly 
colorless  and  mnsparent,  with  a  slight  yellowish  tint,  but  seldom  showing  crystal- 
line forms. 

MirtibiHte.— The  hydrous  sulphate  of  soda  occurs  in  close  association  with  the 
thenardite  and  appears  to  penetrate  its  mass  in  veins,  but  may  prove  to  be  an  over- 
lying bed.  It  is  this  species  which,  by  its  rapid  efflorescence  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  covers  the  whole  deposit  with  a  white  powder  and  a  ihitfk  crust  through  which 
the  quarry  men  must  cut  before  they  reach  tne  solid  banks  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate. 

HaliU. — Rock  salt  in  beautifully  transparent  masses  is  sparingly  disseminated  in 
portions  of  the  great  beds.  These  crystalline  masses,  so  far  as  observed,  do  not 
exceed  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness  and  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  separate 
workable  beds  could  be  seen.  It  is  irregularly  disseminated  in  the  sulphate.  Some 
masses  exhibit  beautifhl  blue  tints  of  color,  like  those  seen  in  the  salt  of  the  Tyrol 
and  of  Stassfnrt.  Good  fragments  for  optical  and  thermal  experiments  could  be 
obtained  here. 

Glauherite. — ^This  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  and  soda  is  an  interesting  associate 
of  the  other  species.  It  occurs  chiefly  near  what  appears  to  be  the  base  of  the  de- 
posits, in  a  compact  green  clay.  It  is  in  clear,  transparent,  colorless  crystals,  gener- 
ally in  thin  rhombs,  lozenge-shaped,  with  the  plane  angles  of  80  and  100  degrees, 
and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  broad  and  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an 
inoh  in  thickness.  The  prismatic  planes,  1 1,  are  generally  nearly  obliterated,  or  are 
absent,  through  the  great  development  of  the  hemi-octahedral  planes,  7,  replacing 
the  obtuse  terminal  edges.  The  terminal  plane,  0,  is  chiefly  developed,  and  this, 
with  the  broad  planes  replacing  the  obtuse  edges,  gives  to  some  of  the  crystals  the 
appearance  of  rhombohedrons  of  the  minus  series.  The  general  habit  of  the  crystals  is 
similar  to  those  from  Westeregeln,  near  Stassfurt,  described  by  Zepharovich;  t  with  the 
predominating  pyramid,  —  1,  occur  also  the  pyramids  — i,  — i,  and  either  — f  or  —  f ; 
traces  of  a  pyramid  on  the  acute  edges  have  also  been  noted.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  orystald  var^  greatly  in  size  and  in  their  habit  in  different  parts  of  the  deposits. 
They  occur  also  in  the  midst  of  portions  of  the  solid  thenardite  as  inclusions,  and  in 

*  American  8ei.  Jour.,  XXIL  204,  1881. 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Prof.  £.  8.  Dana  for  these  orystallographio  descriptions. 
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one  instance  a  small  crystal  was  found  in  the  midst  of  a  transparent  mass  of  halite. 
Close  inspection  of  the  transparent  tabular  crystals  from  the  greeu  clay  reveals  the 
presence  of  crystalline  cayities  with  flnid  inclusions  made  evident  by  the  movement 
of  small  bubbles.    When  heated;  the  decrepitation  is  viclent. 

Carhonaie  of  lime  pseudamarphs, — Where  the  lower  bed  containing  the  bulk  of  the 
elanberite  crops  out  at  the  surface  and  has  become  oxidized  and  dried,  the  glauberite 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime  in  an  amorphous  condition,  but 
having  the  exact  form  of  the  glauberite  crystals,  whose  ma^xx  they  have  filled. 
These  psendomorphs  are  firm,  compact,  and  dense,  but  are  without  cleavage  or 
interior  crystalline  structure.  Color,  cream  yellow.  They  weather  out  in  great 
numbers  and  show  that  the  glauberite  must  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and 
forms  of  aggregation,  in  some  places  in  rosettes  and  in  others  in  crystals  two  or 
thne  inches  long. 

•bournonitk  in  abizona. 

Bonmonite  occurs  sparingly  at  the  Boggs  mine.  Big  Bug  district,  Yavapai  County, 
Ariz.,  associated  with  pyrite,  zinc  blende,  galenite,  and  copper  pyrites.  The  crys- 
tals are  brilliant  and  charactistic,  with  interesting  modifications  not  yet  studied  and 
compared.  This  is  belieyed  to  be  the  first  announcement  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
species  in  the  United  States.  I  am  indebted  to  Fred.  £.  Murray,  esq.,  superintend- 
ent  of  the  mine,  for  specimens. 

HATTVX  SODIUM  CARBONATK. 

Extensive  deposits  of  a  native  sodium  carbonate  in  northern  Sonora,  near  to  the 
Arizona  line,  are  known  to  exist  and  are  under  exploration  by  citizens  of  Tucson. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1898,  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  this  material 
was  completed  by  me  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines,  and  a  brief 
statement  of  the  results  was  printed  in  the  En^neering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New 
York,  February  12,  1898.    A  r^sum^  of  this  article  is  appended. 

The  Arizona  School  of  Mines  has  recentljr  completed  an  investigation  of  the 
*'  trona,"  or  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  brought  in  from  a  deposit  near  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California.  It  is  known  as  the  &nta  Helena  Soda  Deposit,  and  has  been 
taken  np  under  the  mining  laws  of  Mexico  by  Messrs.  Andres  and  Joseph  Rebeil,  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.  The  location  is  in  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  State  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  in  the  mining  district  of  Altar,  about  2^  miles  from  Adair  Bay,  and  directly 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  thus  not  far  from  the  international  boundary  line, 
and  is  most  directly  accessible  by  water  from  Yuma  or  the  Colorado,  or  overland 
from  Gila  Bend  station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  shores  of  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Gulf  at  the  place  are  generally  low  and  shelving,  and  broad  areas 
are  left  bare  at  low  tide.  At  this  particular  point  it  is  claimed  that  the  water  is  deep 
enoogh  for  vessels  of  moderate  draft  to  lie  safely  at  anchor,  where  they  can  take  in 
carg^oes  of  soda  from  lighters. 

The  soda  is  found  in  the  central  portion  of  a  basin-shaped  depression,  described  as 
a  dry  lake,  about  1  mile  in  length  and  1  mile  in  breadth.  The  soda  is  spread  out  in 
a  white  sheet  or  layer  over  an  area  of  some  60  acres,  and  resembles  a  mass  of  snow 
and  ice  or  the  surface  of  a  frozen  lake.    The  few  tests  that  have  been  made  by  dig- 

f'lng  and  boring  down  into  this  deposit  show  that  it  has  a  thickness  varying  from 
to  3  feet,  partiy  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  sandv  earth  some  3  inches  thick.  The 
lowest  portions  of  the  soda  bed  are  saturated  with  water,  or  rather  with  a  solution 
of  soda  in  water,  and  this  seems  to  underlie  the  bed  for  a  depth  of  2  feet.  The 
solotion  is  so  strong  that  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  soda  rapidly  crystallizes 
out  and  forms  in  layers  to  a  depth  of  nearly  3  inches  in  less  than  thirty  days. 

The  valley  appears  to  have  several  permanent  springs  of  water  of  small  volume, 
but  in  the  very  center  of  the  deposit  there  is  a  spring,  or  water  hole,  where  potable 
water  can  be  had  in  qnantil^y.  No  investigation  has  yet  been  made  of  this  spring 
water,  which  may,  on  analysis,  be  found  to  contain  enough  soda  in  solution  to  give 
origin  to  the  great  deposit  by  long  continued  evaporation.  The  existence  of  water 
fit  to  drink  is  a  most  important  advantage  in  that  arid  region. 

The  purity  of  the  sodium  carbonate  of  this  deposit  is  remarkable.  It  is  brought 
in  from  there  in  large  mains  almost  free  from  sediment  or  earthy  impurities.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  clean  crvstals  and  crusts  by  solar  evaporation  of  the  concentrated  or 
saturated  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  bui  in  digging  in  the  large  way  there 
appears  to  be  a  notable  mixture  of  insoluble  clay  and  very  fine  sand,  an  earthy 
impurity  which  probably  has  been  blown  in  upon  the  soda  lake  by  the  winds  from 

*  Sitzungsber.  Akad.  Wien,  Vol.  LXDC,  1874. 
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the  snrroimdiDg  hills  of  Colorado  River  silt,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  of  the  average 
sample : 

CompoHti&n  of  ike  average  $ample. 

Percent. 

Sand,  silt,  etc.,  insolnble  in  water 13.00 

Iron  oxide  and  alumina 2.80 

Lime 1. 14 

Salt 4.70 

Sulphate  of  soda 4.70 

Carbonate  of  soda 75.86 

Total 100.00 

One  avoirdupois  pound  of  this  sample  leached  with  cold  water  gave  75  per  cent  of 
clean  white  sodium  carbonate,  including  the  small  quantity  of  other  soluble  salte. 
Hot  water  gives  a  larger  product.  There  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  weight  bv 
absorption  of  water.  The  weight  and  bulk  of  the  product  by  lixiviation  is  much 
reduced  by  ignition,  thus  driving  off  a  considerable  amount  of  water.  It  wonld 
appear  to  be  desirable  to  dissolve  the  trona  and  to  filter  or  decant  to  get  rid  of  the 
insoluble  impurities,  but  this  would  perhaps  remove  the  product  from  the  free  list 
and  subject  it  to  a  considerable  import  duty  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Another  sample  of  selected  crystals  was  analyzed  by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  M.  H.  Walker  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
of  the  university.  They  tonnd  the  specific  gravity  to  be  2.33.  The  qualitative 
examination  showed,  in  addition  to  the  carbonate  of  soda,  a  trace  of  chlorine  and 
sniphates,  no  sulphides  and  no  lime,  barium,  or  silica,  no  potassium  or  ammonia. 
Some  of  the  sodium  was  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate.  The  equivalent  of  71.96  per 
cent  of  NaCo  was  found  by  titration  with  stand nrd  HSO. 

The  owners  estimate  that  this  deposit  will  yield  1,000  ponndsof  soda  to  each  square 
yard  of  area,  and  that  the  soda  can  be  dug  and  put  on  shipboard  for  about  $2  per  ton. 
In  one  test  it  was  found  that  one  man  could  throw  up  4  tons  of  the  soda  in  one  day. 

The  height  of  the  deposit  above  mean  tide  is  about  27  feet.  The  plan  is  to  con- 
struct a  tramway  to  the  water  of  an  inlet  navigable  for  lighters  drawing  less  than  6 
feet  of  water,  by  which  the  mineral  can  be  transferred  in  bulk  to  a  vessel  lying  in 
deep  water. 

It  is  proposed  to  ship  this  trona  to  San  Francisco,  where  an  important  use  for  it 
will  be  found  in  making  borax  from  the  crude  tincal,  or  boracic  acid,  of  Nevada.  It 
has  been  suggested,  also,  that  the  borate  of  lime  (colemanite)  of  Nevada  might  be 
brought  to  Yuma,  and  there  meet  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  produce  borax.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  fuel  at  this  locality,  but  for  purposes  of  evaporation  the  ardent  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  dry  air  are  salisfaotory  substitutes. 

GYPSUM. 

Arizona  has  enormous  deposits  of  gypsum  both  in  the  northern  and  in  the  southern 
oonnties.  The  transparent  variety  m  clear  sheets  is  known  to  the  old  Spanish  resi- 
dents as  "yeso,"  and  has  been  used  in  place  of  glass  toadmit  light,  while  exclndng 
air,  in  the  walls  of  adobe  houscK.  In  tue  fibrous  form,  with  a  satin-like  leister,  this 
mineral  occurs  sparingly,  and  is  known  as  satin-spar.  Bnt  the  common  and  most 
abundant  form  or  occurrence  is  the  massive  and  amorphous  variety,  the  massive 
nncrystallized  gypsum,  useful  as  a  fertilizing  material  and  for  the  production  of  the 
qnicK-setting  cement  known  as  plaster  of  pnris.  The  native  massive  gypsum  as 
quarried  out  from  its  beds  contains  20  per  cent  of  water  of  combination,  which 
can  be  driven  off  by  heat,  leaving  a  white  powder  which  has  the  property  of  rapidly 
taking  up  and  combining  with  water  again  so  as  to  set  and  harden. 

At  present  the  uses  of  gypsum  in  Arizona  are  few.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  trans- 
port and  grind  it  for  a  fei*tilizer,  thongh  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  might  be  used 
to  advantage  npon  some  of  the  lands.  Mr.  Mosier,  the  enterprising  builder  of  Tuc- 
son, has  made  use  of  the  gypsum  from  the  Sierritas  Mountains  to  prepare  plaster  of 
paris  in  quantity  at  Tucson.  This  plaster  of  paris  was  used  by  him  in  finishing  the 
walls  of  the  interior  of  the  new  cathedral. 

The  occurrence  of  extensive  stratified  deposits  of  gypsum  in  the  Santa  Rita  Moun- 
tains, about  25  miles  from  Tucson,  was  reported  in  the  report  for  1896. 

SULPnUR. 

The  demand  for  sulphur  having  notably  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  there  have  been  many  inquiries  for  sources  of  sulphur  in  Arizona.  The 
projected  establishment  also  of  works  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Loe 
Angeles  has  directed  attention  to  any  deposits  of  free-burning  iron  pyrites  of  large 
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erfceDt  and  near  enough  to  rail  or  water  transportation  to  avoid  any  large  ontlay  for 
its  delivery  at  the  works. 

Among  other  Boorces  the  banks  of  Hulphnr  reported  to  exist  at  the  head  of  the  Onlf 
of  California,  and  more  accessible  from  Ynma  than  from  any  other  point,  have  received 
special  attention.  It  is  stated  that  these  deposits  form  a  series  of  low  hills  of  varions 
colors,  bine,  red,  green,  and  black,  making  the  hills  conspicnous  objects  for  miles. 
They  rise  from  the  desert  near  the  south  boundary  of  the  eastern  ena  of  San  Diego 
County,  Cal.,  about  20  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Captain  Polhemus,  well  known  upon  the  Colorado  River,  left  Yuma  early  in  the 
summer  in  the  steamer  Mohave,  intending  to  fetch  back  to  Yuma  200  tons  of  the  sul- 
phur for  shipment  to  the  works  at  Ventura,  Cal. 

COAL  IN  ARIZONA. 

.  Investigations  which  I  have  made  show  that  the  rocks  of  the  trae  carboniferous 
period  haVe  a  wide  extension  and  distribution  over  the  Territory,  even  as  far  west 
as  Tncson.  They  are  largely  develoned  in  the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  and  are  there 
accompanied  by  coal  measures,  witn  thick  beds  of  black  carbonaceous  shale  and 
impure  graphitic  coal,  showing  indisputably  the  former  extension  of  the  ancient 
carboniferons  flora  far  westward  of  the  limits  usually  assigned  to  it.  Although 
efforts  have  been  made  to  find  in  these  carbonaceous  graphitic  beds  some  seams  of 
workable  coal  suitable  for  fuel,  they  have  not  been  rewarded  with  success,  and  the 
question  whether  good  coal  can  be  had  from  these  coal  measnres  is  still  unanswered. 
There  have  been  small  quantities  taken  out  as  samples  which  bum  very  well  and 
eonld  be  claimed  as  hard  anthracite,  but  most  of  the  coaly  mass  carries  a  larse 
amount  of  ash  and  burns  with  difficulty,  like  the  ^aphitic  anthracite  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  it  resembles.  One  bed  of  this  material,  about  12  feet,  between  the 
roof  and  floor,  is  a  brilliant-looking  anthracitic  muss  of  graphitic  shale.  It  cer- 
tainly marks  the  horizon  of  a  basin  of  ancient  carboniferous  vegetation  of  large 
extent.  Similar  croppings  are  reported  for  miles  north  and  south.  The  beds  are 
not  horizontal,  but  are  strongly  uplifted  and  plicated. 

Local  intrusions  and  disturbances  may  also  account  for  the  extreme  degree  of 
metamorphism  and  the  conversion  of  the  former  coal  shale  into  a  graphite  anthracite. 

These  carbonaceous  beds  are  believed  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  southern  extension 
of  the  San  Carlos  coal  fields,  so  called.  It  is  reported  that  southward,  in  Mexico,  a 
fair  coal  is  secured  irom  the  southern  extension  of  the  same  mountain  range,  and 
that  it  is  used  by  smiths.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  outcrops  so  far  opened 
bare  not  produced  coal,  I  consider  it  highly  probable  that  at  some  place  upon  this 
coal  horizon  a  ^ood  seam  or  basin  may  be  found.  The  discovery  of  good  mineral 
coal  is  of  such  importance  t'O  the  people  of  the  Territory  that  special  explorations 
of  the  coal  formations  shonld  be  undertaken. 

If  reports  are  true,  there  are  outcrops  of  good  coal  north  of  the  Gila,  upon  the 
southern  part  of  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation. 

The  existence  of  true  coal  measures  in  the  Chiricahuas  prepares  me  to  lend  cre- 
dence to  these  reports.    I  certainly  advise  an  exploration  of  this  region. 

The  forgoing,  from  my  report  of  1896,  serves  to  introduce  a  copy  of  a  more  formal 
paper  on  the  subject  which  I  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  American  Geologist  in 
June,  1898. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  IN  ARIZONA.* 

Beds  of  graphitic  anthracite  coal  occur  in  the  mountains  of  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  Arizona.  They  crop  out  in  considerable  magnitude  in  the  Chiricahua  range 
of  mountains  near  the  bold  summit,  known  as  Cochises  Head,  south  of  old  Camp 
Bowie,  and  about  30  miles  from  the  SQuthem  Pacific  Railroad  at  Teviston.  The 
chief  exposures  are  near  Bridger's  camp,  at  the  head  of  Wood  Creek.  The  beds 
are  there  in  close  association  with  shales,  sandstones,  limestones,  aud  massive  con- 
glomerates, in  regular  strata,  resting  upon  or  against  a  crystalline  gneissic  and 
granitic  foundation.  The  stratified  formations  are  believed  to  be  carboniferous  in 
age,  and  the  coal  is  presumably  a  member  of  the  series,  but  its  exact  relations  strati- 
graphically  have  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  shown.  The  sequence  of  strata  appears  to 
be  conglomerate,  limestone,  sandstone  (quartzite),  black  siliceous  shale,  coal,  shales, 
Plutonic  dyke,  gneiss.  The  stratified  formation  attains  a  thickness  of  2,000  feet  or 
more.  The  limestones  are  largely  developed,  and  are  generally  blue  and  but  little 
changed.  They  contain  encrinites  and  here  and  there  brachlopod  shells,  apparently 
Pirodictua.  Other  portions  of  the  rook  have  been  altered  to  white  snbcrystalline 
beds.  There  is  an  abnndance  of  flint  nodules  and  layers  of  flint.  The  strata  dip 
northward  at  various  angles,  but  generally  less  than  45  degrees. 

*  From  the  American  Geologist,  Vol.  XX  T,  June^  1898. 
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The  coal  beds  crop  out  in  a  ravine.  Tbey  have  Dot  been  much  explored,  and  some 
of  the  tunnels  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  three  beds  were  cut  have  caved  in  so  as  not 
to  be  accessible,  but  the  great  heaps  of  slaked  coal  and  black  dust  at  the  mouths  of 
such  tunnels  show  that  the  material  was  found  in  quantity.  The  only  accessible 
opening  showed  a  thickness  of  glossy  black  graphitic  anthracite  over  12  feet  in  thick- 
ness. It  reminds  one  of  the  hard  graphitic  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  but,  except 
in  selected  specimens,  it  appears  to  carry  more  ash  than  the  Rhode  Island  samples 
^and  to  be  even  less  available  for  fuel.  It  is  hard  to  ignito.  The  percentage  of  asb 
"is  large,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  followiuff  tabulated  results  of  analyses  made  by  me 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Arizona  School  or  Mines: 

Analyses  of  Ai*izona  anthracite. 


Namber. 

Sp.gr. 

Ash. 

Combos- 

tible  and 

water. 

Bemarks. 

* 

1 

1.40 

1.78-1.80 

1.76 

1.85 

18.80 
80.45 
27.40 
80.00 
22.04 

66.80 
60.55 
72.60 
70.00 
77.96 

Selected  fragment*. 

2 

3 

^%o. 

4 

5 

Black  powder. 

No.  1  had  red  ashes;  No.  2,  white  ash;  No.  3,  white  ash  tinged  with  red;  No.  5, 
red  ash.  All  the  beds  afford  glossy  black,  lustrous,  and  shining  masses,  but  gener- 
ally in  curved  layers,  and  having  a  graphitic  luster,  except  Nos.  1  and  6.  No.  5  is 
taken  out  of  the  mine  in  a  fine  black  powder. 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  any  of  this  material  has  much  value  as  a  fuel.  It  may 
be  found  useful  in  some  metallurgical  operations  as  a  deoxidizing  agent,  or  for  lin- 
ing (brasqneing)  crucibles  and  furnaces. 

The  presence  of  such  large  beds  of  carbonaceous  material  is  significant  of  a  great 
area  of  Paleozoic  vegetation  and  of  shallow  seas  and  ooal-forming  basis  analogous 
to  those  of  the  coal  measures.  If,  as  I  confidently  expect,  further  investigations 
shall  show  that  these  graphitic  anthracites  are  metamorphosed  coal  beds  of  carbon- 
iferous age,  our  present  ideas  of  the  westward  extension  of  the  flora  of  that  period 
will  require  great  modification. 

There  are  many  evidences  in  southern  Arizona  of  shallow  seas  in  Paleozoic  time, 
and  of  great  tidal  currents,  and  of  extensive  shore  lines.  Coarse  conglomerates  ot 
well-rounded  pebbles  of  Paleozoic  age  abound  in  the  Santa  Ritas,  in  the  Santa 
Catalinas,  in  the  Babioquirari,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  low  hills  of 
Arivaca,  south  of  Tucson,  and  near  the  boundary  of  Mexico. 

Quartzites— probably  Cambrian — are  a  striking  feature  of  some  of  the  mountain 
ranges  between  Tucson  and  the  gulf  coast  of  Sonora. 

PETROLEUM. 

There  are  no  springs  or  outflows  of  petroleum  yet  known  to  exist  in  Arizona. 
In  December,  1896,  the  discovery  of  a  variety  of  petroleum  was  annonnced  at  St. 
Davids,  in  jCochise  County.  While  boring  for  water  at  this  place  a  dark  substance^ 
having  about  the  consistency  of  molasses,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  290  feet.  This 
substance,  supposedly  a  variety  of  rock  oil  or  petroleum,  was  yellowish  in  color, 
and,  it  is  reported,  was  found  to  be  combustible,  but  samples  have  not  been  re- 
ceived at  the  School  of  Mines  and  nothing  more  definite  than  the  above  can  be 
stated  at  this  time. 

Some  parties,  including  Mr.  McKay,  of  Tucson, who  were  prospecting  for  coal  in  the 
dark-colored  shales  (coal  measures!)  of  the  Santa  Ritas  east  of  Rosemont,  took  out 
masses  of  slaty  rock  which  had  the  odor  of  petroleum.  Samples  submitted  to  me 
gave  evidence  of  a  very  small  quantity  present,  for  oil  could  be  distilled  from  it  in 
a  tube. 

TUNCWTEN. 

An  important  discovery  of  tungsten  ore  has  been  made  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains, 
at  Russelsville,  about  6  miles  north  of  Draj^oon  Station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  This  ore  is  the  variety  of  wolframite  known  as  hubnerite,  being  a  tung- 
state  of  manganese.  It  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  tungsten  steel,  an  alloy 
which  has  peculiar  properties.  Several  claims  have  beeu  located  and  are  now  being 
developed.  Several  shipments  of  hand-sorted  ore  have  been  made  to  Philadelphia. 
The  mineral  occurs  irregularly  in  the  midst  of  quartz  veins  traversing  granite. 
Some  of  these  veins  are  only  a  few  inches  wide :  others  are  2  or  3  feet  wide.    The 
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habnerite  rarely  extends  from  one  side  of  »  vein  to  the  other ;  it  is  generally  in  iso- 
lated patcbes  in  the  center.  It  is  a  remarkably  pare  article,  free  from  noxious  sab- 
Btaoces,  and  in  mnch  demand. 

YL — ^Marble,  Ontx,  Building,  and  Ornamental  Stons, 

MARBLE. 

The  resources  of  the  Territory  in  white,  black,  and  mottled  marbles  are  great,  bnt 
for  the  present  the  cost  of  hauling  and  transporting  by  rail  to  markets  preclude  the 
derelopment  of  the  beds  except  on  a  moderate  scale  for  local  consumption. 

The  industry  of  making  cemetery  monuments  has  already  beeu  established  in 
Tucson.  The  marble  is  brought  from  quarries  in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  some  20 
miles  east  of  the  city.    It  is  oniefly  white  with  blue  yeins,  and  it  takes  a  good  polish. 

Fine-grained  black  marble  of  excellent  quality  has  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
MacCleary,  of  Tucson,  to  the  museum  of  the  School  of  the  Mines.  The  beds  ar« 
not  yet  opened,  but  will  no  doubt  supply  good  blocks  of  this  desirable  marble. 

Some  remarkably  fine  white  statuary  marble,  in  large  masses,  was  noted  by  me  on 
the  northeastern  side  of  the  Santa  Cataliuas,  on  Marble  Peak.  It  has  not  been 
explored.    The  grain  and  texture  are  excellent. 

Fine  variegated  and  brecciated  marbles  are  found  cropping  out  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  at  the  Total  Wreck  mine,  in  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Santa  Ritas.  This  is  easily 
accessible,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  any  decorative  mar- 
ble work. 

No  especial  search  has  yet  been  made  for  ornamental  varieties^  and  the  demand  for 
decorative  slabs,  panels,  and  mantels  has  not  yet  grown  sufficiently  in  the  land  of 
adobe  houses  to  justify  great  attention  to  tl^e  development  of  quarries. 

ARIZONA  ONYX  MARBLE. 

The  increasing  production  and  exportation  of  the  unusually  beautiful  onyx  mar- 
ble found  upon  Big  Bug  Creek,  in  Yavapai  County,  deserves  speciai  notice.  The 
deposit  covers  some  200  acres,  and  has  become  the  property  of  the  Arizona  Onyx 
Company.  It  is  about  26  miles  from  Prescott,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mayers  Station,  on 
the  stage  road  from  Prescott  to  Phoenix. 

Prof.  George  P.  Merrill,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  says  of  this  stone 
that  '*it  is  traversed  parallel  with  the  planes  of  the  deposition  by  wavy  bands  of 
color  in  all  shades  of  amber,  white,  ocher  yellow,  deep  ooherous  red,  a^d  green  of  a 
most  beautiful  emerald  shade.''  He  likens  this  onyx  to  that  of  Mexico,  which  it 
resembles,  but  he  considers  the  Arizona  stone  to  be  vastly  superior  to  that  now  sent 
into  our  markets  from  the  Mexican  quarries. 

A  deposit  on  Cave  Creek  has  been  opened  and  worked  by  Phcenix  capital,  under 
an  organization  known  as  the  Phoenix  Onyx  Company.  The  following  description 
has  been  furnished : 

The  onyx  quarry  is  located  at  Cave  Creek,  45  miles  northeast  of  Phcenix.  Mr.  B. 
Heyman,  the  owner  of  the  mine,  started  a  plant  here  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
catting  and  polishing  the  onyx,  but  through  dissatisfaction  and  incompetency  of 
people  employed  he  concluded  to  close  down  until  practical,  competent  ouyx  men 
could  be  found.  The  mine  covers  20  acres  on  a  side  hill,  and  it  is  found  in  decom- 
powd  limestone,  in  bowlders  varying  in  size  from  2  or  3  to  25  and  30  cubic  feet. 
Large  pieces  can  be  found,  but  noF  of  so  fine  quality.  The  ouyx  is  brought  to 
Phoenix  in  the  I'ough  and  cut  in  auy  form  desired  by  gang  saws,  the  same  as  used  In 
cutting  marble.  Then  it  is  placed  upon  a  rubbing  bed  from  7  to  10 feet  in  diameter; 
then  taken  and  honed  down,  afterwards  being  put  under  a  polishing  machine.  Mr. 
Heyman  has  shown  samples  of  the  onyx  taken  from  his  mine  to  New  York  dealers 
who  are  experts,  and  all  have  pronounced  it  the  finest  ffrade  of  onyx  yet  produced 
in  this  country.  The  variety  of  colors  are  numerous  and  very  beautiful.  The  onyx 
used  in  the  counter  of  the  Auditorium  annex  in  Chicago  was  taken  from  this  mine. 
There  is  a  very  handsome  fountain  in  Mr.  Hudson's  drug  store  of  this  city,  also  a 
counter  at  the  Wave  confectionery,  covered  with  this  onyx.  Mr.  Heyman  lias 
received  orders  for  several  carloads  squared  off  for  shipping,  but  on  account  of  the 
loss  in  squaring  he  decided  not  to  ship  in  that  manner. 

LITHOeRAPHIG  STONB. 

A  compact  amorphous  lime  rock  has  been  prospected  with  view  to  its  utilization 
for  lithography.  Its  value  for  such  purposes  depends  not  only  upon  the  texture  and 
adaptation  to  absorption  of  water  and  faulty  ink,  but  upon  tne  size  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  blocks.  The  results  of  the  trials  of  the  material  obtained  at  Big  Bug 
nave  not  been  reported. 
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CHALCHIHCITL  TURQUOISE. 

Several  localities  of  this  ornamental  stone  or  gem  are  known  in  Arizona.  The  two 
most  important  are  one  in  Mohave  Coanty  and  the  other  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains. 
At  both  these  places  there  are  ancient,  prehistoric  excavations  made  by  the  aboriginal 
races  in  search  of  the  gem  known  to  them  as  ''ohalchihuitl.'^  They  prized  this  gem 
most  highly,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  known  and  valued  all  over  the  region  for- 
merly so  thickly  occupied  by  the  prehistoric  peoples  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and 
southward  in  Mexico,  even  to  and  perhaps  beyond  the  ancient  Aztec  capital.  Monte- 
zuma h<>]d  the  chalchihnitl  in  high  esteem.  He  showed  great  favor  to  the  royal 
home  of  Spain  by  sending  four  chalchihuitl  stones  as  a  present  through  Cortez. 

The  presence  of  fragments  of  this  gem,  or  small  ornaments  made  of  it,  in  ancient 
luins  and  places  of  sepulture  in  places  widely  separated,  together  with  the  far  dis- 
tant points  at  which  veins  of  it  were  worked,  show  the  universality  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  gem.  So  also  the  high  appreciation  in  which  the  gem  is  held  at  the  present 
time  by  the  Navajoes,  the  Zunis,  and  other  tribes  of  Pueblo  Indians  shows,  or  at  least 
indicates,  that  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  to-day  are  the  living  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  dwelt  in  cities  along  the  Salt  River  and  Gila  valleys. 

BUILDING  STONE. 

Granites,  porhyries.  sandstones,  limestones,  marbles,  tufas,  and  other  building 
stones  and  materials  lor  building  abound  in  Arizona. 

The  sandstones  of  Flagstaff  and  the  tufas  of  Tucson  have  been  utilized.  The 
Flagstaff  and  other  quarries  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  have 
supplied  red  sandstone  and  freestone  of  excellent  qualitv  and  grain  for  important 
buildings  in  PhoBnix  and  elsewhere.  The  white  tufas  of  Tucson  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  University  dormitoiy  and  for  a  private  residence  with  great 
success.  This  material  is  excellent  for  building  purposes.  It  is  easily  quarried  and 
out  to  dimension  blocks.  It  has  no  perceptible  rift,  being  homogeneous,  and  thus 
chips  well  in  any  direction.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal.  It  does  not  crumble.  It 
is  porous,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  is  durable  and  does  not  discolor. 

LIMESTONE  CEMENTS. 

As  with  building  stones,  so  with  limestones  suitable  for  making  lime  for  mortar — 
they  are  abundant  and  accessible  at  nearly  all  points  where  they  are  needed.  At 
Tucson  good  lime  is  burned  in  the  Tucson  Mountains  a  few  miles  west  of  the  city. 

At  Tempo  there  is  a  limestone  which  makes  an  excellent  hydraulic  lime  mortar. 
It  is  believed  that  abundant  deposits  of  material  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  cement  can  be  found  among  the  many  varieties  of  volcanic  ejecta  dis- 
tributed through  the  mountains.  Tht^re  are  remarkable  examples  of  natural 
cemented  breccias  and  conglomerates  in  the  Bradshaw  Mountains  and  elsewhere. 

The  caliche,  which  crops  out  along  the  mesas  and  gravelly  deposits,  makes  a 
troug  mortar  when  burned  and  mixed  with  sand. 

SILICIFIED  WOOD. 

The  finest  and  largest  specimens  of  silicified  wood  in  the  known  world  are  obtained 
at  Chalcedony  Park,  near  Holbrook,  Apache  County,  Ariz.  Whole  trunks  of  trees 
and  stumps  with  portions  of  the  roots  are  found  there  converted  into  stone  as  dense  and 
hard  as  the  finest  agate.  Every  cell  and  fiber  of  the  former  wood  is  preserved  in 
stone.  The  specimens  are  often  called  ''agatized  wood''  and  also  ''petrified  wood." 
A  forest  of  trees  appears  to  have  been  entombed  in  the  rocks  and  to  haye  been  pre- 
served by  a  slow  process  of  replacement  by  silica  from  solutions  permeating  the  beds. 
Subsequently  the  surrounding  sediments  have  been  washed  away,  while  the  enduring 
fossilized  trees  remained. 

Tons  upon  tons  of  specimens  have  been  taken  away  from  the  locality  by  collectors 
and  dealers.  A  large  quantity  was  shipped  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  large 
establishment  founded  there  by  the  Drake  Company,  James  H.  Drake,  president,  for 
cutting  and  politthing  the  granites  and  porphyries  of  the  Northwest  for  architectural 
decorative  work.  Sections  of  these  trees  4  feet  in  diameter  and  large  enough  for 
tops  of  tables  were  cut  and  polished.  Many  specimens  were  shown  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889,  where  they  were  greatly 
admired  for  the  perfect  preservation  of  every  detail  of  structure  of  the  wood,  for  the 
very  high  polish,  and  for  the  exquisite  interblendiug  of  colors  in  the  mass,  due  to 
the  presence  of  various  oxides  in  the  original  silicifying  solutions. 

The  silicified  woods  of  this  locality  in  Arizona  were  first  made  known  to  the  world 
through  the  collection  of  M.  Jules  Marcon,  the  geologist  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel 
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Whipple's)  Bxay^jy  for  a  railroa<l  ronte  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (Vide  Volume  III  of 
the  United  States  Pacific  Railroad  Surveys.)  The  writer  had  the  first  specimen 
cat  and  polished  from  this  collection  id  1855.  For  a  notice  of  the  objects  shown  in 
Paris  in  18^  reference  may  be  made  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners (1889),  Volume  I,  page  414. 

For  this  exhibit  of  Arizona  fossil  wood,  or  ''agatized  wood/'  the  exhibitor,  the 
Drake  Company,  received  a  gold  medal. 

Very  interesting  specimens  of  silioified  wood  occur  in  qaantity  upon  some  of  the 
mesas  bordering  the  Colorado  River,  especially  upon  the  mesas  of  tne  desert  west  of 
the  Colorado  near  the  Valleoito  and  San  Felipe  in  California.  So,  also,  silicified  foHsils 
may  be  found  upon  the  same  mesas  in  transported  pebbles  from  the  upper  country. 
In  several  localitiee  fossils,  such  as  shells  and  corals  of  ancient  Paleozoic  time,  are 
completely  silicified  in  the  midst  of  the  limestone  by  which  they  are  inclosed. 

VII.— Water. 

Water  in  Arizona  is  the  mineral  of  prime  importance.  Without  it  industry  and 
life  cease.  Where  it  is  abundant  its  value  is  not  appreciated.  There  are  but  few 
localities  in  the  Territory  where  this  statement  can  apply.  There  are  few  or  no 
localities  where  water  is  superabundant.  Yet  there  are  times  and  seasons  when 
streams  are  overflowing  and  the  precious  fluid  runs  to  waste.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  engineer  to  prevent  such  waste.  Storage  reservoirs  where  the  streams  are  bom 
give  the  remedy —not  one  reservoir,  but  many,  and  in  every  canyon  aud  ravine  along 
which  the  floods  roll  during  the  rainy  season.  A  system  of  small  reservoirs  will  not 
only  save  up  the  water  for  the  dry  season,  but  will  go  far  toward  preventing 
de^ructive  tfoods. 

Another  source  of  water  for  arid  valleys  and  plains  is  found  in  the  underground 
streams.  Where  there  is  a  constant  flow  in  sight  above  the  surface  we  rarely  take 
thought  of  the  saturated  condition  of  the  gravel,  sand,  and  bowlders  forming  the 
bed  of  the  valley,  lu  many,  and  perhaps  all,  of  the  dry  river  beds  and  great  washes 
which  are  only  now  aud  then  tilled  with  water  rushing  madly  down  the  valley,  and 
after  a  few  hours  become  dry  again,  we  may  contidently  look  for  an  underground 
flow.  And,  again,  another  source  of  water  is  in  the  stratification  of  permeable  sedi- 
ments covered  by  those  which  water  can  not  permeate.  Such  conditions,  with  a 
proper  source  of  water,  may  give  water  by  boring  through  the  impermeable  bed  into 
those  below  which  are  water  bearing,  and  thus  give  wells  in  which  water  will  run 
to  and  above  the  surface,  such  conditions  as  were  found  at  Artois,  in  France,  ft'om 
which  we  get  the  name  artesian. 

There  are  not  many  examples  of  the  true  artesian-well  conditions  and  flowing 
wells  in  Arizona.  One  at  the  mouth  of  the  Verde  River,  in  the  Salt  Kiver,  was  bored 
there  by  a  soldier  with  improvised  tools,  but  he  obtained  water  at  a  depth  of  500 
feet.  There  have  been  several  successful  borings  of  moderate  depth  in  the  valley  of 
the  San  Petiro  above  Benson,  where  there  are  thick  beds  of  red  clay  under  which 
water  flows.  A  well  recently  bored  by  Mr.  Gould  on  his  ranoho  gave  a  good  flow  of 
water  from  a  depth  of  300  feet.  There  are  upward  of  25  flowing  wells  m  the  valley 
near  St.  David. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  somewhat  connected  view  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
■oorces  of  water  for  Arizona,  I  have  compiled  freely  the  following  notes  and  figures 
from  the  reports  of  the  county  commissioners: 

YUBfA  COUNTY. 

Commissioner  of  Tnma  County  writes: 

'*  Water  supply. — The  original  source  of  water  supply  is  comprised  in  the  fall  of 
rain  and  snow  in  Arizona  and  the  States  and  Territories  north  and  northeast  of  it. 
Where  the  fall  is  greater  than  the  evaporation  the  water  eventually  finds  its  way  to 
rivers  and  streams  that  drain  the  mountain  regions  by  seepage,  percolation,  and  sur- 
&ee  flow.    It  majr  also  be  taken  firom  springs  and  wells  fed  similarly. 

**  Water  occurs  in  any  portion  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  valleys  at  a  depth  of  from 
12  to  25  feet,  but  of  course  the  quantity  thus  obtained  is  insufficient  for  extensive 
irrigation. 

''  But,  withal,  the  supply  upon  which  the  settlers  are  forced  to  place  reliance  is 
the  inexhaustible  volume  that  during  high  water  passes  along  the  channels  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  drainage  of  much  of  Nevada,  Ut:ih,  Colo- 
ndo,  and  all  of  Arizona  finds  lodgment  in  the  Colorado  throughout  its  1,200  miles 
ef  ehannel.  An  admirable  feature  in  this  connection  is  the  peculiarity  of  reaching 
its  highest  dimensions  in  the  months  of  .June  and  July,  the  very  time  when  other 
•treauiB  are  low.  But  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  sufilcient  at  all  time«  to  irrigate 
•very  acre  of  land  tributary  to  it.  The  river  swpply  at  the  season  of  irrigation  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  utilized  streams  of  California  combined. 
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"The  Gila  at  certain  annua]  periods  spreads  to  close  npon  2  miles,  where  the  snr- 
iace  contour  so  permits,  with  an  average  depth  of  4  feet.  In  June,  July,  and  August, 
for  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  either  very  low  or  absolutely  dry,  although  con- 
siderable running  water  can  always  be  found  along  the  bed  rock.  It  happens  fre> 
qnently  that  where  reefs  of  rock  cross  the  river  the  water  comes  to  the  sorface,  only 
to  disappear  again  when  the  barrier  is  passed.  An  excellent  site  for  storing  enor- 
mous bodies  of  water  has  been  surveyed  by  a  competent  engineer,  the  location  being 
in  the  Qila  Valley,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  county  line,  in  Maricopa  County.  The 
hoarding  capacity  is  in  every  way  equal  to  furnishing  irrigation  facilities  for  the 
entire  lower  Gila  Valley  as  well  as  the  outlying  mesas  and  higher  plains,  while  the 
construction  will  not  be  attended  with  unusual  difficulties;  nor  would  the  cost  prove 
excessive  in  comparison  with  the  increased  value  of  the  lands,  large  portions  of 
which  are  now  worthless.  Such  works  would  effectually  obviate  the  disheartening 
effects  of  the  sinking  of  water  to  bed  rock  in  summer,  for  the  amount  saved  durine 
high  water  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste  would  furnish  the  means  of 
livlihood  to  a  large  population,  as  against  the  present  meager  number. 

''The  Colorado  and  Gila  are  included  among  the  most  prominent  streams  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  afford  more  than  sufficient  irrigation  capacity  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  more  than  242,000  square  miles  of  mountainous  country,  while  the  latter  also 
drains  an  immense  surface  very  similar  topographically.  Thus  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  water  is  sapertibnndant.  Whether  the  Government,  with  an  overflowing 
Treasury  and  command  over  the  most  advanced  engineering  skill  of  the  times,  wiU 
utilize  to  the  best  advantage  what  is  placed  before  it  or  not,  is  a  question  that  can 
be  answered  only  by  itself. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

''An  important  factor  in  connection  with  the  early  ripening  of  horticultural,  viti- 
oultural,  and  agricultural  products  is  the  question  of  easy  and  rapid  conveyance  to 
prominent  markot  centers  east  and  west.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the 
largest  transcontinental  lines  in  America,  passing  through  the  city  of  Yuma,  runs 
through  the  Gila  V^ alley  as  far  as  Adonde,  a  station  some  30  miles  east  of  Yuma.  It 
then  passes  upon  the  mesas  south  of  the  Gila,  the  track  extending  upon  an  avera^ 
not  more  than  5  miles  from  the  river  until  the  county  line  is  reached.  Thus  is 
afforded  convenient  egress  from  any  section  of  the  valley  and  direct  communication 
from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

"Other  roads  have  been  surveyed  along  both  sides  of  the  river.  Construction  is 
already  commenced  on  the  direct  broad-gauge  route  from  San  Diego  to  Yuma,  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  continued  from  the  latter  town  to  Deming,  N.  Max.;  hot 
nothing  decided  or  definite  can  be  advanced  as  to  the  time  of  completion. 

"The  Colorado  River,  being  navigable,  affords  easy  transportation  by  the  largest 
river  steamers  northward  f^om  Yuma  to  the  Needles,  where  connection  is  made  with 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  thence  on  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
and  southward  from  Yuma  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

"CaiiaZ«.— Of  the  several  large  irrigation  canals  operating  in  Yuma  County  only  a 
few  are  completed.  The  remainder,  while  only  partly  finished,  are  nevertheless  in 
a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  many  acres  of  bottom  and  valley  lands,  with 
the  promise  of  extending  their  range  of  usefulness  to  many  times  as  much  again. 
Almost  all  head  at  some  point  or  other  upon  the  Gila  River,  and  are  mostly  confined 
within  the  environs  of  the  valley  bearing  the  same  name.  Canal  building  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  in  the  county.  A  few  years  since  the  fertile  valleys  were 
almost  literally  destitute  of  human  inhabitants,  while  to-day  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  acre  of  valley  land  along  the  line  of  the  canals  has  been  filed  upon,  not  to 
mention  considerable  mesa  land  taken  up  along  the  line  of  their  projected  extensions. 

"The  names  of  the  most  prominent  waterways,  together  with  the  length,  carrying 
capacity,  estimated  cost,  and  number  of  acres  tributary  to  each,  are  given  herewith : 


Name  of  canal. 

Length. 

Capacity. 

Estimated 
cost. 

RecUim. 
able. 

Mohawk 

JfilM. 

85 
6 
13 
22 
10 
7 
10 

1' 

3 

Inchsi. 

U.OOO 
400 
5«000 
8,000 
0,000 
8,000 
6,000 
8,600 
2,000 

80,000 

$150,000 
8.000 
15,000 
45,000 
26,000 
9,000 
26.000 
85,000 
10,000 
15,000 

Aoret. 
40,000 

RedoDdo 

1,500 

Farmera 

10,000 

Sooth  Gila 

12,000 

Purdy 

7,000 

Controras 

2,000 

Saunders.... 

4,000 

Araby 

2,000 

Antelope. 

2,600 

Toltec 

Total 

1201 

76,900 

837,000 

81,000 
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"  In  the  event  of  the  completion  of  the  ahove  descrihed  works  in  acooidance  with 
the  orif^nal  plans  of  the  projectors,  the  total  length  would  reach  241  miles,  reclalm- 
iDg  267,000  acres  of  bottom,  valley,  and  mesa  land,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,318,000. 

"  The  '  dttty '  of  water  ie  not  constant,  but  varies  according  to  the  locality.  The 
quantity  naed  per  acre  under  the  lower  Gila  Valley  canals  is  rated  at  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch.  It  should  be  explained  that  but  little  of  the  land  has  been  irri . 
gated  earlier  than  three  years  ago,  and  being  virgin  soil  requires  more  water  than 
will  be  necessary  durin;^  the  coming  seasons.  For  this  reason  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  •  duty '  per  inch  will  be  materially  increased. 

''It  may  be  stated  incidentally  that  by  irrigation  the  fertilization  of  land  fluctu- 
ates according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  silty  matter  deposited  upon  it  by 
the  water;  and  this,  it  is  estimated,  is  from  30  to  100  per  cent.  Both  the  Gila  and 
the  Colorado  are  especially  rich  in  such  matter,  and  therefore  the  constant  fertili- 
zation affected  through  the  operating  canals  renders  auy  further  enrichment  of  the 
soil  superfluous,  useless,  and  unnecessary. 

"  Ricer$. — The  Gila  River,  though  second  in  size  to  its  mighty  rival,  the  Colorado, 
Is  destined,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  flgure  far  more  prominently  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  redeeming  and  making  valuable  to  the  husbandman  the  immense 
bodies  of  hitherto  arid  and  valueless  land  tributary  to  it. 

''The  Gila  drains  a  vast  territory.  Rising  in  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico,  it 
flows  in  a  nearly  westerly  direction  through  the  entire  Territory  of  Arizona.  Its 
northern  and  eastern  sources  are  among  mountains  covered  for  several  months  in  the 
year  with  snows  of  varying  depths,  the  melting  of  whichj  added  to  the  many  natural 
springs  emptying  into  it  at  different  points,  form  a  considerable  river  long  before  it 
passes  through  Graham  County.  It  enters  the  Gila  Valley  some  few  miles  above 
Florence:  thence  for  nearly  300  miles  it  winds  through  the  now  famous  Gila  Valley, 
eventually  merging  into  the  larger  stream  at  the  vilmge  of  Yuma.  The  total  length 
of  the  river  is  650  miles.  Before  reaching  the  eastern  boundary  of  Yuma  County  it 
is  fed  by  nnmerous  rivers,  among  the  most  important  being  the  San  Pedro,  a  stream 
riAing  near  the  line  between  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Along  the  course  of  this 
tributary  the  rainfall  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  elsewhere  in  Arizona,  being  estimated 
at  24  inches  yearly. 

"Another  noble  tributary  is  the  Salt  River,  in  itself  a  large  stream,  having  its 
head  waters  in  the  White  Mountains.  It  enters  into  the  Gila  some  distance  below 
Phoenix.  An  important  adjunct  toward  increasing  the  volume  of  the  Salt  River  is 
the  heavy  rainfall  about  Presoott,  amounting  during  the  last  ten  years  to  an  average 
of  15.18  inches  annually. 

"Other  rivers,  like  the  Agna  Fria,  Hassayampa,  and  the  Santa  Cruz,  bring  down 
further  supplies  drained  from  the  heavily  timbered  mountain  regions  traversed  by 
them  in  the  north,  and  from  the  mountainous  re^ons  of  the  south. 

"Thus  for  the  major  portion  of  the  year  the  Gila  carries  a  large  stream,  more  than 
sufficient,  in  fact,  to  irrigate  a  domain  princely  in  extent.  None  of  the  rivers  so  far 
touched  upon,  however,  are  navigable. 

"The  Colorado  River  is  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers.  The 
former  rises  in  "Wyoming,  the  latter  in  Colorado.  From  their  juncture  the  stream 
takes  the  name  of  the  Colorado,  and,  following  a  generally  soutnerly  course,  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  entire  length,  including  tributaries,  is  over  1,200 
miles.  It  flows  during  the  low-water  period  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  miles  per 
hour,  although,  of  course,  the  speed  is  very  much  greater  when  the  river  is  high. 
Among  its  principal  feeders  are  the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  Colorado-Chiquito,  the  Sill 
Williams  Fork,  and,  finally,  as  already  explained,  the  Gila. 

"The  Colorado  constitutes  the  entire  western  boundary  of  Yuma  County,  its  total 
length  between  the  Sonora  line  and  the  Bill  Williams  Fork,  the  latter  forming  its 
noithem  boundary,  separating,  as  it  does,  the  counties  of  Yuma  and  Mohave,  being 
about  235  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  nearly  650  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to 
the  Virgin  River  by  steamers  registered  and  licensed  through  the  customs  district 
of  Paso  del  Norte.  The  river  is  capable  of  aff*ording  at  all  periods  an  almost  incred- 
ible amount  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  bring  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  fertile  lands  on  each  side  of  the  river  under  cultivation,  besides 
supporting  an  enormous  population. 

''Lands  and  sails, — ^Within  the  limits  of  Yuma  County  there  are  large  aggregations 
of  Government  land.  The  majority  of  the  most  favorably  situated  in  the  valleys 
▼ere  the  first  taken,  the  early  pioneers  occupying  the  tracts  nearest  the  rivers,  for 
the  reason  that  they  could  be  more  cheaply  irrigated.  The  mesas  are  for  the  most 
part  unoccupied,  although  they  comprise  much  of  the  most  desirable  land,  such 
especially  as  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  citrus  and  other  semitropical  fruits. 
Water  can  not  easily  be  brought  upon  them  on  account  of  their  elevation  above  the 
river  bed.  Canals  capable  of  carrying  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  would  entail 
comparatively  heavy  exx>ense,  because  many  miles  must  necessarily  be  constructed 
hemre  the  water  can  be  brought  to  the  surface.    Such  outlay  would  prove  too 
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expensive  for  the  slender  resources  of  the  average  settler,  and  so,  as  matters  stand, 
they  lie  idle  ander  the  rays  of  a  seraitropical  sun  antonched  hy  the  spade  and  plow. 
This  condition  of  things,  however,  can  not  long  continue.  Neither  physical  nor 
topographical  difficnlties  exist  that  can  not  he  surmounted  hy  the  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  capital,  and,  consequently,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  completion  of  works  of  this  character  will  be  effected  by  private  corporations, 
or,  better  still,  by  the  Government. 

''It  may  safely  be  assumed,  in  view  of  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  large 
bodies  of  available  agricultural  land  are  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado,  and  also  to  the  comparatively  level  plains  stretching  from  the  Gila  River 
to  the  Mexican  line. 

'*  The  Gila  Falley.— The  Gila  Valley  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  two  from 
an  agrarian  standpoint.  It  extends  from  the  Gila  Canyon,  near  the  junction  of  the 
San  Pedro  River,  westerly  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado,  a  distance  slightly 
exceeding  250  miles.  That  portion  of  it  situated  in  the  county  of  Yuma  known  as 
the  'Lower  Gila  Valley'  is  about  100  miles  long  by  from  2  to  10  mile^t  wide,  all  of 
which  is  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation.  The  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
name  cuts  the  valley  in  two.  Its  watershed  extends  some  80  miles  north  and  upward 
of  50  south  of  its  channel,  the  land  from  either  extreme  inclining  more  or  less 
rapidly  toward  the  stream.  The  Gila  traverses  a  marvelously  fertile  country,  very 
great  in  extent  and  splendidly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  nearly  all  the  products 
of  the  temperate  and  semitropic  zones,  besides  many  of  the  fruits  common  in  the 
tropics.  Nor  in  this  longer  a  matter  of  idle  speculation,  for  flourishing  ranches  in 
various  portions  of  the  valley,  drawing  water  from  several  important  canals,  amply 
demonstrate  the  magniticent  results  that  will  ensue  should  tbe  water  supply  he 
equitably  distributed  and  rendered  permanent  and  adequate  through  appropriate 
storage  systems. 

''The  following,  taken  from  that  excellent  work,  the  Handbook  to  Arizona,  by  B. 
J.  Hinton,  alluding  to  the  valley  in  question,  is  interesting  and  accurate: 

'"This  consists  of  a  broad  expanse  of  tillable  valley  land,  sometimes  overflowed 
by  the  river,  which  is  at  times  '  mighty  uncertain,'  and  a  steep  range  of  yolcanic 
hills  coming  close  to  tbe  highways  for  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  hot,  neavy,  sandy.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  say  sandy,  as  it  is  really  a  friable,  alluvial  loam,  of  grayish  hue  and 
loose  texture.  Several  ranches  are  passed,  showing  that  the  Gila  bottom  is  culti- 
vable. With  irrigation,  every  square  mile  of  the  Gila  Valley  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing prolific  crops  of  grains  and  semitropical  fruits,  as  well  as  cotton  and  sugar  in 
great  abundance.  The  river  is  able  to  furnish  all  the  water  needed  and  a  gooa  deal 
more.  It  would  take  no  very  great  skill  in  engineering  and  not  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  either  to  couHtrnct  reservoirs  or  lakes  in  which  to  receive  and  store  the  over- 
flow. There  are  natural  basins  or  dry  lakes  into  which  by  simple  means  the  water 
could  be  conveyed.' 

"The  lands  situated  in  and  about  the  Gila  Valley  may  conveniently  be  classified 
as  follows:  (1)  The  bottom  or  overflowed  lands;  (2)  slightly  higher  valley  lands  not 
subject  to  overflow;  (8)  mesas  or  sloping  uplands;  (4)  high,  but  comparatively  level 
plains;  (5)  mountains. 

**The  bottom  and  higher  lands. — The  bottom  lands,  as  well  as  those  slightly  higher, 
stretch  along  either  side  of  the  Gila  River  for  varying  distances  north  and  south 
until  they  meet  the  more  elevated  mesas  which  rise  from  the  valley.  The  bottoms 
lie  directly  along  the  river  and  are  subject  to  inundation  annually.  Immediately 
following  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  the  local  Indians  were,  in  former  times, 
accustomed  to  plant  corn,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  vegetables.  These  sprang 
into  maturity  with  stjirtliug  rapidity,  rarely  failing  to  yield  bountifully  without 
additional  irrigation.  The  custom  is  occasionally  followed  by  resident  farmers  to 
this  day  with  excellent  results,  although  but  a  single  crop  can  be  harvested.  These 
bottoms  form,  perhaps,  25  per  cent  of  the  valley  lands,  and  may  without  difficulty  be 
secured  from  further  invasion  by  a  system  of  dikes  and  levees,  if  deemed  necessary 
or  desirable.  The  soil  throughout  the  valley  is  a  rich  brownisn-yellow  sandy  loam, 
generous,  mellow,  and  porous,  with  a  depth  ranging  from  6  to  20  feet,  the  whole  rest- 
ing upon  underlying  stratas  of  gravel  and  sand  that  readily  carry  from  the  surface 
such  excess  of  water  as  mi^ht  otherwise  prove  iiyurious  to  seeds  and  growing  plants. 

"Concerning  the  geological  formation  of  these  lands  the  following,  from  the  report 
of  the  citi^en8'  executive  committee,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive: 

"  'There  is  unmistakable  geologic  evidence  that  the  entire  lower  Gila  Valley  was 
during  some  prehistoric  period  covered  with  water,  constituting,  in  fact,  an  enor- 
mous lake,  the  surfjice  rising  in  places  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  outskirting  mesas. 
The  soil  lying  at  the  bottom  was  made  by  the  washing  and  erosion  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  The  soda  from  the  decomposed  vegetation,  the  magnesia  and  lime 
from  the  niat^nesium-Iime  formation,  and  ine  potash  from  the  decomposing  granite 
rocks  were  carried  with  unceasing  regularity,  year  by  year,  until  deposited  in  the 
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bottom.  Erentaally,  upon  the  disappearaDce  of  the  lake,  the  rich,  fertile  alluYium, 
than  which  there  is  none  better,  was  loft  to  reward  the  ellbrts  of  the  modem  hus- 
budman.  But  nature,  not  yet  satisfied  with  her  handiwork,  directed  tbe  accama- 
lation  of  the  detritus  washed  from  the  distant  monntainoas  region.  As  a  result  the 
soil  is  extremely  rich  in  the  elements  best  adapted  to  thorough  fertilizatioD,  for  it 
oontains  axertain  amount  of  organic  matter,  which  on  decomposing  further  enhances 
its  affricolf nral  value.  By  constant  overflow  and  change  of  channel  the  deposits  are 
evenly  distributed  over  considerable  areas,  thn  process  continuing  through  centuries. 
These  soils  are  further  enriched  by  decomposed  inorganic  contributions,  including 
the  simdstones,  marks,  limestones,  shales,  etc.  Besides  the  ingredients  mentioned,  a 
ehemioal  analysis  shows  that  iron,  ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid  enter  into  its  com- 
position in  the  proportions  beet  adapted  to  add  its  fecnndic  qualities.  The  extremes 
of  temperature  are  somewhat  greater  than  on  the  highlands,  but  there  is  also  more 
moisture. 

"  *  The  bottom  lands  are  so  easy  of  cultivation  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  after 
clearing  the  surface  from  brash  and  stubble,  to  pass  over  the  ground  with  an  ordi- 
naiy  cultivator  a  single  time,  and  afterwards  bOwing  to  grain  and  grass.  In  three 
or  four  months  large  crops  are  harvested,  the  soil  meanwhile  being  entirely  innocent 
of  the  plow.  All  plants  seem  to  grow  rapidly,  maturing  remarkably  early.  Indica- 
tions of  ancient  ditches  are  apparent  throughout  the  valley,  showing  plainly  the 
existence  of  irrigation  works  by  the  ancient  Aztecs.  Curionsly  enough,  in  certain 
inttSDces,  the  identical  rentes  of  those  lung  extinct  people  have  been  followed  for 
eonaiderable  distances  by  their  modem  successors.' " 

MARICOPA  COUNTY. 

The  commissioner  of  Maricopa  County  writes: 

"  Beaervoir  fUes. — In  the  mountain  ^or^es  and  alonr  the  streams  mentioned  are  to 
be  found  many  magnificent  reservoir  sites,  some  of  which  are  being  utilized  by 
private  and  assooia&d  capitalists. 

**The  construction  of  storage  dams  of  sufficient  capacity  to  reclaim  all  the  lands, 
arable  and  irrigable,  of  the  county  would  require  a  large  amount  of  capital.  Such 
enterprises  should  receive  Government  aid.  A  sx^eedy  retnrn  in  money  from  the  sale 
of  these  lands  under  existing  Congressional  enactments,  in  the  almost  immediate 
increase  in  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  making  it  possible  to  create  homesteads  of  inexhaustible  fertility  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  worthy  citizens,  where  now  the  coyote  and  the  jack  rabbit  roam 
at  will,  surely  ought  to  be  sufficient  inducement  for  lending  the  comparatively  light 
aid  and  assistance  here  alluded  to. 

**IrrigaH4m. — In  all  farming  and  kindred  occupations  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  irri- 
gation is  wholly  depended  upon.  Great  progress  is  being  made  in  reducing  the 
■yst«n  to  exact  scientific  treatment. 

**  During  the  past  year  much  activity  has  been  going  on  in  enlarging  the  older 
eanals  and  the  extension  of  laterals. 

''Two  new  canals  of  lar^e  capacity  (which  I  have  added  to  the  list  contained  in 
my  last  annual  report)  wul  soon  be  ready  to  turn  in  the  'precious  fluid.'  Great 
activity  in  clearing  and  otherwise  preparing  for  cultivation  the  lands  under  them  is 
in  progress.  These  two  great  enterprises  (Rio  Verde  and  Agua  Fria  canals)  will 
cover  about  350,000  acres  of  what  is  known  as  'desert'  land,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  now  open  to  entry  under  the  desert  and  homestead  acts  of  Congress. 

**  Under  these  two  canals  lies  largely  the  great  orange,  lemon,  and  seraitropical 
fruit  belt  of  the  lovely  Paradise  Valley  (a  large  body  of  high  mesa  land),  protected 
on  the  north  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  and  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  a  low 
range  of  hills,  traversed  its  entire  length  by  the  Rio  Verde  Oannl.  Tfore,  under  the 
nagic  effects  of  water,  the  visitor  wUl  soon  find  a  paradibe  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
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''The  Agua  Fria Canal  begins  its  coarse  to  the  west  and  southwest,  where  the  Rio 
Verde  ends,  and  along  its  course  lies  a  vast  stretch  of  country  of  a  very  high  grade 
of  fertility  and  productiveness.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twenty  canals  in  the 
coonty;  eighteen  of  which  are  completed  and  in  full  operation : 


Kame  of  oanaL 


Flow 
(miner's 
inches). 


Length  (in  miles). 


Maiu 
oaual. 


Laterals. 


Highland 

Mesa  (consolidated). 

Utah 

Tempe 

Ban  Franoiaco 

Arizona 

Grand 

Salt  River  Valley  ... 

Maricopa 

Fanners 

St.  Johns 

Buckeye 

Peoria 

Birerside 

NooDan 

Citrus  Belt 

AgnaCaliente 

Castle  Dome 

AguaFriai 

Bio  Verde* 


6,000 

40,000 

6,000 

20,000 

5,000 

40,000 

12,000 

.    6,000 

6.U00 

1,500 

1,200 

5,000 

35,000 

1,500 

1,500 

2,000 

3.  oni> 

3,UO0 


80 
100 
10 
51 
12 
156 
30 
20 
20 
16 
15 
70 
00 
15 
10 
20 
20 


>  Under  constmction. 

''Many  smaller  canals  are  owned  and  operated  by  individuals,  covering  many  thou- 
sand acres,  but  of  which  at  this  time  l  have  no  accurate  information.  Roughly 
estimated,  I  place  the  lands  under  these  individual  canals  at  7,000  acres. 

''In  this  connection  I  regret  to  report  that  the  unprecedented  floods  of  last  year 
carried  away  a  large  section  of  the  Peoria  Canal  dam,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the 
canal  company  have  been  further  complicated  by  litigation  with  the  original  pro- 
moters of  this  enterprise.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  a  compromise  of  all  dinputed 
rights  is  being  effected,  and  that  the  company  will  immediately  replace  the  broken 
section  of  the  dam.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will  open  to  settlement  (in  the 
vicinity  of  Gila  Bend)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  country." 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  CANAL  COMPANY. 

The  capacity  of  the  Consolidated  Canal  Company's  system  gives  ample  irrigation 
to  110,000  acres  of  land.  The  canal  which  for  a  part  of  its  course  follows  the  ancient 
canal  dug  by  the  aboriginal  race,  is  being  enlarged  by  means  of  powerful  steam 
dredges  which  float  upon  the  water  of  the  canal,  it  being  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date large  flat-bottomed  boats.  At  the  head  of  the  oanal,  where  the  water  is  taken 
out  of  the  Salt  River,  a  cut  has  been  made  through  solid  granite  and  it  protected  by 
a  strong  timber  dam  with  many  gates,  by  which  the  intake  of  water  can  be  fully 
oontrolTed  at  times  of  floods  and  mshets  in  the  river.  This  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  plans  and  management  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Chandler. 

One  feature  of  this  enterprise,  rendered  possible  by  the  greatly  increased  capacity 
of  the  canal  and  the  larger  volume  of  water  it  can  carry,  is  the  utilization  of  the 
power  obtained  by  dropping  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  lower  ditches.  It  is 
employed  in  part  in  running  centrifugal  pumps,  where  there  is  a  great  supply  of 
water  below,  and  in  running  dynamos  wt  the  generation  of  light  for  the  streets  and 
buildings  of  Mesa. 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

The  commissioner  from  Yavapai  County  reports  there  are  three  locations  for 
water-storage  dams  that  would  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  available  land ;  one  at 
the  lower  end  of  Williamson  Valley,  which  had  been  surveyed  and  required  a  canal 
20  miles  long.  Another  favorable  place  for  a  dam  is  found  on  Partridge  Creek.  The 
Walnut  Grove  dam.  the  pioneer  enterprise  for  storing  water,  has  not  yet  been 
replaced.  Commissioner  Martin  states  that  the  stockholders  intend  to  rebuild  it  in 
a  substantial  manner  at  a  cost  of  some  $850,000.  Water  so  stored  up  in  the  Walnut 
Grove  Basin  would  be  available  for  the  conversion  of  the  beautifhl  piedmont  slojje 
of  rich  soil  from  Antelope  to  Wiokenburg  into  a  magnificent  vineyard  and  frnit 
region. 
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Another  site  for  a  dam  hlEw  been  located  on  Date  Greek,  within  10  miles  of  the 
Congress  mine. 

HAVAJO  COUNTY. 

Irrigation, — ^In  the  year  1896  there  were  eighteen  irrigation  canals  in  constant  nse, 
having  a  capacity  of  4,000  miner's  inches,  witn  45  miles  of  laterals.  Of  this  number, 
7  miles  of  laterals  were  constructed  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1895.  Active 
preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the  construction  of  60  miles  of  canal  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county,  which  will  reclaim  and  make  fertile  150,000  acres 
of  land  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  $2.50  per  acre. 

Work  is  now  being  pushed  on  11  miles  of  canals,  having  a  capacity  of  17,500 
inehes.  Twenty  reservoirs  can  be  used  for  storing  the  water.  As  yet  no  artesian 
wells  have  been  developed. . 

PINAL  COUNTY. 

Ciua  Grande  reaerwir, — The  reservoir  of  the  Casa  Grande  Valley  Canal  Company 
is  the  largest  in  the  Territory.  It  covers  a  surface  of  1,600  acres,  with  an  average 
depth  of  12  feet,  and  contains  about  8,000,000,000  gallons  of  water.  It  is  situated 
15  miles  southwest  of  Florence.  A  levee  of  earth  has  been  thrown  up  across  a 
depreoeion  in  the  plain  of  14,000  feet  in  length,  125  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom,  and 
25  feeit  in  width  at  the  top,  2  to  1  slope  on  each  side,  and  an  average  height  of  25 
feet.  The  waste  is  regulated  by  three  oast-iron  pipes  3  feet  in  diameter,  set  in  solid 
masonry,  re|?nlated  by  gates  and  tower.  This  reservoir  cost  $150,000  and  supplies 
water  for  6,000  acres,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  6,520  acres. 

PIMA  COUNTY. 

Irrigation  and  water, — ^In  Pima  Connty  there  are  130  miles  of  irrigation  ditches, 
largely  situated  in  the  Santa  Cruz,  Sonoita,  and  Rillito  valleys.  The  ag^egate  cost 
of  bnilding  same  is  estimated  at  $150,000.  A  new  ditch,  7  miles  in  length,  waa 
recently  taken  from  the  Santa  Cruz,  north  of  the  town  of  Tucson,  and  abont  15,000 
additional  acres  will  be  put  under  cultivation.  The  irrigation  capacity  of  all  the 
canals  in  the  connty  is  estimated  at  12,000  acres. 

Well  water  can  be  had  in  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Rillito  valleys  at  a  depth  of  10  to  25 
feet,  and  on  the  mesas  proper  from  40  to  100  feet.  There  is  quite  a  nnmber  of  bored 
wells  in  the  connty,  ranging  in  depth  Arom  100  to  800  feet.  In  one  well  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  Valley  water  was  obtained  at  680  feet  in  depth. 

There  is  a  continuous  underground  flow  of  excellent  water  under  the  broad  mesa 
slope  extending  from  Tucson  to  the  Santa  Catalinas  and  the  Rillito.  The  water  at 
the  university  is  obtained  from  this  flow  at  a  depth  of  90  feet.  A  steam  pump  on 
the  same  flow  at  the  lower  point,  north  and  west,  throws  a  fine  stream  of  good  water 
to  Tucson  for  the  supply  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  employees. 

MOHAYB  COUNTY. 

Water  ««|>ply.— The  irrigation  canals  of  this  connty  are  of  a  purely  lateral  nature, 
and  are  simply  built  to  carry  water  over  small  tracts  of  land.  The  nature  of  the 
streams  of  the  county  do  not  permit  of  extensive  ditches  or  waterways  for  the 
reclamation  of  mesa  lands,  but  rather  the  fertile  bottom  lands  lying  close  to  the 
streams.  The  Big  Sandy  Valley  contains  about  10  miles  of  main  canal,  and  fully  25 
mOee  of  laterals.  On  the  Colorado  River,  above  Fort  Mohave,  fully  250,0  0  acres  of 
land  can  be  irrigated  by  means  of  water  wheels  and  the  other  crude  appliances  in 
use  in  the  Indies  and  Egypt. 

The  Colorado  River  along  the  western  and  northern  border  of  this  county  afi'ords 
a  permanent  water  supply. 

COCHISB  COUNTY. 

Arteeian  water  and  reservoin, — At  St.  David,  a  thriving  agricultural  settlement, 
eleven  artesian  wells  are  steadily  flowing,  irrigating  an  extensive  acreage.  The 
deepest  well  is  275  feet,  and  the  flow  has  not  diminished  since  water  was  first 
encountered.    The  loss  from  evaporation  is  very  slight. 

Cochise  Connty  has  the  honor  of  having  the  only  developed  artesian  wells  in  the 
Territory. 

There  are  several  i>oints  in  the  county  where  storage  reservoir  sites  could  be 
¥nilt  to  advantage  and  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 

GRAHAM  COUNTY. 

Commissioner  Kelley  in  1896  reported : 

♦*  CanaU.— The  principal  canals  in  Gila  Valley,  in  Graham  Connty,  are  the  San 
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Jose,  Montezuma,  Union,  Central,  and  Oregon,  thongh  there  are  a  great  many 
smaller  ones,  nnder  all  of  which  agriculture  is  making  good  progress,  and  the 
farmers  gradually  making  good  and  prosperous  homes. 

''The  following  is  a  list  of  canals  and  ditches,  their  length,  and  the  number  of 
acres  of  land  lying  under  them : 


C«iial«  and  ditches. 

Length. 

Land 
supplied. 

Canals  and  ditches. 

Length. 

Land 
sappUea. 

Brown  Ditch 

Milet. 
11 

Aeret. 
900 

600 

480 ; 

000  1 
3,000 

600 
4,000 
4,500  1 

GOO 
2,000 
4,000 

Oregou  Canal ............... 

Milet. 
7 
6 
« 

4 
U 

P 

7 

Aeret. 
2,500 

Sanchei  Ditch 

Mathews  Canal 

2,000 

Voiirnnfui  Ditch 

Curtis  Canal 

2,000 

MeiiftDitoh           

Kempton  Canal 

600 

San  Jo86  Oanal t 

Mazey  Canal '. 

6,000 

Michelena  Dit«h :  . 

Fort  "l^homas  Canal 

1,500 

"MnnfAKniiiA  (!atia1    

Thompson  Ditch 

800 

Duncan  canals 

2,500 

Total 

Oraham  Oanal      ....   .   ...... 

108 

87,680 

Central  Canal 

''The  Montezuma  and  Union  canals  are  the  largest,  and  are  about  12  feet  wide  on 
the  bottom.  These  canals  are  all  owned  by  farmers,  who  own  the  lands  nnder  them. 
The  owners  usually  incorporate  themselves  in  stock  companies,  as  they  find  it  much 
easier  to  manage  their  affairs  that  way. 

"The  cost  of  roaintaiuing  the  canals  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  flood 
waters  coming  down  from  the  mountains,  but  the  cost  of  water  to  those  owning 
rights  in  the  canals  will  not  exceed  75  cents  per  acre  in  any  year,  and  the  average  is 
less  than  40  eents  per  acre. 

''  Under  the  system  of  irrigation  operated  by  the  farmers  of  Graham  County,  they 
are  required  to  pay  very  little  cash  for  their  water  supply,  as  about  three-fourths  of 
the  charges  for  maintaining  the  canals  is  paid  in  labor." 

RSSKRVOIB  SITES. 

In  regard  to  available  reservoir  sites  for  the  storage  of  water  in  Arizona,  Gk>yemoi 
Franklin,  in  1896,  wrote  as  follows :  * 

**  There  are  many  splendid  reservoir  sites  throughout  the  Territory,  and  they 
should  be  secured  to  the  people  by  proper  legislation,  and  not  allowed  to  be  seized 
upon  for  private  speculative  purposes.  One  of  these  sites,  at  the  Box  Canyon,  on 
Salt  River,  would,  if  properly  developed  by  capital,  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
reclaim  every  acre  of  irrigable  land  of  the  public  domain  in  the  vallev,  amounting  to 
millions  of  acres.  On  tho  Gila  River,  12  miles  above  Florence,  at  what  is  known  as 
the  Buttes,  is  situated  one  of  tho  finest  natural  reservoir  sites  to  be  found  any  where 
in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  This  site  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed  and 
reported  upon  by  Lieutenant  Glnssford,  topographical  engineer.  United  States  Army, 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Arid  Lands.  Five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  finest 
land  in  the  world  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  at  this  point. 

'^ Lieutenant  Glassford  says  as  follows: 

'*  'The  canals  taken  from  the  Gila  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence  cover  about  300,000 
acres  of  land,  including  50,000  acres  on  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation.  These  canals 
neai'ly  exhaust  the  water  at  ordinary  stage,  although  they  furnish  a  superabundance 
of  water  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  crop  season,  and  also  when  the  summer  rains 
come  early  on  the  Upper  Gila,  to  make  a  second  crop ;  but  there  occur  usually  two 
short  periods  in  eaah  year  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  all  the  lower  valley — 
say  from  three  to  six  weeks  in  June  and  July,  and  again  about  the  same  length  of 
time  in  November  and  December.  Especially  during  the  latter  period  is  the  amount 
needed  usually  limited. 

"  *  When  the  water  in  the  Upper  Gila  gets  low,  immediately  after  it  passes  through 
the  gorge  at  the  Buttes,  where  the  bed  rock  comes  to  the  surface,  it  largely  disap- 
pears in  the  gravel  bed  that  underlies  the  plains  in  the  lower  valley.  Canals  that 
are  taken  out  immediately  below  the  Buttes  have  a  steady  and  constant  supply  of 
water,  while  those  lower  down  get  none  in  low  water,  except  at  a  few  places  where 
the  bed  rock  comes  to  the  surface.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  entire  volume  of  the 
river  might  be  turned  down  to  the  lower  sections  if  it  were  possible  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  water  sufficiently  through  the  agency  of  a  reservoir.  The  many  thoa- 
sands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  these  lower  plains,  before  noted,  can  be 
successfully  brought  nnder  cultivation  at  a  comparatively  smsJlcost  to  each  acre  by 

•  Report  for  1896,  p.  66. 
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eonstnioting  a  dam  on  the  Gila  River^t  the  place  above  mentioned  at  the  Bnttes, 
some  10  miles  above  Florence. 

'*  'A  dam  constmcted  there  wonid  store  a  safficient  q  uantity  of  water  when  the  river 
is  flush  iD  the  two  rainy  seasoDs  to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  water  in  all  the  canals 
now  Id  use  in  this  valley  and  allow  a  safficient  surplus  of  water  to  guarantee  the 
construction  of  another  canal  to  be  taken  out  of  the  river  at  the  Buttes  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  The  capacity  of  this  canal  can  be  as  great  as  all  other  canals,  and 
would  water  some  of  the  finest  land  ever  looked  upon.  This  statement  may  seem  an 
extravagant  one,  but  upon  examination  of  the  accompanying  map  (see  the  commis- 
sioner's  report  of  Pinal  County),  showing  the  topography  of  the  country  above 
Florence,  at  and  above  the  Butt^,  it  is  readily  seen  that  an  enormous  basin  of  water 
ean  be  formed  by  oonstrncting  a  dam  at  that  place.  It  appears  that  a  dam  150  feet 
high  will  back  the  water  about  20  miles,  giving  probably  an  average  depth  of  some 
75  feet  for  the  entire  distance.  The  canyon  of  the  river  immediately  above  the  Buttes 
widens  out,  and  at  a  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile  it  is  as  much  as  one-half  mile 
wide  on  the  bottom,  and  much  of  the  entire  distance  it  is  a  mile  or  more  wide.  The 
tides  of  the  mountain  surrounding  this  basin  are  broken  by  side  or  lateral  canyons 
that  add  greatly  to  the  capacity  of  the  basin.  The  conception  of  the  capacity  of  such 
a  reservoir  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  engineer  and  by  a  study  of  such  spaces.  No 
cross  sections  of  this  basin  have  ever  been  made,  so  far  as  known,  to  calculate  the 
vast  volume  of  the  baain,  but  the  above  statement  is  not  overdrawn,  and  it  is  believed 
that  an  accurate  survey  will  increase  this  estimate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
tiie  water  supply  being  sufficient  to  till  this  vast  reservoir  when  a  dam  is  once  con- 
atmcted,  as  a  glance  at  the  rainfall  data  in  the  watershed  covering  southwestern 
Arizona  and  a  large  part  of  western  New  Mexico  and  Sonora  will  prove.  It  is  believed 
this  watershed  will  not  only  furnish  water  for  this  ideal  rcRcrvoir,  but  will  also 
■apply  many  other  reservoirs,  smaller  in  capacity,  that  can  be  constructed  at  different 
places  in  the  Lower  Gila  River  Valley,  and  from  which  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  can  be  reclaimed. 

'*  'The  above  facts  seem  to  me  so  patent  that  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  this  place 
be  investigated  for  early  experiment  and  surveys  in  Arizona^  under  the  Government^ 
as  there  are  few  spots  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  few  in  Arizona,  where  so 
much  can  be  accomplished  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  means.  Indeed,  to  the 
person  who  has  looked  at  the  place  with  the  object  in  view,  it  appears  as  if  nature 
nas  largely  nwde  this  extraordinary  place  for  the  purpose. 

"  *A  dam  about  200  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  100  feet  high,  though  the  height 
mijgbt  be  doubled,  will,  it  is  believed,  accomplish  the  result  heretofore  outlined.  At 
this  place  the  best  rock,  almost  in  place,  can  be  quarried  for  constructing  the  dam, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  good  hydraulic  lime  can  be  burned,  as  is  now  done  by 
the  Mexicans,  for  use  by  the  cattlemen  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  water  tanks. 
With  all  these  advantages,  and  many  others  not  enumerated  that  will  be  found  to 
exist  when  properly  examined,  the  Government  can  not  too  early  turn  its  attention 
to  this  extraordinary  place,  that  it  may  be  utilized  while  it  is  yet  unencumbered  by 
settlers  or  other  claims,  so  that  this,  if  the  first  experiment  in  the  storage  of  water 
from  lar^e  streams,  may  be  a  success  beyond  a  qnestion. 

"  'Some  action  in  this  direction  by  the  Government  is  essential^  as  the  work  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  deters  private  capital  from  undertaking  it  until  prominent 
engineers  have  pronounced  the  proposition  feasible  beyond  a  doubt.' ^' 

PROBABILITT  OF  ARTESIAN  WATER  EAST  OF  MESA. 

At  the  request  of  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Mesa,  I  made  an  investigation  of  the 
geological  conditions  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  probability  of  obtaining 
water  by  boring  upon  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mesa  or  sloping  plain  lying  between 
the  Salt  River  and  the  Gila,  east  of  the  re|;ion  now  covered  by  the  water  from  the 
present  canals,  including  the  great  Consolidated  Canal. 

In  the  Salt  and  Gila  valleys  the  typical  ideid  artesian  conditions  can  not  be  said  to 
exist,  even  if  stratified  formations  like  those  essential  to  artesian  water  were  to  be 
fband  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  great  valley  (as  they  are 
not).  The  easential  abundant  precipitation  of  water  on  the  higher  summit,  by  which 
the  strata  would  receive  a  supply  ot  water  under  pressure,  does  not  exist.  The  val- 
ley is  not  bordered  right  and  left  by  snowolad  mountains.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
water  supply  of  this  nature  is  much  farther  removed.  It  certainly  is,  and  is  found 
at  the  sources  of  both  the  Gila  and  th»  Salt,  but  this  supply  is  so  far  to  the  eastward 
SBd  on  the  other  side  of  ranges  of  mountains  with  stratified  formations  generally 
dipping  eastward  or  away  from  the  westward  slope  that  it  can  not  be  assumed  to 
flow  continuously  through  the  strata  to  the  Gila  Valley ;  hence,  we  do  not  have  the 
ttratiform  conditions  essential  to  a  true  artesian  flow. 

Bat  we  do  have  other  conditions  which,  if  understood,  may  give  us  a  water  supply. 
We  have  two  great  rivers,  the  Gila  and  the  Salt,  but  they  are  only  residual  streams, 
t<0presentative  of  the  former  mighty  flow  of  water  from  the  watershed  of  eastern 
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Arizona  westward  toward  the  Pacific.  This  ancient  stream  or  flood  of  water  had 
many  times  the  volume  and  the  transporting  power  of  its  modem  representatives. 
It  carved  and  cut  its  way  across  the  mountains,  eroding,  deepening  its  channels, 
and  depositing  the  detritus  in  greatest  volume  where  the  waters  spread  out  over 
what  is  now  the  hroad  valley  of  the  Gila  and  the  Salt.  Similarly,  the  Verde,  the 
San  Pedro,  the  Santa  Cruz,  Queen  Creek,  and  minor  streams  cut  and  filled  their 
valleys.  These  valleys,  or  troughs,  now  below  the  surface,  are  all  confluent  and 
connected.  The  ancient  shores  and  bounding  rooky  regions  of  the  former  channels 
now  lie  deeply  buried  from  view ;  how  deeply  buried  no  one  has  yet  determined  by 
any  boring.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  the  bottom  of  the  great  troughs  of 
the  Gila  and  Salt  River  valleys,  in  the  region  of  Mesa  or  PhoeniX;  may  be  thousands 
of  feet  below  the  surface. 

According  to  the  law  of  deposition  of  materials  carried  by  streams,  the  size  of  the 
detritus  dependjs  upon  the  velocity  of  the  current ;  hence,  with  a  variable  current 
such  as  we  find  in  periodic  floods,  we  have  had  a  succession  of  layers  filling  these 
valleys,  dififering  in  coarseness  and  fineness — a  layer  of  pebbles,  for  example,  suc- 
ceeded and  covered  by  layers  of  tine  silt  or  even  tine  clay,  and  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  in  which  the  stream  was  formerly  confined,  where  the  current  was 
stronger  and  swifter,  and  its  transporting  power  greater  than  when  at  higher  levels, 
the  materials  laid  down  were  of  necessity  coarser  and  bowlder-like  and  more  open 
to  the  access  of  water  and  to  its  underground  flow. 

In  all  the  arid  regions  where  streams  are  intermittent  in  flow  and  only  appear  at 
thesurface  during  periods  of  great  flood  they  leave  behind  them  broad,  sandy  washes, 
underlaid  by  coarser  materials,,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  bowlders.  In  such  deposits 
and  channels  we  And,  as  a  rule,  that  water  may  be  obtained  by  simply  digging  wells 
in  the  channel,  and  in  many  cases  where  water  disappears  in  one  part  of  such  stream, 
leaving  a  dry  bed  or  wash  for  miles  by  some  inequality  of  the  rock  bed,  the  water 
may  be  thrown  to  the  surface  at  a  lower  point  and  again  flow  for  a  short  distance 
freely  and  again  sink  and  disappear  ftom  sight.  The  Mohave  River  in  California 
is  a  good  example.  The  Plomo  wash  in  Sonora  is  a  fine  example  of  a  continuous 
flow,  extending  probably  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Gulf.  Many  other  examples  in 
Arizona  may  be  cited.  There  is  an  underground  flow  in  the  Santa  Cruz,  extending, 
no  doubt,  to  the  Gila.  There  is  a  strong  underground  flow  under  the  mesa  upon 
which  the  university  is  built,  the  sources  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rillito  at 
Pantano  and  in  the  Sabina  canyon  supply. 

In  such  river  channels  as  the  Salt  and  Gila,  now  filled  full,  leaving  one  continoons 
lain,  but  nevertheless  having  trough-like  depressions,  I  conceive  we  have  to  a  great 
iegree  the  conditions  tavorable  to  confined  water.  I  conceive  that  the  tilling  of  these 
troughs  may  be  saturated  with  water  from  points  far  removed  to  the  eastward.  I 
imagine  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  filling  of  these  great  river  troughs  or  channels 
are  hlled  with  water,  just  as  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  and  gravel  about  Tempo  are 
now  filled  full  with  irrigating  water.  It  is  well  known  that  the  level  of  the  water 
below  the  surface  at  Phoenix  has  been  constantly  rising  since  irrigation  commenced. 
The  gravels  and  sands  of  the  valley,  where  supplied  with  water,  become  in  a  measure 
storage  reservoirs  which  when  filled  will  make  their  saturation  apparent  by  bursting 
out  of  springs  or  by  marshy  land  as  is  observed  to-day.  So  I  conceive  a  constant 
supply  of  water  toward  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers  may  fill  to  a  great  extent  the 
subterranean  gravels,  and  that  if  these  gravels  are  pierced  by  borings  we  may  have 
at  least  an  upward  flow  of  water,  if  not  a  flow  coming  to  and  above  the  surface. 
These  conditions  are  very  difierent  from  true  artesian  conditions,  but  may,  under 
favoring  circumstances,  give  a  flow  above  the  surface  like  that  from  a  true  artesian 
well ;  or  if  such  an  upward  flow  is  not  secured  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  hydrostatic 
pressure,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  water  will  rise  in  the  boring 
above  the  level  at  which  the  water  is  first  pierced. 

In  the  great  trough  of  the  Gila  it  appears  to  me  probable  that,  considering  the 
great  thickness  of  the  sediments,  from  tue  fine  silt  or  the  upper  parts  of  the  plain 
down  through  successive  layers  of  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders,  all  laid  down  and 
distributed  in  linear  patches  and  on  a  slope  with  the  valley,  we  should  have  sno* 
cessful  wells  at  almost  any  point  within  the  main  axis  or  general  line  of  the  drain- 
age. How  deep  such  borings  should  be  it  is  impossible  to  state.  As  a  rule  I  should 
say  that  the  deeper  the  boring  and  the  coarser  the  materials  reached  below  the 
greater  the  probability  of  a  strong  flow  of  water.  The  deeper  layers  of  gravel  may 
be  supposed  to  receive  their  supply  of  water  from  points  far  up  the  valley.  In  other 
words,  we  may  believe  that  deep-seated  deposits  of  gravel  lying  upon  the  general 
slope  of  the  river,  or  at  a  steeper  angle,  will  come  to  the  surface  eastwardly  at  some 
remote  point,  the  distance  depending  upon  the  depth  at  which  these  layers  are 
encountered. 

The  conditions  are  such  that  I  can  only  advise  experimental  work^  giving  it  aa 
my  opinion  that  deeply  bored  wells  will  obtain  water,  and  water  which,  if  it  doea 
not  now  out  at  the  surface,  will  rise  to  within  accessible  distance  from  the  surface. 
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The  annual  rainfall  in  Arizona  has  been  inyeetigated  by  the  Ph<BDix  Herald, 
which  gave,  not  loDg  since,  an  interesting  table  of  figures  compiled  fh>m  the  records 
of  the  yarions  Signal  Service  offices  in  the  Territory,  as  follows: 


Station. 

Years 
observed. 

Average 

yearly 

falL 

Station. 

Years 
observed. 

Average 
yearly 

16 
25 
10 
10 

2 
21 
15 
10 

9 
10 
24 
23 
17 

Inehet. 

3.06 

18.00 

11.35 

9.85 

21.88 

13.13 

12.11 

n.84 

.  13.40 

12.29 

"     10.88 

12,87 

10.85 

FortBoifie  ....>>>■...•■.... 

22 

10 
14 
15 
14 
4 

31 
3 
13 
5 
7 
5 

Inches. 
16.41 

PnaeoU 

Benson 

8.06 

WiUoox 

Fort  Apache 

2L04 

Wickenbnr?          

1  Florence .---.......-«....-. 

9.45 

TTiUow  Spring 

'  Phoenix 

7.38 

Fort  Veme 

Camp  MoPherson 

24.74 

Ta««Mi  . 

t  Fort'Mohave 

0.00 

y  ort  Thomas    

1  Fort  Hnachnca 

10.60 

San  CaTkn    

'  Fort  Defiance 

14.19 

PantA&o                 

1  r!!!^^)  rrnnd'win 

25.57 

Port  McDowell 

i  Date  Creek 

14.22 

IVrt  Lowell 

1  Foi-tHualapai..k 

1 

10.62 

Fort  Grant 

The  aven^^  number  of  years  of  observation  for  each  point  is  abont  thirteen,  and 
the  average  annual  rainfall  aboat  14  inches.  Arizona's  entire  area  in  acres  is 
72,332,800.  Of  this  acreage  not  much  over  one-third  is  susceptible  of  being  irrigated 
or  needs  to  be  irrigated,  and  of  this  there  is  now  about  6,000,000  under  canal,  and  a 
total  of  about  9,0(^,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands  are  claimed,  according  to  land-offlce 
statistics.    These  figures  are  in  round  numbers  and  approximately  correct. 

The  annual  water  to  be  depended  upon  per  acre  in  Arizona  for  irrigation  purposes 
in  the  irrigation  regions  is  therefore  about  42  inches,  less  loss  from  evaporation,  etc., 
of  .one-third,  or  14  inches,  leaving  a  net  water  supply  of  28  inches  per  acre  per  annum 
for  the  irrigable  regions. 

These  figures  difier  slightly  from  those  given  by  Powell  in  his  Report  on  Lands  of 
the  Arid  Region  (p.  56).  He  gives  the  precipitation  at  Fort  Defiance  as  14.21  inches ; 
at  Camp  Bowie,  14.26;  at  Camp  Grant,  15.08;  Carap  McDowell,  11.45;  Camp  Verde, 
10.^;  Camp  Whipple,  19.28;  Camp  Mohave,  4.65  inches. 

Attention  should  be  directed  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  the  precipitation  of 
rain  and  snow  is  vastly  greater  upon  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  mountains  than  upon 
the  plains  and  valleys.  Residents  of  Arizona  and  of  Sonora  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  seasons,  and  in  fact  at  the  beginning  of  storms, 
rain  clouds  form  first  and  rain  descends  on  the  mountains  and  ridges  before  it  reaches 
the  valleys.  It  follows  that  observations  in  the  more  habitable  and  lower  regions 
away  from  the  high  ridges  can  not  fairly  represent  the  volume  of  precipitation  over 
the  Territory.  It  frequently  storms  heavily  in  the  mountains,  while  the  surrounding 
▼alleys  are  bathed  in  sunshine. 

Vm.— Geological  Notes. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  broad  and  comparatively  unknown  field  geologically 
as  the  Territory  of  Arizona  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  present  a  general 
eonnected  view  of  its  geology.  Years  of  faithful  labor  and  the  correlation  of  the 
results  of  many  workers  are  essential  to  this.  The  Territorial  geologist,  without  pay 
and  without  assistance,  can  not  hope  to  do  more  than  to  give  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  such  local  special  investigations  as  circumstances  permit  him  to  make,  or 
as  he  has  been  able  to  record  in  his  note  books  since  he  first  set  foot,  in  1853,  in  what 
is  now  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Such  contributions,  though  disconnected 
and  by  themselves  of  little  value,  may  assume  importance  by  aggregation,  as  each 
bit  of  tessera)  in  a  mosaic  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  whole. 

The  work  of  other  laborers  in  this  field  can  not  be  forgotten  or  slighted.  We  are 
not  uumindfol  of  the  explorations  of  Powell,  Dnttou,  Newberry,  and  Marcon,  and  of 
other  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  Territory.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  contributions  made  oy  official  governmental  surveys  relates  to  the 
region  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory  contiguous  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado.  Publications  relating  to  the  geology  o?  the  central  and  southern  part 
of  the  Territory  are  few  in  number.  Blandy  has  written  a  paper  with  a  map  of  the 
mining  region  abont  Prescott,*  but  the  field  of  middle  and  southern  Arizona  is  com- 
paratively new  and  unknown. 

*  Transactions  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Eng.,  XI,  286, 1883. 
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BRAD8HAW  MOUNTAINS. 

The  great  central  moantain  mass  of  Arizona,  generally  known  aB  the  Bradehaws, 
inclndes  many  snbdivisions  known  as  Granite  Mountains,  Weavers  Mountains,  Ken- 
drick  Mountains,  and  Wickenburg  Mountains,  as  shown  on  the  latest  Government 
mnps.  The  topography  there  given  is  largely  according  to  the  best  fancy  and  skill 
of  the  topographical  draftsman  in  the  absence  of  any  good  field  work. 

The  area  is  wide  and  diversified,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  rocks  are  chiefly  crys- 
talline and  very  ancient,  representing  the  Archsean,  Laurentian,  and  Hnronian. 
There  are  large  areas  of  compact  homogeneous  granite  much  of  which  seems  to  be 
intrusive.  There  are  ancient  gneissic  rocks  of  varying  degrees  of  metamorphism,  of 
compression  and  folding,  such  as  those  above  the  Walnut  Grove  dam  and  in  the  ridges 
above  toward  Minnehaha  Flat.  Granite  abounds  around  Preecott.  It  crops  in  line 
gray  masses  at  the  Tiger  mine.  It  is  there  fine-grained,  with  small,  even-sized  crys- 
tals of  black  biotine  mica  and  some  sphene.  It  weathers  into  large  bowlders  of 
disintegration. 

Just  beyond  the  Tiger  vein,  which  is  near  the  contact,  this  granite  is  succeeded  by 
slates,  sandy  and  siliceous,  with  traces  of  pebbly  beds  forming  a  part  of  an  exten- 
sive development  of  distinctly  sedimentary  rocks  which  form  great  hills  and  extend 
over  eastwardly  to  and  beyond  Humbug  Creek,  the  tributary  of  the  Agua  Fria,  and 
noted  in  the  mining  annals  of  Arizona  for  its  rich  gold  placers,  which,  no  doubt,  were 
fed  from  the  manv  gold-bearing  veins  which  traverse  these  slates.  This  is  a  slate 
formation  which  is  extensively  developed  in  Arizona.  Lithologically  it  is  like  the 
Berkshire,  Massachnsetts,  Taconic  slates,  and  I  have  called  them  the  Arizonean  slatee. 

VULTURE  TO  WICKENBURG. 

The  vein  at  the  Vulture  is  in  ancient  slates  and  gneissic  rocks,  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  slates  at  Cave  Creek. 

From  these  outcrops  we  rise  upon  the  undulating  surface  of  low  hills  of  volcanic 
origin  or  outflow,  generally  soft  and  amygdaloidal,  of  local  extent,  having  been  cnt 
through  bv  long  erosion  to  the  bed  rock  of  slate.  In  places  the  argillaceous  slates 
pass  into  aark-colored  hombleudic  slates,  becoming  compact,  gneissic,  and  syenitic, 
and  all  much  seamed  and  ribbed  with  dikes  of  feldspathic  or  granitic  rock,  and  with 

Sorphyritic  dikes  to  the  summit,  about  halfway,  and  thence  upon  granite  to  the 
[assayanipa. 

Passing  up  the  Hassayampa,  above  Grant's  store  and  the  old  Vulture  mill,  there  is 
a  blufl"  of  comparatively  modem  lava,  which  flowed  out  over  the  terrace  of  ilver 
gravel  and  has  protected  it  from  washing  away. 

From  near  this  place  the  long,  regular  slope  extends  upward  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  about  6  miles.  It  is  covered  with  grasses  and  cactacea,  but  very  few  or 
no  trees  nor  shrubs  of  great  size.  The  soil  appears  to  be  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile 
whenever  water  is  put  upon  it,  and  to  be  composed  largely  of  volcanic  mud  and 
ashes  or  the  d<Sbris  and  silt  from  the  decomposition  of  lavas  and  trefaceons  deposits. 
This  soil  and  slope  appear  to  be  most  admirably  adapted  to  viticulture,  and  would 
no  doubt  produce  grapes  from  which  a  most  superior  grade  and  variety  of  wine 
could  be  made. 

This  slope  and  soil  extend  to  the  mountains  at  Antelope  and  beyond.  Barney 
Martin's  old  place  is  near  to  the  base  of  Rich  Hill,  sometimes  called  Weaver  Moun- 
tain. The  side  next  to  Martin's  is  composed  of  a  fine-grained  white  granite,  with  a 
large  amount  of  quartz  in  it,  and  black  mica.  It  is  gneissic,  in  regular  layers,  and 
appears  like  a  highly  altered  old  sandstone.  The  bedding  pitches  northerly  at  a  low 
angle — about  30  to  85  degrees.  It  may  be  called  a  granulitic  granite.  It  appears 
to  form' the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  the  upper  portion  having  a  darker  and  brown 
color. 

West  of  Antelope  (or  Martin's)  the  slate  formation  crops  out,  and  as  at  other  places 
is  marked  by  a  white  quartz  vein  dipping  northward  and  resembling  the  quartz  lode 
known  as  the  Leviathan,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  part,  separated  by  some  great 
fault,  heave,  or  displacement.  This  quartz  seems  quite  barren  and  worthless  for  gold 
mining,  though  there  may  be  rich  pockets  of  coarse  gold. 

Granite  crops  out  west  of  the  Leviathan  lode  hill.  It  is  a  granular  gray  granite 
of  coarse  texture  and  has  some  isolated  crystals  of  feldspar.  The  Marcns  gold  vein 
traverses  this  rock  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  the  granite  is  much  altered 
and  decomposed  along  its  course. 

RICH  HILL  TO  WALNUT  OROVE. 

From  Antelope,  or  Stanton,  the  road  northward  to  the  Hassayampa  at  Walnut 
Grove  passes  over  granite,  passing  into  gneissic  rock.  Much  of  the  granite  is  com- 
pact, gray,  and  a  homogeneous  rock,  weathering  into  great  rounded  masses,  like  tliat 
seen  north  of  Phoenix,  at  Tombstone,  and  other  places.    The  rock  is  especiiJly  well 
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developed  and  marked  by  sach  bowlder-like  formation  at  People's  Valley,  where 
extremely  pictare8C|ne  avenues  are  formed  by  the  linear  ontcrops  of  Cyclopean 
blocks,  between  which  there  is  an  abundant  growth  of  the  evergreen  oak.  Similar 
conditions  are  fonnd  at  and  near  Russellville,  north  of  Dragoon  Station. 

After  passing  the  summit  and  approaching  the  Hassayampa  Valley  the  granite 
becomes  more  gneissio,- with  a  large  amount  of  epidote  and  dikes  or  veins  of  granite 
tnTersing  it. 

COTTONWOOD  CBBRK. 

A  deep  gorge-like  canyon  is  bordered  by  volcanic  sediments,  the  beginning  of  the 
extensiye  formation  of  this  nature  which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  Walnut  Qrove 
Basin,  or  area,  above  the  great  Hassayampa  Canyon.  The  left  bank  of  this  creek  is 
a  bluff  of  the  upturned  beds  of  basaltic  lava,  alternating  with  volcanic  sediments. 
A  portion  of  the  creek  runs  in  the  midst  of  such  sediments,  which  are  largely  formed 
of  pebble«  and  fragments  of  plutonic  rocks  firmly  cemented  together  by  a  gray 
eement,  making  a  rock  as  hard  as  any  artificial  concrete. 

THB  i)AM  SITE  AT  WALNUT  GROVE. 

The  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  canyon  of  the  Hassayampa,  where  the  dam  was 
located,  are  granitic  and  gneissic.  They  are  very  firm  and  compact,  and  are  evi- 
dently metaraorphio.  The  planes  of  structure  or  ancient  sedimentation  are  well 
developed^  giving  the  rock  a  tabular  form,  well  suited  to  rough  construction.  The 
portion  of  rock  pierced  by  the  tunnel  for  tne  pipe  outlet  of  the  dam  was  excessively 
hard,  being  formed  largely  of  vitreous  quartz,  probably  the  altered  form  of  an  ancient 
sandstone,  but  without  the  preservation  of  it-s  former  granular  condition. 

The  rocks  a  short  distance  north  are  much  more  marked  in  their  ancient  sedimen- 
iaij  character,  though  now  highly  crystalline. 

AGUA  PRIA  AND  CAVE  CAEEK. 

The  foothills  of  the  mountains  north  and  northwest  of  Phoenix  are  formed  largely 
of  an  ancient,  regularly  stratitied  slate,  resting  at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees  upon 
granite  and  dipping  to  the  northeast.  On  the  road  to  Cave  Creek  both  granite  and 
slates  are,  crossed,  the  granite  generally  forming  lower  hills  than  the  slates.  The 
bed  rock  at  the  Phoenix  mine  on  Cave  Creek  is  slate. 

At  the  Chataqoa  and  Yellow  Jacket  claims,  about  3  miles  west,  there  are  large 
hills  of  slate  overlying  granite  at  about  the  same  angle  as  farther  east. 

SUPERSTITION  MOUNTAINS. 

This  mountain  range,  lying  in  Pinal  County,  east  of  Mesa  and  Phcenix,  is  repre- 
srated  upon  the  United  States  map  as  a  continuous  elevation  from  the  Salt  River  on 
the  north  to  the  Tortilla  Mountains  at  the  Gila  River  on  the  south,  cut  through  only 
by  Queen  Creek  canyon  and  wash.  The  range,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  on  the  con- 
tnoy  broken  and  has  a  wide  open  valley  or  basin  east  of  Mesa,  a  valley  parallel 
with  the  course  of  Salt  River,  and  which  probably  once  was  the  course  of  a  stream 
like  the  Salt  River,  but  is  now  dry.  The  evidences  are  considerable  deposits  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  of  washed  bowlders  and  gravel  rounded  and  smoothed  precisely  as 
we  find  the  gravel  along  the  rivers,  and  this  transported  gravel  is  made  up  of  frag- 
ments from  remote  ridges  and  mountains  to  the  west  and  north.  There  was  once  a 
considerable  flow  through  this  valley  from  that  direction,  before  the  Salt  River  had 
cot  a  lower  and  deeper  channel  where  it  now  flows. 

The  niune  Superstition  Mountains  should  be  applied  to  the  ridge  between  this 
ancient  valley  or  basin  and  the  canyon  of  Queen  Creek.  It  would  tnen  indicate  the 
ridge  seen  on  the  north  of  the  road  from  Phoenix  and  Mesa  westward  to  Pinal  and 
Silver  King. 

The  floor  of  the  basin  and  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  slope  extending  west  from 
Mesa  is  formed  of  a  coarse-grained  porphyritio  granite  which  weathers  away  rapidly 
and  thus  does  not  rise  in  sharp  and  high  peaks.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  softer  por- 
tions of  the  granite  at  Oracle  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Santa  Catalina  range, 
and  it  is  probably  the  prolongation  of  the  same  formation.  It  extends  to  the  Salt 
Hirer  at  the  Verde,  and  is  the  rock  over  which  the  river  flows  at  that  point,  and 
through  a  spur  of  which  the  great  Consolidated  Canal  is  cut  at  the  head.  This  rock 
tiioB  appears  to  have  a  great  extension  northwest  and  southeast,  and  without  rising 
into  high  ridges  forms  a  floor  or  foundation  upon  which  other  and  higher  mountains 
ve  bmlt.  The  Superstition  Mountains,  for  example,  are  made  up  of  plutonic  lava 
flows  and  sediments  from  volcanic  sources.  So  also  the  ridges  which  border  the 
Silt  River  on  the  south  and  form  the  northern  rim  of  the  basin  before  described  are 
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made  np  of  volcanic  sediments  in  regnlar  strata  looking  like  ordinary  sandstpnea. 
The  color  is  gray  and  the  bedding  is  nplifted  and  the  ontcrops  are  broken,  angular, 
and  picturesque.    Ball  Dog  Head  is  an  example. 

The  granite  rock  in  the  basin  is  mnoh  decomposed  near  the  snrface  and  is  cut  by 
dikes  of  plntonic  rock.  There  are  also  quartz  seams  and  veins  bearing  gold.  In 
many  places  gold  occurs  in  paying  quantity,  seemingly  without  any  defined  vein, 
the  granite  being  much  softened  by  the  decomj>osition  of  iron  pyrites,  by  which  the 
rock  is  made  rusty  and  red.  This  decomposition  appears  greatest  at  and  near  the 
contacts  of  the  granite  with  the  plutonic  dikes.  (For  a  further  notice  of  the  aurif- 
erous deposits,  see  under  the  heading  of  "Gold.")  The  presence  of  reefs  of  lime- 
stone strata  caught  in  the  interrupted  granite  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  veins. 

BOS  ARIZONICA  (FOSSIL  BOVINE). 

A  box  full  of  fragments  of  bones  sent  to  the  museum  of  the  School  of  Mines  for 
indentification  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Coyne  and  Thomas  Deering,  on  being  put  together 
proved  to  be  the  horn  cores  of  a  gigantic  prehistoric  bovine  quadruped  for  which 
the  name  Bo8  Arizonica  is  pro]>osed.  This  find  was  dug  by  the  gold  placer  miners 
from  the  gravel  deposits  at  Greaterville  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Santa  Rita  Moun- 
tains, in  Pima  County,  some  40  miles  from  Tucson.  Unfortunately  the  bones  of 
the  SKull  were  too  much  broken  up  to  permit  of  restoration,  so  it  is  not  possible  to 
gain  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  its  dimensions  and  generic  characters. 

The  horn  cores,  however,  show  that  the  animal  must  have  had  a  huge  head  and 
neck,  80  as  to  support  and  make  use  of  horns  of  such  great  weight  as  the  dimensions 
indicate.  These  dimensions  are:  Circumference  of  the  largest  end,  near  the  base, 
where  the  horn  joined  the  skull,  17i  inches ;  of  the  smaller  end,  12  inches  from  the 
base,  13  inches;  length  of  the  portion  restored,  17  inches;  probable  extreme  length 
if  complete,  23  to  24  inches.  It  is  not  much  curved.  The  form  is  nearly  oylindrioal 
in  section  and  is  conoidal,  but  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  largest  sized  horn  cores 
of  oar  domestic  bulls.  The  form  of  the  horn  it  would  appear  must  have  closely 
resembled  the  form  familiar  to  ns  with  the  bulls  of  the  Hereford  breed,  rather  than 
those  of  the  Durham  shorthorn  or  the  more  elongated  and  crooked  horns  of  the 
Holsteins.  The  form  differs  decidedly  from  any  buffalo  horn  known.  It  does  not 
resemble  the  horn  of  the  East  Indian  buffalo. 

Somewhat  similar  fossil  horn  cores  have  been  found  in  Texas,  in  Ohio,  at  Big  Bone 
Lick,  Kentucky,  and  in  Nebraska.  And  there  is  a  resemblance  in  size  at  least  to  the 
great  horn  cores  found  in  Europe,  which  belonged  to  the  recently  extinct  Bo9  Uru$ 
OT  primi-geniuB.  The  affiliations  of  this  species,  once  so  abundant,  with  the  Ameri- 
can species  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied,  but  Dr.  Leidy  thought  that  the 
American  species  were  different  from  the  European.  He  has  described  one  of  the 
fossils  with  horn  cores  20  inches  in  circumference  as  BUon  latifrous.  Prof.  O.  C. 
Marsh  has  described  two  other  species,  based  upon  fossil  horn  cores  from  NebEaaka 
as  BUonferox  and  Bison  Alleni,  By  the  courtesv  of  Professor  Marsh  I  was  permitted 
to  critically  examine  those  fossils  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale  University,  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  fossil  from  Greaterville,  Ariz.  This  last  is  thicker  than  the 
Nebraska  specimens  in  proportion  to  it«  length  and  is  less  curved.  A  full  notice  of 
B,  Arizonica  has  been  sent  to  the  American  Geologist  for  publication. 

MASTODON  REMAINS  IN  ARIZONA. 

Two  molar  teeth  of  the  mast-odon  were  dug  from  the  deep  vegetable  mold  of  the  borders 
of  the  great  spring  at  Andrade  ranch,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Santa  Rita  Moun- 
tains, in  Pima  County,  Ariz.,  about  20  miles  east  of  Tucson.  These  teeth,  weighing  4 
pounds  each,  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
very  great  antiouity,  though  ages  must  have  passed  since  the  animal  which  bore 
them  was  mired  in  the  soft  mud  of  this  spring.  The  length  of  these  teeth  is  ^ 
inches.  The  roots  are  about  the  same  length.  The  anterior  fangs  are  sepa- 
rate from  the  others,  and  are  much  curved  backward,  and  in  one  specimen  are  twisted 
one  across  the  other.  An  enamel-like  coating  of  a  dark-brown  color  covers  the  whole 
of  the  roots,  and  when  this  coating  is  dry  it  easily  breaks  or  scales  off  and  shows  a 
veiry  clean  white  dentine  below.  The  roots  are  also  distinctly  annulated,  the  annn- 
lations  being  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  animal  was  advanced  in  years,  for  the  crowns  of  the  molars  are  worn  down  so 
much  that  the  cone-like  cusps,  so  characteristic  of  the  dentition  of  the  mastodon,  are 

gone,  and  instead  of  them  the  dentine  or  ivory  has  a  cup-shaped  surface  surrounded 
y  ridges  of  the  thick  and  hard  enamel. 

The  mastodon  from  whose  jaws  these  teeth  came  must  have  been  over  10  feet 
high  and  perhaps  20  feet  long.  *  llie  discovery  of  these  remains  is  important 
and  interesting,  showing  that  these  great  herbivorous  animids  once  roamed  over  onr 
valleys     They  were  great  feeders,  and  there  must  have  been  a  much  Qiore  abundant 
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growtli  of  vegetation  when  they  lived  than  now  exists,  and  therefore  a  mnch  larger 
water  supply — another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the  gradual  desiccation  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  the  much  smaller  rain&ll  and  stream  volume  than  formerly. 
Two  more  finds  of  similar  teeth  have  heen  reported,  one  near  Bowie  and  another 
west  of  Tucson  toward  the  Quijotoas,  hut  have  not  heen  sufficiently  verified. 

FOSSIL  CORALS. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains  is  made  up  of  granitic  and 
gneissic  rocks  of  Arcbsean  age ;  but  on  the.  nortbeostem  slope,  near  to  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  mine,  in  the  Old  Hat  district,  there  are  extended  outcrops  of  ancient 
Paleozoic  strata  dipping  toward  the  east.  In  addition  to  basal  conglomerates, 
made  op  of  thoroughly  rounded  bowlders  and  pebbles,  there  is  a  thick  series  of  red 
sandstones,  shales,  and  quartzites,  succeeded  above  by  earthy  and  sbaly  limestones, 
in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  a  stratum  of  well-preserved  corals,  among  which  a 
branching  form  is  much  like  a  coral  found  on  the  Verde  River  and  referred  by  Pro- 
ftasor  Meek  to  the  Desonian.* 

THX  NATURAL  BRIDGE  OF  ARIZONA. 

The  remarkable  natural  formation  of  a  chasm  spanned  by  a  rock  bridge  is  one  ot 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  it  far  exceeds  the  natural  bridge  of  Virginia  in  extent 
and  grandeur.  This  bridge  spans  Pine  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper 
Vwde  River,  in  Gila  County,  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  Tonto  Basin,  and 
about  4  miles  firom  the  town  of  Pine. 

A  description  of  this  natural  bridge  was  given  by  Patrick  Hamilton  in  his  book 
upon  Arizona,  with  a  full-page  lithographio  illustration  (p.  136);  but  I  subjoin  a 
more  recent  description,  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  bridge  by  Mr.  Harry  G. 
Logan,  one  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Arizona: 

''Pine  Creek  at  the  bridge  flows  in  a  canyon  with  steep  sides.  Arriving  at  the 
brink  of  this  canyon,  we  see  before  and  below  us  a  nearly  level  flat  of  land  some  five 
or  six  acres  in  extent,  reaching  across  the  canyon  to  the  opposite  side,  where  there 
is  an  abrupt  wall  of  rocks,  the  face  of  a  mountain,  perhaps  1,500  feet  high.  Stand- 
ing on  this  level  tract  of  land,  on  which  there  are  buildings,  an  alfalfa  field,  and  an 
orchard,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  top  of  a  natural  bridge  across  a 
ehasm  and  that  the  stream  flows  below  us;  but,  looking  to  the  right  und  to  the 
left,  as  we  face  the  precipitous  blnfi^,  we  see  the  open  canyon,  perhaps  300  or  400  feet 
wide  and  250  feet  deep.  The  height  of  the  bridge  lessens  as  we  approach  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  at  one  place  there  is  a  hole  in  the  apparently  solid  rock  through  which 
ODe  can  look  down  for  126  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon. 

"Desiring  to  get  under  this  wonderful  bridge,  we  take  a  trail  to  the  left  and  note 

'    '   "  *     lie   '  .  -       •  .-  .  .      ,. 


that  the  rocks  lie' in  great  benches,  or  strata,  like  cave-like  openings  extendine 
backward  into  the  buttresses  of  the  bridge.  Entering  one  of  these  openings  and 
crawling  sometimes  upon  our  hands  and  knees,  we  find  a  cave,  or  vaulted  chamber, 
with  beautiful  translucent  stalactites  pendent  from  the  ceiling  and  reaching  nearly 
to  the  floor.  These  stalactites  are  resonant  when  struck,  giving  off  muBical  notes. 
This  cave  is  the  abode  of  numerous  bats,  and  they  made  it  uncomfortable  for  us  to 
remain,  so  we  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon^  where  there  is  a  pool  of  water 
20  to  30  feet  across  and  said  to  be  over  50  feet  deep. 

*'The  opposite  buttress  or  wall  of  the  bridge  is  nearly  perpendicular. 

"Other  caves  along  the  canyon  give  evidence  of  the  flow  of  water  carrying  lime  in 
•olution,  for  twigs,  gr<^SB,  and  other  substances  lying  in  the  water  are  now  cov- 
ered with  a  crust  or  deposit  of  lime.  The  rocks  of  the  canyon  appear  to  be  chiefly 
limestone. 

"Theorizing  upon  the  origin  of  the  bridge,  we  may  suppose  that  the  springs  and 
streams  of  calcareous  water  have  gradually  deposited  lime  in  greater  quantity  above 
than  below,  and  have  in  the  lapse  of  time  built  out  or  cemented  together  the  rocks 
and  d^ris  of  the  canyon  until  a  firm  cemented  mass  was  formed,  under  whioh  the 
water  cut  its  way." 

MBSA  FORMATION,  TUCSON. 

The  mesa  upon  which  the  University  of  Arizona  is  located  consists  chiefly  of  hori- 
iontaldeposit»of  washed  gravel  and  sand  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  granitic 
and  gneissio  rocks.  The  nature  of  the  fragments  indicates  that  they  came  fiom  the 
etnyons  and  cliffs  of  the  Santa  Oatalinas  and  the  Rinoon  Mountains.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  deposits  came  from  the  Sabina  Canyon,  the  largest 
SDd  most  important  drainage  canyon  from  the  Santa  Catalina  range. 


*  See  Paleontology  of  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  lY,  27  and  PI.  U,  Fig.  8. 
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In  sinkiD^  a  well  to  obtain  water,  just  north  of  the  northwest  comer  of  the  nni- 
versity  tract,  to  a  depth  of  85  feet,  the  following  snccession  of  layers  were  cut 
through : 

Section  of  the  mesa  formation,*  ' 
Feet. 

6 Thin  sandy  soil  8  to  12  inches,  then  caliche  and  pebhles;  hard  cement. 

6 Coarse  gravel — granitic. 

6 Sand  and  water-worn  bowlders. 

2 Red  and  clay-like  earth. 

2 Red  sand. 

2  Soft  caliche— a  calcareous  cemented  mass. 

6  Hard  sand. 

3 Hard  sand  and  gravel. 

11 Sand,  cemented  and  aggregated  in  lump 

3 Red  clay. 

80  Red  clay  and  sand. 

SI Sand  and  bowlders. 

Si Water  in  sandy  layers. 

Most  of  the  closely  cemented  sand  and  gravel  not  enveloped  in  caliche  is  well  filled 
with  small,  sparkling  crystals  of  calc  spar,  which  appears  to  he  the  cementing 
material  holding  the  grains  of  sand  together. 

FORESTS  AND  THE  PBODUOTION  OP  LUHBEB. 

As  formerly  reported,  Arizona  has  the  largest  unbroken  forest  of  pine 
timber  in  the  United  States.  The  pine  forests  of  northern  and  central 
Arizona  cover  an  area  of  about  2,700  square  miles,  or  approximately 
1,750,000  acres.  Detached  bodies  of  timber  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  Territory  at  altitudes  above  5,000  feet,  but  do  not  exist  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  make  them  of  any  special  commercial  value  except 
for  fuel.  In  the  larger  forests  on  the  San  Francisco  range  the  pine 
trees  run  from  the  sapling  size  up  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  Common  saw- 
timber  runs  from  12  to  36  inches  in  diameter  usually,  the  logs  averag- 
ing about  four  to  the  1,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Arizona  has  an  ample  timber  supply  for  the  home  consumption  of  a 
large  population  for  many  years.  The  price  of  common  lumber  varies 
from  $12  to  $40  for  1,000  feet,  according  to  locality.  The  excessive 
price  is  on  account  of  expensive  transportation  to  localities  remote 
from  the  source  of  supply.  This  will  be  remedied  by  the  construction 
of  railroads. 

The  principal  kinds  of  timber  used  for  fuel  are  pine,  oak,  juniper, 
and  mesquite,  and  the  supply  is  usually  bountiful  in  all  populated  parts 
of  the  Territory.  The  principal  shipping  points  for  lumber  are  Flag- 
staff and  Williams,  on  the  Sante  Fe  Pacific  Railway,  in  Ooconino 
County. 

My  belief  is  that  the  pine-timber  resources  of  this  Territory  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  any  population  we  will  have,  near  or  remote,  even 
with  wasteful  and  improvident  methods',  for  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  but  if  properly  conserved,  they  can  be  made  to  furnish  all 
the  timber  needed  for  wise  use  by  all  the  people  this  Territory  can  sup- 
port for  all  time  to  come.  I  base  this  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  timber 
to  this  particular  forest.  The  increase  by  growth  is  today  vastly  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  being  removed. 

Conservative  judges  and  estimators  of  timber  who  have  had  greater 
experience  than  I,  phice  the  quantity  of  timber  on  the  Colorado  Plateau 
at  about  8,000,000,000  feet.  This  includes  the  Coconino  forest,  but  does 
not  include  the  forests  of  the  White  Mountains  nor  the  timber  in  the 
Santa  Catalinas,  Santa  Ritas,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  timber-covered 
regions  of  the  Territory. 

•This  record  was  kept  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Miller,  who  dug  the  welL 
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8T0GK  RAISING. 

Following  is  the  report  ^f  the  live-stock  and  sanitary  board  on  the  condition  of 
tiie  stock-raising  industry  in  the  Territory  during  the  past  year: 

Daring  the  past  year  the  live-stock  interests  in  our  Territory  have  grown  and 
flourished. 

The  great  advance  in  prices  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock  has  brought  thousands  of 
dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  men  all  over  Arizona,  and  there  is 
lifood  reason  to  believe  that  for  some  years  these  prices  will  be  kept  up,  if  not 
bettered. 

Arizona  has  been  scoured  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  buyers  for  everything  sala- 
ble nntil  it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  we  would  be  left  without  any  cattle  or  sheep  at 
•11  for  fatnre  sales.  But  the  vast  resources  of  the  Territory  were  never  better 
exhibited  than  here,  for,  in  spite  of  heavy  shipments  from  feed  lots  and  ranges,  Ari- 
nma  still  has  left  many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  next  year's  buyers. 

CONDITION  OF  THB  RANGES. 

Onr  ranges  were  never  in  better  condition  since  the  Territory  was  settled.  While 
in  some  few  parts  there  was  a  lack  of  spring  rains,  making  grass  scarce  and  keeping 
the  stock  thin,  still  it  was  not  serious  enough  to  cause  any  Tosses. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  the  Territory,  however,  and  especially  in  that  part  lying 
on  the  great  Colorado  Plateau  in  northern  Arizona,  along  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  grass  conditions  have  been  superb. 

Heavy  snows  last  winter  filled  all  the  tanks  and  reservoirs  with  stock  water  and 
soaked  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  the  very  first  warm  spring  weather  brought 
tbe  green  grass. 

Am  daring  the  month  of  May  these  favorable  conditions  existed,  and  in  June, 
which  is  our  driest  month,  nearly  the  entire  Territory  was  treated  to  an  unexpected 
downponr,  which  freshened  up  the  grass,  filled  the  water  holes,  and  was  very  bene- 
ficial in  its  general  effects. 

Grass  was  never  finer  in  Arizona  than  it  is  now,  and  the  cattle  are  all  fat  and 
flotuishing. 

INCREASE. 

Prom  every  part  of  the  Territory  come  reports  of  heavy  calf  crops.  This  is  due  to 
several  causes. 

The  range  conditions  of  last  year  were  excellent,  so  that  cattle  were  in  good  con- 
dition to  breed,  and,  more  than  all  this,  the  cattlemen  of  Arizona  have  been  buying 
blooded  bulls  for  their  ranges,  until  the  "shortage  of  bulls'*  (that  trouble  which 
almost  mined  the  range  business  a  few  years  ago)  is  heard  of  no  more. 

As  with  the  cattle  so  it  is  with  sheep.  The  sheep  men  of  northern  Arizona  made 
sn  nnnsnally  heavy  lambing  last  spring,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  matter  to  hear  of 
Ismbingn  where  110  per  cent  were  saved  and  raised,  while  he  was  indeed  unfortunate 
who  did  not  make  it  at  least  95  per  cent.  By  110  per  cent  I  mean  that  to  every  100 
ewes  the  flock  master  raised  100  lambs. 

NUMBER  OF  STOCK  IN  THE  TERRITORY. 

The  assessment  returns  for  this  year  not  having  been  made  yet,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  absolute  figures  as  to  the  total  number  of  stock  now  on  the  ranges  and 
upon  the  farms  in  our  Territory.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  shipments  made  from  every  railroad  station,  Arizona  has  quite  as  many  cattle 
M  hist  year. 

As  for  sheep,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  natural  increase,  we  have  received  from 
tits  drought-stricken  regions  of  California  almost  100,000  head  of  fine  graded  sheep, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  ranges  in  northern  Arizona  and  which  have  added 
materially  to  the  tax-producing  resources  of  those  counties. 

In  allowing  these  sheep  entrance  into  Arizona  the  live-stock  board  took  every  pre- 
caution to  guard  against  bringing  in  any  disease. 

Every  bunch  was  carefully  dipped  before  shipping,  and  a  certificate  was  demanded 
from  a  competent  veterinarian  stating  that  they  had  been  so  dipped  and  were  free 
from  other  contagious  diseases  before  they  were  allowed  to  cross  the  line. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  Ari7'Ona  conld  have  also  received  several  thousand  head  of 
csttle  from  California,  which  wonld  have  been  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  herds, 
^ey  being  of  a  superior  class  and  breeding,  but,  owiujBf  to  the  prevalence  in  Cali- 
fornia of  uie  dreaded  "fever  tick,"  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  allow  them  to 
eome  in  and  mix  with  our  native  cattle.  This  point  will  be  treated  farther  under  the 
head  of  ''Sanitary  work." 
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OVERSTOCKING  THE  RANGES. 

The  bitter  experience  that  Arizona  stockmen,  in  common  with  the  range  owners  of 
all  the  far  Western  States,  underwent  in  1892  and  1893  will  hardly  be  repeated  for 
many  years. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  conntry  will  not  stand  such  immense  drains 
upon  it  as  were  made  during  the  years  from  1888  to  1893,  especially  when  a  series  of 
years  may  fall  short  in  the  annual  rainfall. 

''Fewer  stock  and  better''  is  the  generally  accepted  plan,  and  under  this  scheme 
there  is  grass  in  plenty  for  them  all. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  sheep  owners  in  some  localities  of  north- 
ern Arizona  have  approached  dangerously  near  the  line  of  safety,  not  for  want  of 
grass  but  of  water. 

Especially  in  Coconino  and  adjoining  counties  will  it  be  wise  for  the  sheepmen  to 
see  to  their  water  supply,  for,  while  they  have  grass  in  almost  boundless  quantities, 
the  water  supply  in  a  dry  year  is  deficient. 

All  this,  however,  can  readily  be  avoided  by  building  tanks  and  conserving  the 
waters  that  now  run  to  waste. 

This  has  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  success  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  building  their  large  reservoirs  and  dams  along  their 
line  will  be  a  great  stimulant  to  further  work  in  this  direction. 

With  a  greater  water  supply,  the  range  resources  of  the  northern  part  of  oar 
Territory  can  almost  be  quadrupled. 

IMPROVING  THE  STOCK. 

As  before  stated,  the  cattlemen  have  been  foremost  in  providing  the  very  best  of 
blood  for  their  herds.  The  finest  strains  of  Herefords  in  the  East  have  been  brou j;ht 
here  to  grade  up  our  herds,  until  to-day  Arizona  cattle  stand  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  unexcelled  for  color,  form,  and  rustling  qnalities. 

And  it  is  this  last  quality  which  gives  the  Arizona  cattle  their  most  valuable  point, 
and  makes  them  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  owners  of  the  great  steer  ranges  in  the 
far  North,  as  well  as  the  buyers  for  the  middle  Western  feed  lots. 

Their  hardiness  is  unequaled,  and  whether  on  the  plains  of  Montana  and  Dakota, 
with  a  blizzard  raging,  or  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  with  3  feet  of  snow  and  a  norther 
howling  around,  they  always  can  be  depended  on  to  pull  through,  if  any  ani'ual  can. 

With  the  cattlemen  the  Herefords  have  been  the  favorite  breed,  and  we  have  in 
our  borders  two  great  ranches  where  blooded  animals  of  this  breed  may  be  found, 
the  equal  of  any  strains  in  the  West. 

I  allude  to  the  ''Sierra  Bonita''  ranch  and  herd  of  Col.  H.  C.  Hooker,  near  Fort 
Grant,  and  the  "San  Rafael''  herd  of  the  Hon.  Colin  Cameron,  in  Pima  County. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  and  many  years'  hard  work  in 
breeding  up  a  herd  of  cattle  that  shall  be  second  to  none,  and  the  immense  sales  of 
their  bulls  this  year  at  what  must  be  considered  almost  extravagant  prices  prove  that 
their  efforts  have  broaght  them  profit  as  well  as  success. 

Among  the  sheep  men  the  Shropshire  or  ''Black -nosed''  sheep  have  of  late  been  a 
favorite  breed.  They  are  a  large-iramed  animal,  carrying  a  large  amount  of  wool, 
are  very  hardy,  and  seem  to  be  unusually  prolific  in  onr  cbmate. 

The  Soott  Brothers,  in  Navajo  County,  were  among  the  first  sheep  men  to  import 
these  sheep,  and  their  herds  now  show  the  improvement  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Others  have  quickly  followed  their  example,  until  Arizona  sheep  have  made  a  name 
for  themselves  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

PRICES. 

The  prices  of  live  stock  have  steadily  advanced  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to 
the  drought  in  California,  the  feeders  of  the  Salt  River  valley  were  called  upon  to 
supply  nearly  all  the  beef  for  southern  California,  which  caa'sed  prices  to  advance 
nntil  at  this  writing  first-class  beef  steers  are  quoted  at  £rom  4  to  4^  cents  on  Uie 
hoof,  a  price  which  has  not  been  equaled  for  many  years. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  Territory,  there  is  very  little  beef  sold,  so  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  compare  prices,  but  the  following  are  the  ruling  prices  to-day  for  the  classes 
of  cattle  given  and  known  as  ''stockers  and  feeders:" 

Dry  cows $19  and  $20 

Calves 8   to    10 

Yearling  steers 18  20 

Two-year  steers 20  22 

Three-year  steers 24  25 

At  these  prices  thousands  have  been  shipped  A*om  Arizona  to  the  northern  ranges 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  thousands  more  are  still  to  go. 
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At  this  writing  mnttoD  sheep  shipped  from  Holbrook  to  Kansas  City  are  bringing 
their  owners  a  net  price  of  from  $3.25  to  $4.45  per  head,  which  is  indeed  a  very  satis- 
factory figure. 

For  sheep' on  the  range  the  mling  price  is  aboat  $2.50  per  head,  bat  it  is  hard  to 
find  many  even  at  this  iignre. 

NUMBER  SOLD. 

It  is  too  early  In  the  season  to  predict  the  total  shipments  for  the  year,  bnt  an 
approximate  estimate  of  250,000  head  is^  I  think,  conservative.  Allowing  $20  each 
as  the  average  price  paid,  we  have  received  from  other  States  a  total  of  $5,000,000 
for  oor  cattle  this  year. 

The  number  of  sheep  shipped  has  been  considerable,  bnt  inasmuch  as  no  returns 
are  made  to  our  board  nor  other  records  kept  of  sheep  shipments  it  can  only  be 
guessed  at. 

I  am  told  by  Hon.  James  Scott,  of  Holbrook,  one  of  onr  leading  sheep  men,  that  in 
his  opinion  about  50,000  head  of  sheep  will  be  shipped  this  year  and  between  3,000,000 
and  4,000,(K)0  pounds  of  wool. 

Taking  the  sheep  at  an  average  of  $3.50  per  head  and  the  wool  at  an  average  of  11 
cents  per  pound,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $615,000  received  by  the  sheep  men  of  our 
Territory  from  their  flocks.  Mr.  Scott  estimates  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  Ari- 
zona at  500,000  head,  and  that  they  will  shear  an  average  of  7  pounds  per  hea  i  per 
year. 

THE  NBW  LIVK-8TOCK  LAW. 

Arizona  has  now  on  her  statute  books  one  of  the  best  laws  ever  passed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  stockman.  The  present  live-stock  sanitary  board  has  been  charged 
with  the  very  onerous  and  thankless  task  of  patting  this  new  law  into  efi*ect,  and  it 
has  proven  very  laborious. 

Few  foresaw  the  immense  amount  of  work  that  this  new  law  would  entail,  bnt 
to-day  the  work  is  practically  complete,  and  the  new  law  is  working  smoothly  and  sat- 
isfactorily. Under  our  old  system  of  registration  of  brands  by  counties  it  was  possible 
and  of  frequent  occurrence  for  one  man  to  record  a  brand  in  one  county  and  another 
man,  purposely  or  accidentally,  to  record  exactly  the  same  brand  in  an  adjoining 
eounty.  Inasmuch  as  the  animals  wearing  these  brands  ranged  at  will  over  the 
country,  and  the  county  lines  offered  no  barrier  to  their  travels,  it  was  a  source  of 
endless  confusion  and  litigation. 

Arizona  was  the  last  of  the  range  States  to  do  away  with  this  county  system 
and  have  one  central  place  where  all  brands  must  be  recorded,  and  where  one  set  of 
mf*n  conld  pass  on  the  granting  of  new  brands.  As  at  present  enforced  it  is  impos- 
sible for  two  men  to  have  exactly  the  same  brand  anywhere  in  the  Territory,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  under  the  new  law  were  transferred  from  county  records 
and  which  of  course  will  be  respected.  But  as  owners  are  learning  that  their  brand 
is  given  by  others  than  themselves  they  are  applying  to  the  board  for  new  brands, 
and  gradually  the  old  duplications  will  be  done  away  with. 

As  examples  of  this  duplication  under  the  old  law  I  will  state  that  there  were  no 
less  than  twelve  owners  using  the  X  brand,  the  F  brand,  the  A  brand,  the  N  brand, 
the  Z  brand,  and  the  J  brand,  besides  hundreds  of  cases  where  two  men  had.  the 
identical  brand  in  use  in  different  counties. 

The  dangers  of  this  were  not  so  apparent  until  our  heavy  shipments  of  cattle  were 
begun  and  the  inspectors  were  confronted  with  the  difiSculty  of  determining  to  whom 
the  cattle  belonged  when  they  had  the  same  brands.  Past  live-stock  boards  have 
found  themselves  sorely  perplexed  to  determine  to  whom  to  pay  the  money  for  stray 
animals  when  half  a  dozen  claimants  appeared,  each  owning  in  some  county  the 

!  brand  worn  by  the  stray. 

There  are  now  upon  our  brand  books  something  like  8,000  brands  and  marks;  and 
the  protection  afforded  to  each  owner  is  almost  absolute.    He  can  transfer  his  brand 
;  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  piece  of  real  estate,  and  men  buying  cattle  can  at 

■  once  find,  from  the  records,  in  whose  names  the  brands  are  recorded  and  whether 

there  are  any  liens  or  other  attachments  upon  the  cattle. 
:  Of  course,  in  putting  into  effect  such  a  large  work  there  has  been  some  friction  and 

difficulty.    Many  cattlemen  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  to 
^unsfer  their  brands  from  the  old  records,  henoe  found  themselves  barred  from  ob- 
taining their  old  brands.    This,  of  course,  was  unfortunate,  but  was  not  the  fault  of 
-,  the  law  nor  its  enforcement.    It  was  wholly  the  fault  of  tne  men  themselves.    The 

'  present  board  took  hold  of  this  work  at  a  very  critical  period,  when,  owing  to  the 

I  severe  illness  of  the  secretary  it  was  months  behind  and  the  work  of  the  office  was 

*  piled  up  mountain  hi^h.    New  issues  had  to  be  met  by  new  rulings,  many  delicate 

points  had  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon,  and  conditions  which  were  not  foreseen 
when  the  law  was  passed  were  taken  up  and  handled  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 
/  This  work  was  an  exceedingly  hard  and  disagreeable  task,  and  especially  so  as  the 
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members  of  the  1>oard  were  all  busiDess  men  with  private  affairs  which  demanded 
their  attention  almost  constantly.  Yet  for  over  two  months  the  work  was  carried 
forward,  assisted  by  as  many  clerks  as  coald  work  around  the  books,  nutil  to-day  it 
is  practically  completed. 

The  board  members  neglected  their  own  business,  working:  many  days  from  9  a.  m. 
until  midnight  in  order  to  hasten  matters,  and  when  I  say  that  we  have  personally 
compared  every  one  of  these  8,000  brands  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes,  and 
that  over  a  thousand  additional  brands  were  compared  and  rejected  owing  to  con- 
flicts with  other  brands.  I  think  the  work  of  the  board  will  be  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  this  tnousands  of  letters  were  received  and  promptly  answered, 
the  daily  mail  of  our  office  for  several  months  averaging  close  to  200  letters,  while 
the  office  work  was  often  seriously  delayed  by  the  nuoober  of  visitors  who  called 
to  personally  inquire  as  to  points  under  the  new  law. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  board  to  answer  every  inquiry  as  promptly  and  full^  as 
possible  and  we  have  been  most  fortunate  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  U.  Harrison 
as  secretary. 

Mr.  Harrison's  work  in  the  office  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  He  has  been 
extremely  diligent  in  hastening  to  completion  the  work  of  the  board,  and  the  books 
and  records  of  the  office  are  a  monument  to  his  ability,  skill,  and  neatness. 

In  addition  to  the  work  entailed  by  this  new  law  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the 
office  has  been  kept  up  to  date,  which  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

The  amount  received  for  stray  animals  this  year  far  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
year.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  at  this  time  there  is  not  a  single  stray  claim, 
where  the  claimant  has  any  right  to  the  mouev  whatever,  unpaid. 

With  the  brands  of  the  whole  Territory  at  nis  hand  the  chairman  is  able  at  once 
to  determine  to  whom  the  money  should  go,  except  in  cases  where  the  brand  is  not 
on  record,  when  it  has  been  our  rule  to  require  some  satisfactory  evidence  of  owner- 
ship before  paying  the  claim. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  parties  all  over  the  Territory  who  make 
it  their  business  to  scan  the  columns  of  the  stray  list  and  put  in  a  claim  for  every 
animal  advertised  that  they  can  see  the  least  possible  chance  for  getting  the  money. 
The  principal  objectors  to  the  operations  of  tnis  law  are  this  class  of  persons,  who, 
when  their  claims  are  rejected,  rail  against  the  board  and  deem  themselves  aggrieved. 

It  is  only  just  to  ourselves  to  say  that  the  board  is  sincere  in  its  efforts  to  pay 
these  claims  to  the  rightful  owners  and  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  claim- 
ants are  utter  strangers  to  us,  so  that  we  can  have  no  possible  personal  motive  in 
making  our  decisions.  The  same  point  will  hold  good  in  the  matter  of  the  rejection 
of  brands.  It  would  be  by  far  the  easiest  way  for  us  to  allow  a  brand  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so,  but  inasmuch  as  under  the  law  we  are  held  responsible  for  our 
actions  in  protecting  brands  already  recorded  we  are  forced  to  be  careful  and  just  to 
all  parties. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  in  determining  the  ownership  of  strays  I  wiU 
state  that  for  a  stra^  steer  sold  at  Fort  Huaohuacua  in  1897  there  were  no  less  than 
ten  claimants.  I  think  six  of  them  had  this  brand  recorded  by  transfer  from  county 
records,  while  the  balance  had  unrecorded  brands.  These  ten  claimants  came  from 
almost  every  county  in  the  Territory,  and  the  board,  after  carefully  comparing  the 
claims,  paid  the  money  to  a  party  living  at  the  shipping  point  but  whose  brand  was 
not  on  the  Territorial  books.  Although  his  brand  was  not  on  record  he  furnished  ns 
good  evidence  that  he  owned  cattle  in  this  brand,  and  as  he  lived  and  owned  cattle 
right  at  the  point  of  shipment  it  was  deemed  justly  his  steer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  every  other  one  of  the  claimants,  upon  learning  that 
their  claim  had  been  disapproved,  wrote  the  board  complaining  of  their  action  and 
berating  them. 

I  cite  these  instances  to  show  the  cattlemen  the  many  difficulties  that  surround 
these  matters  and  to  assure  them  that  we  are  trying  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  with 
everybody,  whether  his  brand  be  recorded  or  not. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  new  law  that  need  amending  and  improving,  and  at  the 
proper  time  I  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  board,  suggest  these  to  you.  I^robably  no  law 
was  ever  passed  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  alter  and  amend  it,  yet  I  think  the 
present  live-stock  law  of  Arizona  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  lack  of  ambigu- 
itv.  What  few  changes  are  demanded  can  be  easily  made  by  our  coming  legislature, 
add  the  stockmen  should  see  to  it  that  their  representatives  are  interested  in  this 
subject. 

The  law  has  already  stood  the  test  of  several  legal  attacks,  and  the  rulines  of  the 
board,  which  under  the  law  are  part  of  the  law,  have  been  sustained  by  the  decisions 
of  both  the  courts  and  the  attorney-general. 
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8ANITAKY  WORK. 

This  past  year  baa  been  an  unnsnally  actiye  one  in  this  line,  and  onr  very  capable 
and  efficient  veterinarian  has  worked  literally  day  and  night  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  Territory. 

Taking  them  up  in  their  importance  I  will  say  that  the  most  serions  trouble  was 
over  a  shipment  of  cattle  from  below  the  Government  quarantine  line  in  Texas. 

To  thorunghly  understand  this  I  will  explain  that  the  United  States  Government, 
which  establishes  this  line,  allows  cattle  from  below  there  to  go  anywliere  in  the 
United  States  between  November  1  and  January  15.  The  idea  of  this  is  that  the 
cold  weather  of  those  months  will  kill  the  ticks  which  carry  the  disease  germs,  and 
so  no  harm  may  come  to  the  cattle  coming  in  contact  with  those  from  below  the  line. 

This  will  hold  good  so  far  as  Northern  climates  may  be  concerned,  but  in  our  warmer 
latitudes  it  will  not  do.  The  question  has  never  arisen,  however,  because  few  cattle 
had  been  shipped  into  Arizona  except  high-bred  animals,  which  were  naturally  free 
from  disease.  This  shipment  was  offered  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  £1  Paso 
about  December  16,  18S^,  which  road  asked  for  permission  to  bring  them  into  our 
Territory  under  our  rules.  As  the  cattle  were  heavily  infe8ted  with  ticks,  and  came 
from  below  the  line,  they  did  not  have  nor  could  they  procure  a  clean  bill  of  health 
from  the  Government  iuHpector  at  El  Paso. 

The  matter  came  before  the  board  at  a  full  meeting  and  after  several  days  of  delay 
and  careful  investigation  we  decided  that  under  our  laws  we  had  no  power  to  keep 
these  cattle  out  in  this  open  season,  but  that  the  instant  they  crossed  the  Territorial 
line  we  could  place  them  in  quarantine  and  hold  them  until  all  danger  was  past, 
owner  to  pay  all  expenses  of  quarantine. 

We  hardly  exi)ected  the  owner  to  accept  these  conditions  but  to  our  surprise  he 
did  so  and  the  cattle  had  to  come.  They  were  met  at  the  State  line  by  Dr.  Norton 
and  were  placed  in  a  close  quarantine  for  about  ninety  days  at  Willcox  until  every 
evidence  of  danger  was  gone. 

However,  so  fearful  were  the  cattlemen  in  the  vicinity  that  there  were  still  some 
Inrkin^  germs  of  fever  left  that  they  voluntarily  made  up  a  purse  to  buy  the  cattle 
and  ship  them  out  of  the  country  rather  than  allow  the  owners  to  turn  them  loose 
on  the  open  range  at  Willcox  as  they  desired.  The  cattle  were  then  taken  to  a 
pastnre  and  kept  by  themselves  for  two  or  three  months  and  sold  for  beef. 

The  willingness  of  the  cattlemen  of  Wilcox  to  lose  over  $1,000  before  they  would 
risk  the  danger  of  infection,  even  when  the  board  and  Dr.  Norton  assured  them  there 
was  positively  no  danger,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  most  stringent  rules 
against  such  danger. 

The  board  has  now  taken  such  steps  and  published  such  rules  as  will  prevent  any- 
thing of  the  kind  happening  in  the  open  season  a^ain.  We  are  too  far  south  to 
trust  to  the  winters  to  kill  the  ticks,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  state  that  onr  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  has  met  the  hearty  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  Dr.  Salmon,  who  is  assisting  us  in  every  way. 

Hardly  had  we  got  rid  of  these  Willcox  cattle  when  the  cattlemen  of  California, 
whose  herds  were  starving,  owing  to  the  drought  in  that  State,  were  knocking  for 
admission. 

California  being  also  below  the  line,  and  badly  infested  with  ticks,  it  was  decided 
by  the  board  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  refuse  them  admission.  This  led  to  many  criti- 
cisms upon  us  by  parties  who  do  not  understand  the  conditions  that  exist  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  grass  lying  idle  it 
did  seem  hard  to  refuse  them  entrance.  But  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,  and  in  trying  to  do  our  California  friends  a  favor  we  were  liable  to  do  our- 
selves an  irreparable  injury  that  would  have  ruined  every  cattleman  in  Arizona  and 
plaeed  us  forever  below  the  fated  "fever  line."  Subsequently  one  or  two  States  did 
admit  California  cattle,  and  inasmuch  as  several  cases  of  fever  have  developed 
amongst  the  native  cattle,  it  is  deemed  strong  evidence  that  we  were  indeed  wise  to 
refase  to  let  them  come  in. 

In  this  connection  I  deem  it  but  right  to  refute  the  statement  that  we  even  refused 
the  cattle  from  California  passage  through  the  Territory  because  they  had  to  be 
unloaded  en  route.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  we  established  a  yard  at  Peach  Springs, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  and  at  Arizola,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  he  known  and 
nsed  as  ''quarantine  yards"  and  kept  solely  for  California  cattle. 

In  regard  to  the  cases  of  fever  imported  into  the  Salt  River  Valley  from  California 
and  which  have  been  watched  so  closely  from  its  discovery,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
whili>  we  shall  keep  the  suspicious  ranches  in  a  close  quarantine  for  some  time  yet, 
itill  it  is  the  opinion  of  us  all  that  we  have  utterly  stamped  out  every  vestige  of 
fever. 

The  cattlemen  of  Arizona  owe  to  Dr.  Norton  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  work  in 
this  case.  His  high  standing  with  the  Washington  authorities  enabled  us  to  act  and 
he  in  harmony  at  all  times  with  the  Bureau  officialsi  and  they  placed  in  his  hands 
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the  entire  management  of  this  case,  well  knowing  that  he  would  handle  it  with 
absolute  integrity  and  justice.  Had  it  not  been  bo,  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  man 
posted  on  the  subject  that  we  shoold  have  been  in  quarantine  long  ago  and  our  live- 
stock industry  ruined. 

It  is  no  overestimate  to  say  that  a  quarantine  on  Arizona,  such  as  California  has, 
would  lower  the  value  of  cattle  all  over  the  Territory  over  50  per  cent,  if  not  more. 

The  last  trouble  was  with  our  nei^^bors  on  the  south.  Fever  ticks  have  been  fonod 
for  some  time  in  the  Arispe  district,  in  Mexico,  and  as  early  as  December  last  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  Bureau  in  Washington  to  the  danger  of  our  being  infeettnl  by 
these  Mexican  cattle,  to  which  they  replied  that  they  were  carefully  watcbiug  it 
and  would  not  allow  any  fever  cattle  to  cross  the  line. 

In  May  of  this  year  Dr.  Norton  was  called  to  Bisbee  to  look  at  some  cattle  there, 
and  after  several  days  of  careful  investigation  enough  evidence  was  found  to  warrant 
him  in  refusing  them  admission  to  our  Territory,  although  no  objection  was  made  to 
their  being  loaded  at  Bisbee  for  shipment  to  other  States,  provided  the  Bisbee  yafds 
were  cleaned  and  fumigated. 

However,  no  one  else  wanted  them  any  more  than  we  did,  so  the  entire  shipment 
of  over  7,000  head  were  turned  back  and  not  allowed  to  oome  across. 

The  General  Government  is  still  investigating,  and  we  are  cooperating  with  them 
in  every  way  to  protect  the  health  of  the  cattle  of  Arizona. 

Among  the  horses  there  has  been  slight  trouble  with  glanders.  Curiously  enough, 
both  cases,  one  in  Navajo  County  and  the  other  in  Maricopa  County,  can  be  traced 
back  to  a  horse  that  came  into  Arizona  some  years  ago  from  Utah.  It  is  evident  that 
the  dread  disease  lies  dormant  for  a  long  time  until  the  proper  conditions  give  it  an 
opportunity  to  develop. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  both  these  cases  it  has  been  confined  to  the  horses  first 
afflicted,  and  no  spread  of  the  disease  has  been  discovered. 

There  has  been  a  constant  call  for  the  services  of  Dr.  Norton  from  all  parts  of  the 
Territory  and  it  has  been  a  hard  matter  to  attend  to  all  of  them.  Glanders  is  so 
greatly  dreaded  and  so  easily  spread  that  every  man  having  a  horse  sufi'ering  with 
a  bad  cold  thinks  it  is  glanders  and  at  once  demands  the  presence  of  Dr.  Norton. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  paid  for  and  what  he  is  presnmed  to 
do,  but  as  the  expense  of  sending  him  on  these  errands  is  very  heavy,  Dr.  Norton  has 
always  endeavored  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was  some  real  danger  before  sub- 
jecting the  Territory  to  this  expense. 

As  a  sample  of  these  calls,  I  will  state  that  at  one  time  this  spring  there  were 
demands  for  him  to  oome  and  see  suspicious  horses  at  Bisbee,  Holbrook,  Clifton, 
and  Prescott. 

We  have  always  urged  on  owners  of  stock  to  be  certain  they  had  a  genuine  case 
before  sending  for  the  Territorial  veterinarian  and  have  found  ourselves  criticized 
because  we  have  not  at  once  upon  receipt  of  letters  sent  Dr.  Norton  to  their  horses. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  always  endeavored  to  be  as  consistent  as  possible,  and  while 
not  ignoring  the  least  call  for  such  services  to  be  quite  certain  that  it  would  justify 
the  expense  before  sending  him. 

Among  the  hogs  there  has,  fortunately,  been  no  recurrence  of  the  severe  visitation 
of  the  disease  that  cost  the  hog  raisers  of  Glendale  and  vicinity  so  dearly  a  few 
years  ago,  but  at  the  same  time  a  watchful  eye  is  kept  upon  all  importations  of  hogs, 
none  being  admitted  until  they  have  been  carefully  examined  and  found  absolutely 
healthy. 

FUNDS. 

Under  the  law  creating  this  board  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Territorial  treasurer  all  moneys  for  strays  which  have  been  in  their  hands 
unclaimed  for  more  than  one  year. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  I  have  transferred  to  Col.  C.  W.  Johnstone,  Territorial 
treasurer,  the  sum  of  $8,500,  being  the  amount  of  moneys  in  our  hands  so  unclaimed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  cattlemen  to  feel  that  this  board  which  was  * 
created  for  their  benefit  and  protection  is  so  nearly  self-sustaining  and  virtually 
costs  the  taxpayers  but  little.    The  expenses  of  putting  into  effect  this  new  law 
have  been  very  heavy,  and  especially  »s  the  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  to  do 
certain  things,  but  made  no  appropriation  to  pay  for  them. 

In  these  cases  we'  obtained  from  the  attorney -general,  Hon.  C.  M.  Frazier,  his 
written  opinion  as  to  our  rights  in  the  premises. 

INSPECTION  8BRVICB. 

The  inspection  service  was  never  in  better  condition  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
system  is  as  near  perfect  as  is  possible  where  there  is  no  stated  salary  and  only  the 
fees  to  pay  for  the  work  done. 

New  Mexico  and  other  States  pay  their  inspector,  a  regular  salary,  and  by  this 
means  get  the  very  best  men  for  the  work. 

Of  course  at  the  large  shipping  points  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  till  the  place,  but  in 
the  little  towns  and  mining  camps,  where  stealing  of  cattle  for  beef  w  constantly 
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^oing  on,  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  a  good  man  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  law 
IS  strictly  enforced. 

Removals  in  the  service  have  been  made  only  when  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and 
then  only  after  careful  investigation  has  shown  the  party  to  be  incompetent. 

There  is  appended  hereto  a  list  of  cattle  shipments  made  np  to  July  1, 1898;  show- 
ing points  of  shipment  and  also  number  slauglitered  during  the  same  time. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  inspection  points,  together  with  the  number 
sud  class  of  stock  shipped  and  slaughtered  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898 : 


Town. 

Slangh- 

Cattle 
shipped. 

Hogs 
shipped. 

Horsea 
shipped. 

AriTscft 

102 
120 
100 

Ajshfork                       

7,282 

ArA^i^ips  ......T     T-T-r ---....-.... .... 

ArixoU  

1,685 

562 

Apache 

945 

30 

280 

1,790 

65 

0 

63 

3 

142 

1, 157 

608 

192 

91 

6 

10 

139 

BoenosAvrM ......--...- 

Beneon    *     

4,706 
14,143 

Bitbee 

Birbnz 

Bne?s.    - ... 

449 

599 

12,307 

Bowie - 

Cslftboiuut                         ...... ^. ..»-.... 

36 

QknflCTande                  ....,-- xTT---r T-T- 

Clifion  .....^.. 

2,533 

1,975 

1,838 

265 

Goiigree4... 

CriUeBden 

ClisipArral    ..-.» ^-.^....^-r t..,.. 

CoDcbo - 

Canyon 

Orownkine 

Dmiean 

299 
4,738 
8,940 

DoA  Lois 

Del  Rio .'- 

14 

43 

647 

248 

126 

125 

110 

1,167 

20 

290 

136 

232 

1,034 

.1,448 

41. 

485 

274 

625 

351 

.  23 

553 

159 

22 

1,873 

4,380 

12 

203 

8 

47 
107 
1,429 
14 
10 

Fairbank 

FlantAfT r-- r-r ^r r 

7,646 

p^SS:;.:.::.:::::.::. 

G^iTOfilBIO  ^T..rr....T. - -- 

20,833 
1,186 
11,596 

Gflabend 

Gleadaie 



3,045 

22 

Globe : 

Greaterrfllo      .     ...........••.-• - 

Haoklwrry                        -r   .r 

8,106 
14,574 
-  6,310 

Holbrook    '. 

12 

Hu'-hnoa -- ^.ttt  -^t-.. 

j«Awr~ :;::::::.:::;:: :::::..::.:: : 

Ktrkland       .        .. 

5,862 
266 

Kimnnan    ....r..... 

HamnMrth 

Mctt 

67 

Morend 

KiTaio 

3,348 
1,674 

255 

No3l«:::::::::::::::::::: :.:.:;:::.:.:::::::;:: 

Oro  Blaooo    

Pantano 

8,764 

768 

18,575 

PreeooU 

Photnix 

322 

49 

PalMftM 

72 

Pcaree •• 

Peach  Snrinse 

Bodin^^  .:..:: . 



seiimS  :.:...; 

532 

Si^iSU::::::::::::::::::;.::... :...::::::::::::::;;:;:::: 

SBrinnrviHc 

1,804 
10, 613 

SisSot  .;.;;.:.. :.....:..!....:...::.. 

Soooita 

1,646 
2,031 

Safford 



Sahnarito 

10 
59 

8t€'am  Pomp 

Solomonville 

7*4 
33,646 
13,966 

TocROtt 

4,116 

450 

300 

56 

38 

42 

840 

18 

624 

863 

1,805 

Tempe 

ToQ^fltone..  .         

Thomas,  Fort 

Table  Monntain • 

Wlrkenbare 

728 
41,618 

wflicox  ..^::::.::;;; : 

Walnnt  Grove           

whialow   ..           

2,175 

WiUiama 

Vtrot                                

360 

Total               

80,726 

253,318 

17, 193 

191 
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During  the  year  there  were  sold  by  the  daly  appointed  inspectors  of  the  board 
strays  to  the  namber  of  407  head,  amounting  to  $4,846.27,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  sent  to  the  board,  as  provided  by  law,  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  when  found. 
Daring  the  same  period  the  board  paid  313  claims,  amounting  to  $3,764.14. 

TBBBITORIAL  PRISON. 

The  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Territorial  prison  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1898,  shows  the  following  as  gleaned  from  the  reports 
made  during  that  time,  and  the  prison  record  kept  of  prisoners,  as 
received  and  discharged. 

STATISTICAL. 

There  were  in  confinement,  June  30, 1897,  206  male  prisoners  and  3 
female  prisoners,  and  the  receipts  and  discharges  during  the  year  were 
as  follows: 


Received. 

Discharged. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

miird  niiArt^r  1897  •.••••••••••.••••••••«••••••••••.••••••••« 

19 
84 

10 
23 

206 

29 
53 
15 
16 

1 

Fourth  a uarter.  1897 

1 

8 

First  Quarter.  1898 

Socona  ail iirter  1898                 

Tfi  nnntlnAniAnt.  >TiinA  30.  lRfl7 

8 

Total 

292 

4 

113.                    A 

This  leaves  in  confinement,  June  30, 1898, 179  male  prisoners. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  expenditures  and  receipts  for  the  year,  by  quarters,  are  as  follows : 


Expenditures.     Becefpts. 


Third  quarter,  1897  . 
Fourth  quarter,  1897 
First  Quarter,  1898  .. 
Second  quarter,  1898 

Total 


$9,681.38 
12, 1»0  24 
12, 463. 39 
11,073.03 


♦1.289.01 

1, 048. 73 

635.11 

716.15 


45, 378. 04 


8,089.00 


The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  place  of  birth,  habits,  religion, 

and  nature  of  the  crime  of  each  prisoner: 
Number  from  each  county : 

Apache 3 

Coconino 14 

Cochise 23 

Gila 15 

Graham 19 

Maricopa 28 

Mohave 2 

Navajo 4 

Pima 36 

Pinal 11 

Yavapai 22 

Yuma 2 


Total 179 

Nativity :  = 

Native  bom 84 

Foreign  born 95 

Total 179 

Beligiou :  === 

Catholic 102 

Prot(^8tant 25 

No  religion 52 

Total 179 


Education : 

Bead  and  write HI 

Neither  read  nor  write 68 

Total 179 

Crime: 

Against  person 75 

Agaiust  property 1(H 

Total 179 

Intemperate 127 

Temperate 52 

Total 179 

Use  tobacco 174 

Do  not  use  tobacco 5 

Total 179 

Married 42 

Single 137 

Total 17& 
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LABOR. 

There  have  been  9,545  days'  work  performed  by  prisoners  on  the  canal 
under  contract  with  the  State  of  Arizona  Improvement  Company  at  the 
contract  price  of  70  cents  per  day,  which  was  a  net  earning  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  $6,981.50.  Beside  which  the  prisoners  have  cut  for  the  use  of 
tiie  prison  about  4,000  cords  of  wood.  This  wood  cost  about  50  cents 
per  cord  as  against  the  contract  price  heretofore  paid  contractors  of 
12.75  per  cord. 

Prisoners  cutting  this  wood  were  allowed  a  deduction  of  one  month 
firom  their  sentence  for  every  12  cords  cut,  and  the  result  was  highly 
satis&ctory. 

COMMERCE  AND  RAILROADS. 

All  the  railroads  of  the  Territory  report  a  very  satisfactory  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  during  the  past  year,  and  considerable  con- 
struction work  has  been  done  on  new  lines.  Nearly  all  of  the  railroads 
of  the  Territory  have  made  numerous  and  extensive  improvements  in 
their  rolling  stock,  roadbeds,  building  new  bridges,  relaying  ties  and 
rails,  repairing,  overhauling,  and  renewing  passenger  equipment,  build- 
ings, etc. 

The  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railway  connects  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Bowie  Station,  in  Cochise  County,  and  extends 
north  to  Globe,  a  distance  of  about  140  miles.  This  road  will  certainly 
prove  of  very  great  benefit  in  the  way  of  development  and  civilization. 
It  traverses  the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  the  upper  Gila,  affording  the 
iianners  necessary  transportation  facilities  for  their  produce,  crosses  the 
San  Carlos  Indian  Eeservation,  the  home  of  the  hitherto  dangerous 
Apaches,  impressing  them  with  its  civilizing  influences,  and  gives  to 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  productive  mining  sections  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, which  surrounds  the  city  of  Globe,  an  outlet  for  its  great  min- 
eral wealth  and  facilities  for  developing  and  working  the  mines,  the 
value  of  which  under  these  improved  conditions  can  scarcely  be 
estimated. 

The  Prescott  and  Eastern  Bailroad  has  been  constructed  during  the 
present  year  from  a  point  on  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Bail- 
way,  about  6  miles  north  of  Prescott,  to  Mayer,  a  distance  of  26J 
mil€»,  in  ordet  to  provide  railroad  facilities  to  the  rapidly  developing 
mining  districts  tributary  thereto.  This  line  penetrates  a  rich  mining 
seetion,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  imx)oi1;ant  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Territory. 

The  line  of  the  Arizona  and  Southeastern  Bailroad  i^om  Fairbank  to 
Bisbee,  a  distance  of  36.2  miles,  has  been  entirely  relaid  with  60-pound 
rails,  and  a  branch  line  has  been  built  firom  a  point  8.8  miles  distant 
from  Bisbee  to  the  international  boundary,  a  distance  of  4  miles* 

The  Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Canyon  Bailway  has  been  surveyed  from  the 
town  of  Williams,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  a  distance  of  about  65  miles,  and  some  construction  work 
done.  This  road  when  completed,  it  is  claimed,  will  developisome  rich 
copper  and  coal  mines,  and  furnish  an  easy  means  of  access  by  tourists 
to  the  greatest  natural  wonder  of  the  earth,  the  incomparable  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

A  company  has  also  been  incorporated  to  build  a  railroad  from  Eang- 
man,  Mohave  County,  on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  through  a  rich  mineral  section. 

IKT  98 — ^Mis ^21 
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The  following  railroads  are  now  being  operated  in  the  Territory: 

Milea. 

Southern  Pacific  of  ArizoDa 383 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 393 

Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix 197 

Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern 140 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona 87 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 38 

Arizona  and  Southeastern 54 

Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Valley 43 

Prescott  and  Eastern 27 

Congress  Gold  Company 4 

Total 1,366 

The  Southern  Pacific  passes  «long  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory 
from  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  River,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cochise 
County,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Yuma,  Maricopa,  Pinal,  Pima, 
and  Cochise. 

The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  crosses  north  of  the  center  of  the  Territory  near 
the  thirty-fifth  parallel  and  passes  through  the  counties  of  Apache, 
Yavapai,  Coconino,  and  Mohave. 

The  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  runs  from  Benson,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  in  Cochise  County,  to  Nogales,  in  the  same  county,  at  the 
Mexican  line. 

The  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  runs  from  Clifton,  in  Graham  County, 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Lordsburg,  K  Mex. 

The  Arizona  and  Southeastern  runs  from  Bisbee,  Cochise  County,  to 
Benson,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  the  same  county. 

The  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Valley  runs  from  Maricopa, 
Pinal  County,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  Phoenix,  Maricopa  County, 
with  a  branch  from  Tempe,  Maricopa  County,  to  Mesa,  in  the  same 
county. 

The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  runs  from  Ashfork,  on  the  line 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  through  the  counties  of  Yavapai  and  Maricopa, 
to  Phoenix. 

The  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  runs  from  Bowie,  on  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  in  Cochise  County,  to  Globe,  Gila  County. 

The  Prescott  and  Eastern  runs  from  a  point  on  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott 
and  Phoenix,  Yavapai  County,  to  Mayer,  in  the  same  county. 

The  Congress  Gold  Company  Railroad  runs  from  Congress  Station, 
on  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix,  in  Yavapai  County,  to  the 
Congress  mine. 

EDUCATION. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  on 
the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  during  the  year: 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  in  the  schools  of  the  Territor3% 
Reports  to  tbis  office  from  the  varions  connty  superintendents  state  that  greater 
progress  has  been  made,  and  as  a  rule  the  schools  are  in  better  condition,  tiian  ever 
before  in  their  history.  I  find  throaghout  the  Territory  an  increased  and  increasing 
interest  in  school  work,  not  only  among  the  teachers,  but  among  patrons  as  well. 
The  statistical  reports  bear  out  the  statement  that  our  schools  are  now  enioying  a 
period  of  prosperity  and  progress  which  can  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  all  Mends 
of  education.  I  have  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  school  officers  who  are  dili- 
gent in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  enthusiastic  in  doing  efficient  work  for  the 
schools. 
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BKVEKUE. 

For  the  sopport  of  the  schools  au  anuual  tax  of  3  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property  Ib  levied.  The  amoant  so  obtained  is  apportioned  to  the  several  counties 
aecoiding  to  the  school  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years.  For  the 
furtiier  support  of  the  schools  the  supervisors  of  each  county  are  required  to  levy  an 
tnnual  tax  of  not  leas  than  30  cents  nor  more  than  80  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property  in  their  severe  counties.  The  amounts  so  raised  from  taxation  are  further 
augmented  by  amounts  received  from  the  lease  of  school  lands,  which  has  amounted 
to  no  inconsiderable  sum  the  past  year,  poll  taxes,  money  received  from  fines  and 
forfeitures,  and  gambling  licenses. 

The  apportionment  of  county  school  moneys  is  based  upon  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  schools. 

TBXT-BOOKS. 

Many  of  the  text-books  in  use  in  our  schools  had  become  more  or  less  antiquated 
and  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  changes  should  be  made  so  as  to  give  to  our  schools 
the  advantages  of  the  latest  advances  in  educational  work.  Changes  such  as  were 
deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  have  now  been  made,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  result  of  the  change  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  schools;  besides  there 
will  be  a  great  saving  to  the  patrons  on  the  cost  of  the  books. 

TEACHERS,  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  AXD  DIPLOMAS. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  State  or  Territory  are  there  more  earnest  and  efficient 
teachers  than  are  those  of  Arizora.  They  are  progressive  and  devoted  to  their  work, 
and  have  brought  the  schools  up  to  a  very  desirable  standard  of  excellence. 

Thestandardfor  examinations,  while  not  over  critical,  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  other  State  or  Territory.  Those  who  have  taught  successfully  for  ten 
years,  at  least  one  of  which  was  in  this  Territory  on  a  first-^rade  certificate,  and 
who  shall  pass  a  successftil  examination  in  the  history  of  education,  pedagogy,  school 
eeoDomy,  and  school  government  are  entitled  to  life  diplomas. 

Teachers  who  have  taught  successfully  for  five  years  may  receive  educational 
diplomas  valid  for  six  years,  without  examination. 

Holders  of  diplomas  from  universities  and  chartered  colleges  may  receive  first- 
grade  Territorial  certificates  without  examination,  at  the  option  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  those  who  pass  the  required  examinations  before  the  Territorial 
board  of  examiners,  and  those  who  pass  the  required  examinations  before  county 
boards  of  examination,  may  receive  first  and  second  grade  Territorial  or  county 
certificates. 

Applicants  for  first-grade  certificates  must  receive  85  per  cent,  and  applicants  for 
second-grade  certificates  must  receive  80  per  cent. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1898 : 


Connty. 

Teachers. 

School  dis- 
tricts. 

Boys  enrolled. 

OiriB  enrolled. 

Total  enrolled. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

Apaeha 

120 
25 
12 
V5 
33 
89 
12 
30 
43 
16 
46 
14 

19 
27 
U 
15 
38 

22 
46 
18 
51 
13 

11 
18 
6 
13 
24 
47 
11 
14 
25 
10 
38 
10 

12 
20 

6 
13 
29 
47 
U 
15 
29 
13 
40 

9 

451 
556 
244 
293 
870 
1,985 
129 
366 
991 
256 
701 
211 

457 
673 
236 
251 
954 

2,068 
146 
408 

1,084 
283 
811 
223 

401 
477 
244 
240 
848 
1,711 
131 
392 
842 
252 
625 
195 

422 
594 
240 
198 
955 
1.869 
158 
453 
922 
271 
753 
284 

852 
1,033 

488 

5.13 
1.718 
3,646 

260 

758 
1,833 

608 
1,326 

406 

879 

Coehiw 

1,267 
476 

Coooolno 

Qila 

449 

Graham 

1,909 

3,937 
304 

SSve:.:;:;:::::::::;::::::: 

KaTaio 

861 

pw?.:::::::::::::::::::::;: 

2,006 
554 

Pinal                           

Yavanai 

1,664 

Ynma^.        ..::..... 

407 

Total 

354 

365 

227 

244 

7,003 

7,594 

6,358 

7,119 

13, 361 

14, 613 
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as  an  edncational  institntion  is  a  brief  one.  Considering  this  short  period  of  devel- 
opment it  has  made  worthy  progress  and  has  attained  to  a  good  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  following  facta  with  respect  to  the  location,  buildings^  eqnipmenty  and  work 
of  the  university,  part  of  which  are  taken  from  the  last  register,  will  be  of  interest. 
By  them  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  of  the  institntion 
is  carried  on  are  favorable  to  growth  and  development. 

The  University  of  Arizona  is  located  near  Tncson,  the  county  seat  of  Pima  County, 
one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Territory. 

Tucson  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  312  miles  west  of  El 
Paso,  Tq^.,  and  500  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  It  is  easily  reached  from  both 
East  and  West  without  change^  and  has  railway  connections  with  central  and  north- 
em  portions  of  the  Territory  via  Maricopa,  and  with  Northeastern  States  via  Dom- 
ing. The  town  lies  in  a  broad,  flat  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  2,400  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountatna.  Its  dry,  healthful  situation,  with  its  mild, 
equable  climate,  have  made  Tucson  a  famous  health  resort,  particulary  for  pulmo- 
n^rj  patients. 

Tlie  winter  climate  is  especially  good.  Its  temperature  is  cool  and  refreshing, 
without  being  severe.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  during  the  average  year  is 
about  20^  F.  above  zero.  But  little  rain  falls  during  the  winter ;  fogs  are  unknown ; 
cloudy  days  are  rare,  the  percentage  of  sunshine  throuji^hout  the  winter  being 
greater  than  that  recorded  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  temperature  ranges  high,  but  the  dry  heat  of  this  region  differs  greatly 
from  the  moist  and  oppressive  heat  of  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  States.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  air  the  highest  temperatures  known  are  less  oppressive  to 
the  senses  and  less  dangerous  to  the  health  than  the  summer  heat  of  the  Mississippi 
States. 

The  total  amount  of  rainfall  averages  less  than  twelve  inches.    Of  this  amount 


fully  one-half  falls  during  July  and  Aueust,  yet  the  amount  is  so  small  as  not  to 
materially  increase  the  atmospheric  humidity,  and  the  summers  are  found  remark- 
ably health]^.  In  general  the  climate  may  be  described  as  well  suited  to  nearly  all 
people,  but  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  young  and  to  those  who  can  not  endure 
with  comfort  or  safety  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  the  sudden  changes  of 
Northern  climates. 

BUiLDmas. 

The  main  building  is  200  by  105  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  the  lower  story  of  gray 
itone,  the  upper  of  red  brick,  and  is  conipletely  surrounded  by  a  wide  two-story 
veranda.  This  building  contains  the  offices,  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
apparatus  rooms  of  the  various  departments,  an  assembly  room,  the  libraries  of  the 
university  and  experiment  station,  and  the  Territorial  museum.  Adjoining  the  main 
building  is  the  mining  annex,  80  by  60  feet,  filled  with  metallurgical  machinery, 
while  near  by  is  the  new  brick  builcUuff  erected  especially  for  the  work  in  assaying. 

Three  cottages  have  been  built,  rhey  are  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
were  intended  to  accommodate  each  two  families.  They  were  orij^inally  designed  for 
homes  for  instructors,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  for  accommodations  for  students  on 
the  university  grounds,  two  of  the  cottages  have  been  converted  into  homes  for 
young  ladies,  and  fhrniBh  excellent  accommodations  for  twenty-five  persons,  while 
the  third  is  used  as  a  residence  for  the  president. 

A  dormitory,  built  of  a  fine  quality  of  gray  stone,  two  stories  in  height,  has  been 
provided  as  a  home  for  male  students.  It  contains  a  students'  dining  room,  kitchen 
connected  tiierewith,  and  twenty  rooms,  each  large  enough  to  aceommodate  two 
students. 

Other  buildings  are  the  boiler  house,  which  also  contains  the  well  and  pump, 
whereby  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  general  purposes  is  obtained;  the  two 
greenhouses,  one  of  which  has  Just  been  supplied  with  a  greenhouse  boiler  to  furnish 
artificial  heat  when  needed;  a  small  cottage,  and  a  temporary  wooden  building  used 
as  a  young  men's  dormitory. 

EQUIPMBNT. 

Xl^snf.— The  library  is  increasing  in  efficiency  with  the  growth  of  the  institution. 
The  books  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  with  a  view  both  to  the  requirements 
of  the  various  departments  of  instruction  and  also  to  the  building  up  of  a  well-bal- 
anced, symmetrical  collection  of  books.  All  the  works  are  new  and  standard.  The 
scientific  works  represent  the  highest  and  latest  authority,  while  the  literary  and 
historical  departments  contain  only  the  best  known  and  most  thoroughly  tried 
authors.  A  main  object  in  making  the  selection  has  been  to  furnish  students  with 
books  of  the  highest  class  and  to  encourage  them  in  habits  of  careful  reading.  Com- 
plete bound  sets  of  the  leading  American  periodicals  are  being  collected  every  year, 
so  that  the  library  is  already  valuable  as  a  means  of  research  in  the  present-day 
9'Tobleiiis. 
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The  latest  editions  of  the  best  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries  are  constantly  at  the 
students'  disposal.  The  leading  American  scientific  and  literary  publications,  as 
well  as  the  Territorial  newspapers,  are  found  in  the  reading  room. 

Aside  from  GoTeniment  publications  and  pamphlets,  the  library  contains  3,100 
bound  volumes,  of  which  800  have  been  added  during  the  present  year.  Of  the 
whole  number  about  three-fifths  are  scientific  works,  the  remainder  belonging  to 
general  literature,  biography,  and  history. 

A  complete  card  catalogue  of  authors  and  titles  is  maintained. 

Chemistry . — ^The  chemical  laboratories  are  two  in  number.  The  smaller  one,  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  main  building,  is  for  the  use  of  students,  and  is  equipped  for  teach- 
ing the  theories  and  practice  of  chemical  science.  The  room  for  laboratory  work  is 
well  lighted,  provided  with  gas,  good  water,  working  desks,  ventilating  hoods,  an 
abundance  of  apparatus,  and  chemicals  with  which  to  carry  on  experimental  work, 
and  can  be  made  to  accommodate  about  twenty-four  students.  A^oining  the  large 
room  is  a  small  storeroom  stocked  with  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  principles 
of  chemistry  and  containing  well-selected  collections  of  chemical  substances. 

The  experiment  station  laboratory  occupies  three  large  working  rooms  and  two 
small  storerooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  main  building.  This  laboratory  is  devoted 
to  analytical  work  in  chemical  investigations  relating  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Territory.  It  is  excellently  equipped  for  the  special  lines  of  investigation  in 
which  it  is  engaged;  and,  although  not  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  studenta,  it 
has  educational  value  for  those  who  desire  to  witness  the  operations  of  a  working 
laboratory.  The  equipment  includes  chemical  balances,  chemical  apparatus  and 
supplies,  machinery  for  preparing  samples,  and  special  appliances  for  tne  analysis  of 
milK,  agricultural  products,  tanning  materials,  and  soils. 

Biology,— The  biological  laboratories  occupy  three  rooms  in  the  southwest  half, 
•econd  floor,  of  the  south  wing  of  the  main  building.  These  rooms  are  pii>ed  for 
gas  and  water  and  liberally  provided  with  apparatus  for  research  and  for  giving 
instruction  on  biological  subjects.  Students  pursuing  histological  work  are  pro- 
vided without  expense  with  simple  and  compound  microscopes,  as  the  nature  of 
their  work  demands.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  microtomes,  culture  baths, 
oven,  and  other  accessories  used  in  modem  metnods  of  research. 

A  herbarium,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  sheets  of  plants,  mostly  indigenous 
to  the  Southwest,  a  large  percentage  being  from  Arizona,  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  equipment.  Some  fifty  cases  of 'insects,  including  one  large  cabinet,  is  of  value 
in  giving  instruction  in  entomology  and  to  illustrate  the  economic  insects  of  Arizona. 
The  work  in  general  and  systematic  zoology  is  sreatly  facilitated  by  the  Herbert 
Brown  collection  of  birds,  and  by  other  zoological  material  which  has  been  brought 
together  in  the  past  five  years. 

To  aid  in  the  study  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  there  are 
provided  articulate  and  disarticulate  human  skeletons,  plaster  and  papier  mftch^ 
models  of  the  important  organs,  and  microscopical  preparations  illustrating  the 
structure  of  the  various  tissues.  The  equipment  also  includes  special  apparatus  for 
use  of  advanced  students  in  this  department. 

Agfioulture. — Two  rooms  upon  the  first  floor  and  near  the  central  part  of  the  main 
building  are  used  for  the  work  in  the  study  of  agriculture  and  for  the  a^rricnltural 
experiment  station  headquarters.  The  equipment  is  quite  complete.  There  have 
been  imported  from  Europe  several  of  the  best  Azoux  models  of  portions  of  the 
domestic  animals,  showing  normal  and  morbid  conditions;  also  several  oases  of 
products  of  the  vegetable  Kingdom.  A  very  large  collection  of  garden  and  farm 
seeds  has  been  secured  and  arranged  in  jars  and  properly  labeled.  There  is  also  a 
selection  of  garden  tools  and  instruments  used  in  veterinary  surgery.  Recently 
there  has  been  imported  f^om  Germany  a  collection  of  charts  illustrating  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  some  of  the  fruits  and  grains.  Specimens  of  the  beet  fruits, 
grains,  and  other  farm  products  are  constantly  received  for  examination;  also  speci- 
mens of  abnormal  nature. 

Laboratory  work  is  provided  for  in  the  greenhouses,  and  in  field  work  upon  the 
university  grounds.  Tne  general  library  contains  many  of  the  standard  and  most 
valuable  of  the  recent  publications  upon  agriculture  and  its  various  branches 
and  the  science  on  which  it  is  based.  All  the  bulletins  and  reports  of  experiment 
stations  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  are  on  file  in  the  station  library, 
and  the  principal  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  are  upon  the  tabie  of- the 
reading  room. 

Civil  and  hydraulic  engineering, — ^Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  first  actual  engage- 
ment secured  by  the  civil  engineering  student  will  be  either  in  the  field  with  a  sur- 
veying party  or  in  the  drafting  office,  the  equipment  of  this  department  has  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  developing  the  highest  skill  in  these  fundamental  lines  of 
work.    Already  liberal,  it  is  being  constantly  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  a  lar^e  number  of  technical  books  and  {periodicals  contained  in 
the  general  library,  this  department  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
reference  works  concerning  its  special  lines  of  investigation. 
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Mining  and  meiallurgif, — The  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy  is  well  equipped 
for  giving  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  arts  of  mining  and 
metallurgy  in allits  branches. 

The  assay  laboratory  is  equipped  with  assay  furnaces  for  crucible  work,  for  scori- 
fying and  cupelling,  and  for  retorting  mercury  from  amalgam.  An  adjoining  room, 
supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  electric  current,  has  a  roomy  hood  for  work  inyolving 
ftimee,  with  tables  and  desks  for  student  work,  besides  all  needed  appliances  for 
assaying  by  dry  and  wet  methods,  including  electrolysis. 

The  laboratory  also  has  desks  and  fittings  for  the  chemical  work  required  in 
metallurgical  and  mineralogical  inyestigations,  and  the  analysis  of  ores,  mineral 
fertilizers,  and  qualitative  tests  of  minerals. 

Mechanical  engineering  andphy$ic$, — The  facilities  for  experimental  demonstration 
of  all  important  phenomena  are  very  complete.  The  lecture  table  is  supplied  with 
gas,  water,  electric  currents  ftom  primary  and  storage  batteries  and  froD}  the  large 
dynamo. 

Adjacent  to  the  lecture  room  is  the  apparatus  room,  where  are  kept  the  many 
instruments  owned  by  the  university.  Both  these  rooms  open  into  the  large  physi- 
cal laboratory,  where  the  students  verify  for  themselves  the  laws  set  forth  in  the  text- 
books and  lectures. 

These  excellent  facilities  for  instruction  and  scientific  research,  in  the  hands  of 
an  efficient  faculty,  afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  youth  of  the  Territory  to  secure 
a  liberal  education. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  professors  and  instructors  has  been  15,  and 
tiie  students  have  numbered  156. 

The  academic  work  of  the  school  will  be  understood  from  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  courses  of  instruction.  These  courses  and  all  the  privileges  of  the 
oniversity  are  open  to  all  qualified  persons  of  either  sex  without  charge. 

Three  re^lar  four-year  courses  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  are  offered,  viz,  liter- 
al and  scientific,  engineering  and  mining,  agriciuture. 

In  each  course  the  work  is  partly  requir^  and  partly  elective.  Four  hours  of 
recitation  a  day  are  required  in  each  course  as  full  work.  In  laboratory  work  two 
to  two  and  one-half  hours  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  hour. 

Persons  of  mature  age  and  with  sufficient  preparation,  who  are  not  candidates  for 
a  degree,  will  in  some  cases  be  admitted  to  regular  classes  as  special  students  with- 
out having  taken  the  required  work  of  the  Tower  years  of  tne  course;  provided, 
however,  tiiiat  in  all  such  cases  they  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  giving 
the  course  that  they  can  take  the  work  with  profit  to  themselves  and  without  detri- 
ment to  the  work  of  the  regular  class. 

Work  is  offered  in  the  following  lines:  English  language  and  literature,  Latin, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  history  and  civics,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  mineralogy  and  geology,  drawing  and  shopwork,  engineering,  mining. 

Students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  required  work  and  the  specified 
amount  of  elective  work  in  either  of  the  four-year  courses  are  given  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science. 

The  advanced  degrees  of  master  of  science  and  master  of  arts  are  conferred  upon 
bachelors,  graduates  of  this  university  or  from  institutions  of  equivalent  grade, 
who  have  successfully  pursued  a  course  of  study  marked  out  by  the  faculty  and 
requiring  not  less  than  one  year. 

The  degrees  of  civil  engineer,  mining  engineer,  irrigation  engineer,  and  electrical 
•ngineer  are  open  to  graduates,  properly  prepared,  who  have  pursued  special  lines  of 
post-^aduate  work  in  accordance  with  faculty  regulations. 

Besides  this  work  of  college  grade,  the  university  maintains  a  preparatory  school, 
whose  course,  occupying  three  years,  has  been  especially  designed  for  those  who 
hare  not  had  sufficient  training  to  enter  the  dasses  of  the  freshman  year. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  faculty  to  engage  in  any  work  which  can  as  well  be  done 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory ;  but  we  have  found  it  impracticable  to  dis- 
pense with  classes  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  work  of  the  higher  classes. 
This  course  affords  thorough  training,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  provides  a  good  founda- 
tion for  future  studies.  One  of  its  main  objects  is  to  give  training  in  the  best 
methods  of  study— to  teach  pupils  to  think.  In  many  cases  students  lacking  neither 
in  zeal  nor  ability  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  knowing  how  best  to  direct  their 
energies  to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  win  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  instructors  in 
the  preparatoiy  school  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  which  has  been  heretofore  the 
most  serious  hindrance  to  educational  process. 

To  each  student  who  completes  the  studies  of  the  preparatoi^  course  a  certificate 
stating  that  fEbct  will  be  given,  which  certificate  will  entitle  the  nolder  to  admittance 
to  the  higher  courses  of  the  university  without  examination. 

THE  ABIZONA  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  general  instruction  in  the  arts  of  mining — metal- 
lurgy and  assaying— this  department  of  the  university  is  provided  with  a  mill  for 
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•rkiDg  ores  in  large  or  small  quantities  from  a  few  pounds  weight  to  a  ton  or 
»re.  Sf  ill  tests  can  be  made  by  either  the  small  S-stamp  mill  or  b^  the  large  5-8tamp 
ttery.  There  are  rolls  for  roller  crushing,  and  jigs  and  Rittinger  tables  for 
icentrating  ores. 

QUALITATIVB  EXAMINATIONS. 

[n  order  to  promote  knowledge  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona  and  to  dissemi- 
te  accurate  information  regarding  the  minerals  and  rook  formations  and  their 
itribution,  qualitative  teste  or  determinations  of  the  nature  of  mineral  substances 
t  requiring  an  assay  are  made  gratuitously  upon  samples  sent  by  mail  or  delivered 
the  institution  without  charge. 

QUANTITATIVB  DETERMINATIONS. 

S^en  quantitative  determinations  or  analyses  are  required,  or  when  assays  show- 
r  theqnantity  and  value  of  a  metal  or  metals  are  necessary,  a  charge  is  made, 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Territorial  law  of  March,  1897,  regir^"*'*"'*  *^'^  «-s«^-  -*• 
« to  be  charged  for  an  assay  at  the  university.    These  rati 
lowing  schedule: 

Assaying  ores  from  Jruiona, 

ver  and  gold,  or  either 

ver,  gol^  and  copper 

pper 

es  containing  more  than  three  common  metals < 

The  following  rates  have  been  established  by  the  board  of  r 
)S  taken  from  deposits  or  mines  without  the  Territory  of  Ariz 

Assaying  ares  from  without  the  limits  of  Arizom 

[ver  and  gold,  or  either  alone 

sr.::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::;::::::::::::::::;:::;:;: 

QC 

m 

ioa 

umina 

&jid  for  other  determinations  such  rates  as  the  director  of  the  c 
each  instance,  fix. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  MUSEUM. 

rhe  Arizona  legislature,  session  1893,  passed  an  act  establishii 
the  university.  The  object  of  this  is  to  collect  materials  of  a 
e  resources  and  development  of  the  region,  and  particularly  t( 
Lies,  including  those  pertaining  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
Donations  of  specimens  and  collections  will  be  received  and 
anks,  but  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  by  the  legislature 
is  department,  aside  from  the  appropriation  of  $100  per  annui 
ratoT  for  two  years. 

A  collection  has  been  bequeathed  by  the  late  Edward  Rose, 
la  County,  and  the  nucleus  of  additional  collections  will  come 
e  material  obtained  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  their  annu 
^estigation  in  the  Territory.  The  collection  oi  minerals  made 
orld's  Fair  In  1893  is  also  placed  with  the  foregoing.  Histori 
lue  are  being  gradually  accumulated  as  a  part  of  this  musen 
ide  to  old  settlers  and  others  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  n 
tides  bearing  even  remote  relation  to  the  early  pioneers  anc 
Dords  and  data  of  any  nature  which  can  be  gleanea  are  worthy 
» earnestly  desire  to  have  them  placed  at  the  university,  wher< 
oeesible  for  reference. 

A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  skins  of  the  birds  of  Arizon 
Mr.  Herbert  Brown  In  the  museum. 

[t  is  desired  to  make  the  collection  of  ores  and  minerals  fully 
neral  resources  of  Arizona,  and  specimens  from  all  the  minef 
ceived  and  acknowledged. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  connected  with  the  nniv 
oellent  service  for  the  Territory.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
U  be  found  in  connection  with  this  report. 
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The  school  of  minas  is  also  In  snccessfal  operation,  and  its  benefits  to  an  imiK>rtant 
ind  constantly  .developing  industry  are  namerons. 

A  commercial  department  afiords  an  excellent  opportanity  for  parsning  the  com- 
mercial branches,  such  as  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  penman- 
diip,  and  commercial  law,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  actual  commercial 
life. 

Military  science  and  tactics  are  taught  regnlarly,  and  all  male  students  are 
required  to  take  military  drill  nntil  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  Thereafter  the 
work  is  optioniU. 

The  advantages  of  this  requirement  are  seen  in  the  improved  physical  condition  of 
the  students  and  in  the  orderly  deportment  which  it  fosters  and  eivjoins. 

An  equivalent  of  time  thus  occupied  is  devoted  by  female  students  to  physical 
culture,  vocal  culture,  and  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  hospital  practice  and  the 
prompt  relief  of  the  injured. 

Other  physical  training  is  found  in  athletic  organizations,  which  are  under  the 
immediate  care  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 

The  students  maintain  a  literary  society,  which  Is  a  valuable  feature  of  college 
life  and  whose  work  embraces  general  literary  exercises  and  practice  in  parliamentary 

T%e  dormitories,  though  inadequate,  afford  accommodations  for  about  sixty  stu- 
dents. The  price  of  board  barely  covers  the  cost,  so  that  students'  living  expenses 
need  not  be  excessive.  Fifteen  dollars  per  month  covers  expenses  of  boar<^  fuel,  and 
lif^bts. 

The  social  life  of  the  college  is  guarded  and  fostered.  Frequent  social  entertain- 
ments are  given  under  the  management  of  the  matrons. 

The  board  of  regents  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who  give  much  time  and  intelligent 
and  eonsoientiouB  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

ji^BBITOBIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  the  principal  of  the  institution: 

The  legislative  enactment  providing  for  the  organization  of  this  school,  also 
stated  the  design  and  purpose  of  its  establishment  to  be,  ''that  a  normal  school  for 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  is  established  at  Tempe,  in  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  the  instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  i^e  art 
of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common  school 
education ;  also  to  give  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  husbandry  and 
agricultural  chemistry,  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  what 
regards  the  rights  ana  duties  of  citizens.''  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
education,  after  a  carefcQ  consideration  of  concomitant  conditions,  the  faculty  has, 
up  to  the  present  time,  limited  the  work  of  this  school  to  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  teachers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  provided  for  a 
much  broader  field  of  activity. 

LOCATION. 

The  location  of  this  school  at  Tempe  seems  verv  fortunate.  Tempe  is  situated  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Salt  River,  7  miles  from  the  capital.  It  has  railroad 
connection  with  the  Son^em  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  systems  by  the  Maricopa  and 
Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Vallev  Railroad.  The  climate  here  is  delightful  during  the 
whole  of  the  school  year,  ana  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  at  any  other  place  in 
the  Territorj.  The  school  is  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  oommunity 
engaged  in  nurming  and  fhiit  raising. 

CAMPUS. 

The  eampus  inoludes  20  acres,  and  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  north 
hslf  isset  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  s&ubs  which  form  a  beautiful  grove, 
nuuiy  of  the  trees  reaching  a  height  of  40  feet.  The  great  variety  of  plant-life  forms 
found  on  the  campus  and  on  the  cultivated  and  desert  lands  in  the  vicinity  is  a  great 
•id  to  the  students  in  the  study  of  botany. 

BUtLDINOS. 

llie  building  heretofore  used  for  school  purposes  was  erected  in  1886  at  a  cost  of 
16,500.  It  is  a  one-story  brick  structure,  70  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  with  a  broad 
▼eranda  entirely  surrounding  it,  and  was  a  comfortable  home  for  the  school  the  first 
■e^en  years  of  its  existence. 

The  new  normal  school  building  was  completed  In  the  summer  of  1897,  and  has 
I^sen  occupied  bv  the  school  the  past  year.  It  is  a  commodious  structure,  136  feei 
long,  80  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high.    The  lower  story  is  of  brown  sandstone^ 
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the  other  two  of  red  pressed  brick  with  sandBtone  trimmings.  This  edifice  is 
beautiful  in  architectnral  design,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  substantial  in 
constraction.  Its  appointments  embrace  all  the  modem  school  conveniences,  snch 
as  oloakroomsy  closets,  recitation  rooms,  study  hall,  assembly  hall,  laboratories,  etc. 
Its  fixtures  comprise  a  complete  outtit  of  tables  and  cases  sufficient  to  accommodate 
36  students  working  at  the  same  time,  tablet-arm  chairs  to  seat  160  students,  recita- 
tion seats  for  100  students,  tables  and  chairs  to  accommodate  40  students  in  drawing 
at  the  same  time,  besides  desks  and  sittings  for  175  students  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment proper.  In  addition  to  this,  the  school  of  practice  is  furnished  with  adjusta- 
ble seats  and  desks  and  other  modem  appliances  to  accommodate  pupils  of  the  sev- 
eral grades  to  the  number  of  70.  The  assembly  hall  is  seated  with  400  tablet-arm 
opera  chairs,  and  will  accommodate  500  persons  when  seated  to  its  full  capacity. 
All  things  considered,  the  building  is  excellently  equipped  for  the  purposes  of  normal 
school  work. 

ATTEND  AXCB. 

This  scltool  has  had  a  steady,  healthy  growth  fi'om  its  opening  for  the  reception  of 
students  in  January,  1886,  to  the  present  time.  In  the  first  hau  decade  of  its  exist- 
ence the  attendance  increased  from  26,  in  1886,  to  54  in  the  school  year  1890-91. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  total  enrollment  of  this  school  has  been  as  follows: 
Seventy-six  in  the  scholastic  year  1891-92,  87  in  1892-93,  91  in  1893-94,  94  in  1894-^, 
134  in  1895-96,  158  in  1896-97.  and  173  in  1897-98.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  school  of 
practice  department,  whose  number  is  limited  to  80  in  all  grades.  The  greatly 
increased  attendance  for  the  past  three  years  is  a  good  index  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  work  of  this  institution  is  heldbv  the  public.  Every  county  in  the  Ter- 
ritory has  been  represented  by  students  in  this  school  during  the  year  jast  closed. 

COUR8B  OF  STUDY. 

The  work  of  the  normal  department  of  this  school  is  laid  out  in  two  courses  of 
study  and  practice— the  elementary  and  the  higher.  The  elementary  course  has  been 
considerably  strengthened  during  the  past  two  years.  It  now  comprises  threeyears' 
work  as  formerly,  but  requires  one  year's  work  more  of  preparation  for  admission 
to  it.  The  higher  course  has  been  formulated  and  will  be  put  in  efiective  operation 
as  soon  as  available  funds  will  warrant  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  teaching  force 
to  do  so.  It  requires  four  years  for  its  completion  and  gives  better  preparation  for 
teaching  the  higher  branches.  It  carries  the  academic  work  through  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  best  universities  of  our  country. 

Each  of  these  courses  requires  a  year  of  professional  work  and  practice  teaching. 
These  courses  also  include  systematic  training  in  light  gymnastics  for  aU  students 
and  military  drill  for  the  young  men.  The  advantaflee  of  such  training  to  the  bodily 
health  and  carriage  of  the  student  is  nnqnestionea.  Sufficient  training  is  given 
alons  these  lines  to  enable  the  students  to  introduce  these  exercises  into  ttie  schools 
in  which  they  may  be  employed  as  teachers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  main  .aim  and  effort  of  all  the  work  in  the  normal  school  is  professional 
training,  that  instruction  in  other  lines  of  the  curricula  is  incidental,  but  neverthe- 
less necessary,  for  methods  in  teaching  can  not  be  imparted  apart  from  the  subject- 
matter.  For  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  course  of  study  and  fuller  details  of  the 
condition  of  this  school,  reference  is  here  made  to  the  annual  catalogue  published 
in  1898.  These  courses  have  been  formulated  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  give  the  student 
the  greatest  possible  advantages,  the  educational  status  of^  the  Territory  and  the 
financial  abili^  of  l^e  average  student  being  carefully  considered.  The  scope  of 
these  courses  of  study  ^ves  this  school  a  creditable  rank  with  simUar  institutions 
in  the  older  communities  of  oar  country.  The  course  of  study  in  the  school  of 
practice  covers  the  work  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  primary  and  grammar  school 
curricnia  of  the  public  schools. 

In  addition,  there  is  much  work  designed  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  faculties 
of  the  child  and  to  render  him  more  self-helpful  firom  day  to  day  and  to  give  added 
zest  to  the  routine  of  the  school.  Nature  study  is  made  a  prominent  feature  of  this 
work. 

The  practice  school  fits  its  pupils  for  the  normal  department  proper,  and  is  open  to 
pupils  of  school  age  from  any  part  of  the  Territory,  who  are  admitted  in  the  order  of 
their  application  until  each  grade  is  filled  to  its  maximum,  which  has  been  fixed  by 
the  boara  of  education  at  ten.  This  department  has  become  so  popular  that  there 
are  always  more  applicants  than  can  be  accommodated. 

SCHOLASTIC  TSAR. 

The  school  year  comprises  forty  weeks  of  actual  work,  divided  into  four  terms  of 
ten  weeks  each.    This  subdivision  of  the  calendar  gives  students  who  can  not  attend 
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Mhool  consecutively  for  a  whole  year  a  better  opportnoity  to  arrange  their  work  and 
reeeive  credit  therefor  toward  the  quantum,  requisite  for  graduation. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY  PCBSUED. 

The  academic  work  during  the  past  year  was  distributed  as  follows :  Algebra,  74 ; 
arithmetic,  81 ;  botany, 61,  bookkeeping,  26 ;  chemistry,  19 ;  composition,  72;  civics, 
^;  drawing,  112:  elocution,  24;  English  literature,  68 ;  ethics,  34;  political  geo^a- 
pl)y,37:  physical  geography,  11;  geology,  28;  geometry,  64;  grammar,  48;  United 
States  history,  38;  music,  95;  orthography,  146;  general  history,  62;  physics,  28: 
physiology,  52;  psychology,  68;  school  law,  40;  reading,  42;  writing,  48;  wora 
analysis,  26;  zoology,  21. 

The  professional  work  was  pursued  by  the  students  in  classes  whose  numbers  are 
indicated  below:  History  of  education,  21 ;  methods  of  teaching,  50;  observation  of 
critic  teacher's  work,  25;  school  management,  18;  practice  teaching,  23;  theses  on 
professional  topics,  21. 

There  were  68  members  in  the  class  in  military  drill  and  27  in  special  work  iu 
physical  culture.  The  whole  school  had  training  in  free  gymnastics  during  the 
winter  months. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  now  contains  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes,  comprising  works  on 
history,  science,  education,  and  general  literature.  Many  of  the  valuable  publica- 
tions of  the  Smi  thsonian  Institution,  and  other  publications  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  are  found  on  its  shelves.  Appleton's  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Cyclopedia, 
Appleton*s  Scientific  Library,  and  a  few  other  books  have  been  added  to  it  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  contains  a  fair  supply  of  reference  books  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
school. 

MUSKUM. 

The  museum  already  contains  many  valuable  archspolo^ical  relics  and  quite  a 
BQmber  of  interesting  specimens  of  animals,  planta,  and  minerals  characteristic  of 
Arizona,  such  as  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  lead  ores,  native  insects,  birds,  small  ani- 
nials,  and  plaDts,  and  also  many  specimens  irom  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Arizona  Antiquarian  Association,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  intrusted  to  this 
school  the  cuBtody  of  its  collection  of  antiquarian  relics,  containing  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  Miller,  of  Prescott,  worth  several  thousand  dollars.  The  museum 
thus  enriched  is  an  important  aid  to  all  departments  of  school  work  and  is  freely 
lued  by  the  faculty  and  student  teachers. 


The  £&nTiltv.  thA  nsMt  vaat.  ennRiatAd  of  bit  members.    They  are  as  follows : 

t,  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  mathe- 
ige,  elocution,  and  physical  culture; 
9t  Graham  Hood,  director  of  practice 
,  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship; 
bure;  Eugene  M-  Wescott,  B.  8.  (suc- 
^t  Regiment,  United  States  Volunteer 

ss. 

at  has  had  the  advantages  of  a  full 
practice,  the  school  of  practice  hav- 
0  the  present  time  eighty-five  students 
lis  school.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
en  engaged  in  teaching.  They  now 
»g  force  of  this  Territory. 


ulty,  a  series  of  entertainments  of  a 
h  year.  The  frequent  appearance  on 
om  favor  the  students  with  eloquent 
)  of  the  school.  The  school  has  been 
)m  several  of  the  prominent  educated 

NEW  BUILDINO. 

npletion  of  the  new  building  and  its 
ks  celebrated  by  a  reception  given  to 
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the  ffoyemoT  and  his  staff.  After  the  laree  conconrse  of  gnestB  were  formally  reoelyed 
by  Governor  and  Mrs.  McCord;  assisted  by  his  staff  and  their  wives,  very  aceeptable 
speeches,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were  made  by  Oovemor  McCord,  Secretary 
McClintocK,  General  Frazier,  and  Hon.  H.  Z.  Zuck,  after  which  all  partook  of  an 
elegant  repast  prepared  for  the  gnests  by  the  ladies  of  Tempo.  The  occasion  ^ve 
hundreds  of  people  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  appoint- 
meuts  of  the  school  and  to  meet  their  chief  executive  and  his  staff,  and  also  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  school.    Much  good  is  expected  from  this  social  meeting. 

LITER  ART  SOCIBTIES. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  school,  the  Zetetio  Literary  Society  was  formed;  in 
the  autumn  of  1895,  tne  Hesperian  Literary  Society  was  organized,  and  early  in  the 
past  school  year  the  needs  of  the  students  led  to  the  formation  of  a  third  society — the 
Websterian.  All  three  have  been  doing  creditable  work  as  their  public  exercises  last 
commencement  week  demonstrated. 

RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 

All  the  railroads  doing 'business  in  this  Territory  have  granted  to  the  students  of 
this  school  half-fare  rates  between  their  homes  and  Tempo,  except  the  main  line  of 
the  Santa  Fe  system,  running  across  the  northern  part  of  this  Territorv,  the  present 
management  of  this  railroad  naving  rescinded  the  arrangement  formerly  existing. 

GOVXRNMBNT. 

The  governmental  policy  of  this  school  is  self-government.  It  is  the  only  form  of 
government  capable  of  producing  that  safe  and  self-reliant  character  so  desirable  in 
the  teacher.  While  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  faculty  to  create  and  foster  a  whole- 
some sentiment,  it  is  not  its  province  to  retain  students  willfully  or  persistently 
refractory.  Those  who,  knowing  the  right,  refuse  to  follow  it,  will  be  considered 
unworthy  to  become  teachers  and  will  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed. 

The  moralerof  the  school  is  excellent;  no  cases  of  dismissal  have  occurred  during 
my  connection  with  the  school,  and  in  but  few  instances  has  reproof  been  necessary. 
There  has  been  from  the  first  an  increasing  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  students 
in  the  work  of  the  school,  which  make  their  school  work  especially  profitable  to  them 
and  a  source  of  constant  delight  to  the  faculty. 

RELATIONS  TO  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  relations  of  this  school  with  other  similar  institutions  are  very  satisfrictory. 
Full  credit  is  given  in  the  California  normal  schools  for  work  done  in  this  school,  and 
vice  versa. 

EXPENSES. 

The  small  cost  of  living  at  Tempo  is  a  great  aid  to  students  of  limited  financial 
resources.  Board  can  be  obtained  in  good  families  at  from  $15  to  $20  a  month,  and 
in  clubs  for  much  less.  By  hiring  rooms  and  doing  their  cooking,  students  are  able 
to  make  the  cost  of  living  closely  conform  to  the  expenditures  which  they  desire  to 
make. 

CLOSINO  EXERCISES. 

The  exercises  of  commencement  week  are  now  looked  forward  to  with  great  and 
increasing  interest  by  the  people  of  this  portion  of  the  Territory.  The  year  just 
closed  they  comprised  baccalaureate  services,  class-day  exercises,  literary-society 
exercises,  commencement,  the  alumni  banquet,  and  five  class  banquets.  All  of  tlM 
literary  exercises  were  or  a  high  order,  and  tne  social  gatherings  very  enjoyable. 
More  than  1,500  pecple  were  present  at  the  commencement  exercises,  which  consisted 
of  an  exhibition  of  literary  work,  music,  and  physical  culture  by  the  students;  and 
of  able  addresses  by  the  governor,  president  of  the  university,  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  others. 

LABOR. 

This  question  has  never  materially  disturbed  affairs  in  Arizona. 
Temporary  strikes  have  in  a  few  instances  occun^ed  upon  the  great 
transportation  lines,  but  they  have  seldom  been  seriouB  in  their  nature, 
and  have  with  one  exception  been  quickly  settled.    Arizona  is  excep- 
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tionally  free  from  contention  caused  by  disagreements  between  capital 
and  labor.  Liberal  wages  are  paid  and  labor  is  nsually  contented. 
Americans  are  principally  employed.  There  are  very  few  foreigners  in 
the  Ten  itory  not  natoraUzed.  A  few  Mexicans  and  some  Indians  work 
as  section  hands  on  railroads,  bat  a  very  large  percentage  of  oar  labor 
is  American. 

INDIANS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number  of  Indians  within  the  Ter- 
ritory, as  no  complete  census  of  them  has  been  taken  daring  the  past 
year.  From  a  partial  census  taken  by  the  various  Indian  agents,  and 
their  estimates  as  to  those  not  included  in  the  census,*the  following  is 
ayery  close  approximate  to  the  number  of  Indians  now  in  Arizona: 
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them  for  a  long  time.  No  positive  evidence  exists  as  to  where  they  are, 
and  it  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  they  are  either  dead  or  gone 
where  they  are  no  longer  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  onr  citizens.  A 
railroad  has  been  constructed  across  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  within 
the  year  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  very  potent  as  a  civilizer. 

There  has  been  some  little  friction  between  the  Navajoes  and  whites 
in  northern  Arizona  over  the  settlement  of  lands  and  the  possession  of 
watering  places,  but  nothing  serious  has  resulted,  and  I  am  informed 
that  an  amicable  adjustment  is  being  had  whereby  the  rights  of  the 
Indian,  as  well  as  the  white  man,  will  be  properly  recognized.  I  deem 
the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Navajo  Indians  the  most  important 
that  confronts  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  tribe  is  increasing  in  popula- 
tion, while  there  is  not  suflBcient  water  and  productive  land  within  the 
limits  of  their  reservation  for  their  use. 

Under  the  terms  of  their  treaty  with  the  Government  they  are 
required  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  except  when 
hunting,  under  certain  conditions,  etc.  If  the  treaty  is  enforced  it  will 
undoubtedly  work  a  hardship  upon  the  Indians;  if  not  enforced  there 
is  always  likely  to  be  more  or  less  Motion  between  them  and  white 
settlers  and  occupants  of  the  public  domain,  and  those  in  possession  of 
springs  aud  watering  places  long  distances  away  from  the  reservation, 
but  which  were  used  by  the  Indians  for  many  years  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty.  How  to  arrange  this  matter  justly  and  properly 
care  for  these  wards  of  the  Government  I  consider  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. The  Navajoes  are  powerful,  well  armed,  and  comparatively  well 
supplied  with  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  if  they  should  become  war- 
like it  would  take  a  large  force  a  long  time  to  subdue  them. 

The  Indian  schools  throughout  the  Territory  are  very  prosperous,  as 
the  foUowing  report  will  show: 

PHCBNIX  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

Following  is  a  report  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  Industrial 
Training  School  for  the  past  year  by  the  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution: 

This  school  has  grown  during  the  year  from  250  to  450,  the  average  for  the  year 
being  418  and  the  enrollment  4^,  composed  of  the  following-named  tnbes,  viz : 


Tribe. 

Old  pupils. 

New  pnpils. 

Total. 

Grand 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

total 

ArlzODA: 

Pima 

109 
28 

140 
20 

41 
3 

52 
6 

1 

14 
6 

1 

4 
2 
4 

12 
2 

20 

150 
31 
52 

14 

152 
22 
20 

299 

Maricopa 

54 

PftpagO. S r  . . . , , 

72 

Ap&ono  .................. ........ 

6 

M!ojave 

1 

5 
3 

2 

1 

5 
3 

2 

2 

New  Mexico: 

Pueblo 

19 

Navijo 

9 

Oregon  : 

Boirae  River 

3 

Oalifomia: 

XJklah 

4 

Uki 

2 

Little  Lake 

4 

Nuakie 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Can  (>»w r , , . .  ^  -  - 

1 

Total 

137 

160 

135 

48 

272 

208 

480 

The  good  resalts  obtained  from  introducing  advanced  pupils  from  other  tribes 
were  immediate  and  decided.     This  innovation  caused  the  Pima  Indians  mnch 
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oneAsiiieee  at  first.  The^  had  fostered  the  idea  that  this  school  was  theirs  by 
divine  right  and  in  fee  simple.  They  resented  foreign  intrusion  and  glowered  at 
the  newcomers.  Some  ran  away.  After  awhile,  however,  as  frien&hips  were 
formed,  false  conceptions  were  banished,  clans  were  broken  up,  cordiality  returned, 
and  peace  and  good-fellowship  reigned.  The  intermingling  of  different  tongues  is 
the  surest  and  best  way  to  teach  English  and  broaden  the  tribal  view. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  progress.  The  school  has  been  a  veritable  beehive  of 
industry.  Enthusiasm  flowed  in  every  heart  and  shone  on  every  face.  The  hum 
and  song  of  the  tools  of  industry  were  heard  on  every  hand.  All  the  various  trades 
usually  tanght  at  schools  of  class  2  have  been  energetically  carried  on.  Besides 
these  our  boys  have  molded,  manufactured,  and  burned  nearly  1,000,000  fine  brick, 
doing  the  work  entirely  themselves  after  the  first  kiln  had  been  burned.  With 
these  brick  we  have  buUt  a  fine  large  bam,  a  bakery,  boUer  house,  bath  house  with 
plunge  bath  annex,  onr  boys  being  taught  the  trade  of  bricklaying  and  doing  all  the 
work  on  the  plunge  bath. 

Some  300,000  brick  have  been  sold  to  the  contractors  of  the  new  buildings.  These 
buildings  consist  of  a  two-story  stone  and  brick  school  building  of  twelve  rooms 
and  assembly  haU,  with  steam  heat,  slate  blackboards,  electric  beOs,  and  all  modem 
improvements;  a  two-story  stone  and  brick  building  with  basement,  to  be  occupied 
by  cold  storage,  mess  kitchen  and  dining  hall,  children's  kitchen  and  dining  hall, 
and  teachers'  quarters:  a  two-story  shop  building  for  use  of  tailor,  harness  maker, 
shoemaker,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  wagon  maker. 

We  are  vigorously  kicking  ourselves  free  of  our  swaddling  clothes  and  bloomins 
into  masterful  manhood.  For  the  fiscal  year  1899  we  have  appropriations  for  600 
pupils — ^thos  making  us  the  second  school  in  the  service  in  size — for  water  and  sew- 
erage systems  and  a  large  dormitory. 

'Ae  literary  and  industrial  work  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  They  are  the  Siamese 
twins  of  education.  The  theory  leamed  in  the  class  room  is  exemplified  in  the 
workshop.  Indolence  is  the  cankerworm  of  progress;  so  our  pupils  are  tanght  to 
kill  the  worm.  The  various  literary  teachers  are  required  to  visit  the  industrial 
teachers  often  enough *to  keep  familiar  with  the  work;  then  the  arithmetic,  the  his- 
tory, the  geography,  are  used  to  elucidate  and  illumine  dull  labor.  Thus  do  we 
maintain  ttie  proper  correlation  between  the  literary  and  industrial.  A  head  full  of 
theory  is  a  despicable  piece  of  vainglorious  sounding  brass,  only  a  little  more  to  be 
despised  than  cunning  hands  yoked  to  a  fool ;  but  when  the  head  and  hands  are 
working  in  harmony  then  we  have  a  Jolly  team  of  irresistible  forces. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  working  school.  No  child  is  peimitted  to  work  as 
he  pleases.  "  Putting  in  time"  is  not  sufficient.  The  child  is  taught  how  to  do  a 
thiuff,  when  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  More  than  this^  he  is 
tauuit  to  do  it  with  as  much  skill  and  speed  as  any  other  person  could. 

Aner  a]],  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  buildings,  beauty  of  locality,  nor  the  size  of  its 
appropriations  that  make  the  great  school.  The  secret  does  not  lie  even  in  the  fame 
of  its  instructors,  their  degrees,  or  what  they  have  published.  The  real  secret  of  the 
success  of  any  school  lies  In  its  employees  as  a  corps,  and  the  nearer  these  teachers 
are  to  simple  humanity— Christ-like  humanity— the  grander  and  more  enduring  the 
success.  In  teaching  Indians  especially  the  teacher  must  not  soar ;  he  must  creep 
and  nope.  To  free  nim  from  his  prejudices  the  teacher  must  use  great  diplomacy, 
for  the  searching  after  tmth  is  more  valuable  than  the  tmth  for  which  we  search. 
Our  employees  have  been  exemplary  examples  of  right  living. 

The  health  of  pupils  during  the  year  has  been  most  excellent. 

With  one  exception  this  school  possesses  the  finest  opportunities  in  the  service  for 
profiting  by  the  so-called  ''ouUng  system."  Arizona  is  poi>ulated  by  the  best  of 
people— people  of  refinement  and  means  who  have  come  seeking  for  health  or  busi- 
ness openings.  There  is  a  demand  for  500  of  our  pupils  within  10  miles  of  the 
schooL  This  practical  home  training  gives  the  pupil  precisely  the  training  he 
required.    The  wages  paid  range  from  $6  to  $20  per  month. 

Owing  to  the  miserable  policy  of  filling  this  great  institution  with  raw  material 
from  the  near-by  reservations  each  year,  it  has  l>een  impossible  to  anywhere  meet 
this  demand  for  our  pupils.  These  pupils  are  usually  small  and  are  absolutely  igno- 
rant and  inexperienced.  The  school  has  been  more  of  a  nurserv  than  the  training 
school  it  should  be.  This  school  in  the  future  will  be  filled  with  advanced  pupils 
transferred  from  other  schools;  then  the  splendid  opportunities  in  the  way  of  trades 
and  * '  on  tings  "  will  be  utilized.  During  the  year  about  160  pupils  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  ''outing  system,'^  thus  accumulating  practical  knowledge  of  modem 
housekeeping,  individual  thinking,  and  planning,  tnus  establishing  character  and 
independence,  besides  some  hundreds  of  dollars  in  cash.  The  expenditure  of  the 
money  earned  is  8ni)ervised  by  the  matron,  who  keeps  accounts  and  helps  the  girls 
to  save. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  onr  school :  Every  year  our  Eastern  and  Northern 
utoolB  are  obliged  to  return  many  pupils  to  their  homes  owing  to  the  development. 
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in  their  cold  climate,  of  the  child's  inherent  lung  diseases.  These  ohUdren  are  thus 
deprived  forever  of  all  mental  and  moral  development.  Nondevelopment  is  no  hard- 
ship to  the  camp  child,  who  is  satisfied  becaase  she  knows  of  nothing  better.  Bat 
to  tne  child  whose  faculties  have  been  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  quickened  thonght, 
whose  eyes  have  beheld  the  Canaan  of  knowledge,  whose  soul  has  awakened  to  a 
grasp  of  the  infinite,  the  sudden  blighting  of  all  her  fond  hopes^^uubitions,  and  yearn- 
ings is  the  modem  Inanisition.    Such  keen  disappointments  kill. 

Instead  of  sending  tne  child  home,  why  not  send  her  to  the  Phoenix  School  f  This 
climate  wUl  not  create  new  Inngs,  but  it  will  heal  the  organ  if  there  is  anything  left 
to  heal.    The  child  may  then  finish  her  studies  while  the  body  is  healing. 

The  location  of  the  PhoDuix  School  is  most  admirable  for  valuable  practical  instruc- 
tion in  two  very  important  industries,  viz :  Farming  by  irrigation  and  mining.  In 
all  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Rockies  these  two  industries  are  paramount.  Agri- 
culture and  horticulture  in  this  vast  re^on  and  the  re^on  east  of  the  Rockies  have 
few  elements  in  common.  Onr  farming  is  all  subject  to  irrigation ;  therefore  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  kind  of  soil,  its  elements,  porosity,  etc^is  required  in  order  to  know  how 
to  irrigate.  Then  our  crops  are  different  in  kind.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  fruits. 
Tet  oar  Indian  children  are  sent  to  Haskell  and  Carlisle  (both  most  excellent  schools) 
to  learn  how  to  farm. 

All  the  principles  which  apply  to  successful  farming  by  irrigation  are  taught  here, 
and  it  is  truly  snrprising  how  eager  the  boys  are  to  acquire  this  knowledge  and  how 
quickly  they  apply  it  on  their  home  farms.  Besides  the  farming  proper,  we  give 
thorough  instruction  in  dainring,  flower  and  fruit  culture. 

We  hope  this  year  to  be  able  to  start  our  mining  department.  The  Indian  is  the 
natural  proM>ector.  His  natare,  love  of  outdoor  life,  habits,  powers  of  endurance, 
and  knowledge  of  the  country  all  combine  to  make  this  his  ideal  vocation.  Given 
the  proper  knowledge  of  mineral  geology,  values  of  ores,  and  how  to  work  his  mininfl^ 
properties,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  an  important  factor  in  wealth 
production,  and  in  a  way,  too,  that  aoes  not  bring  him  into  direct  competition  with 
thousands  of  equally  deserving  but  less  fortunate  white  people. 

It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  far  wiser  to  give  an  Indian  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
will  help  him  develop  his  natural  resources  than  to  push  him,  half  ripe,  into  positions 
created  for  him.  By  providing  places  as  teachers  and  clerks  for  tiie  Indian  youth, 
by  paying  them  salaries  largely  in  excess  of  what  they  could  earn  in  outside  labor 
markets,  and  by  favoring  them  to  the  extent  of  admitting  them  to  these  positions 
simply  because  of  color,  while  other  races  are  subject  to  crucial  examinations,  we 
simply  foster  the  deplorable  policy  of  governmental  paternalism. 

Tnis  school  is  located  in  the  beautiful  Salt  River  Valley,  which  is  surrounded  by 
mineral-bearing  mountains.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  ^*anite,  sandstone,  onyx, 
etc.,  are  found  in  abundance  within  100  miles.  Many  ot  these  are  also  found  on 
every  reservation  throughout  the  West.  They  lie  untouched,  valueless,  while  thou- 
sands starve  because  of  the  Indian^s  ignorance.  The  Indian  builds  his  shack  on  a 
million-dollar  hill,  while  the  white  men  beg  for  work  and  women  for  bread. 

The  Indian  should  be  taught  to  help  himself,  then  to  help  others;  thrift  and 
benevolence,  not  idleness  and  greed. 

I  hope  to  soon  teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  mining  in  all  its  branches. 

Music' forms  a  very  large  aud  important  part  of  our  school  instruction,  we  consid- 
ering it  an  invaluable  aid  to  mental  and  moral  activity  and  development.  Oar 
band  is  highly  appreciated  and  much  sought  after.  Our  orchestra  astonishes  those 
who  think  there  is  no  music  in  the  Indian.  The  choir  and  girls  drum  corps  are 
pleasant  and  profitable  features. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  completed  public  buildiDgs  of  Arizona  consist  of  the  Territorial 
prison,  situated  at  Tuma;  the  Territorial  university,  at  Tucson;  the 
insane  asylum,  at  Phoenix,  and  the  normal  school,  at  Tempe,  all  of  which 
have  been  erected  at  Territorial  expense.  Not  one  dollar  has  ever  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in  Arizona. 
The  nineteenth  Territorial  legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  an  issue 
of  Territorial  bonds  amounting,  at  their  fEice  value,  to  $100,(K)0,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  capitol  building,  which  act  was  ratified  by  CJon- 
gress.  The  bonds  have  been  sold  and  the  construction  of  the  building, 
as  authorized  by  law,  will  be  commenced  without  delay. 

A  building  known  as  the  Territorial  Reform  School  Building,  situated 
at  Flagstaft',  has  been  partially  completed*    The  building  will  be  liu- 
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fehed  witbin  the  year  and  will  probably  be  nsed  for  normal-school  pnr- 
poaes,  as  there  are  no  vicious  youth  iu  the  Territory  in  duress,  and 
therefore  no  reformatory  is  needed. 

ARID  LAND. 

The  question  of  disposition  of  or  suitable  legislation  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  is  constantly  recurring  in  Congress, 
and  many  theories  have  been  advanced  and  plans  suggested,  but  so  far 
no  defined  policy  has  been  adopted.  Large  appropriations  have  been 
sought  to  carry  out  theoretical  plans  for  reclamation,  but  so  far  it  has 
been  impossible  to  even  get  these  lands  surveyed.  Arizona  is  very 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  As  before  stated,  the  greater  part  of 
the  arid  land  of  Arizona  is  very  favorably  located  for  reclamation. 
Beservoir  sites  on  the  Salt  and  Verde  Eivers,  upon  the  Gila  and  Agna 
Fria,  Santa  Cruz,  Little  Colorado,  Hassayampa,  and  several  other 
smaller  streams,  present  the  very  best  advantages  for  the  storage  of 
water  enough  to  reclaim  an  area  of  country  larger  in  extent  than  sev- 
eral of  the  New  England  States.  The  water  supply  is  ample  and. only 
needs  conservation.  Private  enterprise  would  no  doubt  build  many 
reservoirs  and  canals  if  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Territory  and  were 
available. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  arid  lands  of  Arizona  be  ceded  to 
the  Territory,  and  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  by  Congress  on 
the  subject  thereby  relieved. 

If  it  were  possible  to  secure  sufficient  financial  help  from  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  to  be  expended  under  suitable  regulations,  to  build 
canals  and  reservoirs  for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West, 
and  thereby  rapidly  develop  and  populate  the  now  unoccupied  ana 
unproductive  sections,  I  would  earnestly  favor  such  a  plan;  but  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  Congress  will  not  appropriate  large  sums  of 
money  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  constituents  of  the  members  of 
Congress  from  the  East  and  Middle  West  do  not  want  their  Represen- 
tatives to  appropriate  money  for  which  they  will  be  taxed  to  bring 
into  competition  with  them  large  areas  of  new  farm  lands;  besides,  any 
system  which  could  with  propriety  be  adopted  under  the  usual  govern- 
mental restrictions  would  be  cumbersome  and  difficult  of  operation.  I 
am  therefore  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  quickest,  best,  and  most 
satisfactory  way  to  secure  the  reclamation  and  occupancy  of  the  arid 
portions  of  the  country  is  to  cede  the  lands  to  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries in  which  they  lie,  so  that  the  question  of  disposition  and  develop- 
ment may  be  one  for  local  legislation. 

HEALTH  AND  SANITABY  CONDITIONS. 

Following  is  a  report  by  the  surgeon-general  on  the  health  and  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  Territory: 

It  is  ft  iact  beyond  contradiction  that  Arizona  has  the  most  healthfnl  climate  under 
the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States;  more,  it  has  the  greatest  variety  of  climates 
within  the  same  radins  of  any  country,  State,  or  Territory  in  the  world,  the  alti- 
tudes ranging  as  they  do  within  comparatively  a  few  miles  from  sea  level  to  some  of 
tlie  highest  mountain  peaks.  Fortunately  we  have  cities  and  towns  of  sufficient 
8i2e  to  secure  to  the  inhabitant  all  of  the  usual  luxuries  at  almost  any  altitude 
desired.  What  is  said  of  altitude  can  as  truthfully  be  said  of  temperature.  During 
the  summer  months  it  is  but  a  question  of  four  or  five  hours  on  a  Pullman  from 
a  hot  {IW9  in  the  shade),  dry  climate  to  the  most  delightfully  cool  mountain  air  to 
be  found  anywhere — where  during  the  hottest  of  summer  days  the  thermometer 
does  not  show  a  higher  temperature  than  is  found  in  our  valleys  in  midwinter.    In 
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tidwinter  one  can  leave  the  high  altitades,  where  the  snow  is  froro  2  to  6  feet  deep 
ad  the  mercary  anywhere  below  zero,  and  in  a  few  hours  find  himself  in  the 
alley  where  it  is  perpetual  summer. 

What  is  said  of  altitudes  and  temperature  can  also  be  said  of  rains,  except  that  there 
re  very  few  places  where  there  is  much  humidity ;  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  elevation 
le  more  frequent  the  rains.  There  are  certain  portions  being  practically  without 
lin,  and  others  where  it  rains  more  or  less  nearly  every  day.  That  Arizona  ranks 
rst  as  having  a  health-giving  and  health -restoring  climate  is  rapidly  becoming  gen- 
rally  known  throughout  civilization;  and  as  a  result  our  inhabitants  are  made  up 
f  citizens  from  every  country  and  State  in  the  world,  who  have  oome  here  mostly, 
ot  because  it  is  easy  of  access  nor  because  of  its  financial  or  political  inducements, 
ut  because  of  the  health-giving  sanshine  and  enjoyable  temperatures  which  lengthen 
nd  make  more  happy  the  lives  of  all  who  come.  It  is  unfortunate  for  our  records 
f  mortality  that  quite  a  portion  of  our  visitors  are  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases, 
aving  lived  in  other  countries  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  only  coming  to  Arizona  as 

last  resort.  Every  invalid  added  to  our  population  who  aftorwards  dies  adds  a 
ercentage  to  our  mortality  records  and  takes  a  percentage  from  the  records  of  the 
lace  whence  he  came.  This  fact  makes  it  very  difficult  to  approximate  from  the 
coords  anything  like  a  true  comparison  of  Arizona  with  other  States  or  countries  as 
D  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate.  A  better  idea  of  the  value  of  our  climate  is 
btained  from  observation  than  from  records— taking  the  same  class  of  invalids  here 
nd  at  other  places,  observing  their  condition  and  progress  in  comparison.  Yet  the 
Bcords  are  very  valuable,  containing,  as  they  do,  many  unexpected  and  instructive 
lets,  attention  to  which  is  called  below. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs,  nose,  throat,  and  kidnevs  do  particularly  well  in  all  parts 
f  the  Territory.  It  is  customary  for  nearly  all  who  visit  us  in  search  of  health 
uring  the  winter  months  to  go  to  those  cities  located  in  the  lower  altitudes,  i.  e., 
^hoBUix,  Tucson,  Yuma,  and  others,  remaining  there  until  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
rhen  they  either  go  back  to  their  homes  in  the  East  or  to  some  of  the  Arizona  cities 
f  higher  altitude,  i.  e.,  Prescott,  Flagstaff,  Williams,  or  others.  Many  go  to  the 
lonntains  to  rough  it  or  to  the  smaller  places,  of  which  many  are  found  throughout 
be  different  mountain  ranges  of  Arizona.  There  is  a  grave  question  as  to  the  advisa- 
ility  of  this  course.  Observation  has  taught  those  who  have  lived  in  the  lower 
Ititudes  that  tAl  lung,  throat,  and  nose  troubles  do  much  better  in  the  dr^  heat  of 
ammer  than  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  physicians  say 
hat  they  **  consider  the  climate  of  Phoenix  and  other  Arizona  points  of  low  altitude  to 
e  the  least  harmful  winter  climate  known,  but  the  summer  is  the  time  to  get  well.'' 
Sidney  troubles  do  best  where  they  can  be  given  the  most  rest ;  the  high  temperature 
reduces  an  excessive  perspiration,  thus  the  skin  x>erforms  much  of  the  labor  ^Hiich 
rould  otherwise  have  to  be  performed  by  the  kidneys,  hence  the  low  altitudes  are 
%T  preferable  for  this  class  of  diseases,  and  the  summer  better  than  the  winter. 

The  records  kept  by  the  health  commissioner  of  the  city  of  PhoDnix  demonstrate 
he  fact  that  consumption  Is  practically  unknown  among  those  who  are  native  to 
his  climate.  The  said  records  show  tnat  there  were  111  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
.nring  the  past  year,  and  that  but  1  of  this  111  was  a  native-bom  white,  while  the 
Bcords  show  that  in  addition  to  this  one  native  white  there  were  3  Mexicans  who 
Iso  died  of  consumption.  There  are  reasons  for  doubting  the  statement  that  these 
f exicaus  died  of  tuberculosis,  as  there  is  no  probability  that  there  was  any  micro- 
copical  examination  made,  hence  no  positive  diagnosis. 

The  said  records  show  that  there  were  but  33  deaths  from  all  causes  among  the  . 
lexican  population,  and  that  10  of  those  were  from  pneumonia.  It  is  more  than 
robable  that  where  so  large  a  percentage  of  deatlis  was  due  to  pneumonia,  that 
he  three  deaths  charged  to  consumption  were  in  fact  due  to  chronic  pneumonia, 
leurisy,  abscess  of,  or  other  chronic  lun^  affections.  Although  the  percentage  of 
eaths  from  pneumonia  among  the  Mexican  population  is  high  as  compared  with 
eaths  from  other  causes,  it  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  number  of  that 
lass  of  inhabitants.  The  poverty  and  careless  habits  of  this  class  of  people  sub- 
let them  constantly  to  the  greatest  exposure  possible  in  this  climate. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  nrom  pneumonia  is  very  small  among  the  white  popula- 
Lon,  there  being  but  6  deaths  from  this  cause  out  of  a  total  of  248  deaths  from  all 
auses.  These  six  deaths  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  dae  to  pneumonia  occurring  in  vis- 
bors  who  came  here  seeking  relief  from  tuberculosis  in  its  advanced  stages.  As  a 
ale  they  come  from  the  cola  and  snow  of  the  North  and  East  to  our  beautiful  val- 
)y,  where  they  find  what  to  them  seems  summer  weather;  the  air  is  warm  and  dry, 
he  brightest  of  sunshine,  and  the  ground  and  trees  covered  with  verdure;  it  is  hard 
)r  them  to  realize  that  this  is  winter  weather.  They  are  apt  to  make  the  error  of 
Eiking  no  more  precaution  as  to  taking  cold  than  thev  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
oing  in  their  homes  when  the  weather  was  as  warm :  the  result  is,  only  too  ofteiu 
liey  catch  cold  and  have  pneumonia.  It  is  wonderful  that  more  of  these  sick  and 
ikreless  people  do  not  die  m>m  this  cause.    The  presence  or  absence  of  typhoid  fever 
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m  %  qaestion  among  the  physicians  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  a  number  of  them  oon- 
tondmg  that  there  is  none,  others  claiming  that  there  is.  We  have  a  fever  in  the 
valley  which  resembles  somewhat  typhoid  fever^  which  is  held  by  many  to  be  caused 
by  the  long-continued  high  temperature  with  an  unusual  exposure  and  overheating 
of  the  body. 

In  &vor  of  their  claim  is  the  fact  that  many  of  these  cases  recover  like  magic  if 
taken  to  the  higher  and  cooler  altitudes.  We  had  but  six  deaths  ascribed  to  typnoid 
fever  during  the  year.  Three  of  these  are  known  to  have  been  due  to  other  causes, 
uid  not  to  typhoid  fever  or  any  of  its  effects.  Eliminatiug  these  three  cases  leaves 
but  one  white  and  two  Mexicans  who  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  this  disease. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  population  live  upon  the 
bmks  of  the  irrigating  ditches  lar^ly,  that  they  are  exceedingly  careless  as  to 
deanllnees,  that  uie  water  running  in  these  ditches  must  of  necessity  become  con- 
taminated with  the  deiections  of  these  citizens,  that  they  use  this  same  ditch  water 
for  drinking  and  cooKing  purposes,  that  the  records  show  but  two  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  among  this  class  of  people,  and  that  one  of  those  was  not  certified  to 
by  a  physician,  as  there  was  no  physician  in  attendance,  it  at  least  looks  as  though 
those  physicians  who  claim  there  is  no  typhoid  fever  in  this  valley  have  good 
groan&  for  their  opinion,  for  should  we  have  one  case  of  typhoid  fever  locat^  so 
that  the  water  in  the  irrigating  ditch  or  ditches  should  become  contaminated,  instead 
of  two  deaths  from  this  cause  during  a  year  we  would  expect  to  have  a  number  of 
hnndred. 

Our  valley  olimate  is  probably  the  best  in  the  world  for  children,  there  not  being 
a  single  death  from  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  nor  diphtheria.  This  is 
most  wonderful  when  one  realizes  that  we  have  a  large  Mexican  population,  where 
the  surroundings  are  as  bad  from  a  health  standpoint  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
from  two  to  twenty  living  in  a  single  small  one  or  two  roomed  adobe  house,  sleeping 
on  the  ground,  with  practically  no  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  or  changes  in  tem- 
perature. 

A  number  of  Salt  River  Valley  physicians  have  volunteered  the  information  that 
they  have  never  seen  a  case  of  cholera  infantum  or  dysentery.  Considering  our  long, 
hot  summers,  this  seems  marvelous  to  those  who  have  lived  in  humid  climates, 
where  the  undertakers  are  kept  busy  during  the  heated  portion  of  the  year  burying 
childrra  who  have  died  of  these  diseases. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  places  the 
whole  of  Arizona  on  a  par  with  the  most  of  the  Southern  States  as  to  the  presence  of 
malaria.  This  is  most  certainly  an  injustice,  as  the  health  conmiissloner's  records 
show  but  one  death  in  two  years  from  malaria,  and  that  was  in  the  person  of  a  Mex- 
ican 60  years  of  age,  who  undoubtedly  brought  the  disease  with  him  from  Mexico. 
The  writer  has  not  seen  a  single  case  of  malaria  in  any  of  its  forms,  imported  or 
domestic,  in  the  Territory. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  temperature.  It  is  true  we  have  a  prolonged  period  of  high 
temperature  during  the  summer  months.  But  it  is  also  true  that  uiis  nigh  tem'9  era- 
tore  is  not  felt  by  the  individual  anything  like  what  the  same  temperature  w  ould 
be  felt  in  the  East.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  thermometer 
readings  and  the  individual  feelings.  This  £fference  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
evaporation.  In  the  more  heated  portions  of  Arizona  we  have  but  slight  humidity, 
whereas  in  the  East  the  humidity  is  great.  With  the  increase  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature the  body  perspires,  the  perspiration  is  evaporated  with  sufficient  rapidity 
ofttimes  to  produce  a  dull  to  the  body.  A  person  will  many  times,  when  leaving  the 
•  stiU  air  of  an  office  and  getting  into  a  carriage  and  driving  in  the  hot  sun,  with  the 
!  temperature  between  130^  and  li(P  (in  the  sun),  with  the  thinnest  of  clothing  on, 
t  feel  a  sensation  of  chilliness  due  to  the  effect  of  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
I  psrspiration.  Yet  the  air  that  produced  this  sensation  came  right  off  of  our  sun- 
I  baked  desert,  and  when  taken  into  the  lungs  felt  as  though  it  was  from  the  mouth 
1  of  a  furnace. 
I  Attenti^m  ia  called  to  the  following  from  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau : 

SENSIBLE  TEMPERATURE. 

"The  mean  of  the  daily  maximum  temperatures  at  Parker^  Yuma  County  (elevation 
375  feet),  for  the  month  of  May  was  103^.  But  the  mean  or  the  daily  minimum  tem- 
peraturec  for  the  same  month  was  only  59^,  making  a  mean  for  the  month  of  81^,  which 
IS  not  an  uncomfortable  degree  of  heat  in  this  climate,  owing  to  the  effect  of  humidity 
upon  temperature  sensation. 

''Unfoiinnately,  there  are  but  few  stations  in  the  Territory  where  wet- bulb  readings 
aie  taken,  and  Parker  is  not  one  of  them.  But  Yuma,  a  station  very  similarly  situ- 
ated, is  supplied  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  determining  the  relative  humid- 
ity. The  mean  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  readings  at  Yuma  during  May  was  80.4^ 
and  the  mean  of  the  wet  bulb  at  the  same  place  dnriug  the  same  period  was  60°. 
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"That  the  degree  of  temperatnre  exprossod  by  th<>  reading  of  the  dry-bnib  ther- 
mometer i8  greater  tbau  the  sensible  temperature  >vheuever  there  is  a  ditFerence 
between  the  dry  and  wet  bull)  thermometer  readings  is  generally  conceded.  But  just 
what  fraction  of  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  readings  , 
should  be  taken  to  denote  the  degree  of  temperature  felt  has  not  been  determined, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  question,  since  it  involyes  consideration  of  the  health, 
clothing  worn,  cleanliness  of  person,  etc.,  of  the  individual  experimented  upon,  a 
combination  of  conditions  that  can  not  be  exactly  the  same  in  any  two,  }et  alone  all 
persohs,  never  can  be  more  than  ajiproximated. 

''After  conniderable  study  of  the  subject  as  enunciated  in  the  writings  and  discus-^ 
sions  of  others,  and  from  a  personal  experience  acquired  during  several  years'  service" 
in  the  Weather  Bureau  in  localities  dinering  radically  in  temperature  and  moisture, 
the  writer's  conclusion  is  that  three-fifths  of  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometer  readings,  deducted  A'om  the  reading  of  the  dry  bulb,  expresses 
approximately  the  degree  of  temperatnre  felt  by  the  average  person. 

COMPARISON  OP  TEMPERATURE. 

"Adopting  the  foregoing  assumption,  we  are  prepared  to  compare  the  temperatures — 
as  published  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review — at  one  place  with  that  of  another, 
that  of  Arizona  with  that  of  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  that  at  Pha?nix 
with  that  at  St.  Louis.  Thus,  the  mean  dry-bulb  thermometer  readings  at  St.  Louis 
for  August,  1897,  was  76.8^;  the  mean  of  the  wet-bulb  readings  was  66^;  difference, 
10.8*^,  which,  according  to  the  above  hypothesis,  would  give  the  sensible  temperature 
70.3^  The  mean  dry-bulb  temperature  at  Phoenix  for  the  same  period  was  89.2^;  the 
mean  of  the  wet-bulb  readings  was  70-^;  difference,  19.2^,  and  the  sensible  tempera- 
ture 77.7^,  or  a  difference  in  the  temperature  as  it  is  felt  at  the  two  places  by  the 
average  person  of  7.4",  instead  of  12.4^  as  shown  by  the  usual  method  of  comparing 
temperatures,  i.  e.,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  evaporating  and  conse- 
quently cooling  capacity  of  the  air  at  one  place  as  compared  with  that  at  the  other.*' 
Or,  as  published  in  the  daily  bulletins  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  thus: 

*' On  November  17  the  dry-bulb  temperature  at  Phoenix  at  8  a.  m.  was  .52^,  the 
wet  bulb  42°;  difference  10°,  and  the  sensible  temperature  46°;  at  St.  Louis,  on  the 
same  date  and  at  the  same  time,  the  dry-bulb  temperature  was  30°,  the  wet  bulb 
28^,  and  the  sensible  temperature  28.8°.  In  other  words,  the  mean  ^sensible' at 
Phoenix  during  one  of  the  hottest  months  of  the  year  was  only  7.4°  higher  than  the 
mean  sensible  temperature  at  St.  Louis  during  the  same  month.  And  the  sensible 
temperature,  as  determined  from  observations  taken  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  same 
day,  of  the  last  month  of  autumn,  was  at  Phoenix  14°  above  freezing  and  at  St. 
Lonis  3°  below  the  freezing  point." 

As  is  seen  from  the  above,  the  Weather  Bureau  places  the  sensible  temperature  at 
three- fifths  of  the  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  readings. 
This  may  be  so,  and  uudoubtedly  is,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  difference  than  would  be  represented  by  the  total  difference  between  the  wet 
and  dry  bulb  readings  in  the  effect  of  the  temperature  upon  both  man  and  beast. 
For  instance,  sunstroke  is  practically  unknown  in  Arizona,  although  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  most  heated  portions  have  to  perform  the  most 
severe  manual  labor  in  the  open  fields,  where  the  thermometer  is  reading  from  115^ 
to  120°  in  the  shade,  while  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  over  90°,  it  is  almost  an  everyday  occurrence  to  not  only  have  sunstrokes,  but 
many  deaths  therefrom.    What  is  said  of  men  is  equally  true  of  animals. 

MILITIA. 

Eeport  of  the  adjutant- general  on  the  condition  of  the  National  Gnard 
of  Arizona  during  the  past  year: 

The  National  Guard  of  Arizona  consists  of  one  regiment  of  infantry,  composed  of 
ten  companies,  divided  into  two  battalions  of  four  companies  each,  and  one  battalion 
of  two  companies. 

This  division  of  the  regiment  works  harmoniously  and  is  productive  of  increased 
administrative  and  disciplinary  eflBciency. 

During  the  past  year  no  event  has  occurred  in  the  Territory  calling  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Guard.  The  oflBcers  and  men  of  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona  are 
imbued  with  praiseworthy  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  effioiencv  of 
the  Guard,  and  have  by  commendable  pride,  military  bearing,  and  excellent  disci- 
pline jnstified  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

From  the  annual  appropriation  of  Congress  to  provide  arms  and  equipment  for  the 
militia  this  Territory  will  receive  this  year  $2,3(^.06,  an  amount  totally  inadequate 
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for  the  needs  of  the  Guard.     I  earaestly  recojumend  that,  if  practicable,  the  allot- 
ment to  this  Territory  be  increased  to  at  least  $4,000  per  annum. 

There  are  many  matters  connected  with  the  Guard  which  require  legislative  action 
looking  toward  improyement  in  organization,  administration,  and  equipment,  which 
it  is  my  intention  to  present  for  consideration  in  the  near  future.  I  deem  it  best, 
however,  at  this  time  to  proceed  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Guard  in  a  conservative 
manner  and  upon  lines  which  shall  have  for  an  objective  the  development  of  the 
Guard  into  a  most  eftective  and  efficient  force. 

Capt.  John  A.  Baldwin,  Ninth  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  has  been  on  duty  with 
the  National  Guard  of  Arizona  for  the  past  year  and  has  performed  his  duties  as 
instmctoT  and  inspecting  officer  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  his  presence 
with  the  Guard  has  been  of  great  value  to  officers  and  men. 

The  present  foreign  war,  while  demonstrating  the  nation's  indomitable  energy  and 
unlimited  resources  for  armed  conflict,  has  shown  our  lack  of  preparation  at  the  first 
note  of  warning.  Actual  experience  has  taught  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
remodeling  our  military  system.  To  the  truths  made  apparent  by  the  present  war 
our  people  are  alive.  A  most  generous  and  patriotic  support  of  the  National  Guard 
from  onr  next  Territorial  legislature  is  anticipated. 

The  ''Rough  Riders,"  who  on  Cuban  soil  made  an  imperishable  name  for  them- 
selves and  for  Arizona,  are  of  the  same  material  that  compose  our  National  Guard. 
I  re^^t  that  no  data  is  at  present  obtainable  from  which  to  give  the  number  of 
National  Guardsmen  who  enlisted  in  the  ''Rough  Riders'^  from  this  Territory.  I 
understand,  however,  that  there  were  quite  a  number. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  record  the  fact  that  that  chivalrous  and  heroic  soldier, 
Capt.  William  O.  O'Neill,  was  at  one  time  adjutant-general  of  this  Territory.  By 
reason  of  having  performed  the  requisite  number  of  years'  service  in  the  National 
Guard  of  Arizona,  his  name,  at  the  time  of  his  deplorable  death,  was  borne  on  the 
roll  of  "National  Guard  veterans."  He  was  the  first  volunteer  to  be  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  for  this  war. 

Maj.  Alex.  O.  Brodie,  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  whose  bearing 
in  front  of  Santiago  commands  all  men's  admiration,  was  the  former  colonel  of  the 
Urst  Re^ment  of  Infantry,  N.  G.  A. 

It  is  With  pleasure  that  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  nine  line  officers 
commissioned  in  the  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory  United 
States  Volunteer  Infantry  six  of  them  were  at  the  time  commissioned  officers  in  the 
National  Gnard  of  Arizona.  For  this  regiment  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona  fur- 
nished a  considerable  number  of  men,  who  at  the  time  were  active  members  of  the 
Goard.  Manv  others  enlisting  in  that  regiment  had  been  former  members  of  the 
Guard. 

These  facts  ore  more  forcible  than  language.    While  the  National  Guard  is  prima- 
rily organized  as  a  force  for  service  in  maintaining  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and 
I  repelling  Indian  outbreaks,  should  it  ever  become  necessary,  yet  it  must  ever  be 

I  tmough  the  National  Guard  that  our  citizens  receive  the  military  training  and  edn- 

I  cataon  which  will  fit  them  to  respond  to  the  nation's  call. 

It  is  pertinent  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona 

is  a  moral  force  of  incalculable  value,  aiding  and  assisting  as  a  conservator  of  law 

and  order  the  development  of  the  great  resources  of  the  Territory  and  thns  giving 

confidence  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

The  changes  in  the  various  companies  of  the  National  Guard  consequent  upon 

t  many  officers  and  men  volunteering  for  services  in  the  United  States  forces  have  in 

I  no  way  stemmed  the  interest  of  those  who  have  remained.    The  places  of  those  who 

I         volanteered  have  been  rapidly  filled  by  others,  and  forward  footsteps  in  the  march 

of  progress  of  the  Guard  have  in  no  wise  been  stayed.   It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret 

that  the  entire  National  Guard  of  the  Territory  has  not  been  called  into  the' service 

of  the  United  States.    Had  this  been  done  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  90  per  cent  of 

the  men  would  have  responded. 

As  indicating  the  superior  physique  of  our  people,  only  20  per  cent  of  those 
who  applied  for  enlistment  in  the  volunteers  from  this  Territory  were  rejected  for 

/aU  causes,  notwithstanding  that  the  most  severe  and  rigid  physical  examination  was 
nude  by  the  United  States  mustering  officer — a  percentage  that  was  less  than  that 
in  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  United  States,  and  which  bespeaks  the  moral 
stamina  and  physical  worth  of  our  people  who  gave  to  the  nation  a  magnificent  body 
of  men. 

In  the  present  war  Arizona  furnished  7  officers  and  200  men  for  the  "Rough 
Riders,"  and  12  officers  and  334  men  for  a  regiment  fornvad  from  the  Territories  and 
known  as  the  "  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory  United  States 
Volunteer  Infantry,"  making  a  grand  total  of  542  officers  and  men. 

Considering  these  facts  in  connection  with  our  population  of  less  than  100,000, 
Arizona  has  occasion  to  feel  a  just  pride. 
The  strength  of  the  Natiomu  Gnard  of  Arizona,  according  to  the  last  returns  in 
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this  ofBce,  show  that  there  are  od  the  governor'a  staff,  6  general  staff  officers  and 
4  aids-de-camp,  and  in  the  First  Infantry,  44  officers  and  ^  men — a  grand  total  of 
544  officers  and  men. 

ETHNOLOGY  AND  AROH^SOLOGY. 

Arizona  presents  far  more  profitable  and  interesting  fields  for  the 
scientist  and  ethnological  explorer  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Evidences  of  a  large  population,  now  lost  to  history,  or  even  tradition, 
exist  in  many  locaUties;  ruins  of  immense  buildings  and  of  cities 
which  once  were  occupied  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people;  prehis- 
toric waterways,  etc.,  furnish  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  quite  a 
high  state  of  civilization  had  been  reached  by  these  people  who  are 
gone,  and  whose  record  is  lost.  There  is  also  much  to  be  learned  of 
the  living,  especially  the  Moquis,  Zunis,  and  other  pueblo  Indians 
of  northeastern  Arizona.  Similarities  of  language  are  declared  to  exist 
between  these  people  and  the  Asiatic  races.  The  art  of  mummifying  is 
unquestionably  known  to  the  Moqui  priests.  Hieroglyphics  are  found 
in  all  respects  like  those  of  Egypt,  and  within  the  inner  circles  of  Moqui 
secrecy  I  am  reliably  informed  that  Masonic  signs  are  inscribed  upon 
the  emblems  and  insignia  of  the  priests.  All  this  is  strange  and  inter- 
esting and  deserves  most  searching  investigation.  I  believe  that  start- 
ling discoveries  can  and  will  be  made  here  afiecting  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  I  strongly  recommend  that  an  ethnological  commis- 
sion be  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  ablest  scientists  whose  services  can 
be  obtained  by  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  thorough,  careful, 
and  extended  ethnological  and  archaeological  research  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  Liberal  appropriation  should  be  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  commission,  and  ample  time  should  be  given,  possibly 
extending  over  a  number  of  years,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  I 
am  positive  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  such  action  would  more  than 
justify  the  expenditure.  I  think  it  will  be  more  productive  to  science 
to  explore  and  excavate  here  than  in  foreign  countries. 

WHIPPLE  BABRAOKS* 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  what  was  practically  an  order  of 
abandonment  of  this  important  military  post  was  issued,  the  troops 
withdrawn  for  service  elsewhere,  and  a  large  amount  of  valuable  Gov- 
ernment property  sold  for  nominal  prices. 

I  believe  it  was  a  mistake  to  abandon  the  post,  and  that  it  should  be 
reestablished  and  improved.  I  do  not  believe  any  better  locality  can 
be  found  in  the  West  for  a  military  garrison.  I  consider  it  an  important 
factor,  also,  in  maintaining  law  aud  order,  advancing  the  welfare  and 
civilization  of  a  very  large  scope  of  country;  and  in  support  of  my 
position  I  cite  the  following  letter  of  Gen.  E.  T.  Otis,  who  commanded 
the  Department  of  the  Colorado,  which  letter  was  written  after  a  careful 
personal  inspection  of  the  post: 

HSADQUARTBRS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COLORADO, 

December  15, 1897, 
Sir:  Concerning  telegram  of  the  10th  instant  wherein  request  was  made  that  final 
action  on  the  question  of  abandonment  of  Whipple  Barracks  be  deferred,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  it  was  sent  as  rumors  were  in  circnlation  signifying  such  inten- 
tion by  the  Department  of  War,  and  because  I  desire  to  submit  before  any  final 
action  shonld  be  taken  an  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  such  a  meas- 
ure, believing  that  the  abandonment  of  the  post  at  this  time  would  not  be  in  conso- 
nance with  tne  public  interests. 
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E^eiy  one  of  the  department  posts  herein  named  excepting  Whipple  Barraoks  is 
pTaetksklly  distant  from  railway  transportation  from  two  to  five  days^  for  those  of 
them  which  are  located  very  near  to  railway  lines  communicate  only  with  insignifi- 
cant stations,  where  roUinfi:  stock  for  the  transportation  of  troops  could  not  he 
secured  in  mnch  less  time  than  is  expressed  ahove,  even  with  open  railway  and  tele- 
graphic communication.  Besides,  not  one  of  them  is  situated  near  to  extouded  husi- 
11688  enterprises,  or  in  sections  which  are  heing  rapidly  developed  or  show  late 
increase  in  white  population. 

Whipple  Barracks,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  the  center  of  population  and  of  the  husi- 
ness  in^rests  of  Arizona.  It  occupies  an  important  railroad  point  and  stands  unsup- 
ported within  a  large  section  of  country  hetween  the  chain  of  posts  along  the  eastern 
portion  of  that  Territory  and  the  Pacific  coust.  Its  garrison  is  in  quick  railway 
conminnication  with  the  trunk  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  60  miles  to  the  north  at 
Ash  Fork,  distant  from  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  570  and  800  miles,  respectively, 
and  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Maricoi>a,  which  is  some  500  miles  from 
the  seacoaet.  On  account  of  its  railroad  facilities  it  is  practically  nearer  to  Flag- 
staff and  Holhrook  than  either  Wingate  or  Fort  Apache,  and  to  Tucson  than  either 
Fort  Grant  or  Huachnca.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  agricultural  portions  of  Arizona, 
and  in  the  midst  of  its  growing  and  turhulent  mining  camps.  It  may  be  speedily 
moved  for  the  protection  of  white  inhabitants  along  the  Verde  and  Gila  rivers  and 
the  Date  and  Salt  Creek  valleys  in  case  a  raid  is  threatened  by  the  White  Mountain 
and  San  Carlos  Apaches  (of  which  those  inhabitants  professed  fear  during  the  past 
year),  or  by  any  of  the  4,000  other  Indians  within  the  southwestern  section  of  the 
Territory.  Strategically,  therefore,  considering  present  indications,  and  mind- 
ful of  the  employment  of  the  army  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  aid  the  civil 
anthorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  it  appears  to  me  that  Whipple  Barracks 
has  a  present  and  future  importance  which  no  otner  post  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico 
possesses. 

The  abandonment  of  Whipple  Barracks  has  been  recommended  and  urged  not  only 
on  the  rumored  theory  that  troop  occupation  in  that  section  of  the  country  is  un- 
necessary, but  for  further  reasons  that  the  location  of  the  post  is  uuhealthful;  that 
its  grounds  are  inadequate;  that  its  buildings  inconveniently  placed,  were  poorly 
constructed,  were  in  a  decayed,  dilapidated,  and  unsauitaiy  condition;  that  its 
water  is  impure,  and  that  its  water  and  sewer  systems  are  obsolete  in  character,  in 
a  wretched  state  of  repair,  and  are  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  garrison. 

The  post,  established  in  1863,  is  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  and  overlooks  the 
city  of  Prescott.    Most  of  the  present  buildings  were  constructed  nine  or  ten  years 
thereafter,  and  were  intended  to  accommodate  the  troop  of  cavalrv  and  four  com 
panics  of  infantry.     In  addition,  the  buildings  were  erected  for  the  headquarters  of 
the  Department  of  Arizona.    Nearly  all  of  the  buildings  are  of  cheap  construction, 

r  posts  during  that  period.  A  notable  exception  is  a 
Lsed  for  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  and  post, 
[quarters  structure  of  large  size,  with  commodious 
which  at  present  gives  ample  room  and  conveniences 
company  of  infantry. 

mtil  there  remains  only  the  regimental  headquarters 
-a  force  inadequate  for  efQcient  duty  of  moment  and 
particular  led  me  to  recommend  in  my  late  annual 
thdrawn  or  increased. 

railroad  connecting  the  railway  lines  which  pass 
>m  portions  of  the  Territory  and  continue  on  to  the 
rtance  of  the  location  was  recognized  by  the  then  . 
)pinion  was  concurred  in  by  the  Commanding  Gen- 
»tary  of  War.  'Directed  estimates  were  submitted 
in  amount  to  provide  permanent  barracks  and  head- 
>mpanie8.  They  were  based  upon  a  careful  personal 
sr  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  called  for 
I  failed  to  receive  action. 

ras  again  invited  to  the  importance  of  the  post  by 
t  beyond  an  expression  of  opinion,  no  action  was 
ngtnening  its  garrison. 

)d  me  that  the  garrison  should  be  increased  by  at 
jnple  accommodations  for  such  increase  should  be 
30,000.  During  the  last  five  years  $13,000  has  been 
Ldings  and  the  water  and  sewer  systems.  This  has 
ition,  and  in  some  instances  improved  them.  The 
proper  have  been  repaired  in  roofs  and  walls.  The 
ich  are  usually  well  supplied  with  machinery  and 
iouses  at  the  corral  are  excellent,  and  the  stables 
uildings  and  two  or  three  sets  of  officers'  quarters 
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are  worthless;  these,  together  with  a  row  of  married  meD's  dilapidated  qnartera. 
removed,  and  new  barracks  constructed  east  of  the  parade,  and  considerably  retired 
from  the  present  line  of  same,  would  band  up  the  commandery  of  the  post  and  gyve 
it  a  pleasing  appearance. 

The  water  supply  is  abundant.  Water  is  fully  distributed  throughout  the  post 
and  corral  from  a  reservoir  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  much  more  than  ordinary 

Sressure.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  from  a  well  at  the  foot  of  the  post,  near 
ranite  Creek,  a  stream  which  flows  through  Prescott  before  entering  the  military 
reservation,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  impure ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  satisfactory 
evidence  of  dangerous  imnurity  has  been  discovered.  The  water  seemed  to  me  to 
be  of  good  quality,  and  the  post  surgeon  reports  that  it  is  ordinarily  good.  Hie 
system  of  distribution  is  faulty  in  some  respects,  but  that  and  the  poorly  constructed 
sewers  can  easily  be  placed  in  excellent  condition,  the  topography  of  the  place  favor- 
ing it. 

The  post  can  not  be  considered  unhealthfnl.  Although  its  sick  rate  has  been  high, 
it  is  accounted  for  by  the  frequent  transfers  to  it,  for  treatment  by  its  beneficial 
climate,  of  men  afflicted  with  pulmonary  diseases.  An  officer  and  five  enlisted  men 
have  been  so  transferred  during  the  past  year.  Excluding  these,  it  is  found  that 
the  percentage  of  actual  sickness  in  line  of  duty  at  Whipple  Barracks  during  the 
year  ending  with  the  1st  of  the  present  month  was  2.08.  During  October  the  post 
was  the  healthiest  one  in  the  department,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1896  and  1897  its 
percentage  was  very  slightly  above  the  averaf^e  of  all  department  posts. 

Regarding  the  critislsm  that  the  reservation,  owing  to  its  peculiar  topographic 
features,  is  inadequate— that  is  a  matter  for  argument,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
wholesome  water.  If  adverse  opinion  is  entertained  on  both  subjects,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  urge  it,  as  the  remedies  are  at  hand.  The  people  of  that  section  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  retention  of  the  post.  While  there  prominent  citizens  assured  me 
that  the  strip  of  land  adjoining  the  reservation,  which  I  examined  and  which  I 
found  especially  suited  for  target  ranges  or  available  for  grazing  purposes,  would 
be  donated  to  the  Government  on  request,  and  that  the  city  of  Prescott  would 
extend  to  the  post  its  water  main,  which  talces  water  from  its  mountain  reservoirs. 

It  seems  to  m6,  therefore,  considering  all  the  existing  circumstances,  that  unless 
it  is  determined  to  take  away  fVom  the  business  and  rapidly  developing  portion  of 
Arizona  (as  yet  struggling  with  the  settlement  of  a  considerable  white  floating 
population),  and  also  from  southern  California,  the  assurance  of  militai^  protection 
in  seasons  of  danger,  which  the  presence  of  troops  exercises,  Whipple  Barracks 
should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  placed  in  proper  condition  to  quarter  a  four-com- 
pany battalion  of  infantry.  The  present  garrison  could  be  readily  augmented  to 
that  extent  by  judiciously  drawing  from  New  Mexico  and  other  Arizona  posts. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  T.  Otis, 
Brigadier  General  Commanding. 

The  Adjutant-Genfral,  United  States  Army, 

Washington,  D,  O. 

The  post  has  lately  been  used  as  a  rendezvous  for  volunteers.  As 
many  as  800  troops  have  been  located  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
I  am  informed  by  the  surgeons  that  there  has  been  practically  no  sick- 
ness among  them,  which  should  be  convincing  testimony  as  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  place. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  post  be  reestablished  and  properly 
improved, 

AEIZONA'S  OONTBreUTION  TO  THE  WAB  WITH  SPAIN. 

This  Territory  was  first  to  respond  to  the  nation's  call,  and  her  vol- 
unteers were  the  first  mustered  into  service.  Her  sons  freely  shed  their 
blood  on  Cuban  soil  to  maintain  their  country's  honor,  and  inscribed 
upon  the  nation's  scroll  of  fame  an  imperishable  record  for  patriotism 
and  heroic  bravery.  Arizona's  Rough  Riders  will  always  live  in  history. 
Such  men  as  they  always  have  and  always  will  insure  the  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Territory's  quota  under  the  first  call  for  volunteers  was  quickly 
filled,  and  under  the  second  call  the  response  was  equally  prompt,  and 
many  hundreds  more  than  were  called  desii*ed  to  go.     It  is  hardly 
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proper  to  discriminate  between  localities,  or  to  make  comparisons,  for 
all  are  heroes  who  entered  their  coantry's  service,  whether  from  Maine 
or  Arizona;  but  if  any  portion  of  the  Union  has  earned  or  deserves 
coBspicaoos  mention,  it  is  Arizona.  The  patriotism  of  our  people  is 
nnqnenchable,  and  their  loyalty  can  never  be  shaken.  Their  enthusiasm 
and  love  of  country  entitle  them  to  self-government. 

,  STATEHOOD. 

Arizona  desires,  above  all  things,  to  become  a  State.  Constitutional 
rights  should  not  be  denied  for  sectional  reasons,  nor  for  alleged  differ- 
ences of  opinion  upon  public  questions.  It  is  true  that  other  reasons 
are  at  times  given  in  a  general  way,  based  upon  assertions  and  in  no 
degree  substantiated  by  proofs,  but  the  facts  are  conspicuous  that  dis- 
puted financial  theories,  an  unwarranted  and  offensive  assumption  of 
superiority  because  of  location,  and  a  selfish  unwillingness  to  fairly 
distribute  legislative  power,  too  often  furnish  the  motives  which  actu- 
ate the  enemies  of  statehood  in  their  unpatriotic  and  un-American 
refusal  to  accord  to  loyal  citizens  of  this  common  country  the  rights 
and  privileges  vouchsafed  by  the  Constitution.  Such  a  despotic  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power  was  never  contemplated  by  that  inspired  work 
of  our  fathers  which  declared  the  equality  of  men.  The  question  of 
opinion  expressed  upon  the  national  monetary  policy,  or  upon  any  spe- 
cific policy  or  legislation,  by  different  localities,  has  not  in  justice  the 
remotest  relation  to  the  principles  involved.  The  labored  comparisons 
showing  the  ratio  of  population  of  the  new  Western  States  to  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  rights  vested 
under  the  Constitution,  unless  our  system  of  government  is  to  be 
changed  and  our  laws,  precedents,  rights,  and  customs  disregarded. 
An  investigation  of  the  record  shows  that  but  four  of  all  the  States 
admitted  into  the  Union  since  1791  had  more  than  100,000  people  at 
the  last  census  previous  to  admission,  and  three  of  the  four — Kansas, 
Utah,  and  California — are  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver;  and  Maine, 
the  other  one  of  the  four,  was  separated  from  Massachusetts. 
Freouentlv  articles  annear  in  srenerally  reputable  newspapers  of  the 

[  and  misleading  statements  about 
ion,  and  resources;  and  often  ridi- 
pe  not  only  wholly  inexcusable,  but 
ousness  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
!>s  possess  greater  resources,  higher 
systems,  and  have  a  smaller  per- 
hsMi  a  majority  of  the  States  when 

et  out  in  the  following  reiK)rt  of  a 
lission  of  Florida: 

d  all  the  principles  apon  which  its  insti- 
luaDce  of  a  Territorial  goTemment  over 
The  right  and  the  duty  of  self-goyemment 
tem  of  America.    The  Territorial  organi- 

snch  portions  of  the  public  domam  as 
laiutaio  the  forms  and  exercise  the  pre- 
organization,  is  never  designed  for  other 
o  a  true  policy,  as  well  as  to  republican 

should  be  held  by  this  Government  over 
id  if,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
egulations  for,  and  exercise  control  over, 
in  the  limits  of  any  one  of  the  sovereign 
g  them,  by  its  fostering  care  and  protec- 
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tion,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  a  condition  in  which  the^  may  be  able  to 
assert  and  assume  that  high  priyilege  of  self-government  which  is  the  right  of  all 
men,  and  take  their  place  as  an  independent  community  in  the  Union  of  American 
States.  It  is  abhorrent  to  all  the  feeling  and  cherished  principles  of  the  freemen  of 
this  Republic  that  there  should  exist  within  its  limits  for  any  len^h  of  time,  or  for 
any  time  not  demanded  by  an  unavoidable  necessity,  a  community  of  free  citizens 
who,  without  participating  in  the  conduct  and  the  control  of  this  Government,  should 
be  completely  snbiect  to  its  will  and  dictation.  Nor  is  it  compatible  with  tne  feel- 
ings which  Hhould  actuate  every  American  to  submit  for  one  moment  longer  than 
necessity  obliges  to  a  government  imposed  by  the  will  of  others^  and  in  the  form  or 
conduct  of  which  the  governed  have  no  other  direction  or  voice  than  is  allowed  by 
the  permission  or  favor  of  the  governors. 

The  financial  question  is  apparently  no  longer  a  tbrcefnl  issne.  Ari- 
zona is  fitted  for  statehood,  and  should  be  admitted  without  longer 
delay. 

CONDENSED   RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  LEGISLATION 
AND  ACTION  OP  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

(1)  That  Arizona  be  admitted  as  a  State. 

(2)  That  all  the  public  lands  within  the  Territory  be  ceded  to  the 
Territory  or  State. 

(3)  That  the  military  post  of  Whipple  Barracks  be  reestablished. 

(4)  That  a  reasonable  sum  be  appropriated  for  artesian-well  boring 
in  the  Territory. 

(5)  That  a  commission  be  appointed  for  ethnological  and  archaeolog- 
ical research  in  the  Territory,  and  that  a  suitable  appropriation  by 
Congress  be  had  therefor. 

(6)  That  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  judges  within  the  Territory  be 
increased. 

(7)  That  appropriation  be  had  by  Congress  to  pay  the  governors  and 
secretaries  of  Territories  the  salaries  allowed  them  by  law.  (Sec.  1845, 
Eev.  Stat,  1878.) 

(8)  That  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Territorial  legislature  be 
increased. 

Eespectfiilly  submitted. 

N.  O.  Murphy,  Governor. 
Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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lEBBHOBIAL  AFFAIB8  A8  BEPORTED  BY  THE  COKinSSIOHSBS  OF  IKXIGBATIOV 
FOB  THE  YABIOTO  COUNTIES. 

APACHE  COUNTY. 

Apache  Coanty  is  located  in  the  Dortheastern  corner  of  the  Territory.  It  contains 
ma  area  of  12,850  saoare  miles,  almost  one-half  of  which  is  now  reserved  for  the 
Nayajo  and  Apache  Indians,  but  will  be  eyentnally  opened  np  for  settlement.  The 
eoonty  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  stock  raising,  which  is  at  present  the  leading 
industry. 

IDEAL  STOCK  RANGE. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Navajo  Indians,  who  own  larfe 
herds  of  horses  and  sheep,  which  are  kept  on  the  open  ran^^e  the  entire  season  with- 
out loss,  having  no  other  food  or  shelter  than  that  naturally  furnished  by  the  range. 

The  central  part  of  the  county  is  an  ideal  range  for  all  classes  of  live  stock.  It  is 
a  series  of  rolling  hills  and  valleys,  well  watered  by  the  Little  Colorado  Kiver  and 
its  tributaries  and  numerous  lakes  and  springs,  producing  an  abundant  variety  of 
grasses  and  herbs,  on  which  the  stock  thrive  and  fatten.  The  entire  vicinity  is  partly 
covered  with  juniper,  cedar,  and  pi&on  trees,  which  famish  excellent  shelter  during 
the  stormy  weather  and  a  permanent  supply  of  fuel  for  all  purposes. 

THE  WHrrE  MOUNTAINS. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  located  the  White  Mountains,  which,  being 
a  series  of  open  parks,  well-watered  with  lakes,  springs,  and  rivulets,  can  not  be 
excelled  for  a  summer  ranse.  The  snows  generally  melt  early  in  the  spring,  so  that 
by  the  Ist  of  May  the  stock  owners  are  able  to  enter  with  their  sheep  and  commence 
lambing.  Many  herds  are  driven  in  from  the  counties  south  and  west  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  all  find  abundant  pasture,  the  growth  and  variety  of  grasses  surpassing 
any  other  locality  in  the  Territory. 

GREAT  WATERSHED. 

It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  generally  known  that  these  mountains  comprise  the  greatest 
watershed  or  supply  of  pure  mountain  water  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
Territory.  In  verification  of  this  statement,  take  a  map  of  Arizona,  and  you  will 
find  tiiat  a  circle  12  miles  in  diameter,  with  its  center  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
township  7  N.,  R.  30  E.,  will  cut  the  head  of  the  Little  Colorado  River,  Blue  River, 
White  River,  Salt  or  Black  River,  and  the  San  Francisco  River,  the  head  waters  of 
all  these  streams  passing  through  as  picturesque  and  grand  scenery  as  can  be  found 
on  this  continent. 

FISH  AND  GAME. 

The  magnificent  streams  of  water  named  abound  with  that  peerless  game  fish,  the 
mountain  trout,  and  in  the  forests  the  Nimrod  can  find  the  black-tailed  deer,  black 
and  silver- tip  bear,  mountain  lions,  wild  turkeys,  and  blue-winged  grouse. 

mtains  will  be  a  great  summer  resort. 

eautiful  mountain  home  will  need  go  no 


the  great  timber  belt  of  northern  Ari- 
raluable  resources.    The  area  of  timber 
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lands  within  Apache  County  is  abont  800  square  miles.    Nomerous  small  sawmills 
famish  the  lumber  used  in  the  local  markets. 

WATER-STORAGE  RESERVOIRS. 

A  system  of  storage  reservoirs,  many  of  which  have  been  completed,  furnish  plenty 
of  water  for  the  successful  raising  of  crops  in  the  valleys.  Several  larse  reservoirs 
are  now  being  constructed,  and  tne  acreage  under  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  many  new  homes  are  being  built.  Abundant  crops  of  small  grain,  such  as  wheats 
and  oats,  and  barley,  are  produced,  the  quality  of  which  is  unexcelled  anywhere. 

FLOUR  lilLLS. 

There  are  two  flour  mills  located  in  the  county,  both  being  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery.  The  flour  manufactured  suocessfully  comnetes  with  any 
imported  from  other  localities,  and  the  demand  for  the  product  is  such  that  the  mim 
are  run  to  their  full  capacity  during  the  entire  season. 

CATTLE. 

Heretofore  during  the  years  past  the  principal  industry  in  the  county  was  cattle 
raising;  but  owing  to  the  large  profits  to  be  gained  the  business  was  overdone  and 
the  range  overcrowded. 

The  continued  drought  during  the  years  1890  to  1893  compelled  many  owners  to 
sell  and  relieve  the  range.  Many  have  since  shipped  out,  until  there  are  compara- 
tively few  cattle  left  on  the  range.  The  past  few  years  have  been  very  favorable, 
and  those  that  have  kept  their  herds  are  reaping  a  good  harvest.  The  percentage 
of  calves  branded  and  the  steers  shipped  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  business  is 
at  present  running  on  a  paying  basis. 

SHEEP. 

The  principal  industry  in  the  county  at  present  is  sheep  raising.  The  beneficial 
offect  of  the  present  tarifi"  law^  together  with  favorable  range  seasons,  has  caused  the 
value  of  wool  and  mutton  sheep  to  increase  greatly,  and  ranges  formerly  occupied  by 
cattle  have  been  restocked  with  sheep.  The  spring  clip  of  wool  reached  a  total  of 
nearly  half  a  million  pounds. 

The  present  season  nas  yielded  an  average  increase  in  lambs  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  ewes.  These  are  either  sold  to  northern  feeders  or  started  on  the  trail  to 
Phoenix  about  October  1.  With  favorable  seasons  the  lambs  driven  south  and  fat- 
tened on  the  open  range  bring  about  the  tame  price  on  the  market  as  those  which 
have  been  shipped  north  and  fed  com. 

This  one  great  advantage  that  Arizona  has  will  cause  sheep  raising  to  always  be 
one  of  her  leading  industries. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

St.  Johns,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  Little  Colorado  River,  in  a  beautiful 
valley  which  produces  bountiful  crops  of  lucern,  sorghum,  com,  and  barley,  and  all 
varieties  of  fruit.  The  streets  are  lined  with  groves  of  shade  trees,  and  many  resi- 
dences almost  hidden  in  the  beautiful  growth  of  shmbbery  and  fruit  trees.  The  pop- 
ulation is  abont  1,500.  The  town  contains  two  public  schools,  in  which  are  employed 
five  teachers.  There  are  two  churches,  the  Mormon  and  the  Catholic.  The  county 
court-house  and  Jail  grounds  have  recently  been  beautified  by  the  building  of  stone 
terraces  and  walks  and  the  planting  of  shade  trees.  One  weekly  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished, the  St.  Johns  Herald.  It  was  established  in  1887,  is  Democratic  in  politics, 
and  is  well  patronized. 

Springerville,  located  on  the  Little  Colorado  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Monn- 
tains,  is  the  banner  district  for  raising  small  grains.  Here  are  produced  fabulous  crops 
of  wheat  and  oats  of  a  quality  which  can  not  be  excelled.  Two  large  store  buildings 
are  now  beinjB^  built  to  accommodate  the  increasing  trade.  The  town  contains  many 
beautiful  residences.  The  public  buildings  are  substantial,  and  the  town  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  population  and  wealth. 

Concho  is  located  in  the  central  western  part  of  the  county,  in  a  warm  valley  well 
protected  by  surrounding  hills  and  ridges.  Here  are  found  the  homes  of  many  of 
the  leading  sheepowners,  and  in  close  vicinity  of  the  towu  are  lar^  corrals  used  in 
shearing,  dipping,  and  otherwise  working  the  numerous  herds  ol  sheep.  A  wool- 
scouring  plant  is  also  successfully  operated.  The  Concho  wools  have  a  well-known 
reputation,  and  are  noted  for  their  good  quiJity.  Orchards  and  vineyards  also 
flourish  here,  and  produce  never-failing  crops.  The  size  and  flavor  of  the  frnit  is 
excellent.  Sorghum  is  the  principal  farm  prodnot  and  a  good  quality  of  molasses  is 
manufactured,  for  which  the  vicinity  is  also  noted. 
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ores,  many  natnral  advanta^eB  are  oft'ered  for  the  prosecution  of  mininj^  enterprises. 
Its  climate  stands  nnri  valed.  Work  can  be  prosecuted  the  year  round  without  inter- 
ference from  the  severity  of  the  elements. 

No  mountains  of  snow  and  intense  cold  retard  the  operations  for  several  months 
in  the  year,  as  is  the  oa«e  in  less  favored  sections.  The  possibilities  of  this  mineral 
section  are  without  limit.  Here  is  to  be  found  virgin  ground  not  yet  prospected  and 
barely  touched  by  the  pick  or  drill. 

There  are  six  mining  districts  in  the  county,  and  in  each  are  found  indications  of 
veritable  storehouses  of  treasure.  Boundless  latent  wealth  lies  undeveloped  and  but 
awaits  capital  to  direct  the  bullion  to  the  trade  marts  of  the  world.  A  county  so 
thoroughly  mineralized  will  furnish  discoveries  for  centuries  to  come.  The  mining 
industry  of  the  county  is  truly  in  its  infancy.  When  we  look  at  the  vast  possibilities 
oithe  Huachucai  Whetstone,  Mule,  Dragoon,  Chiricahua,  and  Swisshelm  mountains 
we  wonder  that  more  has  not  been  accomplished.  Many  mines  have  been  discovered 
and  many  yet  remain  hidden  in  the  rook-ribbed  hills  and  mountains. 

The  Copper  Glance  camp  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Huachucas  is  now  and  has 
for  a  long  time  been  turning  out  its  treasures  for  the  use  of  man.  Many  prospectors 
liave  great  faith  in  the  wealth  of  the  Huachucas,  and  the  sound  of  the  pick  and  drill 
is  heard  along  its  crags  and  canyons.  Bonded  mines,  where  the  party  who  takes  a 
bond  agrees  to  develop  the  prospect,  and,  of  course,  if  successful  pays  the  stipulated 
price,  are  numerous  tnroughout  the  Huachucas,  and  the  parties  are  meeting  with 
success. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Huachucas  we  have  to  repeat  of  the  Dragoons.  The 
Middle- March  Mining  Company  have  a  smelter  ready  to  be  fired  up,  a  mine  devel- 
oped sufficiently  to  justify  past  expenditures.  "This  is  a  copper  proposition, ''  as 
the  experts  put  it,  yet  its  ores  carry  gold  and  silver.  In  this  range  also,  near  South 
Pass,  is  located  the  Golden  States  mining  property.  A  good  smelter  is  erected  at  the 
company's  mines,  which  yield  free  smelting  ores,  rich  in  copper,  with  a  fair  percent- 
age of  gold  and  silver.  This  ran^e  of  mountains  also  contains  the  renowned  Com- 
monwealth Mining  Company's  mines,  to  which  reference  is  hereafter  made.  Many 
prospects  in  the  Dragoons  have  sufficiently  developed  to  show,  even  to  the  novice  in 
mining  knowledge,  that  here  is  a  rich  field  for  the  capitalist  to  increase  his  wealth. 
Many  mines  here  are  also  under  bond  and  developing  valuable  prospects  of  merit. 
This  report  is  not  intended  to  boom  any  prospectoVs  property  or  supply  free  adver- 
tising for  the  speculator  in  mines,  but  merely  to  state  facts  as  they  appear,  and  can 
unhesitatingly  say  to  the  world  that  the  Dragoons  are  mountains  rich  in  minerals. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  abound  along  its  entire  length,  vividly  plain  to  the 
naked  eye.    Let  the  skeptical  examine  and  be  convinced. 

In  the  Whetstone  Mountains  are  developed  copper  deposits,  which  are  also  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  mining  men,  and  is  a  region  of  great  promise. 

Dos  Cabezas  is  the  gold-mining  center  of  the  county,  valuable  £[old  deposits  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Two  Heads  Peak  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains.  The  patient 
arrastre  worker  has  made  good  wages  grinding  out  the  gold  by  mule  power.  Why 
may  not  the  mill  with  its  ponderous  stamps  bring  tenfold  results  f  The  gold  ore  is  at 
Dos  Cabezas  by  the  thousands  of  tons.  We  again  repeat,  what  we  havelieard  stated 
many  times,  there  is  no  more  inviting  field  for  the  ^oldbug  than  at  Dos  Cabezas. 

In  the  Mule  Mountains  the  Copper  Queen  Consobdated  Mining  Company  at  Bisbee 
holds  forth  to  the  world  in  operative  skill  the  economic  management  of  a  great 
mining  industry.  How  smoothly,  without  hitch  or  halt,  the  1,200  men  on  its  pay 
roU  each  performs  his  appointed  part.  No  irritating  fHction  in  this  army  of  men  all 
working  for  a  common  purpose,  each  with  a  conscious  thought  of  work  well  done. 

In  the  Turquoie  district^  l>esides  other  minerals,  is  mined  near  Turqaois  the  pro- 
clous  stone  from  which  the  town  and  district  takes  its  name.  Many  gems  of  value 
have  been  marketed  from  here. 

Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  one  important  branch  of  mining  in  this  countv, 
as  elsewnere,  has  been  seriously  hampered,  although  Tombstone  stands  preeminently 
at  the  head  of  the  silver-producing  districts,  with  a  record  of  $25,000,000  production 
of  the  white  metal. 

Among  the  metallurgical  processes  which  have  materially  benefited  Arizona  must 
be  classed  the  cyanide  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver.  Several  plants 
have  been  introduced  and  are  in  successful  operation  in  this  county. 

Herewith  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  leading 
mines  of  this  county,  which  may  be  interesting. 

HISTORY  OF  DISCOVERIES. 

The  Tombstone  mines  were  discovered  in  1878,  the  sepulchral  name  being  imparted 
to  the  citv  and  original  discovery  by  Ed  Schieflin,  who  first  brought  the  district  to 
light.  When  this  persistent  prospector  announced  his  intention  of  exploring  the 
country  beyond  Tuscon,  £e  was  warned  that  he  would  find  a  tombstone  instead  of 
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a  foTtime,  tiB  to  venture  tBere  was  bat  to  bis  grave.  Notbing  daonted  b  v  tbese  gloomy 
oTopbecxes,  Scbieflin  directed  bis  steps  east  of  tbe  San  Pe£o,  and  in  1  ebraary,  1878, 
W  enerjry  was  rewarded  by  making  tbe  bonanza  discoverv,  and  in  remembrance  of 
tlie  dolefnl  propbecy  he  named  the  place  Tombstone^  the  city  and  district  also 
having  tbe  same  name  conferred  upon  them.  Schieflin  died  May  17, 1897,  and  now 
rests  in  the  spot  selected  by  himself  near  Tombstone,  where  be  first  made  camp,  a 
big  monament  representing  a  mining  location  marking  the  resting  place  of  Tomb- 
stone's discoverer. 

Bisbee,  the  great  copper  camp,  is  located  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Male  Moan- 
tains  in  this  coanty,  and  the  Copper  Qneen  groap  of  mines,  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
dacers  in  tbe  United  States^  here  continues  to  poor  forth  its  wealth  in  uninterrnpted 
stream.  This  wonderful  property  was  discovered  by  George  Warren  iu  1878,  and 
later  others  became  interested.  In  1880  Warren  lost  bis  interest  in  a  foot  race,  and 
some  of  tiie  owners  gave  it  up,  as  they  could  see  nothing  **  in  si^bt."  The  mine  h<as 
once  changed  hands  for  $1,250,000,  and  to-day  could  not  be  bought  for  ten  times  that 
amount.  The  property  has  produced  over  $4,000^000  in  dividends.  Tbe  production 
last  year  in  round  numbers  was  24,000,000  pounds  of  copper.  The  product  of  tbe  big 
blast  furnaces  is  matte,  which  in  turn  is  bessemerized  or  treated  by  converters  of  the 
Copper  Queen  or  Williams  tpje,  and  return  the  high  average  of  99.3  per  cent  of  fine 
eopper.  Tbe  big  plant  is  bemg  continually  enlarged,  and  its  production  increased 
each  year.    About  1,200  men  are  employed  by  the  company. 

The  history  of  tbe  discovery  of  the  famous  Commonweaitb  mine  located  at  Pearce, 
named  in  honor  of  the  locator  of  the  discovery,  is  remarkable,  for  when,  in  1895,  John 
Pearce  discovered  the  property,  it  had  been  passed  over  time  and  again  by  his  pred- 
ecessors. The  prominent  outcroppings  had  been  known  for  years,  4he  main  road 
traversing  within  a  few  yards  of  tbe  mountain  of  wealth,  and  many  trails  crossed 
tile  big  ledge;  but  because  of  the  peculiar  formation  and  tbe  character  of  the  rooks 
it  was  disregarded  by  the  experienced  prospector  until  an  assay  test  revealed  its 
richness.  A  few  months  after  the  location  the  mine  was  puicbased  by  the  Common- 
wealth people  for  $275,000.  The  richness  of  the  ore  has  astonished  the  mining  world, 
and  its  handsome  yield  makes  the  property  one  of  the  best  producers  in  the  West. 
A  company  mill  and  shipments  of  ore  to  the  smelter  together  treat  about  100  tons 
daily. 

The  surrounding  districts  about  Bisbee  and  Pearoe  gives  promise  of  developing 
other  producers.  Several  companies  have  been  formed  to  delve  into  the  treasure* 
laden  depths,  and  many  prospects  of  merit  are  being  developed. 

PRBHI8TOBIC  BVIDBN0B8. 

There  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  ruins  and  traces  of  an  unknown  race  in  various 
parts  of  the  Teiritory  which  were  the  habitation  of  the  ancients  in  the  dim  and  misty 
past.  Fragments  of  coarse  ]|»ottery  are  found  scattered  about  mounds  and  caves,  and 
emdely  fashioned  hammers,  j  ars,  and  oUas  have  been  unearthed.  Outlines  of  artifici al 
water  courses  have  been  traced  along  the  San  Pedro,  showing  that  these  people  fol- 
lowed agricultural  pursuits.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Arizona,  is  an  interesting 
field  for  the  savant  who  desires  to  trace  the  growth  of  civilization  whose  origin  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  That  mining  was  also  carried  on  by  these  people  is  also  in 
evidence,  by  ancient  workings  about  Turquoise,  where  large  excavations  are  found, 
and  the  crude  methods  employed  in  mining  can  yet  be  seen.  Many  interesting  relics 
and  curioeitiee  abound  here. 

AGRIOULTURB 

Although  Cochise  County  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  mining  and  grazing  region 
only,  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  large  crops.  Thus, 
vith  proper  cultivation  and  attention  the  dry,  arid  valleys,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  production,  grow  magnificent  crops,  and  wherever  water  can  be  had, 
its  magic  touch  orings  about  a  transformation  and  the  desert  dons  its  robe  of  green. 

At  St.  David  a  colony  has  established  itself  and  reclaimed  a  large  body  of  land ; 
irrigation  by  artesian  wells  is  carried  on,  and  the  agricultural  possibilities  are  mani- 
iest.  Cochise  County  has  the  honor  of  having  the  only  developed  artesian  water  in 
the  Territory,  and  at  this  thriving  settlement  there  are  now  flourishing  some  30 
wells,  affording  abundance  of  water.  The  deepest  well  is  less  than  300  feet,  and  the 
flow  appears  undiminished.  Along  the  San  Pedro  River,  the  Baibacomari,  and 
mountain  streams,  a  fair  acreage  is  under  cultivation  and  made  most  productive. 
The  acreage  cultivated  in  the  county  at  present  is  estimated  at  about  5,000  acres. 

BESRRVOIR  SITKS. 


.  There  are  two  points  in  the  San  Pedro  Valley  where  reservoirs  could  be  built  to 

'         adyantage,  and*by  the  aid  of  which  3,000  and  2,000  acres,  respectively,  could  be  cul- 
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tiyated.  A  storage  reservoir,  which  would  irrigate  over  20,000  acres  in  Snlphur 
Spring  Valley,  is  a  project  of  magnitude  which  should  appeal  to  capital.  This  is 
destined  to  become  the  garden  spot  of  the  Territory,  with  the  application  of  water, 
now  wasted,  which  could  be  easily  stored. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

The  vast  plains  and  mountain  ranges  of  Cochise  County  afford  unsurpassed,  facili- 
ties for  cattle  raising,  and  has  special  advantages  as  a  grazing  country.  The 
climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  percentage  of  loss  is  found  to  be  smaller  than 
in  any  other  sections,  and  rates  of  natural  increase  greater.  There  are  no  losses  from 
disease,  and  at  no  time  need  stock  bo  sheltered  or  fed. 

The  valleys  and  ranges  are  covered  with  abundant  feed  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
numerous  herds,  and  the  pastoral  pursuit  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  prosperous 
in  the  county.  Considerable  attention  is  now  being  paid  by  stockmen  to  the  grading 
of  cattle,  which  is  found  to  be  profitable. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  this  industry  can  best  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Cochise  County  ranks  second  in  the  Territory  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  our  ranges, 
while  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  Territorial  assessment 
roll. 

OLIMATB. 

Whatever  other  advantages  Cochise  Connty  may  offer,  it  possesses  a  climate  that 
is  pronounced  \fy  medical  opinion  as  healthful  as  any  in  the  world.  Here  the  health 
seeker  will  find  nature  offering  her  best  gifts,  pure  and  invigorating  air,  which, 
together  with  the  abundance  of  water,  the  inspiring  scenery,  and  the  tonic  effects 
of  the  sunshine,  make  all  out  of  doors  a  natural  sanitarium.  Asthma,  bronchitis, 
and  even  the  areaded  disease,  consumption,  yield  to  the  influences  of  our  light 
mountain  air  while  contagious  diseases  can  not  exist. 

RAILROADS  AND  WEALTH. 

Four  railroads  traverse  a  portion  of  the  county,  viz,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Arizona  and  Southern,  the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  Globe  and  Northern 
railroads  j  the  total  mileage  and  valuation  of  which  place  Cochise  County  first  aud 
foremost  m  the  Territory,  while  the  assessed  wealth  is  gradually  increasing  yearly. 

SCENURT  AND  POINTS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  the  county  afford  grand  scenic  attractions  and  also  are  a 
hunter's  paradise.  Fort  Huachuca,  one  of  the  principal  posts  in  the  Territory,  is 
located  in  a  picturesque  spot  in  the  Huachuca  Mountains,  and  Cochise  Stronghold, 
a  natural  fortress  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  once  famous  war  chief  of  the  Apaches, 
Cochise,  after  whom  the  county  was  named,  is  a  point  of  interest  situated  in  the 
Dragoon  Mountains. 

UNDEVELOPED   RESOURCES. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Whetstone  Mountains,  but  ae  yet  this  range  has  not 
been  sufficiently  prospected  to  determine  its  extent  and  quality. 

Along  the  San  Pedro  are  evidences  of  an  oil-bearing  strata,  and  with  diligent 
explorations  and  proper  machinery  the  striking  of  oil  m  paying  quantities  is  not 
improbable. 

Among  other  industries  which  could  be  established  with  profit  are  irrigation  and 
storage  reservoir  enterprises ;  the  cultivation  of  canaigre,  which  is  indiginous  to  this 
soil  and  climate ;  a  factory  to  extract  the  tannic  acids ;  a  tannery,  custom  ore  reduc- 
tion works,  and  well-equipped  sanitarium. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  are  19  schools,  with  27  teachers,  in  the  county. 

Twelve  towns  are  located  within  its  boundaries.  At  Tombstone,  the  county  seat, 
is  published  the  Daily  Prospector,  and  the  Tombstone  Epitaph  and  Arizona  Kicker, 
issued  semi  weekly ;  at  Bisbee,  the  Orb,  published  daily  and  weekly,  while  at  Willoox 
is  issued  the  Bange  News,  weekly. 
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AB8TBACT  OF  ASSBSSMEin'  BOLL. 

The  foUowing  is  the  abstract  of  the  aaeeBsment  roll  for  the  past  year: 
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DeMsripttan  of  property. 

Namber. 

YaIim. 

Yalneof 
improve- 
mento. 

Total  YAlne. 

LHida aoTM.. 

116,921.87 

1,076.00 

4,001.00 

164.00 

206.00 

64,063.00 

6,330.00 

1,812.00 

61.00 

$115,519.00 

25.994.00 

66,904.00 

8,211.00 

988.00 

643,505.00 

9,505.00 

2,059.00 

451.00 

$73,990.00 
850,063.00 

$189, 509. 00 

Tow  and  ffitrlotfi.... 

385, 077. 00 

Hmmg 

56, 904. 00 

Xolas     ...          

3, 211. 00 

Antftg 

988.00 

G^ttk) 

648, 505. 00 

ghMD                                            

9,505.00 

gSS  : ': :::::::::"::"..:::::::::::::::::. 

2,059.00 

Swioe 

451.00 

AH oclkfir  nroDortT         .    _......•..•................ 

542,848.00 

BirfrnMlii                 milfw.. 

175.56 

751,140.00 

180,108.60 

931,243.60 

Total  Talne  of  all  property,  $2,764,800.60. 

COCONINO  COUNTY. 

The  taxable  projierty  in  Coconino  Connty,  as  recorded  by  the  assessor  for  the  year 
1898,  is  as  follows : 

Land  (688,884  acres) $237,388.88 

Improvements  on  land 17,167.41 

Horiies  (3,068  head) 629.11 

Mules  (21  head) 960.00 

Aises  (39  head) 175.50 

Cattle  (18,794  head) 191,639.25 

Sheep  (183,750  head) 259,087.50 

Hogs  (209  head) 686.50 

Goats  (106  head) 146.00 

All  other  property 401,371.22 

Town  lots  (4,637) 136,626.67 

Town  lots,  improvem^ts 190,442.00 

Bailroad  (118^  miles) 539,330.00 

Total 2,038,031.93 

STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

Sheep  breeding  is  rapidly  resuming  its  former  proportions  and  prospering  under 
a  Dew  protective  tariff.  The  rauge  of  the  connty  is  practically  free,  and  there  is 
grazing  for  ten  times  the  number  of  tfheep  represented  on  the  tax  roll.  Sheep  are 
taking  the  place  of  cattle  on  the  ranges. 

The  (}ovemment  still  has  a  large  amount  of  land  in  the  county  open  to  the  home- 
Bteader.  This  land  embraces  both  timber,  farming,  and  grazing  lands.  The  farming 
lands  sre  productive  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  remarkable  results  obtained 
from  thrashing  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  the  past  season  has  fully  demonstrated  the 
praeticability  of  raising  cereals  succcMsfully  m  this  county,  and  our  farmers  are  plant- 
uig  large  acreage  of  same,  which  will  necessitate  the  building  of  a  fluur  mill. 

Potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  all  hardy  vegetables  grow  enormous  and 
without  irrigation.  The  snowfalls  in  winter  and  rainfalls  in  summer  give  the 
eeonty  moisture  enough  to  raise  crops  without  irrigation.  There  are  many  advan- 
tsges  in  farming,  and  the  county  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  immigrant. 

MINES. 

The  copper  mines  of  the  Grand  Canyon  are  both  extensive  and  rich,  and  a  smelt- 
ins  plant  has  been  erected  at  Williams  to  handle  the  ores  from  the  mines.  The 
Mbestns  mines  have  been  developed,  and  ere  long  this  product  will  be  on  the  market 
of  the  world.    Large  deposits  of  coal,  copper,  red  sandstone,  and  onyx — of  the  latter, 

arge  deposits— have  been  found.    Molybderium 
}rand  Canyon. 

BBB  INDUSTBT. 

ts  within  her  borders,  Coconino  County  has  the 
Territory.    The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  an 
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important  indastry,  and  farnishes  employment  for  hnndreds  of  men.    There  are  at 

E resent  4  sawmills  in  the  county,  1  each  at  Flagstaff,  Grenlaw,  Walker,  and  Wil- 
urns.    The  output  of  these  mills  finds  a  market  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  south- 
ern California. 

CUBfATB  AND  NATURAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

The  delightftil  summer  climate  of  the  Colorado  plateau  attracts  hundreds  of  yIs- 
itors  each  year.  This  section  abounds  in  natural  attractions.  The  Grand  Canvon  of 
the  Colorado  River,  the  Cataract  Canyon,  the  ruins  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  and  caye 
dwellers,  Canyon  Diablo,  Oak  Creek,  Montezuma  Wells,  Natural  Bridge,  San  Fran- 
cisco Peak,  and  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  and  lava  beds,  and  a  hundred  minor 
points  of  interest  attract  the  visitors  in  increasing  numbers  each  year. 

CHURCHES. 

The  following  denominations  have  churches  in  this  county :  Methodists,  2;  Catho- 
lic, 2 ;  Episcopu,  1;  Presbyterian,  1 ;  Mormon,  1.  All  have  their  church  edifices  and 
resident  pastor. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  district  schools  in  the  county,  employing  12  teachers,  at  an  aver- 
age salary  paid  to  male  teachers  of  $91  and  to  female  teachers  of  $70.71.  The  value 
of  school  property  in  the  county  is  $30,000.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
189^  is  about  700. 

The  county  seat  is  Flagstaff^  an  incorporated  town  of  2,500  population.  It  has  a 
fine  court-house,  public-school  building,  and  churches,  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  Eastern  town  of  its  size.  A  water  system  costing  $85,000  is  now  being 
constructed  and  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  the  year,  and  there  will  be  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  mountain  spring  water  for  domestic  and  manufacturing 
purpos^. 

Williams,  34  miles  west  of  Flagstaff,  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in  the 
county.  It  has  good  schools,  churches,  and  progressive  citizens,  and  also  lies  within 
the  pine  belt. 

ENTERPRISES  THAT  WOULD  PAT. 

A  wool-scouring  plant,  fiouring  mill,  furniture  factory,  steam  laundry,  a  large 
hotel,  a  dairy,  cheese  £Bkctory,  the  raising  of  poultry,  and  truck  farming  are  among 
the  things  that  would  pay. 

GILA  COUNTY. 

Gila  County  lies  in  east  central  Arizona  and  is  the  most  inaccessible  portion  of 
the  Territory.  It  was  formed  from  portions  of  Maricopa  and  Pinal  counties  in  1861. 
Since  then  a  small  strip  has  been  added  from  Yavapai  County  on  the  north.  It  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rugged  and  stately  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks  are  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  forest  of  pine,  while  on  the  west  the  Superstitious,  Four  Peaks,  and 
Matazals  ranges  are  the  natural  boundaries.  The  dark  rim  of  the  MogoUons  is  the 
dividing  line  of  the  north,  while  on  the  east  are  the  snowy  White  Mountains  and 
Black  ranges.  Situated  within  these  formidable  barriers,  it  is  an  empire  of  itself, 
whose  wonderful  riches  will  yet  make  Arizona  famous. 

CLIMATE  AKD  NATURAL  OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST. 

Arizona  abounds  in  natural  sights  and  curiosities  of  great  interest,  few  of  which 
are  as  yet  much  known  or  appreciated,  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  railroads  and 
frecfuented  highways. 

Gila  County  is  rich  in  these  wonders  of  nature,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the 
Natural  Bridge,  on  Pine  Creek,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  which  rivals 
the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  It  spans  Pine  Creek  at  a  height  or  200  feet,  and 
the  walls  of  the  canyon  rise  above  it  on  either  side  700  feet.  The  bridge  is  of  lime 
formation,  and  the  inside  of  the  arch,  which  is  250  feet  across,  is  worn  by  the  water 
as  Hmooth  as  though  chiseled  by  the  trained  hand  of  a  stone  mason.  The  arch  on 
top  is  nearly  400  feet  in  width  and  1,000  feet  in  length  across  the  canyon,  and  the 
thinnest  part  only  6  feet  through.  Near  the  center  of  the  arch  is  a  hole  large  enough 
to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  through  which  one  can  look  down  into  the  crystal  pool 
of  water  200  feet  below. 

The  dike  which  forms  the  bridge  extends  in  a  sweeping  curve  up  the  right  side  of 
the  stream,  and,  together  with  the  bridge  proper,  forms  a  surface  area  of  about  50 
acres  of  fertile  land,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  fine  tarm,  irrigated  from  a 
spring  which  issues  from  the  right  side  of  the  mountain* 
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The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild,  and  to  this  fact  is  ascribed  the  wonderful  variety 
of  vegetable  growth,  numbering  some  250  trees,  shrnbs,  vines,  and  plants,  some  of 
which  are  quite  rare.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  fossils  and  shells,  and  wherever 
moisture  percolates  through  the  calcareous  rooks  beautiful  stalactites  are  formed. 
Underneath  the  bridge  are  numerous  caves,  which  are  lined  with  these  pendent 
cones,  resembling  huge  icicles. 

On  the  ranch  known  as  the  Old  John  Gray  place,  between  Payson  and  the 
rim  of  the  MogoUon  Mountains,  is  one  of  the  finest  springs,  in  all  probability,  in 
Arizona.  It  gushes  forth  from  a  perpendicular  face  of  rock,  a  veritable  river  of 
clear  cold  water,  and  which,  though  possessing  the  inherent  power  to  turn  the  wheel 
of  industry,  flows  on  unhindered,  and  few  citizens  of  Gila  County  ever  saw  or  are 
aware  that  45  miles  northeast  of  Globe,  at  the  Shenley  ranch,  is  a  waterfall  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  which  in  the  height  of  the  falls  rivals  some  of  the  noted  curi- 
osities of  the  world.  The  stream  shoots  over  the  brow  of  the  Butte  and  falls  full 
2kJ0  feet  onto  a  bench,  and  before  its  tranquillity  is  regained  it  is  precipitated  200 
feet,  throwing  off  a  spray  which  is  diffused  by  the  wind  and  sparkles  and  glitters 
in  the  sunlight.  True,  it  is  not  the  mighty  volume  of  the  Niagara,  but  surpasses  it 
in  height  ol  falls,  and  in  grace  and  charm  it  rivals  Minnehaha,  which  Longfellow's 
inspiration  made  famous. 

Gila  County  also  boasts  of  two  hot  springs,  one  of  which  is  30  miles  north  of  San 
Carlos  and  the  other  ou  the  Gila  River,  both  of  which  are  highly  prized  by  the  Apaches 
for  their  restorative  qualities.  Both  of  these  springs  are  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  reservation  and  are  not  available  to  white  men. 

FRATERNAL  80CIETIBS. 

The  Odd  Fellows,  Rebekaa,  Masons,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  E^nights 
of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  tHe  World,  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  and 
Minm'  Union  all  have  flourishing  lodges. 

TAXABLE  WEALTH. 

All  sources: 

Vt^ $1,216,064.80 

1898 1,167,891.00 

Decrease 48,163.80 

In  a  year  of  great  prosperity  this  decrease  may  seem  strange.  It  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  vast  herds  of  cattle  have  been  driven  to  market  before  assessment  for 
1898  or  are  being  fattened  for  market  in  other  counties  and  there  assessed. 

AORIGULTUSE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Wheat,  barley,  com,  and  alfalfa  are  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  of  ^ 
the  county,  while  in  fruit  Rowing  and  gardening  we  are  able  to  show  some  as  fine 
products  as  can  be  found  m  this  or  any  other  county.    All  of  these  products  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  home  towns  and  mining  camps.    These  industries  are  in  their 
infancy,  but  in  the  near  future  are  destined  to  become  of  vast  importance. 

CATTLE  INDUSTRY. 

The  cattle  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit,  and  probably  no  por- 
tion of  Arizona  is  better  adapted  to  cattle  raising  Aan  Gila  County.  There  were 
•old  off  the  ranges  this  year  nearly  20,000  head  of  cattle,  bringing  in  a  revenue  of 
nearly  $300,000. 

RAILROADS. 

Gila  County  is  the  only  portion  of  the  Territory  which  has  no  railroads  crossing 
its  boundaries,  and  its  nrocrress  has  been  further  retarded  by  the  White  Mountain 

ailroad  construction  throughout  the  West 
QS  of  any  importance.  Where  miuiug  has 
n  attracted  to  it.  It  is  the  iuevitable  his- 
ime  must  be  near  at  hand  when  the  freight 
and  the  railroads  will  come  to  take  their 
»f  two  railroads  within  a  year.  The  Gila 
OS  Geronimo,  and  it  Ih  said  that  the  Indians 
r  reservation  upon  the  payment  of  $10,000. 
lineteenth  legislature  granting  the  exemp- 
reason  that  the  construction  of  the  road 
of  it,  for  which  ten  years'  exemption  was 
The  sentiment  here  is  almost  universally 
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in  fayor  of  the  PhoBnix  road.    Communioation  with  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  regarded 

la  most  desirable  by  the  merchants.    It  will  open  a  market  fo    " 

Salt  River  Valley,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  excluded  on 

listanoe  it  has  to  be  freighted.    There  are  practically  no  ag 

[lere.    A  few  ranches  owned  by  Chinamen  sapply  the  vegetabh 

everything  that  is  consumed  in  the  camp  comes  from  the  outsi< 

MINING. 

The  principal  and  most  important  industry  of  Oila  Conntv 
the  south  end  of  the  valley  to  the  northern  boundary  mineral 
first  discovery  and  opening  of  the  mines  they  have  been  noted  j 
irariety. 

The  pride  of  the  county  is  the  Globe  mining  district.  Here  a 
v?hich  have  been  worked  for  years.  The  best,  the  Globe  mine,  hf 
pounds  of  ingot  copper  direct  at  the  furnace  98.5  fine,  valued  a 

At  the  United  Globe  nearly  250  men  are  working  at  $3  per  ( 
a,t  the  company's  smelter.  This  company  is  very  popular  in  Glo 
bad  the  slightest  contention  with  their  employees,  and  the  man 
Eire  treated  by  them  is  a  matter  of  comment  on  all  sides.  £.  £ 
ant,  and  A.  L.  Waters,  engineer  and  chemist,  are  very  courl 
ieservedly  popular  at  the  camp.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  of  Ne 
sontrolling  owners  of  the  United  Globe,  are  now  the  owners  oi 
bies,  as  well  as  the  Copper  Queen,  at  Bisbee,  and  valuable  prop 
iistrict  and  Old  Mexico.  Here  at  Globe  they  have  thirty-fi^ 
ftbout  half  of  which  are  being  worked. 

MANY  RICH  PROSPECTS. 

The  country  for  miles  in  all  directions  from  Globe  has  been  pr 
and  some  very  rich  prospects  are  lying  dormant.  A  very  promi 
is  in  the  Pinto  Creek  district,  lying  north  of  Webster  Gulch.  1 
from  Phcenix  will  tap  this  district.  It  has  been  thoroughly  p: 
rich  district  will  no  doubt  be  opened  there. 

It  is  known  to  be  rich  in  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  This  dist 
from  Globe.  A  great  deal  of  prospecting  has  been  done  there  i 
ledges  are  large  and  run  high  in  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  Thi 
Company  is  operating  here.  Mr.  Blaokmore  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo 
S.  Watkins,  of  the  same  place,  secretary,  and  George  O.  Oldsi 
This  company  has  been  working  a  small  force  of  men  all  win 
results.  They  have  extensive  ledges  carrying  $37.50  in*  gold  at 
of  copper.    Before  fall  the  company  expects  to  have  machiner; 

Th»  Kassar  Gold  Mining^  Company,  of  which  John  J.  Gibb 
president,  and  Miles  W.  Gibbons  general  manager,  is  a  new 
the  Kassar  property  is  the  Diamond  H  group,  which  was  recen 
com])uny.  The  Diamond  H  claims  are  just  undergoing  devek 
Gibbons  people  expect  to  open  up  good  mines  here.  Miles  W. 
miner,  and  he  has  p^reat  faith  in  their  new  property. 

The  Black  Warrior  is  a  Phoenix  proposition,  and  of  course  hs 
is  entitled  to  local  pride.  James  A.  Fleming  and  Dr.  Ford 
owners,  and  John  White  is  the  superintendent.  W.  H.  Nickels, 
Jacob  Langloth  are  also  interested  in  this  mine.  The  comp 
claims.  The  Black  Warrior  is  in  the  Webster  Guloh,  west  oi 
which  have  been  developed  are  the  Black  Copper,  opened  to 
with  various  crosscuts  and  drifts  in  which  they  have  encouni 
copper  ore;  and  Dadeville,  which  gives  assurance  of  being  i 
working  shaft  will  be  sunk  on  this  claim. 

BLACK  WARRIOR  ENTERPRISE. 

The  ores  are  siliceous  and  do  not  carry  a  suflKcient  amount  of 
ing.  In  order  to  obtain  fluxing  material  the  company  bondei 
claims  10  miles  north  of  Globe,  known  as  the  Eagle  group.  W 
new  claim  this  week.  A  large  ledge  of  iron  carries  about  50 
enough  copper  to  pay  for  smelting  and  the  expense  of  transpc 
attained  the  ledge  is  expected  to  improve  in  copper.  The  con 
struct  a  narrow- gau^e  railroad  connecting  the  Ea^le  claims  witl 
property,  a  distance  of  about  17  miles.  They  will  erect  their 
way  between  the  groups  in  Pinal  Valley,  North  of  Globe,  and  ( 
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THE  BLACK  WARRIOR. 

John  White,  aeting  anperintendent  of  the  Black  Warrior  Copx>er  Company ,  informs 
hm  ihhi  he  increased  his  force  and  now  hae  45  men  employed,  Hn<l  it  is  the  intention 
to  po^  the  development  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  recent  discovery  of  ore 
establishes  the  great  valae  of  the  property.  Development  work  Inst  month  com- 
prised over  400  feet  of  drifting  and  sinking.  The  Montgomery  tunnel  hafi  been  driven 
360  feet  on  the  vein  and  is  in  low-grade  ore  the  entire  length.  The  company  is 
making  preparations  to  hanl  ore  to  the  Buffalo  smelter,  ana  deliveries  will  be;;in 
about  Augost  I  and  will  amount  to  probably  30  to  40  tons  a  day,  the  limit  being  50 
tons.  There  are  now  500  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to 
supply  the  maximum  quantity.  About  1,800  feet  of  18  inch  gauge  track  haH  been 
Uid  from  the  Montgomery  claim  to  the  end  of  the  wagon  road  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  the  ore. 

The  Continental  mines  are  situated  about  14  miles  west  of  Globe.  They  were 
opened  laoi  fall  by  the  North  American  Exploration  Company  of  New  York.  The 
girtiea  interested  in  the  Continental  also  own  an  interest  on  the  bond  of  the  Black 
Warrior.  They  are  working  a  force  of  about  twenty-five  men.  N.  L.  Amster  is 
superintendent  and  Edmnns  de  Strontz  is  the  mining  engineer  and  assistant  super- 
intendent. They  have  sunk  something  over  100  feet  on  the  ledge  and  are  now  drift- 
ing a  long  tunnel  to  connect  with  the  shaft.  They  have  driven  levels  at  50  feet  in 
depth  and  encountered  fine  bodies  of  ore.    Their  intention  is  to  push  the  develop- 

I         ment  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  result's  justify  they  will  erect  hoisting 

I         works.    The  Continental  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  copper  properties  in  the 

I        district.    The  ore  carries  some  gold  and  silver. 

I  8ix  miles  west  of  Globe  the  Lost  Gulch  Mining  Company  have  a  10-stamp  mill 

ronning  for  four  or  five  months.    The  mill  is  still  now,  to  allow  better  development 

I         of  the  mine.    W.  B.  Girrard  is  president,  and  Murry  Junes  superintendent. 

SILYSR  MINING. 

In  early  days  Globe  was  noted  for  its  rich  deposits  of  silver,  and  rich  finds  of 
native  silver  have  made  it  celebrated,  but  owing  to  the  steady  decline  in  the  price 
of  bullion  there  was  no  output  for  the  past  year. 

GOLD  MINING. 

Th«  noftt  vAar  Tiaa  Kaaii  rAmAriraiiiA  iq  the  produotiou  of  thls  metal,  and  from  all 

s  been: 

$2,754.00 

12,621.99 

15,375.99 

r  near  Pay  son  is  rich  in  gold.  Three  small 
time,  and  the  only  thing  that  retards  that 

I  gold  property.  New  companies  are  buying 
on  will  produce  a  great  deal  of  gold. 

irSPAPERS. 

The  Arizona  Silver  Belt,  published  on  Thurs- 
udge  Hackney  and  J.  H.  Hamil. 
glowing  and  bright  future,  and  in  common 
upward.    The  induMtry  and  hospitality  of  its 
iing  within  her  borders  are  struck  with  their 

LM  COUNTY. 

by  an  act  of  legislature.  It  was  taken  from 
that  portion  north  of  the  Gila  River  coming 
I  river  coming  from  Pima.  The  county  was 
kche  counties,  on  the  east  by  New  Mexico,  on 
iie  west  by  Pima  and  Pinal  counties.  In  area 
»r  6,400,000  acres— larger  than  several  of  the 
p  into  valleys  and  mountain  ranges,  and  its 
«a  level  in  the  lowest  valleys  to  a  height  of 
Mount  Graham.    The  Graham  Mountains  are 
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in  the  soathem  iK>rtioii  of  the  ooanty,  and  they  are  the  highest  monntains  in  southern 
Arizona. 

The  yalleys  along  the  streams  are  of  the  richest  soil,  and  will  produce  well  almost 
any  yariety  of  vegetation  known  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  farming  ipdas- 
try  of  the  country  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  valley  lying  on  either  side 
of  the  Gila  River,  which  passes  through  it  from  southeast  to  northwest,  though  some 
small  tracts  of  land  are  cultivated  in  the  Aravaipa  Canyon,  and  along  the  San  Fran- 
cisco River  in  the  vicinity  of  Clifton. 

The  main  Gila  Valley  in  this  county,  which  is  the  second  largest  in  Arizona  as 
measured  hv  cultivated  land,  begins  at  what  is  known  as  Box  Canyon,  9  miles  above 
Solomonville,  and  extends  down  the  river  to  San  Carlos,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  It 
will  average  in  width  between  the  mesas  about  4  miles,  a  greater  portion  being  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  contains  not  less  than  100,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands. 
As  compared  to  other  parts  of  Arizona,  which  is  generally  of  a  mountainous  char- 
acter, rich  in  mines,  timber,  and  live  stock,  the  Gila  Valley  is  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  live  stock,  exclusively.  There  is  now  under  cultivation  about 
25,000  acres  of  land  nnder  the  best  system  of  irrigation,  known  in  any  irrigated 
country,  as  regards  the  extremely  low  price  of  water  to  the  farmer.  In  the  entire 
county  there  are  about  125  miles  of  canals  and  ditches. 

dJHATB. 

The  altitude  of  this  portion  of  the  Gila  Valley  being  about  8,000  feet,  the  climate 
here  may  be  said  to  be  a  happy  medium  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Frost  is  not  infrequent  in  winter,  but  snow  is  a  very  rare  thing,  and  generally  dis- 
appears as  fast  as  it  falls.  For  short  periods  in  winter  the  cold  is  biting,  and  ice  1 
inch  thick  has  been  known  to  form,  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  tne  average 
winter  temperature  requires  no  overcoat;  sunshine  is  with  ns  almost  every  day.  In 
June,  July,  add  August  we  have  our  hot  weather,  but  extreme  heat  is  never  Known  for 
more  than  a  week  at  a  time.  The  temperature  during  these  summer  months  may  be 
stated  at  from  60^  to  95^.  The  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  100^,  and  the  extreme 
may  be  put  at  105^,  but  this  is  a  point  seldom  reached— not  every  year.  A  tempera- 
ture of  90^  in  the  Eastern  States  is  far  more  prostrating  and  dangerous  than  the 
highest  temperature  experienced  in  this  part  of  Arizona.  Men  work  in  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  hottest  days  without  injurious  effects,  and  sunstroke  is  unknown.  The 
absence  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  accounts  for  this  favorable  condition.  The 
rainy  season  is  expected  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  usually  lasts  for  two 
months  or  more.  We  have  no  long  continued  rainfalls:  it  usually  comes  in  showers, 
sometimes  with  considerable  violence.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  not  common  in 
the  valleys,  but  are  heavy  in  the  mountains. 

The  following  average  temperatures  in  the  Gila  Valley  are  correct,  according  to 
official  observation:  Average  spring  temperature  60.5^;  summer,  79.3*^:  autumn, 
63. 1°:  highest  105.5°;  lowest  15<^;  average  annual  62.2<^.  In  the  valleys  of  Arizona 
benenciafeffects  are  experienced  by  those  suffering  from  lung  and  throat  trouble. 
The  worst  cases,  both  from  the  East  and  the  West,  come  here  with  the  most  benefioisl 
results,  many  of  them  being  permanently  cored.  The  climatic  desideratum  in  pul- 
monary diseases  is  a  mild  and  dry  climate.  Southern  California  has  a  mild  climate, 
but  it  18  not  dry.  Colorado  has  a  dry  climate,  but  it  is  not  mild.  The  valleys  of 
Arizona  are  both  mild  and  dry,  and  they  have  been  universally  recommended  in  pul- 
monary diseases.  In  the  Gila  Valley  many  are  living  to  give  testimony  of  miracu- 
lous benefits  received.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  unfavorable  to  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  germs,  consequently  malaria  or  epidemic  diseases  seldom  prevail 

BOIL. 

Orange  Jndd,  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  after  a  long  visit  to  Arizona,  says  of  the 
soil: 

**Most  of  these  valley  soils  are  the  accumulation  of  washings  from  the  sunouiid- 
ing  hills,  made  up  of  fine  particles,  that  have  been  during  countless  centuries  disin- 
tegrated by  frost  or  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  water  he  (the 
farmer)  uses  is  also  charged  with  new  fertilitv,  thus  producod  annually  and  gathered 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  scores  and  hundreos  of  miles  away,  so  that  every 
flowing  on  the  land  benefits  it.  This  is  no  theoretic  idea.  We  have  seen  thousands 
of  acres  here  growing  crops  that  rival  in  luxuriance  those  found  in  the  famed  valleys 
of  the  Nile,  which  derives  its  vivifying  liquid,  bearing  fertilizing  elements,  from 
the  far  oft'  lands  of  upper  Egypt  and  beyond. 

The  valleys  of  the  Gila  River  derive  their  luxnriousness  frt>m  the  mountain  i^^SJ^ 
of  arid  Arizona.  The  special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  (Report  928, 
part  I,  May  5, 1890.  p.  60)  says : 

'^  Within  oar  borders  there  oan  not  be  found  a  soil  80  nnifoimlyfsrtile  and  80  eapable 
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of  Tftried  prodactions  nnder  irrigation  ae  that  of  the  Qila,  Salt,  and  Santa  Cruz 
liveTB,  in  Bonthem  and  central  Arizona.  Analysis  of  this  soil  shows  its  fertile  qual- 
ities to  be  superior  to  the  Nile  earth." 

The  soil  of  the  Gila  River  bottom  lauds  is  as  nearly  inexhaustible  as  any  known 
to  the  world.  The  Maricopa  Indians  have  raised  wheat  upon  some  of  these  lands 
continually  since  the  advent  of  the  early  mission^  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

IRRIGATION. 

All  the  valleys  of  Arizona  require  irrigation,  the  rainfall  not  being  sufficient  to 
produce  crops  of  any  kind.  For  grain  aud  alfalfa  water  is  supplied  by  flooding  the 
entire  surface  of  the  land  between  borders.  For  fruit  it  is  ran  in  furrows  near  the 
trees  or  vines.  To  clear,  level,  and  prepare  land  for  irri<ration  will  cost  from  $2  to  $10 
per  acre.  As  stated  above,  the  system  of  irrigation  in  this  valley  is  the  most  perfect 
known  in  the  arid  West.  The  canals  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmer 
actually  cultivating  the  soil  under  them,  each  holding  stock  covering  the  amount  of 
water  required  in  an  incorporated  company.  The  average  cost  of  water  to  the  con- 
sumer is  not  over  one- third  what  it  costs  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  or  any  other  culti- 
vated section  of  Arizona,  bein^  an  average  of  not  over  50  cents  per  acre  per  year, 
and  about  two- thirds  of  this  is  payable  in  labor  on  the  canals  as  reauired  to  keep 
up  necessary  repairs.  Water  rignts  are  worth  about  $10  per  acre.  All  the  canals  in 
Graham  County  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  water  in  the  Gila  River  is  very  good 
for  domestic  purposes  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  summer  season  wells  are  depended 
on  for  that  purpose. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  hardier  fruits  do  well  in  the  Gila  Valley,  but  early  peaches  and  apricots  are 
liable  to  be  killed  by  late  frosts  when  the^  occur  after  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 
Apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  hemes  yield  a  fine  quality  of  fruit,  much 
soperior  to  that  grown  in  the  lower  and  warmer  valleys.  But  fruit  raising  is  not 
what  Graham  County  farmers  depend  upon  for  revenue,  but  the  staple  crops,  wheat, 
barley,  com,  and  alfalfa.  Wheat  will  yield  from  1,500  to  2,500  pounds  to  tne  acre; 
barley  from  2,000  to  3,000 pounds;  com  about  the  same  as  barley,  according  to  culti- 
vation. Barley  is  often  out  for  hay  while  the  grain  is  in  the  milk,  but  alialfa  is  the 
principal  hay  crop.  Alfalfa  will  yield  from  1  to  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre  at  each  cut- 
ting, and  is  cut  m>m  three  to  five  times  a  year,  thus  vielding  from  5. to  10  tons  per 
acre  annnally.  Hay  sells  from  $5  to  $f  per  ton;  $3.50  can  be  depended  on  in  the 
■tack.  The  cost  of  baling  is  $3.50  per  ton.  Hay  is  worth  always  from  $10  to  $13  per 
ton  in  that  portion  of  the  valley  tributary  to  Duncan,  being  consumed  at  the  mining 
towns  of  Chfton,  Morenoi,  and  Carlisle.  Alfalfa  is  unsurpassed  as  a  forage,  and  is 
equally  valuable  for  hay  or  pasturage.  One  acre  of  alfalfa  pasture  will  support  in 
prime  condition  two  head  of  cattle  or  horses.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  nogs  are 
matared  on  alfalfa  without  being  housed  or  fed  one  pound  of  grain.  The  mild 
dimate  and  luxuriant  pasture  of  this  valley  should  attract  attention  as  a  favorable 
▼alley  locality  for  breeding  high-grade  stock. 

GRAZING. 

Feeding  cattle  on  alfalfa^  thus  furnishing  a  supply  of  fat  beef  for  the  mining 
camps  and  other  markets  tributary  to  this  valley,  is  proving  to  be  a  most  profitable 
bosiness,  and  this  industry,  it  is  believed,  promises  tne  surest  and  best  market  for 
hay,  as  the  surrounding  cattle  ranges  furnish  plenty  of  feeders,  which  can  always 
be  had  at  reasonable  terms.  Hog  raising  is  a  rai>idly  growing  and  lucrative  indus- 
try. The  only  thing  required  for  their  thrift  is  to  turn  them  into  pasture;  the 
alial&<«  does  the  rest." 

GARDENING. 

AH  kinds  of  vegetables  ctow  to  perfecti6n  and  excellent  markets  are  fonnd  near 
^J«  Vegetable  gardening  has  been  sorely  neglected  in  this  valley  in  the  past,  and 
the  opportunity  here  is  most  inviting  to  the  truck  farmer.  Lettuce,  onions,  and 
ndiAbes  can  be  grown  practically  the  year  round;  potatoes,  two  crops;  tomatoes 
ttd  green  com  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 

POULTRY. 

There  la  an  excellent  profit  in  raising  poultry.  Chickens  sell  from  $3  to  $6  per 
dozen:  turkeys,  at  $1  to  ^  apiece;  eggs,  from  15  to  30  cents  a  dozen.  Poultry  is 
bftoled  many  miles  to  the  mining  towns,  where  it  is  always  in  demand.  The  Fort 
Grant  military  poet  is  also  a  splendid  market  for  the  products  of  the  poultry  yard. 
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TAXABLE  WBALTH. 

All  sonrces: 

1898 $2,366,870.65 

1897 2,023,7^4.70 

Increase  over  last  year 1 242, 135.95 

(For  partioolars  see  report  of  board  of  eqaalization.) 

NATURAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Graham  Coanty  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  land- 
scape is  the  Grabam  mountain  chain.  Starting  from  the  brown  plain,  the  peaks  rise, 
every  gradation  being  plainly  marked  on  their  sides,  from  that  of  almost  the  tropic 
to  that  of  the  nortli  temperate  zone.  On  the  lower  level  is  the  mesqnite,  the  pale 
verde:  then  comes  the  iron  wood,  then  the  cedar  and  oak,  then  the  lordly  pine. 

Within  these  pine  forests  near  the  summit  in  the  summer  is  a  very  haven  of  delight, 
and  many  citizens  spend  several  of  the  warm  months  with  their  families  in  these 
natural  parks. 

The  pine  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  is  utilized  bv  means  of  several  sawmills.  The 
roads  to  these  mills  make  the  summer  resorts  easily  accessible  to  all  who  desire  to 
visit  them.  Oak,  alder,  and  walnut  are  also  abundant,  and  will  yet  be  atilized  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  mesquite,  too,  is  a  very  valuable  wood,  being  the  best 
vegetable  fuel  known,  and  has  great  possibilities  as  a  cabinet  wood,  owing  to  its 
clo^  grain  and  capabilities  of  a  fine  polish.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are 
also  vast  forests  of  excellent  timber,  as  yet  almost  untouched  by  the  axe.  Transpor- 
'  tation  to  them  is  as  yet  difficult,  but  they  will  remain  a  heritage  of  value  to  the 
county.  Here  is  also  a  veritable  huntsman's  paradise,  rendered  additionally  attrac- 
tive by  the  fact  that  few  white  men  have  ever  explored  its  wilderness.  Game  of  some 
distinction—  bear,  mountain  lion,  and  deer— is  easy  to  find,  while  at  the  crystal  brooks 
are  to  be  found  tront  that  never  escape  to  the  larger  stream  below.  Beetling  cliffs 
in  their  castellated  grandeur,  flanking  lofty  pine-covered  mountains,  are  ever  present 
to  the  view,  till  the  panorama  of  nature's  wondrous  beauties  seems  never  to  end« 
Well  indeed  is  it  worthy  the  distinction  of  a  national  park. 

THE  UPPER  GILA  VALLEY. 

• 

Of  this  valley  Prof.  William  Stowe  Devol,  of  the  United  States  experimental  sta- 
tion at  Tucson,  says: 

^'1  have  had  occasion  to  visit  several  times  of  late  and  examine  the  agricultural 
possibilities  in  the  section  of  country  in  which  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  reside, 
and  I  write  to  express  to  you,  and,  through  your  live  periodical,  to  your  many  read- 
ers, my  surprise  at  finding  such  an  attractive  valley  in  this  comer  of  our  wonderful 
Arizona  and  my  pleasure  on  observing  the  rapid  and  substantial  improvements 
being  introduced  in  the  development  of  this  already  important  and  most  promising 
section. 

"From  above  Solomonville  to  below  Thomas  the  valley  spreads  out  between  the 
Gila  range  of  mountains  on  the  north  and  the  imposing  Graham  Mountains  on  the 
south,  a  magnificent  stretch  of  fertile  soil,  watered  by  an  abundance  of  living  waters. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  find  such  large  crops  grown  in  this  vallev.  The 
usual  yield  is  from  30  to  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  m  ordinary  seasons,  and  I  have 
found  one  measured  tract  of  but  1^  acres  from  which  96i  bushels  of  wheat  were  har- 
vested, by  actual  weight.  I  find  barley  fields  yielding  from  60  to  65  bushels  and 
com  50  to  75  bushels  per  acre,  with  alfalfa  in  abundance  for  fattening  cattle  and  a 
surplus  for  shipping  to  less  favored  sections;  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and,  best  of  all, 
perhaps,  a  favorable  outlook  for  the  sugar-beet  industry.  The  upper  Gila  Valley  is 
one  of  the  garden  spots  of  Arizona.  All  this  has  been  brought  about  in  a  few  years. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  valley  was  without  a  name,  save  that  of  '  Pueblo 
Viejo'  (Old  Town),  as  the  ancient  Mexican  settlement  was  designated.  Now  the 
valley  presents  a  succession,  almost  unbroken,  of  grain,  alfalfa,  and  com  fields,  with 
gardens  and  fruit  orchards  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  villages.  And  the 
villages—Pueblo  Viejo  has  grown  to,  or  rather  has  been  superseded  by,  a  long  list  of 
villages  and  towns— San  Jose,  Solomonville,  Layton,  Saflurd,  Thatcher,  Central,  Pima, 
Mathewsville,  Curtis,  Thomas,  Geronimo.  with  others  yet  to  follow.  Do  yon — can 
any  one— wonder  that  I,  in  common  with  others  who  visit  and  inquire  into  the 
conditions  and  possibilities,  am  pleased  with  your  valleyf  ' 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

In  Graham  the  principal  development  in  mining  has  been  in  the  Clifton  distriet, 
where  are  located  two  great  copper  companies.    The  Lone  Star  district  is  now 
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ftttractlug  mncb  attention  beoanse  of  its  rich  copper  deposits,  and  owners  of 
properliet)  have  recently  began  development  work  with  most  encoaraging  resnlte. 
A  nnmber  of  claims  are  being  worked  and  two  smelters  are  promised  to  be  put  in 
operation  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Lone  Star  district  is  located  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Gila  range,  12  miles  north  of  Solomonsville  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  SafTord.  The  Clark  mining  district  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Graham 
Moantains  and  40  miles  northwest  of  Willcox,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Some 
▼ery  promising  properties  are  to  be  seen  here,  from  which  good  paying  ore  has  been 
shipp^y  bnt  only  what  was  necessary  to  enable  the  owners  to  remain  ''on  the 
groand"  nntll  they  could  secure  financial  aid  in  providing  mills  and  smelters.  The 
whole  county  is  mineralized  and  deep  development  work  will  no  doubt  result  in 
I  lucovering  large  bodies  of  ore  to  support  a  thriving  camp. 

I  In  Arivaipa  Canyon  there  are  many  mineral  ledges,  some  of  which  are  now  being 

I  worked,    llie  Grand  Reef  mine,  now  being  developed  by  Messrs.  Cunningham  and 

Payne  and  others,  is  making  a  most  satisfactory  showing  as  depth  is  obtained.    In 

what  is  known  as  Deer  Creek  coal  fields,  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  a  strip 

of  country  recently  ordered  by  Congressional  act,  to  be  segregated  from  the  San 

Carlos  Indian  Reservation,  are  many  ledges  of  high-grade  copper,  said  to  exceed  any- 

I  thing  ever  before  discovered  in  Arizona.  •  Mining  men  who  have  examined  this  sec- 

I  tion  declare  that  the  future  will  bring  here  another  large  and  prosperous  mining 

camp  for  Graham  County  as  soon  as  the  Government  announces  its  readiness  to 

rsoeive  applications  on  claims  in  the  regular  way. 

THE  ARIZONA  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  present  plant  of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company  consists  of  four  smelting  fur- 
'  naees,  having  a  capacity  of  400  tons  per  day ;  one  sulphuric  acid  plant,  capacity  8 

tons  per  day;  one  siliceous  ore  concentrating  plant  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  per 
day.  The  output  of  this  companv  ^ve  years  ago  was  equal  to^bout  6,000,000  pounds 
of  copper  per  yea;;  in  1895  it  had  almost  doubled,  amounting  to  11,000,000  pounds, 
and  last  year  topped  off  its  previous  record  by  producing  13,000,000  pounds.  At  this 
time  over  half  of  the  output  is  made  of  concentrating  and  leaching  ores.  The  orig- 
inal ownem  conld  not  treat  anything  less  than  20  per  cent  ore.  To-day  ore  as  low  as 
3  per  cent  in  copper  is  treated  with  profit.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Bessemer  plant, 
now  being  put  in  position,  a  slightly  larger  output  may  be  expected.  The  mines, 
however,  are  not  being  strained  by  immense  daily  outputs,  the  owners,  like  the  own- 
en  of  other  Arizona  copper  mines,  preferring  that  the  mines  should  be  treated  as 
permaoent  and  endaring  enterprises,  to  the  end  that  time  may  be  given  for  deyelop- 
I  ment  of  the  large  undeveloped  territories  tributary  to  them. 

I  The  output  of  copper  bullion  in  Graham  County  for  the  year  1897  exceeded  25,000,000 

Sands.    This  amount,  at  a  low  estimate,  will  sell  for  $2,000,000,  which  will  go  to  our 
men,  stockmen,  mechanics,  and  miners  for  supplies  and  labor. 

MORENCI,  AND  THE  DETROIT  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  town  or  mining  camp  of  Morenci  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  located  7  miles  from  Clifton,  in  the  hills,  being  some  1,500  feet  higher. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  series  of  sloping  hills.  The  population  is  largely  Mexican, 
that  class  of  labor  predominating  in  the  mines  there.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
Catch-as-you-can  plan,  and  houses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  built  of  adobe,  mud, 
locks,  lomber,  barrel  staves,  canvas,  etc.,  can  be  seen  clinging  to  the  steep  hillsides, 

,  one  above  another,  covering  a  space  of  probably  half  a  mile  square. 

I  Morenci  is  the  home  of  the  Detroit  Mining  Company,  who  have  a  magnificent  re- 

duction plant,  consisting  of  a  large  concentrator,  several  huge  smelting  furnaces, 
tod  a  Bessemer  converter  plant,  the  latter  having  been  put  in  successful  operation 
last  y^r,  and  being  the  first  operated  in  the  Cufton  district.  The  output  of  this 
plant  was  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  converter  process,  and  may  now 
be  estimated  at  nearly  750,000  pounds  of  copper  monthly. 

OLARK  MINING  DISTRICT. 

In  this  district  are  located  some  mines  that  bid  fair  to  become  the  best  gold  pro- 
dncen  in  Arizona,  or  of  any  State  in  the  West.  The  district  is  new  and  compara- 
tively nnknown  to  the  outside  world,  and  like  all  new  camps  has  many  difficulties 
to  overcome,  consequently  progress  has  been  slow.  The  mines  are  generally  owned 
hy  people  of  limited  means,  and  yery  little  deep  mining  has  been  done. 

THE  LONE  STAR  DISTRICT. 

This  district  is  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Gila  range,  about  10  or  12  miles  north 
of  SolomoiiTille  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Safford.    The  district  has  attracted 
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considerable  attention  at  times  because  of  the  discovery  of  very  hieh-j^rade  ore,  bat 
the  amoant  of  development  work  has  been  limited,  owing  to  the  Tack  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  claims  and  the  heretofore  isolated  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict and  long  wagon  haul  required  to  reach  railroad  transportation.  The  whole 
country  in  the  district  is  streaked  with  small  veins  of  high-grade  copper  ore,  which 
appear  on  the  surface.  Since  the  building  of  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern 
Railway,  however,  there  has  been  renewed  activity,  and  owners  of  several  promis- 
ing mines  are  at  work,  about  25  men  being  employed.  A  10-ton  custom  smelter 
haH  been  erected  on  the  river  2  miles  north  of  Safibrd,  and  a  30-ton  smelter  is  prom- 
ised for  this  fall.  Every  condition  is  favorable  for  cheaper  mining  and  milling  in 
the  Lone  Star  district  than  in  any  other  mineral  district  in  Arizona,  and  hereiu  is 
good  reason  why  owners  should  exert  every  means  to  develop  the  value  of  their 
mines,  which  can  only  be  done  by  sinking  deeper  on  the  ledges.  The  character  of 
the  country  and  ore  already  discovered  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Clifton 
district. 

GRAHAM  COUNTY  BTOCK  INDUSTRY. 

Graham  County  is  well  adapted  to  the  stock-raising  indnstry,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  leading  industries  depended  upon  by  our  people  for  prosperity.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  nature  in  this  county  for  the  growing  of  horses  and  cattle  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  ranges  afford  a  gpreat  variety 
of  feed  for  stock,  popularly  classed  under  the  head  of  grasses,  both  seed  and  root, 
browse  and  cacti.  The  hot  weather  of  summer  has  proven  to  be  especially  beneficial 
for  cattle,  and  during  this  time  they  thrive  well.  The  mildness  of  the  winter  and 
warm  weather  of  the  other  months  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  No  snowstorms  or  blizzards  visit  this  country 
to  make  the  cattle  industry  one  of  anxiety  and  probable  loss.  There  were  85,0(W 
head  of  cattle  returned  for  assessment  in  Graham  County  last  year,  which  was  sev* 
eral  thousand  more  than  any  other  Arizona  county  possessed. 

TOWNS. 

Clifton  is  one  of  the  noted  and  important  mining  towns  of  Arizona,  and  is  also  the 
largest  town  in  Graham  County. 

Duncan  is  a  little  town  beautifully  located  on  the  Gila  River  and  on  the  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  Railroad,  about  40  miles  east  of  Solomon ville,  and  halfway  between 
Clifton  and  Lordsburff.  There  is  no  better  agricultural  section  in  the  Southwest 
than  that  portion  of  tne  Gila  Valley  extending  from  4  miles  above  Duncan  20 miles 
down  the  river,  and  there  is  no  section  enjoying  more  general  prosperity.  The 
elevation  is  about  3,500  feet. 

Bonita  is  the  smallest  town  or  settlement  in  the  county  having  a  post  office;  still 
it  is  a  point  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 

SAN  CARLOS  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

The  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  commonly  known  as  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  Reservation,  covers  more  than  75  s(^uare  miles,  lying  in  Gila,  Apache,  Navijo, 
and  Graham  counties,  about  one-fourth  being  in  the  latter. 

Solomon  ville  may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  valley,  and  has  attained 
greater  prominence  than  any  other  town  In  the  county. 

Safford  is  a  flourishing  town  5  miles  west  of  Solomon  ville,  nestled  in  the  valley 
and  embowered  in  trees,  with  fine  farms  surrounding  it  on  every  hand.  It  was  first 
laid  out  as  a  town  site  Jannaiy  4,  1874. 

Pima,  located  near  the  Gila  Kiver  in  the  center  of  the  valley,  marks  the  first  loca- 
tion of  the  Mormons  in  Graham  County.  A  small  colony  urrived  in  1879—7  men 
aud  21  women  and  children.  They  came  across  the  MogoUon  Mountains  by#way  of 
Fort  Apache.  They  selected  a  spot  between  Ash  Creek  and  Cottonwood  Wash, 
where  tney  pitched  their  tents  in  a  mesquite  forest,  and  named  the  place  SmithviUe, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Pima. 

Fort  Thomas  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  lower  town  on  the  river  in  this  val- 
ley. The  town  was  originally  known  as  Maxey,  and  came  into  existence  with  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Thomas  in  1876. 

Geronimo  is  the  youngest  town  in  the  county,  being  less  than  2  years  old.  It  is 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern  Railway,  and  has  a 
population  of  probably  300. 

CUFF  DWSLLINOS. 

In  Graham  County  are  to  be  found  many  evidences  of  a  prehistoric  race,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  cliff  dwellings  in  Bonita  Canyon  on  Bonita  Creek,  aboat  18 
miles  northeast  of  Solomonville. 
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ing  hills,  made  up  of  the  fine  particles  that  have  been,  daring  countless  centuries, 
disintegrated  by  frost  or  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  water  is  also 
charged  with  new  fertility.  These  produce  annually  and  gather  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  scores  and  hundreds  of  miles  away,  so  that  every  flowing  on  the  land 
benefits  it.  We  have  seen  thousands  of  acres  here  growing  crops  that  riyal  in  lux- 
uriousness  those  found  in  the  famed  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  derives  its  vivifying 
liquids  bearing  fertilizing  elements  ft'om  the  far-off  land  of  Egypt.  This  valley  of 
the  Salt  River  derivee  its  luxurionsness  from  the  mountain  regions  of  interior 
Arizona. 

One  fact  here  may  show  the  value  of  irrigation  as  a  fertilizer.  The  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Indians  along  the  river  in  this  valley  live  by  farming  and  stock  feeding. 
The  system  of  irrigation  used  by  them  for  centuries  is  of  the  rudest  nature,  yet  they 
have  always  been  self-supporting,  never  having  cost  the  Government  a  dollar.  They 
have  no  traditions  running  back  to  the  time  when  their  ancestors  did  not  cnltivato 
these  sauie  valleys,  sowing  from  year  to  year  the  same  variety  of  wheat,  never 
changing  the  seed  in  all  these  years,  and  neither  the  grain  or  the  soil  show  signs  of 
deterioration.  No  wheat  of  ^eater  beauty  or  more  excellent  quality  can  be  found, 
and  nothing  beyond  what  irrigation  had  done  in  enriching  their  land  f^om  year  to 
year  has  been  done.  They  know  nothing  abont  fertilizers,  and  nothing  at  aU  about 
crop  failures. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  semi  tropical.  The  heat  is  earlier  in  the 
season  and  more  intense  than  in  localities  of  similar  altitudes  near  the  seacoast. 
Tet  this  heat  and  long  summer  is  one  important  factor  in  the  productive  character 
of  the  country. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Stroud,  surgeon-general  of  the  Territory,  writing  on  the  subject,  says: 

''It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  world  are 
not  tree  to  live  where  they  choose,  and  where  business  and  social  interests  demand, 
but  are  compelled  to  seek  a  climate  in  which  they  may  enjoy  health  or.  in  many 
cases,  where  they  can  live  at  all,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  line  of  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs. 

''Periodically  the  world  is  startled  with  the  discovery  of  some  great  antidote  of 
the  fearful  scourge  of  humanity,  consumption;  but  in  every  case  at  present  these 
have  been  found  worse  than  useless,  and  too  often  but  nnscmpulons  money-making 
schemes.  The  highest  authorities  in  the  world  agree  that  at  present  we  have  no 
remedy  or  antidote  that  will  destroy  the  bacillus  of  consumption  without  destroy- 
ing the  patient,  and  in  this  dilemma  attention  is  directed  to  the  true  and  only  remedyi 
which  is  dry  air  combined  with  mildness  and  the  least  possible  change  of  tempera- 
ture between  day  and  night  and  from  day  to  day.  * 

"Arizona  is  a  large  Territory.  Within  its  borders  eyery  possible  altitude  exists, 
from  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  at  Yuma,  to  eternal  snow  in  the  monntains.  It  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  that  one  condition  exists  in  all  the  regions,  regardless  of  alti- 
tude, namely,  dryness. 

"  This  fact  is  proved  not  only  by  Qovemment  observations  but  by  the  testimony 
of  the  entire  population.  The  dryness  is  perpetual;  dead  animals  desiccate,  so  also 
does  refuse  matter.  It  is  this  drvness,  with  entire  absence  of  dew  and  fog,  that 
makes  it  desirable  to  sleep  out  of  doors  from  May  until  October,  and  many  sleep  out 
the  year  round. 

"  'fbe  winter  climate  is  delightful ;  it  seldom  frosts  and  never  freezes.  One  bright, 
sunshiny  day  follows  another.  Rains  often  occur  between  December  and  February, 
but  entirely  insufficient  for  agriculture.  The  days  are  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the 
nights  cool  and  exhilarating;  the  conntry  green  and  pretty.  Flowers  bloom  and 
oranges  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world  ripen.  Such  a  winter  climate  is  beneficial  and 
pleasant,  but  it  is  the  heat  of  summer  that  is  especially  curative.  The  heat  is  pecul- 
iar— it  is  never  oppressive  except  after  one  of  the  infrequent  rains ;  at  other  times 
the  great  dryness  makes  the  heat  tolerable,  or  even  comfortable.  So  little  illness  of 
any  Kind  occurs  in  summer  that  physicians  alone  are  sick. 

"It  is  strange,  but  perfectly  true,  that  there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  case  of  infantile  diarrhoea  during  the  hot  season.  That  terrible  disease,  cholera 
infantum,  is  positively  unknown  to  ns.  Again,  the  longer  one  lives  here  the  more  he 
prefers  the  summers,  and  as  a  matter  of  health  they  are  incomparable. 

"  We  have  no  tornadoes,  cyclones,  or  sunstrokes.  A  yery  important  point  is  the 
food  supply,  not  only  for  invalids,  but  for  others,  especially  regarding  the  meats. 
The  pale  clerk  who  eats  meat  twice  a  day  will  outwear  the  burly  workman  whose 
size  IS  grown  on  potatoes,  com,  and  other  starches.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
neyer  seen  better  meats  in  Europe  or  America  than  are  daily  sold  in  Phoenix.  The 
gardeners  supply  green  yegetables  every  day  in  the  year,  and  fruits  are  plentiful  and 
good. 

'^Speaking  of  Phoenix,  it  is  located  in  a  large  yalley ;  the  altitude  is  1,100  feet.  If 
the  question  were  asked,  What  disease  is  the  climate  of  Aiisonanot  adapted  fort  I 
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would  answer,  I  don't  know.     The  altitude  is  not  high  enough  to  cause  nervousness 
or  hemorihagic  tendences,  neither  is  it  too  high  for  most  cases  of  heart  disease/^ 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  hatf  many  advantages  besides  its  climate,  soil,  and  condi- 
tions. It  is  located  500  miles  nearer  the  world's  markets  than  its  only  rival,  southern 
California.  Added  to  this  important  fact,  it  is  sis  weeks  earlier  in  the  markets  with 
its  apricots,  grapes,  oranges,  and  peaches,  thus  forever  sure  of  securing  a  ready  sale 
for  its  products.  The  early  fruits  always  oommand  the  highest  prices  and  most  ready 
sale,  hence  it  la  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  unparalleled  advantages  held  by  this 
Talley  over  any  and  all  rivals  in  the  field. 

The  extensive  alfalfa  fields  in  this  valley  offers  golden  opportunity  for  the  fatten- 
ing of  stock,  and  the  stockmen  of  the  various  counties  have  taken  advantage  oif  the 
opportunities  offered,  and  this  has  added  a  new  and  profitable  field  to  the  farmer. 
The  number  of  foreign  cattle  pastured  on  the  Salt  River  Valley  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  phenomenal,  and  both  farmer  and  the  stockmen  have  received  sub- 
stantial benefits  from  suoh  investment. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

In  the  mountain  regions  of  the  county  are  found  many  mineral  springs  of  medici- 
nal value.    At  present  many  of  them  are  inaccessible  for  the  want  of  good  roads. 

At  Agua  Caliente,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  are  some  valuable  hot 
springs,  which  have  long  been  resorted  to  for  their  health-giving  properties. 

POPULATION. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  estimated  the  population  of  the  county  at  33,000.  I 
ilnd  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  treat  this  matter  with  the  degree  of  accuracy 
vhich  its  importance  demands.  Conditions  differ  very  widely  here  from  those  in 
long-settled  communities.  A  very  large  portion  consists  of  young  men  who  are 
engaged  in  mining,  prospecting,  cattle  raising,  and  herding  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  the  county,  and  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  voting  registers.  Many  with 
families  are  also  scattered  through  the  mining  and  cattle  camps,  names  of  whose 
children  do  not  appear  on  the  school  registers,  so  that  no  estimate  based  upon  these 
sources  will  apply  nere  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  believe  that  the  population 
of  the  county  at  this  time,  if  properly  numbered,  would  be  rather  over  than  under 
my  former  estimate.  The  rate  of  increase  I  estimate  to  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
yearly. 

These  people  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Southern,  Middle,  New  England,  and 
older  Western  States,  and  from,  northern,  middle,  and  southern  Europe.  They  are 
cosmopolitan  in  make  up,  and  represent  a  high  average  of  the  best  thought,  impulse, 
experience,  enterprise,  and  skill  of  the  civilized  world.  They  entertain  a  higher 
measure  of  hospitality — genuine  social  and  business  hospitality — than  is  to  be  found 
in  many  older  communities.  With  such  a  people  the  work  of  ages,  in  older  lands, 
is  compassed  here  in  a  decade.  Seeking  wider  fields,  they  have  met  here  in  this  great 
valley— brave,  confident,  self-reliant,  self-helpful,  <^uick,  ready,  and  practical.  With 
them  th^re  is  no  doubting,  no  haltiug,  and  no  waiting.  The  result  is  seen  on  every 
hand— in  the  enterprise,  uberality,  intelligence,  liberfQ  views,  and  progressive  ways 
of  the  community. 

TAXABLE  WEALTH. 

The  assessment  roll  for  the  county  for  the  year  ending  June  31,  1897,  was  as 
follows: 


Town  and  ci 
Hotm» 


Ofcttle 

Swcp ...,,. , 

GoaU 

Swiae 

All  other  pr 
Kailroads    . 

C»wi 

UapateDted 

Tnt*1  < 


)t  less  than  $30,000,000. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Farming  on  an  extensive  scale,  small  farming,  hortioalttire,  market  j^ardening, 
stock  raising,  aud  the  grazing  and  fattening  ot  stock  from  the  mountain  pastures 
and  ranges  are  the  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuits  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
rural  population  of  the  county.  Practically  the  crop  seasons  extend  through  the 
entire  year. 

ACREAGE  IN  CULTIVATION. 

At  this  time  there  are  280,000  acres  in  cnltivation  in  the  county,  of  which  10,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  horticulture.  (This  includes  school  lands.)  The  following 
will  show  approximately  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  products  named: 


Wheat 100,000 

Alfalfa 105,000 

Miscellaneous  crops 12, 000 

Vines,  raisins,  and  other  grapes .      4, 500 

Apricots 1, 500 

Peaches 1,500 

Pears 1,000 

Almonds 500 

Strawberries 300 

Plums 300 

Apples 100 


Figs 300 

Oranges 2,500 

Lemons 100 

Pomegranates 50 

Blackberries 10 

Quinces 25 

Grain  hay 20,000 

Sugar  cane  and  sorghum 5, 000 

Timber  culture 11,000 

Ramie -2,500 

Canaigre 2,000 


FIELD  CROPS. 

Wheat,  barley,  corn,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  sorffhnm,  ramie,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  are  the 
staple  iield  crops  of  the  county.  Wheat  and  barley  can  be  sown  at  any  time  between 
the  mouths  of  October  and  March,  and  yield  about  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre.  Corn 
does  best  planted  in  July.  Alfalfa,  or  French  lucern,  is  a  perennial  field  grass  of 
remarkable  fattening  properties.  Under  irrigation  it  can  be  cut  from  four  to  sis 
times  each  year,  and  yielos  from  2  to  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre  to  each  cutting.  Both, 
cattle  and  hogs  fatten  rapidly  npon  it.  Cut  for  hay  or  rented  to  the  cattle  ranch- 
men, the  annual  return  per  acre  will  average  not  le^s  than  $40.  Sugar  cane  and  sor- 
ghum are  grown  only  for  home  consumption.  The  ramie  and  sugar  beet  are  both  new 
agricultural  industries  in  this  county.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  near  PhoBuix  are  now  being  prepared  for  the  cnltivation 
of  canaigre,  a  tannic  root  of  great  commercial  value.  Sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins 
of  all  varieties,  ground  peas,  or  ''goobers,''  peas,  and  beans  are  also  grown  as  field 
crops  and  exported  in  large  quantities  beyond  the  county. 

Experiments  in  cotton  growing  have  been  made,  the  results  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  soil  and  climate  ot  the  valley  are  well  ndapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  great  staple.  Fully  2,000  pounds  per  acre  are  the  result  of  these  experiments. 
The  long  haul  to  market  and  high  freight  rates  will  for  many  years,  however,  deter 
our  people  from  engaging  in  cotton  planting  to  any  extent. 

Experiments  with  the  tobacco  plant  have  also  been  made  in  the  United  States 
experimental  station  near  Phcenix.  Eleven  varieties  were  ti'sted  last  year,  and  all 
show  good  results,  the  Spanish,  Brazilian,  and  white  hurley  being  especially  noted 
for  fine  growth  and  texture. 

CANAIORB. 

The  eighteenth  legislature  passed  an  act  ''To  promote  the  raising  of  canaigre  and 
the  manufacture  of  tanning  extract  therefrom.''  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  a 
plant  was  established  at  PnoBuix  and  another  at  Tempe.  Success  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  now  this  new  agricultural  indttstry  promises  to  be  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  county,  and  in  fact  to  all  of  southern  Arizona. 

The  tuber  is  indigenous  to  this  region  and  has  long  been  used  by  the  aboriginal 
and  Mexican  population  in  the  production  of  leather.  It  contains  a  large  per  cent 
of  tannin,  and  recent  experiments  show  that  it  is  of  superior  value  in  the  production 
of  high  grades  of  patent  leather,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  large  amounts  are 
paid  out  each  year  hj  the  Government  on  imports  of  gamier  and  other  tannin 
extracts.  The  cnltivation  of  this  tuber  is  beginning  to  be  extensively  engaged  in 
in  this  county. 

SUGAR  BEET. 

The  sugar  beet  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  this  valley  on  sixty-one  different 
ranches  during  the  past  year.  Additional  testti  have  been  made  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  Professor  Devol;  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  the  director  of  the 
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United  States  experimental  station  at  Phoenix.  AH  of  these  experiments  have  given 
exceptional  results.  All  that  is  now  lacking  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
beet  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  county  is  the  necessary  capital  to  erect 
suitable  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale. 

HOBTICULTURB. 

Year  after  year  hundreds  of  acres  are  being  added  to  this  industry  in  Maricopa 
County.  Experiments  in  this  line  are  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  has  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated that  there  are  found  the  soils,  elevation,  equable  temperature,  climatic 
softness,  and  other  requisites  for  the  perfection  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  fruils  of 
the  middle  and  semitropical  latitudes.  Her  people  no  longer  marvel  at  the  trans- 
formation which  is  going  on,  though  the  Northern  and  Eastern  visitors  will  continue 
to  express  genuine  surprise  when  they  first  look  upon  the  vast  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  gardens  of  this  valley. 

In  my  opinion  this  industry  is  destined  to  become  the  greatest  source  of  wealth 
of  her  people.  Trees  and  vines  mature  earlier,  yield  more  generous  fruita$2:e,  have 
fewer  enemies,  have  longer  seasons  for  growth  and  perfection  of  fruit  than  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  even  CaUfomia,  over  which  favored  section  this  valley  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  several  hours  nearer  the  great  markets  of  the  East. 

In  the  foothills,  valleys,  and  slopes  the  orange,  the  lemon,  as  well  as  other  semitrop- 
ical fruits,  do  best  while  anywhere  in  the  valley  the  peach,  pear,  apricot,  cherry, 
neetarine,  almond,  English  walnut,  olive,  plum,  pomegranate,  ti^,  etc.,  an^  all  the 
small  fruits,  do  well.  Esi>ecia11y  noteworthy  among  the  garden  Iruits  is  the  straw- 
berry, which  yields  bountifully  and  is  of  rare  size  and  flavor.  It  is  now  a  staple 
eiop,  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation  is  being  rapidly  increased. 

GRAPB  CULTURE. 

FuHv  4,500  acres  are  devoted  to  this  industry  in  Maricopa  County.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  vines  are  of  the  raisin  variety,  the  Malaga,  Muscat,  and  Sultana 
leading,  while  the  table  varieties  comprise  the  Black  Hamburg,  Lady  Downing. 
Tokay,  Rose  of  Peru,  Mission,  and  others.  The  Ziufandel  is  a  fine  wine  grape,  ana 
from  It  a  splendid  claret  is  being  manufactured  at  Mesa  City,  where  a  great  deal  of 
attention  is  being  paid  to  this  and  the  production  of  finer  and  lighter  grades  and 
brands  from  other  varieties  of  wine  grapes. 

MABKET  GARDENING. 

Near  the  cities  and  towns  along  the  railroads  this  industry  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. No  more  pleasant  or  profitable  agricultural  occupation  exists.  Markets  for 
produce  are  pnictically  illimitable,  as  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns  and  facilities 
for  reaching  the  mining  camps  keep  constantly  in  advance  of  the  production.  To 
the  home  seekers,  and  people  of  ener^  and  small  means  this  industry  ofi'ers  many 
advantages.  Under  our  system  of  irrigation  the  years  record  no  failures.  The 
Scriptural  injunction,  "Plant  «  »  »  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof,"  is  here  fully 
verified.  A  season  is  always  at  hand.  It  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to  raise 
the  *'head  gate,''  and  a  season  is  on.  Shut  it  down,  and  it  is  off.  Under  such  condi- 
tions perpetual  verdure  and  perpetual  growth  is  assured,  ideal  farming  practicable. 
Every  month  in  the  year  vegetables  can  be  grown  and  marketed. 

With  equal  facility  there  can  be  grown  here  melons,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans, 
pease,  lettuce,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes,  peppers,  celery,  rhubarb, 
egg  plant,  spinach,  and,  in  fact,  every  vegetable  grown  in  temperate  and  semi- 
t^ical  i^ons. 

SMALI^FRUIT  FARMING. 

This  delightful  and  profitable  industry  has  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  but 
lew  specialists  in  this  county,  yet  no  calling  is  surer  of  large  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment of  the  needed  capital,  labor,  and  experience.  Blackberries,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, special  lines  of  table  grapes,  strawberries,  and  many  other  small  &uits, 
grow  here  in  perfection.  A  home  market  exists  for  all  these  products  which  is  never 
adequately  supplied,  though  the  profits  from  them  oan  not  be  less  than  from  $300  to 
1600  per  acre  yearly. 

POULTRY. 

Many  colossal  fortunes  have  been  built  up  from  less  promising  occupations  than 
•re  offered  by  this  line  of  industry  in  Maricopa  County.  Domestic  fowls  do  well 
here,  are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  are  remarkably  prolific.  One  lady  engaged  in 
obSeken  ranching  informed  the  writer  hereof  that  last  year  and  for  many  years  past 
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she  has  realized  a  net  profit  on  turkeys  alone  of  $600.  Few  oocnpations  in  the  valley 
offer  greater  iudacementB  or  give  better  returns  on  the  reqolred  capital.  Plant  an 
alfalfa  patch,  purchase  a  few  tons  of  waste  from  threshers,  erect  a  few  sheds,  and 
secure  tl>  necessary  stock,  and  the  rancher  is  ready  for  business  with  the  certainty 
of  a  cash  market  right  at  the  ranch  door.  The  egg  and  chicken  peddlers  are  many 
and  are  always  abroad  in  the  land. 

BEE  CULTURE. 

Bee  culture  is  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  in  this  valley.  Pasturage 
is  unlimited.  There  are  now  in  the  county  about  6,000  stands  of  bees  and  the  aver- 
age produce  is  about  100  pounds  per  stand.  It  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  flavor 
and  finds  ready  market  in  Eastern  cities. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  live-stock  industry  is  in  a  better  condition  in  this  county  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years  past.  Our  mountain  and  foothill  ranges  are  all  in  first-class  condition, 
resultiug  from  the  bountiful  rainfall  during  the  summer  months.  Our  alfalfa  fields 
are  also  in  fine  condition  and  are  being  profitably  utilized  by  ranchmen  and  cattle- 
men in  fattening  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  for  market.  The  number  of 
head  of  cattle  now  being  fed  and  fattened  on  the  alfalfa  fields  of  the  county,  on 
which  taxes  are  being  paid  in  other  counties,  is  estimated  at  about  30,000.  The 
number  of  horses,  mmes,  and  sheep  and  hogs  is  not  known,  but  is  very  large. 

PREHISTORIC  RELICS  AND  RUINS. 

Maricopa  County  is  rich  in  prehistoric  relics.  Ruins  of  ancient  cities,  towns^  and 
temples  can  be  traced  in  many  parts  of  the  valley.  Lieutenant  Gushing,  or  the 
Hemmingway  ArchoBological  Expedition,  informed  the  writer  hereof  that  he  had 
traced  the  foundation  of  a  city  south  of  Tempo  a  distance  of  nearly  6  miles.  He 
also  expressed  the  opinion,  from  investigation,  that  what  is  now  Maricopa  Connty 
at  one  time  contained  a  population  many  times  greater  than  the  entire  population 
of  the  Territory.  Many  remains  of  irrigation  works  are  to  be  found,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  utilized  by  modem  engineers. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Phcenix,  centrall;r  located,  is  the  county  seat  and  capital  of  the  Territory.  It 
contains  a  population  of  at  least  15,000,  and  is  probably  better  equipped  with 
modem  improvements  than  any  city  of  its  age  and  size  in  the  country.  It  has  2 
electric  plants,  2  electric  street  railroads,  2  large  steam  flouring  mills,  2  ice  factories, 
2  foundries,  and  2  gas  plants,  4  large  modem  school  buildings,  1  high  school,  water- 
works, city  hall,  9  churches,  3  large  hotels,  a  number  of  lodging  houses  and  restan- 
rants,  natatorinm,  4  parks,  1  business  college.  Territorial  insane  asylum,  1  connty 
hospital,  1  soap  factory  and  packing  house,  and  an  excellent  sewerage  system. 
There  are  three  daily  newspapers  and  4  weeklies.  Two  railroads  enter  the  city — 
the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix — connecting  the  city  with  the  large  Sant«  Fe 
system  to  the  north,  and  the  Maricopa  and  PhoBniz,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
great  Southern  Pacific  to  the  south.  These  roads  have  shown  great  liberality  and 
public  spirit  in  the  assistance  and  the  building  up  of  the  great  interests  of  this 
valley  and  Territory. 

OTHER  TOWNS. 

Tempe,  situated  about  9  miles  east  of  PhcBuiz,  contains  a  population  of  about 
1,500.  It  has  1  large  flouring  mill,  driven  by  water  power,  1  street  railroad,  ample 
hotel  and  boarding-house  accommodations,  and  a  fine  public-school  building,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  territorial  normal  school.  The  Maricopa  and  PhoBuix  Railroad  con- 
nects it  with  the  Southern  Pacific  system.  Tempe  has  1  daily  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Mesa  City,  situated  about  18  miles  southeast  of  Phoenix,  contains  a  population  of 
about  2,000.  It  has  1  large  steam  flouring  mill,  1  large  public- school  building,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  and  is  surronnded  by  a  magnificent  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural region.  It  is  connected  with  Tempe  and  Phoenix  by  a  branch  of  the  Maricopa 
and  PhoBuix  Railroad.  Near  it  are  some  magnificent  water  powers,  soon  to  be  devel- 
oped for  milling  and  other  manufacturing  purposes. 

Lehi,  situated  4  miles  north  of  Mesa,  is  a  prosperous  agricultural  village,  and  has 
a  commodious  public-school  building. 

Gila  Bend,  situated  about  65  miles  southwest  of  Phoenix,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad^  is  a  prosperous  town  of  about  500  inhabitants.    It  has  one  weekly  paper^ 
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hm»  proflperons  trade,  and  is  deetined  to  become  a  place  of  considerable  imx>ortaDoe 
on  itie  completion  of  the  great  lines  of  canals  now  under  construction  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Affoa  Caliente.  Sidney,  Alhambra,  Peoria,  Glendale,  Phoenix  Mine,  and  Fort 
McDowell  are  all  pronperons  villages;  and  offer  abundant  inducements  to  the  home 
seeker. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  enterprises  to  which  the  attention  of  capitalists 
and  investors  is  called,  and  it  is  believed  will  prove  highly  remunerative:  Reduc- 
tion works  for  the  treatment  of  ore,  a  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  lung  diseases, 
brewery,  mattress  factory,  sugar-beet  factory,  etc. 

HOTELS,  SALOONS,  ETQ. 

There  are  in  the  county,  under  license,  10  hotels,  28  restaurants,  and  78  saloons. 

rRATBBNAL  SOCIBTIBS. 

There  are  in  the  coun^[ :  Masonic  lodges^ ;  Odd  Fellows,  8 ;  Foresters.  1 ;  Knights 
of  Pythias,!;  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 2;  Woodmen  of  the  World,  2; 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  1;  Confederate  Veterans,  1;  Benevolent  and  Protect- 
iTe  Order  of  Elks,  1;  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men,  2. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county  during 
the  past  year: 

Number  of  teaehers d8 

Number  of  school  districts 47 

Number  of  boys  enrolled 2,068 

Numberof  girls  enrolled 1,869 

Total  enrollment  of  pupOs 3,937 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  last  census 4,310 

Average  length  of  term  (months) 7 

Average  salary  of  teachers $64.00 

Namber  of  teachers  examined 25 

Nomber  receiving  certificates 20 

Rate  of  school  tax $0.60 

Amoont  of  salaries  paid  teachers $46,317.31 

Amount  expended,  all  sources $62,213. 16 

Total  valuation  of  school  property $202,445.00 

Add  to  the  number  of  children  enrolled  (for  isolated  camps,  absent  and  overlooked 
by  census  marshal)  at  least  seventy-five,  which  will  place  the  enrollment  at  about 
whst  it  should  be. 

Induk  School  and  Resbrvation. — ^There  are  three  Indian  reservations  in  the 
eonnty— the  Papago,  at  Gila  Bend :  the  Pima,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  county, 
tnd  thellarioopa,  near  PhoBuix.  Local  schools  are  sustained  at  all  of  these  reserva- 
tions. At  PhoBuix  the  Government  has  erected  large  and  commodious  school  baild- 
iogs  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Indians.  The  interest  manifested  in  them  by  the 
Government  and  all  religious  denominations,  and  the  eagerness  shown  b^  them  in 
adopting  oiviUzed  methods  and  habits,  are  most  gratifying.  These  Indians  have 
ever  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  there  are  man^  traditions  extant  of  timely  aid 
and  assistance  extended  by  them  in  early  days  of  migration  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  policy  now  being  pursued  by  the  Government  of  educating  these  Indians  and 
then  returning  them  to  their  reservations,  there  to  almost  immediately  drift  baek 
into  the  old  ways  and  methods,  is,  in  my  opinion,  wrong.  A  l>etter  plan,  it  seems  to 
nie,  would  be  to  allot  to  each  of  these  male  Indians  a  small  tract  of  land,  with  water 
for  irrigation,  and  for  the  first  year  at  least  to  assist  them  with  sufficient  means  to 
inake  a  beginning.  In  this  way  tribal  relations  would  be  soon  broken  up  and  the 
^nested  bidian  placed  in  a  position  to  become  a  useful  citizen. 

0HT7BCHBS. 

The  following  denominations  have  active  organizations  in  this  county,  and  some 
of  these  have  church  edifices  that  would  attract  attention  and  favorable  comment  in 
mnoh  elder  communities : 

Methodist  Episcopal,  6;  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  8;  Baptist,  4;  Episcopal,  2; 
Presbyterian, 2;  Congregational,!;  Dnnkard,!;  Catholic^  3;  Mormon,  3;  Salvation 
Attny,  1, 
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MINING  AND  PR08PECT1N0. 

Though  Maricopa  County  is  practically  affrionltaral,  its  mining  industry  is  of  great 
importance,  lor  there  are  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  preoions  metals  taken  out  of 
the  mineral  vaults  of  the  mountains  that  surround  our  farming  districts.  The  search 
for  gold  was  what  first  brought  men  to  the  valley  as  settlers.  In  the  Superstition 
Mountains  new  discoveries  continue  to  be  made,  where  (at  Camp  Groldfield)  several 
mills  are  operated  on  gold  properties.  At  Gave  Creek,  Castle  Creek,  Wiokenbnrg, 
and  in  the  Haqua  Hala  Mountains  great  activity  in  prospecting  and  develo))ment 
work  continues.  Many  placer  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  foothills  and  val- 
jeys,  and  as  water  for  working  them  is  developed  the  output  will  be  considerably 
increased. 

The  output  for  the  past  year  I  estimate  at  $200,000. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  products  of  the  county  which  are  exported  every 
year  in  lar^e  quantities:  Wheat,  nour,  barley,  fat  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  dried  and  green 
fruit,  bran  and  hides,  wool,  ore,  honey,  onyx,  building  stone,  raisins,  alfalfa  hay, 
all'alfa  seed,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

COMMBECIAL  TIMBER  AND  FUEL. 

The  county  is  deficient  in  commercial  timber,  though  the  mesquite  and  ironwood 
could  be  profitably  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  as  a  veneering.  They 
are  hard  and  durable  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  The  colors  are  variegated 
and  beautiful.  At  present  they  are  used  only  for  fuel,  fence  posts,  etc.  Lombardy 
and  Carolina  poplar,  mountain  ash,  and  China  umbrella  trees  grow  quickly  and  make 
beautiful  avenues  and  shady  parks.  The  cottonwood  and  poplar  outgrow  all  others, 
and  when  cut  green  and  planted  as  posts  on  border  ditches  soon  take  root  and  become 
living  posts  for  wire  fences. 

BE8KRV0IR  SITES. 

In  the  mountain  p^orges  and  along  the  streams  mentioned  are  to  be  found  many 
magnificent  reservoir  sites,  some  of  which  are  being  utilized  by  private  and  asso- 
ciated capitalists. 

The  construction  of  storage  dams  of  sufficient  capacity  to  reclaim  all  lands,  arable 
and  irrigable,  of  the  county  would  require  a  large  amount  of  capital.  Such  enter- 
prises should  receive  Government  aid.  A  speedy  return  in  money  from  the  sale  of 
these  lands  under  exiuting  Congressional  enactments,  in  the  almost  immediate 
increase  in  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  making  it  possible  to  create  homesteads  of  inexhaustible  fertility  for  thousands 
u^on  thousands  of  worthy  citizens  where  now  the  coyote  and  jack  rabbit  roam  at 
will,  surely  ought  to  be  sufficient  inducement  for  lending  the  comparatively  light 
aid  and  assistance  here  alluded  to. 

In  furtherance  of  this  important  matter,  when  making  up  your  report  to  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  I  moat  earnestly  invite  your  excellency's  attention. 

IRRIGATION. 

In  all  farming  and  kindred  occupations  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  irrigation  is  wholly 
depended  upon ;  hence  the  water  question  is  oue  of  vital  importance  to  our  people. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  natural  flow  of  our  rivers  and  creeks  is  already  taxed 
to  their  fullest  limit,  and  that  storage  of  water  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Something  must  be  done  to  utilize  the  many  splendid 
reservoir  sites  which  nature  has  provided.  We  have  many  promises  of  speedy  relief, 
but  as  yet  little  has  been  accomplished.  True,  great  progress  is  being  made  in  reduc- 
ing our  present  wasteful  system  to  something  like  scientific  treatment. 

Two  new  canals  of  large  capacity  (which  i  added  to  the  list  contained  in  my  last 
annual  report)  will  soon  be  ready  to  turn  in  the  precious  fluid.  Great  activity  in 
clearing  and  otherwise  preparing  for  cultivation  the  lands  under  them  is  in  progress. 

These  two  great  enterprises  (Rio  Verde  and  Agua  Fria  canals)  will  cover  about 
350,000  acres  of  what  is  known  as  desert  land,  a  large  part  of  which  is  now  open 
for  entry,  under  the  desert  and  homestead  acts  of  Congress. 

Under  these  two  canals  lies,  largely,  the  great  orange  and  lemon  and  semitropical 
firuit  belt.  Lovely  Paradise  Valley,  a  large  body  of  mesa  land,  protected  on  the 
north  by  a  high  range  of  mountain,  and  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  a  low  range  of 
hills,  is  traversed  its  whole  length  by  the  Rio  Verde  Canal.  Here,  under  the  magic 
effects  of  water,  the  visitor  will  soon  find  a  paradise  in  fsMot  as  well  as  in  name. 
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The  AtnoLA  Fria  Canal  be^ns  its  coarse  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  where  the 
Bio  Verae  ends,  and  along  its  coarse  lies  a  vast  stretch  of  coantry,  of  a  very  hieh 
grfkde  of  fertility  and  pr^nctiveness.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  canals  in  the 
eoantyi  eighteen  of  which  are  complete  and  in  fall  operation : 


Flow 
(miuer'8 
inohes). 

Length  (in  miles). 

Name  of  oansL 

Main 
canal. 

Laterals. 

HMllmd TT rrx X 

e.ooo 

40,000 
0.000 

20.000 
6.000 

40,000 

12.000 
8,000 
0,000 
1,600 
1,200 
6.000 

85.000 
1.500 
1.500 
2,000 
8,000 
8,000 

18 
7 
8 
8 
7 

00 

25 

16 

8 

7 

26 

40 

6 

8 

15 

16 

15 

80 
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16 

Ttmpe ^,,^,,--^...., 

61 
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12 
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Grand 

80 

8ih  RiT«r  YaUav. 

20 

HarieoMU -. 

20 

xanners. 

15 

StJohns      

15 

Boek0Ttt 

70 

Swff !:::;::::::;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;:::::;::::;::: 

00 

Bireraide 

15 

«-*.««o«av 

16 

CitnuB«lt 

20 

AfomGaliente 

20 

CMtfeDome              

28 

A£uA  Fria  a 

^Verdea 

"....;;;;i ;:;: 

1 

ie 


a  Under  constraction. 

Many  smaller  canals  are  owned  and  operated  by  individuals,  coYerinff  many  thou- 
flSDd  acres,  bat  of  which  at  this  time  I  have  no  accurate  information,  fioughiy  esti- 
mated. I  place  Uiese  lands  ander  individual  canals  at  7,000  acres. 

In  tnis  connection  I  regret  to  report  that  the  unprecedented  floods  of  1895  carried 
sway  a  large  portion  of  the  Peoria  dam,  and  that  the  a£fairs  of  the  canal  company 
hs?e  been  farther  complicated  by  litigation  with  the  original  promoters  of  this 
enterprise.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  a  compromise  of  all  disputed  rights  is  being 
effected^  and  that  the  companv  will  immediately  replace  the  broken  section  of  the 
daoL  This  caDal  when  completed  will  open  to  settlement  (in  the  vicinity  of  Gila 
Bend)  <me  of  the  most  beautiial  sections  in  the  county. 

BAILROAD8. 

The  Southern  Pacific  owns  and  operates  in  this  county  71  miles  of  its  main  line. 
It  rans  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  connects 
with  Phcenix  by  a  branch  road  known  as  the  Maricopa  and  PhoBnix,  34  miles  in 
length. 

The  Santa  Fe,  Preecott  and  PhoBuix,  which  connects  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  at 
Ash  Fork,  owns  and  operates  in  this  county  58.8  miles  of  its  road.  This  road  is  soon 
to  be  extended  to  Florence,  thence  to  Bisbee,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  where  it  will 
connect  with  the  Sonora  system  of  roads  running  to  Guaymas.  The  Maricopa  and 
Phoenix,  and  Salt  River  Valley,  a  short  line  about  9  miles  in  length,  connects  Tempo 
and  Mesa  City,  making  in  all  about  173  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  on  94  miles 
of  which  taxes  are  collected,  the  remainder  bein^  exempt  under  existing  laws. 

Preliminary  work,  looking  to  the  constraction  in  the  near  future  of  several  other 
important  and  badly-needed  lines  of  railroad,  is  being  actively  pushed  forward  by 
citizens  of  the  county,  notably  the  San  Diego  and  PhoBuix  road,  which  has  about  40 
miles  completed  in  this  direction.  No  better  field  for  investment  of  capital  can  be 
foQDd  anv  where  than  exists  here  in  this  valley,  as  production  and  x>opulation  keep 
constantly  in  advance  of  carrying  capacity. 

COST  or  BBCIAIlflNa  LAKDS. 

The  amount  of  purchase  money  to  the  Government  ($1.25  per  acre),  the  cost  of 
clearing  the  land,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  final  proof  and  patent  is  about  $4.25 
per  acre.  Twenty-five  cents  per  acre  to  the  Government,  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the 
time  of  filing,  and  the  balance  ($1)  at  the  time  of  final  proof,  is  all  the  cash  outlay 
required  by  tne  Government.  The  $3  per  acre  remaining  must  be  expended  on  the 
land— $1  per  acre  each  year  to  show  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  entrvman— and 
this  may  be  done  by  clearing  the  lancb,  ditching,  or  In  the  purchase  of  water  for 
irrigation. 
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Many  of  the  canals  rent  to  the  farmer  at  a  email  coet  the  <^nantity  of  water  desired. 
Many  own  shares  in  the  canal  nnder  which  their  land  is  sustained,  and  do  their 
own  assessment  work,  while  others  own  their  shares  and  pay  into  the  company  fnnd 
each  year  a  small  sum  per  acre,  to  be  used  in  keeping  the  canal  in  repair,  etc. 

Under  all  of  the  canals  now  being  constructed,  entrymeu,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
can  find  work,  and  in  this  way  secure  water  rights  in  such  canals,  and  these  water 
rights  give  them  water  for  all  time,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  aa  they  (being 
members  of  the  company)  may  from  time  to  time  adopt.  All  of  the  original  settlers 
of  this  valley  have  secured  their  beautiful  homes  in  this  way. 

The  wages  per  day  allowed  for  work  of  this  nature,  at  this  time,  is  as  follows : 
Man,  $1.50  to  $2;  man  and  team,  $3.50  to  $4.  Laborers  furnish  their  own  teams, 
implements,  and  board.  These  prices  prevail  throughout  the  Territory  for  all 
ordinary  work. 

As  every  acre  of  irrigable  land  In  this  county  is  susceptible  to  the  very  highest 
state  of  cultivation  for  nearly  the  entire  year,  small  holdings  are  advisable;  20  to  80 
acres,  according  to  the  available  force  controlled  by  one  family,  is  sufficient.  This 
applies  to  agricultural  pursuits.  For  cattle  feeding  and  grazing,  and  for  the  excln- 
sive  growth  of  alfalfa  and  grain,  hay,  and  such  purposes,  the  acreage  need  only  be 
limited  b^  the  ability  of  the  parties  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  such  special  agri- 
cultural lines. 

IMPBOVBD  LANI>8. 

As  has  been  stated,  improved  lands  in  this  county  are  mostly  in  a  very  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  when  offered  for  sale  with  water  rights  usually  bring  m>m  $30 
to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  the  improvements  and  location. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  yearly  productive  value  per  acre  of  some  of  these 
lands  would  stand  about  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  $30  to  $40;  deciduous  fruits,  $100  to 
$200;  strawberries,  $800  to  $500. 

This  much  has  been  the  yearly  returns  to  many  for  many  years  past.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  though  improved  lands  in  this  valley  are  comparatively  high,  they  are 
really  very  cheap  when  compared  with  the  yearly  returns  of  products.  Lauds  held 
under  the  desert  entry  may  be  purchased  at  from  $3  to  $8  and  $10  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  location  and  extent  of  reclamation  work  done  on  the  land. 

DESBBT  BNTRIB8. 

Under  the  desert  land  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1877,  as  amended  by  act  of 
1898,  a  dcKcrt  entry  can  be  made  only  in  Arizona  by  one  who  is  at  the  date  of  entry 
tf  resident  of  the  Territory.  No  particular  prior  duration  of  personal  presence 
within  the  Territory,  however,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  former  nonresident  a 
resident  of  Arizona.    Residence  is  largelv  a  matter  of  intention. 

These  matters  are  mentioned  here  for  the  information  of  those  in  the  older  sections 
of  the  country  who  may  desire  such  information  or  who  may  contemplate  seeking 
homes  in  our  midst. 

HOBfBSTEAD  EXEMPTIONS. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  concerning  homesteads  and  homestead  exemptions, 
the  following  statement  is  made  : 

Under  Congressional  enactments  160  acres  of  the  public  domain,  not  mineral,  is 
secured  to  every  head  of  a  family  who  enters  upon  and  occupies  the  same  as  a 
homestead. 

Our  Territorial  laws  are  also  liberal.  Section  1,  paragraph  2071,  Revised  Statutes, 
reads  as  follows : 

''Every  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  may  hold  as  a  homestead,  exempt  from 
execution  and  forced  sale,  real  property  to  be  selected  by  him  or  her  not  exceeding 
in  value  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars." 

Paragraph  1956,  section  1 : 

''There  shall  be  reserved  to  everv  family,  exempt  from  taxation  and  execution, 
and  every  species  of  forced  sale  for  the  payment  of  debts,  personal  property  not  to 
exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.'' 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

At  Fort  McDowell,  an  abandoned  military  post,  flowing  water  has  been  obtained 
at  a  depth  of  about  500  feet,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  anywhere  in  this 
valley  flowing  water  can  be  obtained  by  skilled  labor  and  proper  tools  and  machinery. 
The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  proper  efforts  in  this  line  are  incalculable. 

STATEHOOD. 

statehood  for  Arizona  is  the  one  great  question  on  which  the  people  of  this  county 
are  united.    However  the  powers  that  be  may  view  this  question,  with  them  it  is  one 
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of  panmoimt  interest,  upon  whieh  all  political  parties  and  all  religions  creeds  are 
thoroughly  bonded  toffetner,  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  one  end  in  view — 
Uie  rieht  to  self-government;  to  direct  their  energies  and  the  splendid  opportunities 
that  tney  have  to  the  aiding  to  boild  here  in  Arizona  a  commonwealth  which  shall 
rank  high  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Territory  has  the  necessary  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence.  No  good 
reason,  therefore,  can  possibly  be  given  for  subjecting  her  people  longer  to  a  Terri- 
torial form  of  government. 

MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

Mohave  County  lies  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  Territory,  and  is  one  of  the 
original  four  x>oiitical  divisions  into  which  Arizona  was  divided.  The  Colorado 
Biver  flows  along  its  western  border  for  over  200  miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  On 
the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Nevada  and  California,  on  the  south  by  Utah,  on  the  east 
by  Coconino  and  Yavapai  counties,  on  the  south  by  Yuma  County,  Ariz. 

It  is  traversed  by  high  mountain  ranges  and  broad  valleys  covered  by  nutritious 
msses.  Since  1860  it  has  been  the  scene  of  active  mining  operations.  The  Colorado 
KlTer  until  1882  was  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  The 
river  boats  connected  with  the  coast  steamers  at  Port  Isabel,  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  it  usually  took  six  weeks  to  make  a  trip  to  San  Francisco.  Since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Kailroad  mining  developments  have  been  more  active, 
and  to-day  the  county  is  one  of  the  largest  producing  gold  and  silver  counties  in  the 
Territory.    The  county  has  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  2,500. 

LANDS. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  now  under  cultivation  is  2,000,  and  fully  1,000  more 
are  in  progress  of  reclamation. 

The  irrigation  canals  of  the  county  are  purely  of  a  lateral  nature,  built  to  carry 
water  over  small  sections  of  land.  On  the  Big  Sandy  each  farmer  has  taken  out  a 
ditch  from  the  creek  to  irrigate  his  own  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  from  50  to  300 
seres.  Thirty- five  miles  of  ditch  will  cover  the  irrigation  district  of  the  Sandy.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Colorado  the  Government  has  a  pumping  plant  which  supplies 
water  for  about  100  acres  of  land.  Several  ranchers  irrigate  small  parcels  of  land 
from  wells,  while  the  Mohave  Indians  await  the  overflow  of  the  river  to  put  their 
land  in  proper  condition  for  crops. 

LAND  RECLAMATION. 

There  are  in  the  county  of  Mohave,  not  including  the  mesas,  over  4,000,000  acres 
of  land  that  can  be  easily  reclaimed.  Lands  along  the  Colorado  Ri  ver,  in  the  Mohave 
Valley,  grow  every  semitro^ical  fruit.  No  frosts  fall  on  the  lowlands.  In  the 
mountain  range  are  many  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  used  to  irrigate  small 
patches  of  land.  West  of  Kin^an  several  of  these  springs  have  been  converged  at 
the  Bcale  Springs,  and  a  beautiful  fruit  orchard  propagated.  This  year  the  crop  has 
been  unusually  Targe,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  was  shipped  to  outside  points. 
The  peaches  raised  on  this  ranch  are  of  the  most  luclous  flavor,  and  are  of  enormous 
size.  North  of  this  ranch  is  Oak  Creek,  the  largest  orchard  in  the  county.  Necta- 
TiDes,  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  apples,  pears,  plums,  pomegranates,  almonds,  grapes, 
aod  many  other  iruits  are  here  gro?ni  in  abundance. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  live  stock  interests  of  Mohave  County  are  decreasing  year  by  year,  although 
this  is  really  the  best  part  of  Arizona  for  the  propagation  of  range  stock.  The 
iisessment  roll  shows  only  20,798  head  of  cattle,  as  compared  with  26,000  in  1896. 
Nevertheless  the  cattle  shipment  from  the  county  exceeds  the  number  shown  on  the 
roll. 

MININO. 

Tlie  people  of  Mohave  County  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  products  of  the 
mines.  For  years  the  mines  were  worked  almost  exclusively  by  the  *'chloriders,'' 
iod  the  product  has  been  enormously  large.  Forty  million  dollars  will  not  cover 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  taken  from  the  mines  since  their  first  discovery.  Since 
the  discoverer  of  the  mines  in  White  Hills,  in  1892,  many  mining  companies  have 
invested  in  mines  and  have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  m  development.  Notably 
ifl  this  the  case  at  White  Hills,  where  an  English  company,  after  paying  $1,750,000  for 
the  White  Hills  gronp  of  mines,  has  expended  over  $500,000  in  developing  water  and 
blocking  out  ace  bodies  in  the  mines.    A  40-stamp  combination  mill  has  been  built. 
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throogh  which  all  the  ores  of  the  district  will  be  run.  At  Chloride  a  Scotch  syndi* 
cate  has  jast  completed  a  100-ton  concentrating  plant  to  pnt  the  ores  of  the  Elkhart 
mine  in  a  more  marketable  condition.  New  hoisting  plants  have  been  pnt  on  the 
lead  groaps  at  Chloride,  and  seven  hoists  are  in  operation  at  White  Hills.  At  Cabat. 
Lane  and  Howard,  the  millionare  gold  miners  of  California  have  bonded  a  gold 
property  and  have  a  shaft  on  it  200  feet  deep.  The  ore  body  is  immense  and  averages 
over  5  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  On  Union  Basin  the  same  parties  have  bonded  a 
claim  which  shows  an  ore  body  of  45  feet  in  width.  The  parties  propose  to  erect  a 
large  reduction  plant^n  the  rim  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where  the  ore  from  both 
mines  will  be  milled. 

On  the  Colorado  River  north  of  White  Hills  a  French  exploration  company  is 
putting  in  an  immense  hydraulic' plant  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  rich  aurifer- 
ous gravel  banks  along  the  river.  South  of  Kingman,  at  Cedar,  an  Eastern  company 
has  a  15-stamp  mill  running  on  paying  ore.  A  few  miles  south  of  Kingman  a  dis- 
trict rich  In  gold  is  being  opened  up,  and  several  small  mills  will  soon  be  erected  for 
the  reductiou  of  the  ores.  The  dry  placer  mines  of  the  Chemehuevis  Mountains  con- 
tinue to  add  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  In  Todd 
Basin,  16  miles  north  of  Kingman,  the  Oro  Plato  mine,  with  a  big  hoist  and  twenty 
chloriders,  is  turning  oat  about  $10,000  in  gold  per  month.  South  of  Chloride  the 
Comor  Minnesota  mines  are  producing  heavily. 

Three  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and  their  rocky 
ribs  are  seamed  with  l^ges  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Near  Mineral  Park  are 
many  ledges  of  turquoise  which  show  evidence  of  having  been  systematically  worked 
by  a  prehistoric  race.  Stone  hammers  and  rude  tools  have  been  found  in  all  the 
opeuings  in  the  mines.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  ore  shipment  through 
the  Kingman  Sampling  Works  and  to  the  smelters,  and  bullion  by  express,  is  valued 
at  $1,250,000.    Shipments  of  lead  aggregate  over  200  tons. 

OUHATB. 

The  climate  of  Mohave  County  is  indeed  delightful.  In  the  mountains  it  is  cool 
and  exhilarating  during  the  summer  months,  while  in  the  valleys  it  never  becomes 
oppressively  hoi.  For  an  all-year-round  climate  it  surpasses  anything  in  the  world, 
and  some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  it  will  be  a  resort  of  invalids  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  amount  of  barley  produced  for  the  year  ending  Jnne,  1897,  was  800  tons ;  wheat, 
100  tons ;  com,  10  tons.  On  the  Big  Sandy  and  in  many  parts  of  the  county  a  good 
business  in  the  culture  of  bees  has  sprung  up  in  i*ecent  years,  and  now  there  are  over 
800  stands. 

HORTICULTURE. 

In  bearing  orchards  there  are  40  aeres  in  the  county.  The  fruit  is  so  well  known 
that  it  readily  sells  in  outside  markets  at  prices  far  in  advance  of  the  California 
products.  Seven  cents  per  pound  is  realized  from  the  fruit  delivered  at  Kingman. 
Peaches,  figs,  apricots,  apples,  nectarines,  and  grapes  bring  the  same  price.  Little 
patches  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  villages  net  the  owners  enormous  profits. 

SCHOOLS. 

Mohave  County  boasts  of  more  schools  to  the  population  than  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States.  Wherever  the  necessary  number  of  children  can  be  found,  there 
will  also  be  found  a  school.  There  are  14  school  districts,  with  15  teachers.  King- 
man has  just  completed  a  handsome  brick  schoolhouse  capable  of  accommodating  200 
children.    Hackberry  also  has  a  good  school  building. 

CHURCHES. 

There  is  but  one  church  in  the  county,  and  Kingman  is  the  proud  possessor  of  that 
one. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  two  papers  published  in  the  eounty.  The  Mohave  Miner  (Independent) 
ftnd  Our  Mineral  Wealth  (Populist). 

HOTELS. 

There  are  14  hotels  and  18  saloons  in  the  county. 
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UNDBTBLOPED  RESOURCBS. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  onr  Chief  Exeontive,  and  throuffh  him  the  Interior 
Department,  to  the  ^reat  nndeyeloped  wealth  of  our  yalleyB,  rich  in  nature's  fertile 
toil,  only  awaiting  the  moisture  of  our  mountain  streams  to  make  them  yield  a  golden 
harreet.  Mountain  gorges  there  are  in  which  to  impound  the  flood  waters  sufficient 
to  irrigate  tiiousands  of  acres :  aifd,  were  this  not  feasihle,  ttiere  runs  through  our 
northern  herder  one  of  the  migntiest  streams  of  the  oontinent—the  great  Colorado  of 
the  West. 

The  water  runs  through  the  canyon  like  a  tailraoe,  and  will  generate  millions  of 
horsepower,  and  this  power  can  he  used  in  pumping  water  onto  the  uplands. 

Capital  to  carry  out  this  immense  project  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  deyelop  these 
millions  of  acres.  * 

Wallapai  Valley  is  oyerrun  with  the  canaigre  plan^  and  a  factory  to  extract  the 
tannic  acid  could  he  carried  on  successfully.  Another  industry  that  could  be  carried 
on  successfully  is  the  production  of  cement  from  the  immense  gypsum  beds  along  the 
Colorado  River  northwest  of  Kingman.  Tanneries  could  be  run  successfully  at  any 
town  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

STATEHOOD. 

Onri>eople  are  a  unit  in  favor  of  statehood. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  the  worker  that  Mohave  County  ofifers  an  excellent 
field.  In  no  place  is  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  or  miner  better  repaid  than 
here.  There  are  thousands  of  mines  open  to  location  in  our  mountains,  while  our 
Tidleys  are  rich  and  unsettled. 

NAVAJO  COUNTY. 

Kavajo  is  the  youngest  county  in  Arizona.  It  was  created  out  of  the  western  part 
of  Apache  County  in  1895  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  It  takes  in  a  part  of  the  high 
table-lands  of  northern  Arizona,  which  break  off  into  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Cdlo- 
fftdo,  extending  south  across  the  Little  Colorado  into  the  MogoUon  and  White 
moaatains.  It  is  about  240  miles  long  firom  north  to  south  and  53  miles  from  east  to 
west,  containing  about  10,000  square  miles,  or  about  one- tenth  of  the  total  area  of 
Aritona.  The  whole  of  the  northern  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Moqui  and  Navajo 
Indian  reservations,  while  the  southern  portion  includes  the  White  Mountain  Indian 
Seeervation. 

The  county  proper  is  about  100  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  53  miles  from 
east  to  west,  covering  an  area  of  5,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Utah,  and  on  the  east  by  Apache  County,  on  the  south  by  Graham  and  Gila  counties, 
and  on  the  west  by  Gila  and  Coconino  counties.  The  average  elevation  is  about  5,000 
feet  The  great  farming  portions  will  be  confined  to  the  Little  Colorado  Valley  and 
its  tributaries  south  and  north,  as  that  part  is  better  watered  and  presents  more 
natural  advantages  for  building  dhd  operating  storage  reservoirs,  while  the  other 
portions,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  ranch  and  settlement,  will  forever 
remain  a  grazing  country,  over  which  will  roam  the  thousands  of  head  of  sheep  and 
eatlle. 

The  topography  of  the  county  consists  of  broad  valleys,  rolling  low  mesas,  and 
monntains,  the  elevated  southern  portion  being  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  pine  timber,  interspersed  with  oak,  pinion,  etc. 

The  soil  consists  of  sandy  loam,  gravel,  clay,  and  black  loam,  all  rich  and  fertile 
wherever  water  can  be  applied,  and  produces  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  corn, 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  vegetables  of  every  description,  and  fruitti  of  the  hardier 
varieties.  Navajo  County  is  therefore  preeminently  an  agricultural  and  grazing 
section.  Its  mam  wealth  will  be  found  in  its  rich  soils  and  its  herds  of  cattle  and 
sbeep.  Throughout  all  portions  of  the  county  can  be  found  magniticeut  reservoir 
Bites  where  water  can  be  impounded  and  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion thereto  are  numerous  dry  washes,  where  great  quantities  of  water  rush  down 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  which  also  have  a  large  underflow  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface.  This  underflow  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  building  sub- 
inerffed  dams.  There  are  at  least  400,000  acres  of  choice  land  which  in  this  manner 
Mold  be  reclaimed  at  a  small  cost,  not  to  exceed  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  acre,  and  furnish 
bomes  for  7,000  to  8,000  families.  Artesian  waters  have  not  yet  been  developed;  but 
iie  believed  to  exist. 

MINERALS. 

So  far  no  paying  mines  have  been  discovered,  although  gold  and  silver  bearing 
^artz  have  been  discovered  in  a  number  of  places.  Immense  deposits  of  gypsum 
and  building  stone  are  found  along  the  Little  Colorado  Valley,  and  in  Uolbrook  and 
Winslow  brick  hare  been  made  that  rival  the  famous  Milwaukee  product. 
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TOWNS  AND  POPULATION. 

Navi^o  County  lias  »  popnlation  of  abont  5,000.  Its  principal  towns  are  Holbrook, 
Winslowy  Snowflake,  Woodrnff,  Taylor,  and  St.  Joseph.  In  1898  the  anseesed  valua- 
tion of  property  was  $1,234,061.43,  while  the  actual  value  was  estimated  at  $2,750,000. 
Daring  the  same  vear  there  were  produced  30,000  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1.20  per 
bushel;  10,000  bushels  of  oats,  at  00  cents  per  bushel;  12,000  bushels  of  com,  at  80 
cents  per  bushel;  8,000  tons  of  hay,  at  $12  per  ton.  About  70,000  head  of  cattle  are 
ranging  in  the  county ;  also  130,000  head  of  sheep,  75,000  head  of  horses,  and  1,600 
head  of  swine. 

Dairying  interests  are  becoming  important  and  bee  culture  has  oome  to  stay.  The 
Santa  Fe  racific  Railroad  crosses  the  county  from  east  to  west.  At  Ash  Fork  it 
connects  with  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phcenix  Railroad  for  points  south,  giving 
the  section  an  outlet  by  rail  to  all  points  south,  east,  and  west. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

Navi^o  County  offers  excellent  facilities  for  various  kinds  of  manufactories,  saoh 
as  wool-scouriuff  plants,  wooleu  mills,  tannery,  and  a  beet-sugar  factory  and  can- 
ning factory.  The  raw  materials  can  be  produced  in  abundance,  water  power  can 
be  easily  obtained,  and  fuel  is  within  easy  reach. 

CUMATB. 

The  climate  is  mild^  the  altitude  tempers  the  summer  heat  while  the  southern 
latitude  exempts  us  from  the  severities  of  the  winter.  The  extreme  heat  is  never 
more  than  105"  above  zero  nor  the  extreme  cold  greater  than  5"^  below  zero.  The 
dryness  and  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  render  the  heat  or  cold  less  severe  than  in 
lower  altitudes.  Few  places  can  be  found  possessing  a  more  delightful  climate.  To 
those  who  are  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat  it  seems  to  be  a  speoifio. 
Wonderful  cures  havelieen  effected  by  nature's  own  remedy.  Many  over  whom  have 
settled  the  shadows  of  wrecked  constitutions  have  found  the  secret  of  renewal  in 
the  pure  mountain  atmosphere,  the  rich  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky,  the  perfect  nighte, 
sunlight  and  moonlight,  and  the  bracing  atmosphere  lulls  a  mortal  to  refresninsr 
slumber,  all  conspiring  to  charm  back  the  failing  strength  whose  departure  brings 
life's  heaviest  burdens. 

The  traveler,  the  tourist,  the  student,  and  the  curio  seeker  on  no  place  of  the  j^lobe 
can  find  so  many  wonders  that  furnish  food  for  reflection  and  meditation.  It  is  the 
sportsman's  paradise.  In  the  cool  shade  of  the  stately  pines,  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, where  the  crystal  water  bubbles  in  profusion  from  numerous  springs,  he  finds 
abundance  of  game,  such  as  deer,  antelope,  wild  turkey,  and  different  kinds  of  bear, 
while  all  kinds  of  small  game  are  met  with.  In  the  White  River  is  the  best  fishing 
in  the  West,  surrounded  by  stupendous  and  picturesque  mountain  scenery. 

Southeast  of  Holbrook  is  the  wonderful  petrified  forest,  the  strangest  natural 
wonder  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  northwest  of  Holbrook  the  Painted  Desert. 
All  over  the  country  are  fonnd  prehistoric  ruins,  ineffaceable  monuments  of  civiliza- 
tion buried  in  the  gloom  of  the  silent  past.  A^ain  north  of  Holbrook  are  the  Moqni 
villages,  which  yearly  attract  hundreds  of  visitors  to  witness  the  '*  snake  dance,'' 
held  by  those  untutored  sons  of  the  wilderness  to  pacify  the  wrath  of  their  gods, 
thereby  insuring  the  return  of  rains  and  abundant  harvests  to  the  children  oi  the 
Moquis. 

HOLBROOK. 

Holbrook  is  the  county  seat  of  Navajo  County,  and  is  located  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad,  about  250  miles  ttom  Albuquerque  and  635  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado.  It  is  the  distributing  point  for 
northeastern  Arizona.  Immense  quantities  of  Areight  move  out  f^om  here  in  every 
direction.  During  the  year  of  1897  about  600  cars  were  shipped  out  and  about  400 
received.  Four  stage  lines  start  from  the  town,  one  going  to  Concho,  St.  John,  and 
Springer vi lie,  and  into  New  Mexico,  one  to  Fort  Apache,  and  another  to  Heber  and 
the  Tonto  Ba>fin,  and  one  to  Kerns  Canyon. 

Up  to  July  1  about  12,000  head  of  cattle  and  25,000  head  of  sheep  had  been  shipped 
this  season,  and  about  500,000  pounds  of  wool. 

It  is  the  supply  point  for  Apache  County  and  northern  Gila  County,  besides  Wood- 
ruff, St.  Joseph,  Taylor,  Snowflake,  Shumway,  Linden,  Pinedale,  Heber,  Showlow, 
Pinef-op,  and  Fort  Apache. 

The  town  has  a  graded  school,  a  public  hall,  hotel,  and  several  restaurants,  and  all 
lines  of  business  are  well  represented.  An  elegant  court-house  and  Jail  is  under 
construction,  the  stoi^e  being  quarried  near  town  and  the  brick  made  within  a  block 
of  the  building.  The  structure  will  cost  $12,000  and  will  be  a  credit  to  northern 
Arizona. 
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About  7  miles  sontheast  of  the  town  the  Little  Colorado  River  flowB  through  a 
lir^e  bftBin,  paetiing  ont  at  the  lower  end  through  a  narrow  gorge.  By  building  a 
daoi  about  200  feet  long  across  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  a  reservoir  4  miles  long  and 
2  miles  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  20  feet  would  be  created,  containing  enough 
water  to  reclaim  120,000  acres  of  choice  farming  lands.  The  cost  of  building  has 
been  estimated  by  a  competent  engineer  at  $83,000,  or  aboutTO  cents  per  acre.  Several 
other  places  present  natural  advantages  for  storing  water,  which  will  be  ntilized  in 
a  few  years.  The  Little  Colorado  is  spanned  at  Holhrook  bv  a  magnificent  wagon 
bridge.    Few  places  have  brighter  prospects  for  the  future  than  Holbrook. 

W1N8LOW. 

Winslow  is  the  largest  town  in  .the  county,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,200. 
It  is  a  passenger  and  freight  division  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  one 
of  the  finest  public  school  buildings  in  northern  Arizona,  a  magnificent  Harvev  House, 
and  depot,  roundhouse,  machine  shops,  railroad,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith  shops. 
It  has  several  first-class  hotels,  stores,  and  all  lines  of^business  are  well  represented. 
The  population  is  intelligent,  pushing,  and  energetic.  A  lar^e  number  of  houses  are 
under  construction,  building  stone  is  close  at  hand,  and  brick  of  the  finest  quality 
it  made  right  in  town.  Good  water  is  obtained  from  Clear  Creek  through  a  pipe 
line  4  miles  long.  Surrounding  the  town  are  several  well-improved  farms,  being 
watered  from  Clear  Creek. 

The  railroad  employs  a  force  of  about  400  men  in  the  various  departments,  and 
their  pay  roll  aggregates  over  $30,000  per  month.  The  Farm  and  Fireside  Irrigation 
Company  are  now  at  work  completing  a  comprehensive  irrigation  system  which 
consists  of  damming  Canyon  Diablo  and  pouring  its  waters  into  Hoy  Lake.  Hoy 
Lake  itself  drains  a  large  scope  of  country.  Another  dam  will  be  built  at  Hoy  Lake, 
storing  enough  water  to  reclaim  15,000  acres  of  land.  The  water  from  here  will  be 
drawn  off  through  Jock's  Canyon,  and  a  diverting  dam  built  6  miles  from  Winslow, 
with  a  distributing  reservoir  2^  miles  from  town.  This  will  make  a  total  of  about 
15,(XK)  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  and  about  Winslow,  and  possibilities  of 
greatly  increasing  the  acreage  in  the  future.  The  future  of  Winslow  is  bright  and  it 
promises  soon  to  become  the  largest  town  in  northern  Arizona. 

ST.  JOSEPH. 

This  prosperous  little  hamlet  is  located  between  Holbrook  and  Winslow,  on  the 
Santa  re  Pacific  Railroad.  The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture;  about  500  acres  are 
imder  cultivation.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  raised ;  fruits  also  do  well.  The  water  for 
irrigation  is  taken  from  the  Little  Colorado  River  in  a  ditch  9  miles  long,  with  5  miles 
of  laterals.  Between  Holbrook  and  St.  Joseph  is  an  immense  stone  quarry,  where 
Langtry  &  Son  nave  a  large  force  of  men  at  work,  and  building  stone  is  shipped  to 
Bumy  points  of  the  East  and  West. 

WOODRUFF. 

This  is  another  prosperous  little  town,  situated  about  12  miles  southeast  of  Hol- 
brook, on  the  Little  Colorado  River.  Five  miles  of  main  ditch  and  6  miles  of  laterals 
oonvey  and  distribute  the  water  to  their  tillable  lands.  A  bridge  is  being  constructed 
Mross  the  river  at  this  place.  The  soil  is  productive,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  vege- 
tables, and  firnita  are  produced. 

SNOWFLAKE. 

Snowflake  is  located  30  miles  south  of  Holbrook,  and  is  the  second  town  of  size  in 
the  county.  Its  population  is  about  1,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  exceedingly  fer- 
tile fanning  country,  producing  all  kinds  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  frui ts.  The  town 
is  handsomely  laid  out,  with  broad  streets  fringed  with  beautiful  shade  trees.  The 
thrift  of  the  population  is  amply  attested  by  the  numerous  elegant  brick  resid  nces 
that  adorn  the  town,  and  the  well- cultivated  fields  surrounding  it. 

South  of  town  is  a  large  storage  reservoir  connected  with  a  chain  of  reservoirs  and 
ditches.  The  town  has  a  fine  church  building,  a  fine  schoolhouse,  graded  school,  a 
public  hall,  etc. 

TAYLOR. 

This  town  is  sitnated  about  3  miles  from  Snowflake,  and  its  inhabitaiHs  depend 
J^pon  agrieuHnre.  The  town  is  growing  rapidly.  Snowfiake  and  Taylor  are  both 
irrigated  through  the  same  system  of  canals.  They  have  three  large  reservoirs  in 
w«>  and  three  more  are  constructed,  but  the  necessary  feeders  have  not  yet  been 
c<M&pleted;  when  completed  the  system  will  water  about  25,000  acres.    The  length 
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of  the  main  oanal  in  operation  at  present  is  25  miles  and  40  miles  of  laterals.    The 
water  is  taken  from  Silver  Creek  and  Showlow  Creek. 

8HUMWAT. 

About  10  miles  northeast  of  Snowflake  is  Shnmway,  located  on  the  banks  of  Sil- 
ver Creek.  It  is  a  thrifty  village,  and  is  an  ideal  fruit  section.  At  this  place  is 
located  the  A.  C.  M.  I.  flouring  mill,  which  is  doing  an  immense  business. 

PINKTOP. 

Nearly  30  miles  from  Snowflake  is  Pinetop,  a  village  clustered  among  the  stately 
pines,  on  the  crest  of  the  Mogollon  Mountains.  It  contains  two  sawmills,  and  ear- 
rounding  it  are  numerous  sheep  and  cattle  ranches.  Pinetop  and  vicinity  and  on 
south  to  the  White  River  furnishes  summering  places  for  tourists  and  sportsmen. 
Many  people  spend  weeks  at  a  time  camping  out  in  these  magnificent  camping 
grounds. 

SHOWLOW. 

Twenty  miles  from  Snowflake  is  Showlow,  watered  by  the  Showlow  Creek.  The 
settlement  is  scattered  along  the  creek  for  several  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  country.  Several  fine  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  are  found  in 
this  vicinity. 

FORT  APACHE. 

One  hundred  miles  due  south  of  Hoi  brook,  on  the  White  River,  is  Fort  Apache,  & 
military  post  on  the  Apache  Indian  Reservation.  Several  companies  of  cavalry  are 
stationed  there.  The  post  is  well  and  substantially  built,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  the  West. 

PINEDALS. 

Eighteen  miles  sooth  of  Snowflake  is  Pinedale.  It  has  a  sawmill  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  farms.  Along  the  entire  range  of  the  Mogollon  Mountains 
splendid  crops  of  com  and  grain  are  raised  without  irriffation.  Numerous  sheep 
and  cattle  ranches  are  scattered  throughout  the  section  Linden  is  another  Tillage 
near  Pinedale,  and  Heber  is  the  most  southwestern  town  in  the  county. 

IRRIGATION. 

Throughout  the  entire  county  are  reservoir  sites  which  at  a  small  cost  will  store 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  All  over  the  county  are  dry  washes,  which  at  certain 
seasons  carry  an  immense  quantity  of  water,  and  when  apparently  dry  carry  a  heavy 
underflow.  A  submerged  dam  will  bring  the  underflow  to  the  surface  and  utilize 
it  during  all  seasons,  while  its  flood  water  can  be  stored  up  in  reservoirs.  There  are 
at  least  400,000  acres  of  land  which  can  be  reclaimed  in  this  way  at  a  very  low  cost. 

This  land  will  produce  from  three  to  four  crops  of  alfalfa  each  year,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  corn,  rye,  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  apricots,  plums,  prunes,  cherries,  and  all  kinds  of  berries.  It  is  an  ideal  cli- 
mate and  soil  for  the  production  of  sugar  beets.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  6,000  to 
8,000  families.  The  land  consists  of  broad  valleys,  low  rolling  mesas,  and  mountains. 
The  northern  part  is  covered  with  magnificent  pines,  pinons,  oaks,  etc.  Coal  is 
extensively  mined  on  the  borders  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  sold  at  reasonable 
figures  along  the  railroad  line. 

EDUCATION. 

The  school  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  showed  855  children  of  school  age.  There 
were  fifteen  school  districts,  in  which  21  teachers  were  employed,  at  an  average  salary 
of  $67.40  per  month  for  male  teachers  and  $58. 12  per  month  for  female  teachers.  The 
average  length  of  the  school  term  all  over  the  county  was  a  trifle  over  six  months. 
Of  the  teachers  in  the  county  10  are  graduates  from  normal  schools,  3  hold  educational 
diplomas,  11  first-grade  county  certificates,  and  7  second-grade  county  certificates. 

CHXTRCHES. 

There  are  eight  churches  in  the  county. 

PRB88. 

Two  newspapers  are  published  in  the  county,  the  Mail  at  Winslow  and  the  Argns 
at  Holbrook. 
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HOTELS. 

Ten  firslrclaM  hotels  are  TtmDing  and  about  double  the  nnmber  of  restaurants. 
There  are  only  nine  saloons  in  the  county. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS  AND  REMARKS. 

The  popalation  for  the  year  eudine  Jane,  1898,  was  about  5,000,  an  increase  of  about 
500  for  the  last  year.  The  value  of  the  taxable  property,  real  and  personal  and  mixed, 
was  assessed  at  $1,234,061.42,  while  the  actual  valuation  is  estimated  at  $2,750,000. 
The  rate  of  taxation  is  $3.50  per  $100.  About  1,000  acres  of  land  were  reclaimed  last 
year,  while  work  is  now  in  progress  to  reclaim  about  20,000  more  dnring  the  coming 
year.  This  year  there  has  been  already  shipped  from  the  connty  15,000  head  of  cattle, 
70,000  head  of  sheep,  and  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  Navajo  County  offers  namerous 
advantages  to  the  home  seeker  and  the  investor,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
**baby  county"  are  indeed  gratifying. 

PIMA  COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Pima  had  greater  prosperity  during  the  years  1897-98  than  for  any 
year  since  the  great  mining  excitement  incident  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich  silver 
miues  near  Tombstone  in  the  early  eighties.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  pros- 
perity has  been  the  increased  demand  and,  consequently,  higher  price  for  cattle. 

Prime  steers  that  three  years  ago  would  not  bring  over  $10  or  $12  per  head  are  now 
readily  bringing  from  $18  to  $20,  and  all  lower  grades  of  cattle  are  bringing  corre- 
spondingly increased  prices.  Owing  to  the  low  prices  during  the  few  years  prior  to 
1897-98  the  ranges  were  stocked  to  the  full  extent  of  the  food  supply,  but  the  recent 
demand  at  good  prices  has  induced  our  cattle  dealers  to  dispose  of  vast  herds  of  beef 
and  stock  cattle,  so  that  to-day  our  cattle  kings  not  only  have  large  bank  accounts 
by  the  sale  of  cattle,  but  also  have  better  ranges  than  for  years  past.  The  sale  of 
surplus  stock  has  lessened  the  consumption  of  range  pasturage,  and  left  the  stock  in 
the  vast  cattle  plains  of  Pima  County  with  a  much  better  food  supply,  which  with 
the  bountiful  rains  of  the  past  summer,  gives  the  promise  to  keep  up  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  ranges  to-day  are  covered  with  grass  knee  high,  which  will  more 
than  supply  the  stock  now  running  on  them  during  the  coming  winter  with  plenty 
of  food. 

The  reports  from  all  round-ups  are  that  the  past  season  has  been  bountiful  in 
calTes,  and  therefore  the  prospect<s  for  a  larjg^e  stock  of  good  beef  cattle  for  the  coming 
years  are  better  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  histoiy  of  Pima  County,  and  that  is 
sajring  a  great  deal,  as  Pima  Connty  has  always  been  nimous  for  the  abundance  and 
qnali^  or  its  beef  cattle.  In  the  past  year  the  sale  of  stock  has  reached  the  unprece- 
aented  amount  of  $1,500,000,  and  enabled  our  stock  raisers  to  pay  off  their  debts, 
improve  their  buildings,  develop  water  by  digi^ng  wells,  building  reservoirs  for 
impounding  water,  and  otherwise  increasing  their  laoilities  for  producing  more  and 
better  cattle  at  less  expense  than  heretofore  on  the  same  ranges,  while  the  value  of 
nnges  has  increased  by  the  development  of  canals  where  cattle  could  not  thrive 
heretofore  for  want  of  sufficient  water.  There  is  no  industry  in  the  country  that 
gives  greater  promise  of  ample  and  early  rewards  than  the  raising  of  homed  stock. 

The  large  herds  of  horses  that  formerly  roamed  over  the  plains  of  Pima  County 
have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  and  left  the  pasturage  to  homed  stock.  The 
Ksson  for  this  is  that  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  motor  power  for  street  cars, 
instead  of  horses,  and  the  universal  use  of  the  bicycle,  which  has  largely  taken  the 
place  of  private  and  public  conveyances  previously  drawn  by  horses,  has  relegated 
the  horse  to  the  background  to  such  an  extent  that  horse  raising  is  no  longer  a 
profitable  business. 

Id  years  past  an  unbroken  horse  just  caught  on  the  range  would  bring  twice  as 
much  as  a  beef  steer,  and  it  cost  about  as  much  to  raise  a  steer  as  it  did  to  raise  a 
horse. 

Bat  the  reverse  is  the  case  now.  A  good  beef  animal  will  bring  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  the  average  unbroken  horse.  Any  reasonable  amount  of  horses 
could  be  bought  to-day  for  from  $5  to  $6  per  head  running  on  the  ranges,  and  the 
choice  out  of  hundreds  could  be  bought  from  $10  to  $15  per  head.  The  day  for  horse 
raising  is  past  in  Pima  Connty,  and  the  day  for  raising  good  beef  stock  is  in  its 
ttniih. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  the  larger  production  of  sheep  in  the 
niountain  ranges  than  heretofore,  ooth  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  wool,  inci- 
dent to  the  passage  of  the  late  tariff  leuislation  by  Congress,  and  the  greater  demand 
for  mutton  as  an  article  of  food,  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  beef  cattle, 

Tlie  great  mountain  ranges  of  Pima  County  are  especjally  fitted  for  the  support  of 
uumense  flocks  of  sheep ;  they  produce  large  quantities  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses. 
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which  are  not  as  acceesible  to  the  larger  stock  aa  to  sheep.  This  field  of  sheep 
industry  presents  a  decidedly  inviting  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  capital 
with  the  most  profitable  results.  This  is  e8{)ecially  so  for  the  person  with  limited 
capital,  as  it  takes  much  less  capital  to  start  into  sheep  raising  than  it  does  in  cattle 
raising,  while  the  returns  in  sheep  are  much  earlier  than  with  cattle. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

While  silver  mining,  which  was  an  important  industry  and  source  of  profit  in  the 
county  of  Pima  in  the  past  years,  has  largely  decreased,  yet  there  are  a  number  of  sil- 
ver and  lead  properties  still  being  worked  at  a  profit,  while  gold  and  copper  mining 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  year.  The  lormer  silver  miners  and  prospectors 
have  yielded  to  the  inevitable  in  the  fall  of  silver,  and  with  a  eood  grace  turned  to 
the  development  of  the  immense  rich  gold  and  copper  bearing  ledges  and  veins  that 
abound  like  a  network  through  Pima  County. 

The  production  of  ^old  has  perhaps  doubled  in  Pima  County  during  the  past  year, 
while  copper  has  maintained  a  good  second,  and  silver  and  lead  have  not  fallen  off, 
but  have  more  than  held  their  own  as  compared  with  the  previous  two  or  three  years. 

There  are  vast  deposits  of  iron,  marble,  lime,  and  onyx  in  Pima  County,  but  none 
of  them  are  being  worked  to  any  extent  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation  to  a 
market. 

There  are  now  at  least  250  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  lead  properties  being  worked 
to  a  profit  in  Pima  County,  as  compared  with  about  175  a  year  ago.  The  output  of 
gold  and  silver  bullion  and  placer  gold,  together  with  copper  and  lead,  during  the 
past  year  has  increased  from  about  $250,000  to  $400,000.  The  work  done  on  old 
properties  has  more  than  doubled  within  a  year,  while  the  large  number  of  new 
properties  opened  within  a  year  have  made  marked  progress  toward  paying  devel- 
opment. 

A  few  among  the  most  promising  new  proi»erties  are  the  Rosemont  copper  plant, 
the  Columbia  silver  and  lead  plant,  and  the  Saginaw  gold,  silver,  and  lead  plant, 
the  latter  within  about  7  miles  of  Tucson.  All  of  these  properties  are  in  a  most 
promising  condition  and  give  prospects  of  yielding  rich  returns  to  their  owners. 
There  are  31  mills  representing  about  250  stamps,  several  concentrating  and  cyanide 
plants,  and  4  smelters  now  in  successful  operation  in  Pima  County,  while  large 
amounts  of  high-grade  ores — gold,  silver,  and  copper — are  being  profitably  shipped 
to  outside  plants  for  treatment. 

Oro  Blanco,  Arivaca,  and  GnigRs  are  the  chief  gold-ore  mining  districts,  while 
Greaterville  and  the  Canada  del  Oro  Quijotoa  are  the  chief  gold  placer  districts. 
Oro  Blanco  and  Arivaca,  have  been  worked  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  chief  copper  districts  are  Ajo,  Washington  Camp,  Dnqnesne,  Rosemont,  and 
Twin  Buttes,  while  silver  and  lead  are  found  in  nearly  every  mining  camp  in  the 
county  in  more  or  less  quantities.  There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  Pima  County  in  which 
gold,  silver,  copper,  or  lead  are  not  found,  and  frequently  all  of  these  metals  are 
found  in  paying  quantities  in  the  same  locality. 

The  principal  seats  of  population  and  business  in  Pima  County  are  Tucson  and 
Nogales. 

Tucson  is  perhaps  the  oldest  place  in  the  United  States  settled  by  Europeans  or  their 
descendants.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  dispute  precedence  with 
Tucson  as  to  early  settlement,  but  it  is  believed  that  Tucson  is  the  oldest  of  the  three 
early  Spanish  military  posts,  in  population  Tucson  is  the  second  largest  city  in  Ari- 
zona, while  in  number  of  children  attending  the  schools,  it  outranks  for  population 
any  city  in  the  Territory.  Commercially  and  financially  it  leads  all  other  places  in 
Arizona.  The  banks  make  a  better  showing  than  those  of  any  other  place  in  the 
Territory.  The  combined  deposits  in  the  Tucson  banks  Amount  to  over  half  a  million 
dollars,  the  exact  figures  being  $518,425.74,  nearly  as  much  as  deposited  in  all  the 
other  banks  of  the  Territory. 

The  cash  resources  of  the  Tucson  bank  on  May  last,  according  to  the  report  made 
to  the  comptroller,  was  $399,799,  while  the  national  banks  in  Phcenix  and  Prescott 
combined,  only  showed  cash  resources  of  $402,030.  These  figures  show  the  financial 
stability  of  the  Tucson  people,  and  show  that  the  **  old  pueblo''  is  solid;  and  more, 
the  conditions  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  localities  mr  business  in  the  Territory. 

The  wealth  of  Tucson  represents  the  steady  accumulation  of  the  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  shopmen.  No  outside  capital  has  ever  been  loaned  here  for  any  kind 
of  improvements.  No  one  brought  any  money  when  they  came  to  Tucson ;  what  they 
now  have  was  made  in  Tucson.  The  public  records  show  but  a  small  percentage  of 
mortgages  on  record,  and  notices  of  sheriffs'  sales  in  the  local  newspapers  are 
scarcely  ever  seen. 

The  increase  in  taxable  property  in  the  city  of  Tucson  for  1897  amoonts  on  the  tax 
roll  to  $149,720. 

The  climate  for  healthfhlndss  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 
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The  machine  shops,  roandhooses,  frei<^ht  depot,  hotel,  and  offioes  of  the  Southern 
Pteifio  Railroad  for  the  division  of  the  long  stretch  between  £1  Paso,  Tex.,  and 
Tmna,  on  the  border  of  California,  are  located  at  Tucson.  Almost  $80,000  a  month 
is  paid  in  wages  to  the  employees  of  the  company  on  this  division,  about  $60,000  of 
which  is  spent  in  Tucson,  and  goes  to  au^ent  the  monthly  transactions. 

The  moantain  town  of  Nogales,  on  the  international  line,  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  is  a  wide-awake,  progressive  oity,  that  has  advanced  as  much  in  busi- 
nees  and  substantial  improvements  as  almost  any  point  in  the  Territory.  Until 
recently  the  town  of  Nogales  has  been  claimed  to  oe  located  on  one  of  the  land 
£Tants  which  has  heretofore  stood  in  the  way  of  its  development,  but  the  recent 
uecision  of  the  land  court  has  cleared  the  cloud  from  the  title  to  the  land  on  which 
it  stands,  and  the  effect  has  been  magical.  Substantial  and  costly  business  build- 
ings, commodious  and  comfortable  homes,  and  new  business  undertakings,  at  once 
sprang  into  existence^  and  Nofj^ales  is  more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  advancing 
column  of  progress.  In  her  social  advantages,  churches,  schools,  and  other  evidences 
of  civilization,  Nogales  has  little  of  the  border  town,  but  much  of  the  cosmopolitan. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  OF  PUfA  OOUMTT. 

The  first  law  for  establishing  public  schools  in  Arizona  was  passed  in  1867.  It 
was  amended  by  the  law  of  18&  and  greatly  improved  by  the  law  of  1871. 

The  first  public  school  in  Pima  County,  and  probably  the  first  in  Arizona,  was 
opened  in  Tucson  the  spring  of  1869  with  an  enrollment  of  59  boys.  By  1872  the 
enrollment  had  increased  to  138  boys,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of  Spanish  parentage. 
In  1872  the  first  public  school  for  girls  was  opened. 

In  1883  the  city  of  Tucson  exhibited  its  claims  to  educational  leadership  by  secur- 
ing from  the  legislature  the  right  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  to  erect  a 
modem  public  school  building,  the  first  in  the  Territory.  The  same  year  a  regular 
course  of  study  was  adopted,  the  school  arranged  in  grades  without  respect  to  sex, 
and  coeducation  was  started  on  its  work  in  the  old  pueblo. 

The  enumeration  of  school  children  in  this  district  has  risen  from  1,380  in  1885  to 
1,^  in  1897. 

Among  the  earliest  public  schools  outside  of  Tucson  were  those  of  Harshaw,  La 
Koria,  Tnbac,  Oro  Blanco,  Arivaca,  Greaterville,  Calabasas,  San  Xavier,  Crittenden, 
and  Nogales.  During  1896-97  there  were  employed  in  Pima  County  42  different 
teachers  for  31  different  districts  for  periods  of  from  five  to  nine  months,  at  salaries 
from  $60  to  $125.  Of  the  teachers  employed  six  were  graduates  of  State  normal 
schools,  and  as  many  more  held  educational  diplomas  in  Arizona. 

The  average  school  for  the  entire  county  was  6/^  months.  The  schools  of  the 
county  enroOed  1,833  pupils  out  of  a  census  enumeration  of  1.934.  Tweuty-one 
schools  are  classed  as  primary  and  15  as  grammar  schools.  Or  the  pupils,  1,300 
attend  primary  schools  and  521  grammar  schools. 

The  district  of  San  Xavier,  with  2  teachers,  and  Nogales,  with  3  teachers,  are  the 
only  graded  schools  of  the  county  outside  of  Tucson. 

llie  rate  of  county  taxation  for  school  purposes  for  1896-97  was  62  cents  on  $100. 
The  various  districts  have  been  able  to  accumulate  property  to  the  value  of  $87,960. 
During  the  school  year  there  was  received  by  the  treasurer  of  Pima  County  for  pib- 
Uc  schools  the  sum  of  $29,389.03,  of  which  $27,097.55  was  disbursed,  leaving  a  small 
haUnce  to  the  credit  of  the  fund. 

The  schools  of  the  city  of  Tucson  employ  12  grade  teachers  and  a  principal.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  schools  have  been  further  graded  and  adjusted  to  a  course  of 
study  with  all  modem  requirements.  This  course  covers  a  period  of  eight  years,  and 
smbraces  as  studies  spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography,  grammar,  composition, 
American  literature.  United  States  history,  oivilgovemment,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
geometry,  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 

The  completion  of  this  course  prepares  students  for  admission,  without  examina- 
tion, to  the  first  year  of  the  Territorial  Normal  School,  and  to  second  year  preparatory 
to  the  Territorial  University. 

According  to  the  plan  now  in  force  each  pupil  received  one  hour's  instruction  each 
week  in  drawing,  penmanship,  and  music  under  special  teachers^  who  haye  made 
careful  preparation  for  such  work.  For  the  coming  year  the  corps  of  teachers  is  a 
svperior  one.  containing  eight  graduates  of  State  normal  schools  and  the  remainder 
graduates  or  well-known  institutions. 

At  least  tliree-fourths  of  all  pupils  in  attendance  can  speak  Spanish.  With  such 
tti  opportunity  no  pupil  need  complete  a  course  without  having  acquired  a  working 
knowledge  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  language.  There  is  probably  no  climate  in 
fhe  worfi  where  a  pupil  can  attend  school  with  so  little  reason  to  complain  of 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  school  buildings  are  large  and  commodious  and 
Well  located,  and  furnished  with  many  of  the  best  and  latest  appliances.  We  have 
Ao  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  steps  will  be  taken  to  inaugurate,  in  conneotion 
^ilh  the  public  schools  here,  kindergarten  and  manual-training  departments. 
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Eastern  people  who  deeire  to  locate  in  or  near  the  cities  of  Arizona  will  find  onr 
schools  eqaal  or  superior  to  those  of  their  old  homes.  Those  who  wish  ftiUer  infor- 
ination  in  regard  to  the  Tncson  schools  should  send  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees  for  the  annual  report. 

PRIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

Pupils. 

Academy  of  St.  Joseph's  at  Tncson 125 

Parochial  school  (Catholic).  Tncson 445 

Orphans'  Home  (Sisters  of  St.  Joseph),  Tncson 24 

Methodist  Seminary,  Nogales 70 

Other  private  schools  inTucson  and  Nogales 40 

TUCSON  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Tncson  Indian  School,  which  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  Tncson,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Seventeen  acres  of  land  have  been  leased  from  the  city,  on  which  have  been 
erected  9  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teachers  and  pnpils.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  school  property  is  $25,000.  Eleven  teachers  and  helpers  have 
charge  of  the  different  department  work.  The  chief  aim  of  the  schoolroom  work 
is  to  give  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  practical  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
They  are  taught  reading):,  writin|(,  and  spelling,  United  States  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  physiology.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  work  a  part  of 
each  day.  A  practical  knowledge  of  farming  by  irrigation  will  certainly  resalt  in 
good  to  the  Indians  of  this  section.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  wash  and  iron, 
cook,  and  do  general  housework.  A  number  of  the  girls  are  also  taught  in  instru- 
mental music.  The  school  farm  lies  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  and  contains  42  acres, 
all  in  cultivation.  In  addition  to  this,  from  50  to  100  acres  are  rented  each  year  to  give 
employment  to  the  boys.  The  average  attendance  last  year  was  125—47  girls  and 
78  boys.  School  opened  in  September,  1897,  with  an  attendance  of  160  pupils. 
Frazier  S.  Hemdon  is  superintendent. 

CHURCHES. 

Catholic,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Presbyterian » and  Baptist  denomi- 
nations all  have  churches  in  the  county.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  tne  Episcopal 
churches,  of  the  several  denominations  having  the  most  wealth,  have  reared  most 
costly  edifices  of  worship.  San  Augustine's  Cathedral  in  Tucson  is  without  an  equal 
in  the  Territory.  It  was  erected  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  I1ie  Catholics 
and  Methodists  predominate. 

SECRET  ORDERS. 

Masons  (including  blue  lodges,  chapters,  and  commanderies),  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Workmen,  Woodmen,  and  Qood  Templars  flourish  in  the  various 
towns  of  the  county.  Within  the  past  year  the  Masonic  fraternity  has  erected  a 
fine  hall  in  Nogales.  The  same  order  in  Tucson  has  a  magnificent  building  under 
way.  The  Workmen  have  been  particularly  prosperous  in  Tucson,  and  a  hall  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  that  will  cost  about  $25,000. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  building  and  loan  associations,  two  in  Tucson  and  one  in  Nogales,  have  done 
much  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  these  two  towns.  Tbe  two  Tucson  associations 
are  probably  without  peers  in  the  history  of  such  organizations.  They  have  been 
wisely  managed,  and  while  duiing  tbe  past  ten  ^ears  probably  $175,000  has  been 
invested  in  buildings  the  amount  of  property  which  has  reverted  to  the  association 
will  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  and  this  property  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  a  bur- 
den, as  it  consists  of  desirable  residences,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  at  a 
rental  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  interest,  insurance,  repairs,  etc. 

PRESS. 

The  Citizen,  daily  and  weekly  (Republican),  Tncson  j  Star,  daily  and  weekly 
(Democratic),  Tucson;  La  Luz,  Spanish  weekly  (Democratic),  Tucson;  Oasis,  weekly 
(Republican),  Nogales,  and  the  Border  Vidette,  weekly  (Democratio),  Nogales,  oon- 
•iitute  the  press  of  the  county  at  present. 
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TAXABLE  WEALTH. 

All  sonroes: 

1898 $3,753,240 

1897 3,563,396 

Increase  over  last  year 199,844 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  rnnniDg  bodies  of  water  are  the  Santa  Cmz  and  San  Pedro  rivers  and  the 
Pantano,  RUlito,  and  Souorita  creeks.  During  the  raiuy  season  immense  bodies  of 
water  flow  to  waste,  which,  if  impounded,  wonld  bring  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
mf'St  lertile  land  in  the  world  under  cnltivation.  In  any  of  the  valleys  and  on  the 
plaiuR  where  flowing  water  can  not  be  found  the  same  can  be  reached  at  a  depth 
varying  from  10  to  600  feet. 

COUNTY  LANDS. 

Aeres. 

Total  area 6,714,000 

Surveyed  lands 1,147,349 

Unsurveyed  lands 5,279,328 

Unappropriated  lands 6,426,677 

Reserved  lands 197,414 

Disposed  lands 89,909 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  land  of  Pima  Connty  can  be  suooessfhlly  irrigated  and 
reclaimed  by  a  system  of  ditches,  subdrainage  pipes,  and  reservoirs  for  water  stor- 
age at  a  reasonable  outlay,  and  201,420  acres  thus  added  to  the  cultivable  area  at  an 
average  cost  of  reclamation  of  $6  per  acre.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  alfalfa,  hay,otrn, 
sorghum,  tobacco,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  beets,  all  kinds  of  vegetablos.  fruit, etc.,  r^n 
be  prodnoed  on  these  lands.  The  yield  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  will  be  from  35  to 
40  bushels  per  acre,  corn  firom  40  to  60  bushels,  hay  3  tons,  and  alfali'a  5  to  7  tons. 

ORCHARDS. 

There  are  660  acres  of  land  devoted  to  orchards — peaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  ^apes  beiug  the  most  profitable  crops. 
Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  present  ixuit  product  is  produced  in  the  county. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Santa  Cmz  Valley,  which  extends  from  south  to  north  through  the  entire 
county,  was  undoubtedly  the  first  seat  of  agriculture  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
The  old  settlements  of  Huebabi,  Tumacacori,  Tubac,  Tucson,  and  San  Francisco 
maintained  a  considerable  population  and  supplied  the  Spanish  military  post  with 
provisions  by  agriculture  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  the  descendants  of  these  early  producers,  augmented  by  more  recent 
settlers,  still  carry  on  a  snccessful  agriculture  at  all  these  points  and  at  many  new 
places,  until  agricultpre  has  become  an  important  industry. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  jears,  ever  since  the  Spanish  first  set  foot  in 
this  country,  crops  have  been  produced  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  every  month  in  the 
year,  with  irrigation  and  without  a  particle  of  fertilizer  being  used,  and  still  the 
soil  is  rich  and  abundantly  productive,  and  the  soil  annually  grows  richer  from 
irrigation.    Two  crops  are  raised  on  the  same  land  each  year. 

Because  of  its  antiquity  there  are  a  great  many  places  of  interest  within  a  radins 
of  a  few  miles  of  Tncson — notably  the  San  Xavier  mission,  the  old  mission  church 
of  the  Escala  Para,  and  the  abandoned  Government  post,  Fort  Lowell,  and  the  for- 
tified hills  west  of  the  town.  By  whom  or  by  what  race  the  fortifications  were 
built  is  not  known,  but  their  lines  of  defense  are  still  plainly  visible.  Many  large 
rocks  having  an  eastern  face  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  a  lost  race,  and  the 
riddle  has  yet  to  be  read.  For  many  miles  north  of  town  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley 
are  to  be  found  evidences  of  dead  cities.  The  plains  may  bear  no  mark  of  human 
occupation,  but  relics  of  the  past  are  unearthed  b^  a  little  labor.  Broken  pottery, 
ornaments,  hoosehold  utensils,  implements  of  agriculture  and  war,  are  common  to 
the  inquiring  mind  of  the  archspologist.  Buried  urns  and  their  incinerated  treasures, 
perfect  as  the  day  they  were  first  consigned  to  the  earth,  are  occanionally  to  be 
lonnd.  The  whole  country  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  for  the  capitalist  and  the 
lunne  seeker,  but  for  men  of  leisure  in  search  of  recreation  and  the  invalid  in  search 
4kf  health. 
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PINAL  COUNTY. 

By  Commiaaioner  Charles  D.  Beppy,  Florence* 

Pinal  Connty  daring  the  past  year  has  been  blessed  with  unnsnal  prosperity,  its 
assessed  valuation  showing  a  large  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

TAXABLE  WEALTH. 

All  sonrces : 

1898 $1,629,783.29 

1897 1,602,314.20 

Increase  over  last  year 27,469.09 

(For  particulars  see  board  of  equalization.) 

ORGANIZATION. 

Pinal  County  was  organized  in  1875  from  portions  of  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yavapai 
countieH,  and  contains  an  area  of  5,338  sqnare  miles,  or  3,435,520  acres,  one-third  of 
which  could  be  made  productive  by  the  systematic  storage  of  the  surplus  water  now 
running  to  waste.  Next  to  Maricopa  it  is  the  most  important  agricultural  county 
of  the  Territory.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  a  branch  of  the  great  Santa  Fe  system  is  now  approaching  from  the  north.  The 
Southern  Pacific  is  also  building  in  this  direction  from  Tempe.  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  work  will  not  cease  until  the  Deer  Creek  coal  fields  are  reached  and 
connection  is  made  with  another  branch  of  that  road  running  from  Bowie  to  Globe 
and  now  completed  to  Geronimo. 

THE  COUNTY  SEAT. 

Florence,  the  county  seat,  contains  a  population  of  about  1,500,  bnt  with  the  com- 
pletion of  these  two  roads  and  the  Buttes  reservoir  no  city  in  Arizona  can  approach 
It  for  natural  advantages,  and  a  large  increase  in  population  will  follow.  Florence 
is  at  an  elevation  of  1,553  feet  above  sea  level,  situated  near  the  Gila  River,  "18  miles 
northwest  of  the  railroad  station  at  Casa  Grande,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
elegantly  equipped  daily  stage  line.  Going  and  coming  stages  run  by  the  old  Casa 
Grande  ruins,  and  passengers  are  allowed  a  short  time  to  inspect  them. 

There  are  manv  handsome  private  residences  in  Florence,  several  brick  stores,  good 
hotel,  ^aded  scnool  employing  four  teachers,  churches,  secret  societies,  commercial 
club,  the  Florence  Tribune  (the  only  newspaper  in  the  county),  and  the  handsomest 
court-house  in  the  Territory.  Here  is  held  the  United  States  court  for  the  district 
composed  of  Gila,  Graham,  and  Pinal  counties.  The  streets  are  lined  with  shade 
trees,  which  impart  an  air  of  comfort  on  the  warmest  days. 

During  the  past  year  our  people  have  been  blessed  with  copious  rains,  plenty  of 
grass,  and  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Under  the  Casa  Grauae  Valley 
Canal  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  has  been  increased  to  7,000  acres.  There 
are  24,400  acres  with  water  rights,  mostly  patented  lands.  A  large  acreage  was 
sown  to  wheat  this  year,  mostly  white  Australian,  and  as  the  yield  was  in  many 
cases  aA  high  as  20  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  excellent  prices  were  obtained,  our  farmers 
are  prosperous. 

THE  BUTTE8  RESEBVOIB. 

As  is  generallv  the  case  throughout  the  entire  arid  region,  there  is  a  sjiorta^ge  of 
water  during  a  few  days  in  the  summer  season,  and  to  secure  absolute  securit]^  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  flow  of  water  in  the  rivers  by  building 
storage  reservoirs.  This  has  been  done  in  this  county  by  the  Casa  Grande  reservoir, 
which  covers  a  surface  of  1,600  acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  12  feet,  and  contains 
about  8,000  million  gallons  of  wat«r. 

In  order  to  make  the  water  system  more  effective,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  another  reservoir  in  the  Buttes,  12  miles  from  Florence.  Cant.  W.  A.  Glassford, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  has  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  proposed  site, 
and  his  report  to  the  special  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of 
Arid  Lauds  is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal.  Other  eminent  engineers,  including  Mr. 
Arthur  P.  Davis,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  have  also  made  favorable 
reports.  The  report  of  Mr.  Davis  on  the  Buttes  reservoir,  which  was  published  •• 
Scniate  Document  No.  27,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  was  most  exhaustiTep 
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A  small  amoant  of  placer  goM  has  been  taken  ont  of  the  Catalinaa  and  sold  in 
Tncson.  There  is  an  evidence  of  awakening  in  all  kinds  of  mining,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year  are  flattering. 

CASA  GRANDE  RBSERVOIB. 

The  reservoir  of  Casa  Grande  Valley  Canal  Company  is  the  largest  in  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  situated  15  miles  southwest  of  Florence.  A  levee  of  earth  has  been 
thrown  up  across  a  depression  in  the  plain  14,000  feet  in  length,  125  feet  in  width  at 
the  bottom  and  25  feet  in  width  at  the  top,  2  to  1  slope  on  each  side,  and  an  avera<;^o 
height  of  25  feet..  The  waste  is  regulated  by  three  cast-iron  pipes  3  feet  in  diameter, 
set  in  solid  masonry ,  regulated  by  gates  and  tower.  This  reservoir  cost  $150,000  and 
supplies  water  for  6,000  acres. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

The  Signal  Service  of  the  General  Government  maintained  a  station  at  Florence 
from  1874  to  1882.  The  report  covering  a  period  from  July  1880  to  April  1882,  gives 
the  following  statistics,  which  may  be  ^ivon  as  a  safe  guide  for  the  prevailing  tem- 
perature, which  varies  but  little  from  the  mean  temperiiture  given  during  the  series 
of  six  years : 


Month. 


1880. 

July 

Auf^st 

SeptAoiber 

October 

Novenibor 

December 

1881. 

JanuMy 

February 

March 


Mean. 


86.6 

86. 5 

81 

68 

52.1 

50.9 


45.7 
54.7 
51.7 
6».  1 
74.7 


Maxl. 
mum. 


Ill 
112 
107 
96 

80 
77 


78 
85 
93 
100 
104 


Mini- 
mum. 


Month. 


1881. 

Juno 

July 

Au^imt 

Sopleinbor... 

October 

November  ... 
December.... 

1882. 

Jnnuary 

Feuruary . . . . 

March 

April 


Mean. 


83.7 
87.9 
84.5 
77.5 
67.4 
52.4 
52.2 


46.4 
49.5 
67.3 
62.1 


Maxl. 

mum. 


118 
112 
110 
103 
98 
80 
81 


79 
72 
92 
100 


Mini, 
mum. 


44 

64 
62 
60 
36 


23 
27 
25 
82 


The  heat,  as  represented  in  the  above  table  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  is  nothing  like  as  unbearable  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  death  from  sun- 
stroke is  unknown.  In  fact,  during  a  residence  of  sixteen  years  in  Arizona,  the  writer 
has  only  known  two  people  to  be  overcome  by  the  heat,  and  they  recovered.  Their 
condition,  however,  was  more  the  result  of  whisky  than  heat. 

UNTOUCHED  BY  FROST. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  require  slight  protection  during  the  winter  for  a  year  or 
two,  until  the  wood  is  sufficiently  hardened. 

While  it  is  a  popular  thing  for  one  to  say  that  he  is  ^'uot  here  for  his  health,''  it  is 
an  undisputed  fact  that  for  all  pulmonary  ailments  no  climate  is  equal  to  southern 
Arizona,  and  there  are  numbers  oi  active,  industrious  citizens  with  but  one  lung,  who 
came  here  years  ago  expecting  to  live  but  a  few  weeks.  But  for  all  that  the  won- 
derful Casa  Grande  Valley  is  something  better  than  a  health  resort. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  waters  of  the  Gila  River  are  fresh  and  pure.  The  soil  contains  no  alkali;  is  a 
a  deep,  rich,  gray  ash,  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  prune,  olive,  almond,  peach, 
fig,  pear,  apricot,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  pay  largely  on  the  investment.  It  is 
also  the  natural  home  of  alfalfa,  which  grows  in  the  mosUkprolific  manner.  The 
grape  does  exceptionally  well  in  this  valley,  and  wine  and  raisin  culture  is  destined 
to  become  a  prominent  industry.  Citrus  fruits  have  been  cultivated  to  a  limited 
extent.  There  are  a  number  of  orange  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  which 
bear  the  golden  fruit  each  year  without  protection,  and  a  few  date-palm  trees  are 
also  in  full  bearing.  The  season  is  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier  than  south- 
ern California,  which  gives  fruit  growers  an  appreciated  advantage  in  the  early 
markets. 

The  absence  of  fogs  and  nightly  dews  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  existence  of 
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the  deBiruotiTe  and  nnaightly  scale  bag,  and  the  frnits  of  the  valley  are  all  bright 
and  clean.  All  the  agrionltnral  products  of  the  temperate  and  semitropio  zones  are 
easily  grown  here,  and  long  seasons  give  snccession  of  crops  that  douMe  or  treble 
the  proactive  valne  of  the  land. 

PRICB  OF  LAND. 

ImpToved  lands  with  Goyemment  title  and  water  right  can  be  bought  for  from 
$20  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  improvements.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  and  to  the  south  of  Casa  Grande  ruins,  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
corered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  mesquite  timber  yet  open  to  settlement.  I'hese  are 
among  the  choicest  lauds  of  the  valley.  Water  in  inexhaustible  quantities  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  feet;  in  fact  a  river  seems  to  be  flowing  underneath. 
Here  is  a  spfeudid  opportunity  to  take  up  and  improve  laud  with  a  pumping  system 
of  irrigation,  which  is  said  to  be  successful  on  small  tracts. 

However,  with  the  completion  of  the  Bnttes  reservoir,  pumping  will  be  a  thing  of 
tbe  past,  and  it  i8  only  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  can  be 
done,  and  to  magnify  the  further  fact  that  what  was  once  considered  an  uninhab- 
itable desert  is  in  truth  the  most  productive  land  on  the  globe,  and  that  there  is 
water  in  abundance  to  bring  every  foot  of  it  under  cultivation,  only  waiting  for  the 
magic  wand  of  capital  to  develop  it.  There  is  no  water-storage  system  of  the  Pacific 
coast  that  has  one-half  the  advantages  and  so  few  engineering  difficulties  as  the 
Battes  reservoir.  Here  nature  has  built  the  abutments  in  overliving  rocks,  and  all 
that  is  left  for  man  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  head  gate,  the  bluffs  that  form  the  gorge 
being  only  separated  by  a  paltry  220  feet.  A  country  is  drained  through  this  canyon 
200  miles  square,  representing  40,000  square  miles,  or  larger  than  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts combined.  The  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  fill  this  reservoir  twice  a  year,  and 
tiie  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  practically  limitless.  This  may  read  like 
a  fiury  tale,  but  it  is  every  word  true^  and  has  been  verified  time  and  agun. 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

On  account  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  commissioner  of  immigration  for  this 
coQoty  in  1897, 1  contributed  a  very  hastily  prepared  and  rather  incomplete  report  as 
a  8ab(»titute  for  said  officer. 

As  this  wiU  no  doubt  faU  into  the  hands  of  many  who  did  not  see  that  report,  and 
as  the  geographical  location  and  topographical  conditions  of  the  county  nave  not 
changed  in  the  least,  I  can  conceive  of  no  better  introduction  to  this  report  than  by 
quoting  from  that  of  last  year  pertaining  to  these  features  as  follows : 

*' Yavapai  County,  where  the  first  white  settlement  in  Arizona  was  made,  and 
where  the  seat  of  tihe  Territorial  government  was  first  established  with  any  degree 
of  permanency,  is  mainly  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  with  a  few  rich  and 
fertile  valleys  scattered  between  its  mountain  ranges.  The  lowest  elevation  in  the 
county  is  probably  1,200  feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  highest  peak,  Mount  Union, 
aitnated  about  12  miles  south  of  Prescott,  rises  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  There 
are  a  few  undulating  and  grassy  plains  or  mesas,  the  most  notable  bein^  Lonesome 
Valley,  east  of  Prescott,  some  20  miles  in  length  by  from  2  to  8  miles  wide ;  a  mesa 
contiguous  to  Williamson  Valley,  a  large  plateau  east  of  Hell  Canyon,  and  quite  an 
extensive  area  of  desert  land  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county. 

**  The  native  grasses  which  grow  on  these  mesas  and  plains  furnish  an  abundant 
pasturage  for  cattle,  and  in  favorable  seasons  are  also  susceptible  of  being  mowed 
sorhay. 

*'  Nearly  aU  of  the  mountain  ranges  contain  precious  metals,  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per being  found  in  large  quantities,  the  mining  and  redaction  of  such  ores  forming 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  county. 

"Prescott  is  the  central  point  of  this  great  mining  region.^' 

OLIMATB. 

Yavapai  County,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  northern  Arizona,  is  possessed  of  a 
very  excellent  climate,  it  having  been  very  aptly  said  to  have  **  the  best  all-the-year- 
round  elimate  to  be  found  anywhere."  I  can  not  better  express  the  advantages  of 
tins  than  by  quoting  a  recent  writ<er  on  the  subject  as  follows : 

''The  moat  attractive  feature  of  this  part  of  Arizona  is  its  climate,  a  climate  that 
all  the  superlatives  in  the  language  can  not  do  justice  to.  Distinctions  of  latitude 
uid  altitude,  isothermal  lines — in  fact,  all  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  meteorologist 
affords  no  n^ethods  by  which  its  excellent  qualities  may  be  elucidated.  What  Italy 
ought  ^  from  a  climatic  standpoint,  if  freed  from  its  miasmatic  poisons,  northern 
Aruona  is.  On  no  other  portion  of  the  globe,  unless  it  be  the  high  plateau  of  the 
Himalayas  or  Andes,  can  such  a  flawless  climate  be  found.    The  altitude  la  Just 
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snffioient  to  give  the  air  a  bracing  qnality  without  enbjecting  it  to  a  rarification 
that  necessitates  any  overtaxing  of  the  Inugs.    The  wonderful  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  a  subject  ofcoiiKtant  coiiimeut  fioui  all  unacquainted  with  its  peculi- 
arities.    Its  clearness  in  the  matter  of  vision  is  most  deceptive.     01 
miles  distant  are  seen  with  a  clearness  of  outline  and  perspective  t] 

Slass  could  not  develop  at  a  distance  of  less  than  10  miles  on  eithc 
tlantic  coasts. 

"While  other  portions  of  the  Territory  are  subjected  to  extreme  hei 
climate  of  this  section  in  this  respect  is  most  equable — its  average  an 
perature,  as  shown  by  the  rec^ords  of  the  United  States  Signal  Se 
Whipple  Barracks,  Date  Creek,  Wickenbnrg,  and  Fort  Verde  for  i 
years,  beiug  but  a  fraction  under  58*^^  F.,  the  climate  in  this  respect 
with  that  of  southern  California. 

"But  while  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  southeru  California  f 
BO  similar,  there  are  other  factors  which  combine  to  make  the  climt 
sections  almost  diametrically  opnosite.  The  atmosphere  of  soutl 
heavily  charged  with  moisture,  is,  during  times  of  high  temperature,  o 
sive,  causing  respiration  to  be  laborious,  while  the  entire  system  see 
ing  from  exhaustion  and  lassitude  after  the  slightest  mental  or  ph; 
In  the  months  of  lower  temperature  the  superabundant  moisture  is 
agreeably  felt  in  the  form  of  fogs,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  an 
enza  seems  to  rule  so  supremely  as  to  exclude  from  consideration  all 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.'  In  northern  Arizona  how  different  are  the  olin] 
ditions  presented  in  this  respect.  A  dry,  rarefied  atmosphere,  fille 
and  ozone,  prevails  throughout  the  year,  and  endows  one  with  rene 
each  inhalation.  The  waste  and  refuse  tissue  is,  through  its  agency,  < 
the  system  with  a  rapidity  unknown  where  the  air  is  more  humid,  tl 
greater  mental  and  physical  vigor  and  increased  ability  to  sustain  loi 
continuity  of  thought  or  more  mannal  efforts." 

QUARTZ  MINING. 

While  the  past  year  has  seen  no  new  mining  enterprises  of  any  ma( 
rated  in  this  county,  the  mining  interests  continue  prosperons.  All  c 
mentioned  in  this  report  for  last  year  have  added  to  their  machine: 
their  development  work.  The  shaft  of  the  Congress  mine  has  beei 
depth  of  1,850  feet,  or  150  feet  deeper  than  it  was  one  year  ago,  with 
fymg  results.  A  large  amount  of  new  machinery  has  been  added  to  tl 
urines  at  Jerome,  and  the  output  of  the])roperty  has  been  proportion 

A  new  mine  which  has  come  into  considerable  prominence  during 
Crown  Point,  near  the  Hassayampa,  just  below  the  site  of  the  Walm 
Storage  Company ^s  dam.  It  has  been  opened  up  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
ing  a  ledge  of  an  average  of  about  4  feet  in  width,  and  hue  ore  bodie 
gold  ore.  Arrangements  were  Just  about  consummated  for  erecting 
the  property  for  the  reduction  of  ore  when  the  war  with  Spain  was  d< 
superintendent,  who  is  one  of  its  owners  as  well,  Alex.  O.  Brodie,  i 
mission  as  major  in  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry  Regi: 
''The  Rough  Riders/'  when  operations  in  the  mine  were  suspended,  and 
inactive  ever  since. 

There  are  now  in  the  county  34  stamp  mills,  for  the  reduction  of 
over  400  stamps,  and  several  plants  are  now  in  course  of  constructio 

Among  the  most  prominent  mining  properties  in  the  county  are  th( 
in  number:  The  United  Verde  Copper  Company's  group,  located  at «] 
northeasterly  from  Prescott.  This  is  not  only  the  largest  property 
ranks  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  While  the  ore  is  copper,  it  < 
per  cent  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and  the  value  of  either  of  the  thr 
ore,  it  is  said,  is  sufficient  to  pay  a  handsome  profit  for  mining,  i 
excluded.  Exact  statistics  in  regard  to  its  output  are  not  obtains 
approximation  places  it  at  between  30,000,000  and  40,000,000  poan< 
year,  the  value  of  the  daily  product  being  from  $20,000  to  $25,000,  or 
to  $9,000,000  per  annum.  While  the  company  has  on  it«  pay  roll  I 
800  men  employed  in  various  capacities,  tne  number  actually  empi 
does  not  exceed  25  men.  This  number  of  men  remove  from  its  pla< 
has  stored  it  the  ore  from  which  the  above  values  are  extracted, 
constantly  bein^  made  to  the  plant  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore. 

The  Congress  is  a  notable  gold  mine,  located  52  miles  southwest  of 
developed  to  a  de^th  of  1,850  feet,  has  a  40-stamp  mill  in  operation, 
ruasiing  and  cyanide  plant,  the  latter  being  used  exclusively  in  the  t 
tailings  from  tjie  mill,  and  the  product  of  the  mill  is  shipped  in  the  : 
trates. 
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machiDery  is  being  pnt  in  place  and  its  operation  is  anxiously  awaited,  as  the  prob- 
lem of  extracting  the  gold  from  the  immense  areas  of  placer  grounds  which  are 
found  in  the  county  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water. 

A  machine  which  will  successfully  separate  the  gold  from  the  gravel,  at  a  profit, 
with  the  use  of  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water,  should  prove  a  fortune 
to  its  inventor,  as  there  are  thonsauds  of  acres  of  placer  ground  in  Arizona  which 
are  rich  in  gold  and  only  lack  the  facilities  for  separating  it  from  the  gravel. 

TRAN8PORTATIOK. 

The  county  enjoys  excellent  transportation  facilities,  as  such  are  considered  in  a 
sparsely  settled  section  of  the  western  country.  The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix 
Railroad  extends  from  Ash  Fork,  within  a  mile  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the 
county  to  the  southern  line  of  the  county  near  Wickenburg,  a  distance  of  about  140 
miles,  thence  to  Phoenix,  in  Maricopa  County,  its  total  length  being  196  miles.  The 
general  offices  and  shops  of  the  company  are  located  at  Prescott. 

During  the  past  year  a  branch  of  the  road  called  the  Prescott  and  Eastern  has 
been  under  construction  frx)m  Prescott  to  Mayer,  a  distance  of  28  miles.  The  grad- 
ing of  this  line  is  nearing  completion,  and  15  miles  of  the  track  have  been  laid. 
The  road  will  be  completed  and  in  operation  by  October  1  of  the  present  year.  This 
road  penetrates  one  of  the  richest  mining  sections  of  the  county,  and  its  terminus  is 
right  at  the  celebrated  Big  Bug  onyx  mines.  The  Big  Bug,  Chaparral,  and  Agna 
Fria  mining  districts  are  directly  contiguous  to  the  road,  while  just  south  of  its 
terminus  is  the  Bumble  Bee  and  Black  Canyon  districts,  and  to  the  southeast  the 
Squaw  Peak.  Its  construction  also  makes  a  saving  of  28  miles  in  wagon  freighting 
from  all  the  mines  of  the  Bradshaw  country. 

The  United  Verde  and  Pacific,  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  28  miles  in  length,  extends 
from  Jerome  Junction,  18  miles  north  of  ^«soott,  to  Jerome.  This  road  was  built 
by  W.  A.  Clark,  principal  owner  of  the  United  Verde  mines,  for  the  transportation 
of  supplies  for  the  above  mines  and  mining  camp  and  for  the  product  of  the  same. 
The  traffic  furnished  by  the  mine  alone  is  sufficient  to  pay  a  good  interest  on  the 
investment,  although  the  road  for  about  one-half  of  its  length  is  constructed  over 
a  precipitous  mountain  country. 

The  Congress  Gold  Company  also  has  a  line  extending  from  Congress  Jonction,  on 
the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railroad,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  to  its  mining 
camp  at  Congress.  Like  the  last-named  road  above,  this  one  was  built  exclusively 
for  the  traffic  furnished  by  the  company's  mine  and  is  operated  with  special  reference 
for  its  accommodation. 

Stage  lines  run  from  Prescott,  or  from  some  other  railway  point,  to  ever^  part  of 
the  country  not  reached  by  railroad  connection,  thus  giving  eood  mail  facilities  as 
well  as  making  every  inhabited  section  of  the  county  easy  ox  access. 

AORICULTURB. 

The  principal  agricultural  valley  of  the  county  is  the  Verde,  so  called  fh>m  the 
name  of  the  river  flowing  through  it.  There  are  several  small  irrigating  ditches, 
built  and  owned  mostly  by  the  owners  of  the  land  irrigated  by  them.  Wheat,  com, 
oats,  and  barley  produce  bountifully  and  alfalfa  grows  luxuriantly,  fr^m  four  to  five 
crops  of  the  latter  being  harvested  each  year.  There  are  two  small  mills  in  the 
valley  which  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  com  meal;  but  the  farmers,  as  well  as 
all  residents,  import  all  the  ilour  consumed,  and  it  seems  as  though  a  flouring  mill 
located  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  valley  would  be  a  paying  investment  to  the  party 
who  would  build  it,  besides  being  of  great  benefit  to  farmers  by  stimulating  wheat 
growing. 

The  town  of  Jerome,  containing  a  population  of  about  2,000,  is  located  within  % 
miles  of  the  northerly  end  of  the  valley,  and  would  afford  a  market  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  product  of  the  enterprise,  while  Cherry  Creek,  Agua  Fria,  Big  Bag, 
and  Chaparral  mining  districts  are  scarcely  less  remote  from  the  valley  than  from 
Prescott,  the  base  of  all  their  supplies,  including  flour.  The  railroad  to  Jerome 
would  also  furnish  an  outlet  to  any  surplus  which  could  not  be  marketed  at  more 
convenient  points. 

Other  smaller  valleys  are  Agua  Fria,  Big  and  Little  Chino,  Williamson,  Skull, 
Thompson,  Kirkland,  Santa  Maria,  Walnut  Creek,  Walnut  Qrove,  Peoples,  and  Miller, 
each  of  which  contains  a  limited  population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
possibilities  of  some  of  these,  notably  Big  Chino  and  Williamson  valleys,  are  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  if  water-storage  systems  were  inaugurated.  Much  of  the  land 
embraced  in  the  mesas  and  plateaus  of  the  county  could  also  be  made  highly  pro- 
ductive by  irriffation,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  through  a  system  of  water- 
storage  leaervous. 
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RESERVOIRS. 

Ko  progress  whatever  has  been  raade  daring  the  past  year  toward  the  constmotion 
of  water-storage  reservoirs,  though  it  is  conceded  that  no  considerable  progress  can 
be  made  in  the  matter  of  opening  np  new  fields  of  agricnlture  except  in  this  way. 
Several  reservoir  siU's  have  been  located  which  would  afford  an  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigating  fertile  lands,  but  the  capital  to  push  the  reservoirs  through  to  com- 
pletion has  been  lacking.  Hence  the  water  that  would  convert  a  desert  into  a 
paradise  of  beauty  and  wealth  is  permitted  to  go  to  waste,  and  land  upon  which 
thousands  of  settlers  could  make  good,  comfortable  homes  remains  uncultivated  and 
unproductive. 

Even  the  rebuilding  of  the  Walnut  Grove  water-storage  dam  seems  as  remotely 
in  the  fatore  as  it  did  one  year  ago,  although  the  company  still  maintains  its  title  to 
its  location  by  doing  the  annual  assessment  work,  costing  several  thousand  dollars. 
The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  build  a  dam  for  the  storage  of  water  to  be  used  for 
hydranUc  mining  and  irrigation,  with  the  additional  possible  and  probable  use  of 
generating  electricity  for  motive  power  for  mining  enterprises. 

Another  site  for  a  water-storage  dam  has  been  located  and  preliminary  surveys 
for  canals  have  been  made  on  Date  Creek,  within  10  miles  of  the  Congress  mine. 
Thoosands  of  acres  of  as  fertile  lands  as  can  be  found  anywhere  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  irrigation  from  water  from  this  dam,  and  the  enterprise  only 
licks  capital  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  culmination. 

Another  prominent  site  for  a  water-storage  reservoir,  and  one  which  has  attracted 
eonsiderable  attention  of  late,  is  in  Big  Chino  valley,  which  could  be  utilized  in  the 
irrigation  of  a  very  large  section  of  fertile  lands. 

UVB  STOCK. 

Next  in  importance  to  mining  is  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  county.  While 
orererowding  of  the  ranges  and  the  low  prices  which  obtained  for  a  number  of  years 
were  disastrous  to  this  industry,  the  past  year,  as  well  as  the  one  preceding  it,  have 
heen  very  prosperous  years.  Stockmen  have  obtained  good  prices  for  the  products 
of  their  ranges,  while  a  copious  rainfall  has  produced  good  grazing,  and  shipments 
doriug  this  year  have  been  quite  heavy,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  ranges  still 
well  stocked,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  abstract  of  taxable  property. 

GAME. 

Game  abounds  in  many  localities,  such  as  bear,  deer,  turkey,  quail,  etc.  Good 
kont  fishing  can  be  found  in  many  of  the  mountain  streams. 

CITIES. 

Prsecott,  the  county  seat,  containing  a  population  of  about  3,000,  is  beautifully 
located  in  the  valley  of  Granite  Creek,  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  and  is  sur- 
roQoded  on  all  sides,  except  a  narrow  pass  to  the  north,  by  a  succession  of  moun- 
tains rifting  to  altitudes  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet.  It  is  the  base  of  supplies  for 
owst  of  the  mining  camps  surrounding  it.  Good  paying  mines  are  located  within 
4  miles  of  the  town.  Unlike  many  of  the  Southwestern  towns,  the  population  is 
^ost  exclusively  American.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity,  while  this 
iUnminant  is  also  extensively  used  in  business  houses  and  private  residences. 

The  town  contains  two  public-school  buildings,  in  which  are  employed  nineteach- 
cn,  one  of  whom  is  engaged  in  kindergarten  work,  supported  by  the  public  funds. 
^Hiereare  5  churches,  as  follows:  The  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal 
oOQth,  Congregational,  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  Catholic.  Two  daily  papers,  one 
Eepnblican  and  one  Democratic,  are  published  in  the  town.  An  ice  factory,  steam 
laondry,  3  bottling  works,  2  planing  mills,  2  telephone  exchanges,  2  banks,  and  6 
hotels  are  also  contained  in  the  town,  and  parties  are  now  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  a  brewery. 

The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phcenix  Railroad,  extending  from  Ash  Fork,  on  the 
osnta  Fe  system,  60  miles  north,  to  PhoBuix,  the  capital  ot  the  Territory,  140  miles 
•onth,  runs  through  the  town. 

TOWNS. 

The  otherprincipal  towns  in  the  county  are  Jerome,  Congress,  Ash  Fork,  and 
owigman.    The  latter  two  are  located  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  Ash  Fork 

1?  o^*^*  connecting  i>oint  of  the  road  with  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix, 
yod  Selisman  was  formerly  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Prescott  and  Arizona 
J^tral  Railroad  during  its  existence,  but  when  the  road  ceased  operation  in  1893, 
fteesme  almost  deserted.    During  the  past  year  it  has  again  grown  into  considerable 
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importance  through  the  building  there  of  a  large  water-storage  reservoir  by  the 
Sauta  Fo  Pacific  Company  and  by  the  establishing  there  of  division  hea<lqnarter8 
of  the  rojul.  The  construction  of  the  Trescott  and  Eastern  Railroad  has  already 
resulte«l  in  the  starting  of  the  town  called  Mayer,  at  its  terminus  in  Big  Bug  dis- 
trict, which  18  destined  to  become  one  of  considerable  Importance,  as  the  building  of 
this  road  makes  a  large  area  of  territory  as  well  as  many  important  mining  camps 
tributary  to  it.  A  daily  sta^e  line  is  already  in  operation  over  this  route  via  Black 
Canyon  to  Phtenix,  the  terminus  of  which  will  be  changed  from  Presoott  to  Mayer 
upon  the  completion  of  the  road  and  the  commencemeut  of  its  operation.  A  stage 
line  from  Crowned  King  will  also  connect  with  this  railroad  at  its  terminus. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  and  berries  of  both  extraordinary  size  and  supe- 
rior quality  of  flavor  are  p-own  in  many  places  in  the  county,  with  great  profit  to 
those  engaged  in  their  culture,  as  the  supply  does  not  yet  meet  the  demand.  New 
orchards  are,  however,  being  planted  each  year,  and  within  a  few  years  the  supply 
will  not  only  be  adequate  for  the  home  market  but  they  will  become  a  prominent 
article  of  export,  and  particularly  as  to  apples.  The  possibilities  of  apple  cultiu*e, 
with  an  assurance  of  a  good  market,  are  quite  extensive,  as  tliere  are  few  places  in  the 
Territory  where  this  fruit  can  be  successfully  grown.  Apples  grown  in  an  orchard  near 
Jerome  took  the  premium  at  both  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  and  the  Mid- Winter 
Fair  in  San  Francisco  Two  orchards  near  Prescott  have  also  furnished  prize-win- 
ning fruit  at  the  New  Mexico  Territorial  Fair.  A  new  orchard  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  consisting  now  ot  over  4,000  trees,  varying  in  the  age  of  trans- 
planting from  one  to  four  years,  gives  promise  of  furnishing  fruit  for  export. 
The  possibilities  of  this  place  for  fruit  growing  was  demonstrated  by  a  few  trees 
whicli  are  now  eight  or  nine  years  old,  samples  of  the  fruit  from  which  were  sent  to 
prominent  dealers  in  Eastern  cities  and  pronounced  by  them  superior  to  the  choicest 
fruit  found  in  Eastern  markets.  The  older  trees  of  the  new  orchard  are  .just  com- 
mencing to  bear  fruit  this  year,  and  it  comes  up  fully  to  the  expectation  of  its  own- 
ers, who  expect  to  be  able  to  add  to  Arizona's  reputation  as  a  fruit-prodnoing  country. 
A  very  large  minority  of  the  trees  of  this  orchard  are  apples,  the  soil  and  climate 
seeming  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  to  perfection. 

HEALTH  RESORT. 

Fifty  miles  south  of  Presoott,  in  an  ideal  location  for  a  health  or  pleasure  resort, 
are  located  the  Castle  Creek  hot  springs,  the  waters  from  which  possess  great  cura- 
tive properties  for  skin  and  blood  diseases,  kidney  and  liver  complaints,  indigestion, 
etc.  The  water  is  used  both  iuternally  and  for  bathing  purposes.  A  stage  line  con- 
nects with  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Pha'nix  Railroad  at  Hot  Springs  Junction, 
making  them  easily  accessible,  the  distance  from  the  railroad  being  only  25  miles  and 
over  a  good  mountain  road. 

TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  county's  taxable  property  during  the  year. 
The  following  abstract  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  is  taken  frt>m  the  records 
of  the  board  of  supervisors : 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Land  (395,412.91  acres) $234,535.21 

Patented  mines  (acreage  unknown) 305, 751. 00 

Improvements  on  lauds 104, 750.  (X) 

City  and  town  lots 372,550.50 

Improvements  on  city  and  town  lots 566, 393.  (X) 

Total $1,583,979.71 

RAILROADS. 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  (60.552  miles,  at  $5,000  per  mile) 302, 760.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses  (6,384) $108,381.00 

Stamons(19) 1,115.00 

Mules  (82) 2,015.00 

Asses  (220) 2,104.00 

Total  (6,705) 113.616.00 
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Cittle  (56,140) $505,260.00 

Bulla  (13) 260.00 

DMiy  cows  (508) 9,695.00 

t« 

Total  (56,661) $515,215.00 

J)  (25,367) 38,550.00 

Go4t9  (3.117) 3,903.00 

Swine  (743) 1,712.00 

Total  (29,227) '. 44,165.00 

AU  other  property 1,348,912.16 

Total  of  all  property 3,908,646.87 

Total  assesement,  189i 3,854,829.76 

Increase 63,817.11 

EDUCATION. 

Oood  edncational  facilities  exint  throughout  the  county  in  all  communities  con- 
tsininfc  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  pupils  to  maintain  a  school,  the  legal  number  being  8. 
The  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  county  school  superintendent, 
will  be  found  interesting: 

School  districts  in  the  county 40 

Schools  in  the  districts 52 

Grammar  schools ....  17 

Primary  schools 36 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  public  schools 1, 564 

Average  number  of  pupils  belongiug 1, 001 

Average  daily  attendance 920 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  average  number  brlon^in.!: 91 

Male  teachers 9 

Female  teachers 42 

Popils  in  advanced  grakdes 78 

Pupils  in  grammar  grades 588 

Pnpilsln  primary  grades 898 

Highest  salary  paid  per  month $125.00 

lowest  salary  paid  per  month ^O^'I.OO 

Average  monthly  salary  paid $67.60 

Average  length  of  term  (months) 6.9 

Total  amount  paid  teachers $24,717.28 

Total  amount  paid,  contingent  expenses 3,775.01 

Total  amount  paid,  school  libraries 17.25 

Total  amount  paid,  school  apparatus 373.96 

Total  amount  paid,  school  furniture 352. 85 

Total  expenditures 29,236.36 

Value  of  schoolhouses  and  furniture 43,440.00 

Valueof  school  libraries..: 660.00 

Valae  of  school  apparatus 4,390.00 

Total  value  of  school  property 48,490.00 

Inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  Yavapai  ('onnty  are  nnmerous,  as 
opportunities  of  various  kinds  are  found  here,  needing  only  the  touch  of  the  magic 
wand  of  wealth  to  make  them  spring  into  successful  remunerative  business  enter- 
prises. 

YUMA  COUNTY. 

PHYSICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

Yaroa  County,  one  of  the  four  original  political  subdivisions  of  the  Territory  when 
H  was  first  established  by  the  act  of  Congress  on  February  24, 1863,  as  an  independent 
Commonwealth,  forms  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Arizona.  It  lies  between 
320  and  34^  21'  north  latitude  and  113°  20'  and  114^  14'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
^  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yavapai  counties  on  the  east,  the  Colorado  River  on  the  west, 
Mohave  County  on  the  north,  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  south.    It  has  an  area  ol 
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10,138  sqaare  miles  (6,488,320  acres),  an  expanse  greater  than  either  of  the  Beven 
smaller  States  of  the  Union,  and  larger  than  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Dela- 
ware combined. 

For  more  than  100  miles  it  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Gila  River,  which 
thoroughly  drains  the  southern  and  eastern  portions,  eventually  emptying  into  the 
Colorado  at  the  town  of  Yuma:  while  the  Colorado  washes  its  western  boundary, 
effectually  draining  the  remaintier. 

The  topographical  configuration  of  the  surface  includes  a  series  of  wide  plateans, 
rising  gradually  from. a  poiut  situated  at  the  southwestern  extremity,  with  an  alti- 
tude of  60  or  80  feet  above  sea  leve>,  to  an  elevation  in  the  n  >rth  and  northeast  very 
much  greater,  the  whole  sloping  gently  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  These  plateans 
are  crossed  by  numerous  mountain  ranges,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  the 
ran$;es  being  separated  by  broad  valleys,  many  connisting  of  excellent  lands.  ITie 
various  mountain  systems,  thongh  rou^h  and  abrupt  in  character,  are  highly  min- 
eralized, carrying  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  other  metals  in  paying  quan- 
tities. The  eastern  and  southern  divisions  include  gradually  sloping  plains^  covered 
in  places  with  natural  grasses  and  trees,  among  the  latter  being  the  mesquite,  iron- 
wood,  and  palo  verde.  Here  and  there  are  detached  hills  and  spurs  of  eruptive 
origin. 

All  that  country  embraced  within  the  county  confines  situated  north  of  the  nat- 
ural watershed  of  the  Qila,  owing  to  the  slight  rainfall  and  few  streams  from,  whioh 
water  can  be  taken  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  practically  worthless)  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  feasibility  of  bringing  large  bodies  of  ^irrigable  land  under  cultivation 
is  concerned.  The  available  arable  region  therefore  is  limited  to  broad  strips  of 
country  lying  directly  north  of  the  Gila  and  east  of  the  Colorado  rivers,  and  also 
hundreds  of  miles  of  splendid  lands  stretching  directly  southward  from  the  Gila 
River  to  the  Mexican  firontier.  Consequently,  it  is  upon  these  rivers  that  water- 
storage  reservoirs  must  be  established. 

It  IS  more  than  probable  that  less  is  known  of  the  physical  and  topographical 
peculiarities  of  Yuma  County  than  of  any  other  county  in  the  Territory.  According 
to  the  map  of  the  Interior  Department,  issued  from  the  General  Land  Office  in  188£ 
it  is  shown  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  area  was  surveyed  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  It  is  believed  that  no  further  surveys  have  been  ordered  since  the  date 
mentioned;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  official  recognition  extends,  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  county  is  a  veritable  terra  incognita. 

The  population  numbers  3,000  souls,  and  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  reaches, 
in  loond  nnmbers,  $1,500,000. 

THS  VILLAGB  OF  TUMA. 

Although  the  town  of  Yuma  is  the  second  oldest  crtmmnnity  in  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  its  resources  are  known  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  how  slightly  developed  is  the  natural  wealth  of  the  county.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  Yuma's  reputation  for  unbearable  heat  and  partly  to  the  fact  that,  lying 
next  to  California,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  county  has  been  thoroughly  pros- 
pected for  mineral  wealth ;  and  prospectors  have,  in  the  main,  kept  the  traveled  high- 
ways in  crossing  its  territory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  suffers  less  from  the  heat 
here  than  in  almost  all  of  the  settled  communities  of  the  East,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  there  is  no  healthier  climate  on  God's  footstool. 

People  labor  out  of  doors  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  suffer  no 
inconvenience.  There  has  never  been  known,  in  this  section  of  country,  an  authentic 
case  of  sunstroke.  Our  climate,  taken  in  time,  never  fails  to  cure  pulmonary  com- 
plaints of  any  description :  and  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  cholera,  etc., 
rarely  visit  ns,  and  then  only  in  a  very  mild  form,  aud  are  never  fatal  except  through 
the  perversity  of  patients.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  uninformed,  the  dry  heat  of 
the  summer  months  is  especially  conducive  to  good  health  and  exceptional  vigor, 
acting  naturally  upon  the  human  system  with  the  same  effect  as  the  artificial  result 
of  a  Turkish  bath— purifying  and  renovating  it.  As  a  further  matter  of  fact,  this 
county  has  never  been  even  superficially  prospected,  and  it  is  only  now  that  people 
are  beginning  to  search  its  hills,  with  any  degree  of  systematic  enthusiasm,  for  the 
mineral  wealth  hidden  there.  Owing  to  the  fal  ling  off  in  the  price  of  silver,  deposits 
of  gold  only  are  being  sought  for,  and  the  present  result  is  little  short  of  marvelous. 
In  all  sections  of  the  county,  from  the  Sonora  line  to  Williams  Fork,  discoveries  are 
daily  being  made,  and  the  greater  the  development  the  greater  the  wealth  displayed. 
Wherever  the  prospector  plants  his  foot,  ledges  of  gold  confront  him  or  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  investigating  strokes  of  his  pick. 

Portions  of  country  traversed  for  years  by  commonly  traveled  trails  are  developing 
into  rich  storehouses  of  golden  wealth.  New  and  ricb  placers  are  constantly  being 
discovered,  and  shipments  of  placer  gold  from  this  point  through  Wells.  Fargo  & 
Co.'s  express  are  steadily  increasing  in  value.    From  a  mining  standpoint  Yuna 
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Coanty  Is  rapidly  leading  the  Torritory;  and  yet,  as  fur  as  that  indostry  is  con- 
cerned, this  section  has  hardly  got  into  its  stride. 

Agricnltnrally,  the  county  is  vastly  improving.  Enterprises  that  have  lain  dor- 
mant for  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  general  financial  depression  and  conse- 
qnent  dearth  of  money  for  investment  purposes,  are  waking  up  to  new  life  and  vigor. 
Mcmey  is  heing  attracted  in  this  direction,  and  on  all  sides  can  he  distinguished  that 
indefinahle  stG  which  is  the  precursor  of  an  industrial  awakening.  Even  within 
these  last  two  years  of  financial  stringency  and  depression,  there  has  heen  a  steady, 
if  slow,  increase  in  agricultural  development  and  wealth.  A  greater  area  of  ola 
fums  has  heen  put  under  cultivation,  and  new  lands  have  heen  inclosed  and  new 
fields  started.  A  large  section  on  Blaisdell  Heights  has  been  planted  to  fruit  trees; 
fields  of  cereals  and  alfalfa  have  been  added  to  the  cultivated  area  on  the  Colorado 
Eiver  below  town;  the  lands  lying  under  the  Mohawk  and  Farmers'  canals  have 
been  made  to  yield  heavy  crops  of  every  variety  of  agricultural  products,  as  in  other 
lections  of  the  Gila  Valley,  and  the  gardens  of  Yuma  have  been  added  to  and  beauti- 
fied in  fruits,  fiowers,  and  shrubbery  to  a  more  than  appreciable  extent.  Altogether 
we  may  feel  proud  of  our  progress  during  these  last  months  of  business  depression 
and  discouragement.  It  speaks  well  for  the  industry  and  pluck  of  our  people,  and 
the  showing  made  constitutes  the  best  evidence  of  the  merits  of  our  soil  and  climate 
and  the  richness  of  our  mineral  resources.  Nature  has  done  everything  for  our 
coimty.  and  all  that  is  neede^l  is  a  touch  of  the  wand  of  capital  to  have  our  hills 
and  valleys  spring  into  an  active  life  of  remunerative  industry  that  will  last  and 
endure  forever. 

Some  three  years  ago,  through  the  energy  of  H.  W.  Blaisdell,  the  Yuma  Water  and 
Light  Company  was  incorporated,  and  by  means  of  its  large  pumping  plant,  at  the 
foot  of  Main  street,  the  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  there  have  grown  into  existenoe  new  and  large  gardens  and  orchards. 

CTUMATB. 

It  is  rather  without  the  intent  of  this  report  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  sanitary 
advantages  offered  by  our  almost  perfect  climate,  and  yet  a  few  words  upon  this 
sobject  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

For  nine  out  of  every  twelve  months  the  climate  is  simply  superb.  Three  months 
are  wann,  hut  not  excessively  so,  although  the  thermometer  ranges  far  higher  than 
would  be  conducive  to  health  or  comfort  in  any  section  of  the  East.  The  conditions, 
however,  are  most  dissimilar,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following,  taken  from  the  official 
communication  of  Lieut.  W.  A.  Glassford,  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  to  the 
governor  of  the  Territory : 

"A  few  words  upon  the  heat.  It  is  recorded  as  extreme,  yet  no  one  suffers,  and 
smistrokes  are  unknown.  This  is  usnally  accounted  for  from  the  purity  and  dryness 
of  the  air.  Both  are  true;  but  the  dryness  is,  perhaps,  the  correct  reason.  I  have 
calcnlated  the  difference  between  the  shade  and  sensible  temperature  at  Yuma  during 
the  heated  hour  of  the  day,  and  it  is  about  30  de<>:rees.  At  New  York  or  Washington 
it  is  only  a  few  degrees,  and  often  identical.  The  highest  shade  temperature  ever 
recorded  at  Yuma  is  118  degrees.  When  the  heat  is  at  this  point,  the  sensible  tem- 
peratore  is  about  88  degrees.  The  shade  temperature  of  New  York  being  1(^  degrees, 
the  sensible  temperature  is  certainly  near  100  degrees.  The  difference  between  the 
mean  temperature  and  the  mean  sensible  temperature  for  July  is  over  17  degrees  at 
Ynma. 

"These  considerations  of  the  sensible  and  shade  temperature  will  account  for  the 
absence  of  any  detrimental  effect  upon  the  extreme  heat  of  Arizona. 

^* The  air  is  dry.  The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  as 
against  75  to  85  per  cent  in  other  localities.  Every  afternoon  in  summer  there  is  a 
refreshing  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of  California  that  relieves  the  day  of  undesirable 
heat.  It  passes  over  a  desert,  much  of  which  is  below  sea  level,  that  acts  as  a  des- 
iceant,  so  that  when  the  plains  of  central  Arizona  are  reached  the  air  is  dry  to  the 
lastpossible  degree. 

"There  are  neither  sunstrokes  in  summer  nor  pneumonia  in  winter;  neither  fever 
nor  malaria  live  or  generate  in  this  section.  The  air  is  pure — absolutely  free  from 
those  compounds  that  poison  tlie  system  and  bring  on  d  isease.  In  no  conn  try  is  there 
a  greater  number  of  bright  nights  and  sunny  days.  Hundreds  afflicted  with  lung 
trouble,  after  visiting  Florida  and  southern  California,  have  found  relief  in  this 
invigorating  olimate,  where  the  pure  air  is  a  tonic  to  shattered  constitntions,  a  heal- 
in^  balsam  to  the  consumptive.'^ 

The  meteorological  conaitions  are  indeed  admirable  for  the  cure  of  all  rheumatic, 
bronchial,  and  pulmonary  troubles,  as  has  been  proven  time  and  again.  In  summer 
the  rapid  evaporation  lowers  the  temperature  and  promotes  comfort,  while  in  winter 
the  mildy  eqnable,  and  pleasant  weather  is  delightful  and  health  giving  to  the 
hiralid. 
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OANAL8  OF  TT7MA  OOUNTT. 

Of  the  several  large  irrigation  canals  operating  in  Tnma  Connty.  onl j  a  few  are 
completed.  The  remainder,  while  only  partially  finished,  are  nevertheless  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  requireroeDts  of  many  aoree  of  bottom  and  valley  lands,  with  the 
promise  of  extending  their  range  of  usefulness  to  man^  times  as  mnch  again.  Almost 
all  head  at  some  point  or  other  upon  the  Gila  River,  and  are  mostly  confined 
within  the  environs  of  the  valley  bearing  the  same  name.  Canal  building  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  in  the  county.  A  few  years  since  the  fertile  valleys 
were  almost  literally  destitute  of  hnman  inhabitants,  while  to-day  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  acre  of  valley  land  along  the  line  of  the  canals  has  been  filed  upon,  not 
tu  mention  consideiable  mesa  land  taken  np  along  the  line  of  their  projected 
exteuHions. 

The  names  of  the  most  prominent  waterways,  together  with  the  length,  carrying 
caiiacity,  estimated  cost,  and  number  of  acres  tributary  to  each,  are  given  herewith: 


Nameof  ooDal. 


Length. 


Capacity. 


Eatimated 
cost. 


Acres 
reclaim- 
able. 


Mohawk... 
Hedondo... 
Fanner*'  .. 
South  Gila. 

Pnrdy 

Conrreraa.. 
Sannders  . . 

Arabv 

Antelope .. 
Tolteo 

Total 


MUea. 

85 
5 
18 
22 
10 
7 
10 

8 


Inches. 

11,000 
600 
S,000 
8.000 
9,000 
8,000 
6.000 
3,500 
2,000 

80,000 


$150,000 
8,000 
16,000 
45,000 
26,000 
9,000 
25,000 
85,000 
10,000 
16,000 


1201 


77,100 


837,000 


40,000 
1.500 
10,000 
12,000 
7,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,500 


81,000 


In  the  event  of  the  completion  of  the  above-described  works  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plans  of  the  projectors,  the  total  leuj^th  would  reach  241  miles,  reclaim- 
ing 267,000  acres  of  bottom,  valley,  and  mesa  land,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,318,000. 

The  canal  of  the  State  of  Arizona'Improvement  Company,  when  completed,  will 
redeem  an  immense  tract  of  fertile  land  above  and  below  the  town  of  Yuma.  It  has 
its  head  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  will  be  40  miles  in  length  and  60 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of  6  feet  in  depth  of  water  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  ''duty''  of  water  is  not  constant,  but  varies  according  to  the  locality.  The 
qnantitv  used  per  acre  under  the  Lower  Gila  Valley  canals  is  rated  at  about  one> 
third  of  an  inch.  It  should  be  explained  that  but  little  of  the  land  has  been  irri- 
gated earlier  than  three  years  ago,  and,  being  virgin  soil,  requires  more  water  than 
will  be  necessary  during  the  coming  seasons.  For  this  reason  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  duty  per  inch  will  be  materially  increased. 

It  may  be  stated  incidentally  that  by  irrigation  the  fertilization  of  land  fluctuates 
according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  silty  matter  deposited  upon  it  by  the 
water,  and  this,  it  is  estimated,  is  from  30  to  100  per  cent.  Both  the  Gila  and  the 
Colorado  are  especially  rich  in  such  matter,  and  therefore  the  constant  fertilization 
effected  through  the  operating  canals  renders  any  ftirther  enrichment  of  the  soil 
snperflaonsy  useless,  and  unnecessary, 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  nine  public  schools  in  Tuma  County  and  one  high  school.  Twelve 
teachers  are  devoting  their  time  to  the  education  of  over  600  scholars.  The  average 
school  term  is  seven  months. 

The  high  school  in  the  Yuma  district  is  presided  over  by  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent  pro^ssor,  and  the  graded  schools  of  this  di&trict  require  the  services  of  four 
teachers. 

The  Catholics  have  also  a  parochial  school  presided  over  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph.    It  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  two  newspapers  published  in  the  county,  the  Arizona  Sentinel  and  tiie 
Yuma  ISun.    Both  papers  are  published  in  the  village  of  Ynuuk 
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CHURCHSS. 

There  are  two  re^nlarly  organized  ohorohee  in  the  connty,  viz,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  the  MethodiBt.    These  are  in  a  floorishing  condition  and  are  well  attended. 

BIYlfiRS. 

The  Gila, — ^The  Gila  River,  though  second  in  size  to  its  mighty  riyal.  the  Colorado, 
is  destined,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  fignre  far  more  prominently  in  the  solution 
of  the  prohlem  of  redeeming  and  making  valnable  to  the  hnsbandman  the  immense 
bodies  of  hitherto  arid  and  valueless  land  tributary  to  it. 

The  Gila  drains  a  vast  territory.  Rising  in  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico,  it 
flows  in  a  nearly  westerly  direction  through  the  entire  Territory  of  Arizona.  Its 
northern  and  eastern  sources  are  among  mountains  covered  for  several  months  in  the 
year  with  snows  of  varying  depths,  the  melting  of  which,  added  to  the  many  natu- 
ral springs  emptying  into  it  at  different  points,  form  a  considerable  river  long  before 
it  passes  through  Graham  County.  It  enters  the  Gila  Valley  some  few  miles  above 
Florence.  Thence  for  nearly  300  miles  i  t  winds  through  the  now  famous  Gila  Valley, 
eventnally  merging  into  the  larger  stream  at  the  village  of  Yuma.  The  total  length 
of  the  river  is  69O  miles.  Before  reaching  the  eastern  boundary  of  Yuma  County  it 
is  fed  by  numerous  rivers,  among  the  most  important  being  the  San  Pedro,  a  stream 
rising  near  the  line  between  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Along  the  course  of  this 
tributary  the  rainfall  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  elsewhere  in  Arizona,  being  estimated 
at  24  inches  yearly. 

Another  noble  tributary  is  the  Salt  River,  in  itself  a  large  stream,  having  its  head 
waters  in  the  White  Mountains.  It  enters  into  the  Gila  some  distance  below 
Phcenix.  An  important  adjunct  toward  increasing  the  volume  of  the  Salt  River  is 
the  heavy  rainfall  about  l^escott,  amounting  during  the  last  ten  years  to  an  aver- 
age of  15.18  inches  annually. 

Other  rivers,  like  the  Agua  Fria,  Hassayampa,  the  Santa  Cruz,  etc.,  bring  down 
further  supplies  drained  u>om  the  heavily  timbered  mountain  regions  traversed  by 
them  in  the  north  and  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  south. 

Thus,  for  the  major  portion  of  the  year,  the  Gila  carries  a  large  stream,  more  than 
sufficient,  in  fact,  to  irrigate  a  domain  princely  in  extent.  None  of  the  rivers  so  far 
touched  upon,  however,  are  navigable. 

The  Colorado.— The  Colorado  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Green  and  Grand 
rivers.  The  former  rises  in  Wyoming,  the  latter  in  Colorado.  From  their  junction, 
the  stream  takes  the  name  of  the  Colorado,  and,  following  a  generally  southerly 
eourse,  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  entire  length,  including  tributaries, 
is  over  1,200  miles.  It  flows  during  the  low- water  period  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4 
milee  per  hour,  although,  of  course,  the  speed  is  very  much  greater  when  the  river  is 
high.  Among  its  principal  feeders  are  the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  Colorado-Chiquito,  the 
Bill  Williams  Fork,  and  finally,  as  already  explained,  the  Gila. 

The  Colorado  constitutes  the  entire  western  boundary  of  Yuma  County,  its  total 
length  betweexrthe  Sonora  line  and  the  Bill  Williams  Fork — the  latter  forming  its 
northern  boundary,  separating,  as  it  does,  the  counties  of  Yuma  and  Mohave — being 
about  235  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  nearly  650  miles,  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to 
the  Virgin  River,  by  steamers  registered  and  licensed  throuf^h  the  customs  district  of 
Paso  del  Norte.  The  river  is  capable  of  affording  at  all  periods  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  water  for  irngation  purposes,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  bring  hundreds  of 
aqnare  miles  of  fertile  lands  on  each  side  of  the  river  under  cnltivation,  besides 
supporting  an  enormous  population. 

LANDS  AND  SOILS. 

Within  the  limits  of  Yuma  County  there  are  large  aggregations  of  Government 
land.  The  majority  of  the  most  favorably  situated  in  the  valleys  were  the  first 
taken,  the  early  pioneers  occupying  the  tracts  nearest  the  rivers,  for  the  reason  that 
they  could  be  more  cheaply  irrigated.  The  mesas  are  for  the  most  part  unoccupied, 
although  they  comprise  much  of  the  most  desirable  land,  such  especially  as  are 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  citrus  and  other  semitropical  fruits.  Water  can  not 
easily  be  brought  upon  them  on  account  of  their  elevation  above  the  river  bed. 
Canals  capable  of  carrying  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  would  entail  comparatively 
heavy  expense,  because  many  miles  must  necessarily  be  constructed  before  the  water 
can  be  brought  to  the  surface.  Such  outlay  would  prove  too  expensive  for  the  slender 
lesonrces  of  the  average  settler;  and  so,  as  matters  stand,  they  lie  idle  nnder  the 
rays  of  a  semitropical  sun,  untouched  by  the  spade  and  plow.  This  condition  of 
things,  however,  can  not  long  continue.  Neither  physical  nor  topographical  diffi- 
eultlee  exist  that  can  not  be  surmounted  by  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount 
ixf  eapital;  and  consequently  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  completion  of 
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works  of  this  nature  will  be  effected  by  private  corporations,  or  better  still,  by  tbe 
Government. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed,  iD  view  of  wbat  has  just  been  said,  that  the  larffe  bodies  of 
available  agricnltural  land  are  confined  to  tbe  valleys  of  tbe  Gila  and  Colorado,  and 
also  to  the  comparatively  level  plains  stretching  from  tbe  Gila  River  to  the  Mexican 
line. 

THK  GILA  VALLKY. 

The  Gila  Valley  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  two  from  an  agrarian  stand- 
point. It  extends  from  the  Gila  Canyon,  near  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro  River, 
westerly  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorsido,  a  distance  slightly  exceeding  250  miles. 
That  portion  of  it  situated  in  the  county  of  Ynma,  known  as  the  **Lower  Gila  Val- 
l<*y,"  IB  about  100  miles  long  by  from  2  to  10  miles  wide,  all  of  which  is  susct-ntible 
of  profitable  cultivation.  The  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name  cuts  the  valley  in 
two.  Its  watershed  extends  some  30  miles  north,  and  upward  of  50  miles  soutn  of 
its  channel,  the  land  from  either  extreme  inclining  more  or  leaa  rapidly  toward  the 
stream.  The  Gila  traverses  a  marvelonsly  fenUe  country,  very  great  in  extent  and 
splendidly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  nearly  all  the  prudncts  of  the  temperate  and 
semitropic  zones,  besides  many  of  tbe  fruits  common  in  the  tropics.  Nor  is  this 
longer  a  matter  of  idle  speculation,  for  flourishing  ranches  in  various  portions  of 
tbe  valley,  drawing  water  from  several  important  canals,  amply  demonstrate  the 
magnificent  results  that  will  ensue  should  the  water  supply  be  rendered  permanent, 
equ.ible,  and  adequate  through  appropriate  storage  systems. 

The  following,  taken  from  that  excellent  work,  **The  Handbook  to  Arizona,"  by 
R.  J.  Hinton,  alluding  to  the  valley  in  question,  is  interesting  and  accurate: 

''This  consists  of  a  broad  expanse  of  tillable  valley  laud,  sometimes  overflowed 
by  the  river,  which  is  at  times  'mighty  uncertain,'  and  a  steep  range  of  volcanic 
hills  coming  close  to  the  highways,  for  a  dozen  miles  or  so  hot,  heavy,  and  sandy. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  sandy,  as  it  is  really  a  friable,  alluvial  loaui,  of  grayish  hue 
and  loose  texture.  Several  ranches  are  passed,  showing  that  the  Gila  bottom  is  cul- 
tivable. With  irrigation  every  square  mile  of  the  Gila  Valley  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing prolific  crops  of  grain  and  semitropical  fruits,  as  well  as  cotton  and  sugar  in 
great  abundance.  The  river  is  able  to  furnish  all  the  wut4)r  needed,  and  a  good  deal 
more.  It  would  take  no  very  great  skill  in  engineering,  and  not  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  either,  to  construct  reservoirs  or  lakes  in  which  to  receive  and  store  the  over- 
flow. There  are  natural  basins  or  dry  lakes  into  which,  by  simple  means,  the  water 
could  be  conveyed." 

The  lands  situated  in  and  about  the  Gila  Valley  may  conveniently  be  classified  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  bottom  or  overflowed  lands. 

(2)  Slightly  higher  valley  lands  not  subject  to  overflow. 

(3)  Mesas,  or  sloping  uplands. 

(4)  High,  but  comparatively  level  plains.  ' 

(5)  Mountains. 

THE  BOTTOM  AND  HIGHRR  LANDS. 

The  bottom  lands,  as  well  as  those  slightly  higher,  stretch  along  either  side  of  the 
Gila  River  for  varying  distances  north  and  south,  until  they  meet  the  more  elevated 
mesas  which  rise  from  the  valley.  The  bottoms  lie  directly  along  the  river  and  are 
subject  to  inundation  annually.  Immediately  following  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters,  the  local  Indians  were,  in  former  times,  accustomed  to  plant  com,  pump- 
kins, melons,  and  other  vegetables.  These  sprung  into  maturity  with  startling 
rapidity,  rarely  failing  to  yield  bountifully  without  additional  irrigation.  The 
custom  is  occasionally  followed  by  resident  farmers  to  this  day  with  excellent 
results,  although  but  a  single  crop  can  be  harvested.  These  bottoms  form  perhaps 
25  per  cent  of  the  valley  lands,  and  may  without  difficulty  be  secured  from  further 
invasion  by  a  system  of  dikes  and  levees,  if  deemed  necessary  or  desirable.  The 
soil  throughout  the  valley  is  a  rich  brownish  yellow,  sandy  loam,  generous,  mellow, 
and  poms,  with  a  depth  ranging  from  6  to  20  feet,  the  whole  resting  upon  underly- 
ing stratas  of  gravel  and  sand  that  readily  carry  from  the  surface  such  excess  of 
water  as  might  otherwise  prove  injurious  to  seeds  and  growing  plants. 

Concerning  the  geological  formation  of  these  lands,  the  following  fr-om  the  report 
of  the  citizens*  executive  committee  is  suflSciently  comprehensive: 

"There  is  unmistakable  geologic  evidence  that  the  entire  lower  Gila  Valley  was, 
during  some  prehistoric  period,  covered  with  water,  constituting  in  fact  an  enormoua 
lake,  the  suriace  rising  in  places  to  the  upper  portion  on  tbe  outskirting  mesas.  The 
soil  lying  at  the  bottom  was  made  by  the  washing  and  erosion  of  the  surrounding 
mountains.  The  soda  from  the  decomposed  vegetation,  tiie  magnesia  and  lime  from 
the  magnesinm-lime  formations,  and  the  potash  from  the  decomposing  granite  rocks 
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» carried  with  nnoeasing  regularity,  year  by  year,  until  deposited  in  the  bottom. 
Byentnally,  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  lake,  the  rich,  fertile  allavium,  tban  which 
there  is  none  better,  was  left  to  reward  the  efforts  of  the  modem  hnsbandman.  But 
nature,  not  yet  satisfied  witb  her  handiwork,  directed  the  accumulation  of  tbe  detri- 
tus washed  from  the  distant  mountainous  region.  As  a  result,  the  soil  is  extremely 
rich  in  the  elements  best  ailapted  to  thorough  fertilization,  for  it  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  matter  which,  on  decomposing,  further  enhances  its  agricultural 
valae.  By  constant  overflow  and  change  of  channel,  the  deposits  are  evenly  dis- 
tributed orer  considerable  areas,  the  i-rucess  continuing  through  centuries.  These 
■oils  are  further  enriched  by  decomposed  inorganic  contributions,  including  the  sand- 
stones, marls,  limestones,  shales,  etc.  Besides  the  ingredients  mentioned,  a  chemi^ 
eal  analysis  shows  that  iron,  ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion in  the  proportions  best  adapted  to  add  to  its  fecundic  qualities.  The  extremes 
of  temperature  are  somewhat  greater  than  on  the  highlands,  but  there  is  also  more 
moisture." 

The  bottom  lands  are  so  easy  of  cultivation  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  clearing 
the  surface  from  brush  and  stubble,  to  pass  over  the  ground  with  an  ordinary  culti- 
vator a  single  time,  afterwards  sowing  to  ^n^in  and  grass.  In  three  or  four  months 
large  crops  are  harvested,  the  soil  meanwhile  being  entirely  innocent  of  the  plow. 
All  plants  seem  to  grow  rapidly,  maturing  remarkably  early.  Indications  of  ancient 
flitches  are  apparent  throughout  the  valley,  showing  plainly  the  existence  of  irriga- 
tion works  by  the  ancient  Aztecs.  Curiously  enough,  in  certain  instances,  the  identi- 
eal  roates  of  these  long-extinct  people  have  been  followed  for  considerable  distances 
by  their  modem  successors. 

THB  MB8AS. 

The  mesas  are  warmer,  and  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits.  The 
•oil  is  also  somewhat  different,  being  of  a  reddish  color,  loose  enough  to  receive  water 
without  causing  the  ground  to  bake,  and  while  of  a  loamy  nature,  is  more  sandy  or 
gravelly.  It  is  in  addition  lighter  but  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  raising  of  the 
lig,  the  olive,  and  the  various  kinds  of  wine  grapes.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  by 
several  of  the  most  experienced  wine  growers  of  California  that  these  very  mesas  are 
better  calculated  for  the  production  of  the  true  port  and  sherry  grapes  than  any  of 
the  lands  within  the  borders  of  their  own  grand  State.  It  is  claimed  that  wine  can 
be  made  possessing  great  preserving  qualities,  such  as  would  allow  of  improvement 
year  by  year  instead  of  deterioration.  These  lands  are  greater  in  area  than  those 
directly  upon  the  river,  and  almost  imperceptibly  slope  away  from  the  distant  moun- 
tains. The  drainage  is  aclmirable,  not  too  excessive,  and  just  sufficient  to  carry  off 
sorplns  water.  Vegetables,  grasses,  grains,  sugar  beets,  and  oane,  cotton,  and,  in 
truth,  almost  everything  can  be  successfully  raised. 

HIGH  PLAINS. 

These  Include  extensive  bodies  of  land  connecting  with  the  mesas  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Gila  VaUej'.  So  gradual  is  tbe  slope  that  they  hardly  deviate  from  the 
horizontal.  At  the  highest  point  southward  they  as  gently  incline  toward  the  Mexi- 
cta  line,  the  slope  in  this  case  being  directly  opposite  to  that  along  its  northern  base. 

In  the  latter  instance  it  is  first  toward  the  mesas,  and  from  thence,  indirectly,  to 
tile  river.  The  soil  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mesas,  the  two  classes  exhibiting 
common  characteristics.  Like  the  mesas,  these  plains  are  susceptible  of  tbe  highest 
cnltivation,  providing  always  that  ample  irrigation  facilities  are  aflbrded.  Here 
ind  there  they  are  crossed  arbitrarily  by  mouutain  ranges,  which  do  not  all  tend  in 
tbe  same  direction,  but  they  present  ito  imp:)rtant  engineering  obstacles  to  the  canal 
builder. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  bottoms  and  other  valley  lands,  as  well  as  the  mesas 
«nd  plains,  is  established  beyond  denial  by  actual  experimentation.  Neither  is  the 
•oil  likely  to  degenerate  in  the  foture,  for  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Will  it  last?" 
0.  L.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  recognized  expert  in  such  matters  upon  the  Pacific 
coast,  says : 

** To  this  query  the  ai^swer  in  general  is,  the  longer  land  is  properly  cultivated 
Md  properly  fertilized  the  stronger  and  more  productive  it  becomes.  While  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  valley  continue  to  disintegrate  under  the  operation  of 
the  elements,  and  while  the  detritus  thus  eliminated  continues  under  the  laws  of 
gravitation  to  descend  and  work  its  way  over  the  plains,  so  long  will  there  be  peren- 
nial additions  to  the  amount  of  producing  element  in  a  state  of  refinement  and 
Msimilation.  And  so  long  as  the  water  flowing  ftom  these  mountains,  holding  in 
•olation  the  debris,  which  always,  in  some  degree,  is  spread  upon  the  land  in  irriga- 
tion, so  long  will  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  soil  continue  to  receive  additions 
Upd  its  fecundic  power  continue  to  be  increased.  And  so  long  as  the  water  contain- 
mg  more  or  less  of  salts  and  ammoniac  compounds^  as  all  water  does,  is  used  for 
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irrigating  pnrposee,  and  so  long  as  the  process  of  cnltiyation  continues  to  throw  np 
the  soil,  exx>osin^  it  to  the  indi8|)en6able  and  ever-fractifyin^  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, so  long  will  the  soil  continue  to  be  refreshed  and  invigorated  and  prepared  to 
giye  large  rewards  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman." 

MOXTNTAINS. 

The  mountains  forming  the  last  and  outer  enyironments  are,  of  course,  in  no  way 
to  be  discnssed.  Nevertheless,  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  advancement  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  valley  by  shielding  more  or  less  the  lower  lands 
from  the  effects  of  the  high,  strong  winds  that  prevail  at  times.  They  also  form  a 
protection  and  shelter  to  range  cattle. 

The  total  acrea<;e  of  the  Gila  Valley  and  outskirting  lands,  as  Just  described,  is 
estimated  at  600,000  acres,  of  which  there  are  33,000  acres  of  bottoms,  97,000  acres 
of  higher  valley  lands,  and  470,000  acres  of  mesa  and  level  plains.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  valley  has  been  filed  upon  under  one  or  other  of  the  Congres- 
sional enactments.  The  entire  amount  under  actual  cultivation  will  probably  not 
exceed  15,000  acres  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  believed  that  durine  the  coming 
autumn  and  winter  from  3,000  to  5,000  acres  additional  will  be  worked. 

THB  YAXLKTS  OF  THE  COLORADO. 

Concerning  these  we  print  the  following,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  citisenV 
committee  of  Yuma  County,  which  report  lias  already  been  referred  to: 

"  Several  miles  above  Yuma,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Explorer's  Pass,  near  the 
Purple  Hills,  the  great  Colorado  Valley  proper  commences.  From  this  point  north- 
erly the  river  is  shut  in  by  cliffs  which,  with  intervening  mountain  systems,  abso- 
lutely preclude  the  possibility  of  canal  construction.  Passing  southward,  the 
cliffs  are  seen  to  graoually  disappear  until  they  become  merged  in  the  low  bottom 
lands.  The  valley  meanwhile  widens  with  every  mile  until  the  Gulf  of  California 
is  reached.  There  are  large  quantities  of  land  which  could  be  made  prodactive 
were  irrigation  practicable.  These  are  generally  fertile  bottoms,  inclining  toward 
the  river,  and  covered  in  spots  with  dense  undergrowth  and  cottonwood  and  mes- 
ouite  trees.  Considerable  of  the  valley  is  raised  above  the  river  as  much  as  100 
leet;  and  to  this  height  water  must  be  brought,  as  the  bottoms  are,  during  certain 
mouths,  completely  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  swollen  stream.  The  soil  is 
extraordinarily  rich,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  and 
all  the  textile  plants,  in  addition  to  an  extended  list  of  tropical,  semitropical,  and 
temperate  products.  According  to  careful  chemical  analysis,  the  fertilizing  reddish 
mud  carried  by  the  Colorado  closely  resembles  that  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  while 
its  volume  at  low  water  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authority  as  sufficient  to 
easily  irrigate  more  than  1,750,000  acres.'' 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  United  States,  or  probably  of  the  earth,  more  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  than  the  county  of  Tuma.  All  the  country  north,  east,  and  south  of 
Yuma  lies  directly  within  the  main  gold  belt  that  reaches  from  Alaska  to  Mexico. 

From  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  in  California,  to  the  Bonora  boundary  line 
the  mountains  an<l  hills  are  exceptionally  rich  in  the  precious  metal,  as  though 
demonstrating  the  theory  often  advanced  that  the  richest  gold  mines  are  found  bor- 
dering the  beds  of  extinct  oceans. 

The  great  Colorado  desert  was  once  an  inland  sea,  cut  off  centuries  and  perhaps 
ages  ago  f^om  the  main  ocean,  leaving  its  waters  to  evaporate  in  this  intense  heat 
Throughout  all  the  country  bordering  the  desert,  including  this  section,  rich  mines 
are  being  constantly  discovered,  and  some  of  recent  location  are  already  producing 
immense  profits.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Yuma  claims  exceedingly  rich  on  the  sur- 
face are  being  discovered,  and  all  signs  portend  a  great  mining  boom  for  this  coun- 
try, which  will  culminate  as  early  as  the  coming  fall  in  an  inroad  of  much  capital. 

Experts  are  arriving  everv  week,  and  mines  are  being  bonded  at  more  than  heavy 
prices.  It  seems  wonderful  to  believe  that  all  this  mineral  wealth  has  been  lying 
at  our  very  doors  for  so  many  years  without  a  taker;  but  the  tendency  of  prospectors 
is  to  go  a  lonff  way  off  to  strange  lands  rather  than  to  seek  for  mines  hi  a  county  as 
old  as  Ynma  County  and  so  accessible.  The  greater  the  distance,  the  hardship,  the 
danger,  the  greater  the  fascination  for  the  prospector.  Distance  seems  indeed  to 
lend  enchantment  to  the  view.  So  it  is  that  this  country  is  almost  a  virgin  field  for 
the  mine  hunter,  and  now,  with  the  few  hundreds  searching  in  its  monntuns,  its 
mineral  secrets  are  still  in  effect  secrets,  for  thousands  upon  thousands  might  be 
wandering  through  the  rock-ribbed  fastnesses  of  our  mountain  ranges  and  their 
presence  be  almost  unknown,  so  vast  is  the  extent  of  the  country. 
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The  prodneticm  of  precioue  metals  in  Tnma  County  is  now  $100,000  per  month,  and 
it  is  safe  to  prediet  that  within  a  year  the  output  will  increase  to  twice  that  amount. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  large  number  of  immensely  rich  gold  discoveries 
made  within  th<)  last  year,  on  which  extensive  development  work  is  now  being  done.' 
New  redaction  works  are  being  erected,  and  an  encouraging  enthusiasm  prevails 
tfarooghont  every  district  of  the  country.  While  Yuma  County  is  a  distinctively 
gold-producing  county,  other  metals  are  found  in  abundance,  though  not  extensively 
mined.  J>arge  quantities  of  lead  and  silver  ore  are  being  shipped  to  the  smelter  at 
San  Francisco  for  reduction,  and  despite  the  long  haul  and  high  freight  rates  yield 
handsome  profit  to  the  operators. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  flaxes  necessarv  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion  of  the  smelters,  the  erection  of  which  must  surely  follow  the  rapid  development 
of  immense  deposits  of  refractory  ores  recently  discovered.  The  establishment  of  a 
smelter  in  Yuma,  under  competent  management,  would  increase  the  production  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  to  a  marvelous  figure. 

Many  veins  of  copper  ore  of  a  high  grade,  all  of  which  carry  more  or  less  gold, 
have  been  located  within  the  last  few  months,  which  only  wait  the  oreation  of  a 
reduction  works  to  become  large  contributors  to  the  world's  wealth. 

The  placer  grounds  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the 
smaller  streams,  are  rich  in  gold,  and  only  await  the  investment  of  a  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  construct  storage  dams  and  erect  suitable  machinery  for  the  purpose  to  make 
Yama  County  the  most  productive  mining  district  of  the  Southwest.  Hundreds  of 
men  are  now  working  the  richest  ground  with  the  most  primitive  appliances,  snch 
ae  rockers  and  dry  washers,  and  making  good  wages. 

Of  the  rare  precious  metals  found  in  the  county,  cobalt,  bismuth,  vanadium, 
molybdenum  are  the  most  prominent.  Precious  stones,  such  as  garnets,  opals,  jas- 
per, turquoise,  tourmaline,  and  chalcedony  have  also  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  the  oounty,  but  as  yet  no  development  of  importance  has  been  done. 

PRODUCTS. 

Frait  cnlture  has  so  far  been  prosecuted  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  but 
enough  has  been  learned  from  experimental  tests  to  demonstrate  the  positive  feasi- 
bility of  not  only  producing  an  excelleut  quality  of  the  most  profitable  fruit,  but  also 
the  ability  to  raise  them  for  market  from  three  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  any  section 
of  Califomia. 

Concerning  the  various  products  of  the  county,  we  quote  again  from  the  report  of 
the  citizens'  committee : 

"The  orange,  lemon,  and  lime,  finding  soils  and  climate  congenial,  yield  in  abund- 
ance large,  clean- skinned,  and  exceedingly  luscious  fruit.  They  color  handsomely, 
contain  the  requisite  acidity  and  sweetness,  and  are  very  juicy. 

"  The  i^g  and  pomegranate  offer  a  character  of  fruit  that  almost  stamps  them  as 
indigenous.  The  latter  is  not  yet  recognized  to  any  ^eat  extent,  but  it  will  certainly 
become  an  important  factor  in  arboriculture  when  its  economic  qualities  are  better 
known.  As  to  the  fig,  the  most  desirable  variety  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
true  'White  Smyrna^ would  probably  prove  the  best,  and  that  its  yield  wouM  be 
prodigious  goes  without  saying,  for  the  tree  will  bear  three  crops  annually.  This 
assertion  is  based  upon  actual  productive  results  of  the  'Mediterranean  White'  fig, 
that  is  known  not  to  be  the  true  Smyrna. 

''The  grai>e  seizes  upon  what  is  proffered  to  it  and  becomes  hardy,  thrifty,  and 
adaptable.  The  choice  naturally  inclines  to  the  earliest  for  table  purposes.  What 
thoee  varieties  should  be  is  in  process  of  experiment  upon  a  scale  that  will  soon  solve 
the  qneetion,  but  it  may  be  said  that  all  kinds  mature  from  three  to  four  weeks 
before  they  do  in  Califomia.  They  attain  great  size,  cluster  tightly  on  the  bunches, 
are  firm  and  highly  colored,  and  possess  exquisite  flavor.  Heavy  wines  and  bran- 
dies of  a  snperexcellent  character  can  be  made,  but  with  light  wines  the  reverse  is 
tme,  for  everything  apparently  goes  to  saccharine.  For  ripening  wines  the  climatic 
eoDditions  are  admirable.  A  quantity  of  common  white  wine,  costing  45  cents  per 
gallon,  was  brought  here  from  Califomia  by  water  years  ago,  and,  on  being  found 
unsalable,  was  placed  in  cellars  and  its  history  almost  forgotten.  Nine  years  later 
the  wine  was  brought  to  light,  when  it  was  discovered  that  it  resembled  a  brown 
sherry,  rich  in  boquet,  smooth  as  oil,  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  It  was  carefully 
drawn  fh>m  the  casks,  bottled,  and  sold  at  $2.50  per  bottle. 

"Tito  olive  grows  luxuriantly,  and  will  in  the  future  become  a  most  profitable 
investment.  Whatever  its  characteristics  elsewhere,  here  it  requires  water  and  cul- 
tivation— the  more  water  the  better. 

''Tlie  mnlberry  matures  rapidly,  and  when  firmly  rooted  vigorously  withstands 
neat  heat  and  lack  of  water.  It  produces  an  early,  large,  and  sweet  imit,  and  is  a 
highly  desirable  tree  to  plant  along  the  canals  for  its  grateful  shade. 

*'Xhe  plum  can  be  easily  raised  from  the  seed.    It  fruits  early,  though  so  far  thf» 
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Todnct  does  not  commend  itself  particularly  for  table  use,  but  as  a  stock  upon  wbich 
o  ingraft  prunes,  or  even  superior  varieties  of  plumn,  it  is  everytbing  to  be  desired, 
in  experiment  in  tbis  line  witb  tbe  best  prune  known  in  California  showed  a  growth 
f  .23  inches  in  forty  days  from  the  insertion  of  the  graft. 

'^The  date  has  passed  beyond  conjecture.  Tbe  plant  produces  magnificently,  and 
ts  cultivation  will  be  prosecuted  more  extensively  this  winter  than  ever  before, 
lie  soil  is  in  every  way  Huitable,  and  with  occasional  cultivation  and  intelligent 
rrigation  a  quick  and  early  growth  is  assured. 

''Apricots  and  peaches  have  been  tested.  Tbey  mature  rapidly,  bear  choice  fruit, 
.nd  are  always  healthy,  giviqg  flattering  indications  of  future  success. 

*' As  facilities  increase  other  fruit  trees  will  be  introduced,  and  with  the  samecare 
hat  is  bestowed  upon  them  elsewhere  will,  so  soon  as  tbey  become  acclimated,  come 
o  a  yield  materially  in  advance  of  the  place  from  whence  they  came.  The  field  is 
oo  large  to  admit  of  extended  comment  at  this  time,  but  it  may  suffice  to  refer 
briefly  to  certain  other  products  which  may  in  time  equal,  if  not  surpass,  fruit  grow- 
ng  as  a  commercial  proposition,  as,  for  example,  cotton,  wild  hemp,  ramie,  sugar 
ane,  sugar  beets,  etc. 

**  Cotton  has  been  tried  from  time  to  time,  for  years,  with  varying  but  always  sat- 
sfactory  results,  and  even  then  without  care.  If  watered  regularly,  it  becomes  a 
arge  bush,  and  if  properly  pruned,  a  tree,  being  in  flower,  boll  and  cotton  the  year 
ound.  These  bushes  and  trees  have,  in  instances,  borne  steadily  for  fourteen  years. 
The  staple,  of  course,  diminishes  in  course  of  time,  but  at  ten  years  it  is  not  inferior 
o  the  average  staple  of  Western  India. 

''Wild  hemp  is  a  textile  plant  indigenous  to  the  country.  It  grows  freely  and 
nxuriantly  to  a  ^eat  height,  often  averaging  from  15  to  17  feet.  It  hns  a  long, 
trong  fiber,  and  is  frequently  worked  into  nets  and  fishing  lines  by  the  Yuma 
ndians.  Convulnive  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  this  plant,  with  the  prao- 
ical  result  of  fixing  its  value  among  the  fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
kt  about  $160  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  After  proper  bleaching  and  manipulation,  a 
beautiful  fiber  has  beeu  produced  and  manufactured  into  colored  fabrics,  taking  the 
Lye  and  retaining  tbe  elasticity  and  luster  exactly  as  well  as  the  fabrics  of  true  flax 
md  ramie.  It  seeds  itself  annually,  and,  immediately  following  the  overflows  of 
be  Colorado  River,  takes  possession  of  every  nook,  comer,  and  open  area,  to  the 
ixclusion  of  everything  else.  It  covers  not  less  than  100  square  miles  in  an  unbroken 
tretch,  commencing  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  and  extending 
on  thward  along  the  river  to  Hardy's,  Colorado,  below  the  point  where  the  rising  tides 
►f  the  Gulf  of  California  force  back  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  proper. 

"The  fibrous  plant  ramie  has  been  given  a  partial  trial.  The  soil,  on  analysis, 
vas  found  to  contain  all  the  essential  properties  to  render  the  most  favorable  results, 
mt  the  absence  of  water,  together  with  injudiciously  planting  the  roots  too  late, 
etarded  the  growth.  Enongh  data  was  obtained,  however,  to  warrant  the  belief 
hat  this  will  eventually  become  one  of  our  most  important  industries. 

"  Sugar  cane  has  been  fairly  tested  with  the  Sonora  cane.  Tbe  growth  was  surpris- 
Qgly  Rreat,  and  the  percentage  of  juice  much  increased  over  the  yield  at  the  place 
rom  which  it  was  originally  brought.  A  superior  quality  of  panocha  and  syrup 
vas  manufactured,  the  prices  realized  leaving  handsome  margins  for  profit,  llie 
apricionsuess  of  the  water  supply,  as  in  tbe  case  of  ramie,  dissolved  the  industry, 
md  it  has  not  since  been  revived. 

"The  sugar  beet  promises  better  results  for  the  future  than  many  of  the  products 
ilready  mentioned  as  prominent  in  tbe  same  direction.  Samples  not  fully  matured 
solarized  17  per  cent.  With  proper  cultivation  the  percentage  can  be  raised  to  from 
10  to  25,  and,  besides,  will  harvest  two  crops  each  year. 

"Wheat  does  splendidly,  but  complete  data  are  not  at  hand  from  which  to  compute 
he  average  yield.  In  one  instance,  however,  483  pounds  seeded  to  20  acres,  about  9 
ailes  east  ot  Yuma,  on  the  Gila  River,  returned  52,750  pounds,  after  having  been 
rrigated  five  times.  This  was  sold  in  San  Francisco,  bringing  50  cents  per  cental 
»ver  every  other  kind  then  in  the  market.  The  grain  is  remarkable  for  its  plump, 
>erry-like  appearance.  Tbe  winter  and  spring  are  warm  enough  to  innure  a  vigorous 
^owth,  and  cool  enough  in  April  and  May  to  allow  the  heads  to  fill  out  without 
hriveling.  It  is  so  perfect  as  to  sell  for  seed,  and,  so  far  as  known,  is  proof  against 
nst.    Two  crops  are  raised  annually. 

"Barley  also  does  well,  and  will  produce  two  crops — ^the  first  yielding  from  35  to 
.0  bushels  of  barley  and  the  second  a  large  amount  of  hay. 

"Com  is  produced  in  great  quantity,  yields  enormously,  and  can  be  grown  the 
^ear  round.  The  'Cocopah'  corn  is  noted  for  sweetness,  plumpness,  earliness,  and 
or  its  firm  and  solid  grains.  Five  weeks  after  planting,  roasting  ears  are  plentiful. 
This  variety  commands  a  ready  sale  at  higher  prices  than  any  other  kind. 

"Alfalfa  will  cut  from  live  to  seven  times  at  an  average  of  2|  tous  to  the  acre. 
Sight  acres,  but  one  year  old,  have  this  year  yielded  74  tons,  with  more  cuttings  yet 
o  be  mule.    The  hay  brings  $15  per  ton. 
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REPORT 

OF  THB 

GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO  FOR  THE  TEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1898. 


Santa  Fb,  N.  Mbx.,  October  1, 1898. 
Sib:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
transmit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1898,  showing  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
Territory  during  that  period. 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following  subjects  contained 
in  my  report:  Statehood,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool;  remarks  concerning 
the  old  adobe  palace  at  Santa  Fe;  irrigation,  population,  increased 
valuations,  sugar-beet  culture,  appropriations,  and  New  Mexico's  war 
record. 

Referring  again  to  the  above  subjects,  I  wish  to  call  your  particular 
attention  to  the  report  on  irrigation  gotten  up  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Harroun, 
G.  £.  This  report  has  taken  considerable  time  and  attention,  and  is 
wortJiy  of  more  than  a  passing  consideration,  irrigation  being  a  most 
important  factor  in  our  Territory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sii:,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Miguel  A.  Otebo, 
Oovemor  of  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Sbcbbtaby  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washingtony  D.  0. 


HEW  MEXICO. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  an  average  breadth  of  335  miles; 
length  of  eastern  boundary,  345  miles;  length  of  western  boundary, 
390  miles. 

By  geographical  divisions  New  Mexico  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  State  of  Colorado,  on  the  east  by  the  public  domain  and  the  State 
of  Texas,  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Texas  aud  the  Mexican  States 
of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

Of  the  123,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  79,000,000  acres,  there  are 
about  24,000,000  acres  contained  in  land  grants,  Indian  and  military 
reservations,  railroad  grants,  and  Government  entries,  which  leaves  an 
available  area  of  about  55,000,000  acres  of  land,  capable  of  supporting 
a  population  of  several  millions  of  people. 

Should  Congress  see  fit  to  admit  New  Mexico  into  the  union  of  the 
StateSi  she  win  be  the  fourth  in  area. 
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The  Territory  of  Kew  Mexico  is  rich  in  everjrthing  that  constitntes 
the  wealth  of  nations — iron,  coal,  lead,  silver,  gold,  mica,  limestone, 
sandstone,  marble,  gypsnm,  soda,  fireclay,  etc.,  in  endless  varieties 
and  inexhaustible  qaan titles. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTER. 

Territorial  officers, ^GovemoT  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Miguel  A.NOtero, 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.;  private  .secretary  to  governor,  Miss  N.  P.  Crane,  Sauta  Fe, 
N.  Mex.;  secretary  of  the  Territory,  George  H.Wallace;  clerk  in  secretary's  office, 
C.  P.  Wallace;  solicitor-general,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  auditor,  Marcelino  Garcia; 
treasurer,  Samuel  Eldodt;  superintendent  of  Territorial  penitentiary,  Edward  H. 
Hergmaun;  superintendent  puV)lic  instruction,  Manuel  C.  de  Baca;  librarian,  Jose 
Segura;  adjutant-general,  William  H.  Whiteman;  mine  inspector,  J.  W.  Fleming; 
coal-oil  inspector,  John  S.  Clark. 

Judiciary. — Chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial 
district,  William  J.  Mills;  clork,  Secundino  Romero;  clerk  of  the  su|)reme  court, 
Jose  D.  Sena.  Associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court :  First  judicial  district,  John 
R.  McFie;  clerk,  A.  M.  Bergere.  Judge  second  district,  J.  W.  Crumpacker;  clerk, 
H.P.Owen,  judge  third  judicial  district,  Frank  W.  Parker;  clerk,  J.  P.Mitchell. 
Judge  of  the  Hfth  judicial  district,  Charles  Leland ;  clerk,  John  £.  Griffith. 

Deletjate  in  Congress. — H.  B.  Fergussou. 

Surveyor-general. — Quinby  Vance. 

United  Slates  rerimue  collector, — A.  L.  Morrison. 

United  States  district  attorney. — W,  B.  Childers. 

United  States  marshal, — C.  M.  Foraker. 

Deputy  United  States  marshal.— C.  A.  Coddington. 

Registers  and  receivers^  land  offices. — M.  R.  Otero,  register,  and  Edward  F.  Hobart, 
receiver,  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.;  Emile  Solignac,  register,  and  H.  D. Bowman, receiver, 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. ;  Howard  Leland,  register,  and  George  R.  Guyer,  receiver,  Ros- 
well,  N.  Mex. ;  Edward  Fox,  register,  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  receiver,  Folsom,  N.  Mex. 

District  attorneys. — Charles  A.  Spiess,  Santa  Fe:  John  D.  Bryan,  La8'Cruce8;.T.  A. 
Finical,  Albuquerque;  T.  S.  Heflin,  Silver  City ;  L.  C.  Fort,  Las  Vegas;  John  Frank- 
lin, Roswell;  S.  Alexander,  Socorro;  J.  Leahy,  Raton;  E.  W.  Hulbert,  Lincohi, 
N.  Mex. 

Public  printer. — J.  D.  Hughes. 

Indian  agent. — N.  S.  Walpole. 

Court  of  Private  Land  Claims, — Chief  justice,  Joseph  R.  Reed.  .Justices:  W.  W. 
Murray,  Henry  C.  Sluss,  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  and  Wilber  Stone;  attorney,  Matthew 
G.  Reynolds;  clerk,  J.  H.  Reeder. 

Officers  of  Territorial  institutions. — The  governor  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  following  institu- 
tions: The  University  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum, 
and  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico. — Regents:  W.  B.  Childers,  Albuquerque;  E.  S.  Stover, 
Albuqneroue;  Juan  C.  Armijo  and  F.  W.  Clancy,  Albuquerque;  H.  L.  Waldo,  Lae 
Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Regents:  G.  A.  Richardson, 
Roswell;  A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas;  Jacinto  Armijo,  Las  Cruces;  P.  H.  Cilrran  and 
J.  D.  Bowman,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Normal  School^  Silver  City. — Regents:  J.  W.  Fleming,  Silver  City; 
W.  G.  Ritch,  Engle;  J.  A.  Mahoney,  W.  A.  Hawkins,  and  Jo.  E.  Sheridan,  Silver  Ci^, 
N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Normal  School,  at  Las  Fiw/o*.— Regents :  C.  L.  Rudolph,  Las  Vegas; 
Charles  Ilfeld,  Las  Vegas;  M.W.Browne,  Las  Vegas;  Frank  Springer,  Las  Vegas; 
Rev.  George  Selby,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  Socorro, — Trustees :  J.  P.  McGrorty,  Doming ;  John  Y. 
Hewitt,  White  Oaks;  Juan  Jose  Baca,  Socorro ;  J.  G.  Fitch,  Socorro;  C.  T.  Brown, 
Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

Netv  Mexico  Military  Institute,  Rostoell. — Regents:  Joseph  C.Lea, Roswell;  Nathan 
Jaffa,  Roswell ;  J.  O.  Cameron,  Eddy;  John  W.  Poe,  Roswell;  Robert  S.Hamilton, 
Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum,  Las  Veg<is, — Directors:  F.  S. Crosson,  Raton ;  M.Bruns- 
wick, Lae  Vegas;  J.  W.  Zollars,  Las  Vegas;  Benigno  Romero,  Las  Vegas;  F.  H. 
Pierce,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Territorial  board  of  education  of  New  Mexico, — Members :  Governor ;  superintend- 
ent public  instruction;  president  of  St.MichaePs  College  at  Santa  Fe;  president  of 
University  of  New  Mexico ;  president  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  at  Las 
Cmcee,  N,  Mex. 
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Board  ofpenUmHary  commissUmera, — C.  F.  Easley,  Santa  Fe ;  O.  A.  Hadley, Watrons ; 
HeDTY  J.  Yoang)  Cerro ;  F.  Miera,  Miera;  8.  Baca,  Lincoln ;  J.  F.  Chavez,  Finos  Wells; 
D.  8.  MiUer,  Lake  Valley. 

Capitol  cuaiodian  oommtttoe.— Secretary  of  the  Territory  ex  ofQcio,  Santa  Fe ;  Mannel 
Valdez,  Santa  Fe;  Solomon  Spiegelberg,  Santa  Fe. 

TnritorioX  hoard  of  equalization, — Komulo  Martinez,  first  judicial  district,  Santa  Fe; 
Thomas  Hoghee,  second  judicial  district,  Albuquerque;  D.  C.  Hobart,  third  judicial 
district,  Silver  City;  J.  S.  Duncan,  fourth  judicial  district,  Las  Vegas;  Qeorge  L. 
Ulriek,  fifth  judicial  district,  Whiteoaks. 

Cattle  eanitary  board.— J.  F.  Hinkle,  Lower  Penasco ;  W.  H.  Jack,  Silver  City ;  F.  J. 
Otero,  Albuquerque ;  T.  E.  Mitchell,  Clayton ;  M.  N.  Chaffln,  Las  Vegas. 

Board  of  medical  examinere.—Q.  8.  Easterday,  Albuquerque;  W.  Eggert,  Santa  Fe; 
J.  H.  Sloan,  Santa  Fe;  Joseph  Cunningham,  Las  Vegas;  W.  R.  Tipton,  Las  Vegas; 
C.  B.  Kohlhansen,  Raton ;  J.  W.  Kensinger,  Roswell. 

Board  of  dental  examinere, — J.  B.  Brady,  Santa  Fe;  F.  E.  Olney,  Las  Vegas*;  L.  H. 
Chamberlin,  Albuquerque ;  W.  H.  White,  Silver  City ;  A.  A.  Bearup,  Roewell. 

Members  of  the  boar  a  of  pharmacy. — ^A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  Fe;  W.  C.  Porterfield, 
Silver  City;  B.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque;  E.  G.  Murphy,  Las  Vegas;  M.  G.  Padin, 
Whiteoaks. 

Mewibere  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, — J.  D.  Hughes,  first  judicial  district,  Santa 
Fe;  F.  Lowenthal,  second  judicial  district,  Albuquerque ;  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  third 
jodicial  district,  Las  Cruces;  F.  A.  Manzanares,  fourth  judicial  district,  East  Las 
Vegas;  Lucius  Dills,  fifth  judicial  district,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 


Begister  of  the  thirty-second  legislative  assembly, 
COUNCIL. 


John  Morrow 
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OIMbE.  Smith 
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Jot6  Pablo  Sandoval. 
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Antonio  OriU,jr 

Hercnlano  Garcia 
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tI.8.Betflmaij. ...... 
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Districts,  by  connties. 

Francixw  Miera 

Miera 
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Eaet  Las  Vegas  x . .  x  ^ . . » *  ^ 

San  Mignei  and  Gnadalnpe. 
Do. 

Placido  SandoTal 

El  Porvenir." 

Antonio Joaenh 

0  jo  Caliente 

Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and  San  Juan. 
Do. 

J.  M.  Archuleta,  ir    

Lamberton 

Cbariee  A.  Spieea 

Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe. 

Thomas  Ha  irhefl 

Albnqaerqae 

Bernalillo. 

T.A.Finieal. 

do 

Do. 

J. Fnacdsoo  Chavez 

Pinos  Wells 

Valencia. 

W.B.  Martin 

Prisco 

Socorro  and  Sierra. 

AB.Pall 

I^as  Cmces 

Dni)T)A  ApAaiid  Grant. 

GcorseCnrrv 

Roswell 

Grant,  Donna  Ana,  Lincoln,  Chares, 
and  Eddy. 
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Raton 

Cleveland  .... 
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Sanlgnaoio... 

Chaperito 

Watrous 

Anton  Chioo.. 

Santa  Fe 
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Lumberton... 
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Las  Cruces  . . . 
Pinos  Altos... 

Doming 

Eddy.T 


Colfax. 
Mora. 
Union. 
San  Miguel. 

Do. 

Do. 
Guadalupe. 
Santa  Fe. 

Do. 
Taos. 

Rio  Arriba. 
Taos,  Rio  Ajrrlba,  and  San  Juan. 

Do 
Bernalillo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Valencia. 

Do. 
Socorro  and  Sierra. 

Do. 
7)onna  Ana. 
Grant 

Donna  Ana  and  Grant 
Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy. 
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POPULATION. 

The  means  of  obtaining  an  accurate  coont  of  the  population  of  the 
Territory  has  not  improved  since  my  last  report  to  you.  For  that 
reason,  the  population  can  only  be  estimated,  and  without  even  the 
data  which  I  had  at  hand  when  I  made  my  last  report.  The  estimate 
last  year  was  made  on  the  result  of  the  general  election  held  in  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1896,  the  returns  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  general 
election  held  in  the  Territory. 

From  information  which  I  have  received  in  response  to  inquiries 
addressed  to  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
present  population,  I  find  that  the  greatest  gain  in  population  was 
made  in  the  principal  cities  and  mining  districts  of  the  Territory. 
There  has  also  been  quite  an  influx  of  new  residents  to  the  following 
districts  which  lie  in  the  counties  of  San  Juan,  Colfax,  Lincoln,  Eddy, 
and  Chavez.  The  mining  districts  of  New  Mexico  continue  to  hold  out 
attractive  allurements  to  prospectors,  the  mining  industry  having 
received  a  great  impetus  in  tbe  districts  of  Cochiti,  Red  River  City, 
Elizabethtown,  San  Pedro  and  Golden,  and  in  Grant  and  Socorro 
counties. 

The  construction  of  irrigating  ditches  and  reservoirs  in  the  arid 
-regions  is  reclaiming  vast  areas  and  preparing  them  for  cultivation. 
The  home  seeker,  coming  firom  the  more  densely  populated  North  and 
East,  finds  the  conditions  so  favorable  to  the  production  of  fruits  and 
grains  that  each  year  he  induces  more  and  more  of  his  neighbors  from 
his  old  home  to  follow  his  example  and  take  up  the  new  lands  of  New 
Mexico  and  convert  them  into  homes. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  population  by  counties  is  as  nearly 
correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  to  wit: 

Bernalillo 1...  35,000 

Chavez 5,000 

Colfax 14,000 

Dona  Ana 14^500 

Eddy 4,000 

Grant 14,000 

Guadalupe 7,500 

Lincoln 10,000 

Mora 17,000 

Kio  Arriba 19,000 

Santa  Fe 21,000 

San  Miguel 85,000 

San  Juan 4,600 

Sierra 5,600 

Socorro 19,000 

Taos 18,000 

Union 7,000 

Valencia 14,000 

Total 257,000 

The  Indian  population  is  estimated  as  follows: 

FnebloB 8,000 

Jicarillas 8^ 

Mesoaleros w 

Nav^jos .-  16,000 

Total   25,900 

This  makes  a  total  population  of  the  Territory  of  282,900. 
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Opficb  of  the  Adjutant-General, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  June  SO,  1898. 
Sir:  Replying  to  yonr  request  of  this  date  to  furnish  a  report  of  the  operations  of 
l^e  National  Guard  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  its  condition  on  the  SOth 
day  of  June,  18^,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  I  can  do  little  else  than  point  with 
pride  to  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  several  organizations  of  the  National  Guard  of  New 
Mexico,  as  evidence  of  the  patriotism  and  martial  spirit  of  its  memhers,  and  of  their 
▼iUineness  to  offer  up  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country  and  its  honor,  and  who 
bave  &ns  faithfully  and  loyally  vindicated  the  purpose  of  its  organization  in  speed- 
ily rallying  to  the  country  a  hody  of  trained,  intelligent,  well-disciplined  citizen 
Boldiera  in  the  first  hour  of  its  need. 

Under  the  President's  call  for  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  war  against  Spain  the 
quota  of  New  Mexico  was  fixed  at  four  troops  of  cavalry — 342  men  and  15  commis- 
sioned officers — all  of  whom  were  promptly  recruited,  were  among  the  first  to 
answer  "ready,"  and  were  immediately  sent  to  the  seat  of  war,  where  they  com- 
prise the  New  Mexico  Squadron  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
known  as  the  **  Bough  Biders,''  and  gallantly  have  they  served,  and  won  for  themselves 
imperishahle  renown. 

The  following  is  a  roster  of  the  field  and  staff  and  troop  officers  and  non- 
eommissioned  staff  of  the  New  Mexico  Squadron  of  the  First  United  States  Volun- 
teer Cavalry,  mustered  in  May  7,  1898: 

Mi^.  H.  B.  nersey,  commanding :  First  Lieut.  James  A.  Massey,  assistant  surgeon ; 
Herbert  J.  Bankin,  James  B.  Brady,  hospital  stewards. 

Troop  £. — Frederick  H.  Muller,  captain;  William  £.  Griffin,  first  lieutenant; 
8herrard  Coleman,  second  lieutenant. 

Troop  F.— Maximiliano  Luna,  captain;  Horace  W.  Weakley,  first  lieutenant; 
Maxwell  Reyes,  second  lieutenant. 

2Voop  if. --George  Curry,  captain ;  William  H.  Kelly,  first  lieutenant;  Charles  L. 
Ballard,  second  lieutenant. 

Troop  G. — ^W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  captain;  John  W.  Green,  first  lieutenant;  David  J. 
Leahy,  second  lieutenant. 

Troop  I. — Frederick  W.  Weintge,  first  lieutenant. 

Under  the  President's  second  call  for  volunteers  the  quota  of  New  Mexico  was  four 
companies  of  infantry— 424  men  and  15  commissioned  officers.  The  quota  was 
promptly  filled,  and  officers  and  men  sent  to  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.,  where  they 
constitute  the  New  Mexico  hattalion  of  the  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Indian  Territory  regiment  of  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  where  they  now  are, 
ready  for  the  field,  and  fearing  nothing  but  that  the  war  may  be  over  before  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  following  is  a  roster  of  the  field  and  staff  and  company  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned staff  of  the  New  Mexico  battalion  of  the  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
«nd  Indian  Territory  regiment  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry : 

Lieut  Col.  David  D.  Mitchell,  commanding;  First  Lieut.  H.  M.  Smith,  assistant 
snrgeon ;  Ernest  C.  A.  Barber,  hospital  steward. 

Company:  John  Borradaile,  captain;  Louis  H.  Chamberlain,  first  lieutenant; 
Louis  A.  M.  McBae,  second  lieutenant.    Mustered  in  July  6, 1898. 

Company:  William  Clifford  Eeid,  captain:  William  O.  Morrison,  first  lieutenant; 
Albert  L.  Comstock,  second  lieutenant.    Mustered  in  July  11,  1898. 

Company:  William  Strover,  captain;  Page  B.  Otero,  first  lieutenant;  John  W. 
Catron,  second  lieutenant.    Mustered  in  July  13, 1898. 

Company :  Albert  B.  Fall,  captain ;  Charles  G.  Cruickshank,  first  lieutenant ;  Neill 
Edwards  Bailey,  second  lieutenant.    Mustered  in  July  18, 1898. 

Of  the  personnel  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  two  New  Mexico  volunteer  battal- 
i<ni8,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  in  physique,  in  drill,  discipline,  and  all  soldierly  qual- 
ities they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Volunteer  Army. 
In  the  few  opportunities  they  have  had  to  face  the  enemy  they  have  shown  wonderful 
courage  and  fortitude  and  conducted  themselves  like  veterans. 

Of  the  29  commissioned  officers  in  the  two  battalions,  14  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  active  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  and  several  others  had  at  one 
time  belonged  to  that  organization. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  National  Guard  organizations  have  been 
Isft  without  commissioned  officers,  and  for  that  reason  are  in  a  manner  disorganized, 
I  ttn  unable  to  obtain  reports  as  to  the  number  of  men  from  the  National  Guard  who 
lukve  enlisted  in  the  Unit-ed  States  volunteer  service.    Company  G,  stationed  at  Albn- 

Cque;  Company  I,  stationed  at  Las  Vegas,  of  the  First  Infantry  Begiment,  and 
p  E  of  the  First  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  have  practically  disappeared, 
both  as  to  officers  and  men.  This  is  also  true  in  a  measure  as  to  the  enlisted  men  of 
Troop  C  of  the  First  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Aztec ;  and  all  of  the  organizations  have  con- 
tributed more  or  less  officers  and  men  to  the  grand  cause.    I  tldnk  it  is  safe  to  say. 
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that  of  aboat  1,100  officers  and  men  fVom  New  Mexico  (aboat  200  enlisting  in  other 
States  and  in  the  Regular  Army)  in  the  present  war,  at  least  one-half  were  National 
Guard  members. 

In  Tiew  of  the  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  how  long  the  war  may  continne,  and 
knowing  that  a  third  call  for  volunteers  would  have  the  effect  to  again  disorgiuiize. 
it  has  been  thought  expedient  not  to  attempt  a  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard 
until  the  war  shill  be  over. . 

Very  respectfnlly,  Wiluam  H.  Whiteman, 

Adjutant-General, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Gavemar  of  New  Mexico. 

NEW  MEXICO'S  WAR  RECORD. 

Since  New  Mexico  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  by  the  forma- 
tion of  her  Territorial  government,  she  has  never  failed  to  give  a  prompt 
response  to  the  nation's  call  tor  soldiers.  The  loyalty  and  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  can  not  be  saccessMly  questioned  in 
view  of  her  war  record. 

THE  INDIAN  WAR^ 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Territory  the  frequent  Indian  outbreaks 
were  a  source  of  great  danger  and  distress  in  the  West.  New  Mexico 
had  her  full  share  of  suffering  from  this  cause. 

The  large  number  of  Indian  depredation  claims  now  in  progress  of 
adjudication  by  the  Government  affords  some  idea  of  the  destruction 
of  property  by  the  Indians,  but  numerous  graves,  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Territory,  testify  to  the  loss  of  human  lives  and  the  valor 
of  her  native  people.  Happily  those  days  of  death  and  destruction 
are  gone,  and  gone  forever,  by  reason  of  the  wise  and  humane  policy 
of  our  Government  towards  the  Indians. 

In  those  early  wars  New  Mexico  rendered  material  assistance  to  the 
Government  by  organizing  and  equipping  her  militia  and  sending  them 
into  the  field,  where  they  rendered  valuable  services  in  subduing  those 
savage  tribes.  Several  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  Territory 
served  as  soldiers  during  those  Indian  wars,  but  I  regret  that,  owing  to 
primitive  methods  of  keeping  records  in  those  early  days,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  give  an  accurate  list  either  of  those  engaged  or  of  those 
who  fell  in  those  wars. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

In  the  war  between  the  States,  commonly  called  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, New  Mexico  responded  promptly,  and,  according  to  the  records, 
sent  into  the  field  in  defense  of  the  Union  6,561  soldiers,  a  large  majority 
of  whom  were  natives.  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  of 
these  were  enlisted  for  three  years;  they  were  engaged  at  Valverde, 
Olorietta  Mountains,  San  Augustine,  Peralta,  and  other  battles,  and 
277  of  them  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  from  wounds  and  other  causes. 

Many  citizens  of  New  Mexico  entered  the  Union  Army  in  other  reg- 
iments and  at  other  places,  so  that  the  records  do  not  show  the  entire 
number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  Territory.  I  ftilly  believe,  from 
investigation,  that  New  Mexico  furnished  about  9,500  soldiers  to  the 
Union  Army  during  the  civil  war,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Territory,  and  none  at  all  to  the  Confederate  army, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain. 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

When  war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  New 
Mexico  was  alive  with  enthusiasm.    A  telegram  from  the  War  Depart- 
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ment,  aathorizing  the  enlistmeut  of  a  sqaadron,  or  foar  troops,  of  cav- 
alry for  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  was  received  by 
me  on  the  25th  day  of  April  last,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  May  following 
tbe  entire  number  was  mustered  in  in  accordance  with  the  call,  and 
they  left  Santa  Fe  on  the  following  day.  May  7,  for  the  concentration 
camp  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Later,  a  call  was  received  for  100  more 
men  from  New  Mexico  for  the  same  regiment,  and  they  were  recruited, 
mastered  in,  and  went  to  the  front  within  ten  days  after  the  call  was 
received. 

For  this  regiment,  now  familiarly  known  as  "Roosevelt's  Rough 
Eiders,"  New  Mexico  furnished  about  600  officers  and  men.  A  large 
majority  of  these  were  young  men,  many  of  them  being  under  the  age 
of  21  years,  and  were  recruited  from  all  the  walks  of  life.  Among 
them  were  many  college  students,  business  men,  clerks,  ranchmen,  cow- 
boys, and  miners.  Most  of  them  were  accustomed  to  the  saddle  and 
capable  of  being  ideal  cavalry  soldiers.  These  men,  with  their  regi- 
ment, participa^  in  the  battle  of  Las  Guasimas  and  the  daring  charge 
and  captare  of  San  Juan  Hill  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  their  deeds 
of  valor,  now  known  to  the  nation  and  the  civilized  world,  will  in  future 
form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  our  military  history. 

Of  this  regiment  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  kindly  said,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  me — 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  25, 1898, 

Hy  Dear  Gk>VKRNOR:  I  write  yon  a  line  just  to  tell  you  how  admirably  tbe  New 
Mexico  troopers  in  the  battalion  of  the  Rough  Riders  which  I  bave  commanded 
before  Santiago  have  behaved.  Three  of  the  eight  troops  with  me  were  from  New 
Mexico,  being  commanded  by  Captains  Mnller,  Luna,  and  Llewellyn.  All  three 
captains  and  all  three  troops  distinguished  themselves.  As  for  the  troopers  them- 
selves, I  can  not  say  too  mnch  for  their  daring  and  resolution  in  battle,  their  patient 
eodarance  of  every  kind  of  hardship  and  labor,  and  their  discipline,  ready  obedi- 
ence, and  order  in  camp,  these  last  qualities  being  as  indispensable  to  soldiers  as 
coarage  itaelf.  I  am  more  than  proud  to  be  in  the  same  regiment  with  them.  1  can 
imagiue  no  greater  honor  than  to  have  commanded  such  men. 

Among  the  promotions  which  it  gave  me  peculiar  satisfaction  to  recommend  were 
those  of  Sergeant  Dame,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  of  Lieutenant  Keyes,  to  be  adjutant. 

Captains  Muller,  Llewellyn,  and  Luna  have  all  three  shown  such  gallantry  and 
efficiency  that  it  would  be  ditticull  to  distinguish  between :any  two  of  them.  Cap- 
tain Mnller  and  Captain  Llewellvn  were  un<ler  my  immediate  eyes  in  both  fights. 
In  the  charge  on  the  first  hill  in  the  Santiago  fight  they  were  with  me,  and  their  two 
guidons,  with  that  of  Captain  Luna,  were  planted  on  the  hill  before  any  others, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment.  In  both  fights  Captain  Luna  was,  as  it  happened, 
also  under  my  immediate  eye,  and  1  was  more  than  pleased  at  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  led  his  men  into  the  hottest  fire.  All  three  met  instantly  every  demand  1 
made  on  their  courage  and  capacity,  and  I  made  very  many,  for  we  have  had  hard 
fighting. 

I  only  wiah  I  could  get  my  remaining  troops,  and  lead  them  all  in  the  Porto  Rico 
expedition. 

With  great  regard,  I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

Thbodore  Roosevklt, 
Colonel  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Oteko. 

Still  another  call  was  received  from  the  War  Department  for  four 
oompanies  of  infantry,  to  form  a  part,  or  one  battalion,  of  a  regiment 
called  the  Arizona-New  Mexico-Oklahoma- Indian  Territory  United 
States  Volunteer  Infantry.  Within  a  very  few  days  after  this  call  was 
received  the  15  officersaod  424  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  left 
New  Mexico  for  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.  These  four  companies  were 
fecmited  at  four  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Territory — Santa  Fe,  Las 
Vegas,  Albuquerque,  and  Las  Cruces.  Men  from  all  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ntory  enlisted  in  them^  and  these  soldiers  were  composed  of  robust  ^nd 
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enthusiastic  young  men  who  are  creditable  alike  to  the  Territory  and 
the  nation. 

More  men  responded  under  each  call  than  were  required  to  fill  our 
quota,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  serve  their  country,  it  is  estimated 
that  150  enlisted  in  the  Kegolar  Army  and  in  regiments  from  the  States, 
and  some  of  whom  are  now  with  the  army  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Thus  New  Mexico  has  furnished  1,089  soldiers  for  the  late  war,  and 
would  and  could  have  furnished  many  more  had  the  opportunity  been 
afforded  us. 

STATEHOOD. 

I  would  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  made  in  my  last 
report  with  reference  to  the  early  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State 
of  the  Union;  the  reasons  given  at  that  time  for  such  admission  are 
strongernow  by  reason  of  increased  population,  wealth  and  intelligence. 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  February  2,  1848,  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hi- 
dalgo,'' it  was  provided  that  "  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  war 
and  under  that  treaty  should  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution." 

Since  that  time,  California  and  Colorado  have  been  admitted,  and 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (which  was  formerly  a  county  of  this  Terri- 
tory) have  been  refnsed  that  privilege,  and,  I  might  say,  right.  For 
fifty  years  the  Territory,  through  its  legislature  and  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  governors,  has  been  asking  for  this  recognition  guar- 
anteed by  solemn  stipulations.  As  long  ago  as  1850  New  Mexico  adopted 
a  State  constitution  and  elected  a  governor  and  two  United  {States  ^n- 
ators,  and  its  admission  was  only  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  the 
celebrated  "compromise  measures  of  that  year."  Twenty  years  after- 
wards it  held  a  constitutional  convention  which  formulated  a  most 
admirable  constitution.  In  1876  a  bill  to  admit  it  to  statehood, 
together  with  Colorado,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  only  failed 
to  become  a  law  by  nonconcurrence  in  an  amendment  to  that  biH 
Again,  in  1889,  there  was  a  constitutional  convention,  lasting  nearly  a 
month,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  ability,  and  their 
labors  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  constitution  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  was  the  best  formulated  in  the  United  States. 
Copies  were  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  several  bills  were 
introduced  for  its  admission ;  and  since  that  time,  each  session  of  Con- 
gress has  seen  bills  introduced  by  members  of  both  political  parties  for 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  which  have  so  far  failed,  and 
for  which  failure  no  good  reason  has  been  given.  Another  bill  for  this 
purpose  will  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  and  I 
urge  its  earnest  consideration  in  behalf  of  the  quarter  of  a  million 
people  of  this  Territory. 

The  organization  of  civil  government  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
was  unique.  The  organic  act  establishing  the  Territory  was  approved 
September  30, 1850;  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peac^  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  was  had  May  30, 1848,  and  proclamation 
thereof  made  July  4, 1848,  just  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  capture  of 
Santiago.  But  two  years  prior  to  that  time  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  established  through  its  military  authority  a  complete  code  of 
civil  laws  for  the  future  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  at  that  time 
(consisted  of  the  present  Territory,  all  of  Arizona,  aud  the  southerp  bftlf 
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of  Colorado.  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1846,  Brig.  Gen.  S.  W. 
Kearny,  in  command  of  the  army  of  invasion,  issued  and  proclaimed 
to  the  x)eople  a  "bill  of  rights,''  which  is  still  retained  on  the  statute 
unchanged.  On  the  same  day  he  proclaimed  "the  Kearny  Code," 
which  was  reenacted  by  the  legislature  in  1865  and  nearly  all  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  still  in  force;  and  on  the  same  day,  by  virtu^of 
his  authority  as  brigadier- general,  he  appointed  the  following  list  of  civil 
officers:  Charles  Bent,  to  be  governor;  Donaciauo  Vigil,  to  be  secre- 
tary; Richard  Dallam,  to  be  marshal;  Frank  P.  Blair,  to  be  United 
States  district  attorney;  Charles  Blumner,  to  be  treasurer;  Eugene 
Seitzendorfer,  to  be  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  Joab  Houghton, 
Antonio  Jos^  Otero,  and  Charles  Beaubian  to  be  judges  of  the  superior 
court  In  his  letter  transmitting  to  the  Adjutant-General  a  copy  of 
these  laws  and  list  of  appointments.  General  Kearny  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

I  takegreat  pleasare  in  stating  that  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  these  laws  to 
CoL  A.  W.  Doniphan,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  who 
received  much  assistance  from  private  Willard  P.  Hall,  of  his  regiment.  These 
laws  are  taken,  part  Itom  the  laws  of  Mexico,  retained  as  iu  the  original,  a  part 
with  such  modibcations  as  our  laws  and  Constitution  made  necessary;  a  part  are 
from  the  laws  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  a  part  from  the  laws  of  Texas^  and  also  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila;  a  part  from  the  statutes  of  Missouri,  and  the  reniaiuder  from 
the  Livingstone  Code. 

The  first  governor.  Bent,  was  assassinated,  the  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment, at  thepaeblo  of  Taos,  daring  what  is  known  as  the  <<Taos  rebel- 
lion,^ which  was  suppressed  with  considerable  loss  of  life  by  United 
States  troops,  out  of  which  rebellion  arose  a  number  of  prosecutions 
for  treason,  conducted  by  Frank  P.  Blair,  United  States  attorney. 

The  civil  law  and  the  Kearny  code  remained  the  rules  of  civil  action 
down  to  1876,  when,  by  statute,  the  "  common  law  as  recognized  in  the 
United  Stat.es  of  America"  was  adopted.  This  was  the  law  of  the  land 
until  the  legislature  of  1897  adopted  a  "Code  of  civil  procedure." 

The  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  assem- 
bled in  Santa  Fe  in  December,  1847.  The  laws  passed  at  that  session 
were  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  was  added  '*  Order  No.  10"  trom 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Military  Department,  imposing  a  duty 
of  6  per  centum  on  merchandise  imported  into  the  Territorj^.  The 
authorization  of  these  laws  is  printed  in  the  same  pamphlet,  as  follows: 

Spbcial  Order  >  Headquarters  Ninth  Miutary  Department, 

No.  5.  $  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  February  5, 1848, 

Thfe  foregoing  legislative  enactments  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  having  been 
dalv  reviewed  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  Territory,  they  are  hereby  approved 
and  they  will  be  duly  observed. 

By  order  of  brigadier-general, 

Sterling  Price. 
W.  E.  Prince, 

Aide-de-camp  and  Acting  Aaeisiant  Adjutant- General, 

The  first  section  of  the  General  Orders  No.  10,  referred  to  on  the  title 
page  of  the  laws,  is  as  follows: 

On  and  after  the  first  day  of  February,  18^,  the  following  re^^nlations  will  govern 
the  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties:  First,  the 
officers  named  in  the  statutes  as  secretary  of  Territory,  United  States  district  attorney, 
tod  United  States  marshal  are  hereby  abolished. 

It  is  believed  the  above  r^sum^  of  the  methods  of  introducing  Ameri- 
can laws  into  conquered  Spanish  territory  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
time  when  similar  conditions  exist  which  may  require  similar  actipn  on 
the  part  of  the  Govern  mept. 
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'^THB  ADOBE  PALACE.^ 

The  old  residence  of  the  governors-general  under  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can rule,  known  as  the  **  Palace,"  which  tor  more  than  three  hundred 
years  has  been  the  headr}uarter8  of  the  governors,  captains-general, 
and  chief  executives  of  the  Territory,  province,  or  kingdom,  is  now  in 
an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  liberal  appropriations 
made  by  the  Government  in  the  past.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that 
unless  the  General  Government  continues  to  look  after  this  historic  old 
building,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  soon  go  to  ruin  and  decay. 

It  is  at  present  occupied  in  the  west  end  by  the  post-oflBce;  in  the 
center  as  the  residence  and  office  of  the  Territorial  secretary,  and  in 
the  east  end  by  the  governor  for  his  office,  and  the  historical  society  of 
the  Territory.  This  last  institution  has  stored  therein  many  rare  and 
curious  images  and  other  works  of  prehistoric  races  found  in  the  Terri- 
tory, as  well  as  ancient  arms,  armor,  and  articles  of  household  use. 

In  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  donating  lands  to  the  public 
schools  and  institutions  of  the  Territory,  approved  June  21, 1898,  by 
inadvertence  a  clause  was  inserted,  being  the  last  three  lines  of  section 
6  of  the  act,  donating  this  historic  old  building  to  the  Territory,  as 
follows: 

The  building  known  as  the  ''Palace''  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  lands  and 
appurtenances  connected  therewith  and  set  apart  and  used  therewith,  are  hereby 
granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

This  clause  does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  our  citizens,  who 
believe  that,  so  long,  at  least,  as  we  are  a  Territory,  this  palace  should 
remain  under  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Territory  is  not  financially  able  to  take  proper  care  of  and  pre- 
serve this  building  as  should  be  done,  as  it  requires  all  the  revenue 
possible  to  maintain  its  own  public  buildings  and  institutions  which  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  government.  In  addition  our 
people  feel  that  the  United  States  owning  and  caring  for  this  building 
puts  it  in  closer  touch  with  all  of  our  citizens,  and  accordingly,  I  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  such  clause  of  section  6  of  the  act  above 
referred  to  be  repealed. 

While  the  new  capitol  building,  now  nearing  completion,  will  have 
offices  for  the  governor  and  secretiiry,  yet  they  are  so  distant  from 
the  business  part  of  tbe  city,  it  will  be  inconvenient  for  these  officers 
to  use  them  except  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  which  m'eets 
only  once  in  two  years  and  sits  for  sixty  days,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  two  years  these  officers  should  be  in  a  more  convenient 
locality,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  old  *'  Palace,''  and  it  is  only  proper  that 
the  Government  itself  should  furnish  these  officials  with  offices,  the 
same  as  it  does  other  United  States  officials. 

The  post-office  is  also  located  in  this  building,  most  conveniently  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and,  of  course,  without  any  exi^euse 
for  rent. 

The  building  is  now  badly  in  need  of  repair,  and  will  of  course  suffer 
greatly  on  account  of  not  getting  the  appropriation  asked  for  last  year 
by  the  Territorial  secretary  and  custodian. 

I  trust  that  my  recommendation  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  the 
necessary  appropriation  will  be  made  by  Congress,  as  asked  by  the 
secretary,  and  attached  hereto,  in  onler  that  the  necessary  work  be 
commenced  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible, 
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In  this  connection,  showing  the  historical  association  connected  with 
this  old  building,  I  desire  to  quote  from  the  report  of  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  made  in  1890.  The  accuracy  of  the  statements 
here  made^  can  not  be  doubted,  as  ex-Governor  Prince  has  made  a  study 
of  New  Mexico  and  has  written  a  history  of  the  Territory  which  is 
recognized  as  an  authority. 

Ex-Governor  Prince  in  his  report  says : 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of  any  of  the  cheriBhed  historical  localities 
of  the  East,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  historic 
interest  and  valae  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.  It  antedates  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years,  and  that  of  Plymoath  by  twenty-two,  and 
hae  stood  during  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  since  its  erection,  not  as  a 
cold  rook  or  monument,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the  bare 
fact  of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  historic 
importance  in  the  Southwest.  Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  under  Spanish, 
Pneblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and  autliority. 
Whether  the  rqier  was  called  viceroy,  captain-general,  political  chief,  department 
eommander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a 
department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  OQate  started  in  1599  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  the  Eastern 
plains;  here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came  from  far  off  Quivira  to  ask  aid  in 
their  war  with  the  Axtaos ;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vincente  de  Salivar  set  forth  to  the 
Moqai  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  encountered ; 
and  tram  here  Felialosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started  on  tne  6th  of  March,  1662,  on 
tiieir  marveloas  expedition  to  the  Missouri ;  in  one  of  its  strong  rooms  the  commis- 
sary-general of  the  Inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by  the  same  Pefia- 
losa;  within  its  walls,  fortified  as  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were 
iDjoaed  in  the  revolution  of  1680:  here,  on  the  19th  of  Augxist  of  that  year,  was 
given  the  order  to  execute  47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  which  faces  the  building; 
Here,  but  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  held  which  determined  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  city;  here  was  the  scene  of  triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains  as  they 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one 
grand  conflagration;  here  De  Vargas,  on  September  14. 1692,  after  the  eleven  hours 
combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he 
attribnted  his  triumphant  capture  of  the  city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on 
March  3^  1807,  Lieotenant  Pike  was  brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader 
of  Spanish  soil;  here,  in  1822,  the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cactus,  was 
'^wod  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain ;  from  here, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1837,  Governor  Perez  started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in  the 
north,  only  to  return  two  days  later  and  to  meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agua 
fria;  here,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Jose  Gonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was 
iMtaJled  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armijo; 
l^re,  in  the  principal  reception  room,  on  August  12, 1846,  Captain  CoOke,  the  Ameri- 
can envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armijo  and  sent  back  with  a  message  of  defi- 
^ce;  and  here,  five  days  later.  General  Kearny  formally  took  possession  of  the 
cify,  and  slept,  after  his  long  and  weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the 


From  every  point  of  view  it  is  the  most  important  historical  building  in  the 
country,  and  its  ultimate  use  should  be  as  the  home  of  the  wonderfully  varied  col- 
lections of  antiquities  which  New  Mexico  will  furnish. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  General  Lew. 
Wallace  wrote  Ben  Hur,  while  governor,  in  1879  and  1880. 

Territoky  of  Nkw  Mkxico, 
Office  ok  tub  Secrktary  and  Custodian  Adobe  Palace, 

Santa  Fc,  October  S,  1898, 

YorR  Excellency  :  I  had  the  honor  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1897,  to  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  and  approval,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  a  statement  of  tne  then  condition  and  needs  of  the  Adobe  Palace  iu 
wis  city. 

In  section  6  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  21,  1898,  the  Adobe  Palace  and 
the  grounds  in  connection  therewith  were  ceded  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
This  hiBtorical  building  has  often  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  peti- 
tions for  its  preservation^  and  its  transfer  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  whole  Territory, 
it  is  almost  the  last  remaining  link  between  the  very  earliest  days  of  Spanish 
^^ceopation  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  and  the  present. 

The  building  is  a  Mecca  for  all  tourists  to  New  Mexico  and  the  southwest,  both 
native  and  foreign,  and,  as  custodian,  I  have  to  report  visitors  almost  every  day  in 
»i6  past  fifteen  months,  sometimes  numbering  as  many  as  forty  at  one  time. 
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The  Dransfer  of  this  buildiDg  to  the  Territory,  under  the  proviaions  of  the  act, 
means  its  early  and  sure  destruction,  for  under  the  act  any  income  derived  from  the 
building  must  go  to  the  school  fund,  and  the  Territory  could  not  and  would  not  pre- 
serve it.  Placed  as  it  is  upon  the  public  plaza,  as  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  countries 
is  always  done,  I  feel  oon^dent  there  would  be  a  constant  struggle  by  individuals 
for  occupancy  of  it,  and  there  would  be  no  income  derived  for  the  school  fund. 

Upon  the  request  of  very  many  of  the  most  public  spirited,  respectable,  and  intel- 
ligent of  our  citizens,  within  and  without  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  I  would  most 
earnestly  urge  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  section  6  in  the  said  act  referring  to  the 
Adobe  Palace  in  Santa  Fe.  -j..  a  ^ 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  estimates  submitted  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Adobe  Palace  in  complete  and  substantial  repair, 
a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  herewith.    The  need  is  greater  to-day  than  a  year  ago. 
'  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

'  ^    ^        '  ^^^    jj    Wallace, 

Secretivry  of  Neiv  Mexico  and  Custodian  of  the  Adobe  Valace, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico j  Santa  Fe. 


Territory  of  New  Mrxico, 
Office  op  the  Secretary  and  Custodian  of  the  Adobu  Palace, 

Santa  Fe,  September  10,  1897, 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  statement  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
Adobe  Palace,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  amount  ($2,000^  expended  by  my  predecessor  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
new  roof,  repairs  to  the  post-office  room,  etc.,  left  much  to  be  done  to  place  the 
building  in  thorough  repair  and  preserve  it  from  the  weather.  The  wooden  side- 
walk is  nearly  wpm  out  and  must  be  replaced.  It  will  be  better  for  the  building, 
and  comply  with  the  request  of  the  city,  if  this  should  be  made  of  cement  with  a 
stone  curbing.  About  150  feet  of  the  portal  is  falling  from  decay,  and  must  be 
replaced.  This  was  not  roofed  last  year,  for  this  reason.  The  ceilings  of  the  ^'^tire 
building  have  been  of  canvas,  but  now  that  there  is  a  steel  roof,  economy  and  healtn 
demand  the  substitution  of  plaster  in  place  o*f  the  constantly  falling  cloth,  so  easily 
destroyed  and  calling  for  repair.  The  floors  are  scarcely  any  two  on  the  same  \^^^}i 
and  bein^  of  soft  pine  are  very  much  worn  and  in  some  places  patched  to  the  limit 
of  possibility. 

A  thorongh  coat  of  paint,  outside  and  in,  and  calsomining  for  the  walls  are  badly 
needed,  in  addition  to  a  plaster  repair  of  the  outside  and  inside  walls. 

The  plumbing  needs  overhauling,  and,  as  the  supply  of  water  is  now  entirely  from 
the  city  system,  should  be  extended  U)  the  resident  portion  of  the  Palace. 

The  following  is  submitted  aa  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  by  the  above 
conditions,  and  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  building,  and  to  make  it  comfortable 
for  occupancy : 

Ceiling  and  floors ^2'552'SS 

Cement  sidewalk -^'^nono 

Painting  and  calsomining 5S5!'  12 

Portal  and  roof ^'222^ 

Plumbing 500.  W 

Incidental  repairs l,OUU.w 

Total I^m^ 

Very  obediently  yours, 

Geo.  II.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  New  Mexico  and  Custodian  of  the  Adobe  Falace. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Qovernor  of  New  Mexico^ 

DONATION  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

By  the  act  approved  June  21,  1898,  doiiatious  of  land  were  made  U> 
the  varions  Territorial  institutions  and  the  public  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  5,000,000  acres;  this  being 
done  in  anticipation  of  our  becoming  a  State,  and  for  the  purpose  oi 
aiding  the  Territory  in  the  education  of  its  people,  and  there  was 
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appropriated  by  section  II  of  that  act  $10,000,  to  be  expended  *^  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  bearing 
the  expenses  of  the  selection  and  segregation  of  said  respective  bodies 
of  ^and,  including  such  compensation  to  said  commission  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  deem  proper." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that  no  portion  of  this 
amomit  can  be  used  for  paying  the  fees  of  the  local  land  oflBcers  for  the 
entry  of  these  lands,  and  the  Territory  has  absolutely  no  funds  which 
it  can  draw  upon  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  payments,  which  are 
necessary  under  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  nor  can  it 
procure  the  same,  as  our  bonded  debt  is  now  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  rate  of  direct  taxation  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  and  paying  interest  is  now 
all  that  the  people  can  bear.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  fees  to  be 
paid  to  the  local  land  officers  will  amount  to  about  $25,000,  which  will 
have  to  be  in  hand  or  available  before  the  generous  donation  by  Con- 
gress can  be  of  service  to  the  Territory. 

While  this  grant  is  very  large  in  area,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  lands  which  could  be  selected  is  practically 
a  desert,  and  of  no  value  for  sale  or  leasing  purposes.  The  provisions  in 
section  10  of  the  act  limiting  the  area  of  land  to  be  leased  to  any  one 
person  or  corporation,  to  one  section  of  640  acres,  will  prove  a  great 
detriment  to  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  act;  while  such  a  provision 
is  a  wise  protection  in  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  in  such  a  country 
as  we  have  here  almost  prohibitive,  in  that  these  leases  must  be  made 
almostinvariably  to  cattle  or  sheep  men,  who  require  large  areas  of  the 
sort  of  land  we  have  for  the  grazing  of  their  animals.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  that  this  act  be  amended  so  that  there  may  be  no  limit 
upon  the  area  that  may  be  leased,  except  for  agricultural  or  timber  land, 
and  that  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $25,000  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  land  office  fees  for  the  listing  and  segregation  of  such 
lands.  I,  in  another  part  of  my  report,  have  recommended  the  repeia.1  of 
the  last  portion  of  section  6  of  said  act  donating  the  **01d  Palace''  to 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  giving  my  reasons  therefor. 

APPBOPBIATIONS. 

The  salary  of  the  governor  is  fixed  by  statute  (May  1, 1876,  R.  S.  U.  S., 
sec.  1845)  at  $3,500  per  annum,  but  for  many  years — indeed,  since  the 
act  was  passed — there  has  only  been  an  appropriation  to  pay  this  salary 
of  $2,600,  and  it  has  been  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unitcii  States,  in  a  case  taken  from  the  Court  of  Claims,  that  the 
acceptance  by  the  officer  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  a  bar 
to  his  receiving  anything  more. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  his  salary,  as  fixed 
by  statute  (samS  section),  being  $2,500  per  annum,  and  the  appropria- 
tion being  $1,800. 

While  these  amounts  might  have  been  sufficient  at  the  time  the  act 
was  passed,  twenty-two  years  ago,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
both  offices  have  increased  to  a  wonderful  extent  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  population,  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  general  busi- 
ness enterprises.  The  actual  work  occupies  all  the  time  during  business 
hours,  and  constantly  encroaches  far  into  the  night,  besides  necessi- 
tating frequent  journeys  from  one  part  of  the  Territory  to  another  on 
official  business. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  provision  of  law  for  a  private  secretary  or 
clerk  to  the  governor,  while  his  official  correspondence  alone  is  enor- 
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mons,  and  lie  is  obliged  to  employ  a  private  secretary  for  only  a  part  of 
the  time,  and  settle  for  the  same  oat  of  other  resources,  not  being  able 
to  give  constant  employment,  which  shoold  be  done  in  the  interest  of 
public  business.  « 

The  secretary  of  the  Territory  is  allowed  a  clerk,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  41,200  per  annum  to  pay  the  same.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend most  strongly  that  the  governor  be  allowed  a  private  secretary 
by  the  Government,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  and  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  accordingly. 

I  would  also  earnestly  recommend  that  the  fall  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law  to  the  governor  and  secretary  be  included  in  an  appropri- 
ation to  that  amount. 

By  the  Territorial  laws  the  governor  is  made  ex  officio  a  member  of 
nearly  all  of  the  boards  of  regents  and  directors  of  the  different  Terri- 
torial institutions,  and  of  necessity  meets  with  them  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  when  occasion  presents.  This  of  itself  involves 
a  considerable  outlay  of  traveling  exi>enses,  for  which  the  present 
appropriation  of  $500  is  totally  in^equate,  as  out  of  this  amount  has 
to  be  paid  fuel,  lights,  stationery,  telegrams,  janitor  service,  oflBce  fur- 
nishings, etc.,  and,  as  the  office  is  constantly  running  behind,  I  would 
recommend  an  increase  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  governor's  office. 

The  five  judges  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  consisting  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  with  four  associate  justices,  are 
allowed  $3,000  per  annum  only.  The  work  is  so  heavy  that  they  are 
actually  holding  either  district  or  supreme  court  for  the  hearing  and 
trial  of  cases  eleven  months  in  each  year;  and  under  our  Territorial 
law  the  courts  are  open  at  all  times  for  the  transaction  of  any  business 
not  involving  an  actual  trial  by  jury,  so  that  the  chambers  work  is 
very  heavy.  In  the  Indian  Territory  there  are  four  judges,  at  an 
annual  compensation  of  $5,000;  Oklahoma  has  five  judges,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $3,000  each.  The  population  of  New  Mexico,  while  not  as  large, 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  two  above-named  Territories,  while  its 
area  is  double  that  of  the  two  Territories  named. 

The  compensation  of  these  judges  was  also  fixed  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1876,  when  there  were  no  railroads  in  the  country,  less  than  one-third 
of  our  present  population,  with  no  communication  with  the  outside 
world  except  by  wagon,  and  it  is  altogether  too  inadequate  a  compen- 
sation for  the  responsibility  and  labor  involved. 

I  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  compensation  of 
each  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  be  increased  to  $5,000  per 
annum. 

HOW  TO   OBTAIN   TITLE   TO   PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  the  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  : 

There  are  about  57,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  public  land  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Agricultural  public  land  is  subject  to  entry 
only  under  the  homestead  and  desert-land  laws.  The  homestead  laws 
of  the  United  States  secure  to  qualified  persons  the  right  to  settle  upon, 
enter,  and  acquire  title  to  not  exceeding  160  acres  of  public  land,  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  residence  thereon  and  improving  and  cal- 
tivating  the  same  for  the  continuous  period  of  five  years.  A  homestead 
entryman  must  be  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  person  who  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  one  who  has 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such,  and  he  must  not  be  the  owner 
of  more  than  160  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Territory.  A  wife  who 
has  been  divorced  from  her  husband,  or  deserted  by  him,  can  make 
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homestead  entry.  Payment  of  $16  fees  and  commissions  must  be  made 
at  the  time  of  making  entry,  and  final  proof  can  be  made  at  any  time 
when  five  years'  residence  thereon  and  a  cultivation  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  can  be  shown.  The  cost  of  making  final  proof,  including  publica- 
tion of  notice,  taking  testimony,  and  commissions,  is  from  $14.25  to  $15. 
A  x>arty  can,  at  the  time  of  making  homestead  entry  of  160  acres,  enter 
1 60  acres  under  the  desert-land  act.  He  will  be  required  to  pay  25  cents 
per  acre  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry,  after  which  he  is  required  to 
exx)end  at  least  $3  per  acre  ($1  per  acre  each  year  for  three  years)  in 
labor  or  money  in  improving  the  land  and  constructiug  reservoirs, 
canals,  and  ditches  for  irrigating  and  reclaiming  the  tracts  entered ;  and 
the  party  may  make  final  entry  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  on  making  the  required  proof  of  reclamation,  of  expenditure 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  93  per  acre,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  land  and  making  a  final  payment  of  $1  per  acre. 

New  Mexico  lies  between  the  thirty- first  and  thirty-seventh  i>arallels 
of  latitude.  The  southern  x)ortion  of  the  Territory  has  an  elevation  of 
3,500  feet,  and  from  that  the  height  above  sea  level  ranges  to  12,000 
feet  in  the  mountain  ranges;  and  on  account  of  this  elevation  most  any 
part  of  New  Mexico  is  found  to  be  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant 
throughout  the  summer.  The  air  is  wonderfully  pure  and  bracing,  and 
the  sunshine,  'Hhe  glory  of  New  Mexico,"  brings  health  and  strength 
to  the  invalid,  many  of  whom  come  here  suttering  mostly  from  tuber- 
culosis and  who  derive  a  wonderful  benefit  from  this  climate,  often  per- 
manent cures  being  made. 

People  visiting  New  Mexico  learn  many  interesting  points  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  they  learn  to  love  the  wilderness  of  the  lofty 
and  picturesque  Bockies — the  Italian  or  ^Hurquoise- tinted  skies,"  as 
a  western  writer  described  them.  The  beauties  of  scenery  and  sunset, 
never  before  realized,  will  make  a  lasting  impression  in  favor  of  our 
beautiful  Territory. 

SOCIAL   CONDITIONS, 

The  cities  and  towns  of  our  Territory  are  filled  with  cultured,  com- 
panionable people,  ever  ready  to  entertain  and  look  out  for  the  welfiare 
of  the  stranger  within  its  gates.  The  hotels  are  equal  to  any  of  the 
Eastern  summer  resorts,  and  life  is  as  attractive  here  as  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  most  of  the  towns  throughout  New  Mexico  the  plaza 
forms  the  center  of  the  town.  In  this  plaza  concerts  are  given  regularly 
^J  the  local  bands,  which  are  enjoyed  alike  by  the  resident  and  the 
stranger. 

PREHISTORIC  TIMES. 

liong  before  Columbus  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  New  Mexico  were  the  seat  of  a  civilization  which 
has  been  the  wonder  of  scientists  and  explorers;  for  ages  unknown 
people  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  lands  and  streams.  Nation 
after  nation  of  strange  beings  followed  each  other  in  conquest,  and 
to-day  evidences  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  settlements  of  their 
unknown  inhabitants. 

The  homes  of  the  cliff  dwellers  still  stand,  and  the  old  pueblos  are  the 
homes  of  the  descendants  of  the  builders,  and  the  antiquarian  will  find 
enough  of  that  which  is  old  beyond  tradition,  yet  new  to  the  nineteenth 
centmy,  to  keep  him  occupi^  during  years  of  patient  research.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  Egypt  or  Persia  to  find  ruins  and  relics  of 
people  who  have  passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth :  they  can  be  found 
in  New  Mexico,  and  within  easy  reach  of  comfortable  homes  and  hotels. 
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MONEY  IN  IRRIGATION. 

Tbe  improved  systems  of  irrigation  upon  which  New  Mexico  has  to 
depend  for  the  multiplication  of  her  useful  land  area  are  developing 
rapidly,  but  there  are  still  many  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  irrigation  projects,  which  can  not  fail,  under  good  manage- 
ment, to  make  millionaires  of  the  projectors. 

There  is  in  operation  the  Springer  system  of  irrigation,  with  50  miles 
of  ditches  and  five  reservoirs,  covering  22,000  acres.  The  Vermejo  sys- 
tem, which  controls  57  miles  of  ditches  and  ten  reservoirs,  supplies 
30,(K)0  acres.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  there  are 
200  mUes  pf  ditches,  watering  24,000  acres.  There  are  several  tracts  of 
fertile  soil  accessible  *to  streams,  which  will  afford  an  ample  supply, 
awaiting  the  attention  of  moneyed  men.  Also  extensive  ditch  systems 
are  in  operation  in  the  Mimbres  region  of  Grant  County. 

The  irrigation  projects  noted  above  are  in  the  four  corners  of  the  Terri- 
tory. In  the  meantime  the  great  central  portions  are  receiving  atten- 
tion, more  than  fifty  companies  having  been  organized  for  irrigation 
projects,  and  severahhaving  plants  in  operation,  affording  to  the  home 
geeker  at  the  present  time  ample  opportunity  for  settlement  and  recla- 
mation. 

The  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande  presents  the  most  extensive  field  for 
operations  of  this  kind,  as  the  present  narrow  strip  of  lauds  cultivated 
can  be  widened  very  materially  by  the  proper  disposition  of  the  water 
which  fiows  so  abundantly  from  the  north  and  is  now  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  A  very  few  years  will  find  all  the  water  now  suffered  uselessly 
to  run  away  utilized  to  the  highest  degree  and  enlarging  the  area  of 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  land  to  an  extent  almost  fabulous. 

Meanwhile  individual  enterprise  is  increasing  the  local  supplies  by 
the  erection  of  multitudes  of  windmills,  pumping  from  artesian  wells  in 
various  parts  of  the  Territory.  To  the  settler  this  means  much,  and 
will  add  in  a  great  measure  to  the  future  possibilities  of  production. 

Thk  Commission  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights  of  New  Mexico, 

Alhuquerquej  N,  Mex.j  September  30, 1898, 
Sir:  Rei>lying  to  your  favor  of  the  20th  instant,  requesting  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission of  irrigation  and  water  rights  for  your  annual  report  to  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  commission,  as  a  whole,  is 
incomplete;  but  I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Mr.  P.  E.  Harroun,  C.  E.,  who  has 
been  retained  as  engineer  by  the  commission. 

The  report  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  accuracy  and  detailed  description  cover- 
ing the  Territory,  its  broad  range  of  technical  information  on  the  question  of  irri- 
gation and  water  supply,  and  Irom  the  fact  that  the  Territory  has  never  before 
attempted  to  compile  the  data  contained  in  this  report. 

In  justice  to  your  commission  I  have  to  say  that  we  could  not  conclude  our  work 
until  Mr.  Harroun  had  completed  his  report,  which  he  has  only  done  yesterday.  The 
secretary  tried  to  secure  a  meeting  of  the  full  conunission,  but  could  not  secure  a 
«ingle  member  in  the  short  time  in  which  to  answer  your  request  for  a  report. 

The  foil  report  of  the  commission  will  be  in  your  hands  early  in  December.  The 
final  report  will  include  not  only  this  report  of  Mr.  Harroun  on  irrigation  and  water 
supply,  bat  will  contain  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  irrigation  law  and  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  covering  the  entire  subject  of 
irrigation  in  New  Mexico. 

I  am,  very  respectftilly, 

J.  E.  Saint,  Secretary, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  IRRIGATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY  'IN  NEW 

MEXICO. 

[A  report  to  the  oommiMion  of  irrigation  and  water* rights  of  Kew  Mexico,  by  P.  E.  Harroan,  civil 
engineer,  Albaquerqae,  N.  Mez.] 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Commisfiion  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights 

of  New  Mexico. 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  transmit  you  my  report  on  the  present  condition  of 
irrigation  and  water  snnpl^  in  New  Mexico. 

Owinff  to  the  limited  time  available  for  this  investigation,  it  has  been  focuid 
impossible  to  go  into  the  subject  in  any  other  than  the  most  KOQoral  way,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  more  than  present  to  you  the  bare  facte  of  the  case. 

Irrigation  in  New  Mexico  is  wholly  confined  to  the  yaUey  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Lower  Pecos,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  v^leys  of  streams  furnishing  a  peren- 
nial water  supply,  leaving  the  vast  bodies  of  arable  laad  between  the  sources  of 
supply  and  the  trunk  streams,  unimproved. 

Tnis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  Territory  there  are  very  few  streams 
whose  discharge  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  great  losses  due  to  seepage  in  the  wide 
sandy  bottoms  which  are  characteristic  of  that  portion  of  their  course  lying* 
between  the  trunk  streams  and  their  source  of  supply,  and  also  to  'the  fact  that  in 
their  upper  reaches  their  channels  are  generally  well  confined  and  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  a<lmit  of  diversion  by  individual  or  community  effort. 

Scientific  development  of  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  has  been  undertaken 
in  but  two  sections  of  the  Territory,  viz,  on  the  Lower  Pecos  by  the  Pecos  Irrigation 
and  Improvement  Company,  and  in  the  upper  Canadian  district  by  the  Maxwell 
Land  Grant  Company,  and  to-day  these  are  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  sec- 
tions of  New  Mexico,  thousands  of  acre^  being  in  cultivation  where  before  there  was 
but  little  or  none.  The  great  advantage  accruing  from  such  development  of  the 
water  supply  requires  no  ofemonstration. 

Elsewhere  irrigation  has  been  confined  to  such  efforts  as  the  individual  and  com- 
munity have  been  able  to  make,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  San  Juan,  Taos,  and 
Chama  districts  has  reached  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  without 
adopting  modem  methods. 

The  individual  and  community  systems  are  crude  in  the  extreme^  and  in  order 
that  a  proper  conception  may  be  had  I  give  a  short  description  of  their  construction 
and  method  of  operation,  taking  for  example  the  series  of  ten  ditches  serving  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  between  San  Felipe  and  Albuquerque,  as  a 
typical  illustration. 

The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  flows  from  north  to  south  in  a 
tortuous  course,  from  which  the  water  is  taken  for  irrigation  by  numerous  small 
canals  ranging  in  capacity  from  10  to  30  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  order  of  these 
canals  from  north  to  south  is  the  Algodones,  Santa  Ana,  Bernalillo,  Sandilla,  La 
Ladera  or  Alameda,  Los  Ranohos,  Los  Griegos  de  Candelaria,  La  Verela,  Duranes, 
and  Albuquerque,  of  which  the  Santa  Ana  and  Sandilla  are  controlled  entirely  by 
the  Indians  of  these  pueblos,  but  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  constructed  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  heads  of  these  canals  are  of  two  varieties— open  outs  in  the  bank 
and  diverting  dams  of  brush.  Of  the  former  class  are  the  Santa  Ana,  Sandilla,  Los 
Ranchos,  Los  Griegos,  and  La  Varela,  having  no  headworks  of  any  description.  A 
out  is  simply  made  in  a  bend  of  the  river  bank,  against  which  the  river  impinges, 
and  water  is  drawn  off.  The  other  ditches  have  diverting  dams  of  brush  directing 
the  current  into  the  ditch.  These  dams  are  coustmoted  by  driving  cotton  wood  or 
willow  stakes  into  the  sandjr  bottom  of  the  river  and  placing  fascines  of  brush 
between  them,  which  are  weighted  down  by  heavy  boulders,  while  sods  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  upper  face. 

These  dams  are  not  tight,  much  of  the  water  finding  its  way  through  the  body  of 
the  dam,  but  they  serve  to  deflect  the  current  toward  the  head  of  the  ditch  and 
raise  the  water  level  from  0.4  to  1  foot.  There  is  one  other  method  of  taking  water 
from  the  river,  as  shown  in  the  Algodones  ditch.  The  head  of  this  ditch  occurs  at  a 
rapid  of  the  river,  about  one-fourth  mile  below  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe.  About  25 
feet  from  the  oast  bank,  and  extending  downstream  parallel  thereto,  a  brush  and 
boulder  wing  dam  is  carried  a  distance  of  about  800  feet  to  the  head  of  the  rapids. 
At  this  point  the  diversion  from  the  river  is  made  and  the  ditch  proper  be^ns. 

There  are  no  regulating  gates  or  sluices  whatever.  When  the  river  falls  it  is 
found  necessary  to  carry  the  ditch  upstrdttai  in  order  to  secure  water,  while  upon  a 
rise  of  the  river  the  water  enters  the  ditch  in  such  volume  as  to  often  cause  it  to 
break  its  banks  and  flood  the  lands  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the 
head  of  these  ditches  varies  with  the  height  of  the  river,  the  variation  being  at  times 
as  great  as  2  miles.  At  each  flood  these  diverting  dams  are  washed  out  and  replaced 
again  when  the  river  has  fallen. 
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After  leaving  the  bed  these  ditches  are  carried  diagoually  from  the  river,  as  a 

Sneral  thing  lolloping  the  contour  of  the  ground  toward  the  laud  to  be  irrigated, 
e  distance  varying  fi^m  one-half  to  3  miles.  The  irrigated  lands  lie  directly  under 
the  ditch,  the  water  being  taken  from  small  sluice  boxes  directly  onto  the  laud. 
Properly  speaking,  there  are  no  laterals,  but  on  each  side  of  every  field  there  asually 
extends  a  small  ditch  carrying  from  one-half  to  1^  cubic  feet  per  second  running  to 
the  more  distant  lands,  which  are  rarely  more  than  1,200  feet.  These  lateral  ditches 
vary  in  distance  from  each  other  from  100  to  400  feet,  but  are  not  permanent  and  are 
likely  to  be  changjed  after  each  irrigation. 

The  method  of  irrigation  is  wholly  that  of  flooding.  When  water  is  needed  the 
Blaice  boxee  are  opened  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the  land  until  the 
irrigator  is  satisfied  The  practice  is  usually  to  flood*  the  land  to  a  depth  of  from 
3  to  4  inches  over  the  entire  surface. 

All  the  ditches  carry  a  surplus  of  water,  and  att  a  consequence  the  use  of  water  is 
excessive.  The  surplus  water  from  the  irrigated  fields  and  the  ditches  is  allowed  to 
find  its  own  way  to  the  river,  and  the  result  is  that  during  the  irrigation  season, 
from  Apnl  1  to  November  1,  the  roads  are  almost  impassable,  and  nearly  as  much 
land  laia  wast«  in  swamps  as  is  under  onltivatiou. 

The  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  valley  is  generally  of  a 
gravelly  natnre,  the  underlying  strata  being  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  exces- 
sive seepage,  but  below  Bernalillo  the  character  of  the  bed  changes  to  an  exceed- 
ingly treacherous  quicksand  and  the  seepage  becomes  excessive.  There  has  never 
been  any  scarcity  of  water  in  the  valley  until  a  point  is  reached  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Peralta,  when  in  1894  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, the  river  went  dry  near  Corrales,  and  all  the  ditches  from  Los  Ranohos  down 
were  without  water. 

The  amount  of  land  irrigated  by  these  ditches  is  uncertain,  ehangine  from  year 
to  year  with  the  caprice  of  the  people,  and  can  not  be  ascertained  with  accuracy 
without  a  survey.  There  has  never  been  a  survey  of  the  ditches  or  lands  under 
them,  and  there  are  no  maps  or  records  of  any  description  in  relation  thereto.  The 
total  amount  of  land,  however,  under  ditch  is  approximately  12,000  acres,  of  which 
3,200  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Of  the  balance  1,800  are  in  swamps  and  meadow 
lands  from  the  waste  of  water  of  irTi<]^ation  and  the  ditches,  while  the  remainder  is 
imcaltivated,  not  from  any  lack  of  water  or  other  natural  cause,  but  lack  of  euter- 
prifie,  appareotly. 

It  is  impos-sible  to  estimate  the  area  supplied  by  each  ditch,  for  lands  lying  under 
<me  ditch  and  belonging  naturally  to  its  system  may  be  irrigated  from  a  higher  one. 
Should  a  consumer  have  difficulty  with  a  mayor-domo  of  nis  community  ditch  he 
niay  apply  to  the  community  of  any  other  ditch  for  admission,  and  if  they  con^Mcnt, 
become  one  of  their  number,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  provided  only,  that 
he  furnish  his  quota  of  the  labor  assessed,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  determine 
the  laud  served  by  each  ditch. 

£ach  ditch  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  land  irrigated  by  it. 
£ach  fall  an  election  is  held,  at  which  is  elected  a  mayor-domo,  who  has  full  control 
of  the  ditch  for  the  succeeding  season.  He  assesses  the  land  for  the  necesssary  labor 
to  free  the  ditch  f^om  the  silt  of  the  preceding  year  and  keep  the  ditch  in  repair 
dorine  the  irrigating  season ;  formulates  the  local  re^^ulations ;  proportions  the 
^»*er  to  each  consumer,  and  conducts  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  ditcn. 

Before  the  irrigation  season  opens  he  makes  a  '^  survey '^  of  the  land  each  owner 
^pects  to  cultivate,  and  an  assessment  of  labor  is  then  made  accordingly.  The 
^Baessment  made  in  general  is  such  that  he  who  holds  a  tract  of  about  6  acres  is 
v^nired  to  famish  the  labor  of  one  man  in  cleaning  and  repairing  the  entire  ditch 
in  the  spring,  while  he  who  holds  12  acres  is  required  to  furnish  one  man's  labor  on 
the  ditch  as  it  may  be  required  for  the  entire  season.  Tracts  of  greater  or  less  acre- 
H^  are  proportioned  in  accordance. 

The  proportionment  of  water  to  consumers  by  the  mayor-domo  is  entirely  arbi- 
^^f  although  supposed  to  be  based  on  acreage.  No  measurements  are  ever  made. 
Jbe water  is  simplv  turned  onto  the  land,  and  when  it  is  considered  bv  the  mayor- 
domo  that  the  lana  has  received  its  allotment,  turned  oft'  again.  As  all  the  ditches 
in  this  section  carry  an  excess  of  water  this  plan  has  no  opponents. 

The  mayor-domo  is  also  responsible  to  the  consumers  in  case  of  damage  arising 
"wn  his  negligence  in  care  of  the  ditch. 

In  this  event  a  committee  is  asked  for  by  the  injured  party,  and  this  committee 
P'^^o^eds  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  should  the  mayor-domo  be  found  at 
jWlt  they  assess  damages,  which  the  mayor-tlomo  shall  pay.  The  mayor-domo  is  paid 
»o?  his  services  in  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the  ditch  by  each  consumer  in 
jecordance  with  the  work  assessed,  the  rate  usually  being  2  castales  of  com  (about 
^  bnshels).  or  its  equivalent,  for  each  man  sent  to  the  ditcn.  He  also  receives  water 
"JJ  his  lands  free. 
Bach  methods  can  not  be  otherwise  than  wasteful  of  the  water  supply  and  detri- 
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mental  io  the  lands  serv^ed.  The  exceseive  use  of  water  on  the  api>er  Bections  of  the 
streams  results  in  ^eat  losses  ftt>m  seepage  &nd  evaporation,  depriving  those  along 
the  lower  river  of  the  water  needed  to  matore  their  crops,  and  causing  Uie  formation 
of  marsh  and  alkali  lands. 

Investigation  shows  also  that  much  of  the  great  scarcity  of  water  complained  of 
in  the  middle  and  lower  Rio  Grande  valleys  is  due  not  to  a  lack  of  water  in  the  river, 
but  to  a  failure  of  the  irrigation  system ,  either  from  liigh  water  carrying  away  the 
primitive  dams,  or  to  breaks  in  the  ditches,  rendering  it  impossible  to  operate  the 
system. 

In  considering  the  subject  in  detail  I  have  fqund  it  expedient  to  divide  the  Terri- 
tory into  districts,  each  of  which  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

San  Juan.— District  No.  1. 

Geographical  location  :  Northwest  portion  of  the  Territory,  covering  San  Juan  and 
parts  of  Rio  Arriba  and  Bernalillo  counties.    Acreage  irrigated,  13,870. 

This  district  comprises  the  area  drained  bv  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries  in 
New  Mexico,  and  occupies  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory.* 

The  river  enters  the  Territory  just  below  its  junction  with  the  Piedras,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Arboles,  Col.,  and  thence  turning  toward  the  west,  passes  out  near  the 
northwest  comer. 

This  stream  receives  several  tributaries  of  importance  in  its  passage  through  the 
Territory,  and  all  of  these  are  from  the  north,  rising  in  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata 
mountains  in  Colorado. 

The  drainage  entering  from  the  south  is  exceedingly  small  and  uncertain  and  may 
be  entirely  neglected  in  a  general  consideration. 

In  1896  the  mean  flow  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  during  the  irrigation  season  was  580 
second-feet  at  Arboles  while  the  Piedras  was  delivering  a  mean  flow  of  380  second- 
feet  during  the  same  period,  making  a  mean  flow  for  the  river  at  the  Colorado  line 
of  960  second-feet. 

The  flow  from  the  Rio  de  Los  Pinos  at  its  junction  with  the  San  Juan  is  unknown, 
and  but  few  measurements  have  been  made  at  any  time. 

From  an  examination  of  the  data  available,  however,  it  is  believed  that  the  mean 
flow  may  be  safelv  placed  at  80  second-feet. 

Las  Animas  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  San  Juan  in  New  Mexico.  Its  mean  flow 
at  Durango  in  1896  was  855  second-feet,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  flow  reaches  the 
San  Juan  below  Bloomington  with  but  little  change,  for,  although  the  Rio  Florida 
enters  about  12  miles  below  Durango,  its  waters  are  entirely  in  use  during  the  dry 
season  for  irrigation,  while  its  surplus  at  other  times  perhaps  no  inore  than  compen- 
sates for  losses  from  seepage  and  evaporation  below. 

Rio  La  Plata  enters  the  San  Juan  about  3  miles  below  Farmington.  No  data  is 
available  as  to  the  flow,  but  it  is  believed  to  carry  a  mean  of  50  seoond-feet. 

These  streams  are  all  permanent  in  character,  but  the  flow  fluctuates  with  the 
season,  depending  primarily  upon  the  melting  of  winter  snows  in  spring  and  upon 
the  so-called  rainy  season,  occurring  here  usually  in  the  latter  part  of  Aug^t  and  in 
September. 

Spring  flow  usually  begins  in  the  early  part  of  March  and  reaches  a  maximum 
from  May  10  to  20,  thence  graduallv  declining  until  the  forepart  of  July,  when  it 
reaches  the  normal  summer  flow.  The  rainy-season  flow,  occurring  in  August  and 
September,  is  characterized  by  sudden  freshets  which  are  at  times  of  great  volume, 
as  IS  instanced  in  September,  1896,  when  a  flow  of  7,800  second-feet  was  observed  on 
the  Animas  River. 

The  irrigation  system  in  this  district  comprises  nineteen  ditches  on  Las  Animas, 
eighteen  on  La  Plata,  and  eighteen  on  San  Joan. 

There  are  also  a  few  small  ditches  on  Rio  de  Los  Pinos,  but  here  the  valley  is  nar- 
row and  the  fall  heavy,  every  ranch  having  its  own  small  ditch. 

All  these  ditches  are  either  private  or  community  with  the  exception  of  **The 
Animas,  La  Plata  and  San  Juan  Canal,"  which  has  been  built  for  speculation  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  in  actual  cultivation  under  the  19  ditches  on  Las  Animas,  4,480  acres; 
under  the  18  on  La  Plata,  3,200  acres,  under  the  18  on  San  Juan,  3,840  acres,  while 
on  Rio  de  los  Pinos  some  300  acres  (estimated),  or  a  total  of  11,820  acres  actually 
under  cultivation  on  these  streams. 

This  acreage  could  be  increjised  to  25,000  without  extension  of  the  present  systems. 

On  the  Rio  Navajo,  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  district,  there  are  750  acres 
actually  in  cultivation,  with  a  like  acreage  on  the  Dulce.  This,  with  450  acres  on 
Cation  Largo  and  100  acres  on  Cafion  Campanero,  is  the  extent  of  the  actual  area  in 
cultivation,  or  13,870  acres  in  the  entire  district.  The  total  land  under  ditch  ifljij 
the  neighborhood  of  50,000  acres,  that  portion  not  in  actual  cultivation  bein^  usea 
for  pasturage;  of  this,  at  least  25,000  acres  could  be  put  under  oultivation  without 
increase  in  the  present  system. 
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Chama.— District  No.  2. 

Geographical  location :  Northern  portion  of  the  Territory,  covering  portions  of 
Rio  Arriba  and  Taos  counties.    Acreage  irrigated,  21,700. 

This  district  covers  the  drainage  area  of  the  Rio  Chama  with  all  its  tributaries. 
It  extends  &om  the  Continental  Divide  on  the  west  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  east;  from  the  Colorado  line  on  the  north  to  the  Vallas  Mountains  ou 
the  south,  covering  in  all  about  2,400  square  miles. 

Its  surface  is  greatly  broken,  being  high  and  mountainous  over  the  greater  por- 
tion, affording  a  catchment  area  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  including 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  is  unsurpassed. 

The  valleys  in  general  are  characterized  as  being  narrow,  with  steep  slopes,  and 
shot  in  from,  the  surrounding  country  by  high,  steep  walls. 

There  are,  however,  several  mesas  of  fine  land  in  the  northern  and  central  por- 
Uons,  although  they  are  as  yet  almost  entirely  undeveloped. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande  to  about  4  miles  above 
Abiquiu  the  river  flows  through  a  bxoad  valley  from  1  to  2.5  miles  wide  and  with 
considerable  fall.  This  valley  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years  and  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sections  of  the  Territory. 

Above  Abiauin  the  river  flows  through  a  narrow  canyon,  there  being  but  few 
small  isolated  tracts  capable  of  cultivation  until  the  Park  View  section  is  reached, 
where  from  La  Puente  to  Los  Brazos  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  areas  in  the  dis- 
trict. Above  Park  View  the  river  is  confined  to  the  canyon,  affording  no  irrigable 
lands  between  this  point  and  the  Colorado  line. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Chama  are  some  fifteen  in  number,  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  which  flow  through  wide,  sandy  valleys  and  whose  channels  are 
hroad  near  their  mouths,  thus  affording  much  loss  from  seepage  and  evaporation  in 
the  lower  portions,  and  those  streams  which  are  confined  to  more  permanent  chan- 
nels and  whose  valleys  nartake  more  of  the  canyon  character,  thus  affording  com- 
paratively little  loss.  Of  the  first  class  are  all  streams  below  Cebolla,  while  those 
ahoTe  are  of  the  second  class. 

The  Chama  is  an  exceedingly  muddy  stream,  its  waters  carrying  ^eat  (quantities 
of  silt  in  suspension.  This  characteristic  is  due  entirely  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
first  class  mentioned  above,  the  waters  of  the  second  class  being  comparatively  clear 
and  free  from  silt  excepting  in  times  of  freshets. 

The  flow  of  the  Chama  partakes  of  the  character  of  that  of  the  San  Juan  with  the 
exception  of  the  rainy-season  flow.  This  occurs  in  general  during  the  months  of 
•Inly  and  August,  and  is  characterized  by  freshets  of  great  volume  which  at  times 
are  very  destructive  to  property. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  water  carried  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  there  is 
bat  little  data  available. 

Dnring  1805-96  the  hydrographic  division  of  the  United  States  Government  Sur- 
vey maintained  a  gauging  station  at  Abiquiu,  but  sufficient  data  were  not  obtained  to 
^arrant  an  estimate  of  the  maximum  and  mean  flow  of  the  stream,  as  the  bottom  is 
of  an  exceedingly  shifting  character. 

On  April  4, 188^,  an  estimate  of  the  flow  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  was  made 
by  the  same  division,  which  is  hero  appended,  as  it  is  of  value  in  showing  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  various  streams  as  well  as  suggesting  the  possibilities. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  the  time  these  measurements  were 
taken  the  spring  flow  had  but  begun,  and  would  not  reach  its  maximum  until  the 
middle  of  May. 

^Miikiry  of  water  flowing  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Chamaj  as  measured  March  26  to 

April  4,  1889. 

Seoond-feet. 

1.  Oso 5 

2.  Qio  Caliente .- 75 

3.  KlRito 33 

4«  Prijoles 5 

5.  Canouee  (Lower) 14 

6.  Canjilon 28 

7.  Pnerco 40 

8.  Gallinas 12 

9.  Cebolla 12  . 

10.  Nutrias 10 

Jl.  Nutritas 26 

12.  Brazos 150 

13.  Canones 8 

1*  Willow 12 

15.  Little  Chama 95 

Total 625 
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This  estimate  does  not  include  the  water  in  the  main  branch  of  the  Chama  above 
the  town  of  Chama,  which  was  flowing  at  the  rate  of  at  least  300  second-feet.  The 
total  discharge  of  the  Chama  at  Abiquiu  at  this  time  was  estimated  to  be  750  second- 
Irrigation  in  this  district  is  more  extensive  than  in  that  of  San  Jnan,  and  whereas 
in  the  San  Juan  district  the  irrigated  lands  are  principally  confined  to  the  main  or 
trunk  streams,  in  the  Chama  district  the  reverse  is  the  case,  by  far  the  greater 
acreage  being  on  the  tributary  streams  in  the  mountains.  This  is  explained  from 
the  fact  that  the  streams  display  two  distinct  features  in  their  course  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Chama:  first,  an  upper  course  characterized  by  deep  canyons  among  the 
mountains,  and  second,  a  course  characterized  by  wide,  sandy  river  beds  of  compara- 
tively light  fall. 

In  the  upper  course  there  is  never,  or  rarely,  any  scarcity  of  water,  but  in  the 
lower  sections  along  the  wide  valleys  tne  seepage  and  evaporation  are  excessive  and 
scarcity  of  water  frequent. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  usually  found  at  the  head  of  the  valleys,  taking  the  water 
from  the  never-failing  mountain  streams. 

The  total  acreage  cultivated  in  this  district  is  21,700  acres.    This  includes  4,500 
acres  between  Espanola  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  junction  of  the 
Chama,  which  is  irrigated  ftom  water  diverted  from  the  Chama. 
This  section  is  called  Chama  Abajo. 

Acres. 

Chama  Abajo  andChamita  to  Ojo  Caliente 4,500 

Chama,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Abiquiu 1, 500 

Chama,  ftt)m  Abiquiu  to  La  Puente 225 

TIBRIiA  AMARILLA  VALLEY. 

La  Puente 900 

Enseflada 1,650 

Brazos 1,050 

Park  View 2,125 

TRIBUTARIES. 

Canones 600 

RioPuerco 450 

RioGallinas 150 

Ojo  Caliente 3,150 

ElRito 1,500 

CeboUa 460 

Canjilon 525 

Las  Nutrias 375 

LasNutritas. 1,500 

Vallecito 150 

San  Antonio 900 

Total 21,700 

The  last  stream,  although  included  in  this  district,  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Colorado  and  should  probably  be  placed  in  that  district. 

There  has  never  been  any  shortage  of  water  on  the  Chama,  but  it  sometimes 
occurs  on  some  of  the  small  tributaries. 

On  El  Rito  the  water  is  wholly  used,  there  being  no  surplus  whatsoever,  and 
during  a  year  of  drought  it  is  severely  felt. 

On  the  Gallinas  the  same  conditions  apply,  and  a  shortage  has  also  been  felt  on  tbe 
Coyote  Creek,  a  small  branch  of  thePuerco. 

With  these  exceptions  there  is  a  large  surplus  in  all  sections  of  this  district. 

While  the  irrigated  area  is  21,700  acres,  the  total  area  under  ditch  is  about  40,000 
acres,  and  with  some  slight  exceptions  this  entire  area  could  be  brought  into  caltiv^a- 
tion  without  any  increase  in  the  present  system,  while  the  total  irrigable  acreage  in 
the  district  will  reach  80,000  and  possibly  100,000  acres. 

Taos.— District  No.  3. 

Geographical  location :  Central  northern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  covering  the 
major  portion  of  Taos  County.    Acreage  irrigated,  36,240. 

This  district  extends  from  the  Chama  district  on  the  west  to  the  crest  of  the  Toa0 
range  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Colorado  line  on  the  north  to  and  including  the 
drainage  of  the  Embudo  Creek  on  the  south.  ,  . 

It  is  characterized  by  the  great  number  of  small  perennial  streams  which,  ris^^^ 
in  the'high  ranges  on  the  east,  debouch  at  about  one-third  the  general  width  of  the 
district  upon  the  high  mesas  forming  the  central  and  western  thirds. 
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The  Taos  range,  comprising  the  catchment  area  from  which  these  streams  derive 
their  waters,  is  unsarpassed  in  the  Territory.  It  ranges  in  altitude  from  7,000  to 
13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  slopes  tree-clad,  and  the  precipitation  is  probably 
greater  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Territory. 

No  ^neral  description  can  cover  the  diverse  featares  of  the  varions  sections  of 
this  district,  which  must  be  stndied  in  detail  to  afford  a  trne  conception  of  the  con- 
ditions. 

Bennning  at  the  northern  limit  and  passing  south,  the  first  stream  reached  is  the 
Coetula.  This  stream  passes  into  Colorado  immediately  beyond  the  town  of  Costilla, 
but  only  that  portion  m  New  Mexico  will  be  considered. 

The  total  irrigated  area  is  800  acres  of  which  600  are  in  the  canyon  and  200  in  La 
Costilla  proper.  The  water  supply  is  ample,  not  over  one-fonrththe  flow  being  used 
in  ordinary  years;  but  scarcity  has  been  felt  sometimes  in  Jnne,  before  the  summer 
rains  have  brought  the  rainy-season  flow. 

Passing  south  a  group  of  small  streams  about  Cerros  is  reached.  These  streams 
are  the  Latir,  Rito  Primero,  Rito  del  Media,  and  Datil,  whose  combined  flow  will  not 
exceed  20  eecond-feet.  A  small  portion  of  tne  Cabresto  Creek  is  also  diverted  to  aid 
in  this  section,  as  the  water  supply  is  always  scanty. 

The  total  irrigable  lands  under  ditch  is  at  £1  Cerro,  1,500  acres,  and  at  El  Latir, 
450  acres,  of  which  all  is  under  cultivation,  or  a  total  acreage  for  the  section  of  1,960 
acres.  There  is  no  surplus  water  whatever  ^om  this  section,  all  being  in  use,  although 
the  acreage  might  possibly  be  increased  by  storage. 

To  the  south  is  the  Rio  Colorado  with  its  main  tributary,  the  Cabresto.  On  this 
stream  the  great  body  of  irrigated  land  is  grouped  about  the  junction  of  Cabresto 
with  the  Rio  Colorado  at  the  town  of  Qnesta,  and  water  is  drawn  from  both  streams. 
Here  there  is  always  a  lar^  surplus  of  water,  although  about  one-fourth  the  normal 
flow  is  diverted  across  a  divide  m  the  mountains  to  Elizabethtown,  where  it  is  used 
for  mining. 

Notwithstanding  this  loss,  only  about  one-fourth  the  flow  of  the  streams  is  diverted 
for  irrigation. 

The  total  area  under  ditch  along  these  streams  is  about  3,000  acres,  while  2,000 
acres  are  irrigable.  The  total  irrigable  acreage  is  probably  6,000  acres,  for  which 
there  is  an  abnndant  supply  of  water. 

South  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  between  it  and  Arroyo  Hondo  is  a  tract  of  land 
some  8  miles  wide  and  traversed  by  several  creeks  whose  waters  are  used  for  irrigation. 
These  are  Lerma  Canyon,  Arroya  San  Cristobal,  and  Agua  del  Lobo,  of  which  the 
San  Cristobal  is  the  largest. 

At  Lerma  Canyon  the  acreage  irrigated  is  about  40  acres,  with  no  possibility  of 
increase,  all  the  av«»ilable  water  supply  being  in  use.  At  San  Cristobal  there  are  500 
lucres  actually  nnder  ditch  and  irrigated,  but  the  stream  is  small  and  entirely  used  in 
serving  this  body  of  land,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  further  increase  is  pos-  ■ 
sible.  At  Agua  del  Lobo  there  are  250  acres  under  ditch,  all  of  which  is  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  water  supply  is  scanty,  and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  carry  them 
through  the  month  of  June.    No  improvement  in  the  situation  is  here  possible. 

The  Rio  Hondo  is  next  in  order  to  the  south.  This  stream  lies  in  a  valley  at  gen- 
eral level  of  from  400  to  500  feet  below  the  surrounding  country,  with  a  general  width 
of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

In  the  lower  valley  about  the  Arroyo  Hondo  there  are  1,500  acres  under  ditch,  of 
which  1,200  are  in  actual  cultivation. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  abont  San  Antonio  the  irrigated  acreage  is  about 
300  acres,  or  a  total  of  1,500  acres  served  by  the  stream. 

The  water  supply  is  abnndant,  there  being  at  times  a  heavy  surplus,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  irrigable  acreage  served  from  this  stream  could  be  increased  to 
3,000  acres  at  a  slight  expense,  while  with  storage  it  is  probable  that  10,000  ( esti- 
mated) acres  could  be  improved. 

We  come  now  to  the  group  of  five  streams,  which  water  the  so-called  Taos  Mesa, 
and  uniting  form  the  Taos  Creek,  which  enters  the  Rio  Grande  about  12  miles  south- 
west of  Taos. 

These  creeks  are  from  north  to  south,  the  Seco,  Lucero,  Pueblo,  Ferdinand,  and 
Rio  Grande  de  Taos,*  each  will  bo  considered  separately. 

The  Seco  is  peculiar  in  that  not  only  is  there  an  entire  consumption  of  its  own 
flow,  but  the  Kio  Hondo  and  the  Lucero  are  also  drawn  upon  to  serve  its  land.  The 
system  is  so  inextricably  mixed  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  assign  to  each  the 
^rea^e  irrigated  by  each  individual  stream,  only  the  total  acreage  being  obtainable. 
Thia  18  2,600  acres  actually  cultivated,  while  3,500  acres  are  under  ditch. 

As  before  stated  the  entire  flow  of  the  Seco  is  used  and  no  further  development 
We  is  possible,  excepting  from  increased  di verson  from  the  Rio  Hondo.  No  further 
Aversion  is  possible  from  the  Lucero  without  a  corresponding  deprivation  of  lands 
to  the  south. 

The  Lucero  enters  the  valley  from  the  north  and  waters  the  land  between  it  and 
the  Pueblo  Creek,  as  well  as  a  tract  extending  north  to  the  Arroyo  Seco. 
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About  one-third  the  entire  flow  is  diverted  toward  the  Arroyo  Seco,  while  tne 
remainder  is  used  on  the  lands  to  the  south.  The  acreage  to  the  south  under  ditch 
and  irrigated  is  considered  with  Pueblo  Creek,  as  that  to  the  north  has  been,  nnder 
the  Arroyo  Seco. 

The  entire  normal  flow  of  the  Lucero  is  diverted  for  irrigation,  and  no  increase  in 
the  irrigable  acreage  seryed  by  this  creek  is  possible,  excepting  by  storage  or  a  more 
economical  use  of  the  water  at  present  diverted. 

Pueblo  Creek  enters  the  valley  some  2  miles  above  Taos,  and  in  one  of  the  largest 
streams  in  the  entire  district. 

The  lands  along  ttiis  creek  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  Taos  pueblo  a 
long  time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Territory,  and  in  fertility  and' 
productiveness  are  not  surpassed  in  the  Territory.  The  irrigated  lands  although 
practically  continuous  are  separated  into  three  divisions,  known  locally  as  Pueblo, 
La  Placita,  aud  Ranchito. 

At  Pueblo  the  cultivation  is  wholly  by  the  Indiana,  and  the  acreage  is  constant 
from  year  to  year^  1,000  acres  being  under  ditch  and  irrigated.  At  La  Placita  3,000 
acres  are  under  ditch,  but  only  2,(X)0  in  cultivation,  while  at  Ranchito  2,000  acres 
are  under  ditch  with  1,500  acres  in  cultivation.  The  total  for  the  stream  is  6,000 
acres  under  ditch  and  4,500  acres  actually  irrigated  and  in  cultivation.  The  water 
supply  is  ample,  there  being  a  surplus  of  at  least  one-third  the  suumier  flow  at  the 
time  when  water  is  most  in  use  and  the  flow  least. 

The  Ferdinand  or  Taos  Creek  enters  the  Pueblo  a  short  distance  below  Taos. 

The  amount  of  land  nnder  ditch  on  this  stream  is  about  2,500  acres,  with  2,000  in 
actual  cultivation.  The  entire  flow  of  the  stream  is  used  for  this  purpose,  there 
being  no  surplus  water  whatever,  and  in  addition  a  part  of  the  flow  of  Pueblo  Creek 
is  diverted  to  these  lands. 

Scarcity  of  water  occurs  in  June  in  years  of  drought.  No  further  improvement  is 
possible  on  this  stream  without  storage. 

The  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  is  the  most  southern  stream  of  those  forming  the  Taos 
drainage.  It  has  one  tributary,  the  Rio  Chiquito,  which  enters  some  2  miles  below 
the  head  of  the  valley  and  along  whose  banks  there  is  a  small  amount  of  irrigated 
lauds.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  irrigation  is  practically  continuous 
on  both  sides  bf  the  creek,  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to  Las  Cordovas,  its  junction 
with  the  Taos  River.  The  main  body  of  land,  however,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Ranches  de  Taos.  There  are  10,000  acres  under  ditch,  of  which  but  6,000  are  in 
cultivation. 

The  water  supply  is  sufficient  for  about  12,000  acres  in  the  dry  season  when  the 
greatest  amount  is  required,  and  could  be  made  to  serve  a  much  greater  acreage  by 
storage. 

Embudo  Creek  is  the  farthest  to  the  south  of  all  the  streams,  forming  the  Taos 
district.  Its  principal  tributaries,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  Rio  Pueblo,  Rio 
Penasco,  and  Las  Trampos. 

On  the  Rio  Pueblo  the  land  under  ditch  is  1,600  acres,  all  of  which  is  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  of  this  acreage  the  Indians  of  Picuris  pueblo  control  600  acres.  The  water 
supply  is  ample,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  flow  of  the  stream  being  diverted. 

The  Penasco  has  four  centers  of  irrigation,  which  are,  from  east  to  west,  Llano 
Largo,  Santa  Barbara,  Penasco  and  Rio  Lucio.  The  acreage  under  ditch  and  in 
cultivation  is,  at  Llano  Largo,  800  acres;  Santa  Barbara,  1,0(X);  Penasco,  2,000,  while 
at  Rio  Lucio  800  acres  are  served,  or  a  total  of  4,600  acres  from  the  entire  stream. 

The  flow  of  the  Penasco  is  in  excess  of  the  service  required,  aud  after  El  Llano, 
Chamisal,  and  all  the  other  demands  have  been  deducted,  there  is  still  a  surplus  oi 
about  one-fourth  the  total  flow  of  the  stream. 

At  El  Llano  and  Chamisal  creeks  there  are,  respectively,  2,500  and  3,000  acres  under 
ditch  and  in  cultivation ;  but  the  water  supply  is  always  short  and  the  Penasco  is 
drawn  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

On  Las  Trampas  Creek  the  acreage  nnder  ditch  is  divided  as  follows :  At  El  Valle, 
500  acres;  Las  Trampas,  1,500;  Valleeito,  100  acres,  all  of  which  is  nnder  irrigation. 
This,  with  300  acres  at  Ojo  Zarco,  for  which  water  in  diverted  from  this  creek,  makes 
the  total  of  2,400  acres,  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  one-eighth  the  total  flow  of  the 
stream. 

On  Embudo  Creek  between  Las  Trampas  and  its  junction  with  the  river  the  acre- 
age under  ditch  and  in  cultivation  is  800  acres. 

Santa  Fe.— District  No.  4. 

Geographical  location :  Central  northern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  embracing  por- 
tions of  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  and  Bernalillo  counties.    Acreage  irrigated,  1?  ^^f^. 

This  district  embraces  the  drainage  of  all  streams  from  Embudo  CreeL  "^^^ 

to  and  including  the  drainage  of  the  Gallisteo  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  Santa  Fe  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  tx 
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The  district  is  exceedingly  broken,  and  is  characterized ,  as  is  the  Taos,  by  the 
many  small  streams  rising  in  the  mountains  and  flowing  westward  towaitl  the  Rio 
Grande. 

These  streams  are  perennial  in  the  upper  portion  of  their  course  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  irrigated  sections  of  the  district  are  confined  to  the  small  mountain  valleys 
and  the  Imuiediate  portion  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  point  where  they  leave  the 
mountains  and  pass  upon  the  plains. 

Altboagh  nerennlal  in  their  upper  course  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  any  portion  of 
the  normal  now  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  and  Pojuaque,  ever  reaches  the  Rio  (jrande,  for  in 
geoeral  the  major  portion  of  the  waters  is  used  for  irrigation,  and  what  small  sur- 
plus of  the  normal  is  left  is  lost  by  seepage  and  evaporation  in  the  many  miles  of 
wide,  sandy  river  bed  lying  between  the  foothills  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  the  Bo-called  rainy  season,  which  occurs  during  July  and  August,  all  these 
streams  are  subject  to  frequent  freshets ;  and  in  common  with  other  districts  in  the 
Rio  Grande,  drainage  contributes  materially  to  the  flow  of  that  stream. 

The  Santa  Cruz,  the  most  northerly  stream  in  this  district,  rises  in  the  Santa  Fe 
range  and  flows  in  a  generally  northwesterly  direction  to  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  monntains  at  Potrero,  thence  westward  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande. 

Irrigation  along  this  stream  is  confined  to  that  portion  lying  between  Potrero, 
where  the  valley  widens,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  irrigated  lan<£i  occupy  the  valley 
proper  and  extend  almost  continuously  on  both  sides  of  the  river  between  the  limits 
mentioned. 

The  total  acreage  under  ditch  and  served  by  this  stream  is  2,500  acres,  of  which 
900  acres  are  whofly  within  the  upper  portion  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley.  Although 
drawing  its  water  supply  from  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  remaining  1,600  acres,  occupying 
the  lower  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  and  lying  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  is  in  reality  a  por- 
tion of  the  Espanola  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Practically  all  the  land  under  ditch  is  in  actual  cultivation. 

The  flow  of  the  stream  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  is  large  and  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  demands  upon  it  up  to  about  June  1.  During  June,  July,  and 
August  the  entire  normal  flow  is  diverted  to  the  laud,  and  at  times  there  is  scarcity 
in  the  supply,  but  relief  is  had  in  the  freshets  which  occur  regularly  during  these 
months. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  further  increase  in  the  irrigable  acreage  is  posnible  with- 
ont  storages,  but  there  are  good  reservoir  sites  in  the  canyon  which  coidd  be 
improved  at  little  expense.  ^ 

To  the  south  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  Las  Truchas.  This  stream  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance, its  flow  being  very  small.  The  area  irrigated  on  this  stream  is  about  150  acres, 
for  which  the  supply  is  sufficient.  What  little  surplus  water  there  is  at  times  is  lost 
by  seepaige  and  evaporation  a  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Truchas,  no  flow 
f«aching  the  Rio  Grande  excepting  during  heavy  freshets. 

The  Nambe  or  Pojuaque  is  the  next  in  order  to  the  south.  This  stream  is  smaller 
and  of  much  less  importance  than  the  Santa  Cruz,  but  with  its  tributary,  the 
Tesuque,  supports  examples  of  irrigation  antedating  the  Spanish  occupation. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  confined  to  the  rich  bottoms  on  either  side  of  the  stream 
from  a  point  one-half  mile  above  El  Salto  del  Agua  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the 
Rio  Grande.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  water  is  used  on  the  lands 
of  the  EUo  Grande  Valley  proper  at  and  to  the  south  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Yldcfonso. 
The  total  acreage  under  ditch,  which  is  also  that  in  actual  cultivation,  is  1,800 
acres,  including  that  portion  of  the  valley  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande  served  by  this 
stream. 

A  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Pojuaque,  the  Tesuque  enters  from  the  south. 
Tliis  stream  is  bordered  on  either  side  from  the  fork  of  Bishops  Creek  to  its  junction 
below  Pojuaque  by  small  irrigated  tracts,  the  largest  body  of  land  lying  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tesuque  pueblo. 

The  total  acreage  under  ditoh  is  1,200  acres,  all  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  The 
water  supply  on  the  Nambe  or  Pojuaque  is  ample  at  and  above  the  town  of  Pojua- 
<1Q6,  but  below  this  point  there  is  a  chronic  shortage. 

At  San  Yldefonso  the  Indians  have  reinforced  their  supplv  by  bringing  water  from 
the  Rio  Grande  through  the  Hobart  ditch,  but  the  lands  along  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  river  depend,  during  July  and  August,  upon  the  freshets  which  occur  in  these 
months. 

During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  there  is  a  large  surplus  which  might  be  stored 
above  £1  Salta  del  Agua  at  a  small  cost,  and  would  increase  irrigable  acreage  by  at 
least  2,500  acres. 

The  water  supply  of  the  Rio  Tesuque  is  similar  in  character  but  much  less  in 
quantity,  there  being  a'  sufficiency  above  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque  but  a  greater 
wsarcity  below.  Even  at  Tesuque  a  scarcity  occurs  at  times.  Here,  too,  rainy-season 
now  or  freshets  are  depended  upon  for  the  maturing  of  crops. 
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Thi3  question  of  storage  ou  this  Btream  is  uncertain,  no  sitps  being  known;  but  it 
is  only  proper  to  state  that  no  examination  has  been  made. 

South  of  the  Nambe  is  the  Rio  Santa  Fe. 

This  stream  rises  in  a  series  of  three  small  lakes  lying  below  the  crest  of  Lake 
Peak  at  an  altitude  of  about  11,000  feet.  It  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction  and. 
leaves  the  mountains  about  3  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  From  this  point  to  its  j unc- 
tion with  the  Rio  Grande  it  flows  through  gently  sloping  plains  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  stretch  where  it  breaks  through  La  Bajada  Canyon. 

Its  waters  have  been  in  use  for  irrigation  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  city  l>y 
the  Spaniards,  indeed,  even  prior  to  tnat  time  by  the  Indians  of  the  ancient  put^blo, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  city. 

The  irrigated  lauds  are  in  two  sections — the  first  extending  from  Ewing's  Ranch, 
about  7  miles  above  Santa  Fe,  to  Agua  Fria.  some  6  miles  below,  while  the  second 
extends  from  Cieneguilla  to  La  Bajada,  ou  tne  lower  stretch  of  the  river. 
On  the  upper  section,  in  the  canyon  above  the  reservoir  of  the  Santa  Fe  Water  and 
Improvement  Company,  irrigation  is  confined  to  small  isolated  patches,  the  total 
aggregating  100  acres' tinder  ditch  and  in  cnltiv'ation.  From  this  point  to  some  2 
miles  below  the  city  is  the  largest  body  of  land  in  cultivation  on  the  stream,  tho 
acreage  under  ditch  being  2,400  acres,  all  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  About  Agua 
Fria  the  acreage  is  800,  making  a  total  of  3,300  acres  on  the  upper  portions  of  tho 
stream. 

From  Cieneguilla  to  La  Bajada,  including  La  Oolandriua  Springs  and  Alamo  or 
Bonanza,  1,100  acres  are  in  ctiltivation,  this  being  the  acreage  under  ditch.  La 
Golandrina  Springs  and  Alamo  or  Bonanza,  however,  do  not  depend  upon  the  Rio 
Sivnta  Fe  for  water,  bat  upon  springs,  the  flow  of  which  is  constant  and  wholly 
in  use. 

The  cultivation  along  the  Rio  Santa  Fe  is  as  intense  and  the  duty  of  water  higher, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  sections  of  the  Territory  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
water.  The  entire  now  of  tho  stream  has  been  in  use  for  years,  and  it  id  only  by  the 
most  careful  and  economical  use  of  water  by  the  cultivators  that  crops  are  brought 
to  the  high  state  of  perfection  for  which  they  are  noted. 

Storage  must  be  resorted  to  before  any  increase  in  tho  acreage  cultivated  can  bo 
looked  for.  Many  reservoir  sites  are  to  be  found  in  the  canyon  and  along  the 
arroyo. 

In  1892  and  1893  a  dam  was  constructed  across  the  river  some  2^  miles  above  Santa 
Fe  with  an  impounding  capacity  of  about  500  acre- feet.  The  primary  object  of  this 
enterprise  was  the  city  supply,  but  a  small  portion  is  used  in  pipe  irrigation.  There 
is  stilfa  surplus  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  amounting  to  about  5,500  acre-feet?.  This 
surplus  occurs,  however,  in  the  fonn  of  rainy-season  flow  or  flood  flow  and  early- 
spring  flow  and  is  not  available  for  irrigation  without  storage. 

Alofig  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  from  Cieneguilla  to  La  Ba^jada,  there  is 
always  great  scarcity  of  water,  except  during  the  early  spring  and  at  time  of 
freshets. 

This  section  relies  more  upon  springs  in  the  river  bed  above  La  Bajada  Canyon  than 
on  the  flow  of  the  river. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  flow  of  the  river  reaches  the  Rio  Grande  exceptiuff  in 
times  of  very  high  spring  flow  and  in  time  of  freshets.  Usually  what  small  flow 
may  occasionally  pass  La  Bajada  is  lost  in  seepage  and  evaporation  in  the  wide 
sandy  bed  between  that  point  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

Tho  Rio  Santa  Fe  has  one  tributary,  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  along  the  headwaters  of 
which  irrigation  is  practiced  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  flow  of  this  stream  Is 
exceedingly  small  and  no  water  is  ever  delivered  to  the  Rio  Grande  except  in  time 
of  freshet. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  wholly  along  the  upper  stretches  and  are  in  small  detached 
areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Rodriquez  and  Gonzolez  ranch,  not  more  than  200  acres  being 
in  cultivation. 

No  further  increase  in  this  acreage  is  possible,  even  with  storage,  as  the  drainage 
area  above  these  points  is  exceedingly  small,  and  freshets  occur  only  at  long  intervals. 

South  of  the  Rio  Sauta  J'^e  is  tho  Rio  Gallisteo.  The  water  supply  of  this  is  small 
and  precarious,  and,  excepting  in  time  of  flood,  no  flow  ever  reaches  the  Rio  Graude. 

Irrigation  is  wholly  confined  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  streams  and  to  the  small 
valleys  opening  into  it,  the  major  portions  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Gallisteo. 

From  the  head  of  the  stream  at  Glorietta  Mountain  to  Cerrillos,  between  which 
points  are  located  the  irrigated  areas,  there  are  1,200  aci-es  under  ditch,  while  on  the 
Arroyo  San  Cristobal  from  Ojo  del  Baca  to  it#i  junction  with  the  Gallisteo  there  are 
400  acres,  or  a  total  of  1,600  acres  under  ditch  and  in  cultivation  along  the  stream 
and  its  tribntaries. 

This  acreage  can  not  be  increased,  as  the  entire  flow  is  ii^use.  Freshets  occur  fre- 
quently during  June,  July,  and  August,  and  are  at  times  of  great  volume,  but  no 
storage  sites  are  known. 
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lIm  completes  the  list  of  RtreamB  in  the  Santa  Fe  Distriot,  bat  there  are  Home 

LI  tracts  located  in  the  Sandia  Mountains  and  utilizing  the  flow  from  some  small 

ags  in  the  vicinity. 

ie««e  areas  are  incapable  of  improyement,  as  the  water  supply  is  constant  and 

rely  in  use. 

le  acreage  is  as  follows: 

Acres. 

HaerteB  and  Placitas « 300 

de  Gato 100 

mal 100 

Pedro 150 

n 150 

Antonio  and  Gutierrez 200 

ras 300 


1,300 

'ith  the  exception  of  the  Tijerae  these  localities  are  not  even  subject  to  freshets, 
ag  to  the  limited  drainage  area  above  them. 

he  Tijerae,  however,  at  times  discharges  large  volumes  of  flood  waters  and  has 
or  more  reservoir  sites,  but  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  debris  brought  down 
ime  of  flood  storage  is  probably  impracticable. 

J EMEZ.— District  No.  5. 

eographical  location :  Central  northern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  covering  portions 
tio  Arriba  and  Bernalillo  counties.  Acreage  irrigated,  4,500. 
oath  of  the  Chama  and  west  of  White  Rock  Canyon  lies  the  Jemez  district.  The 
:hnient  area  of  this  district  is  embraced  between  the  west  slope  of  the  Jemez 
intainB,  which  reach  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet,  and  the  eaetem  slopes  of  the 
imientOy  whose  summits  are  somewhat  lower. 

he  precipitation  on  these  slopes  is  generally  heavy,  and  is  collected  by  the  many 
dl  fltreame  forming  the  Jemez.  Tnese  streams  now  through  long,  narrow,  but 
J  fertile  valleys  in  their  upper  reaches,  and  the  water  supply  is  excellent,  but 
m  about  the  pueblo  of  Jemez  south  to  its  junctions  with  the  Rio  Grande  the  river 
rs  through  a  sandy,  barren  country;  its  bed  is  wide,  and  most  of  the  water  is  lost 
seepage  and  evaporation,  leaving  but  little  if  any  to  reach  the  Rio  Grande,  except- 
in  early  spring  and  in  time  of  floods. 

here  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  above  San  Ysidro,  but  below  this  point  there 
;zeat  scarcity,  so  great,  in  fact,  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  have  been 
ipelled  to  abandon  their  farming  lands  ou  the  Jemez  aud  take  up  land  on  the  Rio 
mde,  some  10  miles  distant. 

"he  acreage  irrigated  in  this  district  is  about  4,500  acres,  and  it  may  be  said  this 
L  not  be  increased  excepting  by  storage.  It  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  what 
lid  be  brought  under  onltivation  by  improved  methods,  for  during  the  early  spring 
1  iu  time  of  floods  in  June,  July,  ana  August,  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  water, 
ich,  as  there  are  good  reservoir  sites  available,  might  readily  be  conserved. 

PuERcc— District  No.  6. 

^graphical  location :  Central  western  portion  of  New  Mexico,  covering  parts  of 

*  Arriba,  Bernalillo,  and  Valencia  counties.    Acreage  irrigated,  13,980. 

liis  district  includes  the  entire  drainage  area  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  its  tributaries, 

ending  from  the  Chama  and  J  ernes  districts  on  the  north  to  the  divide  between 

I  Puerco  and  Salado  on  the  south.    Its  eastern  limit  is  the  foothills  bordering  the 

»  Grande  Valley,  and  the  western  the  Continental  Divide. 

rhe  character  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  broken.    Its  altitude  ranges  in  general 

m  4,000  to  7,000  feet,  and  the  precipitation  is  very  light,  being  about  7  inches 

inally,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  but  few  perennial  streams.  ^ 

rbe  major  part  of  the  precipitation  occurs  usually  during  the  months  of  June,  «r 

ly,  and  August  in  the  form  of  very  hea^^r  rains  or  cloud  bursts,  resulting  in  torrents 

iich  for  volume  and  duration  are  not  exceeded  in  the  Territory,  excepting  ou  the 

rer  Pecoe. 

iig  a  maximum  of  32,000  second-feet  have  been 
e  unusual,  this  being  the  maximum,  but  freshets 
ond-feet  are  comparatively  frequent  during  the 

district  never  furnishes  water  to  the  stream,  the 
OS  being  lost 'by  seepage  in  their  sandy  beds. 
t;o  south  through  the  eastern  portion  of  this  dis- 
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triot,  reoeiTing  its  entire  perennial  supply  throagh  a  number  of  small  streams  from 
the  western  slopes  of  tbe  Nacimiento  Mountains,  but  a  small  amount,  however, 
reaching  the  main  stream,  which  is  dry  south  of  Casa  Salazar  from  the  time  spring 
flow  ceases  until  about  the  latter  part  of  November,  with  the  exception  of  times  of 
freshets. 

From  Casa  Salazar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco  there  are  no  irrigated  lauds  except- 
ing at  San  Ignacio,  where  500  acres  are  in  cultiyation. 

In  years  past  most  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  for  40  miles  south  of  Casa  Salazar  were 
under  irrigation,  but  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  "^e  Puerco  has  been  cut- 
ting out  its  bed  until  now  it  flows  in  a  tortuous  channel  with  precipitous  banks  from 
30  to  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  vidley,  rendering  it  impossible  with  the  crude 
methods  of  the  Mexican  settlers  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  to  bring  it  upon  the 
lands,  and  causing  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  acreage  before  mentioned  at  San  Ignacio. 

On  the  small  streams — the  San  Jose,  La  Java,  Los  Pinos  Creek,  £1  Rito  La  Leche, 
and  Rito  del  Nacimiento,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Pueroo — irrigation  is  confined  to 
small  patches  along  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valleys  and  will  aggregate  700  acres. 

From  the  east  boundary  of  the  San  Joaquin  Grant  to  Casa  Salazar,  between  which 
limits  irrigation  extends,  the  irrigated  areas  arenot  continuous,  but  are  located  about 
the  many  small  settlements,  the  acreage  aggregating  2,980  acres. 

Outside  the  above  acreage  the  irrigated  lands  are  scattered  over  the  district  wher- 
ever water  may  be  found,  the  principal  acreage  being  on  the  San  Jose,  which  is  tbe 
main  tributary  of  the  Puerco  and  its  feeders.  This  stream  rises  on  the  Continental 
Divide  and,  flowing  southeast,  joins  the  Pueroo  about  4  miles  east  of  San  Jose  station. 

The  normal  flow  is  exceedingly  small  and  is  wholly  consumed  by  the  irrigation 
along  the  stream.  During  the  rainy  season,  however,  it  dischargee  enormous  quan- 
tities of  flood  water,  and  it  is  only  by  the  conservation  of  their  waters  that  the 
irrigable  acreage  can  be  increased. 

On  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cottonwood  and  Blue 
Water  creeks,  the  Blue  Water  Land  and  Irrigation  Company  has  constructed  a  dam 
42  feet  high,  impounding  water  for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands  some  12  miles  below. 
From  this  reservoir  2,000  acres  are  irrigated.  There  are  no  other  storage  systems  in 
the  district. 

The  principal  irrigated  acreage  on  the  river  is  between  Acoma  and  Laguna,  and 
about  3,900  acres  are  served  by  water  taken  from  the  San  Jose.  About  El  Rito 
and  Massita  800  acres  are  under  irrigation,  and  these  points  mark  the  limit  of  the 
irrigated  acreage  down  the  river. 

At  Juan  Tafoya  about  200  acres  are  cultivated  from  springs  in  the  canyon  on  the 
upper  Salado,  no  further  increase  being  possible. 

In  the  vicinity  of  San  Mateo  about  600  acres  are  also  served  from  springs,  this 
acreage  consuming  the  entire  flow.  In  addition,  2,300  acres  are  in  cultivation  in 
detached  areas  throughout  the  district,  this  acreage  consuming  the  entire  water 
supply,  with  the  exception  of  early  spring  flow  and  flood  flow  occurring  during  the 
rainy  season. 

Only  by  storage  can  this  acreage  be  increased.  There  are  a  number  of  reservoir 
sites  available,  out  only  a  careml  study  of  the  water  supply  can  determine  the 
possibilities  of  the  district. 

Black  Range.— District  No.  7. 

Geographical  location :  Eastern  half  of  the  southwestern  quarter  of  New  Mexioo, 
embracing  portions  of  Socorro,  Sierra,  and  Grant  counties.    Acreage  irrigated,  9,270. 

This  district  embraces  all  the  drainage  area  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Bio 
Grande  Yallev  to  the  Continental  Divide  and  from  tbe  Puerco  to  the  Mexico  line. 

It  is  a  rough  and  broken  country  and  the  water  supply  exceedingly  scant,  the  pre- 
cipitation ranging  from  4  to  6  inches  during  the  summer,  while  the  total  per  annum 
is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  inches. 

Irrigation  is  generally  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  few  small  streams  flowing 
eastward  toward  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Mimbres.  None  of  these, 
however,  discharge  water  to  the  Bio  Grande,  excepting  during  seasons  of  excessive 
snow  fall  or  during  very  heavy  floods. 

Although  the  water  supply  is  scanty,  it  is  constant,  and  probably  on  this  account 
a  higher  duty  of  water  is  reached  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
Territory. 

On  the  Rio  Salado  600  acres  are  irrigated,  this  consuming  the  entire  water  supply^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  excessively  heavy  freshets  occurring  during  the  rainy 
season. 

On  the  Rio  Alamosa  1,200  acres  are  irrigated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cauda  de  Alamosa, 
Monticello,  and  above.  .     ^ 

The  Cuchilla  Negro  serves  1,050  acres  at  and  above  CnohiUa.    There  are  irrigatea 
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ftom  springs  in  the  Bio  Palomas,  540  acres;  from  spring  in  Las  Animas,  500  acres; 
from  springs  in  the  Rio  Perches,  100  acres;  from  springs  in  the  Cienega Apache, 
120  acre6,  and  from  springs  in  Barenda  Creek^  160  acres.  This  acreage  consumes 
all  the  water  at  seyeral  points,  with  the  exception  of  the  flood  flow. 

The  Mimbree  Valley  is  the  seat  of  the  largest  irrigation  areas  in  the  district,  the 
princi]>al  acreage  being  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  and  its  branches. 

The  total  acreage  under  irrigation  is  about  5,000  acres,  and  in  serving  this  body 
of  land  the  flow  of  the  stream  is  practically  consumed. 

Floods  occur  during  the  rainy  season  and  of  great  volume,  but  this  stream  has  no 
other  oai^et;  in  times  of  flood  discharging  its  waters  on  the  Florida  Plains,  where 
itkej  are  lost  in  the  sands. 

Here— particularly  near  Doming — is  a  region  of  country  known  to  be  50  miles  wide 
and  100  miles  long  frt)m  north  to  south,  where  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  can  be 
reached  by  wells  no  more  than  50  feet  deep.  As  this  phase  of  the  question  is  beyond 
the  seope  of  this  report,  further  mention  of  the  matter  has  been  omitted. 

Seeervoir  sites  are  found  through  this  district,  and  storage  must  be  resorted  to 
before  itirther  improvement  may  1^  had  in  this  district. 

Colorado. — Distbict  No.  8. 

Geographical  location :  Southwestern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  covering  the  west- 
em  portions  of  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  Socorro,  Sierra,  and  Grant  counties.  Acreage 
irrigated,  17,000. 

The  Colorado  district  embraces  all  the  land  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  and 
south  of  the  San  Juan. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  greatly  broken,  being  occupied  by  the  Black 
H«ige,  Mif^ollon,  Tularosa  Mountains,  in  which  rise  the  bead  waters  of  the  Gila, 
Salt,  and  £ittle  Colorado  rivers  of  Arizona.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Gila, 
San  Francisco,  and  Zuni,  which  are  perennial  within  the  Territory. 

No  data  is  available  a§  to  the  flow  of  these  streams,  but  at  present  the  water  sup- 
ply is  saflScient  for  the  acreage  irrigated,  although  there  has  been  some  shortage 
curing  very  dry  years. 

The  irrigated  acreage  is  also  uncertain,  but  is  probably  about  9,000  acres  on  the 
GUa,  6,000  on  the  San  Francisco,  1,000  on  the  Zuni,  with  1,000  acres  scattered  along 
the  head  waters  of  small  streams  in  detached  areas. 

Beservoir  sites  are  to  be  found  alon^  the  streams,  and  it  is  probable  that  storage 

Bast  be  resorted  to  before  any  material  increase  in  the  irrigated  areas  may  be  haS. 

As  the  streams  are  subject  to  frequent  and  violent  floods,  it  is  probable  that  the 

flow  is  in  excess  of  the  economical  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  sites  available. 

Canadian. — District  No.  9. 

Geographical  location :  Northeastern  portion  of  NeW  Mexico.  Acreage  irrigated, 
36,000. 

This  district  embraces  the  drainage  area  of  the  Canadian  River  and  its  tributaries 
from  the  Colorado  line  south  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  State  of  Texas  and 
from  the  crest  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  ranges  on  the  west  to  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  Territory,  covering  all  of  the  counties  of  Colfax,  Mora,  and  Union,  and  the  m^gor 
portionB  of  San  Miguel  and  Guadalupe. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  districts,  it  is  characterized  by  the  many  small 
streams  which,  although  perennial  in  their  nm>er  course,  are  usually  dry  along  their 
lower  stretches  during  the  greater  portions  or  the  irrigating  season. 

The  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  ranges^  in  which  these  streams  have  their  sources,  afford 
one  of  the  best  catchment  areas  m  the  Territory,  and  the  flow  of  the  streams  heading 
in  these  mountains  is  constant  and  always  to  be  depended  upon.  As  a  consequence, 
the  irrigated  area  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  valleys  of  these  streams  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  district,  while  the  eastern  portion,  being  in  reality  a  part  of 
the  Great  Plains  and  dependent  for  its  water  supply  upon  the  summer  rains  (and 
therefore  very  uncertain),  is  almost  wholly  devotea  to  grazing. 

The  various  streams  will  be  considered  in  their  order  from  north  to  south. 

The  Chico  Bico  has  its  source  along  the  southwesterly  slope  of  the  Raton  Plateau, 
flowing  thence  in  a  generally  southern  direction  and  joining  the  Canadian  River 
about  4  mUes  above  the  town  of  Dorsey. 

The  flow  of  this  stream  is  small  but  permanent,  probably  not  exceeding  20  second^ 
feet,  excepting  during  floods.  Floods  occur  during  June,  July,  and  August,  and  are 
of  great  volume. 

"nie  normal  flow  of  the  river  is  wholly  consumed,  a  portion  being  impounded  by  a 
dam  some  8  miles  above  Raton  and  earned  by  a  pipe  line  to  that  town  for  domestic 
supply,  while  the  surplus  is  used  for  irrigation  in  the  Chico  Rico  Valley.  The 
acreage  in  cultivation  is  unknown,  but  is  probably  ^bout  1,000  acres. 
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No  farther  increase  in  this  acreage  is  possible  without  storage,  bat  good  reservoir 
sites  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  a  comparatively  slight  expense  sufficient  water  could 
be  impounded  to  irrigate  5,000  acres  m  addition. 

The  Vermejo  rises  m  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  the  district,  in  the  Culebra 
or  Costilla  Range,  flowing  southeast  to  a  junction  with  the  Canadian  River  some  6 
miles  below  Maxwell  City.  Its  tributaries  are  the  Caliente,  the  Saltpeter,  and  the 
Van  Brimmer. 

The  dow  is  permanent,  the  mean  being  about  70  seoond-feet  daring  the  irrigation 
season,  from  April  to  September,  inclusive,  and  about  10  second-roet  during  the 
nonirrigation  season. 

The  stream  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy  floods  during  June,  Jnly,  and  August, 
measurement  having  shown  a  discharge  at  these  times  of  900  to  1,000  second- feet, 
amounting  to  2,000  acre- feet  in  twentv-fonr  hours.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream 
there  are  about  100  small  individual  ditches,  serving  small  tracts.  There  are  also 
about  9  other  individui^  ditches  between  Dawson's  and  the  Montgomery  Ranch  tha 
are  much  larger,  having  a  capacity  of  from  5  to  15  seoond-feet  each. 

Of  corporation  canals  there  are  two,  belonging  to  the  Maxwell  Company,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  400  second-feet. 

The  acreage  irrigated  under  these  systems  is  11.000  acres,  of  which  3.000  acres  are 
irrigated  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  river  by  the  100  small  ditches,  3,000  by  the  9 
larger  ones  between  Dawson^s  and  the  Montgomery  Ranch,  and  5,000  under  the 
Maxwell's  Companv  ditches  to  the  north  of  Vermejo. 

The  normal  supply  of  the  stream  is  entirely  consumed  by  the  present  system. 

The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  has  resorted  to  storage,  naving  constructed 
some  eight  or  ten  reservoirs,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  6,CH50  acre-feet. 

Under  the  individual  ditcnes  there  is  one  small  reservoir  of  50  aore-feet  capacity, 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  ditches  rely  wholly  on  the  river  flow.  This  flow  is 
always  ample  for  all  purposes  in  the  spring,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  good  surplus,  but 
during  the  later  part  of  the  season  there  is  always  a  scarcity. 

Reservoir  sites  are  so  located  as  to  be  capable  of  every  economical  improvement, 
and  it  is  probable  that  10,000  acres  additional  will  ultimately  he  brought  under 
cultivation  by  this  means. 

The  Cimarron  River,  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  the  district,  is  formed  by  a 
number  of  small  streams  ori j^natinc  in  the  Taos  Range,  and  flows  in  a  general  south- 
easterly direction  to  a  junction  witn  the  Canadian  near  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
Maxwell  Grant.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  Ute  Creek,  Ponil,  Cimarroncito,  Uracca, 
and  Ray  ado,  in  all  draining  about  40  miles  in  length  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Taos 
Range. 

The  stream  is  perennial,  and  its  mean  flow  from  March  to  July,  inclnslve,  is  aboat 
500  second-feet.  In  August  and  September  this  flow  decreases  gradually,  the  mean 
flow  in  the  nonirrigation  season  being  only  about  50  second-feet ;  the  total  annual  dis- 
charge of  the  stream  reaches  from  150,000  to  200,000  acre-feet.  On  this  stream  freshets 
occur  only  occasionally,  there  being  at  times  periods  of  several  years  intervening 
between  them. 

There  are  thirteen  individnal  ditches  and  one  corporation  ditch  on  the  Cimarron 
and  its  tributaries,  divided  as  follows : 

On  the  Cimarron  the  Springer  Ranch  ditch,  capacity  150  second-feet;  two  smaller 
ditches  on  the  same  ranch  carry iny  20  and  40  second-feet,  respectively,  and  two 
ditches  near  the  town  of  Cimarron  carrying  20  second-feet  each. 

On  the  Ponil  there  are  three  ditches,  carrying  10  to  20  second-feet  each. 

On  the  Ray  ado  there  are  three  ditches,  carrying  about  20  second-feet  each. 

On  the  Cimarroncito  there  are  two  ditches,  carrying  10  and  20  seoond-feet  respec- 
tively. ^ 

The  corporation  ditch  is  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company's  Springer  ditch,  witn 
a  capacity  of  400  second-feet. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  there  is  a  surplus  of  water  over  the  amount  required  for 
all  the  ditches,  but  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  there  is  but  very  little  water  for 
any  of  them.  ,       ,  • 

The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  has  oonstruoted  four  storage  reservoirs,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  Springer  reservoir,  covers  an  area  of  300  acres  and  has  a  capac- 
ity of  5,000  acre-feet;  the  others  have  a  combined  capacity  of  about  1,000  acre- feet. 

The  land  irrigated  under  these  systems  is  about  as  follows :  1,000  acres  under  tne 
small  ditches  along  the  Cimarron  bottom;  500  acres  under  the  Ponil  ditches;  l.tw 
acres  under  the  Rayado  ditches;  2,000  acres  under  the  Maxwell  Company's  ditcn. 
and  2,500  acres  under  the  Springer  Ranch.  The  whole  consumes  about  25  P^'JjfJJ 
of  the  total  annual  discharge  or  the  Cimarron,  leaving  a  surplus  of  from  100,0w  w> 
150.000  acre-feet  passing  down  the  Canadian  to  the  gulf  each  year.  . 

This  entire  flow  is  capable  of  conservation,  as  there  are  a  number  of  good  reservo" 
sites  at  different  points  in  the  Cimarron  drainage.  , 

Under  the  Springer  Ranch  ditch  one  reservoir  site  can  be  improved  witn  an 
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impoimdiiig  capacity  sufficient  to  irrigate  3,000  acres.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Cimarron  Kiver  are  two  large  basins  with  a  storage  capacity  of  about  10,000  acre- 
fidet.  In  the  Moreno  Vallejr,  at  the  head  of  Cimarron  Canyon,  is  situated  a  reservoir 
site  where  a  dam  125  feet  high  will  form  a  reservoir  covering  2,500  acres  and  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  acre-feet.  Smaller  sites  are  to  be  found  in  Ponil,  Cimarroncito, 
Uiacca,  and  Rayado  canyons. 

About  100,000  acres  could  be  irrigated  from  the  Cimarron  system  and  140,000  acres 
in  all  could  be  irrigated  by  utilizing  all  the  available  reservoir  sites  in  which  the 
surplus  water  coula  be  stored. 

The  Mora  River  is  formed  by  a  number  of  small  streams  rising  in  the  Mora  and  Las 
Vegas  ranges.  In  its  eastern  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Canadian  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Coyote,  Cebolla  and  Sapello,  all  of  which  are  important  tributaries. 

These  tributaries  drain  about  40  miles  in  length  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains and  play  an  important  part  in  the  determination  of  the  stream  flow. 

The  entire  normal  now  of  tne  Mora  and  its  tributaries  during  the  irrigating  season 
is  consumed  in  irrigation,  there  being  no  surplus  waters  whatever,  except  during 
the  nonirrigation  season  and  during  the  season  of  freshets  In  fact  there  is  a 
chronic  scarcity  of  water,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Coyote,  Cebolla,  and  Sapello 
oeenrs  even  as  early  as  April. 

This  want  of  water  has  been  felt  only  within  the  past  fifteen  years  and  is  due, 
not  to  any  increase  in  the  acreage  cultivated,  but  to  the  cutting  of  the  timber  on  the 
mountains  in  which  these  streams  rise.  In  the  words  of  an  irrigator  of  thirty-five 
years'  experience  in  this  section,  "  If  the  destruction  of  timber  along  the  head  waters 
of  the  streams  is  not  stopped,  this  section  of  New  Mexico  will  soon  be  another 
Spain." 

As  it  is,  each  year  the  freshets  are  increasing  in  frequency  and  volume,  the  period 
of  drought  becoming  longer  and  the  scarcity  of  water  more  keenly  felt.  Already 
many  acres  of  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  farming  lands  have  been  abandoned 
from  this  cause. 

In  seeking  relief  from  th^e  conditions  two  ditches  have  been  built,  taking  water 
from  the  Rio  del  Pueblo  or  Picuris  Creek  in  the  Taos  district  and  diverting  it  through 
passes  In  the  mountains.  One  is  carried  into  the  Agusk  Negra  Creek  and  the  other 
into  the  San  Antonio,  both  being  small  tributaries  of  the  Mora  Creek. 

The  diversion  of  the  water  by  these  two  ditches  is  not  continuous,  being  resorted 
to  during  the  periods  of  greatest  scarcity. 

All  the  ditches  along  these  streams  are  either  community  or  private,  and  the 
acreage  irrigated  on  the  several  streams  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Ocate 2,000 

Coyote 2,300 

Cebolla 2,200 

Mannelitoe , 2,000 

SapeUo 2,600 

Mora 5,700 

Total 16,800 

Storage  has  been  resorted  to  in  but  one  instance,  and  that  on  the  Sapello  about  3 
miies  above  Watrous,  where  by  individual  effort  diversion  has  been  made  to  a  series 
of  small  lakes  to  the  south  of  the  stream,  which  are  utilized  as  reservoirs.  The 
combined  capacity  of  these  lakes  is  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  about  500  acres. 

There  are  four  reservoir  sites  along  these  streams,  but  too  large  for  their  improve- 
ment to  be  undertaken  by  individufS  efibrt.  The  first  is  on  the  Mora  River,  where, 
by  a  60-foot  dam  in  a  narrow  gap  above  La  Cueva,  a  reservoir  would  be  formed  cov- 
ering 620  acres,  with  a  capacity  of  5,400  acre-feet. 

At  Buena  Vista,  where  the  Mora  River  enters  a  narrow  canyon,  a  dam  of  90  feet  in 
beisht  would  form  a  reservoir  covering  1,770  acres  and  with  an  impounding  capacity 
of  SSfOOO  acre  feet.  The  town  of  Buena  Vista  would  be  wholly  submerged  by  the 
eoostructlon  of  this  dam.  At  the  junction  of  the  Manuelitos  Creek  with  the  Sapello 
a  dam  of  100  feet  in  height  would  cover  1,037  acres  and  give  an  impounding  capacity 
of  41,000  acre  feet. 

In  the  Cherry  Valley,  below  Watrous,  is  a  natural  reservoir  requiring  no  dam, 
▼hich  would  be  filled  by  a  canal  from  the  Mora  River.  Its  area  is  about  800  acres, 
with  an  imponnding  capacity  of  15,000  acre-feet. 

The  question  of  the  water  suppW  for  these  reservoirs  is  problematical  and  only 
capable  of  determination  by  careral  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  only  flood 
waters  or  rainy-season  flow  may  be  depended  on  to  fill  them,  with  perhaps  a  small 
amonnt  of  the  nonirrigation-season  flow.  As  before  stated,  however,  the  floods  are 
frequent  i£bd  of  great  volume,  probably  as  high  as  5,000  second- feet. 

i^om  the  junofion  of  the  Mora  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Territory  the  Canadian 
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tiie  greater  part  sinking  into  the  arroyo  bed,  at  one  point,  it  is  said,  actually  flowing 
into  the  ground  through  a  hole.  Several  springs  appear  at  various  places,  but  they 
Boon  sink  into  the  sand. 

About  3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  a  large  and  constantly  flowing  spring 
sapplies  a  stream  of  water  of  about  7  second-feet.  This  may  be  in  part  the  water 
which  diBapi>ears  farther  up  the  canyon,  but  its  constancy  would  seem  to  indicate 
some  additional  and  more  distant  source.  It  is  a  clear,  alkaline  water,  which  from 
its  black  color  has  been  called  Agua  Negra  by  the  Mexicans. 

These  two  streams  and  numerous  smaller  springs  furnish  the  Pecos  with  a  consid- 
erable body  of  water. 

At  Puerta  de  Luna  the  river  in  early  February  is  usually  150  to  200  feet  wide  and 

2  feet  deep  in  places,  with  an  average  depth  of  one-half  foot  or  less  and  a  velocity  of 
not  more  than  3  feet  per  second.  Ite  bed  is  of  changing  sand  and  is  fully  200  yards 
wide  between  the  flood  plain  banks,  showing  that  powerful  floods  must  till  the  river 
at  times  when  it  overflows  its  banks. 

It  is  a  treacherous  stream,  more  difficult  to  control  than  even  the  Rio  Grande. 

Near  Puerta  de  Luna  it  is  continually  encroaching  upon  its  banks  and  portions  of 
several  farms  have  been  washed  away  within  a  few  years. 

Excepting  occasional  small  springs  from  the  Agua  Negra  and  the  Arroyo  Yeso 
there  are  no  living  tributaries  to  the  Pecos  below  Fort  Sumner  on  the  west  side  for 
a  distance  of  50  miles.    The  Yeso  carries  a  small  body  of  water  of  not  more  than  2  or 

3  second-feet. 

Various  arroyos.  creeks,  and  springs  of  alkaline  water  flow  into  the  Pecos  between 
the  Yeso  and  the  Springer  River  at  Koswell,  and  these  few  carrying  mere  threads  of 
water. 

On  this  portion  of  the  river  irrigation  is  principally  confined  to  the  Gaillinas. 
Tecolate,  and  Upper  Pecos.  On  the  Gallinas  the  migor  portion  of  the  irrigated  land 
lies  between  the  Hot  Springs  and  Pecos  Creek,  a  small  branch  entering  from  the 
north  abont  3  miles  below' Las  Vegas. 

All  the  ditches  are  either  private  or  community  with  one  exception,  that  being  a 
small  ditch  leavinf|p  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hot  Springs  and  having  a  length 
of  3  miles.  This  ditch  was  incorporated  and  built  about  1890.  The  land  in  cultiva- 
tion under  the  community  and  individual  ditches  within  these  limits  is  about  2,500 
acres,  with  400  acres  under  the  corporation  ditch.  Along  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stream  all  ditches  are  community,  and  the  irrigation  is  divided  as  follows : 

Acres. 

1k)s  Villas , 200 

Concepcion 200 

LaLindera 400 

LosTorros 200 

Chaperito 600 

Gallinas  Springs  to  mouth  of  river 300 

Total 1,900 

or  a  total  of  4,800  acres  alon^  the  Gallinas  River.  The  water  supply  is  entirely  in 
use,. and  no  increase  in  the  irrigated  acreage  is  possible  excepting  along  the  upper 
portion  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Vegas.  Here  freshets  occur  during  June,  July,  and 
Auffust,  and  the  conservation  of  these  waters  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  Tecolote  lies  between  Gallinas  and  the  Pecos,  and  is  unimportant,  there  being 
but  a  small  flow  even  in  its  upper  portion.  But  200  acres  are  irrigated  along  this 
stream,  and  this  is  not  susceptible  of  increase. 

Along  the  head  waters  of  the  Pecos  irrigation  is  practiced  to  a  considerable 
extent,  there  being  about  4,000  acres  in  cultivation  above  the  town  of  La  Cuesta 
at  the  head  of  the  canyon.  From  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  a  short  distance  above 
Anton  Chico  to  La  Junta,  the  junction  of  the  Gallinas,  1,700  acres  are  under  irriga- 
tion, while  from  La  Junta  to  a  point  abont  5  miles  below  Las  Colonias  the  acreage 
is  500  acres.  By  the  end  of  August  the  water  falls  in  the  river  at  this  point  and 
there  is  little,  if  any,  until  the  following  April. 

About  5  miles  below  Las  Colonias  the  canyon  walls  come  close  together,  and  there 
is  no  irrigable  land  for  15  miles  or  until  Agua  Negra  Chiquita  is  reached.  Here  the 
valley  broadens  out  again  to  a  width  varying  from  a  hah'  mile  to  2  miles  or  more. 

Near  Eden  there  is  a  large  spring  from  which  two  ditches  are  taken,  irrigating  100 
acres.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Pecos  there  is  a  ditch  taking  water  from  the  Agua 
Negra  Chiqnita  and  irrigating  700  acres. 

At  this  point  the  entire  flow  of  the  Pecos  is  in  use  and  great  scarcity  is  felt  during 
the  irrigation  season.  Puerta  de  Lnna  practically  marks  the  limit  of  irrigation  down 
the  river,  there  being  but  little  between  there  and  Roswell.  There  is  an  occasional 
small  patch  irrigated  bv  a  spring  or  private  ditch,  bat  not  more  than  200  acres  are 
onltivated  on  t^  portion  of  the  river. 
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'  The  Pecos  in  the  yicinity  of  Roswell  hae  disoharged  during  the  irrigation  season 
of  from  150  to  20,000  second -feet,  the  latter  amount  being  due  to  floods  occarring 
daring  June,  July,  and  August.  During  the  nonirrigation  season  the  flow  averages 
about  200  second-feet.  There  are  six  important  sources  of  water  supply  augmenting 
the  flow  of  the  Pecos  at  this  point.  They  are  the  Rio  Hondo,  the  Berenda  rivers, 
north,  middle,  and  south,  and  the  Springrivers,  north  and  south. 

The  Rio  Hondo  has  its  source  in  the  White  Mountains  in  Lincoln  County,  and  is 
exceedingly  variable  in  character,  the  flow  ranging  from  0  to  1,000  second-feet  in 
time  of  floods,  although  perennial  in  the  upper  course.  During  the  nonirrigation 
season  the  flow  in  the  vicinity  of  Roswell  is  about  100  second-feet.  The  water  being 
wholly  appropriated  along  its  head  waters,  no  flow  is  found  along  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  stream  excepting  during  times  of  flood. 

The  Berenda  and  Spnng  rivers  all  have  their  sources  in  small  ponds  supplied  bv 
perennial  springs  and  located  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other.  Their  flow  is  constant,  there  being  scarcely  any  variation  during  the  year. 
Both  the  Berenda  rivers  and  Spring  River,  north,  empty  into  the  Hondo  before 
reaching  the  Pecos,  but  Spring  River,  south,  flows  directly  into  the  Peoos. 

The  discharge  of  these  streams  is  as  follows: 

Second 
feet. 

Berenda,  north 7 

Berenda,  south 18 

Berenda,  middle 10 

Spring,  north , . .  60 

Spring,  south 50 

On  the  Pecos  in  Chavez  County  there  are  no  operated  ditches,  all  the  flow  being 
appropriated  by  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company  in  Eddy  County. 

On  the  Rio  Hondo  there  are  eleven  canals,  but  four  of  tliese,  namely,  the  Overton, 
the  Edwards,  the  Bamett,  all  individual  ditches,  and  the  Lincoln  County  com- 
munity ditch,  are  not  operated.  Of  the  balance,  the  Cockrell  irrigates  60  acres  and 
the  Sol.  Jacobs  100  acres,  both  being  individual  ditches.  The  conunnnity  ditches 
and  the  acreage  irrigated  under  them  are  the  Perry  Fountain,  250  acres,  and  the 
Hondo  Falls,  40  acres.  Corporate  ditches  are  Long  and  Truxton,  irrigating  180  acres ; 
Lea  Cockrell,  80  acres,  and  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Canal,  4,000  acres. 

From  the  Berenda  River,  north,  one  diSoh  is  taken  out  (the  Pat  Boone),  irrigating 
70  acres.  From  the  Berenda,  middle,  three  ditches  are  taken  out— the  Milne-Busch, 
irrigating  150  acres;  the  Cosmo  Sedillo,  irrigating  30  acres,  and  the  J.  Bowman, 
which  is  not  operated.  On  the  Berenda,  south,  there  are  three  ditches — the  Busch- 
Milne  and  the  Thompson,  both  individual  ditches  and  irrigating  160  acres,  respec- 
tively, and  the  Last  Chance  community  ditch,  serving  220  acres. 

The  Spring  River,  north,  supplies  six  ditches;  the  Griflf  Cunningham  (individual) 
irrigating  60  acres;  the  Pioneer  (community)  irrigating  330  acres;  the  Stone  or 
Eureka,  the  Lee-Cunningham,  the  Pierce,  Cunningham  and  Ballard,  and  the  Cap. 
Lea  (all  being  corporate  ditches),  irrigating, respectively,  650, 600,  230,  and  60  acres. 

Spring  River,  south,  also  serves  six  ditches.  The  Woodlawn  and  the  Pumpkin 
Row  are  corporate,  and  irrigate  540  and  1,200  acres,  respectively.  The  other  four  are 
community  ditches;  of  these  the  Chisum  irrigates  1,060  acres;  the  Texas,  500  acres: 
the  Miller,  250  acres;  while  the  Harris  is  not  operated.  The  total  acreage  irrigated 
being  10,820  acres. 

Irrigation  on  the  Pecos  below  Roswell  is  confined  to  the  system  of  the  Pecos  Irri- 

fation  and  Improvement  Company.  This  system  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
tates,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  three  storage  reservoirs  of  a  combined  capacity  of 
about  110,000  acre-feet,  supplving  canals  on  either  side  of  the  river.  It  is  stated 
that  there  are  200,000  acres  of  land  under  the  canals  served  by  this  system,  but  only 
a  portion  of  this  acreage  (12,500)  is  in  cultivation. 

There  are  six  tributaries  of  tne  Pecos  in  this  section.  Below  Roswell  the  first 
stream  of  importance  is  the  Rio  Felix,  which  rises  among  the  southeastern  foothills 
of  the  White  Mountains  and  after  a  few  miles  sinks  and  does  not  again  appear  until 
within  4  miles  of  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  where  it  appears  again  m  a  series 
of  springs. 

The  Penasco  takes  its  rise  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  and  formerly  flowed  40 
miles  as  a  fair-sized  brook,  then,  entering  a  strip  of  marshy  land  10  to  12  miles  long, 
it  disappears.  There  was  practically  no  connection  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Penasco,  the  latter  commencing  in  a  series  of  springs  about  12  miles  from  the  Pecos. 
Its  flow  in  the  upper  portion  is  permanent  in  Llncom  County,  the  surplus  sinking  in 
the  sands  below  Hope.  In  Eddy  County  springs  rising  in  its  bed  supply  a  ™®J5 
flow  of  8  second-feet,  while  during  floods  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  about  12, 7W 
second-feet.    The  entire  normal  flow  is  consumed  during  irrigation  season. 

The  Seven  Rivers  rise  in  small  springs  in  Eddy  County.  The  combined  normal  now 
is  about  20  second-feet,  but  reaches  a  maximum  of  7,500  second-feet  during  the  ramy 
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seasoD.  There  is  a  surplus  of  about  5  second-feet  from  this  stream  which  is  lost  in 
seepage. 

Rocky  Arroyo  risee  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  and  is  permanent  in  its  upper 
portion^  but  sinks  in  the  gravel  below.  Its  normal  flow  is  about  10  second-feet,  with 
a  flood  flow  of  1,200  second-feet.  Practically  all  the  water  is  consumed  in  irrigation, 
but  there  is  a  small  surplus  which  is  susceptible  of  use.  In  Dark  Canyon  the  same 
conditions  are  met,  but  its  normal  flow  is  only  about  5  second-feet,  while  its  flood 
flow  reaches  14,000  second-feet.    All  the  water  is  consumed. 

Black  River  drains  a  portion  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains. 
This  river  is  about  35  miles  long,  but  is  a  small  stream  to  within  16  miles  of  the  Pecos, 
where  its  volume  is  considerably  increased  by  numerous  springs.  It  flows  through 
aseriea  of  lakes  and  is  subject  to  extensive  floods  on  account  of  the  large  area  drained. 
Its  normal  flow  is  about  20  second-feet,  while  in  floods  it  reaches  a  maximum  of 
15^^000  second-feet.    Only  about  one-half  the  normal  flow  is  in  use  on  this  stream. 

The  entire  absence  of  tributaries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pecos  is  very  striking, 
and  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  pervious  character  of  the  soil  of  the  Staked  Plains,  upon 
which  no  drainage  system  is  established.  The  only  supply  of  water  which  the  Pecos 
receives  from  this  side  comes  ftom  a  few  small  alkaline  springs,  or  ^om  a  small  arroyo, 
which  carries  water  once  or  twice  in  a  season. 

The  constant  never-failing  supply  of  water  in  the  Peoos  comes  from  springs  which 
must  receive  their  supplv  from  a  great  distance.  This  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  easily  dissolved  limestones,  which 
allow  the  waters  to  make  underground  channels  for  themselves,  ana  thus  flow  for 
considerable  distance  out  of  sight. 

Reservoir  sites  are  to  be  found  on  the  Peoos  and  all  these  tributaries,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  70,^)00  acres  in  Eddy  County  could  be  irrigated  by  utilizing  these  sites 
even  without  storage;  20,000  acres  more  than  the  present  acreage  can  be  irrigated. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  lower  Pecos  district  are  located  the  White,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Guadulupe  mountains,  in  which  rise  many  small  streams,  those  on  the 
eastern  slopes  flowing  toward  the  Pecos,  but  nearly  all  disappearing  in  the  sands  a 
short  distance  from  their  source.  The  same  is  true  of  the  few  streams  rising  on  the 
western  slopes;  they  disappear  and  form  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Lost  River 
district. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  found  for  the  most  part  along  the  Cienega  del  Macho,  Rio 
Ruidoso,  Kio  Bonito,  and  the  upper  portions  of  Rio  Jelia  Pensaco,  Sacramento,  and 
Pinos  Creek,  heading  on  the  east  side  of  the  divide,  and  Nogal  Creek,  Three  Rivers, 
Rio  Tnlerosa  and  Lost  River  on  its  western  face.  Farmers  have  settled  along  the 
upper  portions  of  these  streams  and  have  diverted  the  water  by  small  ditches,  bring- 
ing under  cultivation  a  small  part  of  the  arable  land.  Along  the  head  waters  of 
these  creeks  there  appears  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

The  total  irrigated  acreage  of  this  section  is  about  18,500  acres,  of  which  4,000 
acres  are  located  on  the  Penasco  above  Hope  and  750  below,  500  on  the  Upper  Rio 
Felix  and  250  on  the  lower  Black  River. 

The  acreage  irrigated  on  these  two  streams  can  be  increased  100  per  cent,  as  only 
aboat  one-half  the  flow  is  utilized. 

Only  a  thorough  investigation  can  determine  the  possibilities  of  the  other  portions 
•of  this  section.    The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  this  district  is  as  follows : 

Peooe  above  Roswell 11,500 

Pecos  and  tributaries  in  Chavez  County 10,820 

Pecos  and  tributaries  in  Eddy  County 13,500 

Western  section  of  Pecos  district 18,500 

Total 54,320 

Rio  GRANDB.-.-D18TRICT  No.  11. 

Geographical  location :  Extends  from  north  to  south  through  the  center  portion  of 
the  Territory.    Acrea^  irrigated,  80,600. 

The  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado.  It  receives 
a  large  number  of  tributaries  along  its  upper  course  and  enters  the  San  Luis  Valley 
as  a  large  stream,  where  it  is  further  augmented  by  the  drainage  from  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Mountains. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  the  river  has  cut  its  way  through  the  lava  dam  and 
now  flows  through  a  canyon  which  is  about  100  feet  deep  at  the  Colorado  line,  but 
deepens  to  about  700  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Hondo,  and  holds  this  depth  within 
a  short  distance  above  Embudo. 

No  living  water  enters  this  canyon  from  the  west,  but  several  jgood  streams  bring 
water  from  the  east,  notably  the  Costilla,  Colorado,  Rio  Hondo,  Taos,  and  Embudo, 
all  of  which  rise  in  the  Costilla  and  Taos  Mountains.  These  streams  are  perennial, 
and  all  of  them  discharge  large  quantities  of  water  to  the  Rio  Grande,  augmenting  its 
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flow  greatly.  The  fall  of  the  river  is  about  30  feet  per  mile  between  the  Colorado 
line  and  Embndo. 

There  is  no  arable  land  along  this  portion  of  the  river  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rinoonada  and  immediately  above  Embudo,  the  acreage  irrigated  from  water  diverted 
from  the  Rio  Grande  being  about  700  acres. 

About  3  miles  below  Embudo  the  walls  of  the  canyon  fal^  awav  abruptly  and  the 
rivers  enters  the  Espanola  Valley,  which  extends  to  White  Rock  Canyon  some  25 
miles  below.  In  this  valley  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Nambe 
from  the  east  and  of  the  Chama  from  the  west. 

The  Santa  Cruz  and  Chama,  especially  the  latter,  are  streams  of  great  importance, 
and  contribute  more  largely  to  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  than  any  other.  They  are 
perennial. 

Below  the  Chama  the  Rio  Grande  assumes  a  different  character ;  the  fall  becomes 
less,  the  velocity  is  diminished,  and  sediment  deposited  forming  a  bottom  of  sand 
and  silt  with  shifting  banks.  The  Chama  brings  down  vast  quantities  of  silt  also, 
and  from  this  point  south  the  river  is  muddy  in  the  extreme. 

Irrigation  is  confined  wholly  to  the  bottom  lands  along  the  river,  practicallv  all 
these  lands  being  under  ditch.  The  irrigated  acreage  in  the  valley  between  Embudo 
and  White  Rock  Canyon  is  13,200  acres,  made  up  as  follows  : 

Acres. 

Prom  water  diverted  from  the  Rio  Grande 6,000 

From  water  diverted  from  the  Chama 4,500 

From  water  diverted  from  the  Santa  Cruz 1,600 

From  water  diverted  from  the  Nambe 600 

From  water  diverted  from  the  Santa  Clara 500 

Total 13,200 

In  this  section  the  water  supply  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  always  good. 

After  passing  through  White  Rock  Canyon,  which  is  a  narrow  gorge,  some  20  miles 
long,  with  precipitous  walls  some  500  feet  high,  the  river  euters  the  Albuquerque 
Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  extends  south  to  San  Maroial.  This  valley  is  narrow, 
at  no  place  being  more  than  3  miles  wide,  while  at  many  points  the  side  hills  approach 
each  other  so  closely  that  there  are  no  bottom  lands. 

Around  Bernalillo,  Albuquerque,  Belen,  and  from  Los  Lunas,  south,  are  large  areas 
of  cultivated  lands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bernalillo,  Alameda,  and  especially  l^tween 
Los  Lunas  and  Belen,  are  large  alkali  flats,  once  productive  fields,  but  now  worthless 
from  lack  of  drainage,  without  which  it  is  doubtful  if  much  further  cultivation  can 
be  accomplished. 

From  San  Felipe  to  San  Marcial  the  river  occupies  a  broad,  sandy  bed,  dividing  in 
low  stages  into  a  number  of  narrow,  crooked  channels,  but  in  flood  covering  in  many 
places  nearly  half  the  valley.  The  loss  from  seepage  and  evaporation  in -the  river 
from  San  Felipe  south  is  very  great  and  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  shortage  of 
water  felt  in  the  lower  river  during  the  irrigation  season. 

All  along  the  river  there  is  much  waste  bottom  land,  a  portion  of  which  above  Los 
Lunas  raises  a  scanty  supply  of  coarse  grass  for  grazing  purposes.    Below  Los  Lunas  , 
a  large  part  of  the  land  is  covered  with  cottonwood  thickets.    Where  these  are  cu 
away  the  land  is  found  to  be  of  excellent  c[uality. 

There  are  no  perennial  tributaries  entering  the  Rio  Grande  in  this  section.  The 
Santa  Fe,  Gallisteo  and  Tijeras  enter  from  the  east,  the  first  delivering  water  to  the 
river  during  the  early  spring  and  in  time  of  floods ;  the  last  two  only  in  time  of 
floods.  • 

From  the  west,  the  river  receives  the  drainage  from  the  Jemez,  Puerco,  and  Salado. 
The  Jemez  and  Fuerco  deliver  water  during  the  early  spring  and  in  flood  times; 
especially  the  latter,  which  ha  sa  flood  discharge  of  about  32,000  second-feet,  as  meas- 
ured near  Rocky  Ford. 

The  Salado  flows  only  in  time  of  floods. 

Not  over  one-fourth  of  the  bottom  lands  in  the  Albuquerque  Valley  is  under  ditch 
and  of  this  only  a  small  portion  is  in  cultivation.  The  land  irrigated  in  this  section 
between  Cochiti  and  San  Marcial  is  about  22,500  acres. 

All  the  ditches  serving  this  land  fire  individual  and  community  ditches  of  the  most 
primitive  construction.  A  statement  of  the  land  served  under  each  ditch  is  an 
imi>osslbility,  as  lands  lying  under  one  ditch  may  be,  and  many  times  are,  served  from 
a  higher  one.  However,  there  are  about  seventy  ditches  within  the  limits  of  the 
Albuquerque  Valley,  and  the  average  acreage  served  is  320  acres. 

The  water  supply  of  this  valley  is  ample  in  the  upper  part,  but  has  failed  below 
Bernalillo  in  times  of  great  drought.  Failures  occur  more  frequently  below  Ysleta, 
and  from  Acacia  south  the  supply  after  the  middle  of  July  is  precarious  in  times  of 
sabnormal  rainfall. 
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After  leaviDg  the  Albnqaerque  Valley,  for  some  miles  below  San  Maroial,  the  river 
flows  tbrongh  a  comparatively  narrow  bottom,  which  is  not  more  than  one-fonrth  of 
a  mile  wide  and  is  bordered  in  places  by  steep  rocky  bluffs,  these  disappearing  farther 
down  the  river.  Ten  miles  below  8an  Marcial  the  bottom  lands  nearly  or  quite  dis- 
appear, and  on  the  left  side  the  Fra  Cristobal  Mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the 
water's  edee,  while  on  the  right  or  west  side  the  ground  rises  gradually  from  the 
river's  bank  to  the  foothills.  The  river  channel  continues  of  this  character  to  a 
point  below  the  little  Mexican  town  of  San  Jose,  where,  after  contracting,  the  valley 
opens  again  to  a  width  of  about  half  a  mile  and,  abruptly  contracting  again,  the 
nver  enters  a  canyon. 

This  canyon  extends  for  about  6  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  500  to  1,500  feet 
at  the  high-water  mark.  The  walls  of  the  canyon  are  of  gravel  and  conglomerate, 
overlaid  oy  lava,  which  in  some  places,  particularly  on  the  left  bank,  reaches  a 
thickness  of  40  feet.  The  walls  at  the  highest  part  are  about  100  feet  high,  decreas- 
ing to  50  or  60  feet  in  places,  and  are  cut  oy  nrroyos. 

Below  this  gorge  the  river  again  widens  and  there  are  patches  of  irrigable  land; 
bat  the  river  bottom  itself  is  narrow  and  the  river  bed,  being  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
width,  occupies  nearly  all  of  the  narrow  valley. 

These  alternations  of  narrow  gorges  and  bottom  lands  continue  nearly  to  Fort 
Sdden.  In  this  course  are  points  at  which  the  river  bottom  lands  are  between  5 
and  6  miles  in  width,  and  are  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  dense  growth  of 
mesquite  and  cottonwood. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Albuquerque  Valley,  but  little  of  the  bottom  land  is  in  culti- 
vation, the  acreage  irrigated  being  about  7,000  acres. 

There  are  two  reservoir  sites  between  San  Marcial  and  Rincon.  The  Rio  Grande 
Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  has  been  organized  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
site  at  Elephant  Butte  and  irrigating  the  lands  below.  It  is  proposed  to  build  at 
this  point  a  dam  96  feet  high,  imponnding  250,000  acre-feet  of  water,  and  irrigating 
not  only  the  Mesilla  VaUev  but  also  the  valleys  of  Lome  Pardo,  Colorado,  and  Rincon 
above.  It  is  only  through  the  construction  of  such  systems  of  storage  and  by  the 
utilization  of  the  underground  waters  that  the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico  may  hope  to  save  themselves  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  drought  and  bring  under  cultivation  the  great  acreage  of  waste  land  now 
idle. 

Below  Fort  Selden  the  valley  opens,  and  continues  in  general  broad  and  fertile  down 
to  the  constriction  at  £1  Paso,  in  this  course  is  the  Mesilla  Valley,  one  of  the  best 
localities  for  fimit  growing  along  the  Rio  Grande.  This  valley,  stretching  from 
Fort  Selden  Reservation  on  the  north  to  the  Texas  line  on  the  south,  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles,  and  with  a  width  varying  from  8  to  10  miles,  includes  land  equal  to 
any  in  the  United  States.  The  soil  is  of  wonderful  fertility  and  great  depth,  but 
agriculture  has  made  but  slow  progress,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  water 
supply,  which  may  fail  after  July  1. 

Toe  acreage  irrigated  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is 
about  22,000  acres,  and  no  further  increase  may  be  looked  for  witnout  storage  or  the 
utilization  of  the  underground  waters. 

The  question  of  water  supply  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention  each  year, 
and  has  become  of  vital  importance  to  all  below  Albuquerque.  It  has  of  late  been 
made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

The  only  data  available  in  a  study  of  this  important  subject  is  that  collected  by 
the  division  of  hvdrography  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  since 
1889  has  been  studying  this  subject.  Gauging  stations  have  been  maintained  along 
the  river  and  frequent  measurements  made,  from  which  has  been  calculated  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  river  at  the  several  points. 

The  most  northe^  of  these  stations  is  at  Del  Norte,  Colo.  I  give  herewith  a  table 
of  discharge  showing  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  flow,  and  total  for  the 
month,  dnnng  the  years  a  record  may  be  had. 
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Discharge  of  Rio  Grande  at  Del  XorU,  Colo, 
[Drainaxe  area,  1,400  sqaare  milee.] 


Month. 


I  Maximum. ;  Mlnimom.  [      Mean.         ^^\h!'' 


1889. 


October  11  to  31. 

November 

December 


fSecond'/e^t.  Seeond-feet. 
345  2U 

364  290 

I  364  200 


Second-feel.  Acre-feet. 

278  17, 097 

319  18, 980 

281  17, 281 


1890. 


January.. 
February . 

March 

April 


^J 


*»y 

June 

July 

August  — 
September. 
October.... 
Koyember . 
December . 


Per  annum . 


1881. 


January... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November . 
December  . 


1,000 
896 
842 
1,380 
5,930 
5.555  , 
2,260 
930  ! 
450 
862 
610  ! 
670 


326 
745 
404 
404 
1.990 
2,550 
862 
450 
326 
307 
345 
475 


5,930 


307 


552  ' 
796 

487 

913 

4,331 

3,807 

1.515 

612 

383 

470 

478 

565 


1,242 


1,320 
1.410 
1.460  , 
3,160 
5,650 
5,565 
3,565 
1,460 
1,234  , 
2,476 
450 


670 

1,196  1 

930  ' 

796 

1,860  , 

2,190 

862 

404  ' 

290 

450  : 

30» 

a  325 


Per  annum  . 


5,650  ! 


290 


1892. 


January  

February 

March  22  to  81 . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September:.... 

October 

November 

December 


Per  ftpnnm  . 


1893. 


January . . . 
February . . 

March 

AjwU 

Miy 

June 

July 

August.... 
September . 

October 

November . 
December.. 


Per  annum  . 


1894. 


January.. 
February . 

March 

April 

Miy 


345 
2,400 
4,710 
3,160 
1.074 

610 

:^08 

290 

829 

1,074 


4,710 


1,113 


1,037 
3,320 
2,850 
640 
450 
345 
808 
450 
862 


3,320 


1,870 
1,260 
1.370 
2,010 
4,560 


290 
.345 
1,510 
1,152 
554 
308 
243 
243 
243 
862 


990 

1,294 

1.280 

1,410 

3,245 

4,146 

1,693 

663 

527 

844 

374 

a  326 


33,948 
44,:78 
29,950 
54.323 
266,356 
Z26,516 
03.172 
37,638 
22,788 
28,905 
28,441 
84.747 


900.962 


60,885 

71,317 

78,720 

83.895 

202,027 

246,687 

101,119 

40,774 

31,356 

51.900 

22,253 

19,987 


1,403         1,014,426 


aSOO 

a300 

316 

1.047 

2,605 

2,187 

740 

444 

262 

259 

360 

922 


18,450 
17,250 
19,434 
62,296 
160,207 
130.126 
45, 510 
27,306 
15,689 
15,928 
21,420 
56,703 


243  ' 


732 
670 
290 
258 
228 
243 
214 
228 


1,080 

1,120 

550 

550 

1,310 


812  < 


966 

o700 

a500 

533 

1,944 

1,749 

395 

324 

270 

263 

278 

642 


714 


1,213 
1,200 
1,015 
860 
2,510 


500,219 


50,409 
38,650 
30,760 
81,714 
119,556 
104,066 
24,292 
19,926 
16,065 
16, 175 
16,600 
89.483 


516,888 


75.200 
67,300 
62,930 
61,600 
166.620 


aBstimated. 
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Discharge  of  Bio  Grande  at  Dtl  NorU,  Colo, — Coutinaed. 


445 


Month. 


Maximum. 


1894— Coutinaed. 


June 

Jnly 

Augtut 

September 

October 

Norember x . 

December 


Per  annum. 


Jannary . . . 
February . . 
Mawh 

^.:::::: 

JOBO 

July 

Aofuat 

September . 

Oc^ber 

November  . 
December. . 


Per  annum. 


1896. 


January  . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Anj^st 

September. 
October.... 
November . 
Deonnber.. 


Per  annum. 


1897. 


January  ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

»y 

June 

July 

Aninut  — 
September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


Per  annum. 


Stcond-feet. 
1,840 
490 
650 
490 
450 
300 
240 


Second-feet. 
450 
300 
800 
260 
300 
235 
065  I 


4,560 


894 

1,061 

960 

3,129 

8,129 

3,804 

1,252 

960 

566 

484 

403 

1.212 


3.804 


1,428 

2,154 

1,386 

8,054 

3,579 

1,766 

650 

703 

1.294 

566 

376 

430 


8,579 


1,120 
1,275 
1,375 
1,800 
5,250 
4,870 
2,140 
630 
990 
2,100  I 
890  < 
1,280  I 


Minimum. 


5.250 


Mean. 


Second-feet. 
960 
355 
380 
345 
345 
270 
360 


Total  for 
month. 


I 


680 
894 
403 
650 
1,382 
1,172 
770 
566 
376 
403 
322 
403 


322 


1,172 
960 
830 
594 

1,212 
430 
322 
214 
268 
403 
268  : 
322 


214  I 


465 

1,150 

590 

630 

1,720 

1,580 

596 

300 

290 

810 

540 

750 


290 


818 


801 

953 

638 

1,883 

2,116 

2,209 

958 

720 

454 

435 

853 

1,008 


1,044 


1,293 

1,258 

1,081 

1.484 

2,874 

821 

403 

261 

477 

409 

310 

875 


884 


911 
1,209 

856 
1,023 
3,538 
3,299 
1,094 

467 

635 
1.371 

686 
1,036 


1,348 


Aere-feet. 
58,800 
22,010 
£3,560 
20,600 
21,390 
16,200 
22,330 


597,440 


62,937 
89,229 
112,047 
130,108 
131,445 
58.906 
44,271 
27,015 
26,747 
21,006 
61,980 


764,931 


79,504 
72,361 
66,469 
88,304 
145,978 
48,868 
24,780 
16,048 
28,383 
28,838 
18,446 
23,058 


641,017 


66,480 
83,852 
53,072 
61,380 
219, 356 
197,940 
67,828 
28,834 
38,100 
85.002 
41,160 
64,232 


946,736 


Three  stations  have  been  maintained  in  New  Mexico;  at  Embndo, 
Bio  Grande,  and  San  Marcial. 

The  Embndo  station  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  famishes  the  rec- 
ord of  the  flow  of  the  Eio  Grande  before  the  diversion  of  its  waters  in 
New  Mexico.    I  herewith  give  tables  of  discharge  showing  tlys  flow. 
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Discharge  of  Bio  Grande  at  Embudo,  N,  Mex. 

[Drainage  area,  7,000  square  miles.] 


Month. 


1889. 


January ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October.... 
NoYember . 
December.. 


Per  annum. 


1890. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October — 
November . 
December.. 


Per  annum  . 


1801. 


January ... 
February  -  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September. 

October 

November . 
December.. 


Per  annum. 


1892. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

iKy 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


Per  annum  . 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October — 
November . 
December.. 


Perannom. 


Second-fest. 
495 
576 
1,042 
4,420 
5,075 
5,660 
1.105 
253 
264 
324 
507 
610 


Maximum.   Minimum. 


Mean. 


t 


5,660 


617 

670 

1,044 

8,220 

6,071 

6,740 

2,640 

1,134 

1,044 

606 

699 

660 


6,071 


606 
1,000 
1,460 
5,000 
8,550 
6,340 
4,130 
1,806 
2,025 
8,850 

970 


8.560 


615 

700 

1,550 

4,010 

6,665 

4,715 

1,400 

800 

166 

'  260 

400 

490 


6,665 


466 

670 

2,465 

5,105 

3,740 

1,150 

565 

440 

420 


Seeond-feet. 
379 
420 
537 
970 
2,448 
1,890 
286 
181 
184 
243 
253 
864 


181 


260 
844 
830 
842 
2,660 
2,768 
920 
636 
496 
523 
550 
636 


8eecnd-/Mt. 

431 

473 

784 

2,261 

8,430 

2,922 

471 

206 

212 


542 


260 


550 

550 

735 

735 

4,520 

4,825 

1,250 

820 

820 

225 

515 

840 


440 
490 
700 
860 
4,130 
1,560 
280 
152 
140 
165 
243 
165 


140 


840 
860 
700 
1,500 
540 
130 
140 
225 
340 


437 

553 

682 

2,083 

4,960 

4.107 

1,593 

814 

545 

562 

616 

648 


1,467 


586 

616 

917 

2.870 

6,965 

5,040 

2,356 

933 

469 

1,681 

778 

653 


1,855 


497 

506 

1,061 

2,979 

4,890 

8,146 

588 

191 

152 

202 

317 

824 


Total  for 
month. 


Aere-feeL 
26,500 
26,251 
48,216 
134,530 
210,945 
173,889 
38,966 
12,660 
12,614 
17,404 
21,777 


1.240  I 


415 

601 

1,486 

8,119 

2,683 

286 

280 

287 

868 

a450 

a445 


862 


747,070 


26,875 
30,691 
41,943 
128,938 
806,040 
244,386 
97,909 
50,061 
32,427 
34,568 
86,668 
89,852 


1,064,377 


86,089 
34,182 
56,896 
141,015 
866,847 
299,880 
144,894 
67,879 
27,906 
103,381 
46.291 
84,009 


1,348,217 


80.566 

84,270 

64,636 

177,260 

800,736 

187,187 

83,087 

11,746 

0,044 

12,423 

18,861 

19,926 


899,780 


20,418 
28,088 
80,818 
85,442 
191,819 
150,714 
18,899 
14,145 
17,077 
28,826 
87,000 
27,690 


624,274 
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Discharge  of  Rio  Granie  at  Emhudo,  X.  Mex, — Continned. 


Month. 


18M. 


JADoary . . . 
f ebra«ry . . 
March 

^.:::::: 

Jose 

July 

Angost 

Seirtember. 

October 

November . 
December.. 


I  Second-feet. 


Minimam.  i     Mean. 


Seeond'/eet, 


I 


Second-feet. 
435 
450 
a500 


Total  for 
month. 


Acre- feet. 
^,970 
25.200 
81,000 


Perannam. 


1895. 


January.. 
Fcbmary . 


March. 


p.: 

Jane.. 


Joly. 

Angnst 

September. 

October 

Korember . 
December.. 


Perannnm. 


1896. 


January  . . . 
>'ebraary . . 
March.:... 
April 

June 

July 

Augnet 

September. 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


Per  annum. 


1897. 


January  .. 
Pebruary . 
March.:.. 


April . 
May.. 


Jine. 
July. 


Aufust 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


Perannnm. 


4,985 


4-20 


I 


460  I 
480 
580 
1,200  I 
850  ' 
210 
210 
210  ' 
210  ; 
275 
210  • 
380 


210 


375  ' 
375 
410 
700  I 
3,178  I 
2,270 
345 
285 
285 
495 
745 
415 


285 


155 
229 
340 


1,222 


532 
551 
957 
1,797  1 
1,598  I 
367 
299 
240 
228 
849 
395  I 
414 


J_ 


645 


384 

407 

561 

1,691 

5,443 

4,596 

1,248 

338 

H44 

1,535 

1,137 

548 


1,519 


9,300 
14,198 
20,400 
20,956 


562 

432 

475' 

29,207 

672 

420 

503 

27,935 

1.410 

640 

759 

46,546 

4,290 

692 

2,641 

151,200 

4,290 

1,673 

2,679 

164,725 

4,985 

790 

8,021 

179.762 

2,530 

612 

1,335  ; 

82,086 

2,016 

652 

1,080 

66,407 

1,146 

480 

636 

37,846 

572 

460 

494 

30,375 

700 

540 

611 

36,357 

580 

420 

634  1 

32,834 

885,279 


32,712 
31,694 
68,844 
106,929 
98,269 
21,838 
18,385 
15.310 
13, 570 
21,459 
23,504 
25,456 


467,960 


23,826 
22,8:i2 
34, 784 
101, 434 
337,460 
275,788 
77,268 
20,970 
20,660 
95, 150 
68,200 
33,960 


1.112,382 


a  Estimated. 
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The  Rio  Grande  etation  is  located  at  the  upper  end  of  White  Rock  Canyon,  and  is 
e  most  important  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  established  in  February,  1895,  and  shows 
e  ^eat  influence  on  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  the  Chama,  the  Santa  Cmzy 
imbe,  and  other  streams  entering  the  river  in  its  passage  through  the  Espanola 
fclley.    Its  record  is  as  follows : 

Discharge  of  Rio  Grande  at  Rio  Grande,  N,  Mex. 


Month. 


!  Maximum. '  Minimum.        Mean. 


1895. 


Duary . . . 
bruary .  - 

^rch 

►ril 

ky 

ne 

ly. 
i^ust 

pterober. 
bober  — 
vember  . 
cember. . 


\  Second-feet. 


Per  annum  . 


1896. 


nuary 

bruary 

irch  4  to  31  . 
•ril 


oe 

ly. 

IffUSt.... 

jteiaber . 

bober 

vember  - 
cember.. 


Per  annum  . 


1,440 

2,640 

8.630 

6,055 

7,200 

4.430 

2,490 

1,160 

880 

940 

855 


Seeond-feeV  Second-feet. 


8, 630  I 


3,015 

5,140 

5,250 

1,680 

920 

310 

735 

617 

617 

645 


5,250 


1897. 


inary ... 
bruary.. 

unoh 

ril 

y 

ae 

ffUSt 

)tember . 

tober 

vember . 
cember. . 


570 

590 

2,485 

9,220 

15, 340 

10,900 

8,190 

1,255 

2,360 

3,465 

1,710 

745 


Per  annum  . 


15,340 


355 

730 

1.610 

2,420 

1,120 

1,005 

705 

530 

630 

655 

605 


855  I 


675 
1, 810 
1,265 
255 
255 
210 
255 
350 
810 
830 


210 


300 

470 

610 

1,200 

8,500 

2,480 

200 

240 

360 

780 

680 

350 


591 

1,371 

5.073 

4,616 

4,630 

1,768 

1,481 

723 

707 

834 

713 


2,046 


a600 

a  600 

1,355 

3.483 

2,704 

585 

412 

243 

299 

461 

498 

488 


973 


472 

541 

985 

5,056 

11,454 

6,153 

1,580 

458 

650 

2,227 

1,208 

536 


2,610 


a  Estimated. 
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The  station  at  San  Marcial  ham  been  maintained  since  1895,  bat  owing  to  the  shift- 
ing bottom  results  have  been  obtained  with  difficulty.  This  station  demonstrates 
the  influence  of  the  flood- water  flow  on  the  discharge  of  the  Rio  Grande,  there  being 
no  permanent  streams  entering  the  riyer  between  Kio  Grande  Station  and  San  Mar- 
cial, and  the  spring  flow,  where  there  is  any,  being  very  small.  In  1895  the  record 
oovers  only  the  months  fbom  February  to  August. 

Estimated  fMntkly  discharge  of  Bio  Grande  at  San  Marcial,  N.  Mex. 

[Drainage  area,  28,067  square  miles.] 


Month. 


1895. 


Febroaiy. 
March.... 

June 

Joly 

Augnat... 


1886. 


Jiniiary... 
February.. 
March.  ... 

p.::::- 

Jmie 

Joly 

AofUfit 

Sef^ember. 
October.... 
Noreniber . 
Dooember.. 


Per  annum. 


1897. 


January.. 
Febmaiy. 
March. 
Ap 


iT.: 


June.. 

July 

Angnst 

Srptember. 
October.... 
Kovembor.. 
Beeember.. 


PerannuiD. 


Mazimam.  Minimum. 


Seecnd-feet 
1,766 
3,115 
7,800 
6,265 
6.958 
7,339 
6,265 


7.800 


2,200 
4,800 
4,800 

820 
4,800 

820 

1,500 

11,800 

496 

820 


11,800 


600 

600 

1,850 

7,025 

22.250 

11,112 

2.025 

865 

6,050 

15,500 

8,500 

3,100 


22,260 


280 
1,860 
2,180 
2,096 
1,080 

960 
1,210 


IHT    98— MIS- 


-29 


a  Estimated. 


280 


580 

240 
1,400 

195 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 

460 


200 

850 

850 

900 

6,150 

1,775 

270 

5 

5 

660 

2,100 

2,400 


Mean. 


8econd'/eet. 
986 
2,096 
4,689 
8,626 
3,922 
2,431 
2,913 


2,952 


680 
679 
8.142 
2,019 
164 
466 
118 
130 
742 
200 
619 


815 


318 
434 

660 

8,584 

12,173 

6,156 

1,117 

101 
1,907 
4,619 
2,958 
2,484 


3,042 


Total  for 
month. 


Aere-/Mt. 
58,760 
128,879 
279,014 
222,892 
883.375 
149.476 
179.113 


1,246,600 


«25,000 

89,144 

41,760 

186,962 

124.  la 

0,78» 

28,668 

7.256 

7,786 

46.624 

12.444 

88,06a 


566. 48i 


19, 6N 

H880 

40,060 

815,060 

764,700 

360,850 

69,260 

6,280 

114.412 

286,400 

177,200 

154.000 


2,331,686 
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t  El  Paso,  Tex.,  the  river  has  been  gaaged  at  varying  periods,  but  onfortanately 
record  is  not  continnons.  This  station  is  of  as  much  or  more  importance  than 
of  the  others,  as  tbe  data  obtained  here  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
istment  of  the  conflicting  water  rights  claimed  by  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the 
ablic  of  Mexico, 
present  herewith  all  the  data  available  on  this  subject. 

Discharge  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso,  Tex, 
fDrainage  area,  30,000  square  milee.] 


Month. 

Maximuro. 

Minimam. 

Mean. 

Total  for 
month. 

1880. 
10  to  31      ......               ...•..•..•••.•> 

Second-feet. 

4,705 

4,460 

030 

0 

0 

0 

0 

252 

Second-feet, 

2,060 

660 

0 

0 

0 

-    0 

0 

0 

Second-feet. 

3.116 

2,638 

237 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

Acre-feet, 
191. 6S4 

156,961 

14,675 

aat      

0 

0 

ber 

0 

)iub6r      •••     ................................... 

0 

imber* .••...•.«•.-..•..•.....•••••.--•..-.•••.•.• 

4.360 

..  . 

1890. 

280 

458 

1,140 

4,108 

7,200 

7,200 

2,a55 

2,497 

660 

116 

610 

610 

126 

108 

45 

470 

3,496 

235 
170 
40 
40 
40 
480 

196 

290 

424 

2,190 

5,771 

4,404 

854 

784 

176 

65 

2S4 

585 

13.054 
16,095 

iiary ............................................ 

jh 

26,076 

il          

130,305 

854,016 

262,038 

52,521 

Qgt 

46.141 

10.472 

ber 

8,997 

^Dibcr .      ........     ............................. 

16,808 

iiul)er.  ..............■......•.■.*.•■■••■•••..«.••• 

32,902 

Pgf  Annfim  ...• » --- 

7,200 

40 

1,827 

068.415 

1891. 

715 

2,640 

4,635 

8,625 

16,620 

8,340 

6,345 

1,785 

0,480 

8,535 

515 

660 

140 

470 

470 

1,040 

8,340 

5,045 

610 

17 

0 

560 

235 

190 

461 

800 

1.866 

4,265 

11,852 

6,714 

2,271 

662 

768 

1,488 

341 

844 

27,738 

Tiarv   .  .  ....................................... 

44,898 
114.758 

^::::::;::;::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

258,767 

726,528 
399,483 

189,608 

Mt 

40,713 

prober rrr .T 

45,696 

ber 

01,512 
20,288 

»inber 

injberT.i .....•.>>. ».» .-t-t<t.«t..  . 

81.158 

Per  annmn - 

16,620 

0 

2,663 

1.926,808 

1892. 
tarv             .........     .   .....a................ 

470 

830 

2,070 

7,485 

10.050 

6,484 

2,500 

140 

0 

0 

0 

0 

155 

290 

890 

470 

5,205 

560 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

326 

476 

752 

8,147 

7,093 

2,943 

668 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90,048 
27,870 
46,248 
187,248 
436,219 
175,106 

'narv ' 

5h^::::::::; : :.:.:.:: :.:::::: 

1 

. 

ant 

amber 

0 

ber        

0 

)in ber ........................................... 

0 

imber 

0 

Per  anniim 

10,050 

0 

1,286 

984,122 

1897. 
larv  ....•>.•...> 

1,260 

280 

120 

4.225 

17,000 

11,000 

5,  too 

90 

125 

80 

40 

5,000 

2,000 

800 

806 
194 
72 
1,740 
8.813 
6,006 
l.»30 

18,758 
10,774 
4.427 
108,687 
511,066 
862,678 
81,778 

nary 

V    "^ 

;h 

a 
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Month. 


1897. 

Angnst 

Sei^ember 

October 

Koreraber 

December 

Per  annum 


Maximom. 


Seeond-feeL 
000 
2.880 
5.000 
1,090 
1.015 


17,000 


ICinimom. 


Mean. 


S«cond-/eef. 

0 

0 

230 

810 

400 


00 


Seeond'/eet. 

132 

705 

1,758 

1,132 

080 


1,871 


Total  for 
month. 


Aen/eet. 
8,117 
41,900 
108,095 
07,358 
41,812 


1,300,874 


SUMMARY. 


Year.         Del  Norte. 

Per 
cent  of 
gain  or 

loss. 

Embado. 

747, 070 
1,004.377 
1,348,217 

899.730 

Per 
cent  of 
gain  or 

loss. 

Rio 
Grande. 

Per 
cent  of 
gain  or 

loss. 

San 
Marcial. 

Per 
cent  of 
gain  or 

loes. 

El  Paso. 

1889     

1880 

900.902 
1,014.420 
590,219 
510.880 
607.440 
754,931 
041. 017 
940,737 

+18 
+82 
+52 
+20 

—08 
+42 
+03 

908.415 

1891 

1,920.208 
934,123 

1892 

1893 

024,274 

1894 

1895 

+17 
—27 

+17 

885.279         +57 

407,900         +47 

1, 112, 382         4-71 

1,392,607 

098,072 

1,909,000 

1890 

—19 
+22 

500,409 
2.331,580 

• 

1897 

-41 

1,800,874 

The  qneetion  of  the  water  sapply  of  the  Rio  Orande  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Bobiecte  in  New  Mexico  to-day,  and  deserving  the  most  careful  attention,  but  owing 
to  the  very  limited  time  allowed  me  by  the  commission  for  the  completion  of  this 
report,  I  am  unable  to  digest  and  disenss  the  above  data.  A  few  ideas,  however, 
have  crystalized  in  the  compiling  of  the  data,  and  I  present  them  herewith.  Only 
a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  can  determine  whether  they  are  justified  or  not. 

The  great  draft  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Colorado  does  not  apparently  lessen  the  flow  in  New  Mexico  as  greatly  as 
has  been  snppoeed,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  great  scarcity  of  water  of  late  years 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valleys. 

The  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  is  dependent  upon  the  precipitation 
and  run-off  from  the  catchment  areas  of  New  Mexico  rather  than  from  those  of 
Colorado.  A  period  of  subnormal  precipitation  upon  the  New  Mexico  watershed 
may  not  reach  its  maximum  effect  upon  the  stream  flow  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

The  losses  from  seepage  are  much  greater  than  generally  supposed.  I  have 
obtained  several  measurements  of  the  flow  at  Sau  Marcial  and  El  Paso  during  the 
years  18KD5,  1896.  and  1897,  which  tend  to  support  this  proposition,  but  they  are  too 
fragmentary  to  base  definite  conclusions  upon. 

I  submit  them  herewith : 


Dmte.    '                 Locality. 

Diaobarge 
in  second- 
feet 

Date. 

LooaUty. 

Discharge 

in  second* 

feet 

1896. 
Not.    17 
20 

San  iCarcial    

074 
392 

1890. 
Jan.   32 
25 

Feb.   14 
17 

1897. 
21 
24 

San  Marcial    

707 

Kl  Paao 

El  Paso 

890 

Loaa 

Loss 

282 

877 

San  Marcial 

Dec     24 

San  Marcial 

002  , 
280  1 

570 

27 

ElPaao 

Loes 

El  Paso 

H4U 

Loss 

322 

230 

1890. 
Jan      iA 

San  Marvial  

San  Mardal 

701 
390  , 

344 

18 

Bl    P|V*M>     ,,rT,,,-.r 

ElPaso 

175 

Loea 

Loes 

811 

109 

or  an  average  of  about  2.8  second-feet  per  mile. 
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In  January,  1898,  I  took  measurements  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Albaquerqne  and  Cor- 
rales,  the  flow  being  about  1,000  second-feet  at  the  time,  and  found  a  loss  of  20 
second-feet  iu  a  distance  of  8  mile«,  or  2.5  second-Teet  per  mile.  In  all  the  above 
measuremeuts  there  was  no  diversion  whatever  of  water  from  the  river  between  the 
points  mentioned. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  indication  of  return  waters  excepting  along  the 
headwaters  of  some  of  the  minor  streams. 

These  see^mge  losses  occur  generally  throughout  New  Mexico,  and  indicate  that 
the  higher  up  the  stream  the  water  is  «iiverte<l  the  greater  the  acreage  that  can  be 
irrigated.  New  Mexico  has  great  areas  of  land  which  will  be  ultimately  irrigateu 
from  underground  waters  The  valleys  of  the  PecoM,  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Florida 
plains,  as  well  as  other  districts,  are  underlaid  with  great  bodien  of  water,  and  this 
subject  should  be  carefully  investigated,  as  no  data  is  at  present  available  on  the 
subject. 

I  would  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  toward  the  crention  of  the  office  of  Territorial 
engineer,  that  these  subjects,  which  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Territory  at 
large  and  so  necessary  to  its  advancement,  may  receive  the  attention  and  investiga- 
tion so  greatly  needed. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  I  have  received  from  the 
many  who  have  so  kindly  replied  to  my  ipquiries,  and  especially  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed, 
engineer  of  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company;  Mr.  L.  S.  Preston,  eugi- 
ueer  of  the  Maxwell  Laud  Grant  Company;  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  of  the  Uni^ 
States  Geological  Survey;  and  to  the  reports  of  the  division  of  hydrography.  I 
have  in  many  instances  quoted  from  the  latter  freely,  and  from  other  papers  as  well. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  E.  Harroun, 

Civil  Engineer, 

ALBUQUBRQUEy  N.  Mex.,  September  £9,  1898, 

THE  CANADIAN  RIVER  SECTION. 

This  a^cultural  district  lies  between  the  Raton  Moantains  on  the 
north  and  the  Pecos  River  on  the  southwest.  The  Canadian  flows 
through  it  for  about  150  miles  in  a  soutbeanterly  direction  to  near  old 
Fort  Baacoin,  and  from  there  easterly  (a  little  north  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude)  for  about  50  miles.  Most  of  its  tributaries  flow 
in  from  the  west.  As  the  western  part  of  this  entii  e  section  has  a  slope 
toward  the  east  with  a  general  descent  to  the  southward,  the  highest 
localities  are  in  the  northwest  corner  and  the  lowest  in  the  southeast, 
with  a  falling  altitude  of  from  5,000  to  3,(K)0  feet.  Some  portions  of  this 
river  have  a  fall  of  9  feet  per  mile.  Of  its  tributaries,  the  little  Cimar- 
ron and  Vermejo  creeks  attbrd  considerable  breailth  of  arable  land,  the 
former  having  a  valley  from  25  to  30  miles  long  and  from  1  to  6  miles 
wide;  and  the  Vermejo  one  of  the  same  length  and  about  2  miles  wide. 
Both  of  these  valleys  are  very  fertile,  with  plenty  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion. The  Kayado  Creekhas  a  good  valley,  but  it  is  subject  to  overflows. 
Ocate  Creek  Valley,  formed  by  erosion,  is  also  very  good  agricultural 
land.  The  Mora  River  Valley  is  doubtless  the  finest  in  this  section. 
It  has  a  length  of  from  60  to  70  miles  and  a  breadth  of  about  4^  miles. 
Its  upper  portion  from  8  to  10  miles  in  length  is  about  3  miles  wide. 

GILA  AND  COLORADO  RIVER  SECTION. 

This  section  embraces  a  belt  of  land  of  from  60  to  100  miles  wide 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  west  and  the  Zuni  River  in  the  north,  and  by 
the  Gila  and  its  many  tributaries  and  the  Rio  San  Francisco  in  the 
south.  There  are  rich  and  extensive  valley  lands  along  the  bottoms  of 
these  rivers,  the  most  fertile  being  that  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  RIVER  SECTION. 


The  San  Juan  River  country  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory  offers  a  splendid  opportunity,  not  only  for  the  production  of 
cereals,  but  also  for  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  vine  thrives 
to  perfection.  The  valleys  of  the  Las  Animas,  La  Plata,  and  Los  Linos, 
all  tributaries  to  the  San  Juan,  are  also  capable  of  rendering  large 
amounts  of  produce.  The  valley  of  the  Gliama  River,  especially  in  its 
apx>er  part  from  Ohama  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  to 
below  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county  seat  oi  Rio  Arriba,  is  one  of  the 
finest  valleys  in  the  country,  and  highly  productive.  And  again,  the 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Ghama,  the  Brazos,  Nutritas,  Gallinas, 
Puerco,  El  Rito,  Ojo  Galiente,  Bear  Creek,  and  others  are  all  highly 
susceptible  to  cultivation.  The  valley  of  the  Puerco  of  the  east,  and 
the  Rio  Jemei  with  its  many  tributaries,  afford  fertile  lands,  already 
for  centuries  under  cultivation. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  IRRIGATION. 

When  the  Eastern  farmer  sees  all  the  work  entailed  in  laying  out  a 
wheat  field  for  irrigation  and  the  subsec^uent  labor  of  applying  the  water, 
he  is  often  heard  to  exclaim,  *<  If  all  that  work  is  necessary,  I  have  no  use 
for  irrigation."  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  irriga- 
tion entails  much  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  crops.  Of  course,  that 
expense  varies  with  the  kind  of  crop  raised ;  but  the  question  may  be 
asked  whether  the  value  of  the  extra  quantity  produced  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  extra  expenditure. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  alfalfa.  The  yearly  expense  per  acre  for  irriga- 
tion, as  has  already  been  shown,  is  $2.15;  but  four  crops  of  hay  are 
raised  in  the  year  in  lieu  of  one  without  irrigation,  or  say  3^  tons  instead 
of  li  tons.  The  farmer  therefore  gets  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay  for  an 
exx>enditure  of  $2.15  in  water.  Ad<l  $2  for  the  cost  of  harvesting 
these  2  tons,  and  you  have  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay  costing  $4.15,  or 
$2.08  per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  crop  it  is  not  easy  to  give  exact  figures,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crop  will  be  double  what  it  is  in 
countries  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced  and  where  fertilizers  are  not 
used.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  river 
water,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  which  insures  the 
permanent  fertility  of  the  soil.  One  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
wheat  and  almost  all  farm  products  are  worth  more  in  the  Irrigated 
districts  of  the  West  than  they  are  farther  east. 

No  farmer  would  consider  it  a  waste  of  money  to  put  10  tons  per  acre 
of  barnyard  manure  upon  his  land  every  year,  even  though  it  cost  him 
$6.  For  half  this  expense  he  can,  where  the  river  water  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  which  irrigates  the  Mesilla  Valley,  not  only  apply 
fertilizers  equal  to  the  contents  of  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  but  he 
gives  the  crop  the  exact  amount  of  water  required  for  a  full  yield, 
insures  it  against  loss  by  drought,  and  gets  a  better  price  than  c*ould 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  Irrigation  farming  means  intensive  farming; 
and  it  is  intensive  farms  whicti  pay  in  the  long  run. 

If  the  question  is  asked,  as  it  often  is,  What  is  the  most  profitable 
product  to  raise  in  New  Mexico?  the  answer  generally  made  is  that 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  or  some  fancy  crop  will  pay  the  most  money, 
and  dazzling  figures  are  given  showing  the  number  of  pounds  per  acre 
and  cents  per  pound,  resulting  in  a  rapid  fortune  from  40  acres  of  land. 
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In  my  opinion^  however,  the  future  of  farming  in  New  Mexico  does  not 
lie  in  this  direction. 

I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  feeding  qualities  of  alfalfa,  especially 
when  mixed  with  corn  or  sorghum  fodders  and  corn  meal.  The  climate, 
soil,  and  irrigation  of  the  Mesilla  Valley,  and  of  many  other  valleys 
on  the  Eio  Grande,  are  especially  adapted  to  raising  these  crops,  and  I 
believe  that  the  future  of  farming  here  lies  in  feeding  alfalfa  and  com 
for  the  production  of  beef,  pork,  and  dairy  products. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  range  cattle,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
are  shipped  to  Eastern  points  and  there  fattened  for  market,  while  right 
here  are  all  the  means  of  fattening  these  cattle.  If  the  cattle  were 
fattened  at  home,  not  only  could  they  be  shipped  more  profitably,  but 
there  would  be  a  remunerative  market  at  home. 

The  advantages  of  stock  feeding  over  fruit  growing  are  many.  In 
the  first  place,  the  stock  gives  an  immediate  return,  whereas  no  return 
can  be  expected  from  fruit  for  four  and  often  six  years.  Then,  again, 
there  are  more  farmers  who  understand  stock  raising  than  there  are 
who  understand  fruit  raising  and  fruit  growing.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  risks  attached  to  an  orchard  which  are  absent  from  a  stock  farm, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  prices  obtainable  for  the  produce.  Pork, 
beef,  and  butter  are  always  in  steady  demand,  and  at  cash  prices,  and 
the  stock  farmer  is  not  liable  to  losses  from  gluts  in  the  market,  which 
so  often  beset  the  orchardist. 

MINING  AND  MINEBAL  BESOUBCES. 

The  mining  resources  of  New  Mexico  are  something  wonderful.  Here 
we  havH  practically  everything  in  the  shape  of  mineral  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  running  from  salt  and  sulphur  up  to  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones.  And  while  there  are  numerous  paying  mines,  none  of 
them  are  what  may  be  said  to  be  well  developed  so  far.  All  that  it  needs 
is  the  influx  of  more  capital  to  thoroughly  develop  its  various  mines, 
when  this  Territory  will  become  one  of  the  richest  mineral  producing 
regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  Territory  have  been  slowly  but  surely 
forcing  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
is  very  encouraging  and  brighter  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  has  been  a 
hard  matter  to  interest  men  of  means  in  our  mines,  but  gradually  this 
indifierence  is  wearing  oil*  and  capitalists  are  now  sending  experts  to 
examine  into  the  many  promising  propositions  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, and  we  hope  for  good  results  from  the  interest  taken  by  our  Eastern 
friends,  as  New  Mexico  offers  as  fine  opportunities  in  the  mining  line 
as  any  portion  of  the  globe.  This  interesting  of  capitalists  means  that 
money  for  development,  for  mining  machinery,  for  smelters,  mills,  and 
other  reduction  plants  will  find  its  way  to  New  Mexico  and  make  the 
mining  camps  of  New  Mexico  largo  producers. 

GOLD  OXJTPDT  WILL  BK  ENORMOUS  FROM  MANY  DISTRICTS — EASTERN  CAPITAL  IS 
DEGINNING  TO  DISCOVER  THE  OPPORTUNITY— NOT  ONLY  GOLD,  BUT  OTHER 
METALS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES  ARE  FOUND  THERE. 

Mining  matters  in  New  Mexico  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  snrprising  in  every  respect, 
and  everywhere  from  along  the  line  of  that  industry  reports  are  continually  coming  in 
of  new  strikes  being  made,  old  mines  being  worked  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and  new 
corporations  being  formed  for  the  pnrpose  of  exploration  and  practical  working.  It 
is  being  demonstrated  every  day,  and  in  all  of  the  principal  districts,  that  there  is 
gold,  and  plenty  of  it.  What  is  needed  now  is  capital  with  which  to  work  mines 
that  have  been  proved  more  than  good  paying  propositions.  In  many  districts  the 
experimental  period  is  positively  passed,  and  practical  work  with  capital  is  being 
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done.    Capital  is  poaring  in  from  the  East,  and  the  gold  mines  of  New  Mexico  are 

S roving  vastly  more  prodactive  of  profits  than  the  manafactories  of  Massachusetts; 
^hioy  and  Illinois,  and  Eastern  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  such  is  a  fact. 

THE  MOGOLLOir  DISTRICT. 

Down  in  the  Southern  or  Moffollon  district  the  activity  is  very  great,  and  increased 
capacity  is  steadily  marked.  The  Coufideuce  is  turning  out  n-om  80  to  100  tous  of 
ore  every  day  with  a  force  of  70  miners.  The  on)  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  propri- 
etors are  enjoying  a  well  deserved  period  of  protita.  , 

The  Deadwoud  mine,  iu  the  same  diHtrict,  is  now  run  in  connection  with  the  Deep 
Down  mill,  which  is  using  daily  considerable  ore  which  averages  $16  in  gold 
and  $21  in  silver.  There  are  immense  bo<lies  of  this  ore  in  sight  and  very  easily 
gotten  out.  Numbers  of  smaller  mines  in  the  same  district  are  being  worked,  and 
prospectors  are  actively  looking  up  that.region  and  with  considerable  success.  The 
Fhiladelphia  men  who  are  interested  in  that  section  are  reported  as  pushing  thefor- 
matiou  of  their  big  company,  and  it  is  expected  their  operations  will  be  commenced 
in  the  near  future,  giving  numbers  of  men  in  that  region  employment. 

THB  HILLSBOBOUOH  OUTPUT. 

And  at  Hillsborongh,  in  practically  the  same  district,  the  output  from  the  mines 
last  week  amounted  to  180  tons.  This  is  a  sectitm  which  could  be  advantageously 
prospected.  Other  regions  in  the  territory  have  become  so  well  known  to  mining 
men  that  their  attention  has  been  diverte<l  to  a  great  extent  away  from  the  promis- 
ing Hillsborough  coontry,  although  it  has  been  aemonstrated  there  is  plenty  of  gold 
and  other  mineral  in  that  region  only  awaiting  development. 

In  the  Ortiz  mine  grant  things  are  looking  lively.  The  men  who  have  control  of 
the  Edison  'interest  there  do  not  say  much,  but  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
machinery  for  the  intended  gigantic  operations  on  that  grant  by  the  Edison  Company 
la  being  gotten  ready  in  the  East  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  before  very  long  a 
large  number  of  men  will  be  finding  employment  in  producing  the  yellow  stufi"  from 
that  immense  deposit  of  ore. 

THE  OBTIZ  MOnC 

The  Ortiz  mine  is  now  being  run  to  its  full  capacity,  about  50  tons  per  day  being 
the  average.  Thid  mine  bids  fair  to  become  a  wealth  producer,  and  it  is  significant 
that  but  a  few  months  ago  the  boiler  horsepower  at  that  mine  was  but  seven. 
Within  a  few  months  two  changes,  both  for  more  power,  have  been  instituted,  and 
to-day  they  are  using  a  100-hor8epower  boiler  Ut  its  full  capacity,  with  the  proba- 
bility in  the  near  future  of  being  compelled  to  add  more  as  their  property  reaches  a 
higher  state  of  development. 

The  Shoshone,  in  the  same  conntry,  is  another  proposition  which  in  very  well 
thought  of,  and  the  owners  are  now  engaged  in  sinking  another  shatt.  At  a  depth 
of  20  feet,  4  feet  of  mineral  has  been  disclosed,  and  predictions  for  the  future  of  that 
property  are  very  bright. 

TBR  COCHITl  DISTRICT. 

In  the  Cochiti  district  and  around  Bland  and  Golden  things  are  particularly  prom- 
ising. Bland  seems  wO  be  a  trifle  more  favored  so  far  as  new  people  and  prospectors 
are  concerned,  it  being  reported  that  new  arrivals  to  that  camp  have  averaged  10 
per  day  for  some  time  back.  As  few  of  the  new  prospectors  seem  to  have  any  thought 
of  leaving,  it  must  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  camp  is  in  a  sound, 
healthy  condition.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals  are  those  directly  concerned  in  mining, 
mad  as  there  is  a  large  unexplored  and  unclaimed  body  of  land  in  that  vicinity  yet, 
the  prospects  seem  to  be  alluring  for  the  prospector.  Newly  opened  claims  are  very 
easil^r  disposed  of,  but  the  owners  seem  to  be  inclined  to  hold  on,  knowing  that  time 
will  increase  the  value  of  their  properties.  The  Cochiti  is  undoubtedly  the  best  paying 
region  in  the  Tenitory. 

NOT  A  BOOM  MOVKMBNT. 

The  nnnsnal  developments,  both  under  way  and  projected,  are  not  the  result  of  a 
boom.  They  are  but  the  honest,  gigantic  stride  forward  of  a  surpassingly  rich  coun- 
try, whose  resources  are  beginning  to  be  known.  The  latest  big  project  is  the  sub- 
stitntion  of  electricity  for  steam  as  the  motive  power  in  that  district.  With  a  big 
dam  constructed  across  the  Rio  Qrande  about  12  miles  above  the  Albermarle  group 
of  mines,  and  an  electric  power  house  at  that  point  large  and  powerful  enough  to 
famish  power  to  not  only  the  mills  but  for  the  tramwayM  and  lighting  purposes,  it 
is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Coobitis  will  he  prosperous.  Thin  scheme  is  a  bona  fide 
proposition  and  will  be  carried  out  by  thei  manager  of  the  Albermarle,  backed  by  his 
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company.  One  mining  deal  was  coDsmnmated  this  week  whereby  a  Mr.  Weather- 
heaa,  ot  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gained  control  of  the  Gleason  mine  at  Golden.  He  proposes 
to  immediately  install  new  redaction  and  smelting  works  on  his  claim  and  the  prop- 
erty will  no  donbt  pay  out  big.  It  has  a  2i-foot  vein  ranging  from  $20  to  $200  to  the 
ton. 

In  the  Crown  Point  active  work  is  being  done,  drifts  being  rnn  and  the  contractors 
report  the  ore  improving  at  every  foot  of  advance.  The  M<mte  Cristo  has  been 
enjoying  a  run  of  luck,  and  the  owners  have  ordered  100  tons  of  machinery  for  their 
rtlacer  claims.  On  the  Ermine  extension  development  has  been  recently  done,  the 
results  proving  highly  satisfactory,  the  property  showing  a  4- foot  vein  mnning 
through.  On  the  Albemarle  group  everything  is  humming.  The  pay  roll  of  this 
mine  already  averages  $16,000  per  month,  and  that  property  bids  fair  to  make  a 
national  reputation  uh  a  producer  of  ^old.  While  gold  commands  the  most  atten- 
tion, the  silver  propositions  are  all  right,  and  should  silver  ever  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  place,  prodigious  production  of  that  metal  in  Central  New  Mexico  would  be 
chronicled.  Opals  are  frenuently  found  in  this  part  also.  In  Santa  Fe  and  more 
particularly  Taos  County,  aeposits  of  copper  are  being  exploited  with  good  results, 
and  the  Copper  Glance  mine  In  Taos  County  has  been  bonded  to  Chicago  capitalists. 

TmS  BED  BIVKR  COUNTBT. 

Up  in  the  Elizabeth  town  and  Red  Hiver  country  everything  betokens  a  very  busy 
summer,  and  like  the  other  mining  districts  of  the  Territory  seems  to  be  very  san- 
guine of  pronounced  and  abundant  success. 

Every  able-bodied  man  in  that  region  is  able  to  instantly  command  work.  At  the 
Mallette  property  very  line  free  gold  specimens  have  been  shown  up,  with  the  full 
expectation  that  the  good  prospects  will  continue.  The  ''I  Own'' is  undergoing 
considerable  development.  H.  B.  Tompkins'  property  on  the  Black  Mountain,  in  tiie 
same  vicinity,  is  panning  out  well,  his  shaft  at  35  feet  showing  up  a  4-foot  vein  of 
excellent  ore.  One  of  the  promising  claims  is  that  of  Henry  Young,  who  has  been 
actively  at  work  taking  out  ore  that  assayed  $500  per  ton.  The  Anderson  property 
at  Elizabeth  town  is  authoritatively  reported  as  sending  $100  ore  to  the  mills.  In  the 
northern  region,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  several  mining  districts  of  the  Territory,  the 
mining  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  particularly  enticing,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  present  success  will  prove  a  great  benefit  as  a  sound  advertising  medium 
for  the  undoubtedly  great  and  rich  mining  resources  within  our  borders. 

THE   MINES  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 
[From  Territorial  Boreaa  of  Immigration.] 

GOLD,  Sn^VBB,  COPPBB,  LEAD,  IBON,  COAL,  AND  ALL  THB  PBBCTOUS  AND  USSriTL  XBTALB  AND  MDVBBALS— 
FIBLDS  FOB  THB  PB08PBCT0R  AND  INVB8TOB  IN  EVERT  COUNTY  OP  THB  TBBBITOET— A  CLIltATB  THAT 
AFIOBDS  AN  OPPOBTtTilTT  FOB  THB  MINBR  TO  WOBK  THB  YBAB  'BOUND— THB  ATTENTION  OF  MININO 
MEN  FROM  THB  NOBTHBRN  BTATEH  NOW  BEING  ATTBACTED  TO  THIS  TEBBITOBT,  BICH  IN  MINBBAL,  AND 
LABOB-SIZBD  INVESTMENTS  ABB  BEING  MADE. 

A  vast  mineral  field. — Mr.  J.  D.  Bone,  a  mining  expert  of  good  standing,  who  has 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  mineral  districts  in  the  Territory,  says: 

''As  a  broad  assertion,  we  may  say  the  whole  mountain  region  in  .New  Mexico  is  a 
fair  and  a  reasonably  sure  prospecting  field.  It  is  a  very  false  idea  to  su)>pose  that 
a  few  favored  spots,  at  which  development  has  taken  place—merely  little  pin  points 
on  the  vast  area  of  known  mineralized  territory — are  all,  or  one-thousandth  part,  of 
the  ^6at  resources  of  our  mountains. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  quite  a  promising  field  for  prospecting  would  be 
right  in  the  midst  of  any  one  of  our  oldest  camps.  This  being  true  in  the  oldest 
and  livest  mining  camps  of  the  Territory,  surely  the  vast  field  of  known  mineral- 
bearing  area  has  been  but  indifferently  prospected,  if  indeed,  at  h11. 

"The  seeker  after  hidden  weslth  has  nere  in  New  Mexico  a  wide  field,  one  which 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  will  exceed  in  value  an.vtbing  yet  discovered.  The  areas 
most  likely  to  produce  results  are  where  eruptive  forces  have  lieen  most  active,  and 
the  disturbances  and  crystallizing  of  the  strata  most  pronounced. 

"  In  this  territory,  with  its  122,444  square  miles,  are  rich  and  inviting  fields,  prac- 
tically untouched  by  the  pick  of  the  prospector,  and  off*ering  the  miner  ana  capi- 
talist opportunities  for  rich  returns  for  labor  and  money  expended,  suoli  as  are  very 
seldom  round  in  any  mining  section  of  the  great  west.  As  good,  if  not  better, 
chances  are  presented  within  the  boundaries  of  this  territory  than  were  found  in 
Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

^*  Mining  districts. — This  Territory  has  now  some  eighty-five  mining  districts,  which 
are  scattered  widely,  and  cover  a  large  section  of  country,  thus  showing  that  the 
mineral  wealth  is  by  no  means  confined  in  any  one  special  place,  but  largely  dis- 
tributed over  a  great  extent  of  territory. 
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•'The  territory  in  Nev  Mexico  already  more  or  less  developed  equals  30,000  square 
miles  of  mineral-bearing  country,  and  the  better  developed  districts  of  this  vast 
extent  are  as  rich  as  any  exploited  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  its  as  yet 
^eat '  undeveloped  areas 'offer  to  the  intelligent  prospector  and  energetic  man  of 
means  opportunities  found  in  no  other  mining  country. 

**  The  great  mineral  belt. — By  examining  any  ordinary  map  of  the  Western  States  it 
Trill  be  seen  that  all  of  the  most  valuable  recent  developments  of  mineral  in  south- 
ern Colorado  are  on  a  well-defined  line  following  the  Rocky  Mountain  svstem  into 
and  across  New  Mexico,  and  that  that  line  extends  through  the  central  west  and 
southwest  portions  of  the  territory  without  a  break  of  any  considerable  extent. 

''That  conditions  along  this  extent  of  country,  almost  400  miles  in  length,  in 
manv  respects  resemble  tne  gold  and  silver  bearing  formations  of  Creede,  Cripple 
Creek,  Rosita,  Silver  Cliff,  and  the  great  San  Juan  country  of  Colorado  can  not  be 
doubted,  and  in  the  coming  years  it  is  not  unlikely  this  section  of  New  Mexico  may 
develop  many  places  as  productive  of  wealth  as  the  above-named  Colorado  districts. 

**New  Mexico  gold  fields, — Lying  just  south  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Colorado, 
our  first  counties  are  San  Juan,  Kio  Arriba,  Taos,  Colfax,  and  Union. 

"The  evidences  of  gold  throughout  San  Juan  are  such  that  this  county  becomes 
attractive  as  a  point  where  extensive  hydraulic  operations  may  be  conducted  with 
every  assurance  of  success. 

"Passing  east  from  this  county  we  come  to  Rio  Arriba,  where  the  mineral  deposits, 
worked  to  any  great  extent,  generally  take  the  form  of  placers  and  vast  fields  of 
eoal.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Tierra  Amarilla  and  Good  Hope 
would  be  a  good  and  most  promising  prospecting  field  for  the  precious  metals. 

** Biehplaoers, — ^Near  Abiquiu,  along  the  Chama  River,  are  gold  placers  that  cover 
nearly  20,000  acres,  which  show  a  remarkable  average  yield  of  gold,  and  as  Water 
eeems  to  be  plentiful  for  most  of  the  year,  this  vicinitv  is  unexcelled  as  a  point  where 
large  and  paying  mining  enterprises  may  be  conducted.  Examination  of  these 
deposits  along  the  Chama  River  are  now  being  made  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Reynolds,  acting 
mider  directions  from  an  Eastern  mining  syndicate,  and  the  daily  press  report  this 
gentleman  as  saying  that  gravel  tested  oy  him  runs  from  50  cents  to  $3  in  gold  per 
eubic  yard. 

"The  deep  placer  deposits  of  Taos  County,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  are  probably  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  and  investigation  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
nothing  since  the  discovery  of  California  and  Australia  is  comparable  for  its  meas- 
nrable  resources  of  gold  available  by  the  hydraulic  process.  Relerence  to  the  report 
of  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  to  the  Commisaioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  published  in  1880,  will  folly  convince  even  those  who  are  sending  men 
and  money  to  explore  Alaska's  frozen  fields  that  right  here  in  New  Mexico— a  land  of 
perpetual  sunshine — are  equally  rich  and  much  more  dcHirable  gold  placer  deposits. 
The  altitude  of  these  deep  placer  deposits  is  perhaps  7,000  feet;  still,  because  of  this 
localitnr  being  sheltered  by  the  encircling  mountains,  and  because  of  its  more  southern 
latitude,  placer  mining  can  be  carried  on  quite  nine  months  of  each  year  and  at  points 
the  entire  year.  These  great  placer  deposits  do  not  alone  constitute  Taos  County's 
great  undevelopeil  resources,  for  her  mountains  are  rich  in  metals,  as  is  fully  shown 
at  nomerona  points  where  there  are  producing  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines. 

"  Quartz  mining, — ^The  Red  River  country  iu  Taos  County  is  fast  becoming  known  to 
mining  men  throughout  the  world  as  a  district  destined  in  a  very  short  time  to  rival 
any  one  of  our  greatest  gold  producing  sections. 

"At  La  Belle,  Amizett«,  and  other  points  development  is  being  rapidly  pushed, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Taos  County  has  fairly  entered  upon  a  bright  raining  future. 

**To  the  east  of  this  rich  county  of  Taos  lies  Colfax  County,  a  district  which  has 
produced  many  millions  in  gold,  and  which  to-day  gives  brighter  promise  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.  A  very  large  proportion  of  tho  rich  mineral  lands  of  this 
county  are  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Comp.my's 
property.  The  liberal  policy  pursued  by  this  company  in  its  dealings  with  the 
prospector  is  worthy  of  notice.  1  he  management  of  this  grant  has  laid  down  rules 
very  similar  to  those  governing  mineral  locations  on  public  domains,  and  the  property 
is  thrown  open  to  the  prospector  and  miner,  who  can  at  a  nominal  cost  acquire  title 
and  develop  mining  properties  on  the  grant.  Tho  old  Baldy  district  on  this  grant  is 
&  large  gold  producer,  so  also  is  the  Ute  Creek  district,  where  is  located  the  famous 
old  Aztec  mine,  with  a  record  of  almost  a  million  in  gold.  The  Montezuma  mine,  on 
what  is  commonly  known  as  Montezuma  Hill,  has  produced  between  $200,000  and 
1300,000. 

There  is  greater  activity  in  the  west  Moreno  Valley  district  than  ever  before,  and 
only  3  miles  from  the  new  but  promising  camp  of  Hematite  are  the  world-famed 
Elizabethtown  placers,  which  have  produced  over  $200,000  in  ^old.  Aside  from  these 
fiunous  placers  it  is  said  that  miners,  in  a  crude  way,  produce  large  sums  in  gold 
from  placer  ground  but  little  known. 

Grind  opening  Jor  igrotipeetore, — Little  mining  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  done 
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in  Union  County,  bnt  it  is  not  an  unlikely  field  for  prospecting  for  our  undeveloped 
mineral  resources. 

**  Passing  fh>m  Union  County,  we  next  take  up  Mora  and  San  Miguel  counties,  two 
sections  or  the  Territonr  which  seem  to  have  been  but  indifferently  prospected.  The 
mountain  range  west  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  lies  directly  in  the  gold  producing  belt, 
and  surface  indications  are  most  favorable. 

*''  South  from  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe  County,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Cerrillos,  in  a  disconnected  range  of  mountains,  with  perhaps  an  average  width  of 
7  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  rt>giun8  of  New  Mexico,  and  we  may 
say  of  the  world.  This  range  travels  north  and  south  and  is  known  as  the  Ortiz 
Mountains.  The  surface  indications  are  unsurpassed,  and  a  number  of  fine  bodies  of 
low-grade,  free-milling  gold  ores  are  found,  among  which  may  be  especially  mentioned 
the  famous  Cunningham  Hill  and  adjoining  properties  near  Dolores.  The  main 
western  lode,  especially  in  its  sontliem  extension,  is  rich  iu  copper,  as  found  in  the 
workings  of  the  San  J^edro  Copper  Company.  This  region  was  known  to  the  early 
Spanish  explorers,  who,  upon  their  advent  into  this  country,  discovere<l  and  worked 
the  rich  gravel  deposits  at  the  base  of  Ortiz  Mountain,  iu  and  about  San  Pedro, 
Golden,  and  Dolores. 

**A  million  a  year, — An  experienced  and  reliable  expert  who  examined  these  exten- 
sive placers  a  few  yeai's  ago  reported  that,  'if  sufficient  water  were  placed  thereon, 
these  placers  could  be  made  to  yield  $1,000,000  in  gold  per  year  for  over  twenty -three 
yeurs.'  The  '  country  rock,'  being  soft  and  porous  so  that  the  vein  matter  l^ingnear 
tlie  Rurfaoe  rapidly  oxidizes  and  the  oxidized  ^hon'eycom1>'  quartz  remaining  with 
its  vast  supply  of  free  gold,  is  eroded  by  degrees  and  being  carried  down  the  slope  to 
feed  the  placers  below. 

**  The  famous  turquoia  mine, — In  the  vicinity  of  Cerrillos  is  a  small  section  of  moun- 
tainous country,  in  which  is  located  one  of  the  world's  best  known  and  most  produc- 
tive turquois  mines.  There  are,  as  near  as  we  can  learn,  some  sixty  or  seventy  turquois 
claims  in  New  Mexico,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  in  active  and  profitable  operation. 

**  The  output  of  turquois  in  New  Mexico,  as  taken  i^om  official  sources,  was  $150,000 
in  1891,  $175,000  in  1892,  $200,000iu  1893,  $250,000  in  1894,  $350,0u0  in  1895,  and$475,0OO 
in  1896,  but  it  is  openly  asserted  that  the  true  value  of  turquois  mined  since  1890  haa 
been  greatly  uuderestimated.  As  an  illustration,  one  of  these  mines  sold  in  1893  for 
$250,000,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  a  former  owner,  has  paid  a  million  and 
a  half  a  year  since  that  time.  One  single  stone  taken  out  is  reported  to  have  been 
1>ought  for  $6,000  in  New  York. 

**Vochii%  and  Hell  Canyon, — Leaving  Santa  Fe  County,- we  next  take  up  Bernalillo, 
which  has  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles,  of  which  5,(K)0  square  miles  are  classed  as 
mineral  lands.  The  well-known  Cochiti  mining  district  practically  dates  fh>m  dis- 
coveries made  in  1893.  Progress  was  retarded  by  title  suits  under  old  grants,  but  a 
decision  favorable  to  the  miners  was  recently  handed  down  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  now  development  in  this  wonderful  camp  goes  steadily  forward. 

''East  of  the  city  of  Albuquerque  some  20  miles  is  the  Hell  Canyon  district,  des- 
tined in  the  near  future  to  attract  widespread  attention.  The  large  bodies  of  free- 
milling  ores  disclosed  in  the  workings  of  the  mines  are  probably  as  extensive  for 
amount  and  character  and  work  as  any  in  the  United  States.  These  large  bodies  of 
oi-es  are  deserving  of  investigation,  and  if  operated  on  proper  lines  will  produce 
handsome  returns  for  many  years  to  come.  Considerable  mining  machinery  is  now 
being  placed  in  the  camps  and  active  operations  will  soon  commence. 

'^  In  our  travels  south  we  have  now  come  to  Socorro,  a  county  blessed  with  abun- 
dant natural  resources,  extending  as  it  does  about  170  miles  east  and  west  by  100 
miles  north  and  south,  and  containing  over  10,<KK),000  acres,  some  sections  of  which 
have  produced  millions  in  mineral  wealth.  This  county,  which  for  many  years  past 
has  been  steadily  adding  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  world,  stands  to-day  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  brighter  future  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

**A  oarload  of  bullion  a  day, — Just  west  of  Socorro  City  there  are  large  deposits  of 
lead-silver  ores,  but  only  at  one  point  in  the  county  is  titiis  class  of  ores  now  being 
mined  to  any  great  extent— in  the  Magdaleua  Mountains.  Water  Canyou  and  Coppsr 
Creek  districts,  west  of  Socorro  City,  are  very  rapidly  coming  into  prominence  as 
gold  producers,  and  with  the  improvements  now  being  made  bid  fair  to  rival  the 
best-known  sections  of  the  Territory.  At  the  town  of  Kelley,  some  30  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Socorro,  are  located  the  famous  Kelley  mines,  heavy  producers  of  lead- 
silver  ores.  Under  the  able  management  of  Cant.  A.  B.  Fitch  the  Graphic  minesare 
producing  with  ease  sufficient  ore  to  keep  in  full  operation  day  and  night  the  100  ton 
smelter.  A  carload  of  bullion  is  turned  out  by  this  plant  every  twentv-four  hours, 
th  '  s  making  li  vely  times  not  only  for  the  many  miners  in  and  about  Kelley,  bnt  every 
man  in  this  section  reaps  a  measure  of  benefit  i^om  this  industry. 

"Away  to  the  west  m  Socorro  County,  near  where  the  Territorial  boundary  line 
joins  Arizona,  is  located  the  Cooney  diHtrict,  a  section  at  one  time  producing  high- 
grade  silver  ores,  but  whose  mines  are  now  being  worked  largely  for  the  gold  values 
contained  in  the  ores. 
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"The  far-famed  Black  range, — We  have  now  reached  the  county  of  Sierra,  wherein 
are  located  the  well-known  Mimbres,  or  Black  ranee  of  monijtalns,  which  in  many 
retipecte  are  amon^  the  most  roniarkable  in  the  Unitea  States.  It  has  been  most  trulv 
said  that  an  extent  of  conntry  from  San  An^ustine  plains  on  the  north  to  Cooks  Peak 
on  the  Hoath,  a  distance  of  over  120  miles,  is  mineralized  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
thronghont.  Mines  located  along  this  mineralized  belt  of  conntry  have  long  been 
famed  as  steady  producers  of  high-class  ores  of  all  the  useful  metals,  including  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  Black  range  extends  in  a  northerlv  and  southerly 
direction,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  width.  The  apex  or  summit  of  the  range  forms 
what  in  known  as  the  Continental  Divide.  The  topography  of  the  country  is  such 
as  to  make  any  point  easily  accessible.'' 

A  yet  undeceloped  field,— K  large  percentage  of  the  known  mineral-bearing  area  of 
New  Mexico  has  been  but  indifferently  prospected — very  much  of  it  not  at  all. 
Consequently  there  is  still  here  a  wide  field  for  the  seeker  after  hidden  wealth.  It 
is  therefore  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that  there  are  yet  here  quite  as 

Srotitable  fields,  untouched  by  the  pick  of  the  prospector,  as  any  that  have  been 
eveloped.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  southerly  western  x>ortions, 
nearly  all  mountainous,  bordering  Arizona  and  Old  Mexico,  abound  in  all  the  valu- 
able minerals  eqnally  if  not  beyond  the  northeasterly  portions  of  the  monntain 
areas,  nor  that  in  due  time,  under  the  rigorous  search  of  the  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent prospector,  great  values  will  in  the  not  distant  future  be  developed,  and  to  an 
extent  and  value  equal,  if  not  beyond,  any  that  have  yet  been  reached. 

The  capitalist,  miner,  or  prospector  who  decides  to  cast  his  lot  here  will  find  the 
foundations  of  a  broad  and  enlightened  society  well  establinhed.  They  will  find  a 
generous,  progressive,  and  liberal-minded  people,  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
every  comer.  They  will  find  order,  society,  law,  and  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment ruling  the  Territory. 

Favorable  olimaiic  conditions. — Not  only  the  character  of  these  deposits  as  given  by 
conservative  and  reliable  correspondents,  bnt  the  accessibility  and  value  as  shown 
by  the  daily  record  of  output  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  covered,  mark  this  as 
the  most  attractive  field  covend  to  the  miner  and  mine  hunter  yet  developed  on  the 
American  continent,  if  not  In  the  world. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  eection  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  1897,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1.  1898,  contains  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  New  Mexico,  especially  to  prospectors  and 
miners.  While  it  shows,  as  compared  to  more  northerly  latitudes,  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  mining  sections  of  New  Mexico  was  seldom  below  the  freezing 
point  and  the  weather  was  very  rarely  too  cold  for  prospecting  or  surface-mining 
work.  If  so  disposed,  the  miner  can  put  in  the  entire  year  prospecting  or  mining, 
at  his  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Mining  elaiwi8y  how  located, — The  bureau  £re<iuently  receives  inquiries  asking  for 
information  concerning  the  manner  of  locating  mineral  claims  in  New  Mexico,  and 
if  our  laws  differ  from  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  United  States  General  Land 
Office. 

We  can  say  that,  in  the  main,  the  United  States  laws,  as  found  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  governing  the  location  of  claims,  govern  also  in  New  Mexico;  the  laws 
of  New  Mexico  making  one  additional  requirement  relating  to  the  locating  of  mines, 
which  is  set  out  in  section  1  of  chapter  25,  Laws  of  1889,  as  follows: 

"That  the  locator  or  locators  of  any  mining  claim,  located  after  this  act  shall  take 
effect,  shall,  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  taking  possession  of  the  same,  sink 
a  discovery  shaft  upon  such  claim  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  rim  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface  exposing  mineral  in  place,  or  shall  drive  a 
tunnel,  adit,  or  open  cut  upon  such  claim  to  at  least  10  feet  below  the  surface 
exposing  mineral  in  place.'' 

The  XJnited  States  laws  prescribe  thkt  mining  claims  upon  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz 
or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valu- 
able deposits,  shall  not  exceed  1,.500  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  or  lode;  and  the 
eJai  m  is  Umi ted  to  300  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein  or  lode.    ( See  sec.  2320,  Rev.  Stats. ) 

Tunnels. —Where  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the  development  of  a  vein  or  lode,  or  for  the 
discovery  of  mines,  the  owners  of  such  tunnel  shall  have  the  right  of  possession  of  all 
veins  or  lodes  within  3,000  feet  from  the  face  of  such  tunnel  on  the  line  thereof  to  the 
same  extent  ns  discovered  from  the  surface ;  and  locations  on  the  line  of  such  tunnel, 
of  veins  or  lodes  not  appearing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other  parties  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tunnel,  and  while  the  same  is  being  prosecuted  with  reasonable 
diligence,  shall  be  invalid.  Failure  to  prosecute  the  work  on  the  tunnel  for  six 
months  shall  be  considered  an  abandonment.    (See  sec.  2323,  Rev.  Stats.) 

Remarkable  acHHtif. — The  eyes  of  mining  men  being  now  upon  the  remarkable 
activity  whieh  has  suddenly  opened  up  in  the  Cochiti  district,  we  quote  what  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Wynkoop  says  of  one  of  our  live  camps: 

''A  movement  oi  great  importance  to  the  mining  world,  and  especially  to  New 
Mexico,  is  at  present  in  progress  in  the  Cochiti  mining  district,  whicn  is  situated  in 
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Bernalillo  County,  some  50  miles  north  of  Albaqnerqae,  the  connty  seat,  and  some 
40  miles  west  of  Santik  y^t  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  Mining;  is  reviving  through- 
out tbe  district.  Mining  companies  of  long  and  general  experience,  supported  by 
unlimited  capital,  have  taken  hold  of  many  of  the  larger  properties,  and  have  insti- 
tuted operations  of  a  nature  not  to  be  surpassed  by  those  of  any  mining  district  in 
the  West.  The  leading  features  of  these  operations  consist  of  the  construction  of  a 
steel  mill  of  125  tons  daily  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  to  treat  the  ores  of  the 
Albemarle  group  of  four  mines ;  the  resumption  of  operations  at  the  Bland  mill,  under 
improved  methods  and  with  excellent  success  in  the  saving  of  the  gold  and  silver 
values  contained  in  the  ores  of  the  Lone  Star  group  of  mines,  at  a  cost  sufficiently 
low  to  afford  a  handsome  profit;  the  projected  new  200-ton  mill  to  treat  Crown  Point 
and  Pino  Canyon  custom  ores,  and  tne  development  of  many  of  the  mining  proper- 
ties whiol ,  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  lay  idle  for  the  need  of  capital  to  make  them 
paying  mines. 

''To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  operations  in  this  district  are  attaining  we 
will  mention  the  fact  that  within  the  past  three  months  extensive  developments 
have  been  in  progress  upon  four  large  properties;  five  other  large  groups  of  claims 
have  been  taken  under  lease  and  bond  by  responsible  mining  companies  of  long 
experience  for  large  amounts;  the  construction  of  one  quartz  mill  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  construction  of  another  mill  is  in  progress,  while  two  others  are  in 
contemplation  of  early  erection. 

''The  entire  Cochiti  mining  district  embraces  a  mineral  region  some  6  miles  f^om 
east  to  west  by  about  18  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  includes  three  distinct  par- 
allel quartz  lodes,  extending  north  and  south  and  cropping  above  the  surface,  which 
are  of  enormous  size  and  possess  an  even  value  of  $8  to  ^  to  the  ton,  selected  ore 
running  as  high  as  $1,800  to  the  ton. 

"The  indications  of  the  present  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Cochiti  mining  dis- 
trict will  henceforth  enjoy  an  era  of  great  prosperitv.'' 

A  Klondike  at  home, — The  "Klondike  of  the  Southwest''  is  the  name  frequently 
applied  to  New  Mexico,  and  judging  from  the  flattering  progress  she  has  made  in 
mining  since  January  1,  1898,  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  fever  for  the  gold  in 
the  "Klondike  of  the  Southwest''  will  be  as  high  and  nnabating  as  it  now  is  for  the 
"  Klondike  of  the  Northwest,"  and,  in  contrast  and  comparison,  producing  gold 
against  gold,  railroad  facilities  against  reindeers  and  dogs,  food  against  famine, 
comfort  and  health  against  hardships,  and  happiness  against  misery. 

Our  vast  natural  resources, — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  in  point  of  natural 
resources  none  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  exceed  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  coal  (anthracite  and  bituminous),  fire  olay,  alum, 
sulphur,  salt,  gypsum,  onyx,  and  marble  are  found  in  large  deposits.  New  Mexico 
supplies  the  world  with  turqnois. 


Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  August  ;?P,  1898, 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1891, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  tne  Territories,"  I  beg 
leave  to  snbmit  herewith  the  sixth  annual  report  of  this  office,  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1898. 

John  W.  Fleming, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  (Jot?«tior,  Santa  Fc,  N,  Mex. 


OTERO  MINE. 
[Alex.  Bowie,  saperintendent;  John  Steward,  pit  bees.] 

Located  about  2^  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallnp,  Berna- 
lillo County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal  Company.  Kind 
of  coal,  ligiiite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  90,366 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $136,049;  depth  of  slope,  1,300  feet;  value  of  im- 
provements this  year,  $19,776.42;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  25; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  150;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  2; 
where  coal  is  marketed,  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  and  California;  number  of  days 
mine  worked,  248. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  about  1  mile  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  Station,  is  operated  by  a  slope  1,3%  feet  in  length, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  500  tons  per  dav.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  to  towns  in  California.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by 
an  air  shaft  and  furnace. 
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BSCORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Sepiemher  18, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  measured  4,500  cubi&feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measnred  5,000 
oubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation 
good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  in  very  good 
condition. 

November  11,  18S7, — I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measnred  10,290  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  10,550  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

January  11, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measured  12,080  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measnred  12,405  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated, 
and  found  the  mine  in  fair  working  condition. 

March  11, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measured  8,050  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  8,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
through  the  return  air  course.  On  this  tour  of  inspection  I  found  the  miners  work- 
ing too  far  ahead  of  the  air  in  Nos.  1  and  2  right  butt  entries,  and  ordered  crosscuts 
driven  at  the  face  of  the  entries,  so  as  to  force  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings. 

GALLUP  MINE. 
[Hugh  McGinn,  saperlntendent;  James  McQnade,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo 
County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.  Kind  of 
coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet:  total  output,  fiscal  year,  141,145  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  $220,000;  deptn  of  slope,  3,000  feet;  value  of  improvements 
this  year,  not  given ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside.  24;  average  numlier 
of  men  employed  inside,  240;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  5;  where  coal  is 
marketed,  r^ew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  235. 

RECORD  OF  INSPKCTION. 

September  21, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  24,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute  ana  measured  24,075  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return 
Air  course.  I  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  and 
found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  tbe  law.  On  this  visit  the  new  air 
shaft  had  been  sunk  t-o  a  depth  of  120  feet,  which  is  to  connect  with  No.  15  left 
entry,  and  when  the  connection  with  the  shaft  and  entry  is  made  the  ventilation  will 
be  very  much  improved. 

Nwemher  15, 1S97, — I  again  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  running  90 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute  and  measured  30,300  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  tlie  return  air  course. 
I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workiu^s  of  the  mine  in  compliance  with 
the  law.    Found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

January  16, 1898.— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  Gallup  mine.  I 
toond  the  fan  required  some  repairs  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  the  neoes- 
>^  repairs  made  on  the  fan  as  soon  as  possible.  I  also  inspected  the  new  air  shaft 
^d  found  it  to  be  232  feet  deep,  but  the  connection  had  not  been  made  with  No.  15 
lett  entry,  and  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  push  the  work  as  fast  as  possible, 

SUNSHINE  MINE. 
[Hngh  McGinn,  superintendent.] 

liocated  about  H  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thick- 
JJ88  of  vein,  5  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  48,450  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
^,000;  depth  of  slope,  2,000  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  none  given: 
IJjerage  number  of  men  employed  outside.  12;  average  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  110 j  average  number  of  boys  employed,  3;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  231. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  1|  miles  in  length  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe 
^^ific  Railroad ;  operated  by  a  slope;  capacity,  about  500  tons  per  day;  ventilated 
by  a  12.|6ot  Crawford  <&  McCiimmon  fan. 
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RXCORD  OF  INSPKCnON. 

September  16, 1897, -^On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Sanshine  mine.  The  ikn  was  Tan- 
ning 65  revolutions  per  minnte,  and  I  measured  27,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute,  and  measured  25,200  cubic  ieet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through 
the  retnm  air  course,  thus  making  a  difference  of  2,640  cnbic  feet  of  air  between 
the  intake  and  outcast.  Tliis  is  canse<l  by  some  of  the  air  escaping  into  the  old 
workings  of  the  lUack  Diamond  mine,  which  is  abandoned.  I  found  the  ventilation 
gf>od  throngliout  the  workings  of  the  mine.  Found  places  in  the  roof  of  the  slope 
which  required  timbering  and  ordered  said  places  timbered.  The  pit  boss  informed 
me  that  new  timbers  would  be  put  in  that  night.  Otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

November  IS,  1S97. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 90  revolntions  per  minute,  and  1  measured  26,460  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute,  and  measured  26,250  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  througli  the  return 
air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

Januarp  IS,  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  I  measured  28,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  28,800  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated.  Found 
No.  3  entry  in  bad  condition,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  entry  timbered  at 
once.  The  pit  boss  ordered  the  timbers  brought  into  the  mine,  and  instructed  the 
timbermen  to  timber  the  entry  that  night. 

March  9, 1898,— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was 
running  75  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  41,000  cnbic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the 
mine,  and  found  the  mine  in  very  good  condition. 

CROWN   POINT  MINE. 
[Hoffh  McGinn,  snperintendent;  Archie  Black,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  town  of  Oallup, 
Bernalillo  County.  N.Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein, 3  feet  6  inches;  total  output,  fiscal  year, 
61,194  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $92,000;  depth  of  shaft,  225  feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  year,  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  ontside,12; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  140;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  4; 
where  coal  is  marketed.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  231. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  lengt.h  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Oallup  Station;  is  operated  by  a  shaft  225 feet  deep ;  capacity, 
about  250  tons  per  day ;  ventilated  by  a  12-foot  Crawford  &,  McCrimmon  f^  sn^ 
an  air  shaft. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  17, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was 
running  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  16,660  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  goo<l  throughout  the  workings  of  the 
mine.    I  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

November  If,  1897,-1  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 85  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  17,920  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute,  and  measured  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  i^^^ 
air  course.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  1  straight  entry  in  bad  condition,  and  ordered 
the  pit  boss  to  have  the  loose  rock  taken  down  and  the  entry  timbered  with  good, 
substantial  timber. 

January  IS,  1898,-1  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
70  revolntions  per  minute,  and  1  measured  19,950  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  min« 
per  minute,  and  measured  21,840  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  retnm  air 
course.  I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Found  several 
places  along  No.  1  straight  entry  which  required  timbering  and  ordered  the  pit  bj9*J 
to  have  said  places  timbered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  pit  boss  informed  me  that 
the  work  would  be  commenced  at  once.  The  timbermen  were  ordered  to  proceed 
with  the  work. 

March  12, 1898,-1  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
85  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  19,950  cnbic  feet  of  air  entering  the  min® 
per  minnte,  and  measnred  20,540  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air 
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I  fonnd  the  mine  well  yentilated  and  fonnd  the  working  places  well  tim- 
bered. I  fonnd  that  the  escape  shaft  did  not  have  stations  or  landing  places  in  the 
sbafL  and  I  ordered  the  general  manager,  W.  Weaver,  to  have  stations  erected  in 
the  shaft,  at  a  distance  of  SO  feet  apart^^om  the  top  to  the  hottom,  and  have  the 
stations  pnt  in  as  soon  as  possible.  The  general  manager  informed  me  that  he 
wonld  comply  with  my  request. 

CATALPA  MINE. 
[Hugh  MoGhin,  anperintendeiit.] 

Located  abont  3  miles  in  a  sontheasterly  direction  from  the  town  of  G^lnp,  Ber- 
nalillo Connty,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.  Kind 
of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  4,S56tons; 
estimated  \  alue  of  output,  $8,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,000  feet;  value  of  improvements 
this  year,  not  given ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  8;  average  number 
of  men  employed  inside,  60;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia; number  of  days  mine  worked,  46. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  main  line  near  Gallup  Station.  Capacity  is  about  300  tons  per  day,  and  is 
Tentilated  by  an  air  shaft.  This  has  not  been  worke<l  to  any  extent.  All  that  has 
been  done  was  in  the  way  of  development  and  of  getting  the  property  in  readiness 
for  use  at  any  time  when  there  was  demand  for  the  product. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  14, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Catalpa  mine.  At  the  time  of  my 
inspection  there  were  only  two  miners  employed  in  the  mine. 

November'  18. 1897. — I  again  inspected  the  Catalpa  mine  and  found  only  two  miners 
employed  in  tne  mine.    Workings  in  good  condition. 

ROCKY  CLITF  MINE. 
[Stephen  CaoATan,  general  manager;  William  Steward,  pit  boee.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gal- 
lup, Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  Stephen  Canavan.  Kind 
of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  output  tor  fiscal  year,  22,000 
tons ;  estimated  value  of  output,  $33,000;  depth  of  slope,  900  feet ;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  $4,300;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  3;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  inside,  32;  where  ceal  is  marketed,  Arizona  and  CaUfomia; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  250. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  about  2  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  Station.  It  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace.  Capacity, 
150  tons. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

SepUmber  15, 1897, —On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  Measured  6^300 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,475  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  to  be  well 
ventilated  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

Novemher  16, 1897.— I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  2,730  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  3,040  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  men  working  too  far  ahead  of  the  air  on 
the  first  left  entry,  also  on  first  right  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  cross 
cuts  driven  at  tiie  face  of  the  entries.  I  also  fonnd  the  straight  entry,  or  hauling 
road,  in  bad  condition  and  ordered  it  timbered.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  the  work 
of  timbering  the  entry  would  be  commenced  at  once. 

January  10, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  6,500  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,550  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing^ through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

March  9, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine,  and  measured  5,510  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,450  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the 
workings  of  the  mine,  but  found  the  main  hauling  roads  to  be  very  dusty,  and 
orderea  Mr.  Canayan,  the  general  manager,  to  have  the  i  oads  cleaned  and  haul  the 
dust  out  of  the  mine.  Before  1  took  my  departure  from  Gallup  the  work  of  cleaning 
the  dost  out  of  the  mine  was  performed. 
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W.  A.  CLABK  COAL  HIKE. 

[W.  L.  Bretherton,  agent.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  5  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Gallop,  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mez.  Owned  and  operated  by  W.  A.  Clark.  This  is  a  new  mine,  development 
havine  been  commenced  December  30,  1897.  Kind  of  coal,  li^ite;  thickness  of 
vein,  7  feet;  total  outpat  since  December  30,  1897,  to  Jane  30,  1898,  3,500  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  oatpat,  $4,000;  length  of  drift,  600  feet;  valne  of  improvements,  not 
given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  30;  average  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  50;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Jerome,  Ariz.;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  producing  coal,  30. 

RECORD  OF  INSPBCnON. 

January  17^  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  to  the  mine,  4  miners  were  employed  therein.  On  this  date  the  development 
work  on  this  mine  consisted  of  one  entry  driven  140  feet  on  a  vein  of  coal ;  out)  entry 
75  feet,  and  a  shaft  sunk  to  a  d<pth  of  40  feet.  The  vein  of  coal  is  7  feet  thick,  and 
is  a  good  quality  of  lignite  coal.  The  mine  has  every  indication  of  being  a  large 
producer  in  the  near  future. 

MULHOLLAND  &  CASKA  MDTE. 

[Gas  MalholUmd,  general  manafer.] 

This  mine  is  located  2^  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  Connty, 
N.  Mex.,  and  is  being  operated  by  Gus  Mulholland  and  Andrea  Casna.  The  coal  is 
hauled  in  wagons  to  Gallup  Station  and  shipped  to  sonthom  California.  This  is  a 
new  mine,  development  work  having  been  commenced  in  the  month  of  July,  1897. 
Kind  of  coal  mine<l,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  200 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $400;  depth  of  slope,  500  feet;  total  value  of 
improvements,  $4,000;  average  number  of  men  employed,  outside,  2;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  inside,  4 ;  where  coal  is  marketed,  southern  California ;  number 
of  days  mine  worked,  90. 

RECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

September  SS,  1897,—On  this  date  I  visited  the  Mulholland  &,  Casna  mine.  Hub 
mine  has  a  shaft  70  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  vein  of  coal  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness was  developed.  Also  a  slope  has  lieen  driven  a  distance  of  230  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  connection  with  the  shaft,  which  will  be  used  as  an  air  shaft.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  connection  had  not  been  made.  Seven  men  were  employed 
at  the  mine. 

November  17, 1897. — I  again  inspected  the  Mulholland  &  Casna  mine.  I  found  the 
slope  which  was  being  <lriven  to  connect  with  the  shaft  had  been  completed  and 
the  vein  of  coal  had  been  encountered,  showing  the  vein  of  coal  to  be  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Eight  miners  were  employed  in  the  mine.  Found  the  workings  of  the  mine 
in  very  good  condition.    , 

January  14, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Mulholland  <&  Casna  mine.  I  measured 
4,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  found  the  ventilation  good 
throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine.  Since  my  previous  visit  to  this  mine  three 
rooms  had  been  turned  off  from  the  main  entry.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  2  room  in 
a  dangerous  condition,  and  ordered  Mr.  Mulholland  to  have  props  put  in  at  once,  so 
as  to  make  the  roof  of  the  room  secure  from  all  danger.  The  props  were  brought 
into  the  mine  and  the  work  commenced  at  once.  On  this  visit  only  four  men  were 
employed  in  the  mine.    This  mine  is  not  being  operated  at  present. 

BEACON  HILL  MINE. 

[Theodore  A.  Fabro,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  1^  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  Connty, 
N.  Mex.  The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  and  sold  for  domestic  use  in  Gallup,  N. 
Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  Yeiu,  6  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  ^ear,  600 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,080;  depth  of  slope,  900  feet;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  $420^  average  number  of  men  employed  outside^  1;  average  number 
of  men  employed  inside,  2;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  110. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  2S,  1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Beacon  Hill  mine.  I  inspected 
the  workings  and  found  them  in  good  condition.  The  mine  was  not  being  operated 
on  this  dat«« 
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JamMary  19, 1898, — I  again  inapected  the  Beacon  Hill  mine.  At  the  time  of  my 
risit  to  the  mine  only  foar  miners  were  employed  therein,  and  I  found  the  workings 
if  the  mine  in  ^ood  condition.  On  account  of  the  few  men  employed  in  this  mine 
[  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  further  inspections  of  the  same. 

CANAVAK  &  BAILEY  MINE. 
[ThanuM  CroM,  general  manager.] 

Located  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  town 
»f  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Summit  Coal 
Company.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year, 
900  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,200;  average  number  of  employes  inside,  6; 
ftverage  number  of  mployes  outside,  2;  length  of  slope,  650  feet;  number  of  days 
mine  worked,  65. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Gallup  Station,  N.  Mex.,  and  shipped  to 
CaUfomia.    Some  of  the  coal  is  also  sold  to  the  local  market  at  Gallup,  N.  Hex. 

RBCORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  iO,  i^P7.— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Canavan  &  Bailey  mine.  I  found 
the  main  air  course  in  bad  condition,  having  been  partially  filled  with  falls  of  rock 
from  the  roof  of  the  air  course.  I  ordered  the  general  manager  to  have  the  air 
Bourse  cleared  of  the  falls  of  rock.  I  was  informed  by  the  general  manager  that  the 
work  of  clearing  the  air  course  would  be  commenced  at  once. 

N^rember  10, 1897. — I  again  inspected  the  Canavan  &.  Bailey  mine.  On  this  visit 
to  the  mine  I  found  the  mine  in  fair  working  condition.  There  were  only  three 
miners  employed  in  the  mine. 

January  7, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Canavan  &.  Bailey  mine.  On  this  date  the 
mine  was  not  being  operated,  but  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  also  inspectea  the  machinery  and  found  the  hoisting  machinery,  boilers,  and 
Topee  in  good  condition. 

BLOSSBUBG  MIKE. 
[J.  A.  Wiggs,  enperintendent;  Jamee  Walah,  pit  boss.] 

Loested  near  Gardiner,  about  4^  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Baton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.  This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Raton  Coal 
and  Coke  Company.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein  varies  from  6  to 
8  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  210,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  this  year, 
$357,500;  average  number  of  men  employed  in  and  out  side,  350;  average  number 
of  boys  employed,  10;  length  of  drift,  9,000  feet;  viuiue  in  operation,  240  days. 

Tliia  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
eonnecting  with  the  main  line  at  Dillon  Station.  This  is  the  largest  mine  in  the 
Territory,  having  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  per  da^.  It  is  operated  upon  the  double- 
entry  system.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
MeTJcan  Central  railroads. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  7, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  hoisting  machinery  of  the  Blossburs 
mine;  also  the  boilers,  ropes,  cars,  chains,  etc.,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good 
condition. 

Octobers,  1897, — I  inspected  the  underground  workings  on  the  left  side  of  the  main 
entry  in  the  Blossburg  mine,  and  found  the  workings  to  be  in  good  condition. 

October  9, 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  measured  8,400  cubic 
fret  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  found  the  air  distributed  throughout 
the  workings  as  follows,  viz : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Face  of  main  entry ,.  1,680 

Last  crosscut  between  seventh  and  eighth  right  entries 8, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  ninth  and  tenth  right  entries 8,000 

I  found  a  large  fall  of  rock  on  No.  10,  right  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have 
the  entry  cleared  of  the  fall  of  rock.    The  miue  was  not  being  operated  on  this  date. 

Decembers,  1897.*— I  visited  the  Blossburg  mine  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  room 
No.  20,  which  is  located  on  the  right  cross  entr^,  in  which  room  a  fatal  acci«lent  had 
occurred,  causing  the  death  of  William  Sartoris.    (See  report  of  fatal  accidents.) 

December  9, 1897.— I  inspected  the  nudergrouud  workings  of  the  Blossburg  mine. 
I  measured  ~    o  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured 

19^010  cubi  tier  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.    I  found 

tile  mine  tc  tilated,  but  found  some  of  the  timbers  broken  in  Nos.  9  and 

m^  30 
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lOj  right  entries,  and  ordered  them  replaced  with  new  ones;  otherwise  I  found  the 
mine  in  good  condition. 

February  9, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Blossborg  mine.  I  found  the  roof  of  main 
entry  in  a  dangeroas  condition,  and  ordered  the  entry  timbered  in  all  places  where 
the  roof  was  not  safe.  The  pit  boss  ordered  the  timbering  of  the  entry  conmienced 
at  once. 

February  10, 1898, — I  affain  inspected  the  Blossburff  mine.  I  measured  8,160  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,545  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
in  No.  18  left  entry.  I  found  the  roof  of  Nos.  12, 13,  and  14  rooms  on  No.  18  left 
entry  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  bad  props  put  in  to  secure  the  roofe  of  said  men- 
tioned places. 

February  11, 1898.— On  this  date  a  new  25-foot  Monongahela  Guible  fan  was  started 
on  the  BloRsbnrg  mine,  which  is  run  by  a  50-hor8epower  electric  motor.  The  fan 
was  running  60  revolutions  per  minute  and  I  took  air  measurements  throughout  the 
workings  ot  the  mine.  I  measured  37,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  making  a  difference  of  29,340  cubic  feet  of  air  in  favor  of  tne  new  fan.  I 
then  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  and  found  the  measurements 
to  be  as  follows,  viz : 

Onbio  feet  Air. 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4,  left  entries • 5,280 

Face  of  diagonal  entry 27,960 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  13  and  14.  right  entries 9,350 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  11  and  12,  right  entries 11,230 

No.  11,  ri^ht  entry 12,600 

Face  of  pillars  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  right  entries 8,550 

Return  to  fan 39,000 

I  found  the  new  fan  had  ver^  much  improved  the  ventilation  throughout  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine.  On  this  visit  to  the  mine  I  found  that  the  company  had  erected 
water  tanks  inside  the  mine  at  a  point  about  the  center  of  the  workings ;  and  the 
company  were  laying  a  pipe  line  m>m  the  outside  of  the  mine  to  the  tanks.  When 
the  pipe  line  is  completed  the  water  will  be  pumped  into  the  tanks  for  the  purpose  of 
sprinkling  the  inside  workings,  also  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  tire  occurring  in  the  mine. 

February  IS,  1898, — I  again  visited  the  Blossburgmine  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing if  the  new  fan  was  working  satisfactorily.  I  found  that  the  fan  was  running  in 
perfect  order  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  but  I  ordered  the  snperintendent  to 
keep  the  old  fan  in  place  lor  at  least  two  weeks,  or  until  such  time  as  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  workings  of  the  new  machinery  being  a  perfect  succeas. 

March  £4,  1898.—I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  1 
right  entry  in  a  bad  condition  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  entry  timbered 
at  once.  The  timbers  were  brought  into  the  mine  and  men  were  ordered  to  timber 
the  roof  near  the  face  of  the  workings  before  mining  any  more  coal. 

March  26, 1898,— \  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.  The  fan  was  running  60 
revolutions  per  minut^  and  I  measured  34,560  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  and  measured  36,015  cubic  feet  returning  i>er  minute.  I  found  the  roof  of 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  rooms  on  No.  18  left  entry  In  a  bad  and  dangerous  condition, 
and  ordered  the  rooms  timbered  at  once.  I  also  found  the  main  hauling  roads  to  be 
very  dusty  and  ordered  the  roads  sprinkled  with  water. 

March  26, 1898,— On  this  date  I  returned  to  the  Blossbnrg  mine  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  my  orders  of  the  25th  had  been  complied  with.  I  fonna  that  the 
work  of  timbering  the  rooms  bad  been  completed,  but  the  hauling  roads  had  not  been 
sprinkled.  The  pit  boss  assured  me  that  the  hauling  roads  would  be  sprinkled  on 
the  next  day  (Sunday)  while  the  mine  was  not  in  operation. 

March  28, 1898, — Qn  this  date  I  was  informed  that  the  main  pipe  line  of  Blossbnrg 
mine,  which  supplies  the  boilers  with  water,  had  burst,  and  knowing  that  as  the 
water  got  low  in  the  boilers  the  fan  would  necessarily  have  to  stop  on  account  of 
having  no  steam  to  run  the  machinery,  I  therefore  proceeded  to  the  mine  at  once  and 
ordered  the  pit  boss  to  notify  all  the  miners  and  others  who  were  in  the  mine  to  get 
out  of  the  mine  as  soon  as  possible.  The  pit  boss  notified  the  miners  and  had  them 
all  to  come  out.  I  then  notified  the  pit  boss  not  to  allow  any  of  the  miners  to  enter 
the  mine  till  the  fan  had  been  runnmg  three  hours  and  the  workings  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  fire  bosses. 

April  20, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.  I  found  the  miners  work- 
ing too  far  in  advance  of  the  air,  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  at  the  face  of  No.  1 
right  entry  and  make  connection  with  the  air  course.  The  pit'boss  instmcted  ihe 
miners  to  commence  driving  the  crosscut  at  once. 

April  21, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.  I  measured  33>600  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  Nos.  1,  2.  3.  and  4  left 
entries.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings,  while  inspect- 
ing the  workings  above  mentioned,  I  found  a  place  in  the  back  entry  off  from  the 
main  entry  about  the  center  of  the  mine  where  a  keg  of  black  powder  had  been 
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wittered  promiscnously  for  a  distance  of  75  feet.  I  caiQe  to  the  conclnsion  that  some 
person  maliciously  inclined  mnst  have  scattered  the  powder  with  the  fall  intent  of 
blowing  np  the  mine  and  killing  every  person  therein,  for  had  some  innocent  miner 
ignited  the  powder  with  his  lamp  adnst  explosion  woald  nndoabtedly  have  followed, 
which  wonld  have  caused  the  loss  of  every  life  in  the  mine.  As  soon  as  I  discovered 
the  powder  I  immediatelv  had  water  hauled  to  the  place,  had  it  flooded,  and  had  the 
entry  cleaned  of  all  powder  and  dost,  and  had  it  hauled  out  of  the  mine.  The  enper- 
istendent  was  informed  of  the  condition  so  found,  the  great  danger,  etc.  He  imme- 
diately employed  two  guards  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  all  the 
men  employed  in  the  mine,  and  to  allow,  no  person  to  enter  the  mine  who  is  not 
employed  therein,  also  to  use  every  effort  to  ascertain  the  parties  who  were  guilty 
of  scattering  the  powder  in  the  entry. 

April  S2,  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  and  took  air  measurements, 
ftod  found  the  mine  well  ventilated. 

June  S4f  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  found  the  miners  working 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  air  in  No.  1  right  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  a 
crosscut  driven  between  No.  1  right  entry  and  the  back  air  course;  also,  ordered  the 
hee  of  the  entry  timbered. 

June  S5f  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  Inspected  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 4,  5, 
and  6  left  entries ;  also  the  rooms  on  the  above-mentioned  entries.  The  fan  was  mu- 
ning  60  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  26,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  and  found  the  ventilation  very  good  throughout  the  workings  which  I 
mspected.     I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

June  S7, 1898. — On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Blossburg  mine.  I 
inspected  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  right  entries  and  the  main  entry.  1  took  air 
measurements  throughout  the  working  above  mentioned  and  found  the  workings 
well  ventilated.    Also  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

The  above  report  on  the  Blossburg  mine  includes  No.  4  and  No.  6  mines,  which  are 
on  the  same  vein  and  operated  by  the  same  company. 

DMCRlPnON  OF  THB  PROPERTY  OP  THB  RATON  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY,  INCLODINO 
THE  NEW  ELECTRIC   PLANT. 

iMnds.— There  are  10,000  acres  of  coal  land  embraced  in  the  property  of  the  com- 
pan\,  in  which  there  are  several  seams  of  coal.  At  present,  however,  only  one  seam 
IS  being  worked  by  two  mines,  Nos.  4  and  6,  both  of  which  are  drift  mines  located 
clote  to  each  other,  the  coal  averaging  from  6  to  7  feet  in  thickness.  The  mines  are 
dry  and  comparatively  free  from  gas.  The  coal  is  an  excellent  quality  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  is  used  quite  largelv  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  steam  purposes  and 
siso  in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

Coke  orens. — There  are  at,  present  76  beehive  coke  ovens  of  standard  size,  13  feet 
in  diameter.  There  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  connection  with  the  ovens,  which 
is  quite  an.  innovation  in  the  West,  and  that  is  the  use  of  a  hot-air  flue  located 
l>etwoen  the  ovens  which  are  double  row  batteries,  and  which  flue  enables  us  to 
economize  and  utilize  the  waste  heat  for  generating  steam.  The  waste  heat  is  con- 
ducted by  ineans  of  this  flue  and  smokestacks  on  the  boiler  to  the  boiler  plant  mid- 
^sy  between  the  two  batteries  of  ovens,  and  generates  a  large  proportion  of  the 
steam  power  required  for  the  operation  of  our  electric  plant.  This  system  of  ntil- 
izin;;  the  waste  heat  is  quite  largely  used  in  the  South,  especially  in  Alabama,  but 
only  one  other  plant  of  the  beehive  pattern  with  hot-air  flue  being  in  use  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  those  in  Alabama  and  New  Mexico,  this  being  in  Pennsylvania. 

Power, — The  mines  are  equipped  with  three  generators,  aggregating  500  horse- 
power, using  a  500- volt  current.  The  plant  is  of  the  latest  improved  type,  modem 
in  every  respect. 

ifhiiH^.— Miniog  is  done  by  a  plant  of  8  Morgan-Gardiner  electric  mining 
inacbines  undercutting  the  coal  7  feet  in  depth  and  44  inches  wide,  4  inches  high ; 
time  required  is  about  four  and  one-half  minutes.  Hauling  from  the  partings  in  the 
mine  is  done  by  3  electric  locomotives,  which  are  in  very  successful  operation, 
M^nomizing  cost  of  production  and  facilitating  a  ready  increase  of  output  at  all 
times. 

Waeking  plant, — ^Washing  plant  consists  of  two  400  tons  capacity  each  Robinson- 
WiggB  coal  washers,  with  all  of  the  latest  improved  appliances  for  washing  and 
bandling  800  tons 'of  coal  per  day.  At  present  only  one  washer  is  used,  the  other 
wing  held  in  reserve  for  fotnre  increase  in  coke  ovens.  The  trolley  line  f  jr  the  haul- 
jnn;  Bj8tem  is  of  No.  2/o  hard-drawn  copper.  There  is  now  about  9,000  feet  of  trolley 
line  ID  use,  3,000  feet  of  which  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  tipple.  All 
psrtiogs  along  the  hauling  system  inside  of  the  mine  are  furnished  with  electric 
%hts.  The  line  material  was  all  furnished  by  the  Ohio  Brass  Company,  of  Mans- 
mld,  Ohio.    All  the  machinery,  large  and  small,  is  driven  by  electric  motors. 
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Tipple. — ^The  tipple  is  of  the  latest  improved  constmction,  using  automatic  dtimp- 
ing  apparatus  and  other  minor  appliances,  and  enables  the  company  to  handle  the 
output,  if  required,  of  2,000  tons  per  day. 

Ventilation. — The  mines  are  ventilated  at  present  by  one  25-foot  diameter  Guibal 
mine  fan,  and  the  mine  also  has  a  22- foot  Guibal  fan,  driveu  by  electric  motor,  which 
we  have  in  process  of  erection  as  a  reserre,  so  that  the  mine  will  at  all  times  be  pro- 
vided with  ample  ventilating  capacity. 

Machine  shop, — A  lar^e  machine  shop,  with  modern  tools,  has  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  manufactnrinff  and  repairing  all  the  machinery  ou  the  property. 

Houses, — The  company  nas  134  dwellmg  houses,  all  new,  and  erected  during  the 
past  year. 

Store. — A  large  brick  store,  one  and  one-half  stories,  75  by  120  feet,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  merchandise,  has  also  been  erected  during  the  past  year. 

Accidents. — ^The  most  modem  system  of  mining  is  used  throughout  the  mines,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  accidents,  which  are  remark^bl^  few  in  comparison  to 
output  and  number  of  men  employed,  especial  attention  being  given  to  avoiding 
accidents  to  employes. 

Summary. — ^The  property  now  being  operated  is  thoroughly  modern  and  up  to 
date — the  most  complete  plant  of  its  kind  iu  the  West.  All  labor-saving  appliances 
and  devices  have  been  introduced,  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  at  the 
plant,  that  are  now  known  in  the  mining  trade. 

SMITH  MIKB,  NO.  2. 
[Henry  Smith,  lessee  and  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  1  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  Connty,  N. 
Hex.  Owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  and  is  operated  under  lease  by 
Henry  Smith.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  total  ontpu^ 
fiscal  year,  2,972  tons;  estimated  value  of  output  this  year,  $5,201;  length  of  drift. 
300  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,. $150;  average  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  6;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marKcted, 
town  of  Raton,  N.  Mex. ;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  240. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  the  town  of  Raton.  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed 
to  the  domestic  trade.  Capacity  is  about  10  tons  per  day.  This  mine  is  now  venti- 
lated  by  a  ftimace. 

RBCOKI>  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  6, 1897,— On.  this  date  I  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured 
2,160  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  2,340  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  iu  good  condition,  and  found 
the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  luiue. 

December  11, 1897.— 1  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  found  the  workings 
of  the  mine  in  fair  condition.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  only  4  miners 
employed  in  the  mine. 

February  8^  1898,— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  meas- 
ured 1,960  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  found  that  the  miners 
were  working  too  far  iu  advance  of  the  air  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  rooms,  and  ordered 
crosscuts  driven  at  the  face  of  the  rooms  so  as  to  force  the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the 
workings.  The  work  of  driving  the  crosscuts  was  commenced,  and  when  com- 
pleted tne  ventilation  will  be  good  throughout  the  workings. 

March  f5,  1898. — I  again  iuspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  1,800  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,950  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing. I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine.  I  found 
the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  19f  1898.— 1  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  2,100  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  2,275  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing.   I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

June  2Sf  1898.— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured 
2,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  2,560  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  On  this  visit  I  found  the  mine  well 
ventilated  and  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

MESA  MINE. 

[Thomas  Griffiths,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  7  miles  east  of  Raton,  Colfax  Countyi  N.  Mex. 
Operated  by  Thomas  Griffiths.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet; 
total  output,  tiscal  year,  1,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,750;  average 
number  of  employes  inside,  3;  average  number  of  employes  outside,  2;  length  oi 
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drift,  200  feet;  total  valne  of  improvements  thiH  year,  $1,000;  mine  in  oi>eration, 
200  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed  to  the  domes- 
tie  trade.    Capacity,  about  10  tons  per  day.    Ventilation,  natural.     - 

BEC^RD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  11, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Mesa  mine.  I  measured  1,750  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  1  measured  1,800  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing. I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  On  this  date  only  2 
miners  were  employed  in  the  mine. 

February  14, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Mesa  mine.  I  inspected 
the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  same  in  good  condition.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  only  4  miners  were  employed  therein. 

March  £9, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Mesa  mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
were  only  3  miners  employed  in  the  mine.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  fair 
condition. 

June  S8y  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Mesa  mine.  I  measured  1,400  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,575  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through 
the  return  air  courKc.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the 
mine  and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

-  MONEKO  MINB. 
[J.  H.  Crist,  owner  and  general  manftger.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  veins,  three  in 
number,  3  feet  10  inches,  3  feet  8  inches,  3  feet  6  inches;  total  output  fiscal  year. 
22,500  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $31,000;  depth  of  slopes,  mine  No.  1,  1,700 
feet:  mine  No.  2,  556  feet;  mine  No.  3,  500  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year. 
$4,000;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  13;  averagennmberof  men  employed 
inside,  32 ;  where  coal  is  marketed,  northern  New  Mexico  and  Colorado ;  number  of 
days  mines  worked,  313. 

The  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company  now  owns  and  operates  the  three  mines  at  Monero, 
and  are  designated  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  mine.  Formerly  No.  2  mine  was  owned 
by  A.  H.  \^ilBs,  and  No.  3  mine  was  owned  by  M.  F.  Simers. 

BECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  S7, 1897,-^011  this  date  I  inerpected  the  mine  known  as  Monero  mine.  I 
measured  13,440  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  13,600 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  fonnd  the 
miners  in  Nos.2  and  3  right  rooms  working  too  far  ahead  of  the  air,  and  ordered 
croescnts  driven  at  the  face  of  tbe  rooms  so  as  to  give  the  air  a  chance  to  circulate 
up  to  the  face  of  the  workings ;  otherwise  I  fonnd  the  mine  in  fair  condition. 

October  B8^  1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  No.  2  slope  of  the  Monero  mine.  I 
measured  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  slope  per  minute.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  only  work  being  done  in  this  mine  was  the  driving  of  the  slope.  I  found 
the  workings  in  fair  condition.  1  found  that  the  cars  were  being  hoisted  out  of  the 
slope  without  using  an  iron  drag,  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  a  drag 
attached  to  tbe  last  car  on  every  trip  of  cars  hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  This  drag  & 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  derailing  the  cars  should  the  rope  break. 

COOK  &  WHITE  MINE. 
[Jamee  Dnggan,  snperinteDdexit;  WiUiaiD  Brown,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  b^  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.  Kind  of 
coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  6  inches;  total  output  tiscal  year,  115,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $172,500;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $5,000; 
average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  25;  average  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  250;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  10;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Old  Mexico,  and  Texas;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  278. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  The  product  of  the  mine  is 
sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  California,  Texas,  and  Old 
Mexico,  and  has  a  capacity  of  700  tons  per  day.    This  mine  is  ventilated  by  two 
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RECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

September  8, 1897.  —On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Cook  &,  White  mine.  I  measnred 
27,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  meai)ure<l  30,405  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  1  then  took  air  measurements 
throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  air  distrl  juted  as  follows : 

Cabio  feet  of  air. 

Last  crosscut,  first  left  entry 8,610 

First  left  room  in  first  left  dip  plane 2, 840 

Second  left  room  in  first  left  dip  plane 3, 000 

No.  4  room  on  right  of  first  left  dip  plane 630 

No.  3  room  on  right  of  first  left  dip  plane 2, 400 

No.  2  room  on  right  of  first  left  dip  plane 9, 450 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  air  course  and  No.  1  right  room  on  left  dip 

plane 12,600 

Main  return  above  No.  2  left  entry 11,900 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 7,600 

Last  crosscut  No.  2  left  entry 14, 800 

Face  of  No.  2  left  back  entry 6,720 

Last  return  on  left  of  No.  2  slope 12, 250 

Bottom  of-slopo 8, 800 

Last  return  on  right  of  No.  2  slope 11, 560 

Above  lower  splits,  near  bottom  of  slope 25, 850 

Last  crosscut  between  front  and  back  entry  on  second  right 11, 700 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  back  entry  and  first  left  room  ou  first  right 

dip  plane 13,200 

Last  crosscut  between  second  and  third  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 10, 125 

Last  crosscut  between  third  and  fonrth  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 9, 360 

Last  crosscut  between  fourth  and  fifth  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 7, 245 

Last  crosscut  between  fifth  and  sixth  left  rooms  on  right  dip  j^lane 8, 660 

Last  croHScut  between  sixth  and  seventh  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 6, 650 

Return  air  at  bottom  of  ri^ht  dip  plane - 2, 475 

Face  of  No.  8  right  room,  right  clip  plane 2, 750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms 7, 770 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms 8, 750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms 7, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms 6, 300 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms 9, 900 

First  right  entry  at  face  of  workings 2,240 

Last  crosscut,  first  right,  between  front  and  back  entry 6, 825 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 18,720 

Return  at  No.  1  f an 11,685 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

October  14, 1897, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements;  and  found  the  measurements  to  be  as  follows : 

Cabio  feet  air. 

Intake :  30,000 

Return  at  No.  1  f an 14,760 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  left  dip  plane 5, 120 

Face  of  No.  3  left  room 5,000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms 8, 750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms 6, 600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms 9, 100 

Bottom  of  left  dip  plane 8,000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  left  dip  plane 12, 700 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms 8, 400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms 6, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms 8, 776 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms 7, 396 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry ^'25 

Last  crosscut  on  second  left  entry  between  front  and  back  entry 9, 000 

Face  of  second  left  entry ^^'^ 

Slope  above  lower  sjjlits 29,700 

Last  return  on  left  side  of  slope ^'2lS 

Bottom  of  slope %^  ' 

Last  return  on  right  of  slope 10,50(? 
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October  15, 1897, — On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  worluugs  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Face  of  second  Tight  entry 720 

Last  crosBout  between  front  and  back  entry 8,550 

Face  of  second  ri^ht  back  entry 4,042^ 

Bottom  of  right  dip  plane 10,125 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms,  right  dip  plane 4, 050 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms 3, 150 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms 6, 270 

Last  crosscut  between  Sob.  5  and  6  right  rooms 5,800 

Laot  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms 7,400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  right  rooms 2,700 

LaDt  crosscut  near  face  of  first  right  entry 4,800 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  main  and  No.  1  left  room  ou  second  raised 

plane *. 5,600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms 3,960 

Top  of  second  raised  plane 2,160 

KotumatNo.  3  fan 18,240 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

November  £3,  1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  measured  39,250 
onbio  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  took  air  measurements  throagh- 
ont  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  air  distributed  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Above  lower  air  splits  in  slope 35,750 

Leftretnm  near  bottom  of  slope 15,600 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 18, 300 

Face  of  No.  3  left  entry 2,628 

Last  crossont  at  bottom  of  sloj^e  to  back  slope 2, 100 

Face  of  seoond  right  back  entry 5,880 

Last  crosscut  between  No.  2  front  and  back  entry 12,150 

Face  of  No.  2  right  main  entry 3,120 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms,  right  dip  plane 12, 920 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  8  and  9  right  rooms 9, 135 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  9  and  10  right  rooms 6,600 

November  H,  1897. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  as  follows : 

Cubio  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  first  left  entry 9,800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  rooms,  left  dip  plane 10, 600 

Bottom  of  left  dip  plane 2,100 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  rooms 5,800 

Air  course,  first  right  back  entry 16,560 

Face  of  first  right  entry 3,150 

Last  crosscut  between  front  and  back  entry,  first  right -&  14, 760 

Last  crossont  between  first  right  entry  and  No.  1  left  room  ou  plane 1, 368 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  second  raised  plane 7, 200 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane 2,400 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry  • 3,960 

Last  crosscut,  second  left  main  entry 7, 940 

Face  of  second  left  back  entry 4,675 

Face  of  No.  1  raised  plane 3,744 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 21.700 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 14,350 

Intake,  this  date 35,000 

I  foand  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

December  16, 1897. --i  again  inspected  the  Cook  &,  White  mine.  I  measured  44,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  37,400  cubic  feet  of  air 
traveling  above  the  lower  air  splits  on  the  slope. 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Left  retnm  near  bottom  of  slope 11,395 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 18,200 

Bottom  of  slope 11,500 

I  found  the  air  distributed  thronghont  the  workings  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

December  17, 1897. —-l  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &.  White  mine.  I  found 
the  miners  working  too  far  in  advance  oi  the  air  in  the  second  left  entry  and  ordered 
^  dosscnt  driven  between  the  main  and  back  entry,  so  as  to  force  the  air  up  to  the  face 
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» 

of  the  workings.  In  all  other  working  placee  in  the  mine  I  foand  the  ventilation 
good.  The  crosscnt  was  commenced,  and  as  soon  as  completed  I  woold  consider  the 
mine  in  good  condition. 

January  Si,  189S,—On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  Cook  &.  White 
mine  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

January  ££,  1898, — 1  inspected  the  workiugs  of  the  Cook  Sc  White  mine  which  are 
located  on  the  left  side  of  the  main  slope,  and  took  air  measurements,  which  I  found 
to  be  as  follows : 

Cabic  feet  air. 

Intake 41,750 

Ketumon  left  side  at  No.  1  fan 20,000 

Last  crosscut  near  iace  of  first  left  entry 15, 345 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  an<i  2  left  rooms,  iirst  left  dip  plane 4, 800 

Last  crosscut  between  No.s.2  and  3  left  rooms 3,500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  ri^ht  rooms 8,800 

Last  crosHCut  between  Nos.  9  and  10  right  nM>ms 6, 600 

Last  crosscut  l>etwt>en  Nos.5  smd  6  lett  rooms 4,000 

Last  crosscut  on  necund  left  main  entry 5, 250 

Fac«of  second  leit  back  entry 6,100 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 5, 125 

Above  lower  air  splits 38,500 

Left  return  ou  main  slope,  near  bottom  of  slope 12, 540 

Bottom  of  slope 5,580 

Face  of  lowest  crosscut  on  main  to  biusk  slope 3,840 

Right  return  on  main  slope,  near  bottom 19, 760 

January  Sd,  1898,— I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements  on  the  right  side  of  the  slope,  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  on  second  right  entry 15, 2iX) 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry 3,465 

Face  of  second  right  main  entry 6,240 

Faoeof  No.  11  left  room,  first  right  dip  plane 3,120 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  10  and  11  left  rooms 10, 320 

Face  of  No.  10  left  room 3,600 

Crosscut  between— 

10  and  11  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 10,220 

9  and  10  right  rooms,  first  ri^ht  dip  plane 4,810 

8  and  9  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 11, 880 

7  and  8  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 11,900 

6  and  7  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 13,750 

5  and.6  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 11,900 

4  and  5ri^ht  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 2,860 

Face  of  first  right  main  entry 1,876 

Last  slant  between  first  right  front  and  back  entries 12,000 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  raised  plane  and  first  right  entry 9, 000 

Crosscut  between — 

Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms, second  raised  plane 7,830 

Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 8,640 

Nos.3and  4  left  rooms, second  raised  plane 5,580 

Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 5,400 

Noe.  5  and  6  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 4,350 

Nos. 6  and  7  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 2,240 

Faoeof  No.  81eftroom,  second  raised  plane 800 

Crosscut  between — 

Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms,  second  raised  plane 2,240 

Nos.4  and  5  right  rooms,  second  raised  plane 1,400 

Return  to  No.  3  fan 28,800 

Main  intake  on  this  date 43,500 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  to  be  well  ventilated  and  found  some  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas  at  the  face  of  the  second  right  back  entry  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven 
between  the  i¥ont  and  back  en  tries.    The  crosscut  was  commenced  at  once. 

January  26^  1898,-011  this  dat«  the  miners  who  were  working  in  the  second  left 
entry  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine  reported  the  finding  of  some  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas  at  the  face  of  the  entry.  I  immediately  went  down  the  mine  into  where  the  gas 
was  reported  and  found  some  gas  generating  at  the  face  of  the  entry.  I  ordered  the 
canvas  brattice  extended  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  and  ordered  a  crosscut 
driven  f^om  the  face  of  the  main  entry  to  the  back  entry,  and  ordered  the  last  cross- 
cut bratticed  np,  so  as  to  force  all  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  After  this 
work  had  been  completed  the  gas  disappeared. 
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JoMMont  t9, 1898. — Od  this  date  I  was  iDformed  that  the  crossonts  in  the  second 
ri^ht  and  second  left  entries  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine  had  heen  completed.  I 
again  went  down  into  the  mine  and  fonnd  that  the  crosscuts  had  been  driven 
according  to  my  orders  of  the  24th  and  26th. 

I  measured  9.470  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  face  of  the  second  left  entry  and 
fonnd  very  little  gas  in  the  entry.  I  measured  16,^20  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  in 
the  crosscut  at  the  face  of  the  second  ri^ht  entry  and  found  no  gas  in  the  front  or 
back  entries.  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  allow  nothing  but  safety  lamps  to  be 
used  In  places  where  the  slightest  particle  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  was  known 
to  exist. 

February  17, 1898, — I  affain  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  Cook  & 
White  mine.  I  measured  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  main  and  back  entry 8,000 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 4, 085 

Lost  crosscut  between  second  left  main  and  back  eutry 4, 860 

Face  of  second  left  back  entry 2,880 

Second  left  air  course,  outside  of  No.  1  slant 7, 700 

Second  left  back  entry,  outside  of  No.  2  slant 9,890 

Above  air  splits  near  bottom  of  slope 33, 000 

Bottom  of  slope 14,400 

Last  return  on  right  of  slope 15,750 

Last  return  on  left  of  slope ll,40p 

Face  of  second  right  eutry 6,130 

Croescnt,  second  right  entry 14,630 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry 4,250 

February  18, 1898. — On  this  date  I  continued  mv  inspection  of  the  Cook  Sc  White 
mine  and  inspected  the  workings  ou  the  right  siae  of  the  main  slope;  also  inspected 
the  bottom  of  the  slope.  1  found  a  small  amount  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  and  ordered  the  canvas  brattice  extended  up  to  the  face  of  the 
workings.    I  then  took  air  measurements  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  main  and  back  entry 9,230 

Face  of  first  right  main  entry 4,970 

Face  of  first  right  back  entry 6,840 

Last  crosscut  l^tween  No.  1  left  room  and  first  right  main  entry 9, 960 

Last  crosscut  between, Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms,  on  No.  1  raised  plane 8, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms 7,525 

Face  of  No.  1  raised  plane 2,500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  left  rooms 4,100 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms 1,120 

Retnra  at  No.  3  fan 27,000 

Betnm  at  No.  1  fan 16,800 

I  fonnd  the  workings  of  the  mine  to  be  well  ventilated  and  fonnd  the  mine  in  fair 
working  condition. 

March  16,  1898, — I  inspected  tiie  hoisting  machinery,  fans,  ropes,  and  boilers 
belonging  to  the  Cook  &.  White  mine,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

March  16, 1898,— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  workings  on  the  left  side  of 
the  slope  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  Also  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  the  second 
right  entries.  I  measured  39,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I 
measured  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  I  discovered 
a  small  amount  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  in  No.  3  right  entry,  which  had  been 
started  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  I  ordered  the  canvas  brattice  extended  up 
to  the  face  of  the  workings  of  saia  entry. 

March  17, 1898.— I  contmned  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  inspected 
No.  1  ri^ht  entries,  also  the  rooms  on  No.  2  right  raised  plane.  I  found  the  work- 
ings which  I  inspected  in  good  condition  and  fonnd  the  ventilation  good  throughout 
the  workings. 

March  18, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  workings  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  No. 
3  right  entry.  I  found  that  the  canvas  brattice  had  been  extended  up  to  the  face  of 
the  workings  of  No.  3  right  entry  according  to  my  instructions  of  March  16,  and 
found  that  the  gas  had  disappeared  from  the  entry.  I  then  inspected  No.  1  right 
entries,  also  the  rooms  on  No.  2  right  raised  plane.  I  found  the  places  above  men- 
tioned in  good  condition  and  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings. 

April  11, 1898,— Ob  this  date  I  inspected  all  of  the  safety  lamps  which  were  being 
used  in  the  Cook  &  White  mine.    I  found  the  lamps  in  good  condition. 

April  IS,  1898, — I  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  measured  40,000  cubic 
ftet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  34,100  cubic  feet  of  air  travel- 
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ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  I  found  a  small  quantity  of  gas  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
slope,  also  at  tbe  face  of  tbe  tbird  rigbt  entry,  and  bad  tbe  canvas  brattice  extended 
np  to  tbe  face  of  tbe  workings  and  removed  tbe  gas.  I  also  inspected  tbe  main  air 
courses  and  founa  tbem  in  g<K>d  condition. 

April  14, 1898, — I  continued  niy  inspection  of  tbe  Cook  <&  Wbite  mine.  I  inspected 
tbe  rooms  of  Nos.  1  and  2  raised  planes  and  found  tbem  well  ventilated.  Found  tbe 
workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

April  15, 1898,— On  tbis  date  I  inspected  No.  1  left  dip  plane  of  tbe  Cook  &  Wbite 
mine  and  tbe  rooms  thereon.  I  found  tbe  ventilation  good  throughout  tbe  work- 
ings and  found  tbe  rooms  well  timbered  and  in  fair  condition. 

April  16, 1898.— On  this  date  I  inspected  tbe  rope  which  is  used  for  hoisting  tbe 
loaded  cars  out  of  tbe  Cook  &  Wbite  mine.  I  found  the  rope  in  bad  condition,  being 
much  worn  in  one  place.  I  called  the  superintendent's  attention  to  the  rope,  and  he 
informed  me  that  be  would  have  the  rope  attended  to  on  Sunday  when  the  mine  was 
not  being  operated. 

June  14, 1898.— I  again  inspected  tbe  machinery  of  the  Cook  &,  Wbite  mine  and 
found  that  nothing  had  been  done  with  main  hauling  rope  on  tbe  Cook  &  White 
mine  and  ordered  tne  superintendent  to  replace  tbe  old  rope  with  a  new  one  as  soon  as 
possible.  Tbe  superintendent  informed  me  that  a  new  rope  bad  been  ordered  and 
would  be  put  in  place  just  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  and  on  Suuduy,  18tb,  the  new  rope 
was  put  in  place. 

June  IS,  1898. — On  this  date  I  commenced  tbe  inspection  of  tbe  underground  work- 
ings of  the  Cook  6l  Wbite  mine,  and  while  inspecting  the  mine,  about  9  o  clock  a.  m.,  a 
miner  informed  me  that  a  fire  bad  been  discovered  in  room  No.  9  on  tbe  first  right  dip 
plane.  I  immediately  went  down  the  dip  plane  to  where  the  fire  was  reported,  and 
after  looking  the  situation  over  had  a  force  of  men  put  to  work  extending  the  pii>e  line 
from  tbe  main  pipe  line  to  the  place  where  the  fire  had  occurred.  After  the  pipe 
line  bad  been  extended  I  caused  a  hose  to  be  attached  to  the  pipe  line.  I  then  bad 
tbe  pum^  started,  and  with  a  force  of  men  commenced  t.he  work  of  uxtinguishiug  the 
fire.  A  torce  of  men  was  also  employed  to  work  all  night  and  bold  the  fire  in  check. 
On  tbe  morning  of  the  16th  I  again  visited  the  place  where  the  fire  was  and  found 
that  very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  extinguishing  tbe  fire,  and  found  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  handle.  I  worked  all  this  day  with  men  in  trying  to  extin- 
guish tbe  fire.  I  also  had  a  force  of  men  ordered  to  work  all  that  night  and  keep  a 
constant  stream  of  water  on  the  fire.  On  tbe  morning  of  the  17th  I  again  visited  tbe 
place  where  the  fire  had  originated  and  found  that  the  fire  bad  been  almost  extin- 

fuished  and  wholly  under  control,  and  at  about  2  p.  m.  no  signs  of  fire  could  be  seen, 
then  ordered  that  all  d<5bris  in  rooms  9  and  10  be  loaded  into  pit  cars  and  hauled 
out  of  the  mine.    This  work  was  commenced  at  once.  « 

June  18, 1898.— On  tbis  date  I  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  tbe  Cook  & 
Wbite  mine  and  took  air  measurements.  Tbe  air  measurements  on  tbis  date  were  as 
follows: 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Intake 40,000 

No.  1  rigbt  entry 10,800 

Crosscut,  second  raised  plane 9,360 

No.  3  left  room,  No.  .*?  raised  plane 1 6,840 

No.  5  left  room.  No.  2  raised  plane 5,775 

No.  7  lett  room,  No.  2  raised  plane 8,360 

First  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 6,300 

Last  crosscut,  face  of  second  right  entry 8, 990 

Third  left  entry,  near  bottom  of  slope.. .« 8,920 

Right  back  slope 21,440 

Left  back  slope 8,500 

Above  air  splits  near  bottom  of  slope 26,000 

Back  air  course,  second  left  entry 7, 800 

Last  crosscut  between  front  and  back  entries,  second  left 4, 350 

Bottom  of  second  left  raised  plane 8,000 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 18,000 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 24,000 

I  found  tbe  ventilation  good  throughout  tbe  workings  of  the  mine,  and  found  tbe 
mine  in  fair  working  condition. 

June  £2, 1898. — On  this  date  I  was  informed  by  a  miner  that  considerable  gas  bad 
accumulated  in  rooms  9  and  10  on  the  first  rigbt  dip  plane,  where  the  fire  bad 
originated.  I  immediately  visited  the  above-mentioned  rooms  and  found  consider- 
able gas  in  room  No.  9.  I  measured  the  air  which  was  traveling  between  rooms  9 
and  10  and  found  only  750  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute,  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  sweep  tbe  gas  away.  Tbe  air  course  was  very  small  and  I  ordered  the 
air  course  enlarged,  so  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  could  travel  through  tbe  air 
oouise  and  sweep  tbe  gas  away  and  render  it  barmlesa.    Tbe  work  of  enli^ging  the 
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lir  conise  was  commenced  at  once,  and  before  the  miners  came  ont  in  the  evening 
the  gae  had  all  disappeared. 

This  mine  generates  considerable  carbnreted  hydrogen  gas,  bat  the  superintendent 
uses  every  preoantion  to  avoid  accidents  happening  in  the  mine,  ana  everything 
possible  is  aone  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  miners. 

WHITE  ASH  HIDE. 
[James  Dnegsn,  snperintendent;  WilliAm  6r»ham,  pit  boa*.] 

This  mine  is  located  aboat  2^  miles  sonth  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe 
CoQDty,  N.  Hex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  bitnminons ;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet  6  inches ;  total  output  fiscal 
year,  108,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $162,000;  value  of  improvements  this 
year  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  23;  average  number  of 
men  employed  inside,  100;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  4;  where  coal  is  mar- 
keted,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Texas;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  278. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  8anta  Fe  Rail- 
road, which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  Capacity,  about  400 
tons  per  dav.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  15-foot  Guible  fan.  All  the  pillars  in  this 
mine  have  been  drawn  to  within  500  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  mine  will  be  worked  out  within  six  months  and  closed  down. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Septetnber  9, 1897, ^On  this  date  I  inspected  the  under^nnd  workings  of  the  White 
Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  36,960 
cnbio  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  throueh  the  return  air  course.  I  then  took  air  measurements  throughout 
the  workings  oi  the  mine  and  found  the  air  distributed  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Bottom  of  slope 22,200 

Back  slope 6,090 

Riichtside  of  slope 10,760 

Between  third  and  fourth  left  entries 14,040 

Between  second  and  third  left  entries 11.160 

Between  first  and  second  left  entries 20,000 

Bridge  overcast,  return  from  left  side  of  slope 21,300 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition  and  found  the  mine  ^ell 
ventUated. 

Ottober  16, 1897,-1  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  measured  38,550  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  41,200  cubic  feet  of  air  retum- 
uig*    I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  as  follows : 

Coblo  feet  air. 

Face  of  second  left  entry 20,000 

Face  of  third  left  entry 12,420 

Face  of  third  right  entry 9,600 

Bottom  of  slope 25,200 

Back  slope 9,240 

Bridge  overcast,  air  from  left  side  of  slope 23,700 

I  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the  miners  well  supplied  with  props  in  order  to 
secure  their  working  places,  as  the  only  iA}ik  being  done  in  this  mine  is  the  draw- 
™K  of  pillars. 

I^ovemher  jftf,  1897, — I  again  insx>ected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
<'0  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  30,120  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
P«r  minute,  and  measured  31 ,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  I  found  the  ventilation 
good  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  fair  condition. 

December  15,  1897,-1  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
W  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  31,360  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  and  measured  31, 500  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  I  found  some  timbers 
broken  in  the  second  left  entry  and  ordered  new  timbers  put  in.  I  also  ordered  the 
J^ers  to  keep  drill  holes  12  feet  in  length  ahead  of  any  new  workings  in  the  mine, 
^w  was  done  in  order  to  keep  from  breaking  through  into  old  workings,  which  are 
^Pposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  mine  several  years  ago  and  are  supposed  to  have 
^^  bodies  of  water  therein. 

i^ccmfter  SI,  1897,— On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  White  Ash  mine  to  ascertain  if 
*^®^iners  were  keeping  drill  holes  ahead  of  the  new  work,  according  to  my  orders 
®»  December  15.  I  found  the  miners  obeying  my  orders,  and  found  two  company 
^working  with  a  diamond  drill  so  as  to  keep  holes  drilled  from  50  to  100  feet  in 
^'^•nce  of  aay  new  workings. 
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January  21,  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  White  Aeh  mine 
I  found  the  water  in  the  boilers  very  dirty,  and  ordered  the  boilers  to  be  blown  ol 
and  cleaned  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  informed  that  the  work  would  be  done  o: 
Sunday,  when  the  mine  was  not  working.    The  work  was  performed. 

January  26,  1898,— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  underground  workings  o 
the  White  Ash  mine  and  took  air  measurements.  The  fan  was  runninfi^  83  revolu 
tions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  41,860  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  min 
nte,  and  measured  49,B00  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  coarse 
I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilate  and  found  the  mine  in  goo< 
condition. 

February  16, 1898.-^1  a^in  inspected  the  under^onnd  workings  of  the  White  As! 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  80  revolutions  per  minute  and  I  measured  38,400  cnbi 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  ininnle  and  measured  43,875  rnhio  feet  of  ai 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  wel 
ventilated  and  found  the  mine  in  ^ood  condition. 

March  15, 1898,— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  hoisting  machinery,  fans,  ropes,  am 
boilers  belonging  to  the  White  Anh  mine  and  found  the  same  in  good  condition. 

March  19,  1898,— On  this  date  I  again  innpected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fai 
was  rnnning  82  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  28,0(X)  cubic  feet  of  ai: 
entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  work 
ings  of  the  mine  and  found  a  sutficient  quantity  of  air  traveling  in  the  workini 
places  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  found  a  small  quantity  of  carbureted  hydrogei 
gas  at  the  face  of  the  entry  known  as  the  left  dip  entry,  and  had  the  orattici 
extended  up  to  the  face  of  the  entry.  After  this  was  done  the  gas  soon  moved  fron 
the  face  of  the  entry  and  I  considered  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  12, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  White  Asl 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  83  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  41,560  cubi< 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  42,240  cubic  feet  of  air  retam< 
inj^  per  minute.  I  found  the  ventilation  very  good  throughout  the  workings  of  th< 
mine  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

June  14 f  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  White  Ash  mine  and  found 
the  same  in  good  condition. 

June  20,  1898.— I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running  82 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  35,530  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  pel 
minute  and  measured  36,840  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course. 
I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

LUCAS  MINE. 
[James  Dnggan,  8a]>erintendeiit;  William  Brown,  pit  boss.] 

Located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Ccrrillos,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.  Kind  of  coal,  anthra- 
cite; thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  total  output  liscal  year,  25,000  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output  at  mine,  $100,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,200  feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  year  not  given ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  40: 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  100;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas ;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  177. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  roail  at  Waldo  Station,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  about  450  tons  per  day.    The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  double  6-foot  Murphey  fan. 

RECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

September  11, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  mine  it  was  not  being  operated.  I  inspected  the  nnderground  workings 
and  found  them  in  good  condition. 

October  18, 1897. — I  inspected  the  workings  of  the  Lacas  mine,  which  are  located 
on  the  left  side  of  the  main  slope.  The  only  work  being  done  on  the  left  side  of  the 
mine  was  the  drawing  of  pillars.    I  found  the  workings  in  fair  condition. 

October  19, 1897.— On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine  and 
took  air  measurements.  I  measured  15,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute  and  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  workings  well 
timbered  and  in  good  condition.  , 

October  20, 1897.— On  thin  date  I  inspected  the  old  workings  of  the  Lucas  mine  ana 
found  no  pas  (fire  damp)  in  the  old,  abandoned  workings  and  found  the  air  courses 
in  good  condition. 

November  26, 1897.— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.    The  fan  was 
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rnniiing  140  reyolntions  per  minnte,  and  I  measured  11,000  cnbio  feet  of  air  eDtering 
the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  12,250  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  tliroiigb  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law,  and  found 
the  workings  of  the  mine  in  fair  condition. 

November  t9, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I 
found  that  the  fan  was  being  run  at  110  revolutions  per  minute,  its  regular  speed 
being  150 revolutions,  and  1  ordered  the  fan  speeded  up  to  150  revolutions  per  minute. 

December  18, 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  The  fan  was  running  180 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  15,920  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering 
the  mine  and  measured  16,450  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air 
course.    I  measured  7,875  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  in  fourth  right  entry 1,920 

Last  crosscut  in  third  right  entry 2,400 

Last  crosscut,  second  len  right  entry 3,520 

I  found  the  mine  in  fair  working  condition. 

January  f7, 1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  main  hanlin||^  slope  and  Nos.  2.  3, 
and  4  right  entries  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  18,275  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  I  found  the 
sir  distributed  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

January  28, 1898, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I  inspected  No.  1 
right  en&y  and  found  the  entry  in  good  condition.  1  also  inspected  the  hoisting 
engine,  boilers,  and  ropes  belonging  to  the  Lucas  mine  and  found  the  same  in  good 
condition. 

Mjrch  21^  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  The  mine  was  not  being  oper- 
ated on  this  date,  but  I  examined  the  air  courses  and  main  entries  and  found  the 
same  in  good  condition.    I  also  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

June  21, 1898.— 1  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  9,130  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  1  then  measured  the  air  just  below  the  fourth 
right  entry,  and  found  only  3,150  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  ordered 
that  all  stoppings  along  the  slope  be  made  air-tight,  so  as  to  conduct  more  air  into 
the  fourth  right  entry.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  there  were  only  18  miners 
employed  therein. 

CAKTHAGE  MINE. 
[Hilton  Sc  Laena,  operators.] 

Located  about  12  miles  southeasterly  direction  from  San  Antonio,  Socorro  County. 
N.  Hex.  Kind  of  coal,  soft  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total 
output,  fiscal  year,  1,500  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $3,000;  depth  of  slope, 
2,200  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $1,000;  average  number  of  men  employed 
outside,  2;  average  number  of  men  employe<l  inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
Socorro,  San  Marcial,  Beleu,  and  Magdalena,  N.  Moz. ;  number  of  days  mine  worked, 
200. 

The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  and  shipped  from  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  differ- 
ent towns  above  mentioned  alon^  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  This 
mine  has  a  capacity  of  about  50  tons  per  day  and  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft. 
Tliero  is  considerable  development  work  done  on  the  mine,  and  the  coal  is  of  a  very 
good  character,  but  having  to  haul  12  miles  in  wagons  is  too  great  an  expense  to 
comi>ete  with  other  mines  which  are  situated  on  lines  of  railroad. 

RECORD  OP  INSPECT! ox. 

September  27 ,  1897.— On  this  date  I  inspected  what  is  known  as  the  Carthage  Coal 
Company  mine.  I  measured  1,750  cubic  feet  of  air  enterins;  the  mine  per  minute, 
and  measured  1,787^  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute  through  the  outcast.  I 
found  the  main  entry  had  been  driven  too  far  without  a  crosscut,  and  ordered  a 
crosscut  driven  from  the  face  of  the  main  entry  to  the  main  return  air  way.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  mine  was  not  being  operated,  but  Mr.  Givani  Lnerra  informed 
me  that  he  expected  to  do  considerable  work  during  the  winter  months. 
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KMPLOYBS. 


The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  namber  of  miners,  day  men,  and  boys 
employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the  Territory : 


Coanties. 

Miners. 

Boys. 

Day  men. 

Total. 

Bernalillo 

702 
200 

14 

118 
152 

924 

OoUkx 

361 

Lincoln 

BioArribft 

32 

13 

45 

8«n  Jnan ,....»...,  ^ ...,.,,-  -  t t , r . . , 

Banta  Fft t 

450 
2 

16 

88 
2 

554 

4 

...... 

Total 

1,485 

30 

373 

1,888 

In  the  column  headed  day  men  are  included  all  men  employed  in  and  around  the 
mines  in  any  capacity  except  those  actually  engaged  in  mining. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  the  total  number  of  employes  as  reported  to  me  by 
the  Yarious  mining  companies  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
(l,888)y  an  increase  of  employes  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  (523),  as  against 
the  number  employed  in  tne  previous  year. 

Production  of  coal. 


Men  employed. 

Tons  of  coal  mined. 

Estimated 
value  of 
product, 
1807-98. 

Name  of  mine. 

1806-07. 

1807-08. 

1806-07. 

1807-08. 

BeaconHiU 

3 

600 

$1,080 

Caledonia 

43 
7 
10 
165 
208 
52 
83 
40 

90,000 

Catalpa 

68 

8 

156 

260 

177 

35 

125 

80 

6 

4,356 

800 

61,104 

141, 145 

00,866 

22,000 

48,460 

8,500 

200 

8,000 
]  200 

Oanavan  A- Bail^^y . ..^.w...^. ».,,,.,-,. 

3,100 
42,333 
100,270 
31, 470 
15.500 
58,864 

Crown  Point 

62!  000 
220,000 
136,049 

88  000 

Oallnp 

Otero 

Bockv  Cliff. 

Snnsnine 

80,000 

W.A.Clark 

Mnlholland  &  Casna 

Total 

567 

027 

275,037 

372,611 

575,729 

Col/ax  County. 
Bloesbnrff 

350 
5 
7 

360 
5 

8 

200.000 
1,200 
2,067 

210,000 
1,000 
2,072 

357,500 
1,750 
6.201 

SSlT^;::.:::;:::::::;::::.::::;:::::":: 

Smith  No.2 

Total 

362 

373 

208,367 

218.072 

364,451 

lUo  Arriba  County, 
Honero  Koe.  1, 2,  and  8 

23 

45 

18,000 

22,500 

81,000 

Socorro  County. 
Carthage *. 

2 

4 

1,224 

1.500 

3,000 

Santa  Fe  County. 
Cook&  White 

100 
172 
07 

285 
142 
127 

08,500 
88,000 
03,000 

115.000 
76,000 
106.000 

172,500 

100.000 
162,000 

Lncas 

White  Ash 

Total 

360 

554 

225.400 

• 

248.000 

484.500 
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ProdueiUm  0/ coal— Continned. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Coontj. 

Oatpnt  for 
fiscal  year. 

Estimated 
valoe. 

Percentage 
of  ontpat 

for 
Territory. 

BemaliDo. 

Tans. 
872,611 
213,972 
248,(30 
22,500 
1,500 

$575,729 

364,451 

434,500 

81.000 

3,000 

Percent. 
48.398 

Colfax 

24.922 

Santa  Fe 

28.884 

Rio  Arriba 

2.633 

.174 

Total 

858,583 

1,408.680 

100.000 

A%aly9i$  of  coal  from  the  White  A$h  Mine  of  the  Cerrilloe  Coal  Bailroad  Company, 
IMade  by  W.  D.  Charch,  December  2, 1893.]     • 

COAL  FROM  MADRID.  N.  MEX.,  WHITE  ASH  MINK. 

Water percent..  2.00 

Volatile  matter do 39.00 

Fixed  carbon do 63.76 

Mineral  ash do 5.24 

Total do....     100.00 

Coke do....      69.00 

Character  of  coke,  strong  and  tongh. 

Color  of  ash.  liffht  yellowish  gray. 

Character  of  ash,  soft  and  light. 

Snlphar  (as  sulphide) do .010 

Snlphnr  (assalphate) do 022 

Phoephoms do 006 

Specific  gravity do 1.410 

C^  cable  foot  weighs pounds..    88.125 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash : 

Silica • percent..  26.93 

Alumina do 32.41 

Oxide  of  iron do 3.96 

Calcium  oxide do...  24.68 

Magnesium  oxide do 10.32 

Calcium  sulphate do 21 

Alkalies,  and  loss do 1.49 

Total do....  100.00 

COAL  FROM  RATON  CX)AL  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

Water per  cent..  .75 

Volatile  matter do....  34.40 

Fixed  carbon do 56.93 

Mineralaah do 7.92 

Total do....  100.00 

Coke do....    64.85 

Character  of  coke,  very  strong  and  tongh. 

Color  of  ash.  very  light  ocher. 

Character  of  ash,  soft  and  light. 

Sulphur  (as  sulphide) do 016 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) do 022 

Phosphorus do 014 

Specific  gravity do....      1.291 

(hie  cubic  foot  weighs.... pounds..    88.690 
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Analysis  of  mineral  ash : 

Silica percent..  44.16 

Alamina do 39.28 

Oxide  of  iron • do 2.95 

Calcinm  oxide do....  7.41 

Magnesinm  oxide do....  3.27 

Sulphate  of  calcium do....  .41 

Alkalies,  and  loss do 2.52 

Total do....  100.00 

From  the  column  of  percentages  of  production  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outpnt  of 
coal  from  the  Territory  comes  practically  from  four  counties. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  there  were  reported  20  mines  in  operation, 
4  less  than  during  the  previous  vear. 

The  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  and  1898  was  858,583  tons.  This  is  an 
increase  of  production  of  125,044  tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  7  fatal  accidents, 
the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  By  falls  of  rock,  3;  falls  of  coal,  2;  runaway 
cars,  1 ;  firiug  blast,  1. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost: 


County. 


Tons 
mised. 


Lives 
loet. 


Tons  of 

coal  mined 

to  each 

Ufe  lost. 


BernsUllo 
Colfax.... 
Santa  Fe. 


872,611 
213.972 
248.000 


872,611 

213.072 

40,600 


The  non&tal  accidents  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
as  follows:  By  falls  of  rock,  8;  pit  cars,  4;  unclassified,  2. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  to  each  nonfatal 
accident : 


County. 

Tons 
mined. 

Aoci- 
denta. 

Tone  of 
ooal  mined 
ioeMh 
nonfatal 
accident. 

BTnalillo - 

372,611 
218,072 
248,000 

4 
2 
8 

08,152.8 

Colfax 

106,086 
81,000 

Santa  Fe 

ACCIDENTS. 

Table  of  accident*  of  a  fatal  character  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  for  ihefiecal  year 

ending  June  30,  1898, 


Where  aooideot  occurred. 
Name  of  mine. 


Date. 


Name. 


Character  of  iAJnry.  Cause  of  death. 


Blossborg    mine,    Blossborg, 

N.  Mex. 
Gallup  mine,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. . . 

Cook  &  White,  Madrid,  N.  Mex . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


White  Ash  mine,  Madrid,  N. 
Mex. 


Nov.  25, 1897 

Mar.  8,1808 

Feb.  10.1808 

Nov.  16, 1807 

Mar.  26. 1808 
Apr.  8,1808 

Deo.    6,1807 


Wm.Sartoris 

FranE  Dellaxer  . . . 

Bathisti  Desidero. 

Benjamin  Mar- 
tinez. 
Antonio  Vignasa . 
John  Foster 


J.  H.  Cnrley  . 


Skull  crushed  .....!  Fall  of  ooal. 


Fracture  of  part 
pubic  bone. 

Head  completely 
mashed. 

Fractured  base  of 
skull. 

Skull  omsbed 

Fracture  of  six 
ribs  penetrat- 
ing lungs. 

Compound  frac- 
ture of  ri/chtles 
and  scalp  wound. 


Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Struck    by   a 

rieoeof  coal 
n    firing 
shot. 
Bunawayoar. 
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RECORD  OF  FATAL  ACCIDBNTS. 


November  S5^  1897, -^kt  Blossbarg  mine,  William  Sartoris,  a  miner,  an  Italian,  age  45 
jeaiBy  had  bis  sknll  and  face  omshed,  and  died  almost  immediately.  Canse :  The 
deceased  was  at  work  mining  coal  (nndercntting)  when  coal  fell  on  him,  crushing 
his  sknll  and  face,  producing  death  in  about  one  hour.  Left  wife  and  eight  chil 
dren.    No  coroner's  jury. 

FATAL  ACCIDENT— GALLUP  MINE. 

Marek  S^  1898, — Franz  Dellazer,  Austrian,  age  37  vears,  was  ii^ured  by  a  fall  of 
rock,  which  caused  his  death.  Canse :  The  deceased  bad  bis  room  in  good  condition, 
but  a  small  piece  of  rock,  close  up  against  the  coal  face  in  the  nature  of  a  pot  ana 
feathered  edfe  slip,  dropped  out  without  any  warning,  striking  him.  causing  a  fract- 
ure of  tiie  pubic  bone,  with  internal  injuries  caused  by  part  of  the  oone  penetrating 
the  intestines,  also  probable  rupture  of  bladder.  The  deceased  lived  about  seven 
hours  after  receiving  the  above  injuries.    No  coroner's  jury. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS— COOK  A  W^ITB  MINE. 

February  19 f  1898, ^kt  Cook  &,  White  mine,  Bathisti  Desidero,  an  Italian,  age  86 
years,  had  his  head  completely  mashed,  and  died  immediately.  Cause :  Fall  of  rock 
at  face  of  his  room.    Number  in  family :  Wife  and  two  children.    No  coroner's  jury. 

Novemher  16, 1897,^kt  the  Cook  &  White  mine,  Benjamin  Martinez,  age  20  years, 
had  his  skull  fractured;  died  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  injury.  Cause:  He  was 
takinff  down  some  rock  in  the  face  of  his  room,  and  after  working  at  it  for  about  an 
hour  he  gave  it  up  and  thought  it  was  safe,  and  commenced  taking  out  coal  when 
the  rock  gave  way  and  caught  him,  injuring  him  so  he  lived  only  twenty  minutes. 
No  coroner's  report. 

March  g6f  i^d^.— Antonio  Vignasa,  Italian,  age  32  years,  was  crushed  by  a  fall  of 
rock  and  instantly  killed  at  Cook  &  White  mine.    No  coroner's  jury. 

Avril  8, 1898.— At  Cook  &  White  mine,  John  Foster,  an  '^  Englishman,"  was  injured 
at  aoout  8.30  o'clock  a.  mr,  and  died  at  2.30  p.  m.  Cause :  He  was  found  34  feet  back 
in  the  entry  behind  a  canvas  curtain.  He  bad  put  in  a  shot  and  retired  when  the 
explosion  occurred.  A  piece  of  coal  weighing  about  15  pounds  struck  him  in  the 
sloe  with  fatal  effect,  causing  a  fracture  of  six  ribs  in  right  side,  commencing  third 
downward,  the  end  of  which  perforated  the  lungs.  Number  in  family ;  Wife  and  one 
child.    No  coroner's  jury. 


FATAL  ACCIDENT— WHITE  ASH  MINE. 


December  5,  1897.- 


H.  Curley,  Irishman,  age  25  years,  receired  a  oomx)ound 
middle  third,  also  extreme 


lacerated 


fracture  of  right  leg,  junction  lower  and 

wound  under  side  of  riffht  knee  joint,  and  scalp  wound  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar  on  crown  of  head.  Canse:  In  letting  down  cars  from  the  plane  the  miners 
place  a  prop  upright  from  top  to  bottom  of  place  where  they  are  working;  this 
should  M  put  up  secure  enough  to  hold  when  the  weight  of  the  loaded  car,  which 
is  let  down  the  plane  by  means  of  a  rope  being  put  around  the  prop ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  deceased  failed  to  make  the  prop  secure  and  it  came  down.  The  man 
got  entangled  in  the  rope  and  received  tne  injury,  as  stated  above.  He  was  removed 
to  the  hospital  at  Santa  Fe,  and  died  on  December  8, 1897,  at  12  o'clock  midnight. 

TABLE  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS. 


Name  of  mine. 


Date. 


BloMbnrg.  Godiner,  N.  Mex. . .  <  Jooe  22, 1808 
Do Deo.  24.1887 

Cook  ft  WUte,  Madrid,  N.  Mex.  Sept  23, 1807 
Do June  16, 1898 


Do. 
Do. 


White  Aah,  Madrid,  N.  Mez  . . 


Do. 
Do. 


LQcas  Mine,  MadMdJf.  Mex. 
Otero  Mine,  Gallap,  K.  Mex. . 

Do «• Jan.  18,1898 

Do June  9,1887 

Siinabine,GaUap,N.Mex >  Feb.  2S.  1888 


Jnly  7,1897 
do 


Deo.    6,1887 


do 

Nov.  1.1897 
Mar.  0,1888 
Jan.    6,1886 


Name. 


Antonio  Lncero  . 
Jeeas  Gonsales . . 
Anton  Bianichi.. 
John  Brown , 

John  Tomasco... 

EmilLeplat 

Elesio  Mitobletti 

A.Mitchletti.... 
Thos.  Thomas... 
John  Beirman... 
Angnat  Alary... 

Peter  Golino 

Jas.Martines.... 
Ed.Crlsen 


Character  of  Iivjury.         Canae. 


Backhroken.... 

Leg  broken 

Left  leg  broken 
Partiaidlalooation 

of  back. 
Two  aoalp  wonnds 

Severe  contusion 
of  right  ankle 
Joint. 

Simple  fhustoreof 
right  leff. 

Right  leg  oroken . 

Left  leg  oroken... 

Sprained  hack  — 

Leg  dislocated.... 

Stmokineyewith 

pick. 
Leg  broken.... 
Double  fracture  of 

log. 


Fall  of  rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Shot  went  oft 
on  him. 

Engineer  jerk- 
ed the  trip. 

Runaway  oar. 

Do. 
Fall  of  rook. 

Do. 
Foot  caught  in 

loaded  car. 
Carelessness. 

Fall  of  rook. 
Do. 


nrr  98— mis 31 
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Alfi  MBASTTBSMEKTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  mlDute  entering  the 
mines  and  returning,  measured  at  intake  and  outlet : 


Name  of  mine. 

Dftto. 

Intake. 

Outlet 

Name  of  mine. 

Date. 

Intake. 

Outlet 

Otero 

Sept.  18. 1887 

4.500 

5,000 

Monero 

Oct  27,1897 

13.440 

13,600 

Nov.  11, 1887 

10,290 

10,550 

MoneroNo.2 

Oct  28,1897 

6,000 

Jan.  11,1898 

12,080 

12,406 

Cook&Wliite.... 

Sept  8,1897 

27.000 

30,405 

Mar.  11, 1898 

8,050 

8,400 

Oct  14,1897 

30.000 

GaJhip 

Sept  21, 1807 
Nov.  15. 1897 

24,000 

24.075 

Oct   15,1897 

33,000 

80,000 

30.300 

Nov.  23, 1897 

89.250 

Sunshine 

Sept.  le.  1897 

27,840 

25,200 

Nov.  24. 1897 

35.000 

36,050 

Nov.  18, 1897 

26,460 

26,250 

Dec.  16, 1897 

44,000 

Jan.  12,1898 

28,600 

28,800 

Jan.  21.1898 

41.750 

89,760 

Mar.   9,1896 

40,000 

41,000 

Jan.  24. 1898 

43,600 

43,200 

Grown  Point 

Sept  17, 1897 

16,660 

16.800 

Feb.  17. 1898 

35,000 

Nov.  12, 1897 

17.920 

18,000 

Feb.  18.1898 

43.800 

Jan.  13, 1898 

19,950 

21,840 

Mar.  16, 1898 

39.750 

Mar.  12. 1896 

19,950 

20,540 

Apr.  13, 1898 

40.000 

Bocky  Cliff 

Sept  16, 1897 

6.300 

6.475 

Jane  18. 1898 

40,000 

42.000 

Nov.  16, 1897 

2,730 

8.040 

White  Ash 

Sept  9,1897 
Oct  16,1897 

36.960 

40,000 

Jan.  10.1896 

6,500 

6,650 

38,550 

41.200 

Mar.  9.1898 

5,510 

6,460 

Jan.  25, 1898 

41,860 

49,600 

MnUioIlanddcCMna 

Jan.  14,1896 

4.600 

Feb.  16.1898 

34.400 

43,876 

Bkwyborg 

Oct     9, 1897 

8,400 

Mar.  19, 1898 

28.000 

Dec.    9,1897 

18,840 

19,040 

Apr.  12. 1898 

41,560 

42,240 

Feb.  10, 1808 

8,160 

June  20, 1898    36.530 

36.840 

Feb.  11,1896 

37,600 

89, 000 
36,015 

Lucas  ,,»,.»,^,.  . 

Oct  19,1897 
Nov.  26, 1897 

15.800 
11,000 

16,800 
12,250 

Mar.  25, 1896 

34,560 

Apr.  21, 1898 

33,600 

34,200 

Dec.    8,1897 

15,920 

16.450 

Jnne25,1898 

26,400 

27,000 

Jan.  27, 1898 

16,800 

18,275 

«adthMineKo.2.. 

Oct    6.1897 

2,160 

2.340 

June  21. 1898 

9,130 

Feb.    8,1896 
Mar.  £  1898 

1.960 

2.180  1 

Carthaire 

Sept  27, 1897 

1,750 

1  787 

1,800 

1,950 

Apr.  19. 1898 

2,100 

2,276 

June  23, 1898 

2,400 

2,660 

IfaM 

Oct  11,1897 
Jane28, 1898 

1  750 

1  800 

1,400 

1,576 

MINBS  NOT  INSPEGTBD. 

During  the  fiscal  year  I  have  written  letters  several  times  to  coal-mine  operators 
in  San  Juan  and  Lincoln  counties,  N.  Mex.,  requesting  tbat  a  report  of  tlie  mines 
be  forwarded  to  me,  ffiving  tbe  production,  number  of  men  employed,  etc.,  but  I  have 
received  no  reply.  Owing  to  tbe  location  of  tbe  mines  being  a  great  distaoce  from 
the  railroad ,  and  only  a  very  few  if  any  men  being  employed,  and  only  during  tbe 
winter  months,  1  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inspect  the  properties.  In  former  years 
there  were  not  more  than  7  or  8  men  employed  in  either  San  Juan  or  Lincoln  counties 

MINES  NOT  IN  OPKKATION. 

Green  A  Bailey  mine,  Santa  Fe  Couuty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Hartsell  mine,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Mulholland  mine,  Bernalillo  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Smith  mine  No.  1,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Sterling  mine.  Bio  Arriba  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Waldo  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Miller  Gulcb  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 

NEW  MINES  OPENED  THIS  TEAR 

W.  A.  Clark  mine,  Bernalillo  County. 
Mulholland  &  Casna  mine,  Bernalillo  County. 
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Ptioea  paid  for  labor,  mining  eodl,  etc,,  hy  ike  Crescent  Coal  Company,  CroUmp,  N.  ifer. 

Mining  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  ponnds,  screened  coal $0.70 

Driving  entry per  yard..  2.00 

Room  tnming 4.00 

CroBsonts per  yard..  1.50 

Timbers peraiBt..  .50 

Company  men  under  ground ....peTday..  3.00 

Boys  attending  to  doors .....>. do 1.00 

Engineers .• per  month..  80.00 

Bouermen per  day..  2.25 

Tipple  men do 3.00 

Blacksmiths do 3.00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers do 2.60 

Carpenters do....  3.00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners,  Crescent  Coal  Company. 

Powder per  keg..  $4.00 

Lamp  oil per  gallon..    1.25 

Lamp  cotton per  ball..      .05 

S<iaibs per  box..      .25 

Prices  paid  for  labor,  mining  coal,  etc.,  by  Cerrillos  Coal  Bailroad  Company,  at  Madrid, 

N,  Mex. 

Mining  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened — 

White  ash $0.70 

Cook  &  White 85 

Lucas 90 

Driving  main  entry per  yard..    3.00 

Driving  back  entry do 1.75 

Driving  crosscuts ^ do....    1.50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal do....    6.00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  faults  or  solid  rock .; do 9.00 

Driving  raised  planes do....    1.75 

Turning  rooms  off  entry  and  driving  room,  30  feet 8.00 

Setting  rouffh  7-foot  timbers 1.00 

Setting  timbers  over  7  feet  in  length 2.00 

Setting  7-foot  props 07 

Wages  paid — 

Pit  bosses per  day..    3.00 

Fire  bosses do....    3.00 

Tracklayers do 2:75 

Company  timbermen do 2.75 

General  company  men do 2.60 

Single  mule  drivers i do 2.60 

Team  drivers do 2.75 

Rope  riders do....    3.00 

Car  couplers do....    2.75 

Assistants  to  company  men do....    2.00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  of  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Bailroad  Company. 

Powder per  keg..  $2.60 

Lamp  oil per  gallon..      .85 

Lamp  cotton per  ball..      .05 

Squibs per  box..      .25 
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WUiTB  ASH  MINE. 
Statement  of  work  done  in  the  White  A$h  mine  far  thefiecal  year  ending  June  30, 1898, 


• 

Length. 

Number  of  rooms. 

Name  of  entry. 

Total 
feet. 

Driven 

ainoe 

Jane  30, 

1807. 

Total 
feet. 

Turned 
since 

June  30, 
1807. 

Bemarks. 

Ifainfff4>pe  

8,466 

700 
1,587 
2,010 
2,170 
1.W5 
1,540 
1.8M 
1.832 
1,060 

840 
1,000 
1,960 
1.000 

670 
680 
270 
200 
000 

Pillars  pnUed  to  within  1,100  feet  of 

mouth. 
Abandoned  prior  to  July  1, 1807. 
All  DiUan  pulled. 

Tlratnorth      

0 

21 

25 

28 

22 

10 

14 

11 

7 

17 

16 

21 

22 

14 

7 

6 

4 

Third  norUi 

Fonrth  north         

Do. 

Do. 

Sixth  north 

. 

Do. 

Sflwanth  north        ... 

Do. 

Siffhth  north 

Do. 

Nfith  north 

Do. 

Tdnth  north 

Do. 

Pirat  aouth 

Abandoned  prior  to  July  1. 1807. 
Pillars  pulled  back  to  main  slope. 
Do. 

^ivmd  aonth 

Thiidfloath 

Fanrthflonth 

Do. 

Ff  fth  aontli 

Do. 

Sixth  aonth  ......  , . .  - .  ^ 

Do. 

SeTenihaonth 

Do. 

Eighth  aonth 

Kew  entry  above  first 
aonth. 

Do. 

000 

7 

7 

Stopped  June  80, 1808;  starting  back 
onpiUars. 

New  entry  driven  north  above  old  first  north,  a  distance  of  1,100  feet;  20  rooms 
tamed  and  pillars  drawn  back  to  within  600  feet  of  main  slope,  and  all  work  done 
since  June  30, 1897. 

LUCAS  MINB. 
Statement  of  work  done  in  the  Lucas  mine  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1898. 


Length. 

Number  of  rooms. 

Name  of  entry. 

Total 
feet. 

Driven 
since  . 

June  30, 
1807. 

Total 
feet. 

Turned 
since 

June  80, 
1807. 

Bemarks. 

¥ahi  slope    . 

1,400 
9aA 

Firstnoith 

4 
16 

12 

6 

Secondnorth i       flfio 

Pillars  pulled  to  within  275  feet  of 
Pillars  pulled  to  within  250  feet  of 

Third  north 

MA 

Fourth  norib - 

Fifthnorth    lO" 

Do. 

Plft  aouth  .•...•••*•« 

1,700 

2.628 
1;&22 
1.071 

1       600 

24 

20 

10 

21 

6 

PiUars  pulled  to  within  1.000  feet  of 
slope. 

Entry  not  driven  since  Jan.,  1808. 
Entry  being  further  developed. 
Entiy  not  driven  since  Sept.,  1807. 

Third  south..,.. 

728 
260 
000 

2 
8 
10 

SSrth  south 

Wfth  south 
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COOK  &  WHITE  MINB. 
Statement  of  wotk  done  in  the  Cook  <f  White  mine  for  the  fieoal  year  ending  June  SO,  1898, 


Length. 

Namber  of  rooms. 

, 

Name  of  entry. 

Total 
feet. 

Driven 

since 

Jane  80, 

1897. 

Total 
feet. 

Tamed 
since 

Jane  80, 
1897. 

Bemarks. 

Main  slope 

1.814 

820 
1.282 

2,170 

210 

4.047 

2,442 

471 

270 
820 

14 

Stopped  Apr.  1. 1808;  new  slope  being 
driven  8(^  feet  north. 

New  slope 

Firstnorth 

86 
10 

80 
10 

JBntrr stopped:  all  rooms  finished;  no 

Being  further  developed. 
12  rooms  working. 
Beingforther  developed. 

Second  north 

1,703 

210 

1,627 

1,886 

471 

Third  north 

First  soath 

76 

e 

88 
6 

Second  south. 

Third  soath 

PEODUCTION  OF  COKE. 

All  the  coke  prodnoed  in  the  Territory  was  produced  at  the  Blossburg  mine, 
Gardiuer,  Colfax  Coanty,  N.  Mex. 

The  amoont  produced  was  2,275  tons  during  the  fiscal  year.  Very  little  coke  was 
produced  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  coal  washers  not  being  completed  till 
very  late  in  fiscal  year. 

The  coke  produced  was  shipped  and  sold  to  the  difierent  smelting  plants  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona. 

GENERAL  KKMARTTS. 

The  thickness  of  the  veins  in  nearly  all  of  the  mines  where  fire  damp  is  generated 
is  favorable  to  their  proper  ventilation,  and  while  gas  can  not  be  prevented  from 
generating,  it  could  undoubtedly  be  prevented  in  the  entries  and  rooms  by  having 
proper  ventilation;  also  by  crosscuts  being  driven  more  closely  together,  thus 
sweeping  the  ^as  out  as  fast  as  it  geuerates. 

Every  superintendent  and  pit  boss  should  make  it  his  imperative  duty  to  provide 
ventilation  as  the  work  advances,  and  he  should  not  delay  until  he  is  compeUed  to 
make  the  proper  provisions  by  allowing  gas  to  form  so  as  to  cause  severe  and  disas- 
trous explosions. 

Proper  care  and  provisions  and  the  knowledge  that  ''eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  safety''  would  be  a  safeguard  to  the  investments  of  the  owner,  and  security  for 
the  life  and  limbs  of  those  employed  in  the  mines. 

There  are  no  Territorial  laws  governing  the  coal  industries;  and  when  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  is  properly  represented  before  the  Territorial  legislature,  certain 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  tne  manner  of  handling  powder,  as  well  as  to  ven- 
tilation and  other  matters,  which  would  iifeure  greater  safety  and  protection  to  the 
miners  and  other  persons  connected  with  this  growing  industry 

In  all  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  Territory  the  mine  officials  have  expressed 
their  williug^ness  to  comply  with  all  requirements  of  the  United  States  laws  govern- 
ing coal  mining,  and  the  main  problem  which  coufronts  the  mine  inspector  is  to  get 
the  miners  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  themselves  and  use 
ordinanr  precaution  in  their  own  behalf. 

A  coal  miner  of  experience  needs  no  prompting  or  hints  that  the  roof  of  his  entr^ 
or  room  is  in  bad  condition,  and  he  should  not  need  to  be  compelled  to  put  in  the 
necessary  posts  or  timber  to  insure  his  protection;  and  carelessness  in  this  respect 
often  not  only  jeopardizes  his  life,  but  works  to  the  injury  of  other  miners  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  management. 

There  mav  be  some  of  the  workingmen  or  miners  who  would  like  to  express  their 
opinions  relative  to  the  ventilation  or  workings  of  the  mine,  and  probably  some 
would  wish  to  accompany  the  mine  inspector  on  his  tour  through  the  mines.  This 
the  inspector  would  heartily  indorse,  and  would  suggest  that  the  miners  select  one 
of  their  number  to  accompany  him  through  the  mine  while  inspecting.  A  complaint 
may  be  made  that  the  inspector  on  visitiug  the  mine  always  asks  for  tike  sui>erintend- 
ent  or  pit  boss.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  inspector  goes  to  the  superintendent 
or  pit  boss. 

In  the  first  place,  the  miner  does  not  wish  to  lose  a  day  or  so  of  work;  and  the 
second  reason  is  that  the  pit  boss  is  a  responsible  party  for  all  defects  in  the  working 
of  tiie  mine,  and  is  the  proper  person  for  the  inspector  to  give  instructions  and  orders 
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to  relative  to  yentilation  and  timbering  at  any  point  that  the  inspector  thinks  needs 
leffolating. 

Bot  what  woold  materially  assist  the  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
wonld  be  for  the  miners  or  workmen  to  adopt  a  system  of  reporting  the  condition  of 
the  mine  to  the  inspector.  This  plan  woald  probably  result  in  a  material  benefit 
to  the  workingmen  and  could  result  in  no  injury  to  those  concerned  who  intended  to 
comply  with  tiie  law,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  compel  those  who  are.  careless 
to  do  th^r  dnty. 

Some  of  the  workmen  raa^say  that  they  are  afhiid  to  complain  to  the  inspector 
for  f^r  of  b^ng  disoharged;  but  this  should  not  be  allowed.  The  inspector  has  a 
right  to  question  the  workmen,  and  they  should  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  fpr- 
njjah  information  required  by  the  inspector. 

OrSTBUOTIONS  AND  BXTLBS. 

under  which  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company  mines  are  to  be  governed,  and  all  fire 
bosses  will  observe  the  same : 

First.  Do  not  remain  off  of  duty  without  giving  foreman  due  notice,  so  that  he 
ean  put  a  man  in  your  place. 

Second.  On  beginning  your  shift's  work,  yonr  regular  daily  route  will  be:  Com- 
mencing at  mouth  of  slope,  travel  to  face,  and  return  from  lower  entry  in  slope  to 
the  upper  entry  in  same,  making  a  regular  travel  in  all  air  courses,  and  examine  all 
places,  including  abandoned  as  well  as  working  places,  in  each  entry,  with  Davy 
safety  lamp,  or  such  other  improved  lamp  as  may  be  in  use  at  the  time. 

Third.  If  you  find  the  brattice  or  canvas  shot  down  or  damaged,  repair  it  at  once, 
so  as  to  conduct  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings  as  soon  as  possible,  and  report 
in  every  instance  where  canvas  is  shot  down  to  the  foreman. 

Fourth.  Report  in  writing  all  places  where  gas  is  found;  also  verbally  to  foreman. 
.  Fifth.  If  air  courses  are  obstructed  in  any  way  by  water  or  rock,  etc.,  report  same 
in  writinf^and  verbally  to  foreman,  that  he  may  remedy  it  at  once. 

Sixth.  Where  roof  of  air  course  is  bad,  and  looks  dangerous  and  should  be  tim- 
bered or  taken  down,  report  same  daily  in  writing,  and  verbally  to  foreman. 

Seventh.  Do  not  allow  any  man  to  eo  into  his  luace  with  naked  light  where  stand- 
ing gas  is  found  or  being  generated  freely.  Give  him  a  locked  safety  lamp  and 
instruct  him  to  use  it  instead  of  naked  light  until  further  advised  by  you*.  Any 
person  that  you  find  disobeying  this  rule  report  same  to  foreman  at  once,  and  he  will 
oe  discharged  from  the  employment  of  the  company. 

Eighth.  If  yon  should  find  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  any  time  in  the  mine 
between  shifts,  report  same  at  once  to  foreman  and  do  not  allow  the  men  to  go  far- 
ther down  the  slope  than  lamp  house,  and  the  foreman  will  know  from  your  report 
bow  to  instruct  further. 

Ninth.  Quantities  of  gas  found  in  places  on  account  of  brattice  or  canvas  shot 
down  should  always  be  removed  by  the  fire  boss,  and  not  allow  the  men  to  enter 
the  place  until  the  gas  is  removed. 

Tenth.  Instruct  men  who  are  working  with  safety  lamps  to  brush  all  gas  from 
their  places  before  firing  shots. 

^Eleventh.  Any  fire  found  in  the  mine  from  shot  firing,  or  otherwise,  must  be  ]9ut 
out  promptly,  and  call  for  assistance  from  any  point  if  you  are  unable  to  extinguish 
it  yourself. 

Twelfth.  Examine  and  clean  all  safety  lamps  thoroughly  after  every  shift's  use, 
and  do  not  aUow  any  defective  lamps  to  be  taken  from  the  lamp  house. 

Thirteenth.  Any  lamps  that  are  damaged  by  persons  using  them,  or  if  they  fail 
to  return  them  at  the  expiration  of  each  shift,  report  same  to  foreman  and  damages 
will  be  charged  against  them. 

Fourteenth.  Report  all  places  to  foreman  where  you  think  there  is  not  a  Bu£9cient 
flow  of  air  traveling  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gases. 

Fifteenth.  Travel  the  main  return  air- ways  daily  without  fail. 

Sixteenth.  Put  the  danger  mark  (XX)  at  the  entrance  of  all  places  that  contain 
standing  gas. 

BULBS  GOVBBNINO  THE  CBBBIIXOS  COAL  RAILROAD  COBfPANY  MINB  FANS. 

First.  The  fireman  will  attend  to  the  fans  when  the  engineers  are  off  duty. 

Second.  The  engineer  when  on  duty  will  have  full  charge  of  fans  and  see  that 
they  are  attended  to. 

Tnird.  On  commencing  the  shift's  work,  visit  the  fans  and  see  whether  they  are 
in  good  order  or  not. 

Fourth.  If  you  find  any  of  the  fans  in  bad  order,  notify  the  master  mechanic  at  once. 

Fifth.  Do  not  stop  the  fkn  for  any  slight  adjustment  while  men  are  in  the  mine. 

Sixth.  If  either  fan  should  get  out  of  order  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it,  close 
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the  trapdoor  near  the  fan  immediately  after  stopping  the  fan,  and  open  trapdoor 
immediately  when  the  fan  is  started  ap  again. 

Seventh.  Notify  the  foreman  before  yon  stop  either  or  both  of  the  fans. 

Eiffhth.  Do  not  stop  both  fans  at  one  time  while  men  are  in  the  mine  unless  yon 
see  ^at  thev  will  be  totally  destroyed  by  continuing  to  run  them,  and  not  then  until 
yon  notify  loreman  to  get  men  out  of  the  mine. 

Ninth.  If  a  sudden  breakdown  should  take  place,  or  you  should  find  one  of  the 
fans  stopped,  notify  tne  foreman  at  once,  then  close  the  trapdoor,  and  noti^  the 
master  mechanic. 

Tenth.  In  case  of  breakdown  of  either  of  the  fans,  and  master  mechanic  is  not 
close  at  hand,  the  engineer  and  firemen  must  do  everything  that  they  can  to  get  the 
fan  in  operation  again  as  soon  as  iK>s8ible. 

Eleventh.  Pans  are  to  be  kept  speeded  as  per  verbal  instructions  given  to  you  from 
time  to  time  by  the  master  mechanic  or  superintendent. 

Twelfth.  Visit  the  fan  every  hour  and  notice  if  all  the  working  parts  are  in  good 
order. 

Thirteenth.  Notice  the  speed  of  the  fan  every  thirty  minutes. 

Fourteenth.  If  anything  occurs  to  the  boilers  or  steam-pipe  connections,  or  if  a 
su£9cient  ouantity  of  stieam-  can  not  be  kept  up  for  both  fans  and  hoist  plant,  stop 
hoisting  tul  such  time  as  you  can  recover  and  maintain  the  usual  pressure  of  stCMn. 

Namea  and  addreB9e$  of  BuperintendenU  armanager$  or  pit  ho$8e$. 


Name  of  mine. 


Poet^>ffioe. 


Offloer. 


Beacon  Hill. 
Snnsbine.... 


Canavan  A  Bailey . 

Rocky  OUff 

Otero 


Crown  Point.  < 


Catalpa 

Gallup 

W.  A.  Clark 

MulhoUand-Casna . 
White  Aah 


Lucas 

Cook  at  White., 
Blossbnrg 


Smith  mine  No.  2 

MOMh 

Carthage 

Monero,  Koe.  1, 2,  and  8. , 


Gallap,  K.  Mex. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

Madrid.  N.Mez. 


.....do 

.....do 

Raton,  N.lfex. 


....do 

do 

San  Antonio,  N.  Mex. 
Honero,  N.  Mex 


T.  A.  Fabro,  manager. 

Hngh  McGinn,  superintendent;  W.  Weaver,  gen- 
eral manager. 
Stej^en  Canavan,  manager. 

Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager;    John  Steward, 

superintendent. 
Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  W.  Wearer,  gen- 
eral manager. 
Do. 
Do. 
W.  L.  Brotherton,  superintendent. 
Gus  Mnlholland,  manager. 
Jamee  Dugiran,  superintendent;  C.  M.  Higginaon, 
vioe-preSlaent,  Cnioago,  HI. 
Do. 
Do. 
Jas.  A.  WiggB,  superintendent;  Hany  Whigham, 

general  manager. 
Henry  Smith,  manager. 
Thos.  Griffitlis,  manager. 
Hilton  &  Luerra.  managers. 
J.  H.  Crist,  manager. 


Office  of  John  W.  Fuemino, 
U.  S.  OoAL-HiNE  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Silver  City,  N,  Mex.,  August  tO,  1898 
To  the  Honorahle  Sbcrxtary  of  the  Interior, 

Waehingtou,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  the  Idth  day  of  Julj,  1898, 1  beg  leave  to 
make  report  of  the  steps  taken  by  me  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  3.  1891,  entitled  '<An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
miners  in  the  Territories.'' 

The  mining  officials  throughout  the  Territory  have  done  everything  which  I  have 
requested  or  them  relative  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  miners  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  mines.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  seriously  of  poor  ventilation.  In 
some  instances  I  have  found  that  tiie  air  was  not  properly  distributed  or  not  foroed 
to  the  face  of  the  workinJB^  places,  but  upon  my  calling  attention  to  the  same  it  was 
at  once  remedied.  It  has  been  proven  to  me  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  mine  owners  to 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  mining  laws.  The  general  conditions  of 
the  mines  are  improving  rapidly.  In  mines  where  no  second  outlet  had  been  driven 
the  same  has  been  done.  I  may  add  that  all  the  mines  that  I  have  inspected  have 
the  second  outlet.  The  roadways  are  kept  sprinkled  to  avoid  dust  explosions,  and 
safety  lamps  are  used  in  all  places  where  gas  is  known  to  venerate,  and  the  minora 
are  supplied  with  sufficient  props  and  timbers  to  secure  thcSr  working  places  against 
all  danger. 
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The  general  conditioii  of  the  mines  is  improying  steadily  and  the  number  of  mines 
in  operation  is  20;  those  not  in  operation,  8 ;  new  mines  in  the  course  of  derelopment 
and  producing,  2. 

The  production  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  is  as  follows :  Gal- 
lup, Bernalillo  County,  372,611  tons;  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  County,  248,000  tons;  Raton 
and  Blossbnrg,  Colfax  County,  213,972  tons ;  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  22,500  tons ; 
Cartha|^  Socorro  County,  1,500  tons;  total  number  of  tons  reported  to  me,  858,583. 

Totafnumber  of  fatal  accidents.  7,  as  follows: 

Cause:  By  falls  of  rock,  3;  by  fallB  of  coal,  2;  by  runaway  car,  1;  by  being  struck 
by  a  piece  of  coal  from  shot,  1. 

Total  number  of  nonfatal  accidents,  14,  from  the  following  causes :  From  falls  of 
rock,  8;  by  runaway  cars,  2;  by  premature  shot,  1;  from  miscellaueous  causes,  3. 

The  totu  number  of  men  employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the  Territory 
for  the  fiscal  year,  as  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector,  were  1,888,  as  follows :  Miners, 
1,485;  boys,  30;  day  men,  373;  being  an  increase  of  employes  of  523,  as  against  the 
namber  employed  in  the  previous  year. 

SECOMMEKDATIONS. 

Deeming  the  present  law  goTcming  the  mining  industry  as  inadequate,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  the  way  of  amendments  thereto,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested and  reconmiended  in  my  previous  reports.  , 

First.  That  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  coal  mine  emploving  ten  or  more  men 
should  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  workings  of  such 
coal  mine  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  100  feet  to  1  inon,  showing  the  bearings  and  dis- 
tances of  workings  and  the  general  inclinations  of  the  strata  or  any  material  deflec- 
tions in  such  workings,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  such  coal  mines,  which  shall  be 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  inspector  at  the  office  of  said  mine  in  the  county  where  such 
mine  is  located ;  and  shall  also  furnish  a  true  copy  of  such  map  or  plan  to  the 
inspector  of  coij  mines,  to  be  filed  in  his  office ;  and  said  owner  or  agent  shall 
cause  to  be  made,  on  or  before  the  10th  dav  of  January  and  July  of  every  year,  a 
statement  showing  the  workings  of  the  coal  mine  or  mines.  If  the  agent  or  owner 
of  any  coal  mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  or  for  any  cause  fail,  for  the  period  of  one 
month  after  the  time  described,  to  furnish  said  map  or  plan  as  above  required,  or  if 
the  inspector  should  find  or  have  reasons  to  believe  the  map  or  plan  was  inaccurate 
in  any  material  part,  that  he  be  authorized  to  cause  a  correct  map  or  plan  of  the 
actual  workings  of  such  coal  mine  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Second.  The  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope,  or  drift, 
ahall  provide  and  maintain  for  every  such  mine  an  amount  of  ventilation  not  less 
than  150  cubic  feet  ( where  fire  damp  is  known  to  exist)  per  minute  per  person  employed 
in  such  mine,  and  also  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  mule  or  horse  used  in  such  mine,  which  shall  be  distributed  through- 
out the  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel  the  nox- 
ious «.nd  poisonous  gases  from  each  and  every  working  place  in  the  mine.  Break- 
throughs or  air  ways  should  be  driven  at  least  everv  ^  feet,  or  closer  if  deemed 
necessary  by  the  inspector,  and  an  air  way  or  break-tnrough  be  made  at  the  face  of 
each  and  every  abandoned  room  or  entry.  All  break-throughs,  except  those  last 
named  near  the  working  face  of  the  mine,  shall  be  closed  up  ana  made  air-tight  by 
brattice,  trapdoor,  or  o&erwise,  so  that  the  curreut  of  air  in  circulation  in  the  mine 
may  sweep  to  the  interior  of  the  mine  where  the  persons  employed  in  such  mine  are 
at  work. 

Third.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  abandonment  of  any  working  face  in  the 
mine  all  tracks,  ties,  and  other  material,  if  any,  should  be  taken  out,  ana  all  entrances 
and  approaches  to  that  particular  place  should  be  bratticed  up  or  fiUed  in  with 
"goar%  except  openings  for  ingress  and  egress  of  air;  and  in  these  two  openings, 
immediately  in  the  openings  and  not  in  the  room  and  working  face,  danger  signals 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  an  intruder  could  not  avoid  seeing  them. 

Fourth.  All  mines  to  be  provided  with  artificial  means  of  ventilation  necessary  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  such  as  fanning  or  suction  fans,  exhaust  steam 
furnaces,  or  other  contrivances  of  such  capacity  and  power  as  to  produce  and  main- 
tain an  abundant  supply  of  air;  but  in  case  a  furnace  shall  be  used  for  ventilation 
purposes  it  shall  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire 
to  any  part  of  the  works,  by  lining  the  upcast  with  any  incombustible  material  for 
a  sufficient  distance  up  ih>m  said  nimace.  All  mines  generating  fire  damp  shall  be 
kept  clear  from  standmg  gas,  and  every  working  place  shall  be  carefully  examined 
every  morning  with  a  safety  lamp  by  a  competent  person  or  persons  before  any  of 
the  workmen  are  allowed  to  enter  the  mine,  and  the  persons  making  such  examina- 
tions shall  mark  on  the  face  of  the  workings  the  day  of  the  month,  and  report  the 
condition  of  the  mine  at  or  near  the  pit  top  to  the  superintendent  or  pit  boss ;  and 
in  all  the  minea,  whether  they  generate  fire  damp  or  not,  the  doors  used  in  aesist- 
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ing  or  directing  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  shall  be  bo  hnnff  and  a4jn8ted  that  thev 
will  shut  op  of  their  own  accord  and  can  not  stand  open.  The  owner  or  agent  shul 
employ  a  practical  and  competent  overseer,  to  be  called  a  mining  boss,  who  shall 
keep  a  careful  watch  over  tne  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  air  ways,  travelings 
ways,  pumps,  timber,  and  drainage ;  also  shall  see  that  as  the  miners  advance  their 
excavations  all  loose  coal,  slate,  and  rock  overhead  are  carefully  secured  against 
falliuj^  in  on  the  traveling  ways,  and  that  BufiBoient  props  and  caps  of  suitable  length 
and  size  are  furnished  for  the  places  where  they  ought  to  be  used  and  placed  in  the 
working  places  of  the  miners.  He  should  measure  the  ventilation  at  least  three 
times  per  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  also  near  the  face  of  all  entries.  A  record 
on  properly  printed  blanks  should  be  kept  for  such  measurements,  and  at  the  end  of 
eacn  week  the  mine  inspector  should  be  mailed  a  copy. 

Fifth.  The  mining  boss,  or  other  competent  person,  should  make  daily  InspeotionB 
of  ropes,  chains,  cages  and  other  hoisting  apparatus,  guides  and  shaft  timbers,  and 
make  a  record  of  such  daily  inspection  in  a  book  kept  in  the  office  of  such  mine  for 
that  purpose.  The  mine  boss  should  keep  a  daily  record  of  any  defect  in  the  ven- 
tilating appliances  and  anv  standing  gas  that  may  be  found  in  the  mine,  designating 
the  entry  and  room  in  which  the  sas  has  been  found.  The  record  of  the  aforesaid 
inspection  shall  be  kept  open  at  aU  times  for  the  inspection  of  the  mine  inspector 

Aespeotftilly  submitted. 

John  W.  Flbmino, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 


Laws  Governing  the  Workinos  of  Coal  Mines  in  the  Terrttori^s. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  (usemhled,  That  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  Territory  of  the 
United  States  wherein  are  located  coal  mines  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  which 
shall  be  in  excess  of  one  thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  President  shaU  appoint  a 
mine  inspector,  who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 
Such  inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  bond  to 
the  United  States  in  the  snm  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithftil 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
section  one  of  this  act  who  is  not  eitner  a  practical  miner  or  mining  engineer,  and 
who  has  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Territory  for  which  he 
shall  be  appointed ;  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  agent,  manager,  or  agent 
of  any  mine,  or  as  mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such 
Territory,  shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory, 
and  to  report  at  least  annually  upon  the  condition  of  eacn  coal  mine  in  said  Terri- 
tory with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  safety  of  the  miners,  the  number  of  air  or 
ventilating  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
supplied  to  the  same.  Such  report  shall  be  made  to*  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
in  which  such  mines  are  located,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  in  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
properly  constructed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employes,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  ooal  mine  that  the  said 
mine  is  unsafe,  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  furnish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employes  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
ftimished  as  required  in  such  notice,  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  owners 
or  managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which 
shafts,  slopes,  or  outlets  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  avail* 
able  to  the  persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal 
mine  to  be  so  provided,  it  ahfdl  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inapeotor  to  make  report  of 
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rach  facts,  and  thereupon  notice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act 
and  with  the  same  force  and  effect. 

Skc.  6.  That  the  owners  or  mana^^ers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  fifty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  ever^  fifty  men  at  worK  in  said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  num- 
ber, which  air  shall  by  proper  appliances  or  machinenr  be  forced  through  such  mine 
to  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and 
expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear 
of  standing  gas. 

8bc.  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
after  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named  m  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Src.  8.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used  or  for  the  purpose  of  this  act 
be  deeme<1  an  escape  shaft. 

Src.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  the 
time  shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be 
extended  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  10.  That  a  metiil  speaking-tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through 
the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  improved  safety-catch  shall  be  provided  and  sufficient  cover 
overhead  on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  persons.  And  the  mine 
inspector  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  all  such  hoisting 
apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  child  under  jtwelvevears  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  an  v  mine,  and  no  &ther  or  other  person  shall  misrepresent  the 
age  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fired 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Bec.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines,  and  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter  and  in8X>eot  any  coal 
mine  in  his  district  and  the  working  machinery  belon^ng  thereto,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  of  the  mine;  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and 
mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  aU  matters  and  things  connected  wither  relating 
to  the  safety  of  the  x»ersons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially  to  make 
inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with;  and  the  owner  or 
agent  is  hereby  required  to  furnish  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection,  exami- 
nation, and  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  entry  in  the  record 
in  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  'That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  full  report  thereof  shall  be  made  by 
the  mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  writing  and 
made  within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  have  occurred. 

Sec.  16.  Tha^.  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  mana- 
ger of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  jf  this 
act,  any  c<JUrt  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  such  court  in  vacation,  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  mine  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and  sup- 
ported by  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  said  Territory  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  said  mine 
nntil  such  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  injunction 
no  bond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  wherever  the  term  "owner  or  manager"  is  used  in  this  act  the  same 
shall  include  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine,  and  in 
case  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  corporation,  the  managing 
officers  and  superintendents,  and  other  managing  agents  of  such  corporation,  snail 
be  personally  liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  act  for  owners  and  man- 
agers. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receive  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  when 
engaged  in  their  duties. 

SEC.  19.  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provision 
by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of 
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snoh  Territory  shall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  said  law  to  the  Secretary  of  th 
Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  tnis  act  shall  no  loneer  be  in  force  1 
such  organized  Territory,  hut  in  ueu  thereof  the  statute  of  such  '^rritory  shall  b 
operative. 
Approved,  March  3,  1891. 

SHEEP. 

That  <^the  hoof  of  the  sheep  is  golden"  has  been  demonstrated  coi 
clasively  in  New  Mexico.  Not  even  Australia,  renowned  the  worL 
over  as  the  sheep  growers'  paradise,  can  surpass  New  Mexico  in  it 
advantages  as  an  ideal  sheep-breeding  and  woolgrowing  section.  Th 
master  baud  of  nature  lavishly  supplied  our  Territory  with  eyerythiiii 
requisite  for  the  successfal  pursuit  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry 
Nature  endowed  her  with  a  peerless  climate,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  ye 
overflowing  with  sunshine  from  January  to  December,  producing  a 
atmosphere  pure,  ozone  laden,  and  invigorating. 

Her  grazing  lands  extend  from  the  plains  and  mesas  to  the  top  € 
the  mountains,  10,000  feet  high,  and  bountifully  covered  with  nature' 
choicest  nourishment — grama  grass — which  retains  to  a  surprisini 
degree  its  succulence  and  nutrition,  even  when  only  cured  by  wind  an( 
weather,  where  it  grew,  and  with  no  assistance  from  mankind. 

New  Mexico's  natural  adaptability  to  sheep  raising  and  woolgrowinj 
was  recognized  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  settled  in  this  sectioi 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  introduced  large  numbers  o 
Merino  sheep,  which  soon  became  the  principal  support  of  the  i)eople 
furnishing  them  with  food  and  raiment.  Since  that  time  this  industr; 
has  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Territory,  and  it  is  to-day,  a 
it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  the  most  important  and  profitable  ii 
New  Mexico. 

At  this  time  there  are  owned  within  the  borders  of  the  Territory  ove 
4,000,000  head  of  sheep,  including  the  lambs  grown  this  year,  and  wit) 
the  exception  of  one  State  possessing  many  similar  natural  advantages 
our  Territory  towers  above  all  other  States  and  Territories  in  the  num 
ber  of  sheep  owned. 

The  original  stock  was  of  the  Spanish  Merino  type  of  sheep,  and  fron 
lack  of  fine-bred  rams  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  strain  they  gradual!; 
deteriorated  in  character,  until  they  became  a  class  unto  themselves 
.  displaying  more  of  the  characteristics  of  wild  than  of  domestic,  ani 
mats.  This  trait  developed  in  these  sheep  an  ability  to  hunt  fo 
their  food,  and  enabled  them  to  subsist  upon  scanty  herbage  and  t 
live  without  water  for  many  days  whenever  conditions  demanded  o: 
necessitated  such  modes  of  living.  To-day,  though  improved  by  th( 
best  blooded  stock  to  be  found,  they  still  possess  these  desirable  char 
acteristics. 

The  ewes  make  excellent  mothers,  caring  for  their  lambs  in  a  mannei 
unequaled  by  any  other  breed  of  sheep,  and  fearlessly  defending  then 
against  attack  by  carnivorous  wild  animals.  Their  fecundity  is  als< 
remarkable,  and  there  is  always  a  high  percentage  of  lambs  born,  run 
ning  up,  in  some  flocks,  over.  100  per  cent.  Possessing  such  qualities 
the  increase  and  growth  of  the  flocks  is  very  rapid. 

With  their  inherited  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  sheep  business 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  a  clas« 
of  growers  who  can  excel  the  New  Mexican  sheep  men  in  the  intelli 
gent  and  economical  management  of  their  herds. 

In  the  improvement  of  their  flocks  they  have  experimented  with  dii 
ferent  breeds,  and  the  results  have  convinced  our  best  sheepmen  that, 
for  the  conditions  prevailing  in  New  Mexico,  tlie  American  Merino,  oi 
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the  Delaine  or  Bambonillet  type&j  is  superior  to  all  other  breeds  tried, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  their  sheep  they  have 
imiM>Tted  many  fine  bred  rams  from  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Michi^n,  for  some  of  which  as  high  as  $100  per  head  was  paid. 

The  fine  types  are  peculiarly  suited  to  New  Mexico,  not  simply 
because  they  are  wool  and  mutton  sheep,  but  for  the  reason  that  sheep 
in  our  Territory  are  grazed  upon  open  ranges,  and  it  is  therefore  essen- 
tial  that  the  sheep  should  x>ossess  the  quality  of  herding  together,  and 
this  is  a  leading  trait  of  the  Merino.  Some  of  the  long-wooled  mutton 
breeds  have  been  tried,  but  as  these  sheep  will  not  stay  ^'bunch^" 
whUe  feeding  it  is  very  difficult  to  herd  on  the  open  ranges,  and  their 
decided  tendency  to  wander  off  singly  demands  unceasing  vigilance  as 
well  as  hard  and  tiresome  work  on  the  part  of  the  herders  to  hold  them 
together,  while  the  danger  of  loss  from  this  cause  is  always  serious,  and 
these  sheep  are  therefore  not  well  suited  for  open-range  grazing. 

The  Kambouillets,  however,  being  of  pure  Merino  descent,  have 
inherited  the  flocking  qualities  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  are  a  desir- 
able class  for  range  work.  They  are  free  from  wrinkles,  the  wool  pro- 
duced is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  they  make  excellent  sheep  for  mutton 
purposes. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  due  to  the  climate,  to  the  grama  grass, 
or  to  the  breeding,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  mutton  from  New 
Mexican  sheep  possesses  a  sweetness,  tenderness,  and  delicacy  of  flavor 
that  puts  them  easily  in  the  front  rank  as  choice  mutton  sheep.  These 
qualities  are  so  well  known  that  <^ feeders"  prefer  them  to  any  others, 
and  the  demand  for  them  for  feeding  pens  is  so  great  that  the  growers 
are  only  partially  able  to  supply  it.  Kearly  a  million  head  of  sheep  are 
annually  taken  to  Golorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois 
to  be  fattened  for  market.  Fort  Collins,  Oolo.,  receives  large  numbers 
of  them,  and  the  high  price  the  feeders  obtain  for  their  New  Mexican 
sheep  demonstrates  their  superiority  as  mutton  producers. 

l^e  sheep  make  splendid  feeders,  as  they  will  eagerly  and  greedily 
feed  upon  alfalfa,  oats,  corn,  wheat  screenings,  etc.,  and  take  on  weight 
very  rapidly.  Their  faculty  for  adapting  themselves  to  existing  condi- 
tions makes  them  very  desirable  animals  for  the  feeders,  as  they  are  as 
much  at  home  in  the  feed  pens  as  they  are  upon  the  ranges.  Sheep 
are  also  being  fattened  around  Eddy,  N.  Mex.,  upon  the  sugar-beet 
pulp,  and. the  sugar  factory  there  is  now  able  to  advantageously  dis- 
I>06e  of  what  was  formerly  a  waste  product.  Results  from  pulp  feeding 
have  be^i  very  satisfactory,  particularly  in  the  case  of  old  ewes.  The 
pulp  furnishes  them  with  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  milk,  and  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  raise  strong,  well-developed  lambs. 
'  Ko  business  offers  more  profitable  returns  than  does  that  of  sheep- 
raising  and  woolgrowing  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  at  the  present 
time. 

The  cost  of  running  the  sheep  for  a  year  is  about  30  cents  per  head, 
which  covers  the  expense  of  herding,  lambing,  shearing,  dipping, 
taxes,  etc. 

The  cost  of  shearing  amounts  to  2^  to  4  cents  per  head,  according  to 
the  class  of  sheep  shorn. 

The  flocks  are  usually  run  in  bands  of  3,000  to  5,000.  The  people  of 
New  Mexico  are  unsurpassed  in  the  management  of  sheep  herds.  It 
is  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  take  sheep  on  shares,  agreeing  to 
return  doable  the  number  of  young  and  healthy  ewes  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  wool  annually;  and  often 
after  tibe  five  years  the  party,  on  repaying,  has  double  or  treble  the 
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original  number  left  for  himsell  The  flocks  require  three  men,  or  two 
men  and  a  boy,  and  two  or  three  dogs,  and  when  the  same  man  has 
three  or  more  flocks  another  man  of  experience  as  overseer.  Each 
flock  also  has  a  donkey  and  camp  equipage,  which  with  the  rations  are 
carried  on  the  donkey.  The  sheep  are  grazed  from  place  to  place 
within  the  range.  The  men  and  dogs  constantly  remain  with  the  sheep 
during  the  whole  year. 

A  few  years  ago  sheep  could  be  bought  for  75  cents  per  head,  and 
evj3n  at  that  price  there  were  few  buyers.  To-day  ewes  are  selling  freely 
from  93  to  $4  per  head,  yearlings  (wethers)  $2.50  to  $2.75;  two  years 
and  up  (wethers),  $3  to  $3.25,  and  six-monthsold  lambs  at  from  $2  to 
$2.25  per  head. 

One  of  the  prominent  sheepmen  of  New  Mexico,  who  started  in  the 
business  about  twenty  years  ago  with  practically  no  capital,  has  just 
disposed  of  his  business,  and  finds  himself  worth  over  $100,000,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he,  in  common  with  the  other  sheepmen, 
lost  money  &r  several  years  during  the  agitation  for  and  life  of  the 
obnoxious  Wilson  bill. 

The  following  statement  will  briefly  show  about  what  can  be  done  in 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry  in  the  Territory  of  JSew  Mexico: 

This  is  the  way  it  works: 

4,000  6wee,  at  $3  per  head $12,000 

Exi>6D8e8  for  oDe  year,  say  50  cents  per  head .' 2,000 

Total  cost : $14,000 

At  the  end  of  one  year  you  have: 

3,800  ewes  (5  per  cent  loss  allowed),  at  $3 $11,400 

21,000  pounds  of  wool,  at  12  cents 2,520 

3,100  lambs,  at  $2 6,200 

20,120 

Profit 6,120 

Fifty  per  cent  on  the  original  outlay  is  a  handsome  return  from  any 
enterprise,  and  we  believe  we  do  not  err  when  we  reiterate  that  the 
X)eople  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  in  New  Mexico  are  following  the 
most  profitable  business  in  the  West  today ;  and  as  long  as  a  protective 
tarifif  guards  their  interests  the  prospects  and  outlook  for  the  future  are 
certainly  very  bright  for  the  sheep  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  in  a  very  large  measure  commensurate  with  the  success 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  devoting  their  capital^  brains,  and  energies 
to  this  important  industry. 

vrooL. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  Territory  will  amount  to  ftilly  15,000,000  pounds 
for  this  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  average  weight  per  fleece  was  very 
low,  but  now,  owing  to  improved  breeding,  it  will  amount  to  a  little 
over  5  pounds  per  head.  The  wool  grown  in  New  Mexico  is  of  a 
diversified  character,  scaling  from  the  finest  Delaine-Merino  to  the 
coarsest  carpet.  The  improvement  in  the  grade  of  the  wool  has  been 
coincident  with  the  improvement  in  the  sheep,  and  the  growers  are  still 
exerting  themselves  in  the  laudable  ambition  of  bringing  their  flocks 
and  wool  up  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  quality.  Many  years  are  con- 
sumed in  breeding  the  coarse- wooled  stock  up  to  the  desired  Merino 
plane,  and  so  to-day,  while  clips  are  shorn  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  United  States,  the  majority  of  them  are  not  uniform  lo 
grade,  but  will  contain  fleeces  producing  sorts  running  from  fine  to 
carpet.    The  lambs  of  each  succeeding  year  produce  a  finer  grade  of 
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wool,  and  in  time,  if  the  growers  continue  to  use  fine  Merino  rams,  the 
wool  clip  of  New  Mexico  will  be  composed  of  fleeces  uniform  in  grade 
and  of  choice  character. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  scarcity  of  fine  wool  in  the  world,  due  to 
the  crossing  of  the  fine-wooled  flocks  with  the  large-framed,  coarse, 
lon^-wooled  breeds.  The  tendency  to  breed  exclusively  for  a  large 
carcass  has  amounted  almost  to  a  craze  all  over  the  globe,  from  which 
the  New  Mexican  growers  have  been  comparatively  free.  They  have 
a^ain  displayed  their  intelligence  by  directing  their  efiforts  solely  to  the 
production  of  fine- wooled  mutton  sheep,  and  the  certain  advance  of  fine 
wools  to  a  high  point  will  amply  reward  them  for  their  foresight  and 
labors. 

The  following  tables,  famished  by  one  of  the  large  wool-scouring 
plants  situated  at  Las  Vegas,  indicate  the  diversity  in  the  wool  clips 
grown  in  the  Territory: 

A  clip  of  40,000  ponnds  of  grease  wool  yielded :  Per  cent. 

Scoaredfine  wool 65 

Scoured  fine  medi  am 35 

A  dip  of  90,000  grease  pounds  yielded :  • 

Bcoored  fine  and  fine  mediom 97 

Qnarter-blood 2 

Blanket ^ 1 

A  clip  of  77,000  grease  ponnds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medinm 90 

Quarter-blood .' 9 

Blanket 1 

A  clip  of  31,000  grease  pounds  yielded :  . 

Scoured  fine  medinm 2 

Three-eiebths 59 

Quarter-blood 17 

Blanket 1^8 

Carpet 4 

A  dip  of  20.000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scourea  tbree-eighths 43 

Quarter-blood 31 

Blanket 16 

Carpet 10 

There  are  many  clips  that  will  show  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
the  low  sorts  (blanket  and  carx)et)  than  is  indicated  in  the  tables  quoted 
above. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  has  kept  step  with  that  of  the  sheep. 
In  1896,  when  sheep  were  only  worth  76  cents  per  head,  the  price  of 
wool  touched  its  lowest  point.  Eastern  commission  houses  even  refused 
to  make  any  advance  on  grease  wool,  and  owners  were  offered  3  to  5 
cents  per  pound  for  the  fine  clips.  To-day  these  wools  are  worth  llj  to 
14  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importing  price  of  wool  has  not  yet  been 
reached  by  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.  Light  shrinking  wools  sold  as  high 
as  17^  cents  last  fall;  all  of  which  tends  to  prove  that  ^  protective  tarifif 
on  wool  is  neither  a  myth  nor  a  fallacy,  but  is  essential  and  beneficial 
to  the  wool  industry  of  New  Mexico,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  wool  has  brought  within 
our  borders  another  important  industry,  the  business  of  scouring  wool, 
as  well  as  of  sorting  it  and  otherwise  preparing  it  for  the  manufac- 
turers^ use.  Three  large  plants  have  been  erected  at  Las  Vegas. 
There  is  also  one  located  at  Albuquerque.  There  is  in  addition  to  these 
a  scouring  plant  at  Trinidad,  Oolo.,  across  the  New  Mexican  line,  which 
handles  large  quantities  of  wool  grown  in  northern  and  northeastern 
New  Mexico.  The  town  of  Eddy  is  at  present  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  a  wool- scouring  mill,  and  if  the  water  proves  suitable  for  this 
business  they  hope  to  have  it  running  by  next  wool  season. 
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These  soooring  mills  have  been  the  prominent  fetetor  in  securing  for 
the  growers  fall  prices  for  their  clips.  The  benefits  they  confer  upon 
the  sheep  men  are  nnmerous.  Their  presence  and  anxiety  to  secare 
wool  has  developed  a  competition  among  bayers  that  has  reacted  to 
the  growers'  benefit.  The  scouring  of  wool  at  home  resolts  in  a  big 
saving  in  freight  charges,  as  all  the  grease  and  Band  carried  by  the 
wool  is  eliminated,  and  transportation  charges  are  only  paid  on  clean 
wool.  They  are  a  school  for  the  growers,  as  they  teach  them  the 
shrinkage  of  the  wool  and  the  percentage  of  the  various  sorts  taken 
irom  it^  and,  as  all  wool  is  bought  and  sold  on  a  scoured  basis,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  they  should  possess  this  information,  as  it  enables  them  . 
to  dispose  of  their  product  intelligently  and  to  good  advantage.  If 
wool  is  consigned  to  an  Eastern  commission  house  to  be  sold  the  charges 
are  less  for  handling  scoured  wool  than  for  grease  wool,  the  growers 
have  more  money  to  spend  at  home,  and  their  support  of  the  scouring 
mills  keeps  employed  in  New  Mexico  much  capital  and  many  hands. 

The  benefits  of  scouring  mills  to  a  community  are  fuUy  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Las  Vegas,  which  is  to-day  the  best  wool  market  in  the 
Southwest,  and  wool  is  shipped  to  that  point  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Territory,  the  growers  being  attracted  there  by  its  excel- 
lent outlet  for  wool. 

If  the  grower  sells  his  wool  to  an  Eastern  buyer  in  the  grease  he  has 
to  pay  the  freight  as  well  as  the  charge  for  scourftig  the  wool,  as  he 
well  knows,  and  if  he  can  save  the  money  paid  for  hauling  the  grease 
and  dirt  in  his  wool  it  is  certainly  to  his  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  also 
better  for  the  Territory  to  have  this  work  done  here,  as  it  encourages 
an  important  industry  and  adds  to  the  wealth  of  New  Mexico. 

That  the  conversion  of  the  wool  just  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's 
back  into  the  condition  required  by  the  manufacturers  has  been  remu- 
nerative to  the  growers  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  letters,  which 
were  received,  with  others  of  similar  import,  by  one  of  the  leading^ 
scouring  mills  at  Las  Yegas : 

PUBBTO  DB  LUNAi  N.  Mbx.,  January  17, 1898, 

In  reply  to  yoor  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  to  say  that  I  want  yon  to  sconr 
my  wool,  as  yon  have  done  for  many  years. 

1  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  reputation  of  yonr  company  in  the  wool 
market  of  the  East  is  sncb  that  wool  sorted  and  scoured  by  it  sells  for  the  highest 
market  price;  and  in  regard  to  my  wool,  when  you  sconr  it,  and  I  see  the  market 
quotations  for  scoured  wools,  I  know  exactly  what  it  is  worth,  and  I  belieye  the 
owners  of  fine  wool  can  realize  more  by  scouring  than  selling  in  the  ki^am.  For 
instance,  two  years  ago,  when  you  scoured  it,  I  realized,  after  all  expenses  had  been 
paid,  $1,668.48  over  the  highest  price  I  was  offered  for  it  in  the  grease. 

I  often  hear  it  asserted  that  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  we  can  not  raise  such 
wool  as  is  produced'in  Montana  and  Northern  States,  and  it  may  be  true;  but,  never- 
theless, 1  have  received  for  every  clip  you  have  scoured  the  past  six  years  title  same 
price,  and  I  think  I  owe  something  to  your  company  for  the  thorough  manner  it  was 
sorted,  scoured,  and  put  up,  and  iam  going  to  stay  with  you. 

Yours  truly,  J.  G.  Culncet. 

P.  S. — I  hope  to  have  over  100,000  pounds  this  coming  dip. 


CmuLi,  N.  Mbx.,  Jo/nuary  17,  1898. 

We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  you  handled  our  oUp  last 
year  and  the  price  you  ^ot  for  us.  It  is  our  intention  to  place  this  spring's  clip, 
which  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  pounds,  in  yonr  hands  again,  as  we 
believe  aU  fine  wools  should  be  handled  through  a  scouring  mill,  as  there  is  a  big 
savinff  in  freight  and  in  the  commission  charged  for  selling  the  wool.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  we  can  get  more  money  from  our  clip  in  this  manner  than  if  it  is  handled 
or  disposed  of  in  any  other  way. 

Yours  truly,  McIhtosh  &  McGillxyrat. 
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The  sheep  bosiDess  of  New  Mexico  has  also  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  another  enterprise  at  home,  viz,  that  of  wool  palling  and  tan- 
ning. There  are  located  at  Las  Vegas  two  wool  pulling  plants,  one  of 
which  is  also  engaged  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The  processes  through 
which  a  sheep  pelt  goes  from  the  time  it  is  taken  off  the  carcass  until 
it  is  converted  into  leather  are  many  and  interesting.  When  the  pelts 
are  received  by  the  puller  they  are  soaked  in  tanks  filled  with  clear  soft 
water.  When  the  skin  is  thoroughly  softened  the  water  is  drained  off, 
usually  in  hydro-extractors.  If  what  is  known  as  the  sweating  process 
is  used,  the  pelts  are  then  suspended  from  tenter  hooks  in  closed  rooms, 
called  the  sweat  houses.  Steam  is  introduced,  and  the  chemical  action 
produced  by  the  heat  upon  the  skin  causes  the  wool  to  be  easily  removed 
from  the  skin  after  having  been  sweated  for  about  forty-eight  hours. 
The  use  of  depilatories  is  largely  supplanting  the  sweating  method.  In 
this  case  the  flesh  side  of  the  pelt  is  painted  with  a  solution  of  the 
depilatory.  The  pelt  is  folded  and  laid  away  for  five  to  twelve  hours, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  strength  of  solution,  after  which 
the  wool  can  be  pulled  from  the  skin  with  great  ease,  the  depilatory 
having  destroyed  or  eaten  the  roots  of  the  wool  fibers.  As  the  pullers 
remove  the  wool  they  sort  it  into  the  different  classes  belonging  to 
pulled  wool,  which  are  technically  known  as  extra,  fine  super,  A  super, 
B  super,  and  0  super. 

The  pelt  from  which  the  wool  has  been  taken  is  now  termed  the 
^^slat,"  and  it  is  then  put  through  the  processes  of  liming,  beaming, 
bating,  or  drenching.  At  this  stage,  if  the  puller  is  also  a  tanner,  the 
slat  goes  to  the  tanning  department,  whence  it  finally  emerges  as  leather. 
There  are  about  twenty  different  processes  for  tanning  slats,  the  four 
principal  ones  being  the  chrome,  the  oil,  the  bark,  and  the  alum.  If  the 
puller  does  not  desire  to  tan  the  slats  he  proceeds  to  pickle  them,  in 
which  state  they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  or  they  may  be  sold  to 
those  who  tan  the  slats  only  and  do  not  engage  in  the  preliminary  work' 
of  pulling.  The  work  of  pickling  is  performed  in  order  to  preserve  the 
slats  in  ^K>d  condition  for  tanning,  when  they  are  not  tanned  immedi- 
ately afl^r  the  bating  process. 

The  location  of  these  plants  within  the  Territory  supplies  the  growers 
with  a  splendid  home  market,  just  as  the  wool-scouring  mills  friruish 
him  with  an  unsurpassed  outlet  for  his  wool  clip. 

New  Mexican  pelts  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  their  leather- 
making  qualities.  Eastern  tanners  prefer  them  to  all  others  on  account 
of  their  fineness  of  grain  and  toughness,  and  they  are  largely  used  in 
the  production  of  imitation  morocco  and  other  fine  leathers,  as  well  as 
for  glove  stock,  for  which  they  are  eminently  suited.  If  the  butchers 
and  herders  will  exercise  proper  care  in  removing  the  pelt  from  the 
carcass  and  in  curing  it  afterwards  they  can  obtain  fancy  prices  for 
them.  Pullers  and  tanners  have  complained  at  times  that  excellent 
skins  have  been  ruined  for  leather  purposes  by  reason  of  careless  skin- 
ning and  handling  in  the  primal  stages,  an  objection  that  should  and 
can  be  easily  remedied  by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  care  on  the 
part  of  those  who  skin  the  animals  and  prepare  the  pelts  for  shipment 
to  the  pullers. 

SHEEP  SANITARY  BOARD. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  July  f5, 1898. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  yoa  my  report,  aa  secretary  of  tbe  sheep  Rani- 
tanr  board  of  New  Mexico,  of  the  business  transacted  by  said  board  during  the  year 
ending  Jane  30, 1898. 

The  boozd  organized  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1897,  by  electing  Hon.  Solomon 
Luna  pieeidenti  J.  M.  Gonzales  vice-president,  and  Antonio  Lucero  secretary. 
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This  being  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  sheep  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico, 
mnch  of  its  time  at  the  early  part  of  its  organization  was  oonsamed  in  adopting  rales 
and  regulations  for  its  government,  and  appointing  sheep  inspectors,  as  provided  b^ 
law,  and  doing  other  work  necessary  and  prerequisite  to  pat  into  execntion  the  basi> 
ness  of  the  new  law. 

The  first  work  by  the  board  was  the  preparation  and  distribntion  by  ita  secretary 
of  a  pamphlet  containing  a  copy  of  the  new  law  and  a  circular  letter  addressed  to 
the  sheep  owners  of  New  Mexico,  calling  their  attention  to  the  new  law,  and  solicit- 
ing their  co  operation  for  its  enforcement,  copies  of  which  I  herewith  incloAe  you. 

After  the  publication  and  distribution  of  this  pamphlet,  the  board  drafted  and 
adopted  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  copies  of  which  are  also  herewith  inclosed. 

At  that  same  meeting  at  which  the  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted,  the  board 
appointed  sheep  inspectors  for  all  the  counties  of  the  Territory,  as  provided  by  law, 
and  gave  them  instructions  to  proceed  under  the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board. 

When  the  board  organized,  it  found  itself  without  a  penny  in  the  treasary,  and 
with  very  inadequate  means  to  raise  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  which  necesKarily 
would  have  to  be  incurred  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  so  that  the  first 
problem  to  solve  was  how  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose. 

The  law  provides  1^  mills  to  be  levied  on  each  head  of  sheep  and  ^oats  in  the  Ter- 
ritoiy,  and  an  additional  tax  of  5  cents  per  head  on  sheep  brought  in  from  without 
the  Territory,  as  an  inspection  fee,  which,  when  collected,  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  board. 

After  mature  consideration,  the  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  money  thus 
raised  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  all  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  law ;  therefore  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  head,  as  an  inspection  fee,  to 
be  charged  on  all  sheep  inspected  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  was  agreed  upon. 

I  have  kept  a  record  of  all  sheep  brought  into  the  Territory,  as  well  as  of  all  sheep 
leaving*the  Territory,  which  record  shows  the  following  result : 

Sheep  brought  into  the  Territory  from  othec  States  and  Territories  fh>m 
June  3, 1^  to  June  80, 1898 96,548 

Sheep  going  out  of  the  Territory,  and  inspected  by  the  inspectors  at  the 
stock  yards  during  same  period 560,984 

Revenue  collected  from  sheep  brought  into  the  Territory $4, 266. 00 

Money  collected  from  inspection  ofsheep  leaving  Territory 5, 609. 84 

Total  collected 9,876.84 

Of  this  amount  we  have  expended  in  paying  inspectors,  salaries,  mileage, 
and  attendance  of  members  of  board,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses.     5, 356. 92 

Balance  on  hand 4,618.92 

As  we  were  not  certain  when  we  started  that  we  would  have  enough  money  in  the 
treasury  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  board,  tho  inspectors  were  given  orders  to 
inspect  only  such  sheep  as  were  reported  to  them  as  being  scabby,  or  as  they  might 
have  personal  knowledge  were  infected,  and  for  that  reason  my  books  do  not  show  a 
complete  record  of  all  *sheep  now  ran^ng  within  our  Territory.  However,  basing 
jnv  opinion  on  the  number  of  sheep  returned  for  taxation  in  the  Territory  for  1897, 
which  was  1.800,000,  and  on  the  number  of  sheep  which  were  inspected  by  our 
inspectors,  which  was  1,200,000  according  to  the  reports  which  I  have  on  hand,  I 
estimate  tne  total  number  ofsheep  in  our  Territory  to  be  about  4,600,000. 

I  find  from  my  records  that  of  the  owners  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
86  per  cent  are  Mexicans,  and,  aside  from  50  owners  of  this  number,  such  as  the 
Pereas,  Lnnas,  Oteros,  and  other  large  owners,  that  the  rest  own  on  an  average  of 
about  800  head  apiece. 

This  year,  having  some  money  in  the  treasury  to  defray  expenses,  and  being  better 
prepared  in  other  respects  to  do  the  work,  we  expect  to  have  the  inspectors  visit 
each  and  every  flock  in  their  respective  counties,  so  as  to  have  by  the  end  of  the  year 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  sheep  men  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  numt  er  of  sheep  owned 
bv  each  individual.  Besides  this  we  hope  to  have  by  that  time  almost  eradicated  the 
diseaee  called  the  ''scab,''  which  heretofore  has  been  such  a  drawback  to  the  industry 
in  New  Mexico. 

During  the  short  time  we  have  been  in  existence,  while  we  have  not  been  able  to 
entirely  cure  the  scab,  still  we  have  accomplished  one  good  resnlt,  which  is  to  make 
the  people  realize  the  importance  of  such  a  law  on  our  statute  books,  and  I  am  glftd 
to  Hay  that  in  this  work  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of  most  all  the  sheep  men  of 
the  Territory. 

I  find  that  in  the  past  all  the  sheep  men  of  New  Mexico  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
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dipx^iDff  their  flocks  every  year;  but  the  reason  why  the  scab  has  not  been  stamped 
ont  is  becanse  a  very  small  percentage  have  used  dips  properly.  For  that  reason  the 
board  prescribed  the  mode  of  using  the  different "  dips/'  adopting  rules  to  that  effect, 
and  issued  orders  to  the  inspectors  to  supervise  as  far  as  practicable  the  dipping  of 
such  flocks  as  were  badly  infected  with  disease. 

I  And  that  the  law  regulating  the  sheep  saritary  board  is  very  defective  as  it  now 
exists,  but  care  not  to  make  any  suggestions  at  the  present  time,  as  I  intend  to 
address  myself  on  that  point  to  you  mter  on,  in  time  for  you  to  embody  it  in  your 
message  to  the  next  legislature, 
very  respectfully, 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 

Members  of  the  sheep  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico  are  as  follows : 

Solomon  Lunajpresident,  Los  Lunas,  N.  Mex.-;  Jose  M.  Gonzales,  vice-president, 

Baca.  N.  Mex. ;  W.  8.  Prager,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. ;  Antonio  Luoero,  secretary  of  board. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 


CATTLE. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otebo, 

GovemoTf  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 

Deaji  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  report  of  the  cattle  sani- 
tary board  of  New  Mexico  for  1897,  and  incidentally  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  this  industrv  to  the  material  interests  of  New  Mexico.  Since  1890, 
and  up  to  1897,  the  prices  for  their  product  have  been  so  discouraging  that  more 
ihsaa.  naif  of  those  engaged  in  that  pursuit  have  ^one  voluntarily  or  have  been 
forced  out  of  the  business,  and  their  holdings  have  disappeared  from  the  range ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this  no  other  interest  in  this  Territory  can  to-day  show  any- 
thing to  compare  with  it  in  its  material  results. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1891,  requiring  the  inspection  and  release  of  all 
oatUe  taken  out  of  the  Territory,  no  records  had  been  kept  showing  the  numbers  or 
the  classes  of  the  cattle  sent  ont,  and  it  is  not  accuratelv  known  how  many  of  our 
native-grown  cattle  were  marketed ;  but  ftom  the  records  kept  and  now  on  file  in 
this  office  since  the  above-mentioned  law  went  into  effect  there  must  have  been,  on 
a  conservative  estimate,  not  less  than  from  2,750,000  to  3,000,000  head  sold  and 
delivered  daring  the  boom  days  of  the  SO^s,  and  that  at  the  priceeprevailing  dur- 
ing that  period  must  have  produced  for  their  owners  not  less  than  $35,000,000. 

During  the  years  from  and  including  1891  and  1896,  the  records  show  that  1,340,- 
960  were  disposed  of— 77,353  head  of  them  being  slaughtered  within  the  Territory — 
which,  estimated  at  $10  per  head,  a  very  low  figure,  for  thev  largely  consisted  of 
grown  steers,  footed  up  to  nearly  $13,500,000.  During  1897,  244,495  were  mar- 
keted outside  and  11,419  were  slaughtered  within  the  Territory  which,  at  current 
values,  show  a  return  of  not  less  than  $6,250,000. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  movement  of  cattle  in  each  year  since  the  law 
providing  for  inspection  went  into  effect: 


Tear. 

Shipped  and 

Slaugh- 
tered. 

IBM..                

180,203 
235,019 
191,064 
196.205 
210,295 
241.726 
244,495 

14, 612 

1882 

14, 739 

1803 ^ 

10,603 

18M 

14,284 

1896 

11,820 

1806 

11,400 
11,419 

1887 L 

Total 

1,508,097 

88,777 

With  the  exception  of  a  scarcity  of  surface  water  in  a  few  localities  the  range  is  in 
fine  condition  and  cattle  are  wintering  well.  The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  no  destructive  storms  are  likely  to  occur  before  spring  opens. 

One  very  serious  danger,  however,  now  threatens  tne  live-stock  interests  of  the 
Territory.  During  the  narid  times  lately  experienced  owners  of  both  cattle  and  sheep 
have  relaxed  their  efforts  to  destroy  wolves,  and  they  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent-  that  their  ravages  are  a  serious  loss  to  stockmen,  and  consequently  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  range  in  onr  Territory.  There  is  an  urgent  necessity  that 
some  measures  be  taken  looking  to  concert  of  action  by  all  the  counties  for  their 
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to  oairy  stock  through  the  winter  in  more  rigorous  climes.  So  well  nourished  are 
l>oth  cattle  and  sheep  on  this  feed  alone  that  fat  heef  and  mutton  of  unexception- 
able flavor  can  be  found  on  the  range  during  any  month  of  the  year;  it  is  only  iu  a 
late  and  backward  spring  that  the  feeding  of  old  ^nd  weak  '^  coming-in  cows  and 
ewes"  is  required,  but  progressive  stock  men  generally  make  provision  in  such  cases 
^with  profit  to  themselves. 

An  immense  plateau,  known  as  the  **  Llano  Estacado/'  or  **  Staked  Plains/'  peren- 
niallv  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  the  before-mentioned  grass,  having 
a  mild  and  equable  climate,  has  heretofore,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  surface 
water,  been  considered'  unavailable  for  stock-raising  purposes.  But  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  has  shown  that  an  abundant  supplv  of  the  best  and  purest  water 
at  no  great  depth  underlies  the  whole  region ;  that  both  flocks  and  herds,  away  from 
the  insect  pests  that  at  some  seasons  are  troublesome  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
streams,  find  perfect  health,  thrive  wonderfully,  and  that  their  increaeeis  almost  phe- 
nomenal. This  section  is  now  practically  unoccupied,  but  the  possibilities  for  suc- 
eeesful  stock  raising  there  are  almost  unlimited.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  both  cattle 
and  sheep  raised  on  these  plains  have  a  special  flavor  of  their  own,  imparted  by  the 
herbage  on  which  they  feed,  and  which  still  pertains  to  their  product  when  finished 
for  market  on  grain  in  the  com-growiuff  section  of  the  Mississippi  re^on,  as  will  be 
shown  by  an  incident  related  to  the  writer  by  an  English  gentleman,  himself  largely 
interested  in  cattle  for  a  number  of  years  here  in  the  West.  During  his  recent  visit 
to  his  home,  at  a  dinner  with  a  large  party  of  his  countrymen,  a  joint  of  beef  on  the 
table,  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  came  under  dismssion  as  to  its  origin,  it  being 
stoutly  maintained  by  nearly  all  the  guests  that  the  joint  in  question  was  of  English 
g^owtn:  chat,  in  fact,  beef  of  that  quality  and  flavor  could  be  produced  nowhere 
else.  He,  being  in  the  minority,  biit  believing  that  he  recognized  a  flavor  to  which 
he  had  become  accustomed  on  the  ranges  here,  took  the  pains  to  trace  that  particur 
btf-  cut  to  its  origin,  and  found,  througn  the  London  butcher  who  sold  the  meat,  that 
it  was  American  beef,  and,  upon  further  investigation  through  him  to  the  consignee 
who  had  had  the  animal  slaughtered  at  Deptford  and  had  sent  the  carcass  forward 
to  the  London  butcher,  that  it  came  firom  a  high-grade  steer  of  a  very  well-known 
New  Mexican  brand  that  had  been  fattened  in  Kansas  and  shipped  from  Kansas  City 
to  Liverpool  direct. 

That  this  special  flavor  so  highly  prized  by  that  discriminating  nation  of  beef 
eaters  should  be  retained  after  beinj^  fattened  and  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  shows 
that  what  has  always  been  maintained  for  the  grama  grass,  as  to  its  value,  is  true, 
not  only  in  producing  the  carcass,  but  also  for  the  flavor  of  the  product  when  finished 
by  intense  feeding  on  grain,  and  must  inevitably  before  long  become  a  factor  in  the 
-  selection  of  cattle  to  be  finished  by  feeders  for  the  foreign  market. 

In  addition  to  this  nutritious  forage  which  in  New  Mexico  nature  provides,  the 
nse  of  alfalfa  for  carrying  steers  through  the  winter  and  preparing  them  to  be  quickly 
finished  on  grain  for  the  markets  is  being  extensively  prosecuted  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  About  7,000  head  were  so  Bandied  in  the  Mora  Valley  during  the  last 
winter,  very  nearly  all  of  them  gome  into  the  hands  of  Kansas  feeders  in  the  early 
spring  at  steon^  prices.  It  is  claimed  that  with  the  start  given  them  with  the  alfalfa 
tnev  can  be  finisned  for  market  in  about  six  weeks  of  high  feeding  on  grain,  thus 
making  a  great  saving  not  alone  in  the  amount  of  grain  used  but  in  the  interest 
charges  on  capital  invested ;  and  that  this  means  a  great  deal  to  the  cattle  interests  of 
the  whole  of  New  Mexico  goes  without  saying. 

As  the  alfalfa  crop  returns  on  irrigated  land  a  yield  of  from  S^  to  6  tons  during  the 
season,  and  in  addition  furnishes  dm'inff  the  fall  and  spring  a  much- valued  pasture 
that  cattle  can  be  driven  to  and  fed  on  the  same  grouna  on  which  it  is  grown,  saving 
the  loss  in  handling  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  value  of  the  manure  return- 
ing to  the  soil,  making  a  market  for  all  that  can  be  produced;  that  both  successful 
farming  and  stock  raising  along  this  line  to  an  unthought-of  extent  is  easily  possible, 
opens  another  line  of  profit  to  both.  Alfalfa  feeding  has  also  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  Pecos  Valley  f^om  RoswelTto  Eddy,  at  which  latter  place, 
mixed  with  the  by-products  of  the  beet-sugar  factory,  it  has  been  fed  to  both  cattle 
and  sheep  and,  as  reported,  with  success. 

Tlie  experience  of  the  tyros  who  during  the  boom  days  of  the  SO^s  turned  loose  on 
the  range  thousands  of  cattle,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  business  or  thought  of 
its  capacities  for  grass,  and  more  particularly  water,  believing  that  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  cattle  in  their  brands  was  an  earnest  of  fortune  to  come,  and  which  for  these 
visionary  investors  ended  as  it  only  could,  in  disaster  to  themselves,  also  to  their 
neighbors — anything  of  this  sort,  it  is  safe  to  say  in  the  light  of  that  experience, 
will  not  be  repeated. 

It  has  been  Known  to  some,  but  only  a  lew  have  realized,  that  since  the  event  just 
ipoken  of  the  numbers  of  cattle  throughout  the  entire  Union  were  greatly  dimin- 
j£ed.    It  Is  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  particularly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
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writer,  that  New  Mexican  wethers  were  practically  nnsalable,  bnt  the  shortened 
supply  and  the  advanced  price  of  beef  led  to  the  feeding  of  sheep  as  a  meat  supply, 
which,  owing  to  the  superior  feeding  qualities  of  New  Mexico  sheep  and  the  extra- 
ordinary quality  of  the  mutton  so  produced,  originating  ftom  the  same  cause  as 
that  claimed  for  New  Mexico  cattle,  that  is,  the  herbage  on  which  thev  feed,  has 
already  created  a  demand  by  far  exceeding  the  supply,  and  for  which  within  a  short 
time  prices  before  unheard  of  were  naid;  so  that  New  Mexico,  Instead  of  having  as 
heretofore  an  indifferent  market  for  her  wool,  has  now  one  greater  than  can  he  sup- 
plied for  her  mutton,  and  that  the  prodnction  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  on  her  practi- 
cally f^ee  pastures  can  be  twenty  tim^  increased  without  OYerloading  the  range  is 
also  a  fact;  for,  as  before  stated,  water,  the  chief  factor  to  be  looked  after  in  these 
industries,  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in  a  vast  unoccupied  region  where 
its  existence  was  not  belieyed  in  or  even  suspected.  The  work  of  the  land  court, 
too,  in  adjusting  the  title*  to  enormous  tracts  of  fine  pasture  lands  that  have  here- 
tofore been  clo^  to  the  public  by  grant  claimants  will  soon  be  utilized  and  stocked 
with — what  is,  without  doubt,  New  Mexico's  chiefest  reliance  and  most  valuable 
production — cattle  and  sheep. 

Not  only  are  the  maturing  grounds  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  Dakotas  ready 
customers  for  our  young  steer  cattle,  but  the  corn-growing  States  on  our  eastern 
border  furnish  a  market  with  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  all  range  products  to 
by  feeding  concentrate  their  farm  crops  so  that  they  may  be  marketed  at  remu- 
nerative prices.  Though  the  cattle  holdings  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
Fccent  period  of  depression,  the  hard  times  naving  been  very  severely  felt  by  cattle- 
men, the  increase  of  the  last  few  years  has  gone  a  long  way  to  repair  the  dehciencies 
in  numbers,  and  through  the  intelligent  interest  taken  by  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  struggle  to  improve  the  grade,  their  product  is  much  more  desirable  and  sought  K>r 
than  evei  The  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  is  again  increasing,  the  calr  crops 
for  the  last  three  years  having  been  very  go<m  and  nearly  all  saved.  The  increased 
demand  and  the  stimulation  of  better  prices  have  encouraged  their  owners  to  take 
better  care  of  them,  and  the  business  now  seems  to  be  looked  after  with  something 
like  the  old-time  zeal.  During  the  current  year  many  thousands  of  cattle  from 
neighboring  Stat^  and  Territories  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  have  been  brought 
into  this  Territory  to  secure  its  advantages  or  pasturage  and  climate  and  freedom 
from  insect  pests  and  contagious  or  infectious  diseases;  none  of  which  exist  in  this 
altitude. 

From  data  accessible  to  this  office,  there  were  in  New  Mexico  in  1897  about  800,000 
head  of  neat  cattle.  Those  brought  in,  together  with  the  calf  crop  of  this  year, 
will  increase  the  holdings  to  over  1,000,0(S),  all  of  which,  being  in  the  hands  of 
experienced  cattlemen,  will  soon  show  the  influence  of  fine  pasture  and  improve- 
ments in  grade. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  there  were  marketed  in  round  numbers 
200,000  native  New  Mexico  cattle,  producing  at  current  values  about  $6,000,000. 
Since  April  the  movement  of  cattle  to  market  has  been  very  much  retarded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  and  the  conservatism  of  the  banks,  who  declined  to  furnish 
expected  and,  in  many  cases,  promised  funds  to  enable  them  to  be  handled^  as  well 
as  in  a  large  measure  the  firm  belief  of  their  owners  in  the  increasing  value  of  their 
property.  From  January  1  to  June  30,  this  year,  this  amounted  to  ^,000  head  less 
than  the  number  that  were  handled  during  the  same  period  of  1897,  but  from  the 
signs  of  the  times  now  visible  all  fit  cattle  will  be  disposed  of  before  the  close  of 
1898. 

I  submit  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of.  inspectors  in  different  parts  of  the 
Territory,  giving  the  views  of  practical  cow  men  there  on  the  ground. 

From  San  Juan  County :  **  Calf  crop  about  90  per  cent ;  grade  very  mnoh  improved ; 
owners  are  taking  extra  good  care  of  their  stock,  which  have  about  doubled  in  num- 
bers during  the  last  two  years.'' 

Mora,  Colfax,  and  Union  Qounties:  "  Calf  crop  good;  cattle  in  fine  condition,  and 
feed  everywhere." 

Socorro,  Sierra,  Donna  Ana,  and  Grant  counties :  "Abundant  rains  and  feed,  all 
that  could  be  asked  for.  Calf  crop  for  1898  at  least  70  per  cent,  and  grade  very 
much  improved." 

San  Miguel,  Gaudaloupe,  and  Taos  connties :  "  Everything  as  good  as  has  ever 
been  known  as  to  the  range  conditions,  calf  crop,  and  the  growth  of  young  stock." 

Lincoln  and  Eddy  counties:  ''Range  was  never  better;  everything  fat,  calf  crop 
immense." 

Chaves  County :  "  Cattle  and  range  in  fine  shape ;  calf  crop  above  the  average 
and  well  graded,  and  practically  no  loss ;  market  acute  and  strong ;  greatest  de- 
mands for  good  grades,  but  all  classes  sell  at  strong  prices.  About  150,000  head  in 
my  district." 

Now  that  peace  has  come  again  ahd  the  com  crop  assured^  stockmen  in  this  Terri- 
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tory  have  reason  to  f  el  that  prosperity  is  near  at  hand ;  that  the  strain  under  which 
^ey  have  lahored  for  so  long  is  passing  away,  and  their  experience  has  taaght  them 
thAt  under  all  circnmstances  well-oarea  for  and  well-graded  stock  can  always  filnd  a 
profLtahle  market. 

Re  peotfhlly,    to., 

J.  A.  La  Rue, 
Secretary  Cattle  Sanitary  Board, 
Hon.  MiGUBT.  A.  Otero, 

Qovemar,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


lAet  of  imspectors  employed  by  the  cattle  sanitary  hoard  January  2, 1898, 

O.  N.  Meyers,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  C.  F.  Hartman,  Denver,  Colo.  C.  E.  Railston, 
£ngle;  T.  A.  Gray,  Clayton ;  D.O.BeU,  Endee;  R.L.Mo8s,  Roswell;  C.L.Ballard, 
Roe  well ;  D.  R.  Harkey,  Eddy ;  J.  F.  Hinkle,  Lower  Penasoo ;  J.  E.  Cree,  Fort  Stanton ; 
W.  C. McDonald,  White  Oaks;  W.N.  Fleck,  El  Paso;  W.C.Roy,  Mora;  T.  D.  Bums, 
Parkview ;  G.  E.  Lyon,  Raton  ;W.  C.  Pearce,  La  Belle ;  M.  Littrell,  Springer ;  C.  Lewis, 
Watroos:  P.D.  McElroy,  Las  Vegas;  R.  Lewis,  Alhuquerqne;  J.  Phillips,  Deming;  J. 
Robeon,  Lordsbnrg;  S.  Looke.  Magdalena ;  H.  B.White,  Hillsboro ;  A.Lobb,  ElPaso; 
C.  ti^ Bawn,  Grafton;  G.  Doyle,  Catekill,  N.  Mex. 


August  25, 1898. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  New  Mexico  section  of 
the  climate  and  crop  service  of  the  Weather  Bareaa,  United  States  Department  of 
A^pionltare,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898. 
Very  respectfiilly, 

R.  M.  Hardingb, 

Section  Director, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otebo, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 


BXPORT  OF  the  NBW  MEXICO  SECTION  OF  THE  CLIMATE  AND  CROP  SERVICE  OF 
THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  UNTTBD  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  section  was  .organized  in  1895,  under  the  aaspices  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bnrean,  the  Territorial  legislatnre  appropriating  $700,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  he  necessary,  for  the  printing  of  climatological  data  and  for  incidental 
expenses.  Each  saoceeding  assemhly  has  appropriated  annaally  a  like  amoant. 
The  eanipment  of  stations,  stationery  supplies,  and  all  other  expenses  incident  to 
the  collection,  collation,  and  dissemination  of  the  data,  excepting  printing,  are  borne 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

The  number  of  stations  fally  equipped  with  meteorological  instruments  is  forty- 
five,  but  of  this  number  only  about  thirty -five  were  maldng  regular  reports  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  inclndiuff  two  military  posts  and  reports  from  two  station  agents 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  Each  county  in  the  Territory,  excepting  Taos,  has 
at  least  one  fully  reporting  station,  the  station  in  that  county  at  present  being  in 
abeyance. 

The  publications  consist  of  a  weekly  bulletin  during  the  crop  season,  a  monthly 
report,  and  an  annual  summary.  The  weekly  climate  and  crop  bulletin  is  a  brief 
digest  of  reports  received  from  crop  correspondents  in  different  sections  of  the  Ter- 
ritory,  with  remarks  pertinent  to  ^e  effects  of  the  weather  on  current  crop  condi- 
tions. About  400  copies  of  the  bulletins  are  issued  every  Tuesday,  and  the  subject- 
matter  is  widely  copied  by  the  press  of  the  Territory.  A  rough  estimate  places  the 
eirculation  by  this  means  at  15,000.  The  monthly  report  is  a  neat  quarto  pamphlet, 
eontainbig  in  detail  the  meterological  records  of  the  several  stations  arranged  in 
convenient  tables.  majM  showing  graphically  the  temperature  gradients  and  distri- 
bution of  rainfall  over  the  Territory,  a  brief  r6sum6  of  tbe  crop  conditions  for  the 
month,  and  remarks  and  clippings  relative  to  the  work  of  the  section.  About  500 
copies  are  printed  and  distnbuS&d.  The  annual  report  is  also  a  printed  quarto 
pamphlet,  containing  tabulated  summaries  of  the  data  from  the  several  stations 
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Jtf€mihlff  and  annual  mean  predpitaHon  for  the  year  1897,  \oit\  departure*  from  the  nor- 

maU-OouUmied, 
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THERMAL  SPBING^S  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 

Excepting  the  fainoas  Yellowstone  National  Park,  situated  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  Wyoming,  there  is  no  other  locality  outside  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  that  contains  so  many  natural  thermal  springs. 
This  fjBMst  is  not  generally  known  throughout  the  States,  and  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  health  shrines 
of  nature's  own  furnishing,  so  frequently  sought  by  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  from  disease.  Many  persons  not  informed  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  their  own  country  annually  flock  abroad  to  seek  relief  from 
the  waters  of  the  various  European  ^^spas."  Many  of  these  persons 
might  be  induced  to  visit  the  great  natural  springs  so  numerous  in  this 
Territory  could  the  matter  of  their  medicinal  merit  be  brought  to  notice 
in  such  a  way  fis  to  show  them  that  what  they  seek  abroad  can  readily 
be  found  at  home,  and  that  in  curative  properties  the  natural  mineral 
springs  of  New  Mexico  excel  many  of  those  of  European  repute. 
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Accurate  analyses  made  by  competent  chemists  skow  the  composition 
of  most  of  the  springs  found  in  New  Mexico  to  be  superior  in  many 
respects  to  those  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  and  in  ether 
countries.  Many  of  these  places  are  far  removed  from  the  general  line 
of  travel,  but  those  best  known  to  day  are  easily  accessible  to  the  tour- 
ist and  health  seeker,  and  are  reached  by  good  roads  and  stage  lines. 
Many  of  them  are  equipped  with  modern  lu)tels  and  bathrooms,  good 
food,  good  service,  healthful  surroundings;  in  fact,  ideal  conditions  to 
carry  out  a  line  of  treatment  where  regularity,  isolation,  physical  and 
mental  rest  are  important  factors.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  many  afflicted  persons  who  have 
visited  these  springs,  taking  a  course  of  the  waters,  and  returning  to 
their  homes  greatly  benefited  in  health.  A  glance  at  the  chemical  com- 
positicm  of  many  of  these  waters  will  show  that  they  compare  favorably 
with  many  of  those  most  sought  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  geologic  processes  are  so  recent  in  New  Mexico  that  nearly  every 
county  in  the  Territory  has  its  healing,  hot,  or  mineral  springs.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  only  to  give  a  few  facts  concerning  the  more 
accessible  resorts.  Many  important  places  are  necessarily  omitted, 
because  the  average  tourist  would  be  unable  to  visit  them. 

In  geographical  order  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are— 

F0L80M  HOT  SPRINaS. 

Situated  near  Alps,  a  station  on  the  Denver,  Fort  Worth  and  Texas 
Eailroad)  59  miles  south  of  Trinidad,  on  the  summit  of  the  Baton  range 
of  mountains,  close  to  the  extinct  volcano  of  Oapulin,  in  Colfax  County, 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  The  altitude  is  about 
6,600  feet,  and  the  location  is  very  beneficial  for  consumptives.  They 
have  fine  medicinal  properties  and  promise  to  become  of  prominence. 

LAB  VEGAS  HOT  SPSINGS. 

In  San  Miguel  County,  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  Gallinos  Can- 
yon, on  the  banks  of  the  Gallinos  Eiver,  is  situated  the  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs,  famed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  their 
curative  virtues  in  a  multitude  of  diseases. 

The  spn'ngs  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  from  analyses  made  by 
Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  of  the  United  States  Geographical  Survey,  the 
following  is  extracted : 

ConsHtumti. 


Sodium  oarbon«te........ percent.. 

liaenesiam  carbonate do.... 

Socunm  salpbate , do.... 

Sodiam  chloride do 

Potasaium do.... 

Lithium do 

Silicic  acid do.... 

Iodine do 

Bromine do.... 

Temperature.... degrees  F.. 


1.72 

1.08 

14.12 

27.26 

Trace. 

St.  trace. 

l.Oi 

Trace. 

Trace. 

130 


1.1 

10.0 

15.43 

24.87 

Trace. 

St.  trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

123 


6 

JO.  48 

10.21 

27.84 

Trace. 

St  trace. 

2.51 

Trace. 

Trace. 

128 


In  its  chemical  composition  this  water  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
waters  of  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Teplitz,  in  Austria,  while  in  its  two 
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chief  active  oonstitaents,  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  it  may 
recall  the  somewhat  analogous^  though  very  much  stronger,  waters  of 
Carlsbad,  justifying  in  a  degree  the  name  often  given  it  of  ^<  dilute  Carls- 
bad water."  This  dilution,  however,  is  more  frequently  a  benefit  than 
a  disadvantage,  for  it  permits  a  larger  amount  of  the  water  to  be  taken, 
thus  securing  tne  valuable  solvent  and  eliminating  powers  of  the  water 
itself,  together  with  the  remedial  virtues  of  its  mineral  constituents. 

OJO  CAUENTS  (HOT  SPRINGS). 

These  celebrated  hot  springs  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
Cliff  Dwellers,  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex^  and  about  12  miles  from  Barranca  Station,  on  the  Denver  and 
Bio  Grande  Railway,  from  which  point  a  daily  line  of  stages  run  to  the 
springs.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  is  from  90°  to  122^  F.  The 
gases  are  carbonic.  Altitude,  6,000  feet;  climate,  very  dry  and  delight- 
mi  the  year  round.  There  is  now  a  commodious  hotel  for  the  conven- 
ience of  invalids  and  tourists,  and  the  reputation  of  these  wonderful 
medicinal  waters  is  fast  spreadin  g.  These  waters  contain  1,686.34  grains 
of  alkaline  salts  to  the  gallon,  being  the  richest  alkaline  hot  springs  in 
the  world.  An  analysis  of  these  waters  shows  a  total  of  288.09  parts 
in  100,000  divided  as  follows : 

Sodimn  oarboDate .•••....»•••••••. 196.95 

Calcium  oarbonate 4.20 

Iron  oarboDate 20.12 

Sodlnm  chloride » 40.03 

Ajsenio 10.08 

Lithium  carbonate 1.22 

Magneeinm  carbonate 6.10 

Potaesinm  sulphate 5.29 

Silicic  aold 4.10 

JBME8  HOT  SPRINOS 

Are  in  Bernalillo  County,  in  Santiago  Oanyon,  being  a  branch  of  the 
Jemes  Creek,  which  9  miles  south  connects  with  another  branch  run- 
ning through  Guadaloupe  Canyon.  To  reach  them  one  has  to  travel 
from  Santa  Fe  by  wagon  road  to  Pena  Blanca,  27  miles  distant  west, 
crossing  the  Bio  Grande  there,  and  thence  keeping  a  western  course 
through  the  foothills  of  the  Valles  Mountains  to  Jemes  pueblo,  26  miles; 
from  there  it  is  13  miles  to  the  first  group  of  springs,  at  Archuleta  post- 
office;  or  from  Bernalillo,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
road :  also  by  wagon  road  past  Santa  Ana  and  Zia  (or  Silla)  pueblos  to 
San  Ysidro  and  thence  to  Jemes  pueblo,  where  this  road  and  the  former 
join,  distant  27  miles. 

Both  roads  are  sandy,  but  the  latter  especially  so,  running  for  about 
13  miles  through  Jemes  Canyon. 

A  much  better  road,  running  from  Archuleta  north  and  northeast 
through  the  mountains  and  ending  at  Espanola,  has  Recently  been  con- 
structed. 

There  are  severa\  groups  of  hot  springs  in  Santiago  Canyon,  but 
those  at  Archuleta,  and  2  miles  farther  north,  are  most  frequented.  At 
Archuleta  are  ample  hotel  accommodations.  Many  health  seekers 
prefer  the  ^^ upper  group''  and  camp  there.  At  both  places  the  scenery 
is  enchanting  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  healthy. 

The  lower  springs,  at  Archuleta  post-office,  have  an  altitude  of  6,620 
feet  above  sea  level.    Limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  Carboniferous 
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Diatism  and  kidney  and  blood  diseases.    The  water  contains  in  1  gallon 
the  following  solids: 

Grains. 

Smca 1.552 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 530 

Carbonate  of  lime ^ 4.448 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2. 624 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  potassium 13. 547 

Chloride  of  soda 2.286 

24. 987 

Some  other  undeveloped  springs  are  about  3  miles  north  of  Hudson 
Hot  Springs. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  close  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  several  other  lodations  of  hot  springs,  of  which  one  is  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  Zuni  and  one  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Francisco 
Biver,  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  5,630  feet  above  sea  level  and  having 
an  average  temperature  of  84^  F.,  largely  used  by  the  Indians  and  the 
people  of  the  vicinity,  respectively. 

A2TEC  sPRmas. 

This  is  a  cold-water  spring  situated  4  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  From 
the  surrounding  hills  and  ridges  a  magnificent  view  is  had  of  the 
country  for  many  miles,  including  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  del 
Norte,  together  with  the  magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  different 
directions. 

Col.  D.  L.  Huntington,  surgeon,  IJ.  S.  A.,  and  curator  to  the  United 
States  Medical  Museum,  says  of  this  spring:  <<The  water  contains  18 
grains  to  the  gallon  of  solid  material,  and  it  resembles  many  of  the 
celebrated  German  springs,  and  would  be  found  very  useful  in  such 
diseases  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  all  forms  of  dyspepsia  and 
intestinal  indigestion.  The  water  is  also  useful  as  a  gentle  and  con- 
stant tonic.'' 

Analysis  of  this  water  made  by  F.  W.  Clark,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  it  to  contain  the 
following  per  1,000  parts: 

Silica 0.220 

Carbonate  of  calcium 1. 538 

Mafnesiom 605 

Sodinm  chloride 225 

With  enough  carbonic-acid  gas  to  retain  the  carbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  in  solution  as  bicarbonates. 

Such  healing  waters,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pure,  dry,  and 
bracing  climate  of  the  mountains,  should  surely  prove  a  boon  to  those 
affected  with  many  forms  of  disease,  and  the  attention  of  physicians 
throughout  the  country  is  invited  to  the  many  merits  they  possess  in 
the  treatment  of  numerous  forms  of  disease. 

HOBTIOULTUEB. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  ITew  Mexico  Horticultural  Society, 

fioverinfir  the  vear  1897,  has  just  been  issued.    It  contains  an  account 

leld  last  year  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 

»  awaken  an  interest  in  horticulture  and  stimu- 

)le  prizes,  the  production  of  valuable  varieties  of 
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The  exhibit  referred  to  was  highly  successful.  It  brought  tofi^ether 
a  display  which  in  many  respects  was  remarkable.  It  showed  that 
Few  Mexico,  in  the  variety  of  its  fruit  products,  having  regard  to 
quality  as  well  as  species,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among  fruit- 
producing  parts  of  tiie  United  States.  Some  States  may  produce  cer- 
tain species  of  fruit  of  superior  quality  to  any  yet  produced  in  Few 
Mexico,  but  the  same  States  may  fall  short  in  respect  of  certain  other 
species  in  which  New  Mexico  may  excel;  so  that  it  is  in  the  uniformly 
high  grade  of  its  fruits  that  New  Mexico  surpasses  the  other  parts  of 
the  Union. 

Horticulture  is  a  business  to  which  the  people  of  New  Mexico  may 
well  give  great  attention.  It  would  be  practicable  for  them  to  supply 
large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  to  the  -markets  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  lake  region.  The  climate  of  their  Territory  will  admit 
of  placing  the  products  of  their  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  market 
at  an  earUer  date  than  many  competitive  places,  and  care  and  expe- 
rience in  cultivation  would  in  time  enable  them  to  produce  varieties  of 
a  very  superior  grade. 

Practically  all  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Territory  are  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  The  soil  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  valleys,  for 
instance,  is  highly  fertile,  and  irrigation  has  demonstrated  its  adapta- 
bility to  both  viticulture  and  horticulture.  A  good  quality  of  wine 
could  be  produced  by  care  in  selecting  the  proper  species  of  grapes. 
This  has  already  been  shown  by  what  has  been  achieved  in  that  direc- 
tion. Altogether,  the  New  Mexico  Horticultural  Society  has  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  enormous  value 
to  the  Territory. 

Our  horticultural  fair  was  pronounced  by  all  the  most  comprehensive 
and  evenly  balanced  exhibition  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  ever  seen,  and  it 
has  stamped  New  Mexico  as  the  most  perfect  fruit-growing  section  of 
the  world,  and  while  there  are  many  exhibitions  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  some  which  might  excel  in  some  particular  fruit,  there  is  none 
which  includes  such  a  splendid  showing  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
one  very  noticeable  thing  about  the  fruit  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  is, 
it  is  entirely  free  from  insects  of  all  kinds,  is  firm,  and  of  very  fine 
flavor. 

Dunng  the  course  of  this  fair  it  was  visited  by  those  familiar  with 
the  American  Institute  fairs  in  New  York,  with  State  fairs  of  the  East, 
as  well  as  those  of  Colorado  and  California,  and  all  concurred  that  the 
fruit  excelled  anything  seen  before  at  similar  fairs. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  246  entries  of  apples,  34  of  crab  apples^  125 
of  pears,  58  of  peaches,  108  of  plums,  13  of  apricots,  37  of  nectarmes, 
15  of  quinces,  36  of  grapes,  12  of  nuts,  etc. 

When  the  premium  list  was  published  the  criticism  was  made  that 
the  numbers  of  varieties  of  fruits  required  for  the  first  premiums  were 
BO  large  that  no  entries  of  that  character  could  be  made.  The  schedule 
called  for  40  varieties  of  apples,  40  of  pears,  20  of  plums^  5  of  apricots, 
5  of  nectarines,  etc.  The  result  showed  that  our  horticulturists  are 
raising  a  much  larger  variety  of  fruits  than  was  generally  supposed, 
as  in  all  the  above  cases  the  required  number  was  actually  exceeded. 

Among  the  notable  specimens  were  the  following:  Largest  appl^ 
weight,  23 ounces;  circumference,  15f  inches.  Bed Beitigheimer,  weight, 
18J  ounces.  Gravenstein,  14  ounces  and  13|  inches.  Busset,  13^  ounces 
and  13^  inches,  etc. 

Among  the  pears  a  Bartlett  weighing  18^  ounces  and  an  Idaho 
weighing  18  ounces  were  noticed. 
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The  Agricoltoral  College  (of  ^ew  Mexico)  exhibit  showed  a  peach 
weighing  10|  oances,  and  a  Pride  of  the  Bio  Grande  weighed  10^ 
ounces. 

A  bunch  of  Muscat  grapes,  grown  as  far  north  as  Espanola,  weighed 
25  ounces,  though  not  ripe;  aud  Stan  wick  nectarines  from  the  same 
locality  reached  5|  ounces  in  weight. 

'So  premiums  were  offered  for  vegetables  and  no  provision  made  for 
their  exhibition,  but  so  many  excellent  specimens  were  brought  iu  vol- 
untarily that  it  is  evident  that  arrangements  should  be  made- to  include 
them  as  well  as  floral  displays  at  subsequent  exhibitions. 

The  horticultural  fair  which  has  just  closed  here  was  a  great  success 
from  every  point. 

ICBMBBBSHIP    AND    INCOME   OP   THE   NEW  MEXICO   HOBTICULTUBAL 
SOCIETY,  INCORPORATED  AS  A  TEKBITOKIAL  INSTITUTION  IN  1886. 

The  number  of  life  members  is  17;  of  annual  members;  166. 

As  life  membership  practically  cuts  off  future  income,  the  society  has 
decided  to  lay  aside  half  of  the  sum  received  from  life  members  as  a 
permanent  fdnd  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  erection  of  buildings  in  the 
future. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  society  during  the  past  year  were  $712.40. 

Life  members $150.00 

Annaal  members 166.00 

Admissions 169.45 

Subscriptions 67.50 

Donations : 27.85 

Premium,  less  expense 131.60 

Total 712.40 

Agriculture— HoKTicuLTUBE . 

(George  Yeetal,  a^jrieoltiirist  and  hcrticiiltiiriat,  New  Mexico  AgricnltnTal  College  Experiment 

Station.]    . 

AGRICULTURE. 

Our  agrienltnre  is  carried  on  bv  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  when  water  is  plentifiil 
abundant  crops  are  produced.  In  San  Juan,  Rio  Grande,  Pecos  valleys  and  other 
parts  of  the  Territory  modem  farms  exist,  and  when  well  managed  are  profitable. 
When  a  system  of  storing  flood  waters  is  nut  in  operation  immense  areas  will  be  put 
into  cultivation.  Alfalia  is  the  principal  crop  raised,  producing  three  to  four  cut- 
tings each  season,  yielding  3  to  5  tons  of  hay.  It  is  an  excellent  feed,  and  most  work 
horses  receive  no  other  at  any  time  df  the  year  and  remain  in  good  condition  even 
when  continually  worked.  Wheat  is  largely  raised,  principally  by  the  Mexicans. 
As  it  yields  more  than  any  other  grain  crop,  it  is  used  for  feeding  purposes  quite 
largely.  Rye  and  barley  also  do  well.  The  experiments  carried  on  with  sugar  beets 
at  uiis  station  and  by  fanners  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Territory  during  the  past 
year  conclusively  prove  that  beets  of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  Territory.  Beets  were  produced  which  showed  10  to  22  per  cent 
■ucroee,  great  numbers  of  the  samples  running  14  to  17  per  cent.  The  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  beet  is  susceptible  of  a  ji^at  development.  Kaffir  com  has  proved  to 
be  a  good  crop  in  this  cbmate  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  some  sections.  There 
are  many  crops  not  now  cultivated  which  would  prove  profitable  if  attention  were 
directed  to  them.  Many  sections  of  New  Mexico,  by  reason  of  altitude  or  other  con- 
ditions, have  climates  peculiarly  their  own,  which  would  prove  well  adapted  to  some 
particular  crop  which  would  suggest  itself  to  any  live  farmer.  One  great  advantage 
the  farmer  has  here  over  the  Eastern  farmer  is  the  ease  by  which  he  can  preserve  his 
crops.  The  dry  pure  air  retards  decay  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  absence  of  heavy 
dews  and  rains  enables  him  to  harvest  and  store  his  crops  with  but  little  waste. 

HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  in  horticulture  that  New  Mexico  may  expect  her  greatest  development.  The 
toil,  when  proi>erly  cultivated  and  irrigated,  and  the  climate  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  fruit.    The  soil  is  supplied  with  such  essential 
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elements  for  tree  growth  as  lime,  potash,  etc.,  in  snch  abundance  as  to  be  prttcti- 
oally  inexhaustible.  These  fertilizers  form  a  large  part  of  the  expense  bill  of  the 
fru it  grower  of  the  humid  region.  Our  sunny  climate  produces  a  lar^e,  fine-flay ored, 
high-colored,  attractive-looking  fruit,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  selling  qualities* 

The  fruit  industry  of  the  Territory  is  still  undeveloped.  True,  fruit  growin^^  has 
been  largely  carried  on  in  San  Juan  County,  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  valleys,  &nd 
large  quantities  of  fruit  have  been  shipped  to  near-by  and  distant  markets,  snccese- 
fully  competing  with  fruit  from  other  States;  but  the  large  area  comprising  the 
small  valleys,  mesas,  and  level  tracts^  when  suir)plied  with  irrigating  waters,  ^will 
produce  such  fruits  as  their  climates  will  mature  in  larger  quantities  and  to  a  greater 
perfection  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

VKOKTABLE8. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  reach  their  highest  development  in  the  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory having  climates  favorable  to  their  growth,  and  when  properly  cultivated  yield 
enormously.  The  quality  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables  will  compare  favorably  'with 
those  produced  anywhere.  The  celery  of  Bernalillo  and  Chaves  counties  has  gained 
a  wide  reputation  for  its  crispness  and  fine  flavor  and  is  quite  largely  shipped  to 
adjoining  States.  The  cabbage  of  northern  New  Mexico  has  been  known  for  years 
to  be  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  In  all  parts  of  the  Territory  onions  of  the  larflrest 
size  and  finest  quality  are  produced.  The  tomatoes  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  when 
canned  are  superior  to  any  yet  brought  to  this  market,  and  the  demand  for  them 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

TEN  ACRES  ENOUOH. 
[W.  S.  Burke.] 

WHAT  ▲  MAN  CAN  DO  WTTH  A  SMALL  TRACT  Or  LAND,  VSDEB,  UUUOATION. 

Sweet  potatoes  of  most  exoellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  all  ihe  valleys  of  the 
central  and  southern  portions'  of  the  Territory,  and  constitute  one  of  the  best  erops 
that  the  farmer  can  raise,  because  they  enable  him  to  realiee  a  good  return  for  his 
season's  work  from  a  very  small  tract  of  land,  which  is  an  important  coDsideration 
to  a  farmer  anywhere,  but  especially  so  to  one  in  an  irrigation  country.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  this  conntnr  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sweet 
potato;  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  famous  potatoes  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre 
with  proper  cultivation.  The:^  never  sell  for  less  in  the  fall  than  $1  a  bushel,  and 
those  that  are  kep|i  into  the  winter  usually  bring  as  much  as  $2.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  1  acre  cultivated  to  sweet  potatoes  in  Kew  Mexico  will  yield  the  farmer 
as  much  money  as  he  can  hope  to  realize  iu  a  good  year  fr^m  80  acres  of  com  or 
wheat  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  and  since  th^  results  are  to  be  measured  by  dollars 
and  not  by  acres,  it  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  that  the  irrigation  farmer,  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  cultivate  fields  as  broad  as  those  of  his  neighbor  in  the  rain 
belt,  has  a  better  prospect  of  success  and  .a  decidedly  better  chance  of  a  bank 
account  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  onion  is  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  Ifurge  white  Spanish  onions,  which  grow  to  greater  perfection 
in  the  Southwest  than  anywhere  else  in  theJUnited  States,  affbra  one  oi  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  this  Territorv,and  requires  irrigation  to  brinff 
it  to  perfection.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  silvery  color  and  its  peculiar  mild 
flavor,  this  onion  finds  ready  sale  in  anv  part  of  the  country  and  always  brings  the 
highest  market  price.  The  yield  is  about  600  bushels  to  the  acre  under  proper 
onitivation,  and  the  price  at  home  ranges  frt>m  $1  to  ^.50  per  bushel. 

Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  country  and  attain  here  a  degree  of  excellence  rarely  found  in  snch 
articles  grown  elsewhere. 

The  New  Mexico  celery  is  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  California,  and  is  pro> 
nounced  by  all  who  try  itfhUy  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  famous  Kalamazoo  prod- 
uct, which  is  noted  throughout  the  countiy  for  its  superiority. 

And  when  it  comes  to  asparagus,  New  Mexico  can  fairly  claim  to  "beat the  world/' 
for  nowhere  else  on  the  American  continent  is  there  raised  asparagus  which  can  at 
all  compare  with  that  grown  in  the  valleys  of  central  and  southern  New  Mexico.  In 
many  places  there  are  large  quantities  of  saltpeter  in  the  soil  (the  American  settlers 
call  it  "alkali''  because  it  comes  to  the  surface  after  a  rain  and  makes  the  ground 
white,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  alkali  plains  of  the  North).  This  article,  vmich  is 
deleterious  to  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  is  the  favorite  food  of  asparagus,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  applying  salt  to  the  ground,  as  has  been  done  wherever  this 
vegetable  is  grown  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain 
a  degree  of  excellence  and  flavor  in  this  country  which  is  unknown  elsewjiere.    Dnr* 
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ing  April  and  May,  the  months  when  the  ontting  is  done,  the  shoots  will  attain, 
under  favorable  conditions,  a  growth  of  aboat  6  inches  in  a  day,  every  particle  of 
which  is  edible ;  there  is  no  woody  portion  t«>  be  thrown  away ;  the  whole  stock  is  as 
soft  and  tender  as  green  peas,  and  the  flavor  is  proportionately  superior.  Sample 
lots  of  New  Mexico  asparagus  have  been  sent  to  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
verdict  is  everywhere  the  same:  ''The  best  I  ever  saw/'  It  is  not  only  better  than 
that  grown  in  the  East,  but  is  so  mnch  better  that  its  superiority  is  noticeable  at 
once,  even  to  the  casual  observer.  Actnal  experience  has  shown  that  it  will  bear 
shipping  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  that  is  as  far  away  from  New  Mexico  as  you  can  get 
in  the  United  States,  so  the  whole  country  is  open  to  us  as  a  market,  and  that  the 
artfcl^  can  be  sold  wherever  it  is  introduced  goes  without  saying;  it  will  sell  itself. 
An  asparagus  bed  of  1  acre  will  yield  after  the  third  year  about  200  pounds  a 
day  for  sixty  days — which  is  as  long  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  it;  this  will  bring  an  aver- 
age of  10  cents  a  pound  during  the  season.  An  acre  in  sweet  potatoes  will  yield  900 
bpshels,  worth  $1  a  bushel  at  least,  as  soon  as  they  are  dug.  An  acre  «>f  onions  will 
yield  500  bushels,  worth  never  less  than  $500,  and  an  acre  of  celery  can  be  relied 
upon  to  bring  at  least  $600.  A  man  needs  2  acres  in  alfalfa  and  2  in  corn  or  oats  for 
his  horse  and  cow,  and  2  acres  for  bouse  lot,  orchard,  and  kitchen  garden.  That 
makes  10  acres  in  all,  which  is  as  much  as  any  man  needs  to  farm  for  protit,  and  is 
fhlly  as  much  as  the  most  industrious  man  can  cultivate  properly.  There  is  an 
abnndanoe^of  good  land  for  such  purposes  to  be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 
Take  for  example  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Territory  in  point 
of  settlement — a  section  that  has  been  settled  for  more  than  three  hundred  years — 
and  yet  not  one-fourth  of  the  available  land  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  under 
cultivation  at  the  present  time.  Beginning  a  little  above  Bernalillo  and  going  down 
to  a  point  a  little  below  San  Marcial,  we  have  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  fruitful 
sections  of  this  famous  valley,  and  lying  right  in  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
agricnltnral  center  of  New  Mexico,  a  district  of  about  150  miles  in  length,  and 
with  an  average  width  of  about  5  miles,  embracing  750  sections,  or  480,000  acres ; 
and  yet  a  careml  writer,  who  has  traveled  frequently  over  the  district  of  country  in 
question  says:  "If  we  concede  that  one- tenth  of  the  land  is  now  under  cultivation 
We  are  making  a  very  liberal  estimate."  But  if  we  should  almost  double  this  very 
liberal  estimate,  we  should  still  have  in  the  district  referred  to  about  400.000  acres 
of  unused  land — enough  to  furnish  homes  and  profitable  employment  to  40,000 
funili^,  or  more  than  the  entire  present  population  of  the  Territory.  And  there  is 
no  waste  land  in  this  district  named— it  is  all  arable  and  all  tillable,  and  needs  only 
the  application  of  water  to  make  it  as  productive  as  the  best  land  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  Rio  Grande  carries  water  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  of 
this  tract  without  encroaching  in  the  least  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  live  farther 
down  the  river.  True,  there  would  not  be  water  enough  under  the  syst«ra  of  irriga- 
tion at  present  in  use — a  system  that  was  adopted  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
economy  in  the  use  of  water  was  something  wholly  unknown  and  totally  unneces- 
sary, and  under  which  the  water  wasted  is  at  least  five  times  as  much  in  quantity  as 
the  water  used — but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  system  will  continue  many 
years  longer.  Modem  systems  of  irrigation  are  being  introduced  in  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  farming  is  done  by  irrigation.  New  Mexico  will  not 
rsmain  long  behind  the  times.  The  system  practiced  in  California  and  Colorado, 
tod  in  the  Feces  Valley  in  our  own  Territory,  which  puts  the  water  upon  the  culti- 
vated fields  and  not  upon  the  waste  places  and  the  wagon  roads,  will  soon  be 
adopted  in  this  seotion,  and  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  Kio  Grande  will  furnish 
water  enough  to  irrigate  all  the  lands  in  its  valley,  and  will  support  more  i>eople 
than  are  now  in  the  whole  Territory. 

In  a  country  like  New  Mexico,  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be 
grown  to  such  perfection  and  in  such  profusion,  is  the  place  for  canning  factories, 
*ud  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  settlement  in  the  Territory  in  which  there 
is  not  at  the  present  time  a  good  opening  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  The 
genial  climate,  the  long  seasons,  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  and  the  rich  soil, 
which  is  further  enriched  at  every  irrigation  by  the  valuable  sediment  which  is 
brought  down  irom  the  mountains,  all  combine  to  produce  conditions  which  are  not 
•wpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  the  successful  growing  of  garden  vegetables, 
and  the  yield  of  these  is  so  enormous  that  it  would  nardly  be  believed  by  anyone 
who  does  not  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  reliable  home 
demand  for  all  such  products,  and  everything  of  that  sort  that  can  be  grown  here 
^U  be  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  people;  but  there  are  comparatively 
only  a  few  vegetables  that  can  be  kept  for  winter  use  without  preserving  or  can- 
'^ing.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  camps 
WW  the  mining  camps  and  villages  of  the  West  are  the  largest  consumers  of  canned 
Roods  in  the  world;  many  of  them  practically  live  out  of  tin  cans.  The  area  of 
<5onntry  in  the  Southwest  that  can  be  used  for  mining  and  grazing  purposes  is  so 
AQoh  greater  than  the  area  that  can  be  cultivated,  and  such  a  great  number  of 
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I  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  GRAPE  IN  THE  MESILLA  VALLEY. 

Among  the  natives  the  grai>e  is  the  principal  fruit  raised  in  the 
valley,  although  many  of  the  American  fanners  own  good  vineyards. 
The  former  grow  the  Mission  grape  almost  exclusively,  whereas  the 
latter  mostly  raise  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburg,  Gros 
Colmar,  Malvoisie,  and  other  so-called  California  varieties,  all  of  which 
thrive  perfectly. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  toward  the  end  of  July,  and  the  shipping 
season  usually  lasts  till  al>out  tlie  last  week  in  October.  A  great  deal 
»  of  wine  is  made,  but  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  sell  the  fruit  for 

table  use.  During  the  season  large  quantities  are  shipped,  mostly  in 
10-))ound  baskets,  to  all  the  towns  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  many  of  the 
markets  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Texas,  Louisiana,  etc. 

The  vineyards  are  usually  started  by  putting  a  couple  of  cuttings 
during  March  every  8  feet  each  way,  although  many  of  the  older  vine- 
yards are  set  at  0  feet  apart.  When  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  the 
weaker  one  is  pulled  out  and  the  stronger  left.  The  object  of  setting 
two  cuttings  is  to  make  sure  of  one  growing.  At  8  feet  apart  each 
way  080  vines  go  to  the  acre,  and  this  seems  a  better  way  or  distance, 
than  6  feet  apart,  as  it  gives  more  room  for  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
most  progressive  horticulturists  consider  that  the  rows  10  feet  apart  and 
the  vines  8  feet  apart  in  the  row  (544  vines  to  the  acre)  is  still  better. 

What  is  known  as  the  "stump"  method  of  training  and  pruning  is 
followed.  This  consists  in  staking  the  vine  during  the  first  two  years, 
80  as  to  form  a  straight,  upright  trnnk.  The  first  year  the  vine  is 
allowed  to  grow  as  it  will,  when  it  is  cut  back  to  its  strongest  eye.  The 
second  year  all  the  buds  are  rubbed  off  to  the  height  of  15  or  18  inches, 
and  at  the  next  pruning  the  cane  is  cut  back  to  18  or  20  inches,  leav- 
ing two  or  tliree  liuds  as  a  basis  for  the  future  head.  From  now  the 
"short  spur''  system  of  pruning  is  adopted;  that  is,  the  canes  are  all 
allowed  to  grow  as  they  please  during  the  summer,  and  at  the  regular 
pruning  in  March  these  canes  are  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes,  from 
which  spring  the  bearing  canes.  Of  course  as  the  vines  get  old  too 
many  spurs  are  made,  and  many  of  them  too  long,  when  some  of  them 
must  be  cut  out  altogether.  Under  this  system  most  of  the  grapes 
seem  to  thrive  very  well,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  careless 
staking  and  training  in  the  early  life  of  the  vines,  resulting  in  difficult 
pruning  later  on,  and  many  of  the  bunches  get  spoiled  by  the  mud, 
owing  to  the  want  of  good,  straight,  strong  trunks  to  hold  up  the  ftuit. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  grape- 
vines need  to  be  hilled  up  during  the  winter  in  this  valley.  The  old 
custom  among  the  natives  has  been  to  cover  the  vines  with  hills  of  earth 
in  the  month  of  November  and  not  to  uncover  until  the  following  March, 
when  it  is  time  to  prune.  The  mounds  of  earth  are  raised  sufficiently 
high  to  just  cover  the  buds  which  are  to  be  left  for  the  coming  year.  No 
irrigation  is  given  during  the  winter,  or  until  after  pruning. 

The  object  of  this  hilling  up  is  not  to  protect  the  vines  so  much  from 
the  winter  cold  as  from  the  cold,  drying  winds,  which  cause  the  trunk 
to  crack  and  the  canes  to  winterkill.  It  is,  however,  claimed  by  those 
who  have  tried  it  in  recent  years  that  if  the  vineyards  be  irrigated  dur- 
ing the  winter  these  dry,  cold  winds  do  no  harm  and  the  vines  thrive 
better.  Pruning  is  usually  done  in  March,  but  earlier  grapes  are  pro- 
duced when  the  vines  are  pruned  in  the  fall. 

Undoubtedly  much  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the  vines  were 
wider  apart,  better  trained,  and  the  surface  soil  kept  well  pulverized 
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throagliout  the  year.  People  taking  up  tbis  indastry  would  be  well 
repaid  for  tbe  care  given  their  vineyards  in  the  sale  of  their  grapes  at 
good  prices — soon  ^dcomiug  independent. 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  every  tind  of  vegetable  can  be  raised  in  this  Territory  except, 
perhaps,  the  Irish  potato  in  some  localities.  The  potato  is  a  native  of 
the  mountain  country  in  its  wild  state,  and  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  Socorro  County,  along  the  northern  line  of  Colfax  County,  and 
extending  southward  for  100  miles  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the 
finest  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown.  The  raising  of  this  crop  requires 
very  little  work,  and  the  yield  is  very  large. 

Turnips,  carrots,  rutabagas,  and  cabbage  all  do  well.  Of  the  latter, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  heads  weighing  from  20  to  30  )>ouuds, 
and  occasionally  one  that  weighs  several  pounds  more.  Cabbages  are 
worth  from  1  to  5  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  season  of  the 
year  when  they  are  sold.  Onions  excel  in  size  and  flavor,  and  are  a 
good  paying  crop. 

FRUITS. 

The  fruit  industry  is  coming  to  the  front  rapidly,  and  people  coming 
to  this  Territory  to  settle  learn  what  fine  fruit  can  be  produced  here 
with  much  less  trouble  than  in  the  States.  There  are  many  magnificent 
orchards  in  this  Territory.  The  size  and  variety  of  the  fruits  raised 
would  astonish  and  delight  our  Eastern  orchardists.  A  large  evapora- 
tor is  now  being  built  in  Santa  Fe. 

Apples  flourish  luxuriantly.  Pears,  quinces,  and  plums  appear  to  be 
in  their  native  clime.  The  strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
and  blackberry  ajl  thrive  vigorously.  The  valley  along  the  Rio  Grande 
appears  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fruits,  although  all 
sections  of  New  Mexico  susceptible  of  cultivation  will  produce  the 
finest  variety  of  fruits,  and  most  abundantly. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat,  in  quality,  size,  and  quantity,  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Corn  does  well,  and  oats  grow  luxuriantly,  but  are 
generally  cut  green  and  fed  in  the  straw. 

TIMBER. 

Both  hard  and  soft  pine,  spruce,  oak,  cedar,  walnut,  mountain  ash, 
quaking  asp,  box  elder,  cottonwood,  etc.,  are  all  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

Extensive  pine  forests  in  New  Mexico  make  the  lumber  industry  here 
an  important  one.  All  over  the  Territory  individusds  are  erecting  saw- 
mills, whose  product  is  demanded  and  utilized  by  the  people  who  use 
lumber  for  building  purposes  in  tbe  place  of  the  ancient  adobe.  The 
profits  of  lumbering  are  large. 

The  Government,  very  wisely,  has  located  several  large  forest  reserves 
for  the  protection  of  the  timber  in  this  Territory,  and  from  the  care  and 
attention  being  now  given  to  the  different  forest  reservations  by  the 
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authorized  agenta  of  the  Government  much  wealth  will  be  derived  for 
New  Mexico  in  the  near  future.  I  would  recommend  that  other  reserves 
be  located  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

GANAIGRE. 

An  industry  that  is  exclusively  adapted  to  the  arid  southwest,  Und 
especially  adapted  to  New  Mexico,  is  the.  production  of  the  canaigre  plant. 

The  following  extract  from  Bulletin  No.  21  of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  will  give  the  information  asked  by  many  as  to  whether  canaigre 
may  be  grown  in  their  respective  localities: 

The  best  conditions  for.tbe  growth  of  canaigre  are  a  cool  bat  not  freezing  climate, 
a  moderate  amount  of  moisture,  sandy,  fertile  soil,  and  probably,  also,  u  sunny  ana 
and  atmosphere.  These  conditions  are  nowhere  combined  more  perfectly  or  for  a 
longer  period  of  the  year  than  during  the  six  or  seven  cooler  months  in  the  arid 
southwest.  *  *  *  A  mean  temperature  of  about  TO*-*  or  less  is  required  for  the 
growth  of  canaigre.  Above  this,  even  though  there  be  abundant  rain,  as  was  the 
case  in  August,  the  roots  will  not  do  more  than  sprout  feebly,  and  various  attempts 
to  make  them  grow  in  warm  weather  have  failed.  This  seems  to  limit  canaigre  to 
the  southwest,  fi»r  nowhere  else,  excepting  possibly  in  some  southern  States,  is 
there  so  long  aperio<l  of  mild  weather.  It  has  been  grown  experimentally  in  Florida 
with  some  success,  but  in  the  Northern  States  the  interval  between  the  severe  cold 
of  winter  and  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  is  too  short  to  allow  of  much  root  develop- 
ment. The  sprouting  of  the  roots  in  August,  under  the  influence  of  rain,  suggests 
that,  in  the  culture  of  canaigre,  one  or  two  summers  would  prepare  the  plant  to 
grow  more  promptly  on  the  advent  of  cool  weather. 

The  growing  plant  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  cold.  When  frosted  the  leaves  lie 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  but  immediately  regain  position  when  thawed  out  by  the 
Buu.  'i'he  root  also  will  endure  freezing.  It  has  been  left  in  the  ground  all  winter 
60  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  subjected  to  a  temperature  as  low  as  15^  below 
zero,  Avitiiout  iiy  iry.  At  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  the  roots  stood  a  very  severe  winter 
without  any  damage  whatever.  At  Peoria,  111.,  plantings  made  in  1892  were  stiU 
alive  in  1895,  and  similar  results  are  noted  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Garden  City, 
Kuns.  The  new  root  development,  however,  is  stated  in  a  number  of  cases  to  be 
insignihcant  under  sucli  conditions. 

As  to  locality,  canaigre  is  found  more  commonly  in  sandy  washes  where  water  is 
more  abundant.  With  irrigation  it*will  make  a  good  growth  in  any  fertile,  tillable 
ground,  but  the  influence  of  soil  conditions  on  actual  production  has  been  little 
studied.  It  seems  to  stand  considerable  allcali,  and  is  even  reported  in  the  salt-grass 
meadows  of  Tia  Juana  Valley,  near  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  tanning  materials  in  canaigre  remain  pretty  constant  throughout  the  growing 
season,  with,  however,  a  small  but  distinct  increase  after  the  plants  become  estab- 
lished in  vigorous  growth.  The  amount  of  this  increase  in  mature  roots  from  year 
to  year  was  further  shown  bv  takinir  ftmr  samples  of  wild  roots,  comprising  every 
age  up  to  about  Ave  years,  dividing  the  samples  as  nearly  as  possible  into  successive 
years' growth,  and  analyzing,  it  was  found  that  the  average  increase  of  tanning 
materials  from  year  to  year,  in  ten  instances,  was  1.64  per  cent  in  water- free  material. 
Id  one  set  of  cultivated  samples  tlie  averages  of  the  first  and  second  year's  roots  dif- 
fere<l  2.64  per  cent.  This  indicates  a  small  but  constant  increase  in  the  per  cent  of 
tanning  materials  fVoni  year  to  year,  but  holds  true  only  so  long  as  the  roots  retain 
their  vitality.  Wht-n  they  die  the  tanning  substances  quickly  (lisappear.  Although 
the  percentage  does  not  increase  remarkably  from  year  to  year,  the  roots  themselves 
become  larger,  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  tanning  materials  is  much  greater. 

THE   CULTURE   OF   GRAPES. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes. 
The  principal  kind  now  existing  is  the  "Mission  grape,"  which  was 
introduced  by  the  "Catholic  missionaries"  as  early  as  1711,  and  has 
ever  since  proved  to  be  the  standard  variety  in  this  Territory, on  account 
of  the  richness  of  its  flavor,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  it  contains.  It 
niakes  an  excellent  red  or  white  wine,  and  is  equally  valuable  for  the 
market.  From  experiments  we  know  also  that  our  Mission  grape 
compares  favorably  with  the  French  grapes  for  the  manufacture  of 
champagne. 
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With  skill  and  good  management  it  can  not  be  surpassed.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  has  been  practically  taught  to  the  natives,  and 
their  methods  have  proved  ever  since  fully  successful  as  to  the  covering, 
uncovering,  cleaning,  and  pruning  of  vines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  this  Territory  is  splendidly  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  new  varieties 
of  vines  have  been  introduced  by  various  parties,  and  are  doing  well; 
nevertheless,  they  require  the  same  methods  of  cultivation  as  does  the 
Mission  grape. 

One  acre,  or  1,062  vines,  will  yield  each  year  about  12,744  pounds  of 
grapes,  or  910  gallons  of  wine.    This  is  considered  a  moderate  estimate. 

FANCY  TOBACCO    SEED    TO   BE    DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  NEW  MEXICAN 
FARMERS  BY   THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  ALBUQUERQUE. 

The  following  letters  relative  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  have  been 
received  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  seed  men- 
tioned is  now  at  the  club  rooms  awaiting  distribution.  The  seed  will 
be  issued  in  small  quantities  to  all  farmers  who  wish  to  raise  tobacco 
and  who  will  agree  to  give  the  intelligent  care  and  attention  necessary 
to  insure  successful  cultivation.    The  letters  are  self  explanatory : 

Chicago,  III.,  December  te,  1897. 
Commercial  Club,  Albuquerque,  K  Mtx, 

Gentlemen  :  Not  lon^  affo  Mr.  Chambera,  gAneral  freight  agent,  sent  ine  a  sample 
of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Albiiqnerque,  which  I  sent  to  an  expert 
grower  in  Virginia,  who  reports  on  8anie  as  follows: 

''The  tobacco  yon  sent  to  me  has  an  excellent  flavor,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  cut  before  being  thoroughly  ripe,  it  cured  up  green.  In  as  dry  a  climate  as  New 
Mexico,  with  the  proper  kind  of  seed  to  begin  with,  tobacco  ought  to  cure  a  splendid 
bright-red  color  without  using  any  fire  at  all.  But  in  order  to  get  the  right  color 
and  flavor,  two  things  are  necessary — the  right  kind  of  seed,  and  allowing  the  plant 
to  become  thoroughly  ripe. 

"  In  New  Mexico  the  plant  bed  should  be  macTe  in  February,  and  should  be  fVom  20 
to  50  yards  square,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crop  contemplated,  and  should  be 
irrigated.  The  plant  bed  should  be  gotten  in  thorough  order  and  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  it  by  the  Ist  of  March. 

''The  plant  should  be  ready  to  set  out  in  June,  and,  if  the  ^ound  is  in  goo<l  order, 
one  rain  or  one  irrigation  will  make  the  crop.  Tobacco  requires  less  water  than  any 
o*her  plant  I  know  of.  The  great  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have  too  much  rain, 
which  makes  it  cabbage  or  bunch  up.  If  we  could  have  moisture  just  when  we 
wanted  it,  and  not  too  much,  and  such  soil  as  you  have  in  the  West,  we  would  make 
the  finest  tobacro  in  the  world. 

"  Hoping  to  hedr  from  you  soon,  I  remain,  your  friend, 

"W.  G.  PlLKINGTON.** 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  profita- 
ble of  crops.  On  the  strength  of  "^he  opinion  above  given,  by  one  qualified  by  long 
experience  as  a  grower  and  manufacturer  to  speak  knowingly,  I  would  warmly  advo- 
cate your  body's  taking  up  the  matter  of  careful  experimentation  in  tobacco  culture, 
with  a  view  to  its  becoming  established  on  a  sound  basis  as  one  of  New  Mexico's 
products.  I  will  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  to  that  end.  I  have 
written  for  information  as  to  the  best  seed  to  use. 

Very  respectfully,  James  A.  Davis, 

Industrial  Commissioner,  A.  T.  4-  S,  F.  Bwtf.  Co.,  Chicago,  III, 

ALFALFA  HAY. 

The  remarkable  developmeut  in  the  West  of  the  species  of  hay 
known  as  alfalfa,  within  the  past  few  years,  can  not  fail  to  interest  the 
farmer  immigrant  Special  attention  is  now  given  here  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  crop,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  success.  It  is  a  plant  of 
wonderful  power  of  growth.    As  a  rule,  three  cuttings  a  season  are 
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made  in  the  North  and  five  in  the  South,  which  will  average,  for  the 
season,  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  to  each  cutting. 

It  is  a  species  of  lucern,  a  perennial,  an  enormously  prolific  grower, 
containing  a  very  high  percentage  of  nutritive  matter,  and  is  of  such 
a  hardy,  aggressive  character  that  once  it  is  firmly  rooted  it  requires 
little  attention  other  than  an  occasional  irrigation  and  harvesting  of 
the  heavy  crop  of  hay  which  it  produces.  It  is  the  fodder  plant  of  this 
region  and  the  one  factor  that  will  permit  stock  raising  and  fattening 
to  be  successfully  carried  on  upon  modern  scientific  principles,  in  what 
has  heretofore  been  known  as  the  "  arid  region." 

Formerly,  from  the  want  of  some  cheap  fattening  food,  the  far  West 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  States  for  its  fattened  beef. 
Cattle  were  shipped  from  New  Mexico  to  Kansas  or  Missouri,  fed  there 
on  com,  and  then  sent  back  as  beef  in  refrigerator  cars,  to  be  eaten, 
perhaps,  close  to  the  place  in  New  Mexico  from  where  a  few  months 
previously,  the  thin  ox  had  been  shipped,  thus  necessitating  a  double 
journey  of  600  to  1,000  miles,  and  an  additional  expense  of  4  to  6  cents 
per  pound  for  carriage  alone.  To-day  a  good  percentage  of  the  beef 
eaten  in  New  Mexico  is  fattened  here  on  alfalfa,  and  in  the  future,  as 
more  land  is  placed  under  irrigation,  the  proportion  will  be  largely 
increased,  for  the  profits  are  necessarily  large,  the  cost  of  the  double 
journey  of  the  corn-fed  beef  being  so  greatly  in  favor  of  the  New  Mexico 
farmer. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater,  revolution  is  being  brought  about 
by  alfalfa,  enabling  New  Mexico  farmers  to  breed  high-grade  and 
thoroughbred  bulls.  Formerly  ranchmen  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Middle  States  for  the  large  number  of  high-class  bulls  they  required 
for  the  improvement  of  their  herds.  The  acclimatization  of  these  upon 
the  Western  plains  was  accompanied  by  enormous  loss,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  great  difference  in  climate  and  pasture.  To-day,  with  the  aid  of 
alfalfa,  breeding  such  cattle  is  fast  becoming  an  important  industry  m 
New  Mexico.  The  climate  here  being  the  same  and  the  grass  similar 
to  that  upon  the  great  cattle  ranges,  the  mortality  during  acclimatiza- 
tion is  slight,  and  cattlemen  willingly  give  a  higher  price  for  a  New 
Mexico  than  for  an  eastern  bred  bull.  % 

Another  important  consideration  to  the  advantagci  of  this  grass  is 
that  as  cattle  can  largely  depend  upon  the  nutritious  native  grasses 
during  the  winter,  the  New  Mexico  farmer  has  three  great  factors  in  his 
favor:  First,  a  higher  value  for  what  he  raises;  second,  less  cost  of 
production;  and  third,  a  practically  unlimited  market  at  his  door,  with 
no  heavy  freight  charges  to  pay  when  shipping  to  the  buyer — a  com- 
bination of  advantages  that  must  soon  drive  his  Eastern  competitor 
oat  of  the  market,  and  leave  alone  in  his  hands  a  large  and  profitable 
business. 

For  all  these  reasons  there  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  an  im- 
mense demand  for  alfalfa  for  cattle  raising  purposes. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  hog  raising,  and  with  equal  force.  It 
^ill  doubtless  sound  strangely  to  the  Eastern  farmer  to  be  told  that 
hogs  are  here  fattened  for  the  market  on  alfalfa  hay,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  and  the  meat  thus  produced  is  fully  equal,  if  not  better  than 
corn-fattened  pork.  It  seems  to  be  as  good  for  hogs  as  for  cattle.  It  is 
becoming  the  rule  here,  and  such  hogs  conimand  high  prices,  as  **  hog 
cholera"  is  not  know©  in  these  mesa  regions. 

Alfalfa  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  when  once  sown  will  last  for  many 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  it  is  profitable  to  keep  the  same 
neld  in  alfalfa,  but  there  are  many  instances  of  land  that  has  borne 
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crops  of  alfalfa  for  twenty  years,  and  even  for  a  longer  i>enod,  witboat 
showing  any  signs  of  depreciation. 

The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  February,  on  land  already  seeded  t4> 
wheat,  and  oats  are  also  frequently  sown  with  the  alfalfa  in  order  to  aet 
as  a  shade  to  the  young  plants.  But  quite  as  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  sowing  tlie  alfnlfa  alone.  The  seed  may  also  be  put  in  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  September.  The  young  plants  will  soon  appear 
above  the  ground  and  will  continue  to  grow,  in  roots  if  not  in  leaf, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  cost  of  seeding  an  ^icre  of  land,  from  an  estimate  made  in  the 
Mesilla  Valley  with  alfalfa  is  us  follows: 

Plowing  and  harrowing $5.00 

Drilling  Heed 1.25 

Making  borders  for  irrigation 2. 50 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  seed,  at  8  cents 2. 00 

Total 10.75 

The  annual  expense  will  be: 

Cutting,  rakingr,  gathering,  and  stacking  3^  tons,  at  $1 $3. 50 

Irrigating  six  times,  at  15  cents 90 

Water  per  acre 75 

Cleaning  lateral  ditches 50 

Baling  3*  tons,  at  $1.^5 4.72 

Hauling  to  railroad  3^  tons 3. 5C 

Total 13.87 

This  makes  the  cost  of  the  hay  in  the  stack  $1.60  per  ton  and  not 
quite  $4  baled  and  delivered  on  cars.  Hitherto  most  of  the  alfalfa  has 
been  sold  as  hay,  but  much  better  returns  are  obtained  by  feeding  it  to 
live  stock  for  raising  hogs  and  dairy  produce,  which  undoubte<lly  CM>n- 
stitute  the  best  products  for  the  farmer.  Alfalfa  usually  gives  four 
cuttings  in  the  year,  but  with  care  and  plenty  of  water  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  five  cuttings,  yielding  altogether  6  or  6  tons  of  hay. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  somewhat  slovenly  method  of  farming  and  the 
occasional  lack  of  water,  the  writer  places  the  average  yield  in  th« 
valley  at  3 J  tons  per  acre. 

MAKKS   GOOD  PORK. 

Wherever  alfalfa  can  be  raised,  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  pork 
and  bacon  can  be  produced,  for  alfalfa  gives  growth  to  the  muscle, 
making  the  lean  meat  that  is  tlie  best  and  sells  the  best.  And  while 
growing  in  the  alfalfa  fields  the  hogs  get  the  exercise  needed  for 
healthy  development.  Wherever  it  will  grow  it  may  be  made  a  highly 
profitable  crop  and  one  that  will  get  out  of  the  swine  industry  its 
biggest  possible  results. 

RANGE  GRASSES. 

There  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  plants  indigenous  to 
New  Mexico  that,  curing  on  the  stalk,  without  cutting  or  labor  of  man, 
comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  valuable  fattening  food  for  range  stock. 
A  short  description  of  each  is  given  below. 

The  majority  of  the  native,  uncultivated  forage  plants  of  New  Mexico 
are  grasses,  ami  the  others,  such  as  soto!  and  prickly  pear,  impress  one 
as  rather  queer  stock  foods.  The  grasses  of  this  class  belong  to  two 
different  groups — those  which  grow  in  the  moist  and  alkaline  soils  of 
the  valleys  and  those  which  are  found  on  the  mesas,  and  whose  only 
supply  of  moisture  is  the  little  rain  that  falls  during  the  year.    Where 
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irrigation  is  possible  the  best  of  all  forage  plants — alfalfa— can  be  raised 
in  sach  great  abundance  that  the  cultivation  of  few  other  hay  or  fodder 
crops  Is  attempted. 

Hilaria  mutica  (Galleta  grass). — This  gra^s  is  found  principally  upon 
tlie  high  planes  on  both  slopes  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  It  is  also 
known  in  localities  as  ^^ black  gramma;''  is  a  perennial  grass,  spread- 
ing by  means  of  thick,  scaly,  underground  stems,  the  roots  of  which 
are  very  nutritious,  and  stock  seem  to  relish  them. 

Pofspalum  distichuni  (joint  grass). — This  grass  is  also  known  as  ^^knot 
grass"  in  some  localities.  It  is  adapted  to  warm,  moist  .soils  of  alkaline 
tendency,  and  in  New  Mexico  is  most  abundant  on  low  lands  that  are 
flooded  occasionally,  and  upon  the  ditch  banks  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  cut  by  the  natives,  to  be  fed  green  to  stock  before  corn  has  matured. 
This  grass  is  said  to  have  some  medi<'inal  qualities. 

Erio€hloapunctffta(Rnm\l). — Irrigated  but  uncultivated  fields  usually 
produce  an  abundant  crop  of  the  above-named  grass  each  season .  After 
the  com  is  **laid  by,"  or  during  what  little  rain  we  have  in  the  sum- 
iper,  this  grass  appears  in  the  cornfields,  along  the  ditch  banks  and  the 
fence  rows,  and  makes  very  rapid  growth  during  the  hot  days  of 
August  and  September.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  seed,  and  will 
res^  the  ground  eivch  year.  Land  once  seeded  with  it  would  produce 
a  crop  of  fair  hay  after  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  taken  oti',  and,  so  fiir  as 
judged  from  an  analysis,  should  be  a  valuable  forage  ])lant. 

Panicum  crusgalli  (barnyard  grass). — This  rapidly  growing  annual 
is  widely  naturalized  over  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  United 
Btates.  As  is  indicated  by  its  great  geographical  range,  it  has  great 
powers  of  adaptation  to  climatjc  <;ondition  and  is  very  variable,  two 
well-marked  varieties  being  recognized.  It  varies  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  5  feet  and  over,  but  the  usual  height  is  3  feet.  The  natives 
cut  this  grass  and  feed  it  to  their  stock  while  green,  before  the  corn 
matures.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  grass 
as  a  hay  crop.  Some  think  it  very  valuable,  while  others  think  it 
worthless.  It  would  be  excellent  to  feed  with  alfalfa,  and  the  two 
properly  mixed  would  make  a  firs^class  combination. 

Panicum  ohtusum  (grapevine  mesquite). — This  is  one  of  the  native 
Southwestern  grasses,  found  generally  in  the  rich,  loamy  bottoms  of  the 
river  coui*ses,  very  rarely  appearing  on  the  mesas.  It  it  a  perennial 
which  spreads  rapidly,  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  produces  a  rather 
strict  panicle  of  flowers.  Stock  seems  to  relish  it.  It  does  not  grow 
tall  enough  to  cut  for  hay,  but  would  make  a  very  fine  pasture  grass  if 
supplieii  with  water;  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  great  vitality  would 
tend  to  prevent  its  being  tramped  out  by  stock. 

Muhlenhergia  texana  (Texas  drop-seed  grass). — This  is  a  perennial, 
growing  upon  the  mesas  and  the  dry  rocky  hillsides.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  "grama  grass,"  and  is  probably  as  valuable  as  any  of 
the  true  grama  grasses;  it  is  also  called  *' mesquite  grass."  This  plant 
rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  but  it  is  a  grass  that  is  much  relished 
by  stock  on  the  range.  Occasionally,  wlien  the  summer  rains  have 
been  heavy,  it  is  cut,  cured,  and  baled  along  with  the  grama  grasses 
and  others,  and  makes  a  very  valuable  hay. 

Lycurm  phalaroides, — This  is  a  common  grass,  and  is  usually  found 
on  the  rocky  ridges  and  hills  of  the  plains,  and  not  rarely  in  the  moun- 
^ins.  It  has  been  collected  at  an  altitude  in  New  Mexico  of  over  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  grows  in  bumthes  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  a  height  of  18  inches.  It  would  only  be  valuable  for  stock 
when  fed  with  something  containing  much  protein  and  fat. 
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I^orobolus  airoides  (boDcb  grass). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all 
the  native  grasses  in  the  western  United  States,  and  is  foand  in  all  arid 
portions  orthe  Bocky  Mountain  region  from  Montana  to  Texas  and  west 
to  California.  It  is  perennial,  forming  dense  tnssocks  on  fiat,  dry,  alka- 
line plains.  While  it  is  of  no  value  as  hay,  it  is  considered  a  good  pas- 
ture grass  in  some  sections,  and  it  certainly  is  of  great  value  uik>u  those 
alkaline  "flats,"  which  will  support  few  other  kinds  of  vegetation,  since 
it  flourishes  in  such  localities,  and  stock  relish  it. 

Dr.  Rothrock  says  that  this  grass  and  another  closely  related  species 
(S.  cryptandrus)  furnish  a  fiber  which  might  be  utilized  in  making  paper 
or  cordage. 

Bouteloua  oligostachya  (blue  grama). — This  is  the  common  grama,  and 
is  also  known  as  "mesquite  grass"  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
"buffalo  grass"  (Buchloe  dactyloides)^  which  with  it  at  one  time  tbrmed 
the  bulk  of  the  pasturage  upon  the  Western  plains  and  ranges.  With 
the  increased  number  of  animals  upon  the  ranges  these  grasses  are 
being  somewhat  killed  out,  since  they  are  very  rarely  allowed  to  seed, 
and  thus  few  new  plants  are  product  each  season.  It  is  a  perennial, 
growing  in  small  dense  clumps.  It  is  not  considered  a  very  good  grass 
for  hay,  but  it  is  frequently  cut  and  cured  when  standing  with  other 
grasses,  but  as  a  pasture  grass  it  is  probably  the  best  of  all  native 
grasses.  It  is  not  easily  tramped  out  and  requires  only  a  small  amount 
of  water.  It  grows  ra[)idly  and  cures  standing,  and  stock  prefer  it  to 
almost  any  other  rough  food  even  when  dry. 

Bouteloua  polystachya  (six- weeks  grama). — This  is  a  common  name 
applied  to  two  species  of  the  genus  Bouteloua,  which  are  quite  common 
and  similar  in  character,  and  the  two  usually  appear  together.  Both 
are  annuals,  and  spring  up  in  the  open  mesas  jast  after  the  summer 
rains,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  maturing  in  about  six  weeks.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  grasses,  plains  that  were  entirely  bare  will  turn  green 
and  become  valuable  pasture  land  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  considered 
a  very  nutritious  grass  for  stock. 

Bouteloua  eripoda  (woolly  jointed  grama). — This  grass  is  also  known 
as  the  "black  grama,"  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  native  forage  of 
this  district.  It  is  somewhat  diflferent  from  the  other  perennial  gramas 
in  habit,  growing  more  like  the  six- weeks  gramas.  It  does  not  grow  in 
bunches  or  clumps,  but  is  rather  diffuse.  It  gets  the  name  of  "woolly 
jointed  grama"  from  the  fact  that  the  internodes  or  "joints"  of  the 
stems  are  thickly  covered  with  silvery  white  hairs.  Late  in  the  season 
the  stems  become  dark  colored,  and  from  this  gets  the  name  of  "black 
grama."  The  analysis  of  this  grass  indicates  that  it  is  not  so  good  a 
food  as  most  of  the  other  grasses,  since  it  is  particularly  poor  in  protein. 

Bouteloua  curtipundula  (tall  grama). — The  tall  grama  or  "hairy  mes- 
quite  grass"  is  perhai)8  the  most  widely  distributed  of  any  of  the  grama 
grasses,  being  reported  from  nearly  all  of  the  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  and  from  several  east  of  it.  It  is  usually  found  on  rocky 
hillsides  and  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  though  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the-  valleys  and  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
having  a  vertical  range  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  It  cures  as 
other  native  grasses  do,  and  is  considered  a  valuable  feed  by  stockmen 
Stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  readily.  It  is  irequently  cut  with  other  grasses 
by  those  who  use  and  sell  wild  hay  in  this  Territory,  It  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  good  authority  as  an  addition  to  the  pasture  grasses  of 
Tennessee,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  Southern 
States  and  to  be  much  prized. 

Eremochloe  Jcingii  Watson. — ^This  is  a  small  grass.     It  seems  to  be 
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well  fitted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  high,  dry,  and  hot  plains.  It 
produces  a  crop  every  season,  no  matter  how  little  rain  falls.  Its  natri- 
tive  ratio  of  1  to  ll.(>  is  ranch  better  than  that  of  corn  stover,  and  indi- 
cates that  it  may  be  a  moderately  good  food.  The  plant  is  small  and 
tough,  and  stock  seem  to  eat  it  only  when  there  is  nothing  else  left.  Its 
main  value  appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  produce  a 
crop  when  other  grasses  fail. 

JJuttichlis  spicata  (salt  grass). — This  is  the  true  salt  grass  (also  known 
as  alkaline  grass),  and  it  certainly  deserves  either  name,  since  it  forms 
a  thick  sod  over  these  marshy,  alkaline  ''flats''  and  "draws,"  which 
are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  this  Western  country.  It 
grows  well  where  alkali  covers  the  surface  of  the  land  with  a  thick, 
white  crust,  provided  there  be  suflBcient  water  to  supply  its  needs.  It 
is  cut  in  somc^  localities,  making  a  poor  hay,  but  in  this  Territory,  as  far 
as  is  known,  it  is  only  used  for  a  pasture  grass.  Animals  eat  it  readily 
while  it  is  green,  but  it  should  not  be  fed  by  itself. 

A  description  of  a  nnmber  of  other  varieties  of  forage  plants  might 
be  given  if  it  were  not  for  lack  of  space,  and  I  will  only  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Millo  maize  and  Kaf&r  corn,  Italian 
millet.  Pearl  millet,  alfalfa  (on  which  quite  an  article  appears  in  this 
book),  mesquite,  tornillo,  prickly  pear,  and  sotol. 

I  mention  these  grasses  more  fully  than  I  would  do,  because  in  many 
instances  the  newcomer  in  New  Mexico  is  impressed  by  the  apparently 
barren  stretches  of  mesa  which  surround  the  valleys.  H«»  is  told  that 
stock  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  our  Territory,  and  he 
immediately  wonders  where  the  food  of  all  these  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  is  obtained.  But  the  dry,  barren  mesa  produces  much  valuable 
forage,  and,  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  stock  upon  the  range, 
the  animals  have  acquired  the  habit  of  eating  anything  in  the  way  of 
vegetable  matter  which  is  at  all  digestible  or  nutritious. 

BEET  SUGAR  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  pronounced  success  in  beet-sugar  production  in  the  Pecos  Valley 
has  occasioned  widespread  popular  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  throughout  New  Mexico. 

During  the  past  three  years,  from  beet  seed  furnished  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Las  Cruces,  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  the  Terri- 
tory have  been  raising  sugar  beets  with  uniform  success.  The  fact  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  on  all  the  valley  lands  in  New  Mexico,  with 
irrigation,  may  be  grown  the  finest  crops  of  sugar  beets  of  the  most 
satisfactory  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

It  appears  that  beets  of  large  size,  of  small  sugar  content,  may  be 
grown  almost  anywhere  with  the  ordinary  attention  given  to  a  crop  of 
corn  or  potatoes;  but  special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be 
Tiecesftary  to  produce  a  crop  of  beets  rich  enough  in  sugar  to  be  profit- 
able for  purposes  of  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  determining  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  these  conditions,  our  Territory  has  occasion  for 
congratulation  in  the  zeal  and  good  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Las  Cruces. 

Throughout  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  from  El  Paso  to  the  Colorado 
hue,  results  appear  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  the  central  portion 
of  the  Territory,  in  the  high  valley  region  about  Santa  Fe,  the  condi- 
^ons  of  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  specially  suited  to  this  crop. 
Here  the  nniibrm  temperature,  and  almost  perpetual  sunshine  during 
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the  prowing  season,  seems  to  develop  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  beet  than  in  almost  any  other  section  of  the  United  States  in  which 
tests  have  been  made.  It  appears  from  test-s  made  at  the  experimental 
station  last  year  that  Santa  Fe  grown  beets  weighing  over  10  x>onDds 
tested  over  12  per  cent  sugar  content,  and  smaller  beets  of  less  than  20 
ounces  contained  more  than  20  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  yield  per  acre  with  irrigation  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
care  and  skill  in  cultivation  and  in  handling  the  crop  under  oar  condi- 
tions of  climate.  The  tendency  in  overirrigation  is  to  produce  a  large 
beet  of  small  sugar  content.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  prevailing 
sandy  clay  soil  about  Santa  Fe,  from  10  to  12  tons  of  small  beets  of 
large  sugar  content  may  be  grown  with  even  less  water  for  irrigation 
than  is  usually  given  an  average  crop  of  corn.  For  sugar  making  the 
beet  most  desired  should  weigh  less  than  20  ounces  and  contain  more 
than  1")  percent  of  sugar;  and  for  the  raising  of  this  beet  New  Mexico 
has  the  necessary  soil,  sunshine,  water,  and  cheap  labor  to  successfully 
grow  in  almost  any  quantity  desired.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  prodnc  ion  of 
sugar  beets  of  superior  quality  that  New  Mexico  invites  the  attention 
of  the  sugar-making  interest  in  the  country;  her  railroad  facilities  for 
delivering  beets  at  a  common  point  centrally  located  for  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  sugar  in  the  Territory  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Both  at  Santa 
Fe  and  at  Albuquerque  may  be  located  sugar  factories,  convenient  to 
the  ample  supply  of  good  water,  cheap  fuel,  the  best  of  limestone  in 
unlimited  su])ply  for  factory  use,  and  reliable  local  labor.  The  iiio 
Grande  Valley,  and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe,  has 
been  the  home  of  a  native  population  for  many  generations  accus- 
tomed to  small  truck  farming  and  gardening  with  irrigation,  and  are 
already  skilled  in  the  light  labor  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  all  or  so  many  of  the  conditions  forsuccessful 
beet  sugar  production  may  be  found  in  the  same  locality. 

Nature  has  indeed  been  generous  in  endowing  New  Mexico  in  this 
particular  interest. 

GYPSUM. 

In  south  Santa  Fe  County,  in  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  places  in  New  Mexico,  are  to  be  found  large  deposits  of  tiiis 
mineral.  In  Donna  Ana  County,  on  the  San  Angustin  Plains,  theie 
exists  the  largest  deposit  of  gypsum  known  in  the  world,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pure  character.  The  location  of  this  deposit  is  unique.  The 
San  Angustin  Plain  is  about  150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  ;<0  to  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  Near  Whiteoaks,  in  Lin- 
coin  County,  in  the  midst  of  this  plain,  is  the  crater  of  an  ancient 
volcano,  the  lava  from  which  has  flown  in  a  southerly  direction  like  a 
stream  of  water  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  varying  in  width  from, 
one  half  to  3  miles.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  stream  of  lava  there 
is  a  email  stream  of  salt  water  flowing  into  a  salt  lake,  about  1  mile  in 
width,  and  IJ  miles  in  length.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  lake  the 
bed  of  gypsum  begins,  and  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  down  the 
center  of  the  plain,  adjoining  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  river  bed, 
almost  without  a  break  for  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  gypsum  bed 
varies  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width.  It  is  granulated  in  character,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  seems  to  be  piled  up  on  the  plain  like  snow- 
drifts, requiring  no  labor  for  mining  or  for  handling.  I  can  not  more 
accurately  describe  its  appearance  than  by  comparing  it  to  granulated 
sugar.    If  you  should  take  granulated  sugar  in  one  hand  and  the  gyp- 
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sam  in  the  other  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other  by  sight 
or  touch.  The  body  of  gypsum  stands  from  10  to  40  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain,  and  the  line  is  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  sand  upon 
the  ocean  beach. 

OABBONATE  AND  SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  extensive  deposit  of  gypsum  upon  the 
west,  and  in  what  is  apparently  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  or  lake, 
exists  a  dei>o.sit  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  carrying  about  15 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  20  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda,  4  per 
cent  of  borax,  the  remainder  being  mostly  moisture  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  This  deposit  is  about  1  mile  wide  and  5  miles  in  length.  Its 
depth  is  unknown.  At  from  2  to  4  feet  below  the  surface  water  is 
encountered,  which  is  largely  impregnated  with  these  minerals  and 
with  chloride  of  sodium.  Explorations  have  been  made  in  several 
places  throughout  the  deposits  by  driving  down  tubes  to  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  30  feet  without  discovering  any  change  in  the  character  of 
the  deposit. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda  near  Man- 
zano,  in  the  county  of  Valencia,  and  near  Wagon  Mound,  in  the  county 
of  Mora. 

KAOUN  AND  FIRE  CLAYS. 

These  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  places  in  the  Territory.  The  most  notable  deposit  of  Are  clay 
worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  situated  near  Socorro,  in  Socorro 
County.  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  large  deposit  of  kaolin 
and  fire  clays  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe  of  superior  quality.  Eflforts 
are  now  being  made  to  utilize  these  clays  at  the  Territorial  prison.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  also  found  a  considerable  bed  of  graphite, 
aod  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  extensively  worked, 

ALUM. 

A  large  deposit  of  alum  has  been  opened  on  the  Gila  Biver.  It  is 
reported  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  is  now  being  worked  to 
some  extent.  With  proper  railroad  facilities  these  alum  beds  and  the 
bedb  of  gypsum  and  soda,  heretofore  referred  to,  would  become  the 
most  productive  properties  in  the  Territory, 

PEECIOUS  STONES. 

In  describing  the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico,  the  native  pre- 
cious stones  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  they  are  steadily  rising  in  pop- 
ular estimation  and  production. 

Traditionally  this  Territory  has  been  noted  as  having  produced  some 
remarkable  gems,  and  recejt  developments  are  proving  the  older  rec- 
ords to  have  been  correct.  It  is  only  recently  that  scientific  research 
and  skilled  labor  have  been  directed  to  this  purpose.  The  result  is  a 
steady  increase  of  expert  prospecting  and  labor  in  development,  which, 
thou<:h  only  fairly  begun,  has  resulted  in  finding  many  varieties  of 
precious  and  semiprecious-stones. 

The  estimated  production  and  value  of  gems  up  to  the  year  1890  can 
be  found  in  the  census  reports  of  that  year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  amount  and  the  value  thereof  are  understated,  the  £EU}ilities 
for  correct  and  ftdl  information  being  limited. 
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Since  that  time  the  aoDnal  product  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is 
still  increasing.  Diligent  prospecting  has  revealed  new  dei)osits,  and 
the  industry  bids  fair  at  present  to  become  a  large  item  in  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  gems  found  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  emer- 
alds, there  being  one  now  cut  in  Santa  Fe  which  weighs  1  karat  and 
is  of  fine  quality.  Many  other  smaller  ones  have  been  found,  although 
no  expert  search  has  been  made  for  them  thus  far.  A  very  recent  find, 
next  in  value, is  a  gem  resembling  tlie  ruby  in  respect  of  color,  brilliancy, 
and  hardness.  Of  these,  quantities  are  found  frequently  dissociated 
with  peridots  and  garnets,  but  differing  from  the  latter  in  being  harder 
and  of  a  different  specific  gravity  and  form  of  crystallization.  The  range 
of  color  is  from  a  light  rose  or  pink  to  that  of  a  bright  red  garnet. 
Though  no  very  large  ones  have  been  found,  yet  gems  cut  from  those 
found  have  sold  at  $20  to  $50  each,  while  their  numbers  and  merits  have 
made  them  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  list  of  precious  stones  of  New 
Mexico,  which  must,  when  more  widely  known,  create  for  them  a  large 
demand. 

The  turquoise  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  too  well  known  to  require 
an  extended  description.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  while  some 
of  these  gems  have  been  famed  in  Europe  for  centuries,  yet  in  the  United 
States  they  have  never  met  the  appreciation  their  merits  and  rank  as 
gems  deserve  until  the  last  few  years;  now  they  are  in  great  demand, 
having  been  pronounced  by  experts  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Per- 
sian turquoise.  There  are  single  gems  from  Santa  Fe  County,  now  in 
New  York,  held  as  high  as  $4,000,  and  some  in  Santa  Fe  of  nearly  equal 
size  and  quality. 

This  sudden  appreciation  has  given  a  stimulus  to  further  research, 
resulting  in  finding  large  turquoise  deposits  near  Silver  City,  in  the 
Hatchitas  and  Cow  Spring  mountains,  of  great  merit.  One  of  tlie  new 
discoveries  is  phenomenally  large,  considering  quantity  of  production, 
size,  and  color  of  stones  found  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  are  found  native  euclase;  the  so-called 
Montana  sapphires,  garnets,  milk  and  fire  opals,  peridots,  a  great  variety 
of  fine  agates,  besides  petrified  woods,  fit  for  inlaying,  mosaic  work,  or 
jewelry.  Gold  and  silver  quartz  valuable  for  fine  work  in  jewelry  are 
produced  from  various  mines. 

COAL. 

Chief  among  them  is  that  of  coal,  of  which  there  are  large  beds  of 
bituminous  situated  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  Territory,  and  an 
extensive  body  of  anthracite  coal  near  Cerrillos,  in  southern  Santa  Fe 
County. 
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FINANCIAL. 

Quarterlif  staiement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico  foi  tne  fourth  quarter  of 
the  for  tif -He  rent  k  fiscal  year^  heginning  November  30, 1896,  and  ended  February  27, 1897. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances 

Nov.  28, 

1896. 


Intereet  fimd 

License 

Penitentiary  carrent-expeDae  fund  . . 

Salai-y  fund 

Court  f a  nd 

MiAcellaneons  fund 

Compenaation-of-aasesAors  fund 

Transportation  of  convict*   

X>«ficit  fond,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. 

University  of  New  Mexico 

A^ricaliural  college 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

NnwMexioo Insane  ARvlum-.- 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branch  agriooltural  experiment  sta- 
tion  

Cattle  indemnity  fund I 

Sc  hool  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  | 
fiscal  vear 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  year. . 

Territorial  purposes,  forty -sixth  fis- 
cal year ' 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth  1 
fiscal  year 

Deficiency  fund,  forty-sixth   fiscal 
year 

Special  court  fund 

liormal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 
City) 

Normal   school.  New   Mexico    (Las 
Vezas).  

T«rritorial    purposes,    forty -seventh 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty -seventh 
fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial    purposes,     forty -eighth 
fiscal  3'ear 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth 
fiscal  year 


$5, 847. 78 

687.91 

3, 615. 26 

8.097.81 

157. 85 

7,478.81 

1, 748. 01 

388.91 

38.80 

4. 221. 46 

397.90 

110.64 

837.29 

29.18 

66.25 

2, 748. 40 

236.70 

1, 226. 19 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


Transfers! 
to  funds. 


Transfers 
troiu 
funds. 


$116.04  $2,916.94 
2, 610. 03 

1. 788. 52 


1,684.00 

*3,'m6i' 


4.30 
11.18 
2.14 
2.14 
9.71 

18.06 
4,  748. 23 


1, 835. 56 

55  16 

2, 379. 71 


3. 124. 52 
2,061.42 
2,010.41 
4,455.36 


2.555.69 
357.13  ' 


2, 039. 06 
510.74  ' 


Payments  Balances 
during  Feb.  27, 
quarter.        1897. 


$6,960.58 
2, 186. 59 
2, 387. 98 
7,901.67 


6, 863. 27 

4, 138. 64 

339.74 


1,00«.00 
j  3,  443. 99 


$2,920.18 

1, 091. 35 

3, 015. 80 

3,715.70 

213.01 

3,995.25 

918.98 

315.29 


.1  66.25 

.1  5,308.27 

.!  101.80 

.;  2,011.17 


1,410.28 
1,501.17 
1, 123  19 
1, 886.  80 
38.89 

18  06 

2. 188. 36 

i:u.  90 

1,  770. 71 


$357. 13 


154.60 


2,039.06 
510. 74 


544.63 
2,534.99  I 

104. 16  , 

389.96  ' 


21.86     1,976.36  ' 


Total 


920.46 
546.99 
159.52 


21.  a5  I 
7,492.49  I 
2, 185. 24  I 

48,755.71  ' 
14.293.29 


1.976.36 


1, 901. 49 


43,306.36  I  90,748.60  |27,037.47   27,037.47   56,205.50 


7, 492. 49 
2, 185. 24 


14. 452. 81 


487. 19 

1, 247. 02 

961.29 


5. 851. 92 


834.17 
2, 047. 80 

855. 36 

1,426.78 


2, 821. 95 
43,450.78 


77, 849. 36 


BECAPITULATION . 

Balances  November  28, 1896 $43,300.36 

Beoeipts  during  quarter - 90,748.50 


Babmces  February  27, 1897 77,849.36 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $2,929.62 

Ban k  of  Commerce,  A 1  buq uerq ue 2,160.43 

Firat  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 11,032.16 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque. 11,539.47 

Taoe  Omnty  Bank 5,027.84 

New  Mezioo  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Oouipauy 2,385.37 

SflB  Mlgnel  National  Bank    11,784.13 

First  K«tional  Bank  of  Raton 6,979.48 

Bank  of  Boswell 6,079  94 

Narional  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 17.413.43 

Wertem  National  Bank  of  New  York 375.94 

Caflhttems 141.55 


Total 77,849.36 

Fonda  not  available 2,385  37 

Fonda  available 75,463.99 

Bedoct  interest  due 17,413.43 


Free  cash  balance 58,050.66 
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Quarterly  aiatement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
forty-eighth  fisoal  year,  beginning  March  i,  1897 f  and  ended  May  S9, 1897, 


Title  of  fund  or  aooount. 


Interest  fund . 
Licences . 


Pcnitentiarv  current-expense  fund  . 

Salary  funcl 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Cumpensation-of-assessom  fund 

TrMnsportation  of  convicts 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion  

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  f u  nd 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-flfth 
fiscal  vear 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  year. 

Territorial  purposes,  forty  sixth  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty -sixth 
fiscal  year 

Deficiency  faud 

Special  court  fund 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 
City) 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Las 
Vegas) 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sev- 
enth fiscal  vear 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty -eighth 
fiscal  year 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Bills  payable 


Balances 

Mar.l. 

1897. 


$2,920.18  i 

1,091.35  I 

3,015.80  I 

3, 715.  70  ; 

213.01  ' 

3, 995. 25 

018.98  I 

315. 29  ' 

1,410.28 

1,501.17 

1, 123. 19 

1,8 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 

$9.19 
1, 970.  M 

74.00 
2, 220. 60 


T^^.f^M  .Transfers'  Payments  I  Balanoea 
IJ^iSr  from  !  during  I  May  29, 
'  to  ftinds.  I    f„„^^       quartei.  '     '^ 


1897. 


;$13, 1 


).82 


1, 147. 37 


.05 
.47 
.03 
30,000.03 
.45 


15,697.30  j. 

10,945.07    . 

390.02  L 

16,709.88    . 


$13,930.00     $2,839.19 
2.000.00  '     1,061.49 


10,485.53 
8,362.06 
296.80 
8,478.76 
1,589.40 
1,477.37 


1,574.98    

ttSO.Ol  1 

636.04  I I     1.501.17 

6:M.84    ,     1,675.00 

1,425.78  , 8,983.46 


8,301.57 

8, 519. 31 

304. 2:t 

12.226.37 

476.95 

412.90 

2.369.34 

636.51 

18:<.06 

29.829.15 

39.  t4 


Total 77,849.36 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  March  1,  1897 $77,849.36 

Receipts  during  quarter 139, 522. 20 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 217,37L66 

Payments  during  quarter 73,718.19 

Balances  May  29, 1897 •  143,658.37 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $88,102.02 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Albuquerque 2, 176. 48 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 8,0rt».82 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 8, 617. 73 

Taos  County  Bank 5.062.78 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 2, 385. 87 

San  Miguel  National  Bank 8,186.76 

First  National  Rank  of  Raton 6,030.28 

Bank  of  Roswell 6,131.29 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 9,463.61 

Western  National  Bank  of  New  York 875.94 

Cash  items 82.35 

Total 143,658.87 

Funds  not  available ; 2,385.37 


Funds  available 141,268.00 

Deduct  interest  due 9,463.61 


Free  cash  balance 181,804.39 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico  for  the  second  quarter  of 
the  forty-eighth  fiscal  year,  beginning  May  Slj  1897  f  and  ended  August  £8,  1897, 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances 
May  31, 


Interest  fund 

Lit  ensea 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fiind. 

Sabuy  fnndl 

Coortfond 

H  i8cel1an«ou8  fund 

Crnnpeneation  of  asseMora  fund  — 

Transportation  of  conTicta 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agrionltural  college 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branchagricultural  experiment  Bta- 

tion 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Deficitfund,  forty-second  fiscal  year. 
Deficiency  fond,  forty-sixth  fi>0iil 

year 

Special  court  f  nnd 

Normal  school.  New  Mexico  (Silver 

City) 

Normal  school.  New  Mexico  (Las 

Ve^faB) 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-  I 

seventh  fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute ' 

Territorial   purposes,  forty-eighth  I 

fiscal  year 1 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-  1 

eighth  fiscal  year ' 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund I 

Bills  payable 

Corporation  fund 

The  legal  expense  fund ' 

United  States  annual  appropriation 

fiir  agricultural  college I 


$2,839.19 

1.061.49 

8. 301. 57 

8,  619. 31 

304.23 

12,  226. 37 

476.95 

412.90 

2, 369. 34 

636.51 

183.06 

29,329.15 

39.34 

18.93 

1,169.59 

386.44 

305.06 

154.60 

50.50 
2, 047. 80 

633.03 


650.03 


62, 295. 87 
8,600.00 


Total 143,653.37   112,848.83 


^^^^  1  Transfers 

nn/ii       t«  funds, 
quarter.   | 


Trans-   |Pa>^Tnen<8   Balances 
fers  from  i    during      Aug.  28, 
funds.       quarter.        1897. 


L 


$1,585.58 
1, 935. 25 
2, 497.  65 


4, 759. 26 


418. 57 


3, 659. 59 
1,066.11 


49,860.26 


14,551.07 
5,850.00 


558.00 


23, 000. 00 


$15,790.52   $17,247.50 

160.00 
12, 4H4. 24 


I 


8, 793. 44 

312. 11 

13, 372. 76 


1,266.78 
2, 677. 25 
1, 784.  82 

1. 784. 82 

4. 015. 83 


1,  784. 82 
1,784.82 


1,784.82 


.  $3, 659. 59 
1,066.11 


49, 860. 26 
14, 651. 07 


1,500.00 


69,137.03   69, 137.  ( 


11, 490,63 

9, 076. 60 

53.  27 

9, 376. 29 

2, 191. 88 

799.69 

2, 300. 00 

636.51 

750.00 

10, 614. 85 


18.93 

4, 613. 62 

218.80 

274.72 


382. 21 
497.07 
230. 43 
733.80 
56:1.07 
222.84 
392.56 
879.99 
746. 59 
784. 82 
217.88 
730. 13 
39.34 


37.  02  i 
752.34  I 
I 
1,204.46 

633.11 


1, 315. 28 
167.64 
448.91 
154.60 

22.48 
1,295.46 

1,213.39 

1, 784. 82 


2, 079. 46 

8,600.00 
447. 10 
269.75 


2, 434.  85 


66, 066. 41 


110.90 

1, 230. 25 

23,000.00 


83,836.53  172,065.67 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  May  31, 1807 $143,653.37 

Beoeipta  during  qniurter 112,848.83 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 256,  .502. 20 

Payments  during  quarter 83,836.53 

Balances  August  28, 1897 172, 665. 67 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

FirstNational  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $24,909.61 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2,193.02 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 29,742.92 

First  National  Bonk  of  Albuquerque 29, 740. 6 1 

Taos  Omn^  Bank 9,105.53 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 1,583.28 

San  Migael  National  Bank 29,798.45 

First  National  Bank  of  Baton 14,569.46 

Bank  of  Boswell 14,44*1.92 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 16,578.87 

Total 172,66,5.67 

Ponds  not  available 1,583.28 

Fonds  arsiUble 171,082.39 

Deduct  interest  due 16,578.87 

Free  cash  balance 154,503.62 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico  for  tJie  third  quarter  of  the 
forty-eighth  fiscal  year,  beginning  August  SOy  1897 ,  and  ended  November  S7y  1897. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances  Reoeipte  'riv«„„ft»^l  Trans-  Payments  Balances 
Aug.  30,  I  during  tI^*  51^1  'e™  from  daring  Nov.  27, 
18U7.         quarter,     brands.      f,^„^       |  quarter.       1897. 


Interest  fund 

Liceuses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund  . . 

Salary  fund 

Court  fund 

MiBcellaneona  fund 

Compensution  of  assessors  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Universit}'  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  Sch«>ol  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territoral  normal  institutes 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  year 
Deficiency  fund,  forty -sixth  fisial 

Special  court  fund  . .'- 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 

City)  

Normal    school.    New  Mexico    (Las 

Vegas) 

Territorialpurposes.  forty-seventhfis- 

cal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  foity  seventh 

fiscal  year 

New  Afexico  Milit^iry  Institute 

Territorial  purposes,  forty -eighth  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Corporation  fund 

The  legal  expense  fund 

Uniteu  States  annual  appropriatiou 

for  agricultural  college 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-ninth  fiscal 

year 

Territorial    institutions,    forty-ninth 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund 

Special  tax 

Sneep  sanitary  fund 


$3,298.831 $12,840.00  $6,841.(H 

163.00     2,417.84 

11,835.771    6,878.04 

9,320.481    5,332.44 

504. 15         123.  40 

8,060.40   11,039.30 


Total 172,665.67|    43,283.72   13,941.69   13,941.69  81,658.62134,390.77 


KECAPITULATION. 

Balances  August  30. 1897 $172,686.67 

Receipts  during  quarter 43, 283. 72 

TotJil  to  be  accounted  for 215,949.39 

Payments  during  quarter 81, 558. 62 

Balances  November  27,  1897 134,890.77 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $19,705.48 

Bank  ot  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2, 209. 86 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 22,940.79 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 22,950.91 

Taos  County  Bank 8,172.63 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 1, 583. 28 

San  Miguel  National  Bank 23,010.20 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 12,676.27 

Bankof  RoswoU 12,547.89 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 8,693.96 

Total 134,890.77 

Funds  not  available 1,683.28 

Funds  available 132,807.49 

Deduct  interest  due 8,603.96 

Free  cash  balance 124,213.53 
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Quarterly  Btaiement  of  tht  Territorial  treasurer  of  Netc  Mexico,  fourth  quarter  of  the 
forty-eighth  fiscal  year,  beginning  November  $9, 1897,  and  ending  March  5,  1898, 


Title  of  fond  or  acooant. 


Interest  fiuid 

Lioeoaes 

Peoiteniiary  correut  expense  fand 

Salary  fand 

Court  faud 

Miscellaneoas  fund 

CompensatioD  of  aaaessors  fond  ... 

Transportation  of  convicts 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricnltural  colleee 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Catt  le  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interests  on  deposits 

Deficit  fund,  fortv-seoond  fiscal  year. . 

Deficiency  fund,  forty-six  th  fiscal  year 

Special  court  fniid 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 
City) 

Normal  school,    Kew   Mexico  (Las 

„Vep») 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh 
fiscal  year 

Territonalinstitations,  forty-seventh 
fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  MiliUry  Institute 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fis- 
cal y  ear 

Territorial  Institutions,  forty-eighth 
fiscal  year 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Corporation  fund 


The  legal  exi>ense  fund 

United  States  annual  appropriation 

for  agricultural  college 

Territorial purposes.forty  ninth  fiscal 

year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-ninth 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund , 


Balances 

Not.  29. 

1897. 


$6,841. 

2,417. 

6,878. 

5,332. 

123. 

11.039. 

944. 

357. 

791. 

2,148. 

381. 

6,817. 

39. 

1,511. 


Beceipte 
during 
quarter. 


Transfers  '^'^Pi'if  "i^S?;?!!!^** 


$22,540.83 .$16, 

♦60.17, $2,344.73 


Balances 

Mar.  5. 

1898. 


28.34 


1,378. 

154. 

22. 

1,251. 


06 


2,397.30  14,504.51 
2,226.24  14,81ti.75. 
413. 26  . 
17, 217. 35 


4,607.55 


5,826.64 


769.81 


863.25 
963.25 


398.10 


1,998.67 
583.66 


12.60 


877.50'$12,604.37 

133.28 

882.23    15.894.51 

[.65   14,456.78 

477.95 


1,784.59 

3.029.76 

2.019.81 '    2, 

2,019.81 1, 

7,168.05 9, 

!  89.34.... 

4, 


918.6 
58.  C 

853.46;  20,390.50 

016.; 

357.6 

750.0 

148.0 


475. 


2, 019. 81 
2,019.81 


.2,019.81 


61,677.21 
97. 60: 


6,110.67 
1,786.23 
*    760.00 


227.75;. 

23,000.00! 1. 

567.48     60,200.60. 


249. 

28. 


67 
00 

07 

oo' 

82 

J- 


1, 536. 12 
1. 784. 59 
3, 071. 23 
2,019.81 
1,120.94 
3,509.52 


57|    3,088.80 

34, 

2, 147. 86 
..|  154.60 
48'  3. 00 

51'     1, 247. 61 


L86     1,044.20 
...I    2,383.06 


1,998.67 
I 
583.661. 


I 


6,110.67 

I 

1,786.23 


180.51 
40.52 

101. 33 
15.38 


17,746.46. 

4,479.00. 

10, 517. 78  . 

586.23. 


60. 768. 08 
17,926.97 


2, 417. 91 


3,225.92  58,351.29 
659. 00|        207.60 
227.75 


23.000.00 


4, 520. 42 

10.619.11 

601.61 


134, 390. 77   120, 666. 91|  91, 574. 15   91, 574. 15j  91, 276. 54 163,  781. 14 


RECAPITULATION. 


$134,390.77 
.  120,666.91 

.  255,057.08 
91.276.54 

.  163,781.14 


^POSITION  OK  FUNDS. 


;ompauy . 


.rk. 


$14. 

2, 
29, 
29, 

9. 

I, 
29, 
14, 
14, 
18, 


266.77 
220. 84 
503.89 
490.28 
734.07 
583.28 
476. 70 
772.  47 
641.71 
085. 13 


163, 781. 14 
1.583.28 

162. 197. 86 
18, 085. 13 

144, 112. 73 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico^  first  quarter  of  the  forty 
ninth  fiscal  year,  beginning  March  7, 1898,  and  ending  May  28,  1898, 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Interentfnnd 

Licfuses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund  . . . 

Salary  fund 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneoufl  fund 

Compennation  of  asseHRors  ftind 

Tranhportation  of  convicts 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Af^ricultural  college 

New  Mexico  SchoSof  Miuea 

New  Mexico  Inaane  A Hylum 

Cattle  intlemnity  fund 

luten'sts  on  deposits 

Dettcit  fund,  ftirty-second  fiscal  year. 
Deticiency  fund,  forty-sixtli  fiscal  year 

Special  court  fund . .' 

Wormal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 

City) 

Normal   school,    "New    Mexico    (Las 

Yegan) 

Territorial   purposes,    forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 

TerritofiMlinstitntions,  forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial     purposes,     forty-eighth 

fiscal  yenr 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

(Corporation  fund. 

The  legal  expense  fund 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-ninth  fiscal 

year 

Territorial  institutions,   forty-ninth 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund 

Special  tax 

Stieep  sanitary  fuml 

Compilation  nmd 


Balances 

Mar.  7, 

1808. 


I5,8»4.5li 

14, 45«.  78 

477. 95 

20. 390. 50 

1. 5.m  12 

1, 78  J.  591 

3,071.23, 

2.019.81 

1,120.94 

3,. 509. 52' 

3. 088. 80 

2, 147. 86 

154. 60! 

3.00 

1,  247. 01 

1.  044. 20 

2, 383. 06 


4.520.42, 

10,610.11 

601. 6ll 


^U^^S^  Transfers 
^^^^PS  to  funds, 
quarter.     »^  *"""•»• 


$12, 504. 37  . 


2,417.91. 


58,351.20. 
207.60 
227.75. 


$3.07 
1,901.49 
2,241.10 


1, 046. 35 


$5, 187. 26 


2, 223. 49 
822.80 


3,414. 

2,  886. 

96. 

4,021. 

'"*4i.3.' 

719. 

479. 

479. 

1.600. 


Transfers 
from 
funds. 


$12,500.00  $5, 


479. 40 
479. 40 


1,048.31 
305.47 


2,000.57 

846.21 

'i,*02i.  66 


470.40 


12,071.85 

3,564.75. 

856.72. 
2,130.63. 

264.10. 

161.50,. 


$1,048.31 
305.47' 


Payments  Balancei 
during  May  28 
quarter.        1898. 


3.00 


1.044.20 
2,383.06 


6,591.60   14, 
8,284.05;  11, 

92.001 
10, 186.  94' 
1,528.52 
1.774.44 
3,000.00 
2.010.81 
1, 000. 00 
3,509.52 
4,470.99 
500.00 


191.6 
3.0 
619.1 
300.7 
482.0 
225.9 
053.S 
424.0 
790.3 
479.4 
600.3 

1,600.3 
841.  i1 

2,470.6 
154.6 


1.247.6 
470.4 
470.4 


2,400.00 


2, 000. 57  . 
846.2]' 


5,027.20 
588.16 


12, 071. 85' 
8, 564. 75' 


.1    0,377.84 


Total 163,781.14     33,418.41   20,737.16]  20,737. 16  76,281.22 


I 


497.3 


53,324.0 
640.4 
227.7 


5,877.1 

3. 881. 1 

885.7 

161.  S 


120,918.3 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  March  7,  1898 $163,781.1- 

Recei pts  d uring  quarter 33, 418. 4 

Total  to  1)6  accounted  for 107,100.51 

Payments  during  quarter 76. 281. 2! 

Balances  May  28,  1898 120,018.8: 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 

First  National  Hank  of  Las  Vegas , 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 

Taos  CJounty  Bank .«v 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  

San  M  iguel  National  Bank 

First  National  Bank  of  Baton 

The  Bank  of  Boswell 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 

Total 120.018.32 

Funds  not  available 1,583.M 

Funds  available 110,835.08 

Deduct  interest  due 25,970.82 

Free  cash  balance 03,355.29 
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Asaetament  of  property  for  taxe$for  the  year  1897  in  the  various  countiee  in  the  Territory 
of  yew  Mexico  ana  the  arithmetical  product  of  taxes  for  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year. 


Comity. 


BenuJiUo.... 

Cb»ve0 

Colfax 

DoDDa  Ana. . . 

Bddy 

Graut 

Gnadaloape . . 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba... 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel... 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia 


AssoMed 

value  subject 

to  tax. 


895,184.00 
475.829.00 
722, 180. 00 
446,092.86 
113,075.00 
408.236.45 
420,568.00 
418,832.00 
968, 135. 00 
800,222.00 
729,310.00 
209,564.00 
851.701.00 
055,072.30 
611,482.00 
953,689.00 
174,850.00 
668.506.58 


Territorial 
purposes. 


$51,766.29 

10.330.81 

19.055.26 

17,126.85 

7,792.99 

24,277.65 

2,943.84 

9  898.26 

6.776.94 

5.601.55 

6, 105. 17 

29,466.94 

12.961.17 

7, 885. 52 

32, 28a  40 

6, 675. 82 

8.223.95 

18, 680. 10 


Territorial 
institu- 
tions. 


$15, 160. 29 
3,025.47 
5. 580. 46 
6,015.72 
2,280.96 
7, 109. 88 
862.12 
2.898.65 
2.420.33 
1,640.45 
1,495.08 
8,628.56 
3.794.62 
2, 162. 90 
0,453.52 
2, 002,  75 
2. 937. 12 
5.470.79 


Special 
toz. 


$9,243.98 
1, 844. 78 
3.402.72 
3, 068. 37 
1,391.01 
4,335.29 

525.67 
1. 767. 48 
1,210.16 
1.000.27 

911.64 
5,262.05 
2, 317. 27 
1,318.84 
5. 7U.  36 
1. 144. 43 
1.468.56 
3.335.86 


Capitol 

contin- 

eent 

fund. 


$3,697.69 
737. 91 

1.361.09 

1,223.35 
559.79 

1.734.11 
210.26 
707. 46 
484.06 
400.11 
864.65 

2, 104. 45 
927.62 
527.53 

2,305.75 
476.84 
587.42 

1,334.63 


Cattle  in- 
demnity. 


$7.74 

704.04 

302.09 

60.82 

89.13 

1, 040. 47 

51.75 

862.65 

83.06 

19.50 

13.21 

67.95 

23.37 

164.63 

613. 93 

157. 72 

170.29 

16.43 


Sheep 
sanitary. 


$217. 76 
131.93 
81.54 
26.87 
75.67 
81.11 
219.60 
124.24 
107.18 
179.26 
29.78 
285.52 
72.19 
21.81 
167.61 
107.60 
854.87 
69.10 


Total  assessed  value  of  all  kinds  of  property $41,546,498.47 

Deduct  exemptions  to  heads  of  families  and  reductions  on  values  made  by  board  of 
county  commissioners  and  Territorial  board  of  equalisation 2.068,874.29 

Balance  of  property  valuation  subject  to  tax 39,478,119.18 

For  Territorial  purposes  (section  2,  chapter  72,  Laws  of  1897),  7  mills  on  the  dollar. 

For  Territorial  institutions  (section  5,  chapter  72,  Laws  of  1897),  2^^  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar. 

For  special  tax  for  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year  (section  7,  chapter  72,  Laws  of  1897),  1^  mills  on  the 
dollar. 

For  oapitol  contin^rent  sinking  fund  (section  3,  chapter  46.  Laws  of  1887),  (  mill  on  the  dollar. 

For  cattle  indemnity  fund,  as  provided  by  section  %i,  chapter  106,  Laws  of  1889. 

For  the  support  of  the  puolic  schools  a  levy  is  made  by  me  in  conformity  with  **An  act  to  estab- 
lish public  schools  in  the  Territory."  etc..  approved  February  12, 1891,  of  2iV"n  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 
upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  Territory,  to  be  collected  and  paid  in  to  the  different  county 
treasuries,  as  provided  by  law. 

COUNTY  FINANCES. 

I  have  made  stringent  efforts  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness existing  In  the  various  counties  of  the  Territory,  and  the  present 
financial  condition  thereof,  but  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  this  information  from  all  of  the  counties.  Following,  I  give  such 
reports  as  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

General  county  ftind : 

Receipts $13,372.32 

Expenditures 10,071.46 

Balance  on  band 3,300.86 

Coort  fund : 

Receipts 5,834,84 

Expenditures 4,601.50 

Balance  on  hand 1,233.34 

Boanty  ftand : 

Receipts 1,502.69 

Expenditures 1,368.78 

Balance  on  hand 133.91 

General  interest  fund : 

Receipte 7,815.87 

Expenditures 4,854.11 

Balance  on  hand 2,961.76 
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GeDeral  schools  fand : 

Receipts $14,496.71 

Expenditures 11, 461. 44 

Balance  on  hand 3,035.27 

Roads  and  bridge  fimd : 

Receipts 1,499.73 

Expenditures 1,403.59 

Balance  on  hand 96. 14 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  BERNAULLO  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  np  to  and  including  Jnne  30, 1898, 
amounts  to  f 353,459.23,  composed  of  the  following  amounts,  viz: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  issued. 


1884 

}gg5 

Jjilyl.'imV. 

Do 

July  1,1891.. 
Not.  le.  1892 . 

Do 

July  1,1895.. 
July  1,1897.. 


What  purpose  issued. 


Funding  indebtedness.. 
Court-house  and  Jail ... 
Funding  indebtedness. , 

Current  expenses , 

Funding  indebtedness. 

Current  expenses 

Bridffe  building 

Funmng  indebtedness. . 
do , 


J/eflH  bonds  of  1884  and  1885  paid. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 
0    , 
7 
6    I 

A    I 

r-l 

6     • 

6 

6 


Total 

Approved  accounts,  qnartor  ending- 
September  30, 1897,  50  per  cent  unpaid. 
March  31,  1898,  40  per  cent  unpaid 

Warrante  outstanding 

Judgments  M»inst  the  county 

County  certincates  of  indebtedness 

Floating  indebtedness 


Amount 
issued. 


$25,000.00 
92,  000. 00 
40,000.U0 
40,000.00 
17,000.00 
7.000.00 
30,  0«K).  00 
64,900.00 
50,  300. 00 

366,200.00 
18,000.00 

348,' 200. 00 

2,568.44 
2,690.79 


853,459.23 


Total  indebtedness 

Total  assessed  valuation,  real  and  personal,  equalized  for  the  year  1897 7, 396, 184. 00 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  CHAVKS  COUNTY. 

Bonded  indebtedness, 

Conrt-house  and  jail  bonds  outstanding  and  drawing  6  per  cent $30, 000. 00 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness  bonds  outstanding  and  drawing  6  per  cent.  13, 000. 00 

Current  expense  bonds  outstanding  and  drawing  6  per  cent 7, 000. 00 

Total 50,000.00 

General  fund,  balance  on  hand 6, 338. 92 

Road  and  bridge  fund,  balance  on  hand 685. 71 

School  fund,  balance  on  hand 1, 889. 40 

Bonded  interest  fund,  balance  on  hand 804. 85 

Ditttriot  court  fund,  balance  on  hand  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1«98 365.45 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  DONNA   ANA   COUNTY. 

Bonds  issued : 

Noyember  1, 1883,  conrt-house  and  jail  bonds,  6  per  cent . .  $3, 000. 00 

July  1, 1889,  current  expense  bonds,  6  per  cent 15, 000. 00 

July  1, 1891,  current  expense  bonds,  6  per  cent 7, 000. 00 

January  1, 1885,  funding  bonds,  6  per  cent 10,900.00 

July  1,1889,  funding  bonds,  6  per  cent 32,000.00 

July  1,1895,  funding  bonds,  6  per  cent 23,100.00 

August  2, 1897y  fhnding  bonds,  6  per  cent 7, 621. 15 

Judgments 3,144.13 


101,765.28 
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By  credits : 

Cash  on  hand  coort-hoase  bonds  sinking  fund $3, 000. 00 

Cash  on  hand  funding  bonds  sinking  fund,  issue  of  1885..     5, 921. 95 

$8, 921. 95 

92,843.33 

Floating  outstanding  indebtedness,  1896 587. 92 

Floating  outstanding  indebtedness,  1897 3,935.86 

FINANCIAI.  STATEMENT  OF  EDDY  COUNTY. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  county  of 
Eddy  writes  that — 

the  financial  condition  of  that  county  is  in  better  shape  than  it  has  been  for  ^ears. 

One  year  ago,  under  the  laws  of  the  last  legislature,  we  bonded  the  Territorial  in- 
debtedness (not  before  bonded),  which  amounts  to  $23,925.84. 

Indebtedness  for  court-house,  jail  bonds,  bridge  bonds,  and  Lincoln  County  indebt- 
edness, amounting  to  $50,000,  running  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

Since  the  issuance  of  our  last  bonds,  we  have  been  paying  the  court  expenses  of  the 
county  in  full. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF   GRANT  COUNTY. 

Funding  bonds  1882,  at  6  per  cent $100 

Kailroad  bonds  1883,  at  7  per  cent 57,000 

landing  bonds  1885.  at  6  per  cent 18,500 

Funding  and  refunding  bonds  1889,  at  6  per  cent 142, 500 

218, 100 
Unfunded  indebtedness,  more  or  less 20, 000 

238,100 

Auditor's  Office,  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  August  11, 1898, 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  taxable  property  for  1897 : 

Tax  Rate  for  1§97. 

Tax  rate  for  1897  on  assessed  valuation  of  property. 

Mills. 

For  Territorial  purposes 7 

For  Territorial  institutions 2. 05 

Special  tax  for  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year 1. 25 

Capitol  contingent  bonds *. 50 

Territorial  expenditures  for  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year,  according  to  the  tax  roll  of  1897. 

For  Territorial  purposes $100, 055. 60 

For  Territorial  institutions 31,491.67 

Appropriations 193,080.00 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  give  you  a  fuller  report  at  this  time,  but  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure ofthe  counties  to  respond,  I  can  not,  and  hope  this  will  answer. 
Very  respectfully, 

Marcelino  Garcia,  Territorial  Auditor. 
The  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


BOABD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 


territorial  valuations  for 

Lands  cmd  real  estate. — ^All  workable  coal  lands  situated  not  more  than 
10  miles  from  any  operated  railroad  shall  be  assessed  at  $20  per  acre; 
more  than  10  miles  from  line  of  railroad,  $10  per  acre;  merchantable 
timber  lands  not  more  than  15  miles  from  line  of  railroad,  $3.50  per 
acre^  more  than  15  miles  from  railroad,  $1.50  per  acre.    Each  quarter 
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section  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  land  with  permanent  water,  soitable 
for  grazing  only,  $1.25  per  acre;  grazing  lands  without  water, 30  cents 
per  acre;  all  other  lands  and  real  estate  not  otherwise  8i>ecified,  at 
actual  cash  value,  but  under  no  circumstances  shall  they  be  assessed 
for  less  than  other  similar  or  adjacent  property. 

Live  8tock.-^The  board  placed  the  assessable  values  upon  live  stock 
as  follows :  Stock  horses,  $5  per  head ;  cow  ponies,  $  10  per  head ;  Ameri- 
can horses,  $30  per  head ;  American  mules,  $40  ))er  head ;  Mexican  mules, 
$10  per  head ;  burros,  $3  per  head ;  stock  cattle  south  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel,  $11  per  head ;  stock  cattle  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  $12 
per  head;  improved  sheep  within  tbe  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  $1.50 
per  head;  the  unimproved  sheep  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
at  $1  per  head;  graded  Angora  goats,  that  produce  a  fleece  that  is 
clipped  for  market,  shall  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  head;  com- 
mon goats  that  produce  no  clip  or  fleece  shall  be  assessed  at  50  cents 
per  head;  improved  cattle  that  are  suitable  for  dairy  purposes  only 
shall  be  assessed  at  $25  per  head. 

BANKS. 

The  statements  of  the  different  banks  throughout  the  Territory  show 
the  following  business  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898: 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque $1,851,461.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 603, 361. 91 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fo 643,741.98 

First  National  Bank,  Katon 203,741.98 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 642, 778. 30 

La8  Vegas  Savings  Bank 98,325.68 

Silver  City  National  Bank 234,354.29 

The  Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 870, 023. 24 

Sierra  County  Bank,  Hillsboro 113,409.65 

Bank  of  Roswell,  Roswell 291,258.06 

Bank  of  Deming,  Deming 168,916.67 

Exchange  Bank  of  White  Oaks 93,277.78 

George  D.  Bowman  <\t  Son,  Las  Cruces 68,095.62 

Andrew  Morton  &  Co.,  Springer 58,000.00 

Taos  County  Bank,  Taos 72,410.34 


Intbrnal  Revenue  Service, 
District  of  New  Mexico,  Collector's  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  ££,  1898. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  a  statement  of  the  collections  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  &t>m  the 
various  sources  enumerated  below,  viz : 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers $991.67 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 1, 487. 53 

Retail  liquor  dealers 13, 370. 78 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors 281.68 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine 224. 00 

Brewers  (more  than  500  barrels) 100.00 

Brewers  (less  than  500  barrels) 50.00 

Rectifiers  (less  than  500  barrels) 83.34 

Other  stamps — 

Beer  stamps 4,320.88 

Cigar  and  cigarette  stamps 1,256.25 

Tooacco  stamps 54. 00 

Tax -paid  and  spirit  stamps 713.46 

Adhesive  stamps 2, 695. 45 

Penalties  and  miscellaneous  collections 717.10 

Total 26,346.14 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  MOBRISON. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Sanie  Fe,  N,  Mex, 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  COAL-OIL  INSPECTOR. 

Snt:  As  per  yoar  reqnest  of  recent  date,  herewith  please  find  statement  showing 
the  number  of  gallons  of  coal  oil  or  kerosene  shipped  into  New  Mexico  from  June  30, 
1897,  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1898. 

Gallons. 

Las  Vegas  Station 75,036 

Santa  Fe  station 28,916 

Albuquerque  Station • 126,988 

Socorro  station, 35, 084 

Las  Cruces  station 24,922 

Lake  Valley  station 7,813 

Deming  station 31,628 

Silver  City  station 50,728 

Eddy  station 25,208 

AH  other  sources 105,623 

Total 511,945 

Very  respectfully, 

John  S.  Clark, 
Coal'Oil  Inspector  New  Mexico, 
Governor  Miguxl  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  K,  Mex, 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  1, 1898, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  >  our  favor  of  recent  date  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  Territory  up  to  June  30, 
1^.  Complying  with  your  request,  I  have  to  say  that  since  the  date  of  the  last 
report  submitted  by  this  office  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  educational  mat- 
ters throughout  the  Territory.  The  public  school  institution  has  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  show  its  beneticial  effects.  The  accompanying  statement  will  give 
an  usight  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  iu  each  county.  Some  attention  has  been 
^ven  to  the  building  of  new  school  houses,  particularly  in  the  lar>;er  cities.  In  a 
ffreat  many  of  the  country  districts  old  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  improved. 
So  far  as  tbe  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  teachers,  there  has  been  great  improvement.  This  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  normal  training  which  many  of  the  present  teachers  have  received 
daring  the  last  lew  years. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  public  schools  has  brought 
about  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  history  of  the  free  public  schools  in  New  Mexico  during  the  last  few  years  is 
such  as  to  afford  gratification  and  pride  to  every  citizen  of  the  Territory.  As  the 
number  of  primary  or  elementary  schools  is  the  gauge  by  which  the  progress  of  a 
State  must  oe  measured.  New  Mexico  in  this  particular  has  achieved  much  more  than 
the  greatest  friends  of  our  educational  system  ever  dared  to  hope.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  district  schools  that  New  Mexico  can  present  itself  iu  a  favorable  light.  Our 
city  schools  are  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

Our  Territorial  institutions  of  learning  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  as  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  tables. 

Besides  our  public  schools,  private  interest  has  not  been  lacking.  In  addition  to 
the  public  scnools,  there  are  in  New  Mexico  many  private  and  sectarian  schools 
which  have  added  materially  in  the  educational  advancement  of  the  Territory. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  dispel  the  false  ideas  current  in  reference  to  the  illiteracy 
and  the  inability  to  speak  English  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  are 
wrongf oily  oha^ed« 
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Total  illiterate  population  10  yearn  of  age  and  orery  by  States  and  Territories,  1890, 


Per  cent. 

Maine 5.46 

New  Hampshire 6. 81 

Vermont 6.69 

Maesaohnsetts 6.22 

Rhode  Island 1 9.76 

Connecticut 5.28 

New  York 5.53 

New  Jersey 6. 50 

Pennsylvania 6.78 

Delaware 14.31 

Maryland 15.70 

District  of  Columbia 13. 20 

Virginia 30.18 

West  Virginia 14.41 

North  Carolma 35.71 

South  Carolina 44. 95 

Georgia 39.83 

Florida 27.79 

Ohio 5.24 

Indiana 6.32 

Illinois 5.25 

Michigan 5.92 

WiscoDsin 5. 73 

Minnesota 6. 03 

Iowa 3.61 


Per  cent. 

Missouri 9.09 

North  Dakota 5.98 

South  Dakota 4.22 

Nebraska 3.11 

Kansaa 3.99 

Kentucky 21.65 

Tennessee 26.64 

Alabama 41 

Mississippi 39. 98 

Louisiana 45. 83 

Texas 19.74 

Oklahoma 5.37 

Arkansas 26.65 

Montana 5. 46 

Wyoming 3. 41 

Colorado 5.24 

New  Mexico 44. 49 

Arizona 23.41 

Utah 5.59 

Nevada 12.81 

Idaho 5.14 

Washington 4. 27 

Oregon 4. 13 

Calitornia 7.67 


The  large  percentage^  44.49,  given  by  the  census  report  of  1890,  is  to  a  g^reat  extent 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  1890  there  were  still  living  many  of  the  original  inhabitants 
who  were  living  in  the  Territory  before  it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
can  be  safely  estimated  that  at  least  22  per  cent  of  the  44  per  cent  can  be  ascribed 
to  them.  This  class  of  pioneers  is  fast  disappearing  and  the  new  generation,  with- 
out exception,  owing  to  our  excellent  school  system,  is  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of 
modern  education,  and  this  element  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  facilities  afforded 
during  the  last  seven  years,  as  a  total  enrollment  of  151,000  in  the  district  schools 
alone  proves.  This  enrollment  gives  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
census  of  316,000,  and  considering  that  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  this  census 
embraces  all  persons  of  the  ages  between  6  and  21  years,  but  that  the  majority  attend- 
ing school  is  of  8  to  16  years;  and  further  considering  the  fact  that  at  least  70  per 
cent  of  the  70,000  new  arrivals  are  above  20  years,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
there  is  not  a  child  in  the  Territory,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  who  fails  to 
attend  school.  Taking  50,000  as  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  90  per  cent  is 
a  conservative  estimate  of  those  able  to  read  and  write.  Taking  as  a  basts  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  with  153,000  inhabitants,  the  Territory  has  had,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  an  increase  of  90,000,  for  the  actual  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  to-day 
243,000. 

Of  this  increase  of  90,000,  20,000  may  be  assigned  to  births  and  70,000  to  immi- 
grants from  other  States  of  the  Union.  Of  these  last  70,000  at  least  60,000  are  able 
to  read  and  write,  which  leaves  only  14  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among  the  new  arrivals. 

Deducting  the  increase  of  90,000  from  the  total  of  population  of  243,000  leaves 
153,000.  of  which  50,000  are  of  school  age  and  103,000  above  21  years  of  age. 

Of  the  older  inhabitants  there  were,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  round  num- 
bers, 55  per  cent  able  to  read  and  write ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  deaths 
of  persons  above  school  age  occurring  during  this  period  of  seven  years,  and  the 
increase  of  this  class  by  those  who,  during  their  minority,  attend  school,  this  per- 
centage can  now  be  conservatively  estimated  at  60  per  cent. 
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Conseqnently,  the  matter  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write  in  New  Mexico  can  be 
represented  by  the  following  figures : 


Number,  j  Percent. 

1 


New  arrivols,  1890-1897 70,000  ,  86 

Persons  of  school  age.  6  to21  years I      50,000  90 

Persons  above  school  age i    103,000  |  60 


Persons  below  school  age. 
Total 


223,000  , 
20,000  t 


236 


243.000  , 


Or  an  average,  in  round  numbers,  of  79  per  cent  able  to  read  and  write,  leaving 
only  21  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 

ENGLISH. 

In  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  the  following  facts  will 
explain  themselves  and  dispel  the  idea  that  English  only  to  a  slight  extent  is  spoken 
in  the  Territory. 

The  census  of  1890  gives  61.11  as  the  percentage  of  those  unable  to  speak  English; 
the  same  factors  proving  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  also  prove  the  increase  of  the 
Knglish  language. 

First,  there  is  the  death  rate  of  the  original  settlers;  second,  an  immigration  of 
70,000,  aU  of  which  with  hardly  an  exception  speak  English  an<l  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent ;  third,  a  total  enrollment  embracing  seven  years  of  151,000  in  5^  schools, 
taught  by  745  teachers  each  and  everyone  speaking  and  teaching  English. 

From  the  above  facts  a  conservative  estimate  can  be  made  proving  that  to-day 
the  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  unable  to  speak  English  will  not 
at  the  utmost  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Manuel  C.  de  Baca, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  Xew  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1897. 
DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


Counties. 

Kumher 

of 
districts. 

Teachers. 

Enrollment. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bernalillo 

Chares -~w 

Colfax              

50 
11 
26 
29 
13 
30 
13 
35 
27 
22 
19 
93 
27 
17 
49 
32 
18 
21 

39 
2 
20 
7 
8 
11 
13 
17 
7 

22 
8 
57 
18 
10 
28 
15 
8 
18 

25 
16 
20 
21 
9 
32 

64 
18 
40 
28 
17 
43 
13 
27 
12 
25 
18 
89 
33 
24 
42 
18 
12 
23 

1,607 
276 
670 
685 
261 
657 
313 
388 
399 
621 
807 

2.092 
715 
270 

1,052 
456 
236 
854 

1,703 
292 
684 
513 
292 
501 
231 
807 
240 
251 
204 

1.425 
414 
206 
764 
192 
167 
620 

3,310 

568 

1,254 

Dofia  Ana 

1,198 

Eddv 

553 

Grant 

1,158 

Gnadalnue ................... 

544 

Lincoln  n..  ................. 

10 
5 
3 

10 
32 
5 
14 
14 
8 
4 
5 

695 

Mora 

639 

Kio  Arriba 

772 

San Jnan  .  .................. 

611 

San  Migruel 

3,517 

Santa  Fo 

1,129 

Sierra 

495 

1,816 

Taose 

648 

Union 

403 

Valencia 

1,474 

Total 

623 
562 

308 
313 

1,677 

238 
215 

988 

546 
528 

2,665 

11.650 
11,876 

65,517 

9.015 
8,316 

43,945 

20,674 

Total,  1896   

20,191 

Totals.  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894 
andl895             

109,462 

Onmd  tx>tal 

2,298 

1,441 

3,739 

89.051 

61,276 

150.327 

a  BifTerenoe  not  accounted  for  in  expenditures,  $247.96. 

b  In  total  expenditures  ore  included  $2,329JS9,  amonnt  overdrawn. 

c  Total  expenditores  include  $172.86,  over  draft. 
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^iii»«a{  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1897— ConUnn^, 
DISTBICT  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Counties. 


Bernalillo 

Chaves  

Colfax 

Dofia  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Ouadalnpe 

Lincoln  a 

Hora 

Rio  Arriba 

SanJuan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

8ocorro6 

Taoee 

Union 

Valencia 

Total 

Total,  1886 

Totals,  1891, 1892,  1893, 1894. 
and  1895 

Qrand  total 


Average   daily    attend- 


Males  '  Fenudes.     Total 


1,072 
217 
382 
418 

1,6&3 
434 
264 
230 
268 
866 
199 

1,360  i 
506  I 
155 
683 
273  , 
165 
695 


902 
244 
382 
280 
1,962 
820 
197 
210 
164 
132 
148 
958 
295 
114 
523 
118 
114 
483 


9.341  I 
8,139  . 


7.604 
5,679 


45,284    29,872 


62,764 


43,055 


1,974 
461 
714 
698 

8,615 
754 
461 
449 
482 
496 
847 

2,818 
801 
969 

1,206 
391 
279 

1,178 


Number  of  scholars  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and 
21  years. 


Males.    Females. 


16,845 
13,818 

75,156 


105, 819 


3,954 
508  j 

1.144 

1,925  I 
389  I 

1.558  ; 
641 

1,025 

1,512 
498 
446 

3,825 

1,380 
525 

2,079 
899 
635 

1,159 


24.102 
23,962 

124, 127 


8,865 
474 
133 

1,667 
462 

1,299 
639 
687 

1,390 
253 
351 

8,110 

1,226 
420 

1,652 
774 
407 

1,402 


Total. 


Nnm' 

berof 

schools. 


19,801 
20.875 


103,749 


171, 191       114, 425 


7,819 

984 

1,277 

3,592 

851 

2,857 

1,280 

1.712 

2.902 

741 

797 

6.935 

2,606 

045 

8,731 

1,673 

1.132 

2,661 


Months 
taught. 


68 

15 

29 

24 

14 

30 

13 

21 

13 

24 

18  I 

75  j 

31 

13 

^  I 

15 

10 

241 


43.903  ! 
44,837  I 

227,876  I    2,414 


472  I 


I 


316. 616 


3,855  j 


Counties. 


Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadaloupe 

Lincoln  a 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

SanJuan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Sooorro6 

Taoee 

Union 

Valencia , 

Total 

Total,  1896 

Totals,  1891,1892. 1893, 1894,  and  1896 

Grand  total 


Receipts. 


Balance  doe 
Deo.  1, 1897. 


$10,148.58 
1,560.50 
2.789.92 
2,188.84 

367.41 
2,214.88 
1,269.07 
1,586.37 
1,258.57 
2,996.31 

627.12 
6,704.94 
2,583.04 
1,385.84 
5,832.90 
1,491.32 

702.01 
1, 692. 91 


From  county 
school  fund. 


$11,265.15 
8.039.61 
7.209.84 
4,484.00 
3. 345. 57 
14,799.55 

870.88 
2, 616. 75 

888.74 
2,512.45 

165.27 
4,881.62 
8. 156. 10 
1,834.20 
2,446.00 
2,076.06 
1,323.00 

649.50 


47,-350.48 

44, 92n.  45 

288,518.90 


880,795.83 


67,064.27 

88,559  82 

583,450.22 


538,074.81 


roll  tax,  fines, 
etc. 


$970.90 
1,704.04 

171.35 
1,423.34 
1,214.14 
4. 100. 90 

590.77 
1,584.15 

285.40 
83.60 

863.63 
5,444.30 
1,820.20 
1,271.76 
8,450.32 

112. 10 
4,350.01 

617.91 


30.076.82 
49, 849. 49 
860,817.43 


439,743.74 


Total. 


$22,393.58 
6,304.15 

10,  in.  11 
8,046.18 
4,927.42 

21. 1X5. 23 
2,230.70 
6,787.27 
2,432.71 
5,592.36 
1,666.12 

17. 030, 86 
7.559.34 
4.491.80 

11,738.22 
8,679.48 
6,875.02 
2,960.32 


144,49L57 

182. 835. 76 

1,032,286.55 


1,850,613.88 


a  Difference  not  accounted  for  in  expenditures,  $247.96. 

Mn  total  expenditures  are  included  $2,329.29,  amount  overdrawn. 

«  Total  expenditures  include  $1?2.86,  over  draft. 
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Jnnual  reports/  the  superintendent  of  puhHcin$truction  for  the  year  1897— Continned, 
DISTRICT  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Expenditures. 


Coanties. 


Teachen' 
wages. 


Bernalillo 

CbaTes 

a.lfax 

Don  na  An  a 

Eddy 

Grant 

GoadaloniK) 

Lincoln  a 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

San  Jnan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro  b  

Taosc 

Union 

Valencia 

Total 

Total,  1896 

Totals,  1891, 1892, 1803, 1894,  and  1896 

Grand  total 


$11, 120. 21 
4,537.84 
6,  024. 65 
4,  322. 24 
8, 732. 76 

12, 618. 27 
1,051.42 
4, 158. 66 
1.365.87 
2, 027. 75 
957.11 

13,208.95 
3,  756. 30 
2,737.50 
9.003.75 
2.094.14 
2, 579. 70 
1,965.87 


87,248.99 
107,410.60 
452,893.13 


647, 562. 72 


Rent,  ftiel, 
etc. 

School, 
bouaea  and 

f^ronnds. 
$103.26 

$1, 683. 53 

306.28 

477.61 

373.56 

68L47 

628.61 

243.68 

477.24 

1.50. 25 

270.75 

650.46 

121.55 

.90 

271.61 

298.31 

202.37 

608.70 

42.89 

237.96 

687.42 

1,528.99 

1, 091. 36 

265.76 

i2i.6o 

1,287.94 

1, 794. 14 

121. 15 

465.47 

407.36 

1. 146. 84 

139.00 

On  hand. 


$9, 490. 58 

982.52 
3,191.43 
2.851.65 

567.17 
7, 923. 71 
1.056.83 
1,058.49 

874.47 
2, 955.  91 

418. 17 
1,606.50 
2,711.68 
1,367.54 
1,98L68 
1,171.68 
2. 242. 12 

855.45 


8, 987. 08  I 
13,390.46 


7,690.23  I 
12, 691. 93  I 


43,306. 
47,354.94 


104,608.61     121,737.64  |  853.147.27 


126  885. 55  I  142, 128. 80  i  443, 808. 59 


Total. 


$22, 393. 58 
6, 304. 15 

10,171.11 
8.046.18 
4,927.42 

21,363.19 
2,230.70 
5, 787.  27 
2,432.71 
6. 692. 36 
1,656.12 

17,030.86 
7, 659. 34 
4,  491. 80 

14,067.51 
3, 852. 34 
6. 375. 02 
2,960.32 


147.241.68 

180, 847. 93 

1.032,286.55 


1,  860, 376. 16 


a  Difference  not  accounted  for  in  ezpenditnres,  $247.96. 

bin  total  expenditures  are  included $2,329.29,  amount  overdrawn. 

c  Total  expenditures  include  $172.86,  over  draft. 


Overdra-wn,  total,  $2,760.11. 


TERRITORIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


^ 

ft 

S 

■^eb 

•a 

p 

1 

3. 

fl3 

Name. 

o 

i 

i 

% 
>* 

i 
1 

! 

1 

It 

3 

o 

ount  of  salary 
bo  teachers. 

il 

1 

a 

a 

a 

1 

B 

a 

1 

S 

O 

s 

1 

B 

^ 

'A 

^ 

N 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Universitr  of  New  Mex- 

ico  

1 

9 

7 

80     70   211.160.50 

$10,969.88 

$37,025.43 

$8,134.00 

$2,856.38 

Hew  Mexico  College  of 

Agriculture  and   Me- 

1 

chanic  Arte 

1 

10     17 

190   175 

57, 618. 63 

43,502.20 

64,600.00 

20,161.38 

2,334.82 

Hew  Mexico  School  of 

Hinea 

1 

9  ,     2 

?7 

26 

4, 981.  59 

5, 769. 79 

46, 000. 00 

3, 300. 00 

2,469.79 

formal  School  of  New 

Mexico,  at  Silver  City.. 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

10,503.01 

9,  696. 91 

20,000.00 

3,  700. 05 

6,996.91 

Total 

4 

28 

26 

297    270 

84,272.73 

60,958.28 

166,526.43 

35,295.43 

13,656.90 

a  Only  give  actual  receipts  and  expenditures. 
NoTB.— The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  has  been  closed  for  lack  of  funds. 
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Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1897 — Continued. 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Santa  Fe 

Albuquerque.. 
Eaflt  Laa  Vegas 

Baton 

Silver  City .... 
Socorro 


9  '  a 
O    I    w 

S    -2 


J2;  rA 


10  1,020  593  5fi2 
.  933'085 


iU' 


12  722  611477 

9  874  570'311 

5  023,389245 

5,  540i385i224 


5 


I 


(a) 
(a) 


'ct 


$7, 968. 74  18, 065. 0*)  $15, 000. 00 
7.762,02   8,160.28i  25.000.00 

5,611.67  5,120.61, 

2.349.821  4,066.71   25,000.00 


"s-g 

a  *^ 
§5 


$6,990.00 
5,506.25 


2, 755. 00 


$320. 00  $150. 00  $16, 000.  OO 
2,654.03 1 


336.96  902.241  16.716.89 


a  No  data  available. 
SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS-CATHOLIC. 


Name  and  location. 


San  Miguel  College,  Santa  Fe 

Academy  of  Loretto,  Santa  Fe 

Do  La  Salle  Institute,  Las  Veffas 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  School,  Albuquerque 

St.  Vincent's  Academv.  Albuquerque 

Sisters  of  Loretto  Indian  Boarding  School,  Ber- 
nalillo   

Convent  of  St  Joseph,  Taos 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  San  Miguel 

Convent  of  Mercy,  Las  Vegas 

Academy  Immaculate  Conception.  Las  Vegns. . . 

Orphanage.  Santa  Fe 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalu]>e,  Sapello 

Mora  Academy 

Socorro 

Las  Cruces 

Mesilla 

Silver  City 

Los  Alamos 

Total 


Number 

of 
schools. 

Num- 
ber of 
mouths 
taught. 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
daily 
aver- 
age. 

Value  of 

school 

property. 

1 

10 

8 

88 

80 

$40,000 

1 

10 

4 

60 

50 

34,000 

1 

10 

3 

100 

95 

lO.OOO 

1 

10 

4 

80 

75 

20,000 

1 

10 

4 

90 

85 

40,000 

1 

10 

8 

180 

160 

20,000 

1 

10 

4 

100 

90 

3.0OO 

1 

10 

3 

75 

70 

7,000 

1 

9 

3 

60 

50 

2.500 

1 

10 

6 

135 

120 

6.000 

1 

12 

2 

100 

100 

10,000 

2 

10 

4 

115 

100 

200 

1 

10 

5 

110 

100 

5,000 

1 

10 

4 

32 

30 

5,000 

1 

10 

4 

40 

30 

5,000 

1 

10 

2 

40 

30 

6,000 

1 

10 

2 

30 

25 

3,000 

1 

10 

2 

35 

30 

2,000 

19 

181 

72 

1,450 

1,320 

217, 700 

SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS-METHODIST. 


Albuquerque . 
Las  Cruces . . . 

Las  Vegas 

Dulce 

Jewett 

Feral  tA 

Martinez 

Costilla 

Conejos 

Ranchitos 

RioBonito.... 

Total . . . 


3 

9 
10 
U 
9 

5 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

55 
60 
58 
62 

45 

$10,000 

4*6 
50 



28 
25 
30 
20 
58 
30 

20 
20 
22 
15 
50 
22 

v.. .'.'.'.'.'. 

13 

67 

18 

426 

284 

10,000 

SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS-NEW  WEST  EDUCATIONAL  COMMLSSION. 


New  West  Academv 

1 
1 

$25  000 

Los  Barelas 

A 

1 
1 

5 

65 
64 
85 

50 
50 
70 

Rancbos  de  Albuquerque 

1  1          10 

Las  Vegas  Academy 

19,000 

Ranchos  ti*^  A  trlHAn 

1 :..'....  : 

Total   

4 

22 

7 

210 

170 

44,000 
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Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1S97 — Continued. 
SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS- PRESBYTERIAN. 


Name  and  location. 


'Number I  ^'""»- 


Lanma. 
Aluaqaej 


Aluaqaerqne 

Santa  Fe 

ElRito 

Embndo 

Jemez  Hot  Springs  . 

LasCmces 

LaCoetilla 

Arroyo  Hondo   

Upper  Arroyo  Seoo . 

Pefiasoo 

Baena  YiAta 

Cafion  Bonito 

Chaperito 

Corrales 

Laa  Vegas 

Loe  Lentas 

Mora 

Piyarito 

Pladtas 

Raton 

Taos 

Prado 

El  Kancbo 

Jarales 


Total. 


of 


berof 


schools  ;»non*l»8 

SCdOOlS.  ^j^^gj^^ 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 

1^1 


Nnm- 
berof 
teach- 
ers. 


10  I 
10  ' 


23 


EnroU- 1 
ment.  i 

-      -I 

70  I 
50  1 
60 
60 
5U 
60 
100 
35 
65 
50 
50 


Total 
daily 
aver- 
age. 


I  Yalne  of 

school 
!  property. 


100 
60 


70 
40 
40 
30 

200 
50 
70 

130 
30 


38       1,505       1,178 


45 
60 
60 
50 
45 

$1,000 
3.000 

14,000 
1.000 

45 

80 
?0 

1,200 
1,500 

50 

45 

35 


45 
30 
30 
28 

160 
40 
60 

100 
30 


1,200 
1,500 
1,000 
600 
1,200 
2,000 


2,000 
1,500 

500 
1,600 
1,800 

500 
1,800 


37,900 


R^SUMfi  OF  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Denomination. 


Cathdio 

Methodist.... 
New  West . . . 
Presbyterian 

Total.. 


Number; 

of 
schools. 


Num- 
I  her  of 
months 
taught. 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

72 

18 

7 

38 


Enroll- 
ment. 


1,450 
426 
219 

1,505 


3,600 


Total 
daily 
aver- 
age. 


1,320 
284 
170 

1,178 


2,952 


Value  of 

school 
property. 


$217, 700 
14,000 
44.000 
37,900 


313,600 


BAPTIST  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

The  Baptist  Mission  School  at  Velarde,  N.  Mex.,  is  in  charge  of  Rev. 
W.  H.  Kisbel  and  Mrs.  Bishel.  It  is  supported  by  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society. 

There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  in  attendance,  Mrs.  Eishel 
Laving  charge  of  the  primary  pupils,  and  Mr.  Bishel  of  the  more 
advanced  grades.  The  work  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  as  that 
done  in  good  public  schools.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  languages  are  taught.  The  school  has  been  in  progress 
twoVears. 

UNrVERSITY  OF  NkW  MEXICO, 

Albuquerque,  N,  Mex.,  August  /,  1898, 
His  ExceUency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Nexo  Mexico : 
In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  July  18,  I  beg  to  return  the  foUowing 
report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year 
ending  Jane  30, 1^ : 

The  year  ha«  been  one  of  progress  and  extension  in  many  ways.  A  question  of 
policy  confronted  the  institution  at  the  threshold  of  its  new  development  and,  after 
due  consideration,  was  frankly  met.    In  a  new  country,  at  a  distance  from  the  older 
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educational  inotitutioDs,  and  in  a  measure  freed  from  the  influence  of  criticiBm,  the 
temptation  is  stronj;  to  lower  the  standards  of  admission  and  requirements  for  grad- 
uation. This  course  may  be  justified  as  promoting  the  greatest  good  of  the  largest 
number,  and  as  a  necessary  concession  to  the  difficulties  which  the  student  meets  ip 
securing  the  necessary  preparatory  training.  But  it  was  considered  that  the  univer- 
sity occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  sisterhood  of  higherinstitations— a  position  of 
responsibility  and  trust— and  that  from  it  the  Territory  might  reasonably  expect  an 
adherence  to  the  conventional  and  universally  accepted  standards  of  the  best  Eastern 
colleges.  Accordingly,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  for  a  young  insti- 
tntion  to  set  up  educational  ideals  in  opposition  to  the  results  of  the  experience  and 
uniform  agreement  of  the  Eastern  college  associations,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  New  England  group  of  colleges,  and  now  prevailing,  with 
slight  modifications,  in  the  majority  of  the  State  universities  of  the  country.  An 
inspection  of  the  latest  catalogue  will  show  that  the  entrance  requirements  are 
higoer  than  in  most  institutions  of  tbe  Southwest,  but  the  experience  of  the  year 
has  shown  that  our  students  can  meet  these  requirements.  After  the  test  of  practical 
use  our  faculty  is  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  expedient 
to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  (standards  adopted.  This  change  has  resulted  in  the  dropping 
of  the  lowest  class  in  the  preparatory  department,  though  the  university  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  so  far  as  possible  such  students  as  reach  it  with  deficiencies  in  prepa- 
ration. One  result  of  the  course  pursue<l  is  to  throw  added  responsibility  upon  the 
hifi^h  schools,  and  it  is  expressly  desired  to  encourage  these  schools  throughout  the 
Territory  to  strengthen  their  work,  especially  in  the  first  two  years,  in  order  to 
enable  the  student  to  secure  the  proper  amount  and  kindof  preparation  for  entrance. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  a  most  desirable  ster^t  this  time  to  establish,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Territorial  board  of  education,  a  nigh-school  board,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  aHsist  in  securing  coordination  and  uniformity  in  the  work  of  all  the 
high  schools  of  the  Territory,  and  the  closest  possible  articulation  of  these  schools 
with  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  many  of  the  Western  States  the  results 
of  such  coordination  have  been  most  salutary. 

It  was  expected  that  the  striking  oft'  of  the  lowest  class  would  reduce  the  numbers 
in  attendance,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  attendance  during  the  year  has 
greatly  increased.  The  total  enrollment  reached  145,  of  whom  108  were  in  the  aca- 
demic departments.  More  satisfactory  than  mere  increase  in  numbers  is  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  w^rk.  The  classical  department  has  increased  so  that,  in 
spite  of  tbe  fact  that  German  has  been  removed  and  placed  on  an  independent  foun- 
dation, additional  instruction  is  needed  and  a  chair  of  mo<lem  languages  should  be 
established.  The  normal  department,  which  has  been  doing  very  useful  work,  has 
during  the  year  been  so  strengthened  that  it  has  taken  its  place  among  the  best  in 
the  laud.  Pedagogic  work  can  always  be  done  most  economically  in  connection  with 
regular  collegiate  instruction,  both  departments  being  gainers  by  the  association. 
The  entire  faculty  of  the  university  is  thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment, and  the  embryo  teacher  not  only  feels  the  stimulus  of  the  higher  ideals  of  the 
collegiate  work,  but  has  the  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  actual 
methods  of  experienced  and  efficient  teachers.  In  addition,  an  arrangement  has  been 
effected  by  wnich  the  voung  teacher  acquires  practical  experience  in  a  model  or 
training  school,  where  sue  has  actual  practice  in  the  exercise  of  her  profession  under 
expert  guidance.  The  model  school  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  normal  school 
that  the  clinic  does  to  the  medical  college,  and  is  equally  indispensable.  The  course 
in  this  department  has  been  extended,  and  compares  favorably  with  any  in  the  conn- 
try.  The  commercial  department  has  also  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a  full 
three-year  course,  and  combines  the  usual  studies  of  a  business  college  with  a  thor- 
ough academic  education. 

The  greatest  changes  have  been  made  in  the  scientific  departments,  which,  in  a 
new  country  with  undeveloped  resources,  may  be  said  to  form  the  index  of  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  an  institution.  Here  the  university  is  charged  with  a  doable  func- 
tion— that  of  imparting  instruction  suited  to  prepare  the  student  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical conditions  of  his  future  home,  and  that  of  inaugurating  researches  that  shall 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Territory.  In  both  these  direc- 
tions, which  mutually  assist  each  other,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 

The  teaching  force  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  E.  P.  Cbilds, 
late  of  Dennison  University  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  to  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry and  physics,  from  which  the  biology  has  been  permanently  separated.  This  is 
an  appointment  which  is  reporte<l  with  great  satisfaction  as  a  promise  of  increased 
efficiency.  We  are  equally  fortunate  in  the  appointment  of  Prof  John  Weinzirl,  of 
tbe  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  assistant  professor  of  biology  and  director  of  the 
bacteriological  laboratory.  The  latter  has  proven  during  the  year  a  very  usefnl  and 
important  adjunct  to  our  work,  and  the  researches  now  under  way  promise  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  world.  In  biology  Mr.  F.  S.  Maltby,  late  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  Mr.  G.  E.  Cogbill,  of  Brown,  have  been  carrying  on  independent  investi* 
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gations,  the  resaltsof  which  have  heen  iu  part  pablished  in  the  scieDtifio  journals, 
and  serve  to  show  the  opportunities  afforded  in  this  land  of  marvelous  scientific 
advantages. 

An  extensive  series  of  geological  papers  from  the  laboratories  of  the  university 
has  been  appearing  in  the  American  Geologist,  and  is  the  beginning  ojf  a  survey  of 
the  geological  resoarces  of  the  Territory,  now  well  under  way.  Two  parties  ffom 
the  institution  have  been  in  the  field  during  the  summer  collecting  material  for  this 

Enrpose,  and  a  large  collection  of  plants  and  animals,  with  a  number  of  new  species, 
as  been  made  and  will  be  stored  at  the  university  buildings.  Already  these  collec- 
tions are  becoming  known  and  will  be  consulted  as  the  authentic  types  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  region. 

In  other  lines  the  faculty  of  the  university  have  contributed  several  hundred  pages 
of  original  matter  to  the  educational  and  scientific  journals,  thus  bringing  the  coun- 
try to  the  notice  of  the  intelligent  public.  As  a  result  a  continual  stream  of  inqui- 
ries reaches  us  on  the  part  of  prospective  immigrauts. 

The  work  in  English  and  history  is  very  satisfactory,  but  has  become  so  extensive 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  assistance  has  been  secured  in  oratory,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  teaching  force  should  be  strengthened  in  this  department.  Professor  Taylor 
being,  like  most  of  the  faculty,  seriously  overworked.    * 

The  physical  training  of  both  men  and  women  has  been  systematically  undertaken, 
and  the  equipment  of  the  gymnasium  has  been  increased.  The  results  of  the  physical 
measurements  is  to  demonstrate  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  wonderful  effect  of 
a  residence  on  the  part  of  young  people  upon  the  plateau  in  building  up  strong 
physiques,  and  especially  in  establishing  a  large  lung  capacity.  This  lact  will  go 
Sar  toward  obviating'  the  possibility  of  collecting  in  the  Territory  a  race  of  feebie- 
langed  descendants  of  immigrant  invalids.  During  the  year  to  come  there  will  be 
regular  military  drill  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  commandant,  and  students 
-will  receiye  credits  for  this  as  well  as  the  physical -culture  work. 

A  music  department  has  been  connected  with  the  university  which  will  supply  a 
felt  need,  and  result,  as  is  hoped,  iu  the  building  up  of  a  well-equipped  conservatory 
of  music.  The  regents  have  begun  the  erection  of  a  cottage  for  the  use  of  the  cus- 
todian, by  which  means  two  good  laboratory  rooms  will  be  made  available  in  the 
main  building;  but  the  needs  in  this  direction  far  outrun  any  present  prospect  for 
relief,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  available  resources  of  the  institution  may 
be  immediately  increased.  Most  of  the  changes  and  improvements  so  far  noticed 
have  been  made  possible  by  personal  sacrifice  and  rigid  economy,  but  it  will  be 

Suite  impossible  to  continue  even  the  present  amount  of  work  without  greater 
nancial  resources,  and  the  research  work  can  not  be  perpetually  carried  on  by 
Tolnntary  effort. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  cooperation  of  students  and  faculty  has  been  most  grati- 
fying, and  ail  haye  accepted  the  limitations  imposed  by  lack  of  means,  and  worked 
loyally  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution,  ana  the  executive  officer  can  not  refrain 
from  the  expression  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  cordial  and  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion afforded  by  the  board  of  regents,  faculty,  students,  and  community.  No  jar  or 
friction  has  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  year,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  futiure  of  health- 
ful growth  and  usefulness,  requiring  only  the  financial  support  commensurate  to  our 
needs  to  place  the  university  in  a  position  to  fitly  represent  the  educational  ideals  of 
a  great  and  cultivated  commonwealth. 

With  grateful  appreciation  of  the  interest  displayed  by  your  administration  in  the 
success  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Territory,  all  of  the  above  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

C.  L.  Hbrrick, 
President  of  the  UniverHty. 


NEW  MEXICO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE,   R08WELL,  N.   MEX. 

History. — By  act  of  the  legislature  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute 
was  in  1893  "constituted  one  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Territory.^  Eegents  were  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  a  donation 
of  40  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Hagerman  was  accepted  and  set 
apart  for  a  building  site.  In  1895  the  legislature  authorized  the  issue 
of  bonds  to.  the  amount  of  $16,000  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings, 
and  at  same  session  ftirther  authorized  an  annual  Territorial  tax  levy 
of  twenty  onehundredths  of  one  mill  for  the  institute's  maintenance. 
The  income  from  this  source  should  be  something  over  $7,000  per 
annum.  In  1897,  after  negotiating  the  bonds,  as  provided  in  act  of 
issue,  the  regents  completed  the  buildings,  and  will  open  the  school  for 
students  in  September,  1898. 
INT  98— MIS 35 
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Location, — The  school  is  located  in  Chaves  County,  jnst  beyond  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Roswell,  but  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
court-house.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  location  for  a  mili- 
tary school.  The  Pecos  Valley  is  now  celebrated  throughout  the  world 
as  a  health  resort,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the 
great  springs  and  artesian  wells  at  Koswell  renders  the  town  one  of  the 
most  desirable  places  of  residence  in  the  Territory.  Considerable  pat- 
ronage from  eastern  States  is  not  an  unreasonable  expectation.  The 
school  buildings  are  3,700  feet  above  the  sea,  the  best  altitude  obtain- 
able, and  for  solid  comfort  and  thoroughly  modern  conveniences  are  in 
keeping  with  the  natural  advantages.  Few  of  the  best  Eastern  board- 
ing schools  are  so  snugly  built  or  so  well  furnished.  The  town  of  Ros- 
well has  a  population  of  2,000  people,  cultivated,  law-abiding,  sober, 
and  industrious.  Most  of  the  leading  denominations  have  well-organ- 
ized churches.  The  town  maintains  excellent  graded  schools^  the 
moral  and  social  influences  are  necessarily  good.  Roswell  is  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway,  which  now  connects  with  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  at  Pecos,  Tex.,  and  by  December,  1898,  will 
connect  at  Amarillo  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver 
railways.  It  is  also  reached  by  a  daily  stage  line  from  Lincoln,  N.  Mex., 
and  a  triweekly  stage  from  Fort  Sumner. 

Buildings  and  furnishings, — The  institute  buildings,  just  completed, 
are  of  brick,  trimmed  with  red  sandstone;  they  are  three  stories,  with 
basement,  lighted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam,  hot  and  cold  water  on  every 
floor,  perfect  fire  apparatus  throughout  the  buildings,  lavatories  and 
baths,  modern  water-closets,  and  a  complete  system  of  water  works  and 
sewerage.  The  grounds  embrace  40  acres  of  level  land.  The  furnish- 
ings, like  the  buildings,  are  new  and  modern:  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  everything  thoroughly  good,  substantial,  and  comfort- 
able. Few  hotels  can  afford  more  genuine  comtbrt.  The  buildings  will 
now  accommodate  200  students,  with  boarding  facilities  for  75  oidets. 

Boarding  students. — Under  the  act  of  1895,  *'each  county  in  the  Ter- 
ritory may,  through  its  county  commissioners,  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, or  in  some  other  manner  to  be  determined  by  such  commissioners, 
appoint  one  student  annually,  who  shall,  without  any  charge  for 
matriculation  or  tuition,  receive  during  the  year  for  which  such  student 
shall  have  been  so  appointed  instruction  in  the  regular  courses  taught 
in  said  institute."  Cadets  holding  these  appointments  will  pay  $190 
per  session  for  board,  lodging,  and  laundry  in  the  institute,  but  will  be 
given  free  tuition.  Cadets  not  holding  appointments  from  county  com- 
missioners will  be  charged  $250  per  session  of  thirty-nine  weeks.  This 
amount  covers  all  expenses  for  board,  lodging,  laundry,  and  tuition. 
Books,  clothing,  pocket  money,  and  personal  necessaries  should  never 
exceed  $50  additional.  Each  cadet  who  boards  at  institute  should 
bring  v^ith  him,  or  procure  in  Roswell,  the  following  articles:  Four 
sheets  for  single  bed,  2  pillowcases,  1  pair  blankets,  1  comfort  or  spread, 
2  clothes  bags,  6  towels,  6  napkins,  6  handkerchiefs,  6  white  shirts,  6 
white  standing  collars,  2  suits  underclothing,  1  toothbrush,  1  brush  and 
comb,  1  blacking  brush  and  blacking,  1  napkin  ring,  toilet  soap,  1 
clothes  brush. 

Uniform.— ^AW  cadets  will  be  required  to  wear  the  regulation  uniform. 
Measures  are  taken  in  Roswell,  and  a  good  suit  will  cost  from  $14  to 
$20,  including  cap,  coat,  pants,  and  a  vest,  if  desired.  It  is  perhaps 
the  best  clothing  in  the  world.  A  carefully  kept  suit  has  been  known 
to  last  four  years  of  constant  wear.  Payment  for  uniforms  strictly  in 
advance.    No  cadet  will  be  allowed  to  make  bills  of  any  sort  in  town. 
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Instruction, — The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  four  teachers,  air 
men,  the  superintendent,  and  the  matron  of  the  school.  Every  teacher 
employed  holds  a  degree  from  a  strong  university.  The  course  embraces 
the  study  of  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  natural  sciences.  A  business  coarse  is  also  given.  Common  sense 
requires  for  the  ])resent  a  thorough  training  school,  and  this  feature, 
for  some  years,  will  be  powerfully  stressed.  The  regents  are  determined 
to  make  a  school  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Territory,  yet  fully  abreast 
with  the  times.    Solid  value  will  be  given  a  patron  for  his  money. 

Athletics. — A  good  football  and  baseball  coach  has  been  secured. 
Ample  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  all  manly  sports  and  exercises,  such 
as  football,  baseball,  and  tennis.  North  Spring  River,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  buildings,  affords  excellent  swimming  and  rowing. 
Probably  no  other  point  in  the  Territory  offers  such  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  boat  races.  While  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  such 
things,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  neglect  for  them  his  school  work  or 
military  duties. 

Military  system. — One  of  the  greatest  educators  of  our  country 
declares:  "A  distinctive  military  system  tends  to  muscular  develop- 
ment and  physical  health,  by  an  enforced  regularity  of  food,  sleep,  and 
exercise.  It  creates  habits  of  promptitude,  order,  discipline,  and  sub- 
ordination. It  fosters  self-reliance  and  force  of  personal  character  by 
removing  all  extraneous  distinctions,  and  by  casting  each  youth,  what- 
ever his  antecedent  circumstances,  on  his  own  individual  responsibility. 
It  is  equal,  uniform,  and  wholesomely  restraining  without  rigor."  This 
has  been  the  verdict  of  history.  The  best  teachers  of  the  country 
favor  it  as  conducing  to  better  discipline,  better  work,  better  health, 
and  better  citizenship.  In  preparatory  schools  of  every  order  it  is  in 
some  form  always  desirable.  In  the  busy  West,  with  it«  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools,  it  is  almost  indisx)ensable  in  securing  best 
results. 

Military  duties. — While,  for  the  present,  the  enforcement  of  really 
burdensome  military  requirements  will  not  be  attempted,  the  fact  must 
never  be  ignored  that  this  is  primarily  a  military  school.  There  will  be 
nothing  in  which  a  young  boy  may  not  pleasurably  and  profitably  par- 
ticipate. At  the  same  time,  a  regular  commandant  will  reside  in  bar- 
racks and  have  charge  of  them  day  and  night.  Frequent  inspections 
are  made  by  the  commandant  in  person,  and  the  usual  military  discipline 
rigidly  enforced.  The  school  has  seventy-five  Springfield  rifles  and  two 
pieces  of  ordnance. 

Age  of  admission. — It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  here  any  certain  age 
of  admission.  The  testimony  of  another  educator,  who  manages  the 
oldest  school  in  the  West,  is  in  point:  "For  a  good  education,  a  good 
foundation  is  of  the  first  importance;  and  boys  who  remain  at  home 
until  they  are  16  rarely  have  such  a  foundation.  It  is  a  very  common 
mistake  to  send  boys  who  are  too  young  to  be  subjected  to  temptation 
to  the  preparatory  department  of  some  college  where  the  pupils  room 
about  in  town  and  enjoy  at  too  early  an  age  the  privileges  of  college 
students.  At  a  good  training  school  the  pupils  live  in  the  school  build- 
ing and  are  under  the  charge  of  experienced  masters.  In  the  evening 
they  study  in  the  schoolroom  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
teacher.    The  advantage  of  this  system  can  hardly  be  overestimated." 

The  superintendent  of  the  South's  oldest  training  school,  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  one  hundred  and  five  years,  declares: 
"For  twenty-five  years  the  ages  of  our  pupils  have  varied  from  11  to  25, 
sometimes  10  to  30.    If  we  had  our  choice,  we  should  prefer  to  receive 
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•boys  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  who  can  read  intelligently,  write  leff- 
ibly,  and  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  whole  numbers — which  is 
all  the  preparation  needed  to  enter' the  school." 

3oth  of  these  are  higli-grade  military  schools,  ranked  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  the  very  first  of  their  class.  The  testimony  of 
the  New  England  schools  is  to  the  same  eflect,  and  opinions  of  the 
highest  character  from  all  parts  of  the  world  justify  these  views. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  regents  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute 
to  give  the  people  of  the  territory  a  sound,  thorough,  practical  school; 
to  provide  a  first-class  home  for  boys  of  all  ages  intrusted  to  their  care; 
to  transact  all  business  with  simplicity,  economy,  impartiality,  and 
downright  honesty.  The  superintendent,  matron,  and  teachers  are 
required  to  live  in  the  institute  buildings  with  the  students.  All  such 
impositions  as  hazing,  bullying,  and  fighting  are  practically  impossible. 
Gambling,  drinking,  and  all  other  immoral  acts  could  hardly  go  undis- 
covered and  unpunished  by  prompt  expulsion.  The  food  and  service 
given  the  students  will  be  precisely  that  given  the  teachers  and  super- 
intendent's family,  and  will  be  entirely  wholesome  and  abundant.  A 
physician,  regularly  employed,  will  attend  to  the  sick,  for  whom  an 
infirmary  is  provided. 

Reports  and  examinations. — Eeports  will  be  sent  at  stated  intervals 
to  parents  and  guardians,  showing  the  student's  progress  and  conduct. 
Written  examinations  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Resident  students. — Students  not  boarding  at  the  institute  will  pay 
$60  per  session.  While  they  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  boarding  students  during  the  day,  and  are  equally  liable  to  be 
expelled  for  immoral  or  intemperate  conduct  at  any  time  during  the 
session,  no  responsibility  is  assumed  as  to  them  when  not  on  the  insti- 
tute grounds.  For  this  cause  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  cadets 
should  board  at  the  school. 

Politics  and  sectarianism. — The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  built 
and  maintained  by  the  people,  is  the  property  of  the  Territory.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  {>olitic8.  Students  will  attend  what- 
ever church  their  parents  desire  they  should,  under  the  care  of  the 
commandant  or  cadet  officer.  No  exhibition  of  political  or  sectarian 
bias  will  be  tolerated  by  the  regents. 

Session  of  1898-99. — The  first  regular  session  will  begin  September 
5, 1898,  and  end  in  June,  1899,  embracing  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks 
each. 

All  amounts  payable  one  half  at  entrance,  one-half  January  1, 1899. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Afftr.,  August  SOy  1898, 

Sir:— In  accordance  with  your  reqneat  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report 
on  the  operations  of  the  New  Mexico  Colle«j^e  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  located, 
at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  exx>eriment  station  connected  therewith  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1898 : 

The  seventh  session  opened  on  September  1, 1897,  and  continued  until  May  25, 1898, 
on  which  day  it  clos'^d  with  highly  creditable  commencement  exercises.  The  session 
was  a  successful  one.  The  total  enrollment  reached  215,  an  increase  of  62  over  the 
previous  year.  This  increase  was  well  distributed  among  the  different  departments 
of  the  college.  The  college  ofl'era  four  collegiate  courses  of  four  years  each,  viz :  A 
course  in  agriculture,  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  a  course  in  civil  enffineer- 
ing,  and  a  scientific  course.  Shorter  courses  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  type- 
writing are  also  offered. 

The  college  is  still  compelled  to  have  a  snbfra'^hman  department,  in  which  students 
of  limited  education  are  prepared  for  the  college  proper,  and  this  condition  will  exist 
nntil  there  are  enough  high  schools  in  the  Territory  to  do  this  work  for  the  higher 
institutions.  This  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  New  Mexico.  In  many  of  the  States 
these  departments  are  maintained  and  quite  a  number  of  high-grade  colleges  believe 
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that  their  success  in  college  work  has  been  largely  the  result  of  the  good  prepara- 
tion in  their  preparatory  departments.  Owing  to  the  thorough  training  given  in 
the  lower  departments  the  number  who  enter  the  college  proper  is  constantly  on 
the  increase,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the  freshman  class  have  been 
persistently  raised,  until  now  they  are  hi<i:her  than  in  most  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges in  the  neighboring  States  and  Territories  and  fully  equal  to  the  average  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  faculty  the  leading  universities  and  scientific  schools  of  the 
country  are  represented,  and  the  personnel  of  the  professors  and  instructors  is  such 
as  api>eals  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  for  their  full  confidence  and  unqualified 
sapport. 

The  faculty  and  instructors  are  as  follows:  Cornelius  T.  Jordan,  A.  M.,  president 
and  professor  of  political  science;  Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  M.  S.,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy;  Arthur  Goss,  M.  8.,  A.  C,  pro  lessor  of  chemistry;  George 
Vestal,  professor  of  agriculture  and  horticulture;  Frank  W.  Brady,  M.  E.,  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  and  civil  engineering:  Ida  M.  Jones,  professor  of  Spanish; 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  professor  of  entomology  and  in  charge  of  physiology  and 
zoology;  Hiram  Hadley,  A.  M.,  professor  of  history  and  pedagogy;  Elmer  O. 
Wooton,  A.  M.,  professor  of  botany,  geology,  and  physics;  Frederick  F.  Barker, 
L*L.  B.,  professor  of  English  and  Latin;  Ralph  Roy  Larkin,  B.  S.,  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department  and  in  charge  of  subfreshman  class;  Frank  £.  Lester, 
instructor  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  librarian,  college  clerk,  and  secretary  to 
the  faculty;  R.  Fred  Hare,  M.  8.,  instructor  in  chemistry;  Charles  Mills,  instructor 
in  shops;  Ellen  F.  Gibson,  instructor  in  elocution  and  physical  culture  and  assistant 
in  the  preparatory  department;  Joseph  F.  Bennett,  jr.,  B.  S.,  instructor  iu  book- 
keeping; Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  assistant  in  agriculture  and  horticulture;  Geraldine 
Combs,  assistant  in  the  preparatory  department;  Ida  E.  Freeman,  assistant  in  the 
preparatory  department  and  matron  of  girls'  dormitory ;  Duval  Garland  Cravens, 
B.  S.,  assistant  in  the  engineering  department^  Katherine  Doughty,  assistant  in  the 
preparatorydepartnientj  Humboldt  Casad,  assistant  in  agriculture  and  horticulture; 
Elizabeth  Wickbam,  assistant  librarian ;  Helen  M.  MaeGregor,  assistant  college  clerk ; 
Jehn  D.  Tinsley,  biologist  to  the  experiment  station ;  C.  H.  T.  Townsend,  biographer 
and  systematic  entomologist;  Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  assistant  station  chemist; 
Charles  E.  Mead,  B.  S.,  superintendent  San  Juan  branch  experiment  station;  John 
S.  Thomhill,  saperintondent  Las  Vegas  branch  experiment  station. 

The  amount  received  from  the  United  States  Government,  under  act  of  Congress  of 
August  30, 1890,  for  last  year  was  $23,000.  This  amouni  was  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  Washington.  Tne  amount  received  from  the  Territorial 
fund  for  the  year  was  slightly  above  $5,000.  This  amount  was  used  to  pay  for  teach- 
ing Spanish,  for  printing  catalogues,  for  insurance,  for  postage,  for  pay  of  janitors, 
for  otner  incidental  expenses,  for  building,  and  for  such  necessary  expenses  that  could 
not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  United  States  Government  appropriation. 

During  the  year  the  college  has  ^own  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  has 
greatly  increased  its  facilities  for  doing  successful  work.  A  new  science  hall  has  been 
completed  and  equipped.  Thisbuildinghasseventeen  good  rooms,  andin  itarelocated 
the  chemical,  botanical,  entomological,  and  biological  laboratories.  The  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  is  of  the  best,  and  the  new  apparatus  pur- 
chased is  of  the  latest  pattern  and  design.  A  girls'  dormitory  has  also  been  built. 
This  is  a  large  brick  building  finished  in  natural  wood,  with  reception  room,  dining 
room,  matron's  rooms,  kitohen,  and  closets  on  the  first  floor,  and  large,  airy,  well- 
finished  living  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Good  board  and  washing  are  furnished 
for  $15  per  month.  As  yet  the  college  has  not  been  able  to  build  a  dormitory  for 
young  men,  but  good  substantial  board  in  private  families,  living  near  the  college, 
can  be  had  for  $16  to  $18  per  month.  A  number  of  young  men  have  lived  in  clubs 
and  thus  reduced  the  price  of  board  and  lodging  to  ^  or  $10  ])er  month. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the  college  has  had  a  most 
successful  year.  Very  valuable  experiments  have  been  made  in  many  lines,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  experiments  with  the  codling  moth,  sugar-beet  experiments, 
experiments  in  irrigation,  and  some  work  on  plant  physiology.  There  are  two  sub- 
stations, one  at  Los  Vegas  and  one  at  Aztec.  The  work  at  these  substations  is  now 
in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

The  fnnd  for  the  maintenance  of  the  experiment  station  and  the  substations  conies 
from  the  United  States  Government  and  is  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Very  respectfully,  Cornelius  T.  Jordan,  A.  M., 

President  and  Director, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otkro, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  Rubmit  report  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  1898,  which  said  report,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  work  of  education  during  the  past  year  and  the  present  conditions  and 
future  prospects  of  said  school,  has  been  prepared  by  the  faculty  of  the  institution, 
and  is  attached  hereto. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  also  the  following  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursemf uts 
made  by  me  as  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  year  ending  August  1, 
A.  D.  1898: 

BECEIPTS. 

Beceived  from  the  Territorial  treasurer  on  the  school's  share  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial institution  fund $4,080.00 

Received  matriculation  fees  from  students 200. 00 

Laboratory :  Received  from  students  lor  chemicals  and  materials  used  and 
for  assay  work  by  the  director 174.  45 

Total  receipts 4,454.45 

OISBUBSBMENTS. 

Bnilding:  Paid  for  repairs  and  insurance 340.00 

Salaries  paid  to  instructors  and  janitor 3, 646. 50 

Incidental  expenses,  including  meetings  of  tbe  board,  printing,  stationery, 

expense  of  canvassing,  and  miscellaneous  items 157.28 

Equipment :  Apparatus  purchased 28. 85 

Chemicals  and  other  muterial  (including  fuel)  purchased  for  the  nsc  of  the 

school 303.79 

Total  disbursements 4, 476. 42 

RECAPITULATION. 

August  1, 1897,  cash  in  treasurer's  hands 285. 66 

Total  receipts 4,454.45 

4,710.11 
Total  disbursements  for  year 4, 476. 42 

August  1, 1898,  cash  remaining  on  hand 263. 69 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jambs  G.  Fitch, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer ^  Board  of  Trusieea,  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

Sir:  We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  report  concern- 
ing the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  for  the  last  scholastic  year: 

Considering  the  difficulties  with  which  the  management  of  the  school  have  had  to 
contend,  all  that  could  be  expected  has  been  accomplished.  The  faculty  has,  because 
of  lack  of  revenue,  consisted  of  but  one  professor  and  one  instructor.  Though  the 
number  of  preparatory  students  has  been  slightly  less  than  last  year  the  nuaiber  of 
students  engaged  in  the  advanced  technical  work  of  the  institution  has  been  the 
same. 

The  financial  statement,  inclosed  herewith,  shows  that  there  has  been  expended 
$4,476.42,  a  sum  less  than  one  half  that  which  the  founders  of  the  school  thought 
they  were  providing  when  they  tixed  the  rate  of  taxation  for  its  maintenance  at  one- 
iifth  of  a  mill. 

The  list  of  students  in  attendance  at  Schr.ol  of  Mines  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  students 21 

Males 18 

Females 3 

Preparatory 16 

Technical 5 

Average  age 19 

From  Socorro 16 

From  abroad 5 

Of  Spanish-speaking  parentage 5 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  total  number  of  students  approximately  25  per  cent 
have  been  engaged  in  the  technical  work,  and  that  all  of  tnese  are  from  points  out- 
side of  Socorro. 

During  the  present  summer  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  Territory  has  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  school.  There 
is  now  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  attendance  at  the  institutiou  for  the  next  year 
will  show  an  increase  of  at  least  50  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year. 

For  the  last  three  years  Prof.  W.  H.  Seamon,  B.  S.  A.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
has  been  employed  as  director  of  the  faculty  of  the  school.  Last  spring,  however, 
he  tendered  nis  resignation,  to  take  effect  August  1.  To  fi  11  the  vacancy  thus  caused 
the  board  have  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Jones,  £.  M.,  C.  £.,  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Mines.  Professor  Jones  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  mines  and  mining 
operations  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  For  the  last  three 
years  he  has  been  employed  as  United  States  assayer  for  the  port  of  Kansas  City,  and 
has  also  been  chief  chemist  on  the  boara  of  geological  survey  for  the  State  of  Missouri. 
E.  A.  Drake,  M.  A.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an  instructor  of  fifteen  years' 
experience,  has  been  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  during  the  past  year, 
and  will  continue  in  that  capacity.  Owing  to  the  expected  increase  in  attendance 
the  coming  year  it  has  become  necessary  to  employ  another  instructor,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  are  now  taking  steps  to  secure  a  competent  person  for  this  position. 

The  School  of  Mines  is  not  receiving  the  financial  support  that  its  founders  antici- 
pated for  it.  When  the  establishment  of  the  institution  was  provided  for  in  18^ 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory  was,  approximately, 
$45,000,000.  Under  the  appropriation  of  one- fifth  of  a  mill  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school  it  was  expected  that  a  revenue  of  about  $9,000  would  be  derived  from  this 
source.  Instead  of  this  expectation  being  realized  the  revenue  of  the  institution  has, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  property  and  failure  to  collect  taxes, 
shrunk  year  by  year  to  about  one-half  what  was  anticipated. 

With  a  revenue  adequate  to  its  needs  tbe  School  of  Mines  can  be  made  one  of  the 
most  important  agei  cies  in  the  development  of  the  Territory.  The  well-being  of  the 
Territory  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  its  mining  industry.  The  fact  that 
New  Mexico  contains  many  rich  and  easily  accessible  mining  regions  where  mining 
operations  may  be  stndied  directly,  and  the  further  fact  that  New  Mexico  has  a  cli- 
mate of  unrivaled  salubrity — these  are  attractions  which,  under  proper  conditions, 
would  not  only  deter  the  youth  of  the  Territory  from  going  abroad  for  a  technical 
knowledge  of  mining,  but  would  also  bring  within  her  borders  a  most  desirable  ele- 
ment of  population  from  other  parts. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Jones,  Director. 
E.  A.  Drakk, 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Mine; 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 


New  Mexico  Normal  School, 

Las  Vegas,  August  20, 1898, 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
New  Mexico  Normal  School,  at  Las  Vegas,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 

My  last  report,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  after  giving  a  history  of  opera- 
tions since  the  creation  of  the  school,  showed  that  contracts  bad  been  let  for  the 
completion  of  the  masonry  and  roof  of  the  normal-school  building  for  the  sum  of 
$11,440.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  were  realized  from  the  proceeds  of  the  $10,000 
of  bonds  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1897,  and  current  receipts  from  taxes.  It 
was  also  stated  that  the  work  tbus  provided  for  would  not  include  the  finishing, 
furnishing,  or  equipping  of  the  building. 

The  work  so  contacted  for  was  promptly  and  satisfactorily  done,  so  that  the  walls 
and  roof  of  the  building  were  finished,  and  a  fair  idea  of  its  external  appearance 
was  given.  It  was  expected  that  enough  money  might  be  accumulated  out  of  taxes 
to  finish  a  few  rooms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building  and  open  the  school  in  a  small 
way  in  the  fall  of  1898. 
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The  treasDrer*8  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ISdS,  shows  the  following 
funds  received  and  disbursed  or  on  band : 

Statement  to  June  SO,  1898, 

RECEIPTS. 

January  25, 1894,  to  Jnne  30. 1896,  from  auditor $13,387.79 

July  1, 1896,  to  June  30, 1897,  from  auditor 5,188.21 

May  4,  1897,  from  the  sale  of  bonds 10,000.00 

October  4, 1897,  from  auditor 1, 784. 82 

March  12, 1898,  from  auditor 2,383.06 

Total 32,743.88 

EXPENDITURES. 

As  per  previous  report,  to  June  30, 1897 $18, 697. 31 

Forbuilding,  July  Ij  1897,  to  June  30, 1898 11,484.00 

Expense  of  negotiating  bonds 500. 00 

tiundry  expenses 45. 00 

30,726.31 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1898 2,017.57 

Previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  under  consideration  a  patriotic  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  among  the  citizens  and  business  institutions  of  Las  Veffas  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  completing  and  equipping  the  normal-school  build- 
ing, so  that  it  might  open  its  doors  to  the  pupilu  of  the  Territory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year.  This  resulted  iu  the  raising,  by  subscription^  of  a  fhnd  of 
$18,475,  in  the  form  of  an  advance  to  the  Territory— the  subscribers  receiving  receipts 
showing  that  they  are  entitled  to  reimbursement  pro  rata  out  of  an^  funds  that  may 
hereafter  be  provided  by  the  Territory  for  that  purpose.  With  this  money  at  their 
command  the  board  of  regents  was  able  to  proceed  with  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing iu  every  respect  according  to  the  original  plans.  After  due  advertisement  for 
proposals,  contracts  were  let  to  the  lowest  bidderH,  as  follows: 

For  plastering $2,812.50 

For  doors,  windows,  and  all  interior  finish 9, 400. 00 

For  steam-heating  plant 2,660.00 

For  plumbing 590.00 

For  electric  wiring 250.00 

15,702.50 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  allowed : 

For  sundry  extra  work  on  ventilating  ducts,  boiler  bouse,  etc 300. 00 

Furniture,  equipment  for  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  labora- 
tories, and  blackboards,  etc 2, 500. 00 

18,502.50 

At  the  date  of  this  report  all  the  work  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the 
school  will  open  with  full  equipment  and  ample  facilities  in  every  department  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October,  1898. 

The  public  spirit  exhibited  by  the  people  of  Las  Vegas  and  vicinity  in  this  matter 
ie  worthy  of  tne  highest  praise. 

The  school  buildiuff  is  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  architecture  in  New  Mexico. 
It  is  also  the  most  substantial  and  the  cheapest  public  building,  in  proportion  to  its 
size  and  excellence,  in  the  Territory.  It  is  a  three-story  stone  structure,  built  of 
the  beautiful  purple  sandstone  from  the  Las  Veeas  quarries.  Above  the  third  story 
is  an  attic  containing  two  large  and  amply  lighted  rooms,  which  will  be  used  for  a 
museum  and  gymnasium.  The  assembly  room  has  a  seating  capacity  of  400,  and  the 
school  has  ample  facilities,  both  as  to  room  and  equipment,  for  the  accommodation 
of  400  pupils.  The  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  are  according  to  the  most 
improved  modern  standards.  The  school  is  located  on  a  commanding  site,  with  per- 
fect drainage.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  so  that  the  city  public  schools  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  model  and  training  schools.  An  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  board  of  education  of  East  Las  Vegas  by  which  certain  grades  of  the  city 
schools  are  to  be  taught  in  rooms  of  the  normal  school,  available  for  that  purpose, 
as  model  schools.  The  high-school  grades  are  to  be  merged  in  the  academic  course 
of  the  normal  school.  For  these  advantages  the  city  board  of  education  pays  to  the 
normal  school  a  certain  percentage  of  its  revenue,  which  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
latter  to  make  a  very  material  increase  in  its  faculty. 
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The  board  has  engaged  as  president  of  the  faculty  Prof.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  here- 
tofore principal  of  the  training  department  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at 
Greeley.  We  believe  the  Territory  is  fortunate  in  securing  his  services,  which  were 
most  reluctantly  dispensed  with  by  the  institution  with  which  be  was  connected. 
The  Colorado  normal  school  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hewett's  indorsements  from  its  authorities,  as  well  as  from  other  prominent 
educators,  are  of  the  highest  possible  character.  With  four  other  professors,  selected 
from  among  graduates  of  such  great  institutiens  as  Leland  Stanford  and  the  Chicago 
University,  the  board  feel  confident  that  it  will  open  the  school  with  an  exceptionally 
strong  faculty,  and  with  every  promise  of  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  two  main  departments:  The  normal,  whose 
aim  will  be  to  educate  and  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory,  and 
the  academic,  which  will  afford  a  thorough  general  education  to  equip  pupils  for  the 
duties  of  life,  and  also  to  admit  those  who  desire  it  to  the  higher  nuiverHities. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Springer, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Sante  jF>,  N,  Mex. 

SCHOOLS   IN  LAS  VEGAS. 

Buildifigs, — In  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  is  located  one  of  the  Territo- 
rial normal  schools.  This  structure,  built  of  native  red  sandstone, 
will  when  completed  be  the  most  imposing  building  in  4he  Territory. 
The  aggregated  cost  of  the  building,  which  is  now  three  stories  high 
and  ready  for  the  roof,  when  completed,  is  $40,0(K).  It  is  expected  that 
the  building,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  bv 
September  1, 1898. 

On  the  west  side  are  two  stone  buildings,  each  two  stories  high,  well 
adapted  for  school  purposes;  on  the  east  side  aie  three  buildings  two 
stories  high,  one  the  public  school  building  of  four  rooms,  another  the 
academy  building  of  four  rooms,  and  the  third  the  central  or  city  build- 
ing, four  rooms  of  which  are  used  for  school  purposes. 

Schools. — On  the  west  side  are  three  public  schools,  two  private 
schools,  and  three  church  schools.  On  the  east  side  are  ten  public 
schools  and  the  high  school. 

The  west  side  is  not  included  in  the  city  corporation,  therefore  I  have 
to  do  only  with  the  east  side  ))ublic  schools. 

Board  of  education. — M.  W.  Browne,  president;  0.  V.  Hedgecock, 
vice-president;  J.  A.  Carruth,  J.  M.  D.  Howard,  George  V.  Reed,  R.  B. 
Rice,  N.  B.  Stoneroad,  Mr.  Harmon,  W.  0.  Reid,  secretary;  0.  E.  Perry, 
treasurer. 

Teachers  for  1897-98,  central  building:  Miss  Maggie  Bucher,  princi- 
pal of  high  school;  Miss  Flora  Beschle,  eighth  grade;  Miss  May 
Howard,  part  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Teachers  for  1897-98,  academy  building:  Miss  Lucy  Stone,  principal, 
seventh  grade;  Miss  Laura  Davenport,  sixth  grade;  Miss  Alice  Blake, 
fifth  grade;  Mrs.  Sallie  Douglas,  fourth  grade. 

Teachers  for  1897-98,  public  school  building:  Mrs.  Mattie  Garlick, 
principal, third  grade;  Miss  Belle  Rogers,  second  grade;  Miss  Ella 
Stoneroad,  first  grade,  A  division ;  Miss  Minnie  Holzman,  first  grade, 
B  and  G  divisions. 

Statistics  for  the  school  year  1896-97, 

School  cenfiufi  of  East  Las  Vegas 727 

Namber  of  months  school  was  in  session : 9 

Number  of  pnpils  enrolled  in  school 610 

Average  daily  belonging  in  school 497.9 

Average  daily  attendance  at  school 474. 6 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  belonging 95. 3 

Knmber  of  cases  of  tardiness  during  the  year 572 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OP   NEW  MEXICO,  AT  SILVER  CITY. 

The  normal  school  of  New  Mexico,  located  at  Silver  Oity,  has  com- 
pleted the  fourth  year  of  its  existence.  The  school  was  established  by 
the  Territorial  legislature  of  1893  and  was  opened  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  the  following  year.  Steps  were  Immediately  inaugurated  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  commensurate  with  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  school.  Since  that  time  a  three-story  building  of  nine  rooms  has 
been  erected  and  equipped  with  many  of  the  modern  conveniences  known 
to  first-class  school  architecture.  A  more  costly  building  might  have 
been  erected  by  deferring  the  opening  of  the  school  for  several  years, 
but  the  board  of  regents  proceeded  upon  a  different  theory.  They  con- 
sidered the  demand  for  such  a  school  was  urgent,  and  the  sooner  they 
established  it  to  satisfy  these  demands  the  better  they  would  be  serving 
the  people  of  the  Territory.  Besides,  they  had  faith  enough  in  the 
Territorial  legislature  to  believe  that  as  the  school  increas^  in  num- 
bers and  efiiciency  ample  provisions  would  be  made  when  the  time 
should  come  for  its  accommodation.  The  present  structure,  however, 
serves  the  purposes  of  the  students  and  the  departments  of  the  normal 
proper  quite  well. 

The  school  furniture  is  not  costly,  but  neat,  serviceable,  and  of  the 
latest  style.  Much  care  has  been  exercised  in  its  choice  and  arrange- 
ment. The  assembly  room  is  seated  with  opera  chairs  with  folding 
arm  attachments.  The  other  rooms  are  furnished  with  desks,  chairs, 
and  work  tables  of  various  descriptions.  Everything  about  the  build- 
ing is  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair,  '*as  good  as  new,"  under  the 
impression  that  such  things  are  important  elements  m  training  daring 
the  formative  period  of  the  student. 

The  apparatus  of  the  school  at  this  early  period  of  its  existence  is 
not  extensive,  of  course.  Only  such  purchases  have  been  made  as  were 
the  most  needed.  To  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  line  students,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  teachers,  have  largely  constructed  their  own  working 
material.  While  the  use  of  such  material  may  not  give  the  most  accu- 
rate results,  yet  the  student  has  a  much  more  profitable  experience,  and 
he  will  doubtless  appreciate  more  fully  the  more  delicately  constructed 
instruments  of  the  scientist.  It  is  the  design  of  the  management  of 
the  school,  however,  to  use  both  the  scientific  and  unscientific  apparatus 
in  actual  work,  the  better  class  being  added  as  rapidly  as  the  funds 
will  permit. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  school  has  come  in  possession  of  a  fine 
cabinet.  The  collections  have  been  made  wholly  by  the  students, 
teachers,  and  friends  of  the  institution,  and  represent  quite  fairly  the 
geological  and  mineral  wealth  of  this  section.  In  point  of  variety  it 
perhaps  excels  any  similar  collection  in  the  Territory.  The  next  move- 
ments in  this  direction  will  be  made  along  the  lines  of  zoology,  botany, 
and  ethnology. 

Within  two  years  the  library  has  grown  from  two  or  three  volumes 
to  more  than  2,000  volumes.  The  number  and  quality  of  books  in  the 
pedagogical  department  is  especially  strong.  The  school  has  become 
one  of  the  remainder  depositories  for  the  Government  publications.  A 
certain  sum  of  money  is  set  apart  yearly  for  subscriptions  to  current 
publications  and  to  purchase  new  books. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  the  same  as  all  normals,  namely,  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  Commonwealth  that  created  it.  To  carry  out  this 
purpose  it  seeks  to  do  three  things:  (1)  To  give  the  student  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common 
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schools  of  the  Territory;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  pedagogy  which  deals 
with  the  art  and  science  of  teaching;  (3)  practical  training,  consist- 
ing of  observation  of  good  teaching,  illustrative  teaching,  and  practice 
teaching. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  teachers'  profession  are  offered 
both  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course.  The  former  prepares 
them  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  latter  for  still  higher  work.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  pursue 
academic  studies  only,  if  they  so  elect,  but  so  far  all  the  graduates  of 
the  school  are  from  the  professional  department.  No  teaching  pledge 
is  required,  for  the  reason  that  it  often  gives  the  pupil  and  parents  a 
wrong  attitude  toward  the  school.  It  very  frequently  occurs  that 
students  enter  the  professional  classes  having  no  desire  to  teach,  but 
become  so  attached  to  the  work  that  they  graduate  with  honors  and 
join  the  teaching  force  of  the  community. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  enrollment  and  average 
daily  attendance  from  the  beginning.  This  year,  1897-98,  it  reached 
the  number  72.  Including  the  year  just  passed  20  persons  have  been 
graduated.    Sixteen  of  these  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  scholastic  year  consists  of  forty  weeks,  which  is  divided  into 
terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  A  summer  term  of  four  weeks  was  added 
this  year  as  an  ex})eriment  and  proved  reasonably  satisfactory.  Forty- 
seven  were  enrolled,  and  considerable  interest  was  manifested. 

The  future  prospects  of  the  school  are  bright.  It  is  growing  in  pop- 
ularity and  general  good  will  among  the  people  of  the  Territory.  The 
increasing  attendance  calls  for  the  organization  of  new  and  separate 
departments  and  a  larger  corps  of  instructors.  The  time  has  come 
when  more  teachers  must  be  added  to  do  the  most  effective  work. 
This  will  necessitate  a  larger  appropriation  of  funds,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  next  legislative  assembly  will  generously  sustain  the 
school. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  i^O,  1898, 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  youi  favor  of  the  18th  nltimo,  asking  for  a  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  under  my  charge,  for  the  Terri- 
tory, and  will  reply  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  has  been  executed  by  the 
Territory  in  behalf  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  and  half,  for  lack  of  available  and 
sufficient  financial  means.  Of  course  there  are  many  afflicted  children  of  this  Terri- 
tory who  are  still  clamoring  and  demanding  the  government  of  the  Territory  to  treat 
them  well  and  equitably  in  the  matter  of  education.  The  main  aim  of  the  school  is 
and  should  be  to  give  them  a  good,  common -school,  English  education,  with  the 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  good  morals  and  gentle 
manners.  It  is  the  only  one  thing  that  not  only  instructs  them  in  better  paths  of  liv- 
ing and  improves  their  positions  in  society  and  citizenship,  but  encourages  them  to 
follow  what  will  make  men  and  women  of  them,  and  give  them  worthy  purposes  in 
their  future  life.  The  financial  condition  of  the  school  has  never  been  satisfactory 
nor  sound;  hence  it  has  been  an  inevitable  hindrance  to  the  progress  and  manai^e- 
ment  of  the  usual  affairs  of  the  school.  It  is  expected  that  the  school  will  reopen 
late  in  this  coming  autumn  and  be  in  full  operation  at  its  next  term.  I  am  still  in 
hopes  that  the  next  legislature  of  the  Territory  will  act  and  decide  upon  something 
to  better  equip  and  aid  the  school  in  a  right  and  liberal  manner. 

The  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  occurred 
at  the  Michigan  school  for  the  blind  in  July  last  and  continued  in  its  session  three  full 
days.  The  attendance  at  the  above  convention  was  over  fifty  delegates,  representing 
most  of  the  various  public  schools  for  the  blind  in  North  America.  Its  worthy  papers 
and  discussions  were  all  directed  to  the  educational  and  industrial  work  for  the 
blind.  I  was  cordially  invited  and  treated  as  a  guest  of  that  school,  and  represented 
this  school  in  the  convention.  I  have  received  new  inspiration  and  fresh  experiences 
for  my  better  help  and  encouragement  in  this  work  for  the  blind  of  the  Territory. 

The  fifteenth  convention  of  the  instructors  of  the  American  schools  for  the  deaf 
was  held  at  the  Ohio  school  for  the  deaf,  and  continued  m  its  daily  session  for  a 
week.    Its  attendance  was  very  good,  comprising  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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principals  and  instmoton  from  most  of  the  different  schools  for  the  deaf,  with  iiye 
teachers  of  the  deaf  from  Great  Britain.  Excellent  papers  and  discussions  on  vari- 
ons  subjects  in  regard  to  all  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf,  as  now  employed  in 
line  of  intellectnal,  industrial,  and  physical  education  pursued  in  the  schools  lor  the 
deaf  in  America,  were  of  worthy  interest  and  value.  It  has  been  fourscore  years 
since  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  was  founded  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  excellent 
results,  wonderful  changes,  and  rapid  advancements  have  taken  place  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf. 

During  the  last  scholastic  year  I  still  managed  and  instructed  a  school  as  a  i>rivate 
enterprise  for  five  mnte  Indian  children  and  four  white  deaf  pupils,  at  their  own 
expense  for  their  schooling. 

My  real  hope  is  that  increased  means,  decent  facilities,  and  good  encouragement 
will  be  given  the  school  to  promote  the  interests  of  afilicted  uneducated  children, 
who  are  generally  considered  as  a  menace  to  the  community  in  which  tbey  reside 
and  can  not  be  benefited  by  instruction  in  ordinary  schools  on  account  of  their  mis- 
fortunes; and  that  the  affairs  of  the  school  being  designed  especially  for  their 
benefit  will  be  conducted  with  greater  vigor,  better  efficiency,  and  stronger  economy 
to  educate,  elevate^  and  civilize  them.  The  Territory  should  accede  to  their  wants 
to  be  educated,  and  push  forward  and  raise  by  its  efforts  and  liberality  the  cause  of 
thin  education  to  a  higher  standard  to  render  the  school  a  good  success,  and  make 
it  one  of  the  most  beneficial,  progressive,  and  honored  public  institutions  of  the 
Territory.  From  the  view  of  the  above  statement  it  is  seen  that  **  He  hath  done  all 
things  well:  He  maketh  both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak,''  and  the 
blind  to  see  in  the  light  of  wisdom. 

Trusting,  my  dear  governor,  that  yon  will  endeavor  in  all  things  to  see  a  way 
clear  and  just  to  foster,  encourage,  and  provide  for  all  that  is  needed  for  the  full 
maintenance  of  the  school,  and  to  promote  all  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  this 
education  for  afiiicted  children  of  the  Territory  to  fit  themselves  in  this  sphere  for 
which  they  were  intended  by  the  holy  Creator,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Lars  M.  Larson, 
Principal  New  Mexico  School  for  ike  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  Children's  Home,  Albuquerque,  N,  Mex, 

Number  of  children  in  the  home 12 

Number  adopted  from  home 4 

Number  returned  to  father 4 

BXPBNDITURES  FOR  THE  TEAR. 

Provisions $628.93 

Care  of  the  children 310.00 

House  rent 240.00 

Fuel 50.00 

Merchandise 250.64 

Incidentals 24.85 

Total 1,504.42 

This  home  for  children  is  iiicori)orated  under  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  doing  a  noble  work. 

The  directors  are  as  follows :  Mesdames  M.  J.  Borden,  A.  L.  Chandler^ 
W.  S.  Lowe,  W.  C.  Hadley,  Louis  Ilfeld,  William  Farr,  A.  G.  Wells- 

The  officers  are  Mesdames  J.  W.  Granger,  president;  L.  E.  Parshall, 
vice-president;  L.W.  Roberts,  secretary;  J.  M.  Moore,  treasurer. 

ST.  VINOBNT'S  HOSPITAL. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  maintain  an  excellent  hospital  in  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe,  where  the  rich  and  poor  are  treated  alike.  In  connection 
with  the  hospital,  these  noble  Sisters  are  doing  a  grand  work  in  the 
orphanage. 
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Following  18  a  report  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  6, 1898: 

Number  of  patients  in  hospital  March  1,  1897 36 

Number  of  patients  received  during  the  year 70 

Nnmber  of  patients  discharged  during  the  year 68 

Number  of  patients  died  during  the  year 18 

Total  number  of  days 6, 607 

Number  of  prescriptions  filled 459 

Number  of  patients  remaining  in  hospital  March  6,  1898 20 

Number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year 106 

Financial  statement, 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Territorial  appropriation $2,639.77 

l^Yom  the  sanitarium 298.16 

Balance  due  from  the  Territory  for  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 1, 360. 23 

Total 4,298.16 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Groceries $1,758.47 

Meat 849.13 

Feed  for  cows 234.08 

Tea  and  coffee 84.00 

Drugs 200.61 

Water 120.00 

Bread : 843.24 

Coal  oil 78.75 

Coal  and  freight 328.27 

Butter 226.61 

Pauper  burials 75. 00 

Total 4,298.16 

INDIANS. 

Navajo  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz,,  September  6,  1898, 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  take  pleasure  in  fur- 
nishing you  with  such  statistics  relating  to  the  Navajo  Indians  as  I  have  been  able  to 
get.    The  wide  extent  of  the  Navajo  country  and  the  scattered  manner  in  which  these 
Indians  live  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  with  the  very  limited 
force  of  employes  under  me,  who  have,  moreover,  other  matters  of  importance  which 
keep  them  ^lly  occupied. 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  fuller  and  more  exact  information. 
Very  respectfully, 

Constant  Williams, 
Major,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 


Population,  20,500  (estimated), 

Niiiin)er  who  wear  citizen's  clothing  in  part,  1,000  (estimated). 

Number  who  can  read,  250  (estimated). 

Number  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse,  500  (estimated). 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (between  6  and  18),  4,000  (estimated). 

Nnmber,  kind,  and  value  of  dwelling  houses  for  Indians  built  during  the  year,  75; 
stone;  $150. 

Cost  of  each  to  Gk)vernment,  about  $9  for  doors  and  windows. 

Proportion  of  Indians  who  obtain  subsistence  for  themselves  or  others  in  ciyilized 
pursuits,  all. 

Government  rations  or  annuities  issued,  none. 

Number  of  missionaries,  two  males,  three  females. 
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Number  of  Indians  who  are  charch  members,  none. 

Number  of  formal  marriages  soleomized  by  clergymen  or  magistrates  during  the 
year,  none. 

Number  of  divorces  granted  by  courts  during  the  year,  none. 

No  data  as  to  births  and  deaths. 

Number  of  Indians  killed  during  the  vear,  2  (by  Indians). 

Number  of  whites  killed  by  Indians  during  the  year,  none. 

Number  of  Indian  criminals  punished  during  the  year,  by  agent,  15;   by  civil 
authorities,  2. 

No  data  as  to  number  of  acres  cultivated  or  of  crops  raised  during  the  year. 

Amount  earned  by  Indians  during  the  year  in  freighting  for  Government,  $1,421.^. 

Value  of  Indian-products  sold  to  Government  during  the  year,  $4,807.84. 

No  data  as  to  freighting  and  other  labor  performeil  for  private  individuals. 

No  data  as  to  Indian  products  sold  to  private  persons. 

Number  of  sheep  owned  by  Indians,  800,000  (estimated). 

No  data  as  to  other  stock. 

Number  of  Government  schools,  2;  capacity,  150. 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year,  180. 

Constant  Williams, 
Major f  Serenteenth  Infantry ^  Actiny  Agent, 


Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  11, 189S. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  dated  June 
1,  1898,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla 
Agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898: 

Having  taken  charge  of  this  agency  July  1,  1898,  I  can  do  no  more  than  make  a 
T^snm^  of  affairs  as  they  appear  from  the  records  of  the  office.  During  the  year 
three  different  persons  have  acted  as  agent,  and,  accordingly,  affairs  are  decidedly 
mixed. 

The  agency  office  is  situated  at  Santa  Fe,  with  the  subageucy  over  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians  at  Dulce,  N.  Mex.,  216  miles  distant. 


ropulaiion. — A  census  was  taken  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  year  as  accu- 
rately as  the  exigencies  permitted.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  eighteen  pueblos 
there  are  9,494.  Of  these  2,475  are  males  above  18  years  of  age,  2,^8  are  femalea 
above  14  years  of  age,  and  1,897  are  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 
years,  of  which  number  641  are  attending  or  hare  attended  some  school,  while  1,256 
are  not  attending  any  school.  These  figures  can  only  be  considered  approximate. 
In  only  five  pueblos  was  it  found  possible  to  take  a  complete  census,  in  seven  others 
a  tolerably  reliable  estimate  was  obtained,  while  in  six  of  the  smaller  pueblos  no 
data  whatever  could  be  obtained,  as  there  is  no  employe  of  this  office  in  the  vicinity. 
Heretofore  there  have  been  nineteen  pueblos,  but  during  the  past  few  years  the 
Pojuaque  Indians  have  gradually  deserted  their  pueblo  andjoined  their  people,  about 
twenty  in  number,  with  the  pueblo  of  Narabe,  until  now  the  Pojuaque  pueblo  has 
become  extinct.  This  was  a  wise  movement,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  people  were  not 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  much  good  or  to  sustain  a  pueblo  government. 

Industries, — The  pueblos  are  a  practically  self-supporting  people,  farming  many 
thousand  acres  of  land,  raising  large  herds  of  horses,  burros,  sheep,  and  goats.  Many 
of  the  people  live  in  comfortable,  well-built,  and  attractive  adobe  houses,  surrounded 
by  well-kept  orchards.  All  the  lands  have  to  be  irrigated  and  much  time  and  labor 
is  spent  caring  for  the  ditches.  One  of  these  canals,  built  by  the  San  Felipe  Indians, 
is  10  miles  long  and  in  many  plaees  20  feet  deep  and  15  feet  wide.  This  canal  was 
constructed  by  the  Indians  with  no  other  implements  than  shovels,  spades,  and  picks. 
Some  of  the  pueblos — Taos,  for  example — not  only  raise  sufficient  wheat  and  oats  for 
themselves,  but  also  supply  the  whites  of  the  surrounding  towns.  If  these  people 
could  be  furnished  a  few  practical  farmers  to  instruct  them,  they  would  soon  become 
well-to-do  citizens  and  a  help  to  the  Government  under  which  they  live  instead  of 
a  burden. 

Threshing. — The  method  of  threshing  among  the  pueblos  especially  calls  for  aid 
and  assistance.  The  wheat  and  other  grain  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  the  cows, 
horses,  burros,  goats,  etc.,  are  driven  around  over  it  until  the  grain  is  tramped  out. 
Of  course  it  is  mixed  with  the  excrement  of  all  these  animals,  and  untold  labor  is 
required  in  cleaning  the  grain,  which  is  accomplished  by  picking  foreign  substances 
out  with  the  fingers,  throwing  it  up  from  baskets,  that  tlie  breeze  may  blow  away 
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the  chaff,  and  washing  it  repeatedly  in  the  water  of  a  near-by  ditch.  To  aid  them 
in  advancing  hey  end  these  primitive  plans,  I  recommend  that  a  fanning  mill  be  fur- 
nished each  pueblo.  These  mills,  I  am  sure,  will  help  them  to  eiean  their  grain 
quickly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  salable  in  the  surrounding  markets. 
With  the  present  method  these  people  get  only  about  half  price  for  their  grain,  which 
is  much  damaged  by  tramping,  washing,  and  being  improperly  cleaned.  These  fan- 
ning mills  will  encourage  them  to  raise  larger  crops,  and,  as  they  will  get  double 
prices,  the  farming  instinct  will  be  greatly  fostered. 

Sdiools. — There  are  fourteen  day  schools  under  this  agency  and  one  contract  board- 
ing school  situated  at  Bernalillo.  The  latter  is  in  good  condition  and  well  kept. 
The  day  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  most  lamentable  condition,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  much  neglected,  and  because  they  are  con- 
ducted in  buildings  rented  from  the  Indians  themselves,  some  of  them  without  floors 
and  with  absolutely  no  ventilation,  without  suflicient  water,  and  dependent  upon 
the  school  children  for  fuel.  Very  few  of  these  schools  have  anything  but  wooden 
benches  placed  around  the  wall.  In  two  cases— San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo — the 
Indians  refuse  to  send  any  girls  to  either  the  day  schools  or  the  nonreservation 
hoarding  schools  at  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe.  The  inhabitants  of  San  Felipe 
have  agreed  to  send  all  their  girls  to  the  day  school,  provided  a  noonday  lunch  and 
a  housekeeper  are  furnished,  but  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  authority  for 
the  same. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  these  pueblos  do  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  In  only  one  village,  that  of  Zia,  do  all  the  children  attend.  At  Acoma  the 
STerage  attendance  of  the  scholastic  population  is  but  a  little  over  3  per  cent.  If 
this  is  not  a  deplorable  condition  for  a  people,  and  one  which  calls  for  redress  and 
reform,  I  do  not  know  what  bad  conditions  are.  At  Zunl  there  is  a  scholastic  popu- 
lation of  nearly  800  and  an  average  attendance  of  onlv  40.  This  pneblo  alone  could 
support  a  school  as  large  as  Chilocco,  and  if  the  children  of  all  the  pueblos  could 
be  in  schools  four  Chiloocos  or  two  Carlisles  could  be  supported. 

Compulsory  education, — The  poor  attendance  of  the  children  of  this  agency  illns- 
trateH  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  great  need  of  a  compulsory  school  law. 
Taking  the  entire  agency,  the  attendance,  compared  with  the  scholastic  population, 
is  the  alarming  figure  of  less  than  16  per  cent.  These  people  are  said  to  be  citizens. 
If  they  are  they  should  be  subject  to  the  compulsory  laws  of  New  Mexico.  If  they 
are  not  citizens,  a  law  of  Congress  or  an  order  from  the  Interior  Department  should 
place  every  child  of  proper  age  in  school.  Why  should  this  grand  and  glorious 
nation  become  a  laushing  stock  by  establishing  a  school  for  these  people  and  hav- 
ing a  few  i^orant  Indians  defeat  its  plans  and  policies  through  superstition  and  a 
kind  of  Chinese  unprogressiveness  to  such  an  extent  that  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
scholastic  population  attends  the  school?  A  compulsory  law  would  be  very  easy  to 
enforce,  for  one  of  the  pueblo  characteristics  is  to  be  obedient,  and  such  a  law  has 
only  to  be  passed  and  explained  to  them  to  be  obeyed.  I  earnestly  urge  this  matter 
to  the  early  consideration  of  the  Indian  Office. 

The  conaition  of  the  various  schools  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Acoma, — The  school  building  is  of  stone  and  a  substantial  one.  It  is  rented  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  though  the  Indians  say  the  building  belongs  to  them  and  the 
rent  should  be  paid  to  them.  This  building  should  be  purchased.  There  is  no  water, 
except  such  as  is  obtained  from  ditch,  and  no  onthouses  for  the  comfort  and  privacy 
of  either  teacheror  pupils.  Present  enrollment,  17 ;  average  attendance,  6.7 ;  expected 
increase,  400  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  200. 

Cochiti, — This  school  is  conducted  in  a  rented  building  which  is  inadequate  in  every 
Tespect.  No  wood  is  furnished  except  by  the  children,  who  bring  one  stick  each,  and 
consequently  half  the  time  there  is  no  fire.  A  new  schoolhouse  should  be  built  imme- 
diately. Present  enrollment,  32 ;  average  attendance,  12.25 ;  probable  increase,  40  per 
cent;  scholastic  population,  93. 

Isleta. — The  school  here  is  in  a  rented  building  and  no  seats,  excepting  some  old 
benches  of  antediluvian  pattern,  which  are  ready  to  fall  down.  The  building 
a^l joins  the  graveyard  where  smallpox  victims  and  others  have  been  buried  on  top 
of  each  other  for  hundreds  of  years,  bones  and  decayed  animal  matter  being  thrown 
up  with  each  new  grave.  This  place  is  in  the  center  of  the  smallpox  region,  and 
there  are  few  months  when  the  disease  is  not  prevalent.  I  beg  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  relieve  this  unsanitary  condition.  Present  enrollment,  29;  average  attendance, 
16.30;  probable  increase,  35  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  122. 

Jemez. — School  is  conducted  in  a  building  rented  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  This  building  is  in  good  condition  and  should  be  purchased  by  the 
Government.  Present  enrollment,  61 ;  average  attendance,  26.5;  probable  increase, 
20  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  131. 

Laguna, — Building  was  built  by  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  turned 
over  to  the  Indians.  The  Government  pays  no  rent.  Twenty  acres  of  land  is 
reserved  by  the  Government  for  school  purposes,  and  a  new  and  adequate  building 
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should  be  erected  sit  (nice  The  water  for  st^hool  and  pueblo  is  carried  from  railroad 
station  by  agreement  wiih  the  company,  and  piping  should  be  laid  to  convey  wal^r 
to  school  imd  vHlage.  Present  enrollment,  34;  average  attendance,  15.7 ;  probable 
increase,  50  per  cent ;  scholastic  population,  84. 

Pahuate. — This  school  is  located  at  one  of  the  outlying  villages  of  the  Lagona 
pueblo,  and  the  building,  rented  from  the  governor  of  Laguna,  is  in  fair  repair, 
but  too  small.  A  new  building  should  be  erected  with  a  capacity  of  50.  Present 
enrollment,^;  average  attendanise,  12.8 ;  probable  increase, 25  per  cent;  scholastic 
population,  125. 

Santa  Clara, — School  conducted  in  a  totally  inadequate  building  rented  from  an 
Indian.  It  is  very  small,  low  ceiling,  without  any  equipment  except  desks.  A  new 
building  should  be  erected  here.  Present  enrollment,  33 ;  average  attendance,  14.36; 
probable  increase,  25  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  74. 

San  Felipe. — School  in  rented  building  belonging  to  Indians.  It  has  no  floor,  poor 
ventilation,  and  ditch  water.  New  building  needed  here.  Present  enrollment,  42; 
average  attendance,  17.6;  probable  increase,  50  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  96. 

San  Juan. — School  building  part  of  church  and  rented  from  the  vicar-general. 
Poor  equipment:  new  building  needed.  Present  enrollment,  30:  average  attend- 
ance, 18.9;  probable  increase,  S)  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  85. 

Santo  BanUngo. — Schoolbonse  is  rented  from  the  vicar-general,  but  the  ownership 
is  disputed.  Present  enrollment,  51;  average  attendance,  14.26;  probable  increase, 
75  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  228. 

San  1  Idefonso. — School  conducted  in  building  rented  from  Indian  governor.  It  is 
in  poor  condition,  one  room  being  without  floor.  A  new  building  is  indispensable 
to  the  good  conduct  of  the  school.  Present  enrollment,  28 ;  average  attendance,  17i; 
probable  incrcajje,  20  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  44. 

Tao«.— School  buildihg  is  rented  from  the  priest  at  Taos.  There  are  no  desks,  but 
rickety  benches.  The  roof  leaks  and  the  doors  and  windows  are  not  well  fltted, 
which  renders  the  building  cold  in  winter.  School  has  depended  on  the  children 
bringing  one  stick  of  wood  apiece  each  morning  for  fuel.  Jrai4  of  the  time  there  is 
no  tire.  A  new  school  building  is  indispenhable.  Present  enrollment,  57;  average 
attendance,  25.25;  probable  increase.  25  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  78. 

7Aa. — School  is  conducted  in  a  building  rented  from  an  Indian.  It  is  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition,  without  any  ventilation  whatever,  narrow  dirt  floor,  poor 
lighf,  and  altogether  it  is  absolutely  not  tit  for  a  stable.  A  new  building  should  be 
built  at  once.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  river  and  is  so  alkaline  as  to  be  actuaUy 
poisonous.  The  attendance,  however,  is  the  best  of  any  of  the  schools,  every  child 
except  one  being  in  school.  The  Department  should  see  that  better  quarters  are 
provided  at  once. 

Z^tni  semihoarding  school,-— This  is  the  only  school  plant  in  the  agency  owned  by 
the  Government.  ITie  buildings  were  purchased  Irom  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  and  are  sadly  in  need  of  repairs  and  improvements.  The  sewerage 
is  very  poor,  endangering  the  health  of  pupils  and  employes.  Estimates  of  repairs 
and  contemplated  improvements  have  been  sent  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  under 
date  of  March  17  and  July  23,  1898.  Present  enrollment,  72;  average  attendance, 
40.1;  probable  increase,  100  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  295. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  day  schools,  with  their  respective  teachers,  who  receive  a 
salary  of  $72  per  month  each : 

Acoma,  Miss  Cora  A  Taylor;  Cochiti,  Mrs  J.  B.  Grozier;  Isleta,  Mr.  James  Hovey; 

'  Jemez,  Miss  Emma  Dawson ;  Laguna,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sayre;  Pahuate,  Miss  Annie  M. 

Nichols:  Santa  Clara,  Mr.  William  P.Taber;  San  Felipe,  Mr.W.  C.  B.  Biddle;  San 

Juan,  Mr.  Felipe  Valdes:  Santo  Domingo,  Mr.  W.  S.  Holsinger :  San  Ildefonso,  Mr. 

Thomas  Dozier ;  Taos,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Dwire ;  Zia,  Miss  Caroline  E.  Hosmer. 

Znni  semihoarding  school,  Miss  Elmira  R.  Greason,  principal  teacher;  Miss  Ethel 
E.  Gregg,  assistant  teacher;  Miss  Fannie  J.  Dennis,  matron;  Miss  Ella  P.  Dennie, 
assistant  matron. 

In  April  a  supervising  teacher  was  authorized  by  the  Department,  and  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Burton,  of  California,  was  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  $840  per  annum. 

Kew  schools. — A  new  school  has  been  authorized  for  the  pueblo  of  Nambe.  I  shall 
recommend  new  schools  at  the  pueblos  of  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  Picuris,  and  Tesuqne, 
to  be  started  about  October  1,  1898.  Also,  the  subagency  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians  should  have  a  boarding  school  with  a  capacity  of  300  pupils;  but  the  details 
will  come  more  properly  under  the  report  on  said  subagency. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  Government  procure  or  build  proper  schoolhonses, 
because  rented  buildings  are  unsatisfactory  and  hard  to  keep  in  proper  repair.  A 
Government  building  and  grounds  ran  be  beautified  and  renaered  homelike,  which 
is  impracticable  in  a  rented  one.  The  schoolhouse  and  teacher's  residence  should  be 
a  pattern  for  implanting  higher  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  which  is  not  the 
case  where  it  is  a  building  which  was  originally  intended  for  an  Indian's  dwelling, 
and  is  exactly  like  the  houses  in  which  the  pupils  live. 
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Housekeeper  and  noonday  lunches. — I  am  sure  that  the  experiment  of  fumishiDg  a 
noonday  lonch  for  the  children,  which  has  been  an  experiment  at  the  San  Ildefonso 
school,  has  proven  a  success.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  this  school  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  average  attendance  anring  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
the  largest  average  attendance  of  the  year  being  in  the  latter  month,  while  at  all  of 
the  schools  where  no  lunch  was  furnished  there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  the  average 
attendance  during  these  months.  .  This  decrease  is  easily  explained,  as  the  children 
were  needed  at  home  to  help  in  the  culture  of  the  ground  and  other  duties,  it  being 
the  busy  season. 

With  a  housekeeper  in  the  school  the  girls  may  be  taught  the  simpler  methods  of 
good  cooking,  the  care  of  the  dining  room,  and  good  housekeeping  in  general.  At 
all  these  schools  and  pueblos  the  ^acher  should  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  or 
week  to  instructing  the  adult  Indians  in  industrial  pursuits.  While  these  Indians 
have  made  great  progress  and  are  self-supporting  and  civilized  in  a  fashion,  yet  they 
are  not  self-supporting  in  an  enlightened  way,  but,  like  Tppsy,  ''just  grow^'  or  exist 
without  the  aid  of  the  Government.  In  order  that  they  may  be  taught  to  discard 
the  blanket  and  the  moccasins  and  the  leggings  and  other  paraphernalia  of  sav- 
agery, I  think  a  housekeeper  at  least  should  be  furnished  each  school,  so  that  the 
girls  and  women  may  be  helped,  and  the  older  or  adult  Indians' taught  to  farm,  raise 
stock,  and  build  comfortable  houses,  etc.,  by  giving  the  teacher  time  to  get  out 
among  them  and  teach  them  the  language  and  civilized  pursuits. 

Arts,  tradeSy  etc. — ^The  only  arts  that  I  know  anything  of  among  these  Indians  are 
blanket  weaving,  basket  making,  and  pottery  making.  The  Zunis  are  especially 
apt  in  weaving,  and  some  blankets  are  woven  so  skillfully  that  they  are  waterproof, 
and  are  so  beautifhl  and  of  such  excellent  texture  that  they  are  sold  for  as  much  as 
$150  for  a  single  blanket.  The  pottery  ware  of  the  Lagnnas  and  the  Santa  Claras 
is  of  excellent  workmanship. 

Some  of  the  Indians  are  skilftil  mechanics  and  are  sought  after  as  laborers  on  the 
railroads  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  greatest  industry,  however,  and  the  one  that  will  civilize  them  quickest,  is 
farming,  stock  raising,  and  horticulture.  When  any  savage  people  can  be  made  to 
love  their  homes,  and  to  be  interested  in  improving  and  beautifying  them,  there  is 
some  hope.  If  these  Pueblos  could  have  encouragement  and  assistance  along  these 
lines,  they  would  soon  be  an  intelligent  and  progressive  people. 

Returned  students. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  subjects  of  all.  While  a 
great  percentage  of  the  returned  Carlisle  and  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque  students 
turn  out  well  and  make  fairly  good  citizens,  yet  if  we  admit  them  all  to  make  good 
citizens,  even  then  the  whole  number  of  such  students,  compared  with  the  wbole 
number  of  Indians  steeped  in  superstition  and  ignorance  and  unprogressiveness,  is  so 
small  that  the  good  is  swallowed  up  in  the  bad,  like  a  barrel  of  fresh  water  tipped 
over  into  the  Atlantic.  While  Carlisle  and  Haskell  and  Chilocco  and  Phoenix  are 
educating  1.000  children  5,000  new  ones  are  born  in  the  Indian  villages.  The  les- 
son is  surely  a  plain  one.  The  Government  must  educate  a  great  many  of  the 
Indians  so  that  the  educated  influence  will  overbalance  the  uneducated,  or  give  up 
in  despair.  As  long  as  there  are  Indian  villages  of  uneducated  and  unprogressive 
people,  Just  that  long  will  there  be  myriads  of  Indian  children  to  take  off  and  edu- 
cate and  turn  back  into  the  slough  of  despond.  Put  farmers  and  housekeepers  and 
matrons  and  compulsory  education  in  the  Indian  homes  and  such  conditions  can  not 
possibly  exist  many  years.  Then  when  the  returned  students  do  try  to  make  men 
and  women  of  themselves  the  home  influence  will  help  them  on  their  way  instead  of 
tending  to  drag  them  down,  as  it  undeniably  does  at  the  present  time. 

Missionaries, — Missionaries  are  supported  at  Zuni,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderwagen ;  a 
medical  missionary  at  Laguna,  Dr.  C.  !fc.  Lukens,  and  two  teachers  at  Seama,  who 
conduct  a  very  successful  school.  These  missionaries,  who  are  supported  by  religious 
societies,  are  doing  a  very  good  work  along  religious  and  industrial  lines,  and  deserve 
the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Office. 

Physicians  for  the  Indians, — These  Pueblos  may  be  said  to  be  sufi^ering  from  some 
form  of  epidemic  almost  constantly,  any  disease  which  is  once  introduced  among 
them  seeming  to  run  through  the  entire  tribe  l>efore  subsiding. 

From  the  amount  of  medicine  furnished  by  this  agency  to  the  teachers  of  the  vari- 
ous day  schools  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Indians  are  gradually  being  brought  to 
appreoiate  the  fact  that  ''white  man's  medicine"  is  superior  to  the  '' witches'  cal- 
dron" of  their  own  "medicine  man,"  which,  in  serious  cases,  of  course,  oftener  kills 
than  cures,  and  it  seemsjto  me  that  this  tendency  should  be  encouraged  by  estab- 
lishing among  them  a  certain  number  of  physicians  supplied  with  the  necessary 
medicines  to  {ntelli^^tly  treat  the  ills  which  they  are  heir  to. 

The  last  expression  is  used  advisedly,  it  being''  an  undoubted  fact  that  every 
pueblo  contains  cases  of  syphilis  in  some  of  its  numerous  forms,  the  death  rate 
among  them  being  due  probably  in  a  greater  percentage  to  syphilitic  consumption 
than  to  any  other  two,  perhaps  three,  causes  combined.    In  parenthesis  it  may  be 
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remarked  that  were  it  not  for  the  deaths  dae  to  conBiimption  and  the  g^at  number 
of  oases  of  incipient  life  Htranglcd  before  breath,  the  Indians,  as  a  race,  wonld 
increase  much  more  rapidly  than  they  are  now  decreasing. 

Aside  from  these  considerations  for  their  welfare,  which  every  hnman  breast  must 
entertain,  it  is  indubitably  a  fact  that  when  a  physician  has  been  established  in  an 
Indian  Iribe  his  success  in  treatins^  the  people  thereof  has  tended  in  a  great  measure 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  ''  medicineman/'  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  feeling 
of  reliance  on  these  quacks  subsides  does  the  advance  toxzard  civilization  make 
strides. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  pointing  not  only  to  the  necessity  but  the  expedi- 
ency of  their  employment,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  five  physicians  be 
appointed  for  these  various  pueblos^  which  should  be  divided  into  five  districtH,  as 
follows:  The  pueblo  of  Zuni,  containing  1,796  inhabitants,  to  be  the  first  district 
and  to  have  a  resident  physician ;  the  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Isleta,  and  Laguna,  con- 
taining about  3,000  inhabitants,  to  compose  the  second  district,  with  a  physician 
resident  at  La^na;  the  pneblos  of  Cochiti,  Jemez,  Santa  Ana,  Santo  Dominffo, 
Sandia.  San  Felipe,  and  Zida,  containing  2,852  inhabitants,  the  third  district,  the 
physician  to  reside  at  Bernalillo;  the  pueblos  of  Taos  and  Picuris,  containing  570 
mhnbitants,  the  fourth  district,  the  physician  to  reside  at  Taos  City,  3  miles  from 
Taos  pueblo;  the  Pueblos  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan,  Nam  be,  and 
Tesnque,  containing  1,194  inhabitants,  to  be  the  fifth  district,  the  physician  to  reside 
at  Santa  Fe  or  Espauola. 

These  pueblos  have  been  grouped  with  reference  to  their  proximity  to  one  another 
rather  than  to  their  number  of  inhabitants. 

JICARILLAS. 

This  snbagency  is  at  Dnlce,  'N.  Mex.,  216  miles  distant  from  agent's  office  at  Santa 
Fe.  The  Indians  here  receive  rations  at  stated  periods.  While  they  do  some  agri- 
cultural work,  it  is  not  to  much  advantage.  They  raise  considerable  hay,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  onions,  and  beans.  Six  hundred  tons  of  hay  were 
harvested  last  year,  and  I  recommend  that  this  industry  be  encouraged.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  sell  it  at  remunerative  prices,  hay  presses  should  be  pro- 
vided them  and  the  Government  should  purchase  hay  from  them  to  feed  the  agency 
stock. 

Allotments, — The  lands  of  this  snbagency  have  been  allotted  to  845  Indians;  but 
when  the  allotment  papers  were  returned  only  about  120  could  be  delivered,  owing 
to  the  confusion  of  names  or  the  neglect  of  the  allotting  officers.  Therefore  the 
anomalous  condition  prevails  of  an  entire  tribe  receiving  allotments  and  only  14  per 
cent  of  the  homes  delivered,  the  other  86  per  cent  being  filed  away  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  in  charge. 

Condition  of  Indians  and  reservation. — These  Indians  are  frimished  rations  to  about 
one-third  the  amount  necessary  for  their  support.  Their  reservation  is  a  mountain- 
ous region,  wholly  unfit  for  agriculture,  unless  some  means  of  irrigation  is  provided. 
Under  present  conditions  they  can  never  become  self-supporting,  as  they  bave  no 
resources  from  which  to  live.  Unless  some  means  can  be  devised  by  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  help  themselves,  their  rations  should  be  increased.  There  is  a  lake  22 
miles  distant  which  might  be  utilized  for  irrigating  purposes,  which  would  enable 
them  to  pursue  agriculture  profitably  and  in  time  become  self-supporting. 

Missionaries, —  Two  estimable  ladies  of  the  Methodist  Churcn,  and  supported 
thereby,  are  doing  a  good  work  here,  holding  weekly  religious  services  and  encour- 
aging morality  in  every  way  possible. 

Roads  and  bridges, — Ten  days'  work  by  each  able-bodied  Indian  have  put  the  roads 
in  good  condition.  Fourteen  miles  of  new  road  have  been  constructed  and  twelve 
miles  of  old  road  repaired.    Fifteen  bridges  have  been  built. 

Arts  and  trades, — Basket  making,  bow  and  arrow  making,  and  beadwork  are  the 
special  features  of  these  people,  and  their  work  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Indian  courts. — An  Indian  court  is  maintained,  composed  of  three  judges.  During 
the  year  72  Indians  have  been  jailed  for  drunkenness  and  13  have  been  punished 
for  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Two  have  been  punished  by  the  Territorial 
courts  for  housebreaking  and  cattle  stealing.  Some  plan  should  be  used  to  break 
up  the  whisky  selling,  which  is  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent.  These  Indians 
are  allowed  to  go  to  neighboring  towns  to  trade,  and  while  there  they  get  all  the 
whisky  they  can  pay  for.  In  my  opinion,  a  trader  should  be  placed  on  the  reserva- 
tion to  supply  them  with  everything  they  need,  and  the  Indians  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  off  the  reservation  without  tlie  consent  of  the  clerk  in  charge. 

Education, — These  poor  {>eople  have  no  educational  advantages  whatever.  They 
have  petitioned  this  office  time  and  again  for  a  boarding  school,  and  it  is  only  jus- 
tice that  they  be  given  school  facilities.  This  boarding  school  at  the  Jicarilla  sub- 
agency  I  consider  the  most  pressing  need  of  this  agency.     There  are  242  children  of 
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Bchool  age,  and  the  Indians  are  very  anxious  for  the  school.  They  have  promised  to 
send  every  child  to  the  school  and  support  it  faithfully,  and  I  believe  they  will  do 
8o.  A  school  with  a  capacity  of  300  can  be  supported  there,  and  I  most  earnestly 
recommend  its  establishment  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  I  conside];$30,000  a  con- 
servative estimate  for  the  entire  plant.  About  two  years  ago  160  acres  of  land  was 
purchased  for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  bat  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 
A  large  two  story  adobe  building  of  ei^ht  or  ten  rooms  is  sitnated  on  the  land,  and 
this  can  be  utilized  for  one  of  the  buildings.  This  land  is  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
railroad  station  of  Dulce,  N.  Hex.,  where  the  agency  is  located.  As  these  Indians 
are  anxions  for  school  facilities  and  have  been  peaceable  and  contented,  I  think 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  establish  the  school.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the 
schools  of  this  agency  is  that  the  Indians  refuse  to  send  their  children.  Now  that  they 
are  in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  they  should  be  assisted.  The  Indians  at  this  sub- 
agency  are  furnished  regular  rations  and  annuity  issues,  so  that  the  Government 
will  have  a  very  potent  means  of  persuading  them'to  keep  their  promises  in  case  they 
show  a  disposition  to  evade  them.  Another  advantage  here  is  that  the  children  aU 
live  close  and  no  expense  for  transportation  would  be  required. 

Conclusion. — In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  while  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  and 
especially  the  schools,  seem  to  be  in  a  chaotic  condition,  no  eflforts  will  be  spared  by 
this  office  to  remedy  them  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  with  the  support  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Ali'airs  to  do  so.  The  supervising  teacher,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  is  giving 
bis  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  if  he  has  the  proper  support  of  the  Indian  Office,  which  I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt,  I  am  sure  he  will  succeed,  in  making  this  report  I  have  not  covered  up 
matters  in  the  least,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  reported  them  exactly  as  I  have  found 
them.  I  ask  the  careful  and  considerate  attention  of  your  office,  that  my  efforts  may 
be  seconded  in  remedying  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that  this  agency  may  be  a  credit 
to  the  service  instead  of  otherwise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  S.  Walpole, 
Vhtited  States  Indian  Agent, 


INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Indian  industrial  schools  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  sup- 
plemented by  the  several  governmental  schools  at  the  various  pueblos, 
are  all  doing  fine  work  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children.  ISTearly 
every  Indian  child  in  New  Mexico  is  provided  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  schools  are  very  largely  attended. 

For  many  years  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parents 
for  the  education  of  their  children  at  these  public  institutions,  as  they 
had  much  hesitancy  in  permitting  their  children  to  leave  home  and  go 
under  the  control  of  the  teachers.  All  this  is  now  changed^  and  the 
parents  are  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the  schools,  in  many  instances 
showing  an  anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated. 

From  present  appearances,  the  majority  of  the  Indian  children  of  the 
Territory  will  be  as  well  educated  in  a  few  years  as  the  other  youths  of 
the  Territory.  The  work  being  done  in  these  institutions  is  such  as  to 
greatly  improve  the  condition  of  these  wards  of  the  Republic,  and  will 
soon  place  them  in  a  i)osition  to  be  self  supporting. 

Sik:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as 
foUows : 

THE  MESCALKRO   INDIAN  AGENCY. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  only  four  days  ago,  and  consequently  can  give 
you  only  such  data  as  I  find  on  taking  charge. 

This  agency  is  comprised  of  about  450,CKX)  acres  in  Lincoln  and  Dofia  Ana  Coun- 
ties. There  is  very  little  arable  land  on  the  reservation.  What  there  is,  about 
1,690  acres,  the  Indians  have  fenced,  800  acres  of  which  they  have  under  cultivation. 
There  is  some  good  grazing  land  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians  have  now  on  this 
land  1,000  horses,  20  mules,  60  burros,  40  cattle,  300  goats,  and  4,000  sheep. 

There  are  belonging  to  this  tribe  444  Indians ;  251  of  them  wear  civilized  dress  and 
short  hair,  the  balance,  193,  wear  the  Indian  style  wholly  or  in  part. 
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There  are  168  families.  Of  these  14  draw  fall  rations,  58  draw  only  beef,  and  the 
remainder  (94)  receive  nothing  in  the  way  of  free  rations  or  clothing  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. One  hundred  and  forty -two  can  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation  iii 
English,  and  X17  can  read. 

No  land  has  been  allotted  to  these  Indians,  but  it  is  expected  that  soon  allotment 
will  be  made  and  the  reservation  thrown  open. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Waltkr  McM.  Luttrkll, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
His  Excellency  Miourl  A.  Otkro, 

Goremof'  of  Territory  of  Xew  Mexico. 


Alblquerquk,  N.  Mex.,  August  16j  1898. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
Albuqueniue  Indian  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898: 

The  total  enrollment  was  320,  and  the  average  attendance  301.  This  is  as  large  a 
population  as  can  be  healthfully  accommodated  with  our  present  plant. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  new  ring  bath  system  for  the  pupils,  the  installation  ofelectric  lights, 
a  new  steel  tank  tower,  the  farther  development  of  our  wells,  whereby  an  abnndant 
supply  of  pure  water  is  obtained  in  place  of  the  very  bad  water  that  we  had  here- 
tofore. 

The  paramount  need  of  the  school  for  vears  has  been  a  sewer  system,  and  Congress 
at  its  last  session  appropriated  $14,000  for  the  purpose.  When  this  system  is  com- 
pleted the  sanitary  conditions  will  be  changed  from  poor  to  excellent. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good,  despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been  very 
mild  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  No  deaths  have  occurred  for  more  than 
two  years. 

The  pupils  have  made  commendable  progress  both  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the 
industries.  Among  our  employes  who  are  doing  good  work  are  a  shoemaker,  har- 
nessmaker,  assistant  seamstress,  and  assistant  cook  who  have  learned  their  trade 
here  alone,  and  other  pupils  are  nearing  a  state  of  efficiency  that  will  enable  them 
to  assume  similar  responsibilities. 

The  industries  taught  are  sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  carpentry,  hamessmaking, 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  farming,  and  simple  work  in  blacksmithing.  A  manual  train- 
ing department  has  been  lately  added  to  the  institution,  and  i'  promises  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  Indian  education,  as  it  is  in  the  public  schools  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Indian  problem  is  somewhat  nearer  a 
solution  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  while  it  is  difiBcult  to  measure  accomplishment 
by  years,  the  effect  of  the  total  work  done  is  plainly  discernible. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edgar  A.  Allen,  Superintendent. 

Hon.    MiGi'EL  A.  Otf.ho, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  /V,  N.  Mex. 


GOVERNMENT  INDIAN   SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  FE. 

The  Santa  Fe  Indian  Industrial  School  is  located  about  2  miles  sonth  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  on  the  Albuquerque  road.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1890,  with  a  capacity 
of  150  pupils,  and  was  created  as  an  Indian  normal  school  in  January,  1894. 

Present  capacity 250 

Capacity  when  buildings  now  under  construction  are  completed 300 

Proposed  capacity 600 

Average  attendance  during  1897-98 209 

Total  enrollment  during  1897-98 260 

Industries  taught  are  cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping,  tailoring,  shoemaking^  black- 
smithing,  carpentering,  laundering,  and  farming  and  gardening  by  irrigation. 

Number  of  employes  are  17  white,  22  Indian,  and  25  paid  papils  as  helpers. 

Farm  consists  of  106  acres;  10  acres  consisting  of  5  acres  of  school  campas  and  5 
acres  of  garden  under  irrigation. 

Lighting:  Coal-oil  lamps.     Heating:  Coal  and  wood  stoves. 

Under  construction :  Electric  light.     Proposed  heating :  Steam. 
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The  buildings  are  of  brick,  well  and  Bubstantially  bailt,  and  are  named  in  order 
of  size,  as  follows:  Main  school  building,  in  form  of  Greek  cross;  central  building 
40  by  160  feet,  two  stories ;  each  wing  40  by  140  feet,  two  stories. 

Employes'  building,  brick,  two  stories,  with  storeroom,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and 
14  employes'  rooms,  each  with  a  large  alcove ;  2  bathrooms. 

Hospital:  Two  stories  with  30  rooms,  dispensatory,  and  2  bathrooms. 

Laundry :  One  story,  3  rooms,  and  engine  room ;  well  equipped  with  steam  washer, 
mangle,  stationary  tubs^  centrifugal  drier,  etc. 

Shoe  and  tailor  shop :  Two  stories^  4  rooms.  Tailor  and  8  apprentices ;  shoemaker 
and  8  apprentices. 

Store:  One  story,  with  basement. 

Blacksmith  shop :  One  story,  frame.    Capacity,  1  blacksmith  and  6  apprentices. 

Carpenter  shop:  One  story,  frame.    Capacity,  1  carpenter  and  6  apprentices. 

All  necessary  bams,  sheds,  hose  house,  oil  room,  hennery,  etc. 

Water  supply:  From  city  water  works;  is  abundant  for  all  school  needs  and  the 
irrigating  of  10  acres. 

Sewerage  ample  and  in  good  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Andrkw  H.  Vikts,  Superi/ntendent, 

UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  5, 1898. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Pursuant  to  your  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  July  26, 1 
beg  to  inclose  herewith  statements  showing  business  transacted  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1897,  and 
ending  July  6,  1898. 

The  statements  are  brought  up  to  the  date  last  named,  for  the  reason  that  the  last 
term  of  the  court  ended  on  that  day. 

All  of  the  grants  referred  to  in  the  statements  are  located  within  the  Territory  0( 
New  Mexico. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  Matt  G.  Reynolds, 

United  States  Attorney,  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  MexicOf  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 


Statement  No.  1. 

List  of  oases  decided  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  between  July  1,  1897,  and  July 

6,  1898. 
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Statement  No.  1 — Continued. 

Li9t  of  claims  decided  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claime  between  July  1, 1397,  and  July 

6,  i55^— Continued. 


P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 


Nftme  of  gnmt. 


Claimed.   'Confirmed. 

I 


Bisected. 


125 
145 
171 
174 
176 
176 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
199 
200 
254 

68 
123 
259 
205 

81 
139 
160 
170 
178 
184 
184 
185 
179 
181 
224 
232 
234 
235 
237 
242 
248 
249 
250 
253 
255 
261 
266 
267 

92 


Jium  Antonio  Flore* 

Arqnito 

Pueblo  Quemado 

Jos6  Ignacio  Martin 

Felipe  Medina 

Manael  Fernandes 

Felipe  Tafoya 

Manael  Tenorio 

TomasTapia 

Diego  Ariaa  de  QolroH 

Alfonso  Bael  de  Agnilar 

Felipe  Paclieco 

Joa6  Manael  Giltome 

El  Alamo 

Joan  Estaban  Garcia  de  Noriega  . 
B— *-' -D — 

K  

Q  

C  Iti 

E  

Id  

A  

a  

B  

1  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Felipe  . . . 
Diego  Gallego 

Joan  Bantista  Valdez 

Santa  Crus 

BanchoXXXElBito 

Cristoval  Crespin 

Alfonso  Bael  de  Aguilar 

Antonio  de  Salasar 

JnandeMestas 

Las  Man  uelitas 

El  Coyote 

Manuel  Garcia  de  las  Bibns 

Cristobal  de  Torres 

Juan  de  Ulibani 

Jos6  Antonio  Torres 

Antonio  de  TTlibarri 

Juan  de  Tafoya 

Santa  Rosa  de  Cubero 

Jo86  Garcia 

Total 


Acres. 

1,500 

2,000 

900 

500 

.300 

300 

500 

600 

500 

2,000 

500  i 

500 

6,000 

2,000 

5,000 


10,000 

'9,006 
4,658 
800 
20,000 
25,000 

20.000 
3,000 

150,000 

60,000 

50,000 

8,000 

17,361 

23.351 

1,686  ' 

200,000  I 

434,028 

7,577 

205,615 

500 

5,000 

1,000 

86.000 

5.000  I 


10,000 


1,200 


1,200 


5,000 


.teres. 

1,500 

2,000 

900 

500 

300 

300 

500 

600 

500 

2,000 

500 

500 

6,000 

2,000 

5,000 

47,740 

1,100 

10,000 

9,066 

4,658 

800 

20.000 

25,000 

18,800 
3,000 

148,800 

60,000 

50,000 

3,000 

17,361 

23,351 

1,686 

200,000 

434,028 

7,577 

205,615 

500 

5,000 

1,000 

86,000 

£66 


2,508,891 


70,961 


2,491,879 


Statement  No.  2. 


Surreys  of  grants  approved  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  from  July  1,  1897,  to 

July  6,  1898. 


P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 

Name  of  grant. 

Area  in 
survey. 

78 

Los  CerriUoB 

1,478.81 
572.4 

79 

Sitiodelos  CerriUos ...  . 

82 

Sitio  de  Juana  Lopes 

1.065.53 

45 

Tovm  of  Atrlsco  .T 

82,728.72 
10,690.05 

16,079.80 

86 

Juan  de  Gahaldon 

95 

>0{o  de  BorreflTO 

195 
1 

Cubero 

16,490.94 
47,258.71 

4,106.66 

84 

Torn&nin  ITh avaa 

a88 
76 

Cafiada  de  loff  Alamos ......... 

207 

Total 

180,49L62 

a  Consolidated. 
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Statement  No.  3. 

LUi  6  f  grants  ordered  resurveyed  hy  the  Court  of  PrivaU  Land  Claimefrom  July  1, 1897 , 

to  July  6,  1898. 


P.L.C. 
docket  No. 

Name  of  grant. 

16 
55 
73 
17 
5 
15 
54 

Franoiaca  Antonia  G^osa. 

SevlUeta. 

PiVJarito. 

Cafiadade  Santa  Clara. 

Arroyo  Hondo. 

Antonio  Sedillo. 

GaUsteo. 

Statement  No.  4. 
LUt  of  oases  tried  and  under  ctdvisement  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Clain^s 


P.L.C. 
docket  No. 

Name  of  grant. 

194 
165 
206 
137 
138 
150 
198 
151 

Santa  Cmz. 

JAboMlne. 

Santo  Tomas  de  Itnrbide. 
Jose  Manael  Sanchez  Baca. 

JReftigio  Colony. 

MeaiUa  Colony. 

Dear  Sm :  Tonrs  of  July  18,  reqiiestiiig  a  sammary  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States  attorney's  office  received,    in  rep]y  I  submit  the  following : 

Number  of  civil  cases  terminated  during  fiscal  year 18 

Judgments  for  United  States 10 

Judgments  against  the  United  States 6 

Appealed  to  Supreme  Court 2 

Number  of  civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 17 

Number  of  criminal  prosecutions  t^minated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 .  109 

Number  of  convictions 47 

Number  of  acquittals 17 

Nol.  proe.,  discontinued,  or  cjuashed 45 

Nnmoer  of  criminal  prosecutions  pending  July  1,1898 42 

Respectfully, 

W.  B.  Childers, 

United  States  Attorney. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 
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Sanca  Fb,  N.  MEX.y  Auguit  gO,  1898. 
Dear  Sir:  Reepondiug  to  your  favor  of  the  17 th  inst.,  asking  for  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  this  office  at  the  present  time,  1  beg  herewith  to  inclose  the  same,  and 
trust  that  it  will  be  to  yonrvatisfaction. 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  M.  Bergkrx. 
Governor  M.  A.  Otero. 

Beport  of  the  condition  of  the  office  of  the  first  judicial  district  court  from  July  1, 1897j 

to  June  SOy  1898. 

Territorial  civil  cases  in  force  on  July  1,  1897 146 

Territorial  civU  cases  filed  from  July  1,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898 188 

334 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial 79 

Cases  dismissed 45 

124 

Balance  of  cases  pending  on  July  1,  1898 210 

Territorial  criminal  cases  in  force  on  July  1,  1897 75 

Territorial  criminal  cases  filed  from  July  1,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898 88 

163 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial 39 

Cases  dismissed 52 

91 

Balance  of  cases  pending  on  July  1,  1898 72 

United  States  civil  cases  in  force  on  July  1,  1897 9 

United  States  civil  cases  tiled  from  July  1,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898 None. 

Dismissed  or  disposed  of None. 

Balance  of  cases  pending  on  July  1,  1898 9 

United  States  criminal  cases  in  force  on  July  1,  1897 12 

United  States  criminal  cases  filed  from  July  1,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898 10 

22 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial 9 

Cases  dismissed 11 

20 

Balance  of  cases  pending  July  1,  1898 2 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  July  1,  1897 22 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898 14 

Total 36 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissals,  12;  acquittals,  2 14 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 22 

Civil  oases  pending  July  1,  1897 : 

Law, 28:  chancery, 2 30 

Cases  filed  auring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898 : 

Law,  8;  chancery  1  (prior  to  adoption  of  code) 9 

Civil  actions  (subsequent  to  adoption  of  code) 27 

Total -. 66 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissals,  7;  trials,  15 22 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 44 
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BEKNALILLO  COUNTY. 

Criminal  oases  pending  on  docket  July  1,  1897 41 

Criminal  cases  instituted  daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898 76 

Total 117 

Disposed  of: 

ConyictionS;  32;  dismissals,  10;  acquittals,  3 45 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 72 

Civil  cases  pending  Joly  1, 1897 : 

Law,  161 ;  chancery,  61 222 

Cases  Hied  during  year  ending  June  30, 1898 : 

Law,  18 ;  chancery,  10  (prior  to  adoption  of  code) 28 

Civil  actions  (subsequent  to  adoption  of  code) 252 

280 

Total , 502 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissals,  45;  trials,  168 213 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1,  1898 289 

United  States  criminal  cases  pending  July  1, 1897 3 

United  States  oases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1898 10 

Total 13 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissals,  2;  acquittals,  1 ;  convictions,  6 9 

Balance  oases  pending  July  1,  1898 4 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1,  1897: 

Law,  13;  chancery,  2 15 

Cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30, 1898 1 

Total  cases  pending  July  1,  1898 — 16 

Respectftilly, 

Harby  p.  Owkn,  Clerk. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otbro, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex, 


Caueee  pending  in  the  fourth  judicial  district  on  June  SO,  1897,  new  oaeea  brought  up  to 
June  SO,  1898,  and  disposition  of  same  to  June  SO,  1898, 


UNITED  STATES. 


CIVIL. 


Pending  June  SO,  1897 6 

Kew  oases 1 

7 

Disposed  of  (Judgments) 5 

Pending  June  30, 1898 2 

CBimNAL. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 10 

Kew  cases 31 


41 
Disposed  of: 

-Dismissed,  15;  trial,  14 29 

Pending  June  30, 1898 1 12 
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8AN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 
CHIMIN  AL. 

Pending  Jnne  30, 1897 54 

New  cases 118 

172 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  and  pleas 17 

Dismissed 21 

Change  of  venue 2 

40 

Pending  June  30, 1898 132 

CHANCERY. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 93 

New  oases 27 

120 
Disposed  of: 

Trial 20 

Dismissed 3 

23 

Pending  June  30, 1898 97 

LAW. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 186 

New  cases Ill 

297 
Disposed  of: 

By  trial 41 

Dismissed 12 

53 

Pending  June  30, 1898 244 

GUADALOUPU  COUNTY. 
CRIMINAL. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 27 

New  cases 2 

Pending  June  30, 1898 29 

LAW. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 6 

New  cases 6 

Pending  June  30, 1898 12 

OUANOSRT. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 6 

New  cases 3 

9 
Disposed  of  (trial) 1 

Pending  June  30, 1898 8 
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UNION  COUNTY. 
CBIMINAL. 

Pending  JuDe  30, 1897 25 

New  cases 66 

81 
Disposed  of: 

Dismissed 23 

Trial  or  plea 23 

46 

Pending  June  30,  1898 35 

LAW. 

Pending  June  30,  1897 20 

New  cases 24 

44 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  or  plea 13 

Dismissed 9 

22 

Pending  June  30,  1898 22 

CHANCEBY. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 10 

New  cases 11 

21 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  or  plea 7 

Dismissed % 5 

12 

Pending  June  30, 1898 9 

MORA  COUNTY. 
CBIMINAL. 

Pending  June  30,  1897 34 

New  cases __   3 

37 
Disposed  of  (trial) 1 

Pending  June  30,  1898 36 

CHANCBRT. 

Pending  June  30,  1897 32 

New  cases 7 

39 
Disposed  of: 

Trial 1 

Dismissed 2 

3 

Pending  June  30, 1898 36 

LAW. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 37 

New  cases 11 

48 
Disposed  of: 

Trial 5 

Dismissed 1 

6 

Pending  June  30, 1898 42 
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COLFAX  COUNTY. 


CRIMTNAIi. 


Pending  June  30, 1897 64 

New  cases 55 

•  ____ 

119 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  or  plea 28 

Dismissed 25 

—  I 

Pending  June  30,  1898 66 

r'HANCBRY. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 47 

New  oases 19 

66 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  or  plea 15 

Dismissed 5 

20 

Pending  June  30, 1898 46 

LAW. 

Pending  June  30,  1897 54 

New  oases 25 

79 
Disposed  of: 

Trial 7 

Dismissed 8 


Pending  June  30, 1898 64 

♦  Socorro,  N.  Mkx. 

Sir:  Below  please  find  an  abstract  of  the  cases  now  pending  in  the  fifth  judicial 
district  couri; : 

civil  casks. 

Pending  in  this  Territory  on  July  1, 1897  (Territorial) 284 

New  cases  filed  between  July  1, 1897,  and  July  1, 1898 204 

Total  pending  during  the  year 488 

Disposed  of  during  the  year 184 

Pending  on  July  1, 1898 304 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Cases  pending  July  1, 1897 94 

Filed  during  the  year 146 

Total 239 

Disposed  of 142 

Pending  July  1, 1898 97 
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UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  CASES. 

Cases  pending  Ji^ly  1, 1897 12 

Filed  daring  the  year 5 

Total 17 

Disposed  of 14 

Pending  July  1,1898 3 

UNITED  STATES   CRIMINAL  CASKS. 

Cases  pending  July  1,1897 : 18 

Filed  dnring  the  year 10 

Total 28 

IMsposed  of 23 

Pending  July  1,1898 5 

Very  respectfully, 

John  E.  Griffith,  Clerk. 
The  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

-Saw  to  Fcy  N.  Mex, 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

8iR :  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  information  regarding  the  business  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
statement: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the  supreme  court  just  ended  there  were  on  the 
dockets  of  the  court  22  cases  which  had  been  left  untried  since  the  preceding  terms, 
and  57  cases  were  filed  at  the  present  term.  The  court  worked  continually  dnring 
the  whole  term  of  the  court,  holding  longer  sessions  than  any  of  the  preceding  courts 
have  ever  held,  and  disposing  of  a  greater  amount  of  business.  During  the  last  term 
here  were  39  cases  argued  and  submitted  to  the  court  for  its  consideration,  1  case 
was  stricken  from  the  docket,  3  were  dismissed,  and  the  court  handed  down  opinions 
in  23  cases  involving  great  points  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  25  cases  were  finally 
disposed  of. 

The  supreme  court  also  entered  an  order  changing  the  place  of  holding  the  term  of 
the  court  in  the  third  judicial  district  from  Silver  City  to  Las  Cruces,  in  the  said 
district.  The  court  expects  to  hold  an  adjourned  session  in  order  to  clear  the  docket 
of  the  cases  now  remaining  untried. 

The  files  of  this  oifice  are  not  in  a  very  desirable  condition,  owin^  to  the  fact  that 
the  office  is  not  provided  with  its  permanent  quarters  and  a  vault  m  which  to  keep 
all  the  papers  of  importance;  but  it  is  hoped  that  l>y  the  next  term  of  the  court  the 
new  capitol,  now  under  course  of  construction,  will  be  complete,  in  which  building 
the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  will  be  provided  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
thepapers  in  perfect  order,  so  that  reference  can  be  made  to  them  with  no  trouble. 

The  records  of  my  office  show  that  at  this  date  there  are  125  members  of  the  bar  of 
New  Mexico.  A  large  majority  of  the  attorneys  are  members  of  the  New  Mexico  Bar 
Aasociation,  and  the  officers  of  said  association  for  the  year  1898-99  are  as  follows: 
President,  Hon.  R.  E.  Twitchell,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. ;  secretary,  Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. :  treasurer,  Hon.  Oeorge  VV.  Knaebel,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

There  are  also  nre  vice-presidents  (one  from  each  judicial  district),  as  follows: 
First  district,  Hon.  E.  A.  Fiske.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ;  second  district,  Hon.  E.  W.  Dob- 
son,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. :  third  district,  Hon.  T.  F.  Conway,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. ; 
foarth  district,  Hon.  W.  C.  Wrigley,  Raton,  N.  Mex. ;  fifth  district,  Hon.  A.  A.  Free- 
man, Eddy,  N.  Mex. 

During  the  year  1898  there  have  been  eight  attorneys  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  courts  of  New  Mexico. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  be  satisfactory,  and  awaiting  your  further 
eommands,  I  remain. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  Jose  D.  Sena, 

Clerk  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico. 

His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otbro, 

Goremor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 
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Office  of  the  Capitol  Rebuilding  Board, 

Santa  Fe,  \.  Mex,,  September  24,  1898. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  reonest  for  a  report  from  the  capitol  rebuilding 
board  of  its  work  of  rebuilding  the  Territorial  capitol,  I  have  the  honor,  in  behalf 
of  the  board,  to  respectfnlly  report  that  the  work  is  progressing  as  rapidly,  consist- 
ent with  good  workmanship,  as  possible,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  and  still  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  board  to  keep  within  the  appropriation  of  $75,000,  and  to  this 
end  every  saving  has  been  and  will  be  made,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  rush  the  work  because  of  the  additional  expense  such  speed  would 
entail.  The  building  is  now  almost  ready  for  the  roof,  but  it  will  necessarily  take 
several  months  before  the  interior  can  be  made  ready  and  the  structure  completed, 
and  it  is  regretted  that  it  will  not  be  ready  for  the  meeting  of  the  coming  session  of 
the  legislature.  The  architects,  Messrs  I.  H.  Sc  W.  M.  Rapp,  have  proved  themselves 
thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  in  every  respect,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
assuring  your  excellency  that  the  new  capitol  will  be  the  pride  of  the  Territory. 
We  found  it  necessary  to  face  the  building  with  buff  Roman  brick  above  the  firet 
story,  for  the  reason  that  the  stone  at  Lamy  was  not  of  proper  quality  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  used  for  such  purpose;  but  that  necessity,  in  our'^opinion.  wUl 
prove  the  Territory's  gain,  as  the  building  will  present,  when  finished,  a  much  bet- 
ter appearance  than  had  it  been  entirely  faced  with  the  stone  mentioned,  the  con- 
trast between  the  first  story  of  stone  and  the  other  stories  of  the  pressed  brick 
mentioned  being  very  pleasing.  While  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  building  can 
be  completed  within  the  amount  realized  from  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  and 
while  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  board  to  attain  this  result,  it  is  proper  to  say  at  this 
time  that  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  do  so,  certainly  of  our  ability  to 
furnish  the  building  within  the  amount  available.  If  after  having  done  our  best  we 
find  that  a  further  amount  is  still  necessary,  we  shall  report  the  facts  fully  to  your 
excellency  for  presentation  to  the  coming  legislature.  We  believe  that  that  body 
and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  approve  our  efforts  to  secure  them  a  capitol 
building  first  class  from  foundation  to  dome,  and  if  in  attaining  this  end  a  little 
more  cost  than  at  first  contemplated  is  incurred,  we  are  confident  that  the  additional 
expense  will  be  readily  approved  and  provided  for  by  the  people  upon  a  full  presen- 
tation of  the  facts.  With  the  facilities  at  hand  we  confidently  expect  to  turn  over 
upon  completion  a  building  whose  value  shall  be  at  least  double  the  amount  of 
money  actually  put  into  it,  and  whose  equipment  and  construction  shall  be  in  all 
respects  worth y-of  our  prosperous  and  growing  Territory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Manzanares, 
PreHdent  Capitol  Eehuilding  Board 

His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otrro, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


territorial  board  of  health. 

Las  Vegas,  W.  Mex.,  September  12 ,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  of  recent  date  with  reference  to  a  report  from 
the  Territorial  board  of  health,  1  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

The  number  of  licenses  issued  to  date  are  113:  number  of  regular  physicians,  98; 
homeopaths,  13;  eclectic,  2,  making  a  total  or  113  practicing  physicians  in  our 
Territory. 

Those  physicians  engaged  in  general  practice  have  their  county  medical  societies 
and  a  Territorial  association  which  holds  regular  annual  sessions.  The  standard  of  the 
profession  is  high,  and  graduates  from  the  best  medical  colleges  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  among  them.   The  medical  profession  of  New  Mexico  keeps  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  requirements  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health  for  physicians  desiring  to 

Eraetice  medicine  in  New  Mexico  are  as  follows:  "The  applicant  must  present  his 
igh-school  certificate,  or  its  equivalent;  must  show  evidence  that  he  has  taken 
four  courses  of  study,  of  which  no  fwo  courses  were  taken  in  the  same  year,  or 
he  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  by  tbis  board  of  health. 

Members  of  the  board  of  health.— W.  R.  Tipton,  M.  D.,  president.  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. ; 
J.  W.  Kinsinger,  M.  D.,  vice-president,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. ;  G.  S.  Easterday,  M.  D. 
treasurer,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  J.  M.  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  secretary,  East  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.;  J.  H.  Sloan.  M.  D.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  William  Eggert,  M.  D., 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ;  C.  B.  Kohlhousen,  M.  D.,  Raton,  N.  Mex. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Cunningham,  M.  D., 

Secretary  Board  of  Health. 
His  Excellency,  Governor  M.  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex. 
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NEW  MEXICO  BOARD  OP  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  National  Association  of  Deutal  Examiners,  of  which  New  Mexico  is  a  member, 
10  composed  of  the  boards  of  examiners  of  the  various  States  and  Territories.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  the  strengthening  and  assisting  of  each  individual  board 
and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  dental  edncation. 

Through  the  national  association  the  examining  boards  of  the  whole  country  are 
kept  in  toiich,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  to  each  board  by  the  associa- 
tion of  all. 

In  accordance  with  chapter  60,  section  10,  General  Laws  of  New  Mexico  for  1893, 
the  New  Mexico  board  of  dental  examiners  has  the  honor  to  submit  its  fifth  annual 
report,  which  is  as  follows : 

ThoBixth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Silver  City  on  September  2  and  3,  1898. 

There  were  present  Drs.  Olney,  Beanip,  White,  and  Manley.  Dr.  Chamberlain's 
doties  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Territorial  Volunteers  at  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz., 
prevented  his  attendance. 

There  were  8  applicatioDS  for  registration,  all  graduates  of  colleges  recognized  as 
reputable.  Of  these,  5  were  granted  certificates,  and  3  were  refused  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  left  the  Territory  since  filing  their  applications.  One  application  was 
from  a  college  not  recognized,  which  was  refused.  (Chap.  60,  sec.  5,  Laws  of  New 
Mexico,  1893.) 

In  connection  with  this  case  the  following  resolution  was  passed :  **  Resolved,  That 
this  board  will  not  grant,  without  examination,  a  certificate  to  a  ^aduate  of  any 
college  not  conforming  to  the  rules  as  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners.^' 

There  were  2  candidates  for  examination ;  both  failed  to  pass  and  were  refused 
registration.  Both  of  these  men  expresHed  their  appreciation  of  the  fairness  of  the 
examination  and  agreed  to  meet  the  board  again  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Since  the  law  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  New  Mexico  went  into 
efifect  in  1893, 34  permanent  certificates  have  been  granted,  29  temporary  certificates, 
and  5  examinations  have  been  given,  3  passing  successfully  and  2  failing. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  8  applications  for  registration $40 

Received  from  3  applications  for  examination 75 

Cash  with  treasurer 118 

Total 233 

Expenditures 233 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  E.  Olnky,  President. 

D.  W.  Manley,  Secrei^iry, 
His  Excellency,  Governor  M.  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

W.  0.  Porterfield,  secretary  of  the  board  of  pharmacy  of  Few  Mexico, 
sabmits  the  following  statement,  which  is  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
said  board: 

Number  of  pharmacists  registered,  as  shown  by  last  report 77 

Number  of  pharmacists  registered  since  last  report 18 

Number  holding  minor  certificates 10 

Total 105 

Dropped  for  nonpayment  of  renewal  fees 11 

Number  now  registered 94 

SURVEYOR-GENERAL.    . 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
surveyor-general  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico,  June  30,  1898: 

Daring  the  said  fiscal  year  12  contracts  (numbered  314  to  325,  both  inclusive) 
and  11  contracts  under  special  instructions  have  been  awarded  for  the  survey  of 
public  lands,  privArte  land  claims,  or  grants  (confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
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Claims)  and  small  holding  claims  (filed  nnder  the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891,  and  amended  February  21,  1893.) 
Of  said  contracts  11  are  for  the  snrrey  of  public  lands,  and  12  for  the  snrvey  and 
corrected  surveys  of  private  land  claims,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Court 
of  Private  Land  Claims.  Some  of  the  contracts  for  surveys  of  public  lands  include 
the  survey  of  small  holding  claims  situate  within  the  stated  townships  to  be  sur- 
veyed under  said  contracts.  Four  contracts  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  arepay- 
able  from  the  appropriation  for  the  snrvey  of  public  lands  per  act  of  June  %,  1S97,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Seven  contracts  or  sets  of  special  instractions, 
providing  for  retrenchments  and  resnrveys,  are  payable  from  the  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  resurveys  per  act  of  June  4,  1897,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898. 
Nine  contracts  and  3  sets  of  special  instructions,  providing  for  surveys  and  cor- 
rected surveys  of  private  land  claims,  are  payable  from  the  appropriation  of  ^i5,000 
ger  act  of  June  4, 1897,  for  the  survey  of  confirmed  private  land  claims  in  desig^nated 
tates  and  Territories.  The  total  number  of  miles,  as  shown  by  retnms,  2,401  miles, 
74  chains,  and  88  links. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  following  letters,  documents,  plats,  field  notes,  and 
other  papers,  briefed  and  recorded  in  total,  are  15,684. 

Tracings  and  descriptive  lists,  plats,  etc.,  have  been  furnished  the  district  land 
offices  in  this  Territory  as  follows : 

Santa  Fe 118 

LasCruces * 24 

Roswell 4 

Total 146 

MINING   SURVEYS. 

Dnrinff  the  said  fiscal  year  there  has  been  deposited  on  account  of  the  surveys  and 
amended  surveys  of  mining  claims  $2,170,  and  applications  were  daily  made  for  the 
snrvey  of  71  mining  claims,  the  amended  survey  of  2  raining  claims,  and  reports  on 
52  placer  mining  claims. 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  54  mineral  monuments,  located  in  various  nnsurveyed 
townships  in  this  district,  have  1>een  platted. 

The  surveyor-general  nrges  an  appropriation  for  the  restoration  of  mineral  monn- 
ments  and  their  proper  connection  with  public  surveys  and  with  each  other,  stat- 
ing that  the  major  portion  of  the  mineral  monuments  in  this  district  are  upon  nnsur- 
veyed ground,  and  minidg  claims  are  connected  with  said  mineral  monuments,  these 
monuments  being  establishe4l  many  years  ago,  without  sufficient  regard  to  their  per- 
manence in  construction,  and  insufficiently  witnessed  by  bearings  and  permanent 
objects.  In  most  cases  a  mound  of  stone  or  a  post  was  generally  used.  During  the 
lapse  of  time  since  they  were  established  many  of  these  monuments  have  become  oblit- 
erated or  have  been  destroyed,  and  as  said  monuments  are  the  official  points  of  ref- 


erence by  which  to  fix  the  locus  of  all  surveyed  and  patented  mining  claims  in  this 
district  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  oe  properly  perpetuated;  and 
where  the  same  have  been  obliterated  they  should  be  reestablished  with  due  regard 


to  permanency,  and  their  locus  witnessed  by  connecting  them  with  public  surveys, 
with  each  other,  and  with  natural  oblects. 

The  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  has,  during  the  fiscal  year,  passed  unon  the 
validity  of  many  private  land  claims,  some  of  which  have  been  confirmed  and  some 
rejected  by  said  court.  Theree  are  still  about  74  private  land  claims  to  be  tried  by 
the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claim.  Forty -six  of  these  grants  contain  approximately 
5,000,000  and  the  74  grants  contain  approximately  10,W0,000  acres.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  ,50  or  60  per  cent  of  these  grants  will  be  confirmed  in  part  or  in  their  entirety, 
and  from  the  best  information  obtainable  by  this  office  I  oelieve  that  about  45  of 
these  grants  will  be  confirmed.  There  are  some  18  or  20  cases  on  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  a  large  number  of  other  grants  which  have  been  confirmed, 
but  no  appeals  as  yet  taken,  which  will  have  to  be  surveyed  at  an  early  date;  all  of 
which  private  land  claims  should  be  adjudicated  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 
and  all  unfinished  business  of  said  court  completed  within  the  life  of  the  court. 

SMALL  HOLDING  CLAIMS. 

There  have  been  3,206  small  holding  claims  filed  in  this  office  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  amended  February  21, 1898,  for  tracth 
of  land  not  exceeding  160  acres  each.  There  are  about  1,800  small  holding  applica- 
tions on  file  in  this  office  for  tracts  of  land  in  nnsurveyed  townships  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  unoonfirme<l  grants. 

MINING  DISTRICTS. 

Number  of  mining  districts  platted 77 

Number  of  plats  comprising  said  districts 188 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES. 

Following  are  the  reports  for  several  land  offices: 

Clayton.  N.  Mex.,  July  12, 1898, 
Sir:  We  bftve  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon  our  statement  of  the  business  trans- 
acted at  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1898;  also  lands  appropriated 
and  QDappropriated  in  this  land  district  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1898. 
Very  reepectfolly, 

Edward  W.  Fox,  Register, 
Albbrt  W.  Thompson,  Receiver. 
Goyemor  M.  A.  Otbro, 
Santa  Fe,  JV.  Mex. 

Class  of  entries,  number,  acres,  etc,,  for  Clayton  land  district. 


CUm  of  entries. 


No. 


Acres.      CommissioDS.      Fees. 


Sxcess  pftymenton  homestead  and  other  entries 

and  locations 

l>*fnal  tim  ber  claims  com  ro  a  ted 

Original  entries  under  desert  act 

Somasteads  commuted  to  cash  <R.  S.2301) 

Sale  of  isolated  tracts  (section  2455,  R.  S. ) 


Total  cash  sales 

Original  homestead  entries 

Additional  homestead  entries  to  No.  766. 

¥*lnal  bomeateads 

Final  timber  claims 

Testimony  received 

Coal  declarations 


21 
287 

1 
155 

6 


Total,  aU  cl 

Salary,  fees,  and  commissions,  remaster  and  re-  | 
celver. 


474 


Depoeitinff  poblio  moneys. 
Inddentaie 


I  expenses. 


Total. 


35.01 
160.00 
278.95 
240.00 

40.00 


753.96  I 
45, 139. 66 
40.00 
24,476.36  i 

960.00 


$1,693.32 

1.50 

917. 49 

24.00 


$2,845.00 
5.00 


640.77  I 


12.00 


72,010.75 


2, 648. 31 


342.40 


3,192.40 


Amount. 


•$43.71 
200.00 

69.73 
300.00 

50.00 


663.44 
4,544.82 

917.49 
24.00 

842.40 
12.00 


6, 504. 15 


4,003.98 

1  10 

247.36 


4, 252. 44 


County. 


Colfiax 

Gnadaloupe 

Mora 

San  Miguel. 
Union 

Total. 


Area  in  acres  unappropriated  and 
unreserved. 


I 


Surveyed. 


547,324 

2,642,842 

322,551 

733, 047 

3,424,180 


Unsur- 
veyed. 


Total. 


7,669,944 


547,324 

115,380  ,  2,758,222 

322,551 

733,047 

370.  020  3, 794, 200 

485,400  1  6,155,344 


Area  in 
acres  ap- 
propriated. 


82,676 

183,778 

16,449 

62,953 

345,800 


Total  area 
of  land  sur- 
face of  the 
county  in 
land  dis- 
trict. 


630,000 

2, 942, 000 

339,000 

796,000 

4, 140, 000 


691,656 


8,847,000 


Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  July  SI,  1898, 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  tranHmit  to  you,  inclosed  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  rejijister's 
annnal  report  of  the  public  domain  within  the  Las  Cruces  land  district  for  the  year 
endingJnne  30, 1898. 

very  reepectfally; 

£mil  Solignac,  Register, 
His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Xew  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 

IWT  9a— MIS 37 
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Counties y  area,  etc.,  of  Las  Cruces  land  district. 


County. 


Area  in  acres  nnappropriated  and 
unreserved. 


Donna  Ana 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Total 


Surveyed.!     ^°;^"J;  Total. 


4,113,367 
3, 857,  453 
67,859 
l,627,ia3 
5, 196, 518 


veye 

682,445 

1,472,577 

251, 825 

274,379 

2, 076,  501 


4,795,812 
5,330,030 
319, 684 
1,801,562 
7.273,019 


Area  in 
acres 


Area  in 
acres  dis- 


Total  area 
I     of  land 
:    space  in 
,    land  dis- 
trict. 


339.378 
7,414  I 
70,000  I 
74,875 

337,459  I 


121,  810 
648,556 
10,316 
96,563 
127, 522 


5,253.000 
5.986.000 
400.000 
1.973,000 
7,738.000 


14,762,380  I  4,757,527  !  19,520,107  \ 


825,126,  1,0C4.767  I  21.350,000 


ROSWELL,  N.  Mkx.,  July  21y  1898, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  yonr  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  we  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  Htatement  of  the  bnsiness  of  the  United  States  land  ofiBce  at  Ros- 
well,  N.  Mex.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 
Very  respectfully, 

Howard  Leland,  Register. 
David  L.  Geyer,  Receiver, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Xeto  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Statement  of  the  business  transacted  at  Roswell,  X.  Mex.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  SO,  1898. 


Class  of  entry. 

No. 

Acres. 

Commis- 
sions. 

Fees. 

Amount. 

Sales  of  land  subject  to  preemption  entry . . 
Sales  of  coal  lanns  ,  r , .            .   .    . ,  ^ . 

1  160.00 

2  1            320.00 

1   ,                 .594 

3  4. 08 
17           2, 674. 35 
10         [2, 039. 791 

4  [600. 00] 

1 
1 

(a) 

i 

$3^m00 
5.00 

Sales  of  mineral  land 

Excess  payments  on  homestead  entries 

Original  entries  under  desert -land  act 

lilDal  entries  nnder  desert'land  act 

6.12 

668.59 

1,690. 80 
750.00 

Total  cash  sales 

38 
77 
42 
35 
2 

3, 159. 024 
11,462.81 
[6.264.29] 

6,228.51 

Original  homestead  entries 

$429.88 
234.93 

1730.00 

Final  homestead  entries 

Coal-land  applications 

105.00 

Final  timber-culture  entries 

[320.00] 

8.00 

Fees  received  for  reducing  testimony  to 
writing 

198.51 

Canoellauon  fees r .  „ ,....,. 

5.00 

Total  of  all  clashes  of  entries  and 
amounts  received... 

194 

14,621.834 

672.81 

1,038.51 

6  228.51 

a  Paid  for  in  1893     AUowed  by  letter  "  G, "  April  26, 1898. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  19,  1898. 
Sir:  As  per  request  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  we  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit herewith  an  ahstract  showing  the  business  transacted  in  this  ofiSce  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 

The  areas  of  all  lands  in  our  district  subject  to  settlement  entry  or  filing  are 
reporteil  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  columns,  those  surveyed  in  the  first,  thone 
unsurveyed  in  the  second,  and  the  aggregates  surveyed  and  uusurveyed  in  the  third. 
In  the  fourth  column  are  reported  the  area  of  all  lands  reserved  for  any  purpose, 
which,  however,  may  be  eventually  restored  to  the  public  domain,  such  as  uncon- 
firmed grants.  The  areae  embraced  in  all  selections,  filings  and  entries,  perfected  and 
unperfpcted,  as  also  grants  confirmed  during  the  fiscal  year,  are  reported  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  columns,  in  the  eighth  column  is  reported  the  business  transacted  in  the 
pffice  during  the  fiscal  year  outside  of  confirmed  grants. 
Respectfully, 

Manukl  R.  Otero,  Register. 
E.  F.  HoBAiiT,  Receiver, 
Hon.  MiGUKL  A.  Otero, 

Qgvfrnor  of  Xetp  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 
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Area  unappropriated 
unreeerved. 


Couniy. 


Bemalfllo... 

Colfax 

Gaadaloope. 

lion 

Kio  Arriba.. 
San  Jnan  . . . 
San  Mignei. 
Santa  Fe.... 

Socorro 

Taoe 

Valencia.... 

Total. 


Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  i 
New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  for  th 

Since  our  last  report *we  have  co 
the  south  wing  and  passage. 

This  addition  was  badly  needed 
is  known  ns  the  administration  bi 

We  have  been  obliged  to  house 
famishing  quarters  for  the  stews 
thereby  making  it  very  unpleasai 
sleeping  quarters  entirely  too  clofl 

Arrangements  for  lighting  the  o 
have  been  made  with  the  Light  ai 
terms,  and  we  hope  in  a  week  or  t\ 
tions  made,  thereby  enabling  us  to 

It  is  our  intention,  or  rather  our 
building  from  top  to  basement,  if 
with  the  necessary  funds. 

This  building  has  been  constant 
1893,  and  should  now  have  some 
arrangement.  However,  we  will  | 
needs  for  the  future,  in  our  report 
boilding  being  more  appropriate  i 
satisfactory  progress  we  have  mac 

The  south  wing  and  passage  we 
Messrs.  I.  H.  &  W.  M.  Rapp,  archil 
them  in  the  following  description 

The  addition  known  as  the  soi 
southern  exposure  of  164  feet  fr( 
stories,  basement  and  attic.  The  b 
also  for  storage  and  shops.  The  at 
rooms.  The  foundation  is  built  of 
Fe  penitentiary  brick,  excepting  t 
consist  of  pressed  brick.  All  the 
care  has  been  exercised  to  make  t 
corridor  is  iitted  with  a  rack  coi 
carrying  the  water- works  pressure 

Traversing  the  whole  length  oi 
wide,  and  intersecting  at  tbe  mi< 
apartments  were  designed  for  the 
iu  the  building  a  considerable  por 
for  patients,  2  dormitories,  toilet  i 
lighted,  with  a  heavily-guarded  w 
The  dormitories  will  comfortably 

The  floors  throughout  are  made 
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with  a  nonabeorbent  solatioD,  which  aids  materially  Id  cleaDsing.  Temporarily  the 
third  floor  has  been  divided  and  arranged  into  two  violent  wards,  with  extra  heavy 
guards  for  all  the  windows,  and  iron-grating  doors.  It  is  the  ultimate  intention  to 
remove  these  wards  from  the  building  to  isolate  wards. 

Each  floor  has  its  bath  and  toilet  room,  with  cement  floor,  sapnorted  on  vaulted 
masonry.  The  fixtures  are  of  enameled  cast  iron,  and  are  snppliea  with  cold  water 
from  the  4,000  gallon  tank  in  the  attic,  and  with  hot  water  from  the  heater  in  the 
power  house.  The  shower  imd  needle  baths,  which  are  in  addition  to  the  tub  bathn, 
are  incased  in  heavy  ^alvanized-steel  stalls;  and  with  the  mixing  chamber,  ther- 
mometer, and  controlling  valves,  enable  the  attendant  to  adjust  to  a  degree  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water. 

A  feature  worthy  of  mention  is  the  master  key  or  interlocking  system,  controlling 
all  the  locks  in  the  building.  Each  door  of  each  ward  has  its  own  key,  operating 
that  lock  alone;  there  then  is  a  master  key  operating  all  the  locks  in  that  ward,  but 
it  will  not  operate  the  locks  in  any  other  ward.  All  the  wards  are  then  put  under 
one  master  key,  held  only  by  the  steward  and  medical  superintendent. 

There  are  two  stairways  incased  in  brick  walls  extending  ftom  the  basement  to 
the  third  story,  and  located  at  each  end  of  the  building,  to  guard  against  any  por- 
tion of  the  building  being  cut  ott"  in  event  of  accident  by  fire.  These  stairways  con- 
nect with  the  entrance  to  the  building  and  to  the  two-story  and  basement  passage- 
ways leading  to  the  dining  rooms  and  the  administration  building  (which  the  old 
building  is  being  converted  into).  An  extension  of  20  by  25  feet  has  just  been  oom- 
pleted,  with  its  pantries,  which  adds  at  least  one-third  to  the  seatingcapacity  of  the 
old  dining  room. 

The  new  building  contains  82  rooms  for  patients  and  attendants,  6  dormitories,  and 
4  bath  and  toilet  rooms. 

The  power  house  and  laundry  is  50  by  30  feet,  25  feet  high,  with  smoke  stack  86 
feet  high,  and  is  located  55  feet  from  the  new  building  and  75  feet  from  the  adminis- 
tration building,  being  connected  to  each  with  a  tunnel  3^  by  6  feet.  The  heating 
and  ventilating  system  is  what  is  known  as  a  low-pressure  fan  system.  The  fresh 
air,  being  taken  in  at  the  power  house,  is  forced  through  the  tunnel  by  a  10-foot  steel 
housed  fan,  driven  by  a  low-pressure  engine.  The  fresh  air  from  the  tunnel  passes 
into  the  heating  chamber,  containing  over  1  mile  of  1-iuch  steel  pipe,  which  heats 
the  air  to  the  desired  temperature,  which  is  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  engineer 
at  the  power  house.  The  fan  forming  a  pressure  in  the  tunnel  and  heating  chamber 
forces  the  air  into  gal  vani zed- iron  ducts  to  everv  room  and  corridor  in  tlie  building,  the 
fresh  air  entering  the  rooms  7  feet  above  the  floor  and  dispelling  the  vitiated  air  at 
the  floor  line  of  each  room  into  metal-lined  ducts  and  to  the  large  ventilators  on  the 
roof. 

A  battery  of  three  14-foot  boilers  generates  steam  for  the  heating,  also  power  for  the 
engines  and  laundry.  By  actual  tests  with  the  anemometer,  it  was  found  that  with 
the  fan  speeding  at  200  revolutions  per  minute,  the  air  in  all  the  rooms  was  changed 
every  eight  minutes,  and  in  the  corridors  every  twenty  minutes.  A  circulating  hot 
water  heating  apparatus  for  furnishing  hot  water  to  the  bath  rooms  is  provided  to 
work  the  steam  plant,  and  also  separateTjr.  A  set  of  speaking  tubes  furnish  means  of 
communication  from  each  floor  of  the  building  to  the  power  house. 

A  sewerage  system  has  been  installed  disposing  of  tne  sewage  by  evaporation,  the 
residuum  being  used  to  enrich  the  soU. 

The  excavating  for  the  building,  power  house,  tunnels,  sewers,  etc.,  besides  the 
quarrying  of  the  stone  required  in  the  construction  of  the  power  house,  was  done  by 
the  steward  of  the  asylum  with  the  inmates,  at  a  saving  of  $1,800  to  the  Territory. 

We  take  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  the  annual  reports 
of  Dr.  W.  R.  Tipton,  medical  superintendent,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Ward,  steward. 

Las  Vkgas,  N.  Mex.,  June  SO,  1898, 
The  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Mexico  Asylum  for  ike  Insane: 

Gentlemen:  Complying  with  the  request  of  your  president,  I  hereby  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898: 

My  term  of  oflBce  began  December  1,  1897,  succeeding  a  most  worthy  and  able 
predecessor^  Dr.  F.  Marron  y  Alonzo. 

This  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  May  2, 1893,  and  since 
that  time  122  unfortunates  have  been  regularly  received  for  treatment. 

The  first  building  erected  was  designed  and  intended  to  be  used  as  an  administra- 
tion building,  and  hence  was  not  suitable  for  the  reception  and  care  of  patients. 
Very  soon  a^r  this  institution  was  opened  the  number  of  applications  for  admission 
increased  very  rapidly,  which  forced  the  administration  to  limit  the  number  admit- 
ted, on  account  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  room,  and  to  establish  a  quota  for 
each  county,  based  upon  the  number  of  population.  Notwithstanding  thiswise 
precaution,  the  institution  has  been  at  all  tunes  overcrowded* 
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At  preeent  there  are  57  inmates,  of  which  33  are  males  and  24  females,  classified  as 
follows : 

Dementia 29 

Epileptic  insanity 3 

Delosional  insanity 4 

Insanity  of  adolescence 1 

Idiocy 4 

Acute  mania 3 

Subacute  mania 4 

Chronic  mania , 8 

Moral  insanity 1 

Total 57 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  13  admissions,  of  which  8  were  males  and  5 
females. 

DEATHS. 

Theze  hare  been  seven  deaths,  due  to  the  following  causes : 

Epilepsy 1 

Inanition 2 

Maniacal  exhaustion 1 

General  paralysis 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Total 7 

DISCHABOBD. 

Cured 1 

Improved 1 

Unimproved 2 

Escaped 1 

Total 5 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year,  58^. 

By  the  above  classification  of  patients  you  will  notice  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  hopelessly  iucnrable,  having  been  so  before  admission. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  institution  the  number  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases 
admitted  has  gradually,  but  steadily,  increased,  until  the  vacancies  have  been  reduced 
to  a  very  few,  rendering  it  impossible,  for  lack  of  room,  to  admit  many  curable 
patients.     This  fact  will  account  for  the  small  number  discharged  as  cured. 

1  am  convinced  that  of  the  many  cases  now  confined  in  the  various  county  jails  in 
the  Territory  a  large  number  have  and  will  become  incurable  for  lack  of  early 
and  appropriate  treatment. 

IMPROVKMBHTS. 

During  the  last  year  a  good  hospital  building  and  engine  house  have  been  built 
and  &re  now  about  readv  for  occupancy,  so  that  the  overcrowded  and  inadequate 
quarters,  especially  the  insufficient  bathing  facilities  contended  with  so  long,  will 
soon  be  overcome. 

The  new  hospital  is  a  three-story  brick  structure  substantially  built,  having  wide 
corridors  well  lighted  and  capable  of  thorough  ventilation.  Cells  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  violent  patients. 

There  are  four  new  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  having  two  bath  tubs  and  four  rain 
baths.  This  increase  in  the  bathing  facilities  is  most  pleasing,  and  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  best  provisions  made  in  the  new  addition. 

The  engine  house  is  a  one-story  brick  building  well  separated  from  other  build- 
ings, with  engine  and  boilers  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  plant  with  heat,  hot 
water,  ventilation,  and  power  for  laandry,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  improvements  a  large  amount  of  grading  has  been  done, 
fruit  and  shade  trees  have  been  plauted,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants  have 
been  added;  and  the  vegetable  garden  has  been  enlarged. 
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The  daily  and  monthly  cost  per  capita  has  been  as  follows : 


Coonting  food  only   . . . 
Countioj^  all  expenBes  . 


Per  d»y.  i  Per  monUi. 


$0.13/„  W.13 

.56A  17.24 


The  above  figures  are  lower  than  those  of  preceding  years.    For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  expenses  I  will  refer  you  to  the  report  made  by  the  steward. 
Very  respectfully  submitted , 

W.  R.  Tipton,  M.  D., 
Medical  Superintendent. 

Las  Vkgas,  N.  Mex.,  July  SS,  1898. 
The  Boara  of  Directors  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  Netc  Mexico, 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  request  of  the  president  of  yonr  honorable  body,  I  here- 
with submit  a  report  covering  that  part  of  the  expense  of  operating  the  insane  asylum 
of  New  Mexico  coming  nnder  my  immediate  charge  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1897,  and  ending  June  30,  1898. 

AMOUNTS  EXPENDED  OB  CONSUMED  IN  THE  SEVERAL  ACCOUNTS. 

Food  supplies $5,253.97 

House  furnishing 844. 41 

Kitchen  furnishing 18. 55 

Dining-room  furnishing 10. 80 

Laundry  furnishing 10. 55 

Light  and  fuel 491.24 

Stable 477.46 

Miscellaneous 25. 00 

Home  industry 23. 51 

Water  service 300.00 

General  repair 206. 10 

Livestock 18.00 

Insurance 280. 00 

Salary  of  officials  and  attendant* 6, 489. 99 


Total 14,449.58 

Less  supplies  furnished  from  home  industry  account  included  in  above.    2, 376.54 


Total  cash  outlay 12,073.01 


Average  daily  attendance  of  patients 58^- 

Number  of  meals  furnished  patients 64, 069 


Food  supplies  consumed 5, 253. 97 

Less  net  amount  furnished  from  home  industry  account 2, 353. 03 


Balance  actual  cash  cost  food  supplies 2,900.94 

Cost  of  food  per  day  per  patient .  13  A 

Cost  of  food  per  month  per  patient 4. 13 

Total  cash  outlay  as  above 12,073.04 

Average  expense  per  patient  for  the  year 206. 38 

Average  expense  per  patient  per  month 17. 24 

Average  expense  per  patient  per  day .56A 

Average  expense  per  patient  per  meal .18A 

FARM  AND  OABDEN. 

The  cultivation  of  a  farm  and  garden  being  in  an  experimental  stage,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  the  products  as  follows: 

Vegetables  of  various  kinds pounds..  65,000 

Home-raised  pork do 2,087 

Milk gallons..  2,248* 

Fodder shocks..  32 

Oats pounds..  1,000 

Com do...-  1,207 
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Several  hnndred  dozen  of  cncambers,  lettace,  rhubarb,  roasting  ears,  ana 

celery,  which  were  not  weighed,  amounting  at  market  valuation  to. . .  $2, 376. 54 

Entire  cost  to  the  board 348. 51 


Leaving  net  profit  of 2,028.03 

The  labor  of  cultivating  and  storing  being  performed  wholly  by  patients,  except  as 
deduction  above. 

LABOR  or  PATIENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  NEW  BDILDINQ. 

I  have  to  report  labor  performed  by  patients  in  excavating  for  the  south  wing  of 
the  asylum  building,  passageway,  and  boiler  house,  Superintendent  Rapps's  estimate, 
as  follows: 

1,666  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  30  cents $499.80 

988  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  37i  cents 370. 50 

Total 870.30 

Deduct  for  cost  of  extra  labor 91. 64 

Leaving  balance  performed  by  patients 778. 66 

Stone  quarri^  by  patients,  hauled  to  building  by  asylum  team,  and  used 

in  the  construction  thereof— 200  ^erch,  at  90  cents  per  perch 180. 00 

For  excavating  sewer  ditch  from  boiler  house  to  outlet  on  boulevard  (Super- 
intendent Kapps's  estimate),  325  feet,  at  $1.20  per  foot 390. 00 

Total  value  patients'  labor  on  new  building  and  grounds 1, 348. 66 

Net  product  of  farm  and  garden,  labor  performed  by  patients 2, 028. 03 

Gran  d  to  tal  f  or  patien  ts *  -  -  - :  3, 376. 69 

Thanking  the  board  for  their  unanimous  support  and  wise  counsel,  and  soliciting 
a  continuation  of  the  same,  the  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

George  W.  Ward,  Steward. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  these  reports  that  the  average  cost  per  patient  for  the  year 
is  only  $206.38,  which  includes  the  best  of  medical  attendance  as  well  ms  food,  lodg- 
ing, clothing,  and  any  ether  necessities  they  may  require,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  these  oAScials  for  their  very  careful  and  economical  management. 

Our  officials  are  great  believers  in  the  curative  properties  of  an  outdoor  life,  coupled 
with  some  healthful  occupation,  and  the  result  is  the  steward  keeps  the  less  violent 
patients  at  work  in  the  garden  and  about  the  buildings  as  much  as  their  several  con- 
ditions will  permit,  thereby  benefiting  the  patients  and  saving  to  the  asylum  in  last 
year's  work  alone  the  sam  of  $3,376.69. 

Their  work  during  the  past  year  has  consisted  largely  in  excavating  for  the  new 
building  and  boiler  house,  in  addition  to  digging  for  the  sewers,  as  well  as  working 
in  the  garden,  and  the  figures  just  given  represent  what  we  would  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  out  if  the  work  had  been  done  by  other  parties. 

Please  allow  us  in  conclusion  to  thank  you  for  the  deep  interest  you  have  always 
shown  in  our  institution,  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  many  visits  made  us  in 
your  official  oapi^city,  and  to  request  a  continuance  of  the  same  during  the  year  upon 
which  we  have  just  entered. 

Respectfully,  John  W.  Zollars, 

Frank  S.  Crosson, 
MARcrs  Brunswick, 
Bbniono  Romero, 
Fred  H.  Pierce, 

Board  of  IHrectora. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Neto  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex» 
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NEW  MEXICO  PENITENTIARY. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  an  annnal  report  of  the  New 
Mexico  Penitentiary  for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1897,  and  ending  Jane  30, 1898. 

POPULATION. 

Convicts  in  confinement  July  1,1897 203 

Received  from  Territorial  courts 92 

Received  from  United  States  courts 8 

Returned  from  courts 1 

Recaptured 1 

Total  number  of  convicts  in  confinement  during  the  year 305 

Discharged  upon  expiration  of  sentence  with  full  allowance  of  good  time..     55 

Discharged  without  full  allowance  of  good  time 17 

Pardon^  by  Governor  M.  A.  Otero 9 

Pardoned  by  Acting  Governor  Wallace 2 

Pardoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 1 

Sentence  suspended  by  Governor  Otero 1 

Escaped 2 

Taken  out  by  order  of  the  court 1 

Died 3 

90 

Convicts  in  confinement  June  30,1898 215 

Showing  an  increase  of  12  over  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.    This  increase 

is  small  in  proportion  to  the  present  population  of  the  Territory. 
Of  the  100  convicts  received  during  the  year,  the  following -named  counties 

furnished,  towit: 

Bernalillo  County 10  1  Rio  Arriba  County 5 

Chaves  County 5     San  Juan  County 1 

Colfax  County 5'  San  Miguel  County 18 


Donna  Ana  County 5 

Eddy  County 5 

Grant  County 9 

Lincoln  County 7 


Santa  Pe  County 8 

Sierra  County 1 

Socorro  County 16 

Union  County 5 


Of  those  received  during  the  year,  95  were  white  males,  4  colored  males,  1  Chinese 
male;  total,  100.  Ninety-three  were  committed  on  first,  6  on  second,  and  1  on  third 
commitment:  total,  100. 

The  largest  number  of  convicts  during  the  year  was  222,  and  the  smallest  number 
186,  making  a  daily  average  of  207  prisoners,  as  against  197  in  the  year  1897. 

DISCIPLIKB. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  t^e  discipline  in  this  institution 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  convicts  work  well  and  cheerfully  at  the  tasks 
assigned  to  them,  and  what  an  amount  of  work  they  have  performed  during  the  past 
year  is  too  well  known  to  you  and  requires  no  mention. 

In  enforcing  discipline  in  this  prison,  all  officers  and  employes  are  taught  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  penitentiary  is  not  only  for  the  punishment  of  law- 
breakers, but  also  an  institution  which  should  endeavor  to  reform  the  lawbreaker  if 
possible. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  New  Mexico  Penitentiary,  as  you  yourself  know,  from 
frequent  personal  inspection,  is  excellent.  The  percentage  of  sick  during  the  year 
has  been  about  3  per  cent.  Two  deaths  occurred  in  that  period,  to  wit:  Convict 
No.  710,  Pedro  Baca,  died  October  15,  1897,  of  heart  failure,  and  convict  No.  1004, 
Bill  Hays,  died  February  11,  1898,  of  pneumonia. 

MORAL  AND  RBUOIOU8  INSTEUCTION8. 

Divine  services  have  been,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  much  neglected,  owing  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  legislature  refused  to  make  a  small  appropriation  for  a 
penitentiary  chaplain,  and  partly  to  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  convicts 
at  the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol  every  Saturday  afternoon.  These  men  return  to  the 
penitentiary  from  their  work  too  late  to  be  bathed,  shaved,  and  cleansed,  and  as  this 
has  to  be  done  every  Sunday  morning,  divine  service  has  to  be  omitted.  Thus,  for 
some  time  past,  no  religious  services  have  been  held  at  the  penitentiary,  except 
those  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Sooiety,  a  small  body  of  convicts,  who  worship  for 
an  hour  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
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BMPLOYMRNT. 

Referrinff  to  the  sabjeot,  I  beg  to  quote  from  my  report  to  the  governor  of  the 
Territory  for  the  year  1895:  ''During  the  year  under  consideration  (1897-98)  the 
convicts  did  not  only  earn  their  maintenance,  but  earned  in  territorial  work,  over 
and  above  it,  8.19  cents  each  per  day.  These  earnings  will  be  considerably  increased 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  However,  the  question  of  finance  in  prison  management 
Bhonld  only  be  looked  upon  as  subsidiary,  and  I  must  therefore  be  pardoned  when 
pointing  with  pride  to  tne  principle  which,  as  above  stated,  has  been  crowned  with 
beneficial  results. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  your  convicts  during  the 
past  year  (1897-98)  has  been  slightly  higher  than  during  the  preceding  year,  owing 
to  higher  prices  paid  for  subsistence  and  clothing.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
convicts  for  the  year  1897  was  49.7  cents  per  man  per  day,  and  for  the  year  1898  50.6 
cents  i>er  man  per  day,  which  amount  properly  apportioned  reads  as  follows: 

Cents. 
Salaries  for  all  officers,  employees,  commissioners,  medical  attendance,  etc . .  $33. 01 

Subsistence 12.85 

Clothing 4.20 

Total 50.06 

As  against  49.7  cents  during  the  last  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

£.  H.  Hbrgmank,  Superintendent 
His  ExceUency  Migubl  A.  Otbro, 

Governor  of  Nejo  Mexico,  Sanie  Fe,  K.  Mex. 

COUNTIES. 

There  are  now  eighteen  counties  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
located  as  follows: 

NORTHERN  TIER. 

Oolfax;  county  seat,  Springer.  Taos;  county  seat,  Taos.  Bio 
Arriba;  county  seat,  Tierra  Amarilla.  San  Juan;  county  seat,  Aztec. 
Union;  county  seat,  Clayton. 

CENTRAL  GROUP. 

Mora;  county  seat.  Mora.  San  Miguel;  county  seat.  Las  Vegas. 
Santa  Fe;  county  seat,  Santa  Fe.  Bernalillo;  county  seat,  Albuquer- 
que. Valencia;  county  seat,  Los  Lunas.  Socorro;  county  seat, 
Socorro.  Sierra;  county  seat,  Hillsboro.  Guadalupe,  county  seat, 
Puerto  de  Luna. 

SOUTHERN  TIER. 

Lincoln;  county  seat,  Lincoln.  Donna  Ana;  county  seat.  Las  Oruces. 
Grant;  county  seat,  Silver  City.  Eddy;  county  seat,  Eddy.  Chaves; 
county  seat,  Bos  well. 

BEBNAXILLO   COUNTY. 

Bernalillo  is  one  of  the  central  counties  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  of 
very  irregular  shape,  but  will  averag:e  about  70  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  150  miles  from  east  to  west,  giving  it  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles,  being  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  noticeable  for  the  great  variety  of  its  natural  resources,  which 
afford  ample  foundations  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  all  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  country — agriculture,  horticulture,  grazing,  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  lumbering.  Of  the  precious  and  baser  metals, 
gold,  silver,  copp3r,  and  lead  are  successfully  mined  at  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  county.    The  coal  deposits  are  extensive  and  prac- 
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tically  inexhaastible.  In  the  north  central  portion  of  the  coanty  veins 
of  bituminoos  coal  of  the  finest  quality,  measarin^  25  feet  in  thickness, 
have  been  explored,  but  for  the  want  of  facilities  of  transportation 
these  have  never  been  orked  except  in  a  small  and  ineffective  way  to 
obtain  a  few  tons  for  local  consumption.  In  the  same  section  of  the 
county  is  found  the  largest  sulphur  deposit  known  on  the  continent, 
being  literally  a  mountain  of  sulphur  rock,  averaging  2,000  feet  bi^h 
and  extending  up  and  down  the  Jemez  Eiver  Canyon  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  18  miles.  The  rock  yields  60  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  pare 
sulphur,  but  the  deposit  has  never  been  worked  except  in  a  very  nmalL 
way,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it,  because  of  the  same  difficulty  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  coal  measures  of  that  section,  i.  e.,  lack 
of  transportation,  there  being  no  railway  line  nearer  than  60  miles,  and 
the  country  being  too  rugged  for  successful  wagoning. 

Another  extensive  coal  field  exists  in  the  western  part  of  the  coanty. 
This  is  a  semibituniinous  lignite,  burning  remarkably  free  and  leaving 
but  little  more  ash  than  wood.  It  is  mined  extensively  for  railroad, 
commercial,  and  domestic  purposes.  The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway 
obtains  the  fuel  supply  for  its  entire  line  from  these  fields,  as  does 
also  the  California  Southern.  It  is  shipped  for  commercial  and  domestic 
purposes  east  to  Albuquerque,  west  to  Los  Angeles,  and  througbont 
southern  California  and  southwest  into  Arizona  as  far  as  Tucson.  The 
annual  output  of  the  mines  is  at  present  nearly  half  a  million  tons,  and 
the  companies  operating  the  mines  disburse  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  year  in  wages. 

The  railway  system  of  the  county  consists  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  which  enters  the  county  on  the  north- 
east and  runs  diagonally  across  into  Valencia  County,  a  distance  of  50 
miles,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  which  starts  fi*om  Albuquerque  and 
runs  west  to  the  line  of  the  Territory,  going  for  about  one-fourth  of  the 
distance  in  Bernalillo  County,  and  thus  giving  the  county  about  100 
miles  of  railway. 

The  agriculture  of  the  county  is  greatly  diversified  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  in  all  sections  the  surface  is  divided  into  mountainous,  table- 
land and  valleys,  with  a  great  variety  of  climatic  conditions.  The  soil 
is  nearly  everywhere  rich  and  productive.  In  most  of  the  mountain 
districts  farming,  gardening,  and  fruit  growing  are  carried  on  success- 
fully without  irrigation,  and  crop  failures,  for  want  of  rain  or  from  an 
excess  of  moisture,  are  no  more  frequent  than  in  any  of  the  agricultural 
States.  On  the  tablelands  or  mesas  crops  can  not  be  grown  without 
irrigation,  and  farming  is  done  on  these  lands  only  in  a  few  localities 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  reliable  water  supply.  The  soil 
is  strong  and  rich,  being  formed  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  hundreds 
of  feet  of  the  diluvial  detritus  from  the  granite,  lime,  and  i)orphyry  of 
the  neighboring  mountains,  and  hence  practically  inexhaustible,  though 
Its  fertility  is  generally  improved  by  the  application  of  a  little  vegetable 
matter. 

The  principal  part  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  county,  however, 
is  carried  on  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  the  chief  of  these  being  the 
Bio  Orande,  which  enters  the  county  from  the  e^ist,  near  the  north  line, 
and  flows  thence  diagonally  across  it  at  its  widest  part.  Here  is  pro- 
duced nearly  everything  that  is  grown  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
the  yield  per  acre  of  all  kinds  of  products  is  usually  much  greater  than 
from  land  in  those  countries  where  farming  is  done  without  irrigation, 
because  the  cultivator  can  always  put  on  the  water  when  it  is  needed, 
and  withhold  it  whenever  there  is  enough,  so  that  his  crop  is  never 
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injured  either  by  drought  or  excessive  rainfall,  and  if  he  does  not  get  a 
maximani  yield  every  year,  it  will  be  due  to  a  lack  of  attention  on  his  own 
part.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sorghum,  and  broom  com  all  grow 
to  perfection  in  this  portion  of  the  county,  and  the  grain  yield  i)er  acre  is 
much  i^reater  than  the  average  in  the  agricultural  States.  In  Kansas, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  wheat-growing  States,  the  average  yield  per 
acre,  as  shown  by  the  official  report,  is  but  13  bushels.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  34  bushels,  while  a  oObushel 
field  is  not  by  any  means  unusual.  Indian  corn  also  grows  to  per- 
fection, and  the  long  season  enables  the  farmers  to  plant  the  largest 
southern  varieties  without  any  fear  of  the  frost  taking  it  before  it  is 
ripe.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  grow  well  in  tbis  and  other  val- 
leys of  the  county.  The  farmers  and  gardeners  receive  high  prices  for 
everything  they  raise,  because  there  is  a  demand  at  home  for  more  than 
they  can  produce.  At  present  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
land  of  the  valley  is  under  cultivation.  The  system  of  irrigation  that  is 
in  use  is  the  same  that  was  established  by  the  first  settlers  of  the  country 
several  centuries  ago,  and  is  not  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
time.  It  is  very  wasteful  and  inefficient,  and  as  soon  as  modern  methods 
shall  have  been  introduced,  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  can  be 
increased  almost,  if  not  quite,  100  per  cent  without  taking  any  more 
water  from  the  river  than  is  taken  out  at  the  present  time.  This  will 
serve  to  furnish  homes  to  a  large  number  of  new  citizens  in  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  productive  sections  of  the  county,  and  will  indirectly 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  Territory,  because  it  will  serve  to  keep 
at  home  and  in  circulation  among  our  own  people  very  large  sums  of 
money  that  are  now  annually  sent  abroad  to  pay  tor  articles  that  might 
be  produced  at  home. 

The  cultivation  of  alfalfa  was  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
this  plant  now  constitutes  the  chief  forage  crop  of  the  county.  The 
area  under  cultivation  is  increasing  every  year,  and  though  the  quantity 
of  hay  now  made  from  it  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  meet  the  home  demand, 
the  auQOunt  of  fodder  necessary  to  be  shipped  into  the  county  has  been 
reduced  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  about  90  per  cent,  and  it  will  not 
be  many  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  before  the  county  will 
be  able  to  supply  all  its  own  demands  in  this  regard  and  have  some 
to  sell. 

Among  the  well-known  mining  districts  in  Bernalillo  County  may  be 
named  Oochiti,  Hell  Canyon,  Cayote  Canyon,  Tijeras,  Las  Placitas,  and 
Copper  City,  in  all  of  which  there  are  mines  of  well-established  value. 
The  Copper  City  and  Tyeras  districts  have  turned  out  vast  quantities 
of  the  richest  copper  ores  ever  mined  in  the  Territory;  Cayote  Canyon 
and  Las  Placitas  have  large  veins  of  low-grade  ores  carrying  gold  and 
silver,  but  as  yet  the  properties  have  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men 
with  sufficient  capital  to  properly  develop  tbem.  Hell  Canyon  is  a  pro- 
dacing  camp,  and  has  several  valuable  mines.  There  is  a  small  placer 
field  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  that  is  unusually  rich,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunately tied  up  by  legal  complications,  and  no  work  is  being  done  upon 
it.  A  stamp  mill,  the  property  of  the  company  that  owns  one  of  the 
mines,  is  running  steadily  upon  the  company's  ores,  and  the  results  are 
very  satisfactory.  But  the  most  important  district  in  the  county,  if 
not,  indeed,  in  the  Territory,  is  Cochiti,  situated  in  the  Valles  Moun- 
tains, about  40  miles  from  Albuquerque,  in  a  northeast  direction.  The 
Cochiti  country  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  fields  on  the 
continent,  and  mining  experts  who  have  been  over  the  ground  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  in 
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this  vicinity  are  greater  in  volume  and  value  than  any  that  have  ever 
yet  been  discovered  in  any  other  section  of  New  Mexico.  The  district 
lies  directly  in  the  line  of  the  rich  gold  belt  that  stretches  through 
Cripple  Creek,  in  Colorado,  the  Red  Kiver  district,  in  the  north  of  this 
Territory,  and  White  Oaks,  in  the  south  central  portion.  The  country 
bears  upon  its  surface  all  the  outward  evidence  of  a  mineral  field,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  one  just  above  mentioned,  convinced  expe- 
rienced prospectors  many  years  ago  that  the  precious  metals  were  here, 
and  they  were  consequently  sought  for  long  and  diligently,  but  it  was 
only  of  comparative  recent  date  that  the  first  discoveries  were  made 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  tbe  present  large  and  fiourishing  camps. 

Cochiti  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  a  mineral  district  only  since 
1893.  as  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  discoveries  were  made  that  caused 
public  attention  to  be  turned  in  that  direction.    There  are  no  "placer 
diggings"  in  the  district,  and  the  veins,  though  of  immense  size,  carry 
ore  which  is  of  comparatively  low  grade.    Very  little  of  it  is  free  miU- 
ing,  and  nearly  all  of  it  requires  to  be  smelted  or  to  be  treated  by 
processes  especially  adapted  to  itself.    These  con/litions,  while   not 
militating  in  any  degree  against  tbe  permanent  character  of  the  pro- 
ducing capabilities  of  the  great  leads  there  discovered,  made  it  appar- 
ent at  once,  to  all  experienced  men,  that  capital   in  considerable 
amounts  was  required  to  transform  these  marvelous  veins  into  paying 
mines;  and  to  induce  the  owners  of  money  to  invest  it  in  a  new  and 
miknown  mining  district  is  a  very  difficult  task.    But  this  has  at  last 
been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  Cochiti,  and  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  mining  machinery  in  the  Southwest  is  now  in  active  operation  in 
that  camp.    Broad  heavy  veins  of  ores  carrying  moderate  values,  like 
those  of  Cochiti,  not  only  make  the  most  reliable  mines,  and  in  the 
end  far  the  most  profitable  to  the  owners,  but  mines  which  are  also  of 
infinitely  greater  value  to  the  country  than  the  "big  bonanzas,"  which 
yield  fabulous  wealth  from  a  few  '* pockets,"  and  then  "pinch  out" 
Veins  like  those  at  Cochiti  can  be  workeil  upon  just  as  reliable  a  basis 
as  coal  mines,  and  without  any  greater  per  cent  of  risk  and  uncertainty 
than  attaches  to  any  ordinary  line  of  business.    The  element  of  chance 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  company  can  calculate  with  almost 
mathematical  accuracy  how  much  profit  can  be  reahzed  from  the  out- 
lay of  a  given  amount  of  money.    The  veins  run  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity in  volume  and  value.     The  manager  knows  all  the  time  just 
how  much  ore  a  given  number  of  men  can  turn  out,  and  how  much  it 
costs  to  place  his  ore  on  the  dump.    He  knows  also,  with  practical  cer- 
tainty, just  how  much  value  each  ton  will  yield.    There  is  nothing  in 
it  that  depends  on  "luck,"  or  the  chance  of  striking  a  "pocket,"  but 
the  working  of  these  broad  veins  is  a  straight  business  proposition; 
and  now  that  capital  has  come  to  realize  the  actual  value  and  permanent 
character  of  the  vast  mineral  deposits  of  Cochiti,  it  will  be  but  a  com- 
paratively short  time  till  that  district  will  take  rank  as  one  of  tbe 
most  prosperous  and  populous  camps  of  New  Mexico,  and  one  that  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the  surrounding  country. 

There  are  four  prominent  towns  in  Bernalillo  County,  namely:  Albu- 
querque, Oallup,  Bland,  and  Bernalillo. 

Albuquerque  is  the  largest  town  in  New  Mexico  and  has  a  population 
of  about  12,000.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  simple  and  efficient 
Territorial  law  for  the  government  of  cities;  its  municipal  affairs  are 
managed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  without  useless  or  expensive  machin- 
ery, and  it  thus  has  good  government  with  low  taxes.  It  has  25  miles 
of  well-graded  streets  and  about  50  miles  of  sidewalks;  it  has  a  thorough 
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system  of  under^ound  sewers,  and  the  sewerage  is  discharged  into  the 
river  a  mile  below  town;  it  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity;  has  water 
works  and  a  good  fire  department;  street  cars  and  good  hotels;  two 
daily  newspapers,  four  weekly  papers;  a  free  public  library,  and  a 
modem  pablic-school  system.  Numerous  resorts  in  the  mountains 
adjacent  to  the  town  are  a  source  of  never-ending  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment to  visitors  and  residents  during  the  summer,  and  may  be  reached 
by  drives  of  from  one  to  three  hours  over  the  finest  of  natural  roads, 
presenting  scenery  that  is  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  Southwest. 
The  important  manufacturing  plants  of  the  town  include  three  flour- 
ing mills,  an  ice  factory,  two  foundries,  railroad  machine  shops,  and  a 
brewery,  employing  together  about  550  men;  and  in  addition  to  the 
important  establishments  named,  there  are  a  score  of  smaller  works, 
employing  from  two  to  six  men  each.  There  are  openings  for  can- 
ning factories,  fruit-drying  establishments,  and  many  other  smaller 
manufacturing  industries,  with  a  ready  market  for  their  products. 

The  public  institutions  of  Albuquerque  include  the  Territorial  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  United  States  Indian  School,  Methodist  Col- 
lege, Southwestern  Academy  of  the  New  West  Education  Commission, 
St.  Vincent's  (Catholic)  Academy,  St.  Mary's  (Catholic)  Parochial 
School,  four  fine  public-school  buildings,  eleven  churches,  a  free  public 
library,  two  daily  newspapers,  and  the  Commercial  Club,  a  literary, 
social,  and  business  organization,  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lie,  and  which  owns  and  occupies  one  of  tbe  finest  and  most  costly 
buildings  in  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque  is  the  trade  center  of  a  vast 
ar.ea  of  rich  and  productive  country — an  area  greater  than  that  of  the 
six  New  England  States  and  New  York  combined — and  though  the 
agricultural  products  of  this  area  are  not  as  great  in  volume  as  those 
of  a  like  district  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  its  prod- 
ucts in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  coal,  lumber,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
enormous,  and  as  tbey  chiefly  find  their  way  to  market  through  this 
place,  and  those  engaged  in  these  lines  do  their  banking  business  here, 
it  will  be  seen  that  here  is  an  ample  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
city  much  larger  than  any  that  now  exists  between  the  Missouri  Eiver 
and  Los  Angeles. 

The  sheep  and  wool  products  of  New  Mexico  alone  have  brought  into 
the  Territory  during  the  year  of  1898  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  give 
about  $24  a  head  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  as  at  least  one- third  of  all  these  products  are  handled  in 
Albuquerque  or  through  Albuquerque  dealers,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
tbat  tills  of  itself  furnishes  a  good  commercial  foundation  for  a  place 
much  larger  than  the  present  town. 

But  sheep  and  wool  constitute  only  one  item  of  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  mining  business  is  probably  bringing  in  at  present  as 
much  money  as  the  sheep  business,  and  it  is  also  developing  very  rap- 
idly, and  will  become  in  a  few  years,  if  it  is  not  already,  the  leading 
industry  of  the  Territory.  And  this  line  of  business,  like  the  other, 
has  its  center  at  Albuquerque,  and  mine  operators,  even  in  some  of  the 
most  remote  parts,  pay  their  men  and  carry  out  all  their  transactions 
with  checks  on  Albuquerque  banks.  And  the  proportion  of  the  total 
business  in  both  of  these  lines  which  is  transacted  here  is  very  rapidly 
increasing  every  year. 

Next  to  Albuquerque,  in  point  of  population,  is  Gallup,  the  most 
importantcoal-mining  point  in  the  Southwest.  Gallup  and  Albuquerque 
are  farther  apart  than  Boston  and  New  York,  yet  they  are  both  in  the 
same  county  and  regard  each  other  as  *'  next  door  neighbors,"    Gallup  is 
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a  place  of  about  2,000  people,  and  is  the  largest  town  on  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  road  west  of  Albuquerque.  It  is  well  equipped  with 
schools,  churches,  and  places  of  public  entertainment,  and  has  a  good 
weekly  newspaper.  It  has  a  number  of  fine  business  blocks,  occupied 
by  wide-awake,  enterprising  merchants,  and  its  coal  mines  furnish 
steady  employment  to  about  700  men. 

The  extent  to  which  the  coalmining  industry,  of  which  Gallup  is 
the  center,  may  be  developed  is  practically  unlimited.  What  has  been 
done  thus  far  is  only  a  beginning — it  is  merely  as  "adrop  in  thebucket^ 
compared  with  what  can  be,  and  doubtless  what  will  be,  accomplished 
in  the  not  very  far  distant  fnture,  and  yet  the  veiy  little  that  has  been 
done  up  to  this  time  furnishes  the  great  railway  line  from  Albuquerque 
to  Los  Angeles  with  its  most  important  item  of  local  traffic. 

The  vast  coal  field  of  which  Gallup  is  the  shipping  point  has  only  been 
partially  and  superficially  explored.  How  much  greater  and  more  vast 
may  be  the  deposits  to  be  found  in  that  district  by  future  explorers 
we  mav  not  at  present  even  hazard  a  guess,  but  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  value  and  permanency  of  the  resources  upon  which  the  town  of 
Gallup  depends  for  its  prosperity  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
even  the  little  that  is  now  known  of  the  extent  and  volume  of  the  coal 
deposits  of  that  district  is  sufficient  to  show  that  were  the  present  out- 
put doubled,  or  even  quadrupled,  centuries  must  elapse  before  there 
will  be  any  visible  diminution  of  the  supply. 

The  town  of  Bland,  in  the  Cochiti  mining  district,  has  been  growing 
more  rapidly  during  the  last  year  than  any  other  town  in  the  county, 
and  now  ranks  next  to  Gallup.  It  has  at  present  about  1,200  people, 
all  of  whom  depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  has  a  good  public  school,  an  excellent  weekly  newspaper,  a 
live  and  wide-awake  population,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  typical  Ameri- 
can mining  town,  brim  full  of  enterprise  and  pluck. 

Bernalillo,  which  was  at  one  time  the  big  town  of  the  county,  has 
been  overtaken  by  three  of  its  younger  rivals,  and  now  ranks  fourth  in 
I)oint  of  size.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Eio  Grande,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Sandia  range,  and  is  a  beautiful,  home-like  place. 
It  does  a  large  business  in  wool,  grapes,  fruits,  and  wine,  and  its 
people  represent  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  county. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  named,  there  are  a  number  of  large  villages 
in  Bernalillo  county,  prominent  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Loo 
Oorrales,  Pajarita,  Atrisco,  Oasa  Salazar,  Las  Placitas,  Ghilili,  and 
Nacimiento.  Their  people  depend  almost  entirely  upon  agriculture 
and  woolgrowing,  and  are  generally  prosperous  and  content^. 

BBSOURGES  OF  CHAVES  COUNTY. 

Chaves  County  is  the  second  largest  county  in  New  Mexico  in  its 
number  of  acres.  In  its  area  of  arable  and  irrigable  lands  it  is  by  a 
large  per  cent  the  first  county  in  the  Territory.  It  contains  6,564,000 
acres.  The  average  altitude  of  the  county  is  about  3,800  feet.  It  is 
about  six  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  it  is  capable  of 
producing  far  more  than  six  times  as  much  human  food  as  that  notable 
State  of  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  eastern  ])art  of  the  county,  lying  beyond  the  Pecos  River,  is  a 
very  fine  natural  grass  country  and  sustains  large  fiocks  of  cattle,  but 
it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  irrigation,  except  in  small  areas  Irom  springs 
and  from  wells  by  steam  or  wind  power.  The  western  part  of  the  county 
extends  from  the  Pecos  across  the  broad  plains  which  reach  the  foot- 
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hills,  which  average  about  20  miles  distant.  The  high  rolling  lands  on 
the  west  line  of  the  foothill  region  are  admirable  grass  lands,  which 
embrace  many  small  valleys  where  water  can  be  stored  for  irrigation 
purposes  and  small  farms  can  be  established. 

The  very  rich  country  lying  between  the  foothills  and  the  Pecos  is 
one  of  the  most  valaable  tracts  of  land  in  America.  Its  soil  is  a  brown 
chocolate  loam  of  gi*eat  depth,  and  is  inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  the  min- 
eral elements  that  render  farms  permanently  fertile.  Nearly  all  of  this 
region  is  situated  very  favorably  for  irrigation,  both  in  its  topographical 
features  and  in  the  possibility  of  a  sufficient  water  supply.  All  this 
region  slopes  gently  to  the  east,  and  with  its  bro^d  easy  swells  and 
almost  level  areas  it  lies  most  invitingly  tor  the  irrigator.  This  district 
embraces  about  250,000  acres. 

WATKR  SUPPLY. 

The  available  water  supply  is  in  three  forms : 

First.  The  very  large  springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roswell,  which 
are  from  5  to  8  miles  west  of  the  Pecos.  Their  united  flow  is  from 
16,000,000  to  20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours. 
This  water  is  much  used  for  irrigating  the  contiguous  farms.  With  a 
more  economical  use  of  water  these  springs  will  be  able  to  supply  as 
much  as  100,000  acres  with  an  abundance  of  water  for  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  crops. 

Second.  The  artesian  wells  which  can  be  had  in  this  district,  which 
lies  immediately  below  the  level  of  the  big  springs.  These  wells  strike 
a  perpetual  flow  of  water  at  a  depth  of  from  150  to  400  feet.  There  are 
now  about  100  of  them  in  operation,  and  they  add  substantially  to  the 
water  supply  of  this  immediate  district.  The  yield  of  water  is  from  20 
to  00  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  or  from  25,000  to  75,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  day.  Each  of  these  wells  is  capable,  when  the  water  is 
fully  utilized  by  storage  and  careful  distribution,  of  irrigating  from  100 
to  3. 0  acres  of  farming  laud.  The  possible  supply  of  artesian  water 
within  the  district  described  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  of  the  land 
within  its  immediate  scope,  and  can  be  used  by  properly  located  canals 
to  water  a  large  area  lower  down  the  valley,  in  the  south  part  of  this 
county  and  in  Eddy  County.  There  are  approximately  50,000  acres  of 
land  in  this  county  lying  "under"  the  artesian  system,  when  good  engi- 
neering has  fully  utilized  this  great  natural  supply.  At  present  this 
wonderful  resource  has  been  but  crudely  and  wastefully  developed. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  quantity  of  water  available  is  sufficient  when 
properly  handled  to  cover  an  equally  large  tract  of  fine  land  in  the  next 
county  below  us. 

Third.  The  storage  reservoirs,  which  are  easily  built,  and  have  an 
abundant  water  supply  to  fill  them.  About  200,000  acres  of  this  fine 
rich  tillable  land  lies  above  all  possible  natural  spring  or  artesian-well 
irrigation,  and  must  depend  upon  waters  to  be  stored  in  reservoirs  yet 
to  be  constructed.  This  matter  has  never  been  seriously  taken  up  by 
the  citizens  and  landowners,  but  plans  are  now  made  for  storing  the 
vast  volume  of  water  that  annually  comes  down  from  the  White  and 
El  Gapitan  ranges  of  mountains  and  their  foothills  in  Lincoln  County, 
and  goes  in  great  floods  to  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande,  giving  no  serv- 
ice to  man,  butoften  doing  much  harm  by  inundating  the  lower  valleys. 
There  are  several  excellent  reservoir  sites  that  have  been  surveyed, 
mapped,  and  entered  upon,  and  it  is  expected  that  construction  will  be 
commenced  within  the  current  year^    When  these  great  reservoirs  are 
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built — and  they  will  be  larger  than  any  now  made  in  the  United  StateB— 
an  abundance  of  water  will  be  stored  to  put  all  of  the  great  tract  above 
described  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  This  reservoir  proposition 
is  entirely  practicable,  both  in  the  easy  topography  of  the  sites  and  in 
the  abundance  of  storm  waters  which  go  to  waste  from  a  drainage 
district  covering  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  hill  and  mountain  country. 
When  it  is  carried  out  and  all  the  lands  in  the  county  which  are  sub- 
ject to  irrigation  are  brought  under  its  transforming  influence  then 
this  irrigation  district  of  Chaves  County  will  be  capable  of  producing 
a  greater  tonnage  of  important  agricultural  and  horticultural  crops 
than  any  equal  acre  of  the  United  States. 

The  large  claim  made  in  the  above  paragraph  may  seem  extravagant 
to  people  not  familiar  with  the  yields  of  crops  from  rich  land  under 
well-manage>d  irrigation.  All  the  great  agricultural  States  are  subject 
to  immense  crop  losses  both  from  excessive  rainfall  and  from  prolonged 
droughts.  Ko  farmer  in  the  country  depending  wholly  on  rainfall  is 
ever  sure  of  a  crop  that  is  proportioned  to  the  skill  and  labor  given  to 
it.  The  energetic,  up-to-date  farmer  may  get  a  maximum  crop;  he  may 
get  a  half  crop;  he  may  get  a  failure.  An  equally  industrious  and 
brainy  farmer  in  Chaves  County  who  has  good  laud,  a  moderate  rainfall, 
exemption  fr*om  destructive  floods,  and  a  complete  command  of  an  irri- 
gation supply  of  water,  will  get  maximum  crops  every  year.  Hence 
the  boldness  with  which  this  claim  is  made. 

WHAT  OUR  STAPLE   CROPS  WILL  BK. 

Live  stock. — ^We  mean  live  stock  of  all  kinds--cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
mules,  and  horses— bred  and  grown  on  farms,  inside  of  pasture  fences, 
with  abundance  of  food  every  day  in  theyear  and  a  perennial  supply  of 
water.  The  great  yields  of  alfalfa  and  other  grasses  which  are  adapted 
to  make  rapid  animal  growth  in  the  ''rich  Roswell  Country"  have  been 
for  years  a  surprise  to  all  visitors  from  the  old  States.  The  experience  of 
our  most  in  telligent  farmers  shows  that  as  much  as  2  head  of  cows,  steers, 
horses,  or  mules  can  be  kept  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition  on  each 
acre  of  alfalfa  land  for  the  entire  year.  The  best  farmers  of  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  or  Kentucky  say  that  in  these  States  it  takes  2  acres  of 
land  to  carry  one  animal  through  the  entire  year.  This  statement  is 
intended  to  be  conservative,  and  it  shows  a  difference  of  four  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  Roswell  irrigation  country.  With  sheep  and  hogs,  from  10 
to  20  head  to  the  acre  can  be  carried  through  the  year.  The  statements 
are  intended  to  cover  the  growing  of  the^  animals  up  to  maturity,  but 
not  to  embrace  their  fattening  or  '^flnishing  off."  For  the  fattening 
period  this  region  will  not  possess  the  same  proportional  advantage. 
We  can  fatten  all  the  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  here  all  right  on  corn, 
Kafllr  corn,  milo  maize,  etc.,  grown  right  here  and  not  in  Kansas,  but 
we  can  not  grow  four  times  as  much  grain  to  the  acre  here  as  they  can 
in  the  rain-belt  States,  yet  we  can  grow  larger  average  crops  of  these 
grains  in  ten-year  periods  than  any  State  can  show  without  irrigation 
advantages. 

The  ftiture  of  this  region  as  a  producer  of  meats  at  a  very  low  cost, 
and  hence  at  a  large  profit,  seems  assured.  The  attention  of  farmers 
has  been  turned  to  this  question  for  but  a  few  years.  Roswell  is  head- 
quarters for  an  extended  <*attle  and  sheep  interest  conducted  upon  the 
open-range  plan.  Stock  farming  upon  the  eastern  plan  is  a  very  differ- 
ent industry,  and  has  not  until  recently  attracted  the  consideration  of 
our  enterprising  cattle  companies.    But  much  thought  is  now  being 
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^ven  to  the  matter,  aud  there  is  promise  of  a  great  development  along 
this  line. 

Tbe  area  of  land  that  can  be  put  into  meat  production,  nnder  one  or 
all  of  the  irrigation  systems,  is  large  enough  to  support  an  industry  of 
magnificent  proiK)rtions.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  majority  of  tliis  land  will 
be  ultimately  used  to  increase  tbe  meat  supply  of  the  world.  Tbere 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  This  is  one  of  tbe  healthiest  regions  for 
live  stock  of  all  kinds  on  tbe  globe.  We  have  none  of  the  diseases  that 
are  so  fatal  to  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep  in  humid  climates.  Our  altitude 
above  sea  level,  our  thorough  surface  drainage,  our  semiarid  climate, 
aod  our  proximity  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  combine  to  give  us  a  climate 
of  exceptional  salubrity  for  both  men  and  animals.  The  thorough  farm 
mauHger  will  be  able  to  raise  99  per  cent  of  the  stock  born  in  bis  fields 
to  full  maturity.  The  length  of  season  in  which  stock  live  in  our  pas- 
tures without  any  need  of  prepared  feed,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
immense  yield  of  these  pastures,  will  always  make  the  actual  cost  of 
meat  products  a  very  low  one.  The  extremely  small  risk,  the  very  light 
labor  in  providing  cured  foods,  together  with  the  certainty  of  an  unlim- 
ited demand  for  our  meats  at  fair  prices,  with  comparatively  slight 
fluctuations,  will  altogether  make  this  branch  of  farming  attractive  to 
the  large  majority  of  men. 

Suppose  as  much  as  150,000  acres  of  the  area  described  as  capable  of 
irrigation  should  be  put  into  meat-producing  industries,  what  would  be 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  yield  of  this  area  in  these  products? 
Our  swine  growers  will  certainly  claim  ability  to  grow  10  pigs  to  the 
acre  yearly  that  will  weigh  200  pounds  each,  live  weight.  The  most  pes- 
simistic farmer  would  not  reckon  this  crop  as  low  as  1,000  pounds  of  live 
hog  to  the  acre.  But  at  that  very  safe  figure,  an  aggregate  of  hog  farms 
equal  to  two  and  one-half  townships  of  this  district  would  give  an  annual 
output  of  50,000,000  pounds  of  hogs.  In  a  region  where  hogs  are  never 
decimated  by  disease,  and  where  they  breed  and  grow  with  so  little  cost 
to  the  farmer,  it  ia  by  no  means  a  chimerical  expectjition  that  such  an 
industry  may  be  built  up.  The  sheep  breeders  will  claim  an  equal 
facility  and  equal  profit  in  producing  mutton  and  wool. 

But  the  great  meat  of  the  world  is  beef.  The  beef  supply  is  never 
large  enough  to  meet  the  world's  demand.  The  area  for  beef  production 
can  not  be  greatly  extended  in  the  United  States,  at  least  not  enough 
to  equal  the  constantly  increasing  demand.  The  foreign  demand  for 
our  beef  and  beef  products  is  growing  year  by  year.  The  population 
and  wealth  of  the  civilized  nations — tbe  nations  that  eat  beef^— is  grow- 
ing somewhat  rapidly.  The  agricultural  situation  of  the  beef  producing 
countries  of  the  world  shows  that  the  volume  of  production  is  not  likely  to 
keep  pace  with  the  magnitude  of  the  demand ;  hence  the  prices  of  beef 
wUl  never  for  any  long  period  diminish,  but  will  beyond  question 
increase.  This  insures  a  steady  aud  profitable  market  for  this  staple 
meat  of  the  world  for  all  future  time. 

We  are  in  this  county  very  fortunately  situatedfor  sending  our  crops — 
especially  meat  crops — to  the  large  markets  of  the  world.  We  shall 
Boon  be  in  direct  communication  with  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  aud  all 
the  great  interior  cities.  We  are  but  about  800  miles  from  Galveston. 
Our  beef  and  pork  and  mutton  will  ere  many  years  pass  be  slaughtered 
here,  shipped  under  refrigeration  to  Galveston,  and  thence  in  refriger- 
ator ships  to  London  and  tbe  continental  cities  of  Europe.  This  will 
surely  follow  the  establishment  of  large  meat-producing  ranches,  accord- 
ing to  the  inevitable  working  of  commercial  laws.  We  are  nearer  to  an 
exporting  i)oint  than  Kansas  Iowa,  or  Illinois.  We  can  produce  aud 
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fatten  the  highest  quality  of  beef  and  pork  and  mutton  at  a  cost  of 
about  one- third  the  amount  it  will  cost  the  farmer  in  these  States.  We 
can  place  our  products  in  the  best  markets  of  the  world  at  an  equal 
expense.  If  this  be  so,  is  there  not  a  bright  future  for  the  gnrower  of 
meats  on  the  irrigated  lands  of  Chaves  County?  Is  it  a  wild  calcula- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  chances  to  produce  these  crops  under  such 
unusual  advantages  will  be  fully  improved  and  at  least  150,000  acres  of 
these  rich  lands  be  put  to  this  use  ?  If  this  is  to  be  so,  then  an  annual 
yield  of  160,000,000  pounds  of  meat  products  tor  this  county  is  a  by  no 
means  extravagant  ex])ectation. 

Orchards  an^  vineyards. — The  horticultural  capabilities  of  Chaves 
County  are  not  well  proven,  but  only  indicated  by  the  very  limited 
experiments  in  that  line,  excepting  only  for  apples.  There  is  uo  vine- 
yard of  importance  in  the  county.  The  few  dozens  of  vines  planted  in 
gardens  are  usually  in  soils  least  adapted  to  their  success.  Grapes 
require  high,  dry,  open  lands,  with  thorough  drainage.  Peaches  require 
a  similar  soil  and  a  situation  above  surrounding  laod,  where  there  is 
good  coldair  drainage  in  the  spring.  But  the  few  peach  trees  planted 
here  have  been  on  land  too  low  and  too  rich,  hence  occasional  failures 
of  crops  must  not  be  taken  to  discredit  this  district  for  those  cultures. 
There  are  numerous  gravelly  ridges  and  slopes  lying  up  near  the  foot- 
hills, amounting  to  many  thousands  of  acres,  that  are  not  well  adapted 
to  farm  crops,  but  which  it  is  believed  are  particularly  adapted  to  pro- 
duce reasonably  sure  crops  of  grapes,  peaches,  and  cherries.  The  color 
and  quality  of  these  fruits  on  these  high  lands  will  be  superior  to  what 
can  be  grown  on  the  richer  plains,  and  the  crops  will  be  far  surer.  There 
is  irom  25,000  to  50,000  acres  of  this  class  of  laud  in  this  county  that 
should  some  time  be  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  peach  orchards.  We 
can  grow  both  the  European  or  California  class  of  grapes,  and  all  the 
American  varieties.  We  can  grow  a  class  of  peaches  here  which  are 
quite  sure  croppers,  but  which  in  the  States  rot  so  badly  that  they  are 
not  profitable.  We  need  never  have  peach  rot  or  gr^pe  rot  in  this  cli- 
mate. We  shall  be  free  from  destructive  diseases  which  attack  orchards 
and  vineyards  at  the  East.  For  these  crops  we  have  the  advantage  of 
California,  with  the  great  additional  one  of  proximity  to  the  important 
markets  of  the  center  of  the  continent  and  of  the  entire  South,  hence 
it  is  believed  that  peach  and  grape  culture  will  in  time  be  established 
here  on  a  large  scale. 

For  the  production  of  apples  and  all  of  the  pears  and  plums  that  bloom 
late  in  the  season,  it  is  believed  that  Chaves  County  has  advantages 
that  outweigh  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Enough 
has  been  done  in  apples  to  demonstrate  our  great  superiority.  The 
writer  has  seen  and  studied  apples  from  every  apple-producing  region 
of  the  globe,  but  has  never  seen  as  perfect,  handsome,  and  excellent 
apples  grown  in  any  country  as  we  have  grown  near  Koswell  during  the 
last  four  years.  The  high  color,  symmetrical  form,  and  polished,  waxen 
purity  of  the  skin  of  our  apples,  as  they  grow  on  the  trees  and  before 
they  are  bruised  and  spoiled  by  the  common  apple  handler,  combined 
as  it  is  with  the  perfection  of  flavor  in  the  given  varieties,  is  something 
we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  trees 
are  exceptionally  free  from  all  diseases  of  leaf  and  limb  and  from  all 
accidents  except  the  occasional  one  of  hail  and  the  pretty  general  one 
of  damage  by  the  ignorant  tree  pruner,  and  that  crops  are  more  sore 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  apple-growing  section  of  America,  we  see 
reason  to  believe  that  apple  growing  will  become  among  the  most 
important  of  our  industries.  In  fact,  it  should  rank  next  to  the  grow- 
ing of  meats. 
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An  apple  tree  in  fall  bearing  will  jrield  an  average  of  10  bnshels  to 
the  tree.  There  should  be  120  trees  planted  on  an  acre.  These  can 
grow  until  the  orchard  has  yielded  many  such  crops  of  10  bushels  to  the 
tree.  At  some  time  in  the  future  a  portion  of  these  trees  may  require 
removal,  but  we  need  not  now  consider  that  contingency.  We  may 
expect  a  first-class  apple  orchard  to  yield  1,000  bushels  of  apples  to  the 
acre,  taking  an  avenige  of  the  years.  What  should  we  see  if  the  1,500 
acres  of  apple  orchard  now  growing  in  the  county  should  by  and  by 
grow  to  be  50,000  acres f  Why,  possible  crops  of  60,000,000  bushels  of 
apples  \f  every  roan  did  his  best!  It  may  seem  that  this  would  be  an 
impracticable  and  unmarketable  crop,  but  statisti(;s  of  production  and 
consumption  do  not  point  that  way.  It  is  very  rare  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral apple  crop  in  the  United  States.  About  every  other  year  prices 
run  very  high.  America  is  its  own  best  apple  market,  but  it  has  to 
produce  all  of  the  highest  grade  apples  used  in  the  whole  world.  For 
this  great  world's  fruit,  as*for  cotton  and  corn,  America  must  supply 
the  civilized  nations.  The  old  apple  States  are  suffering  from  a  multi- 
tude of  diseases  which  we  are  free  from.  The  ''Star  of  Empire"  in 
apple  production  is  moving  rapidly  westward.  We  are  nearer  to  a  good 
exporting  point  than  any  Western  State.  Then  why  should  we  not 
plan  to  reap  our  manifold,  nature-given  advantages,  and  make  Ohaves 
County  the  crowning  apple  region  of  the  world  f 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES. 

The  Pecos  Valley  Bailway  runs  from  Roswell  south  to  Pecos,  where 
it  connects  us  with  El  Paso  and  Mexico  and  California  on  the  west, 
and  with  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis 
to  the  eastward.  The  extension  of  this  railway  to  Amarillo,  200  miles, 
which  is  now  actively  building  at  both  ends  and  will  be  completed  by 
January,  1899,  will  connect  us  directly  with  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and 
Chicago.  The  proposed  railroad  to  the  coal  fields  in  Lincoln  County 
will  be  but  75  miles  long  and  will  soon  be  built.  This  will  give  us 
cheap  and  excellent  coal  and  easy  access  to  the  mineral  region  and  the 
cool  summer  climate  of  the  White  Mountains.  A  road  running  from 
Roswell  to  Albuquerque  and  another  from  Boswell  to  Fort  Worth 
direct  would,  with  their  connections,  constitute  the  shortest  and  most 
desirable  line  between  San  Francisco  and  the  cities  of  the  Gulf.  This 
line  is  being  seriously  considered,  and  all  natural  and  commercial  rea- 
sons favor  its  construction  in  the  not  remote  future.  The  orthodox 
Roswell  man  believes  his  town  will  become  an  important  railway  center 
within  the  next  decade.  The  shops,  roundhouses,  and  official  head- 
quarters of  the  Pecos  Valley  Railway  and  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
Kortheastem  are  to  be  established  in  Roswell  during  the  current  year. 
TMs  is  fixed  by  definite  contract  with  those  companies. 

BUSINESS  DATA. 

The  lands  in  Chaves  County  entered  and  held  by  private  owners 
slightly  exceed  130,000  acres.  Of  this  amount  4,850  acres  are  seeded 
to  alfalfa,  and  are  now  yielding  abundant  pasturage  and  hay  crops. 
This  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  vast  development  of  this  interest  which 
will  rapidly  follow,  for  it  has  become  a  recognized  agricultural  fact  that 
alfalfa  far  surpasses  all  forage  plants  in  its  capacity  to  support  animal 
growth.  The  soil  of  l^haves  County  is  preeminently  adapted  to  this 
plant.  The  great  extension  of  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  southwest 
tiiat  is  coming  in  the  immediate  future  will  mainly  be  based  on  alfalfa. 

The  acreage  in  orchards  is  now  about  1,500,  and  is  mainly  in  winter 
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apples.  These  orchards  are  nearly  all  young  and  are  just  coming  into 
bearing. 

There  are  something  over  120,000  cattle  owned  in  the  county  and 
150,000  sheep.  Great  attention  is  now  being  given  to  improving  the 
breeds  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Several  large  farms  are  now  devoted 
mainly  to  breeding  the  best  beef  breeds  of  cattle.  This  enterprise  has 
had  unqualified  success  from  the  start  and  will  grow  into  large  propor- 
tions, as,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  no  stock-breeding  section  of  the 
States  has  so  many  advantages  for  this  industry. 

Roswell  is  to  be  the  center  of  the  sheep  industry  and  of  the  wool- 
handling  interests  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory.  Large 
amounts  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  sheep  in  this  county  within 
the  past  few  months.  The  largest  flock  master  in  the  region  west  of 
the  Missouri  Biver  has  purchased  extensive  interests  here.  Wool- 
scouring  establishments  are  likely  to  be  built  at  an  early  date.  As  we 
are  nearer  to  Kansas  Gity  than  any  other  important  shipping  point  in 
Kew  Mexico,  all  the  facts  of  the  present  situation  point  to  Eoswell 
becoming  the  metropolis  of  the  sheep  industries  of  the  Southwest 

The  shipments  of  wool  from  Eoswell  for  the  year  1898  will  be  about 
1,000,000  pounds.  The  great  herds  of  muge  cattle  that  have  in  former 
years  been  driven  across  the  plains  to  connect  with  the  Kansas  rail- 
ways will  henceforth  be  shipped  direct  from  Eoswell,  and  can  reach 
Kansas  Gity  in  twenty-four  hours  without  unloading.  This  will  be  the 
shipping  point  for  the  cattle  from  Lincoln  County  and  a  large  portion 
of  Eddy  Gounty.  But  the  volume  of  this  traffic  that  can  come  from 
the  open  range  from  these  three  counties  will  be  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
yield  of  the  farms  that  will  be  created  in  the  irrigable  district  of  Chaves 
Gounty  alone  when  the  different  systems  of  water  supply  herein  out- 
lined have  been  fully  developed. 

Eoswell  is  a  trade  center  of  considerable  present  importance,  with  an 
assured  growth  in  the  future.  Our  mercantile  sales  exceeded  $400,000 
in  1897,  and  will  pass  the  half-million  mark  in  the  current  year. 

BDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Eoswell  has  been  noted  for  its  interest  in  public  schools.  In  addition 
to  its  excellent  graded  system,  with  two  brick  school  buildings  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  it  now  has  a  seminary  of  the  higher  class  established 
here.  This  is  the  !N^ew  Mexico  Military  Institute,  which  will  commence 
its  first  session  in  September  of  this  year  in  its  new  and  imposing  brick 
building,  which  has  been  erected  on  the  bluff  north  of  town.  This 
institution,  with  its  equipment  for  high-grade  teaching,  will,  with  other 
schools  being  planned,  make  Eoswell  an  imi)ortant  educational  center. 
The  climate  of  this  region  distinctly  favors  this.  Our  summers  are 
cool  and  oui*  winters  are  temperate  and  delightful. 

To  recapitulate  the  advantages  and  resources  of  the  county,  it  may 
be  stated  briefly  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  and  future  pros- 
perity of  the  county  is  agriculture.  Successful  agriculture  is  based  on 
good  land  and  a  cheap  and  reliable  water  supply.  Ghaves  Gounty  has 
a  greater  area  of  rich  land  that  can  be  irrigated  than  any  county  of  the 
Territory  or  in  the  entire  Southwest.  It  can  be  irrigated  because  there 
is  a  sufficient  water  supply  within  easy  reach,  at  a  low  cost,  to  fertilize 
every  acre  of  the  arable  area  above  described.  Hence  we  have  a  larger 
natiural  capacity  for  producing  staple  crops  than  any  competing  section. 

The  people  of  Ghaves  Gounty  feel  that  they  dre  in  the  morning  of  a 
glorious  day.  They  are  in  a  strong  and  hopefnl  mood,  and  are  ready 
to  keep  step  with  the  procession  in  which  our  "New  Americsl^  travefe 
forward  to  its  magnificent  destiny. 
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COLFAX  COUNTY. 


Colfax  County  is  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  next  to 
the  southern  liue  of  Colorado;  is  72  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and 
54  miles  wide  from  north  to  south.  Its  area  is  3,888  square  miles,  or 
2,488,320  acres.  Of  this  area  2,300  square  miles  are  included  in  the 
£ftmoas  Maxwell  land  grant,  the  title  to  which  has  been  long  since  settled. 
Much  of  this  land  has  been  sold  and  is  now  owned  by  ranchmen  and 
farmers.  The  remaining  land  in  the  county  mostly  remains  a  part  of 
the  public  domain,  only  a  comparatively  small  x)ortion  having  been 
taken  up  by  settlers.  . 

The  central  and  southeastern  part  of  the  county  is  rolling  prairie 
and  valley  land,  well  watered  by  x>6rmanent  streams,  springs,  and 
lakes,  and  is  specially  suitable  for  stock  raising  and  farming. 

The  western  and  northern  portions  are  mountainous,  being  low-lying, 
well-sheltered  foothills  and  valleys,  backed  by  a  high  mountain  range. 
In  this  mountain  range,  which  is  a  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
number  of  permanent  streams  have  their  source,  all  flowing  to  the 
southeast,  furnishing  water  for  the  fertile  valleys  and  prairies. 

The  altitude  varies  ft'om  5,600  feet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  to  about  7,000  in  the  foothill  valleys  and  up  to  13,(M10  feet  on 
the  mountains.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  south- 
east, the  cold  storms  from  the  north  are  broken  against  the  mountains, 
so  that  cyclones  and  blizzards,  such  as  sweep  over  the  open  plains  to  the 
north  and  east,  are  unknown  here.  The  average  mean  temperature  for 
the  year  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  is  51°  F.,  being  34°  for  the  three 
coldest  months — December,  January,  and  February,  and  70°  for  the 
three  warmest  months — June,  July,  and  August.  The  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  are  not  at  any  time  disagreeable.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  is  15  to  18  inches  at  same  altitude,  6,000  feet 
and  over  30  inches  in  the  high  mountains.  Much  snow  falls  in  the 
mountains,  which  melts  gradually  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
furnishing  a  good  supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 

The  days  and  nights  are  pleasantly  cool  in  summer  and  comfortably 
warm  in  winter,  and  it  is  withal  the  most  delightful  all-the-year-round 
climate  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  following,  from  the  Guide  to  the  Maxwell  Grant,  aptly  describes 
our  climate: 

The  climate  of  the  sontheastem  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moantains,  where  the  Maz- 
well  land  ii^ant  is  situated,  is  beyond  description  beautiful.  The  air  has,  even  in 
the  dog  days,  a  bright,  effervescent  criepness  that  defies  the  greatest  efforts  of  the 
hot  snn  to  make  it  sultry.  The  snn  seems  to  shine  through,  not  into,  the  air,  and 
one  is'often  surprised,  when  looking  at  the  thermometer  on  some  pleasant  day,  to  find 
the  mercury  way  up  in  the  nineties.  This  peculiarity  of  never  feeling  uncomfort- 
ably warm,  even  with  the  mercury  at  that  height,  is  accounted  for  by  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mean  humidity  being  only  38  per  cent.  This  causes 
a  rapid  evaporation  of  perspiration  from  the  skin  and  a  corresponding  coolness  of 
the  surface.  One  never  feeU  depressed  as  one  does  farther  east  and  in  Europe  and 
at  lower  altitudes  and  in  all  other  hot  countries.  After  the  hottest  summer  day  a 
couple  of  blankets  at  ni^ht  wiU  always  be  required.  As  in  summer  one  does  not 
feel  the  dry  heat,  so  in  winter  one  does  not  feel  the  dry  cold.  Out  of  the  wind  and 
in  the  snn  it  is  always  warm ;  so  much  so,  that  the  cold  is  not  thought  a  drawback 
by  the  army  of  consumptives  that  flock  to  New  Mexico  as  a  sanitarium.  It  may  be 
stated  as  absolute  truth  that  we  have  no  severe  droughts,  no  fogs,  no  hot  winds,  no 
cyclones,  tornadoes,  or  hurricanes,  no  northers,  no  winter  rains,  and  it  was  no  exag- 
geration when  the  Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  then  governor  of  New  Mexico,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  September,  1891,  speaking  of  Colfax  County,  in  which  the 
Maxwell  grant  is  located,  said : 

"When  one  views  the  verdant  plains  of  eastern  Colfax,  covered  with  herds  of  cat- 
tle, changing  to  the  west  into  the  agricultural  lands  along  theYermejo,  the  Ponil, 
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aud  the  CimarroDy  dotted  with  the  coal  mines  of  Blossborg  and  the  pine  foreets  of 
CatBkill,  and  rising  into  the  golden  monntains  and  gold-luring  Btreams  of  Eliza- 
bethtowD,  one  is  apt  to  say,  'This,  truly,  is  the  promised  land/'' 

The  people  who  reside  here,  as  well  as  all  domestic  animals,  are 
remarkably  fVee  from  disease.  There  is  something  in  the  dry^  pure  air, 
X>ossibly  ozone,  that  is  destmctive  to  disease  germs,  and  i>eople  8i>end 
much  of  their  time  out  of  doors  the  year  round,  which  is  always  con- 
ducive to  good  health  and  a  cheerful,  happy  existence. 

The  80-<^led  rainy  season,  of  about  six  weeks  to  two  months,  usually 
occurs  in  July  and  August,  during  which  time  showers  fall  almost  daily, 
generally  in  the  afteruoon,  the  mornings  being  clear  and  bright.  Then 
the  whole  country,  from  the  green  prairies  and  valleys  up  through  tlie 
evergreen  foothills  covered  with  piiion,  cedar,  pine,  and  spruce  timber, 
to  the  high  mountains,  upon  whose  lofty  summits  banks  of  snow  can  be 
seen,  presents  a  landscape  as  lovely  as  the  eye  could  wish  to  see. 

In  these  mountains  the  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description.  There 
are  many  clear,  cold,  rippling  streams  in  which  there  are  s])eckled  trout, 
and  on  either  side  great  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  timber  where  the 
hunter  can  find  deer,  bear,  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  and  other  game.  Many 
of  the  people  spend  several  weeks  each  year  in  delightful  camping  par- 
ties in  these  mountains. 

Tbe  wealth  of  Colfax  County  in  mineral,  agriculture,  and  timber 
lands,  though  still  very  much  undeveloped,  is  very  great,  one  mine  alone 
having  pr^uced  over  f  1,000,000.  The  elevation  of  rthe  table-lands 
ranges  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  and  the  prairie  land  from  4,000  to  5,000 
feet. 

The  principal  incorporated  city  is  Eaton,  having  a  population  of  over 
3,500  people,  composcKl  chiefly  of  artisans  and  mechanics;  it  is  also  the 
county  seat.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
has  here  its  largest  machine  shops  west  of  Topeka.  The  other  impor- 
tant towns  are  Springer,  Elizabethtown,  Gardiner,  Blossburg,  Maxwell 
City,  Catskill,  and  Cimarron;  all  doing  a  good  business  and  thriving 
rapidly.  The  coke  ovens  at  Gardiner,  2  miles  west  of  Raton,  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  mining  region.  Coal  sells  from  $1.50 
to  $2  per  ton. 

Catskill  lies  in  the  timber  district,  and  seven  sawmills  are  in  opera- 
tion the  year  round,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  employes. 

Elizabethtown  and  Cimarron  are  in  the  mining  district,  where  a  large 
number  of  paying  mines  are  constantly  in  operation. 

Near  Maxwell  City  and  Springer  large  irrigating  ditches  and  reser- 
voirs have  been  constructed  and  50,000  acres  of  land  placed  under  ditch. 
Farming  has  within  the  last  few  years  progressed  rapidly.  Near 
Springer  are  several  artesian  wells,  from  which  large  tracts  of  land  are 
irrigated,  and  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  water  are  unsurpassed,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  are  bottled  and  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

IRRIGATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  rainfall  of  15  to  18  inches  annually,  although  a  large  x>ortion  of 
it  falls  during  the  summer  season,  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  growth 
and  maturing  of  crops,  and  most  of  the  farming  is  done  under  a  system 
of  irrigation. 

While  this  system  has  some  disadvantages,  the  farmer  soon  learns 
that  the  certainty  of  raising  a  crop  every  year,  the  convenience  of 
being  able  to  moisten  and  plow  the  ground  when  he  wishes  to  with- 
out waiting  for  rain  to  fall  or  for  floods  to  dry  up,  the  certainty  of 
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having  pleasant  weather  for  tbe  harvest,  and  the  fact  that  the  waters 
used  for  irrigating  constantly  supply  fertilizing  matter  to  the  soil,  more . 
than  make  up  for  the  extra  cost  and  trouble  of  irrigating. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  melting  snows  in  the  moun- 
tains fill  the  streams  and  usually  furnish  water  enough,  if  it  could  be 
utilized,  to  irrigate  all  the  land  in  the  county.  But  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  o^n  part  of  May,  the  water  in  the  streams  is  low,  and 
in  order  to  insure  ample  water  supply  at  all  times  for  large  tracts  of 
land  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  water  when  it  is  plentiful  in  storage 
reservoirs.  Fortunately  there  are  many  natural  basins  in  the  county 
where  this  can  be  done  at  little  cost. 

The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  owns  two  large  irrigating  sys- 
tems with  storage  reservoirs.  One  takes  the  water  from  the  Vermejo 
through  20  miles  of  main  canals  and  distributes  it  from  fourteen  storage 
reservoirs  through  40  miles  of  laterals. 

The  other,  near  Springer,  gets  its  water  from  the  Cimarron  Eiver, 
and  consists  of  26  miles  of  main  canals,  20  miles  of  laterals,  and  a  num- 
ber of  storage  reservoirs,  the  largest  covering  700  acres  an  average 
depth  of  9  feet. 

There  are  many  smaller  irrigating  systems  and  ditches  belonging  to 
private  individuals,  and  altogether  about  60,000  acres  are  under  ditch 
in  the  county. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  large  storage  reservoir  in  the  Moreno 
Valley,  at  the  upper  eud  of  the  Cimarron  Canyon.  At  this  point  a  dam 
100  feet  long  at  the  base,  230  feet  long  on  top,  and  100  feet  high  will 
make  a  reservoir  covering  3,000  acres  of  land  an  average  depth  of  over 
30feet,  which  will  hold 30,000,000,000  gallonsof  water  atonefllling.  The 
material  for  building  the  dam  is  immediately  at  hand  in  the  rocky  cliffs 
near  by.  The  drainage  area  above  this  point,  with  numerous  never- 
failing  mountain  streams,  furnishes  water  enough  each  year  to  fill  such 
a  reservoir  several  times.  This  reservoir  would  supply  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  100,000  acres,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  reservoir  and 
canals  necessary  to  distribute  the  water  would  not  exceed  $2  per  acre. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  enterprises  awaiting  development  in  this 
county. 

There  are  thirty-nine  school  districts  in  the  county,  wherein  school 
is  taught  from  three  to  ten  months  in  each  year,  and  education  is  car- 
ried to  every  home,  so  that  not  a  child  in  the  county  is  in  any  way 
barred  from  the  opportunities  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  county  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  range  of  mountains,  and  partially  on  the  north  by  the  Raton 
Mountains,  which  form  almost  a  right  angle,  whose  sides  are  50  miles 
in  length.  The  prairies  are  well  watered  by  the  Red,  Yermejo,  and 
Cimarron  rivers,  including  the  Rayado  and  many  tributaries  and  smaJler 
streams. 

The  cost  of  irrigable  land  varies  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre ;  this  includes 
fi'ee  use  of  water  under  perpetual  lease. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  equable  as  all  through  Kew  Mexico  and 
oflfers  a  permanent  cure  to  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints. 
The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  a  corporation  owning  a  very 
^^rge  portion  of  the  land  in  the  county,  has  constructed  a  perfect  tele- 
phone systeni,  connecting  all  important  towns  in  the  county. 
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RAILROADS. 

There  are  two  railroads  iu  the  couDty,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe, which  traverses  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and  abi-anch 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  has  recently  been  built  into  IJie  timber  dis- 
trict at  the  head  of  Eed  Eiver. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  higher  mountain  valleys  and  on  the  high  mesas  or  table-lands 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  crops,  particularly  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  hay,  and  potatoes,  grow  without  irrigation.  Johnson 
mesa,  east  of  Baton,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  used  only  as 
grazing  land  for  sheep  and  cattle,  is  now  settled  up  by  several  hundred 
prosperous  farmers.  In  the  lower  valleys  and  on  the  prairies  crops  of 
all  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  under  irrigation.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa  (producing  three  good  cuttings  each  year), 
sorghum,  beans,  peas,  and  all  kinds  of  field  and  garden  vegetables  that 
can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  summer  nights  are 
too  cool  for  com  except  the  early  northern  varieties. 

Fruits,  particularly  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  crab- 
apples,  quinces,  nectarines,  berries,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  peaches 
and  grapes,  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  fruit  and  trees  are  free  from  blight,  and  the  fruits  are  remark- 
ably crisp,  juicy,  and  of  pleasant  flavor. 

The  crop  is  very  certain,  and  no  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  has 
occurred  in  the  county  for  many  years. 

MIIfES. 

Coal. — Colfax  County  contains  approximately  1,000  square  miles  of 
coal  land.  The  coal  is  a  rich  bituminous  coal,  being  of  the  best  for 
steam  purposes  and  locomotives,  and  is  a  fine  coking  coal.  It  lies  in 
horizontal  beds  or  strata  in  the  foothills,  from  4  to  13  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  easily  mined  by  driving  entries  into  the  hills  along  the  veins. 
The  mines  are  dry,  and  neither  hoisting  nor  pumping  is  necessary.  The 
principal  operated  mines  belong  to  the  Katon  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
at  Blossburg,  and  they  supply  most  of  the  coal  to  the  railroads  in  New 
Mexico  and  northern  Mexico.  These  mines  have  a  present  capacity  of 
1,600  tons  per  day.  The  company  has  a  new,  complete,*modern  electric 
plant  for  cutting  and  hauling  out  its  coal,  which  largely  increases  the 
output.  The  same  company  also  operates  76  coke  ovens.  These  ovens 
are  so  constructed  that  the  waste  heat  from  the  burning  of  the  coal 
used  in  making  coke  passes  under  large  boilers  and  furnishes  the  power 
for  the  electric  railway,  electric-light  plant,  pumping  engines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  property  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  those  who  wish  to  see  an 
up-to-date  coal  mine  in  operation,  and  is  only  a  half  hour's  drive  from 
Baton. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  mines  operated  by  individuals  in 
different  places  in  the  county. 

Choice  domestic  coal  is  sold  at  $1.50  per  ton  in  Blossburg,  and  at  $2 
per  ton  in  Eaton. 

Nut  and  slack  coal  for  use  under  stationary  boilers  sells  at  about  50 
cents  per  ton. 
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GOLD  MINES. 


In  the  moantaiDS  aroand  Elizabetlitowu  and  Baldy,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  coanty^  gold  has  been  known  to  exist  for  many  years,  and 
many  fortunes  have  been  taken  ont  of  the  rich  placers  in  that  vicinity. 
In  1866  quite  a  rush  of  miners  went  into  the  Moreno  Valley.  Elizabeth- 
town  had  a  population  of  about  3,000  people.  A  large  ditch,  42  miles 
long,  with  many  miles  of  wooden  flume  and  iron  pipe,  was  constructed 
to  fornish  water  for  hydraulic  mining.  These  placers  have  been  worked 
successfully  ever  since,  but  as  the  richest  known  diggings  were  worked 
out,  many  people  left  the  camp  with  their  fortunes  made,  or  attracted 
by  extravagant  tales  of  rich  "finds"  in  other  localities. 

These  placers  have  produced  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  some 
new  mining  machinery  now  being  put  in  for  working  the  rich  "flat 
placers"  will  greatly  increase  the  production. 

Quartz  mines  were  discovered  over  twenty  years  ago;  but  as  no 
quartz  was  considered  ot  any  value  unless  it  showed  free  gold  to  the 
naked  eye,  only  a  few  of  the  richest  mines  were  worked.  Of  these  the 
Aztec,  near  Baldy,  produced  $21,000  in  a  single  week  with  a  10  stamp 
mill,  and  altogether  produced  over  $1,000,000  through  the  same  mill, 
although  the  deepest  workings  in  the  mine  were  only  300  feet  below 
the  surface. 

The  richest  ores  in  the  district  are  more  or  less  refractory  and  require 
some  other  treatment  than  the  old-fashioned  amalgamating  process 
heretofore  used  in  the  camp.  This  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of 
intelligent  mining  men,  and  within  a  short  time  smelters,  concentrators, 
and  other  improved  methods  will  make  this  a  thriving  camp. 

Recent  rich  discoveries  have  filled  the  mountains  with  prospectors, 
and  hundreds  of  new  mining  claims  have  been  staked  out. 

Ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance  through- 
out the  district. 

The  regulations  recently  adopted  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Com- 
pany are  very  liberal,  and  under  them  a  patent  can  be  secured  for  a 
claim  1,500  feet  by  300  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  discovery  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $200. 

Some  recent  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  in  the  Urracca 
and  Bonito  country,  upon  the  lands  of  Francis  Glutton  and  Harry 
Whigham,  have  caused  quite  a  rush  of  prospectors  to  that  locality,  and 
these  gentlemen  otter  the  same  terms  to  prospectors  as  the  Maxwell 
Land  Grant  Company. 

Several  railroad  companies  have  extended  their  surveys  into  this 
mining  country,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  soon  be  building  in 
that  direction. 

At  present  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  the  mines  is  Springer,  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  from  which  place  the  trip  to 
the  mines  is  made  by  stage  in  one  day  over  good  roads  through  the 
Cimarron  Canyon  and  a  beautifril  mountain  country. 

The  other  mineral  resources  are  varied.  There  are  deposits  of  plum- 
bago and  fire  clay,  as  yet  unworked. 

Near  Springer  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  natural  cement  plas- 
ter now  being  opened  up,  and  also  large  quarries  of  cement  rock  which 
produces  a  natural  hydraulic  cement. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  the  rocks  a  few  miles  west  of  Springer,  though 
^0  wells  have  been  sunk. 

There  are  two  good  flowing  artesian  wells  near  Springer,  one  of  which 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  C.  Taylor  frirnishes  a  mineral  water  possessing 
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Great  changes  have  taken  place  here  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
When  the  Santa  Fe  trail  was  first  opened  through  New  Mexico  Oolfax 
Coanty  was  the  home  and  hunting  grounds  of  the  Ute  and  Apache 
Indians. 

The  plains  Indians,  the  dreaded  Comanches,  up  to  the  year  1874, 
made  frequent  warlike  incursions  into  the  county,  killing  settlers  and 
driving  off  their  stock.  Under  the  leadership  of  such  intrepid  men  as 
Kit  Carson  and  Lucien  B.  Maxwell,  who  lived  at  Cimarron,  Colfax 
County,  R.  L.  Wooten,  and  others,  the  settlers,  aided  by  the  Utes  and 
Apaches,  who  were  generally  friendly,  and  the  United  States  troops, 
finally  subdued  the  Comancbes.  The  other  Indians  were  removed  to 
Gk)vernmeut  reservations  about  eighteen  years  ago.  Then  followed  the 
usual  experience  of  a  frontier  country,  with  "road  agents,"  "rustlers,'^ 
and  desperadoes.  Then  came  the  days  of  the  cattle  kings  and  the 
festive  cowboy,  with  his  lariat,  big  spurs,  and  ever-present  six-shooter. 

The  reign  of  the  "cattle  kings"  was  short.  They  made  way  for  the 
small  ranchmen  and  farmers.  Tiie  grama  grass  grows  now  over  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail;  the  days  of  the  six-shooter  are  gone,  never  to  return ; 
and  soon  only  pictures  and  legends  will  be  left  of  the  wild  and  woolly 
cowboy.  The  wooden  plow  of  the  native  has  been  replaced  by  the 
modern  sulky  plow,  the  reaping  sickles  by  the  self-binder,  and  on  our 
best  farms  can  be  found  all  the  latest  improvements  of  husbandry. 

Life  and  property  are  as  safe  here  as  any  place  in  the  world,  and 
persons  seeking  healthy  happy  homes,  where  the  investment  of  mod- 
erate capital  will  yield  handsome  returns,  will  search  the  world  in  vain 
for  a  better  place  to  locate. 

When  the  people  in  the  crowded  regions  to  the  east  of  us  learn  the 
beauties  of  our  country  and  climate;  when  they  ascertain  that  the 
things  which  make  life  a  burden  to  many  of  them — the  sultry  heat  of 
summer,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  cyclones  and  blizzards,  floods  and 
droughts;  consumption,  malaria,  asthma,  hay  fever,  and  a  host  of  kin- 
dred diseases — are  things  unknown  in  this  favored  land,  many  of  them 
will  come  to  New  Mexico  as  a  place  of  rest  from  the  storms  of  life. 

The  people  of  Colfax  County,  the  gateway  to  New  Mexico,  will 
always  bid  them  welcome. 

DONA  ANA  COUNTY. 

ITS  RESOURCES  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

Dona  Ana  County  is  situated  on  the  Mexican  boundary  line,  between 
Grant  County  on  the  west  and  Eddy  County  and  the  southwest  corner 
of  Texas  on  the  east  and  south.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Lincoln, 
Sierra,  and  Socorro  counties,  it  contains  8,200  square  miles  and 
includes  a  country  almost  unrivaled  in  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  It 
is  provided  with  about  200  miles  of  railroad,  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle, 
formed  by  the  Santa  Fe  route  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  They 
start  from  El  Paso,  a  few  miles  from  our  boundary  line,  the  former  run- 
ning north  to  Rincon,  then  branching  off  southwesterly  to  Deming  and 
Silver  City,  and  the  main  line  running  north  via  Colorado  to  all  points 
in  the  United  States,  the  Southern  Pacific  running  througn  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  county  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Seven  large  trunk  lines  are  tributary  to  this  county,  giving  us  an  outlet 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  new  railroad  is  being  built  from  El  Paso 
through  the  eastern  end  of  this  county,  which  will  tap  large  coal  and 
inineral  deposits,  gypsum  beds,  and  one  of  the  largest  forests  in  the 
^orUl.  This  road  will  also  soon  connect  with  either  the  Rock  Island 
or  Santa  Fe,  and  will  have  through  connection  with  the  Eastern  States. 
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Dona  Ana  County  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Eio  Gran< 
River,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  carryii 
water  enough,  if  properly  utilized,  to  make  a  world  renowned  grana 
and  vineyard.  An  English  syndicate  is  making  arrangements  to  bui 
a  large  storage  reservoir,  canals,  etc.,  which  will  cost  about  $2,000,0( 
and  when  completed  will  hold  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  several  milli< 
acres  of  land. 

Irrigated  land  will  yield  double,  and  sometimes  three  times,  t 
amount  produced  on  Eastern  farms,  and  a  sure  crop  is  guaranteed. 

Stretching  around  it,  and  beginning  at  the  Florida  range  of  mon 
tains  as  its  mid- western  boundary.  Good  Site,  Santa  iVIagdalena,  Siei 
Gaballos,  the  Sacramentos,  Jarillas,  Huerco,  and  Franklin  ranges 
mountains,  while  the  Sierra,  Oscuro,  San  Andres,  Black  Mountain,  ai 
Organ  Mountains  pass  through  its  center  in  a  grand  and  beautii 
series  of  peaks.  The  White  Mountain,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  t 
county,  is  over  13,000  feet  high  and  is  perpetually  covered  with  sno 
The  southwestern  corner  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  sink  of  t 
Mimbres.  Here  springs  abound  and  water  is  everywhere  obtained 
a  slight  depth.  The  mineral  richness  of  this  portion  of  the  county 
great,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Organs,  Black  Mountain,  and  Jarilla  rangi 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  turquoise  being  the  predominati 
ores. 

The  Mesilla  Valley  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Organ  Mountaii 
on  the  west  stretches  a  high  table  land  which  breaks  down  from  t 
Magdalena  Mountains.  Large  cattle  ranges  dot  here  and  there  tl 
large  mesa. 

Las  Gruces  is  the  commercial  center  of  this  rich  valley,  and  is  t 
county  seat.  It  has  a  population  of  3,500.  Here  are  located  the  Ter 
torial  and  Government  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  wj 
over  200  students,  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  a  Gatholic  acadei; 
for  young  ladies,  first  class  public  schools,  and  two  mission  schoo 
which  furnish  every  educational  advantage  for  the  young.  It  has  thi 
weekly  newspapers;  its  streets  are  systematically  arranged  and  name 
each  corner  being  labeled  with  the  names  of  the  two  passing  stree 
Las  Gruces  has  three  churches,  Gatholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Metbodi 
Here  are  located  twelve  large  stores,  several  of  them  containing  j 
immense  stock  of  varied  merchandise,  the  stores  and  buildings  occup 
ing  acres  of  ground,  three  drug  stores,  three  barber  shops,  two  lar 
modern  flouring  mills,  and  a  canning  factory.  One  comes  h^re  and  se 
the  wide  alfalfa  fields  growing,  luscious  orchards,  grain  fields,  and  vii 
yards,  and  is  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  All  kinds 
semitropical  ftnits  grow  here  in  abundance.  Our  surplus  product 
shipped  all  over  New  Mexico,  Golorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missou 
and  as  far  east  as  Ghicago. 

The  Mesilla  Valley  proper  is  about  50  miles  In  length,  and  averag 
about  10  miles  in  width,  containing  about  500  square  miles,  aggregatii 
32,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  foot  hills 
the  adjacent  mountain  ranges. 

This  section  compares  very  favorably  with  other  portions  of  Nc 
Mexico.  The  Territ(»ry  is  of  a  generally  mountainous  character,  ve 
rich  in  mines,  timber,  and  live  stock,  while  the  Mesilla  Valley  is  devote 
to  agricultural  interests,  horticulture,  and  live  stock  exclusively. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  over  400  miles  in  length  north  ai 
sonth,  and  the  altitude  of  the  northern  portion  is  from  6,000  to  9,0( 
feet,  while  the  Mesilla  Valley  is  but  3,500.  The  Territory  presen 
a  great  variety  of  climate,  the  Mesilla  Valley  being  semitropical,  wii 
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little  fipost  and  snow.  The  thermometer  very  rarely  goes  to  6  above 
zero.  In  July,  August,  and  September  the  temperature  is  from  75  to 
95  degrees,  sometimes  going  up  to  100  degrees.  There  is  always  a 
pleasant  breeze,  and  the  nights  are  simply  delightful.  A  temperature 
in  the  east  is  far  more  prostrating  and  dangerous  than  the  highest 
temperature  experienced  in  the  Mesilla  Valley ;  the  absence  of  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  this. 

The  average  rainfall  is  6  to  10  inches.  It  usually  rains  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time  with  intervals  of  weeks  of  cloudless  weather.  Violent  storms 
are  practically  unknown.  We  have  some  little  wind  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  but  such  windstorms  seldom  average  over  12 
miles  an  hour. 

This  valley  is  a  natural  sanitarium  for  lung  and  throat  diseases,  the 
climate  being  very  favorable  for  such  affections.  Most  sufferers  of  this 
character  coming  here  are  greatly  benefited,  and  if  they  do  not  put 
off'  coming  too  long  permanent  cures  are  effected.  The  climate  needed 
for  pulmonary  troubles  is  a  mild  dry  climate.  The  Mesilla  Valley  has 
just  the  climate  to  cure  consumption  and  kindred  diseases,  and  eminent 
specialists  now  recommend  our  valley  for  this  purpose. 

Malarial  or  epidemic  diseases  prevail  less  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  unfavorable  to 
the  transmission  of  disease  germs. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  the  accumulated  washings  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  made  up  of  the  fine  particles  that  have  been,  during 
countless  ages,  disintegrated  by  frosts  or  the  chemical  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  water  from  the  Eio  Grande  charges  the  land  after 
every  Irrigation  with  new  fertility.  The  sediment  left  on  the  land  after 
every  irrigation  is  almost  equal  to  any  fertilizer  extant,  the  vivifying 
liquids  bearing  strong  fertilizing  elements,  similar  to  the  waters  of  the 
Kile  in  Egypt.  This  is  no  theoretic  idea,  thousands  of  acres  of  grow- 
ing crops  under  irrigation  rival  in  luxuriance  those  found  in  the  world- 
famed  valley  of  the  beautiful  Nile. 

Analysis  of  the  soil,  taken  from  the  November  bulletin  of  the  New 
Mexico  Agricultural  Station,  located  in  this  valley,  shows  the  following: 
"About  8,139  pounds  of  sediment  will  be  added  to  each  acre  in  one 
year  by  using  2  feet  of  water.  This  would  make  a  uniform  layer  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  would  contain  1,821  pounds  of  potas- 
sium sulphate,  116  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  107  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  In  addition  to  this,  about  90  pounds  of  potash  would  be 
supplied  by  the  water  itself.  The  soil  is  durable  and  as  nearly  inex- 
haustible as  any  known  soil.  The  Indians  and  Mexicans  have  raised 
wheat  and  corn  upon  these  lands  continually  since  the  advent  of  the 
early  mission  of  the  seventeenth  century.'' 

The  water  for  irrigation  is  applied  in  the  following  manner:  For 
grain  and  alfalfa  the  water  is  applied  by  fiooding  the  entire  surface  of 
the  land  between  the  borders,  usually  50  feet  apart.  For  fruit  it  is  run 
in  furrows  near  the  tr^es  or  vines. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  of  the  valley  are  nearly  level,  hav- 
ing only  a  slight  fall  to  the  west  or  east,  suflBciently  to  carry  water, 
there  is  little  cost  for  leveling  and  preparing  the  land  for  irrigation,  as 
$1  or  $2  per  acre  will  generally  cover  the  whole  expense  connected 
with  such  preparation.  Deep,  thorough,  and  frequent  tillage  is  the 
only  treatment  of  the  land  required,  no  fertilizer  being  necessary.  The 
water  costs  from  40  to  75  cents  per  acre.  Perpetual  water  rights  are 
attached  to  the  land,  entitling  the  owner  to  all  the  water  required  for 
irrigation  as  long  as  water  remains  in  the  river.    The  water  for  irri- 
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gatioii  of  this  laud  is  obtained  from  the  Bio  Grande  by  means  of 
irrigating  canals.  Experience  necessary  in  raising  fruits  and  crops 
can  be  easily  and  ra])idly  acquired.  The  leading  and  most  profitable 
varieties  of  fruits  are  peaches,  apricots^  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and 
quinces,  and  all  kinds  of  berries. 

The  Territorial  market  consumes  the  greater  part  of  the  fresh  fruits. 
The  surplus  is  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  or  dried  and  canned  for  the 
Eastern  markets. 

Fruits  are  pot  the  only  product  of  the  soil;  there  is  a  large  acreage 
of  alfalfa,  wheat,  and  other  grains. 

EDDY  COUNTY. 
PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  THK  YEAR'S  HISTORY. 

Eddy  County  has  continued  to  forge  ahead  in  material  progress  and 
prosperity  the  past  year.  The  advantages  and  institutions  possessed 
by  this  section,  and  which  were  outlined  in  my  last  annual  report,  have 
been  increased  and  added  to,  while  new  features,  then  only  in  contem- 
plation, have  been  developed  and  opened  up. 

Each  succeeding  year  but  proves  the  merit  and  value  of  irrigation 
farming  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  As  the  farmer  more  thoroughly  compre- 
hends its  possibilities  and  results,  he  appreciates  how  superior  it  is  to 
the  old  methods.  From  despairing  ho|)e  that  the  needed  rains  will 
come,  a  change  is  made  to  the  certainty  of  moisture,  and  plenty  of  it, 
at  the  right  time. 

The  Pecos  Valley  admittedly  oflfers  the  best  advantages  for  irrigation 
farming  in  the  entire  West.  Thus  fortunately  and  richly  favor<^,  the 
effort  is  being  made  to  colonize  this  portion  of  New  Mexico  with  a 
thrifty,  enterprising,  and  frugal  class  of  farmers — those  who  appreciate 
the  privilege  and  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  home. 

The  farm  is  a  home;  not  a  place  to  be  lived  at  to-day  and  moved 
from  to-morrow,  but  a  home  to  be  improved  and  beautified,  a  home 
where  orchards  are  to  be  planted,  where  vines  are  to  be  grown,  where 
substantial  things  are  to  be  constructed,  where  children  are  to  be  born 
and  fathers  are  to  die.  Into  the  fields  come  and  reap  new  genera- 
tions; out  of  the  fields  and  into  the  graveyards  pass  old  generations; 
and  this  is  the  class  of  farmers  who  are  wanted,  and  are  coming  in, 
to  till  the  soil  and  establish  homes  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 

There  are  people  in  the  East  who  have  their  eyes  turned  westward — 
young  men,  middle-aged  men,  all  classes,  who  are  constantly  looking 
for  opportunities  in  the  West,  and  who  go  to  make  up  that  ceaseless 
tide  of  humanity  that  flows  to  the  sunset  side  of  the  continent.  There 
are  thousands  of  young  men  and  others  further  on  in  years  in  the  East- 
ern and  Atlantic  seaboard  States  who  have  seriously  in  mind  the  ques- 
tion of  accepting  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  "Go  West,  young  man;  go 
Wesf  They  have  fostered  the  idea  since  childhood,  when  all  that 
detained  them  was  the  representation  that  the  West  was  a  boundless 
waste,  populated  by  savages,  cut-throats,  and  lawless  men. 

Now  the  advice  given  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East  is  not  to  go  West, 
for  there  is  no  West;  that  it  is  built  up;  that  all  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties have  been  snapped  up  long  ago;  that  the  paths  leading  to  fortunes 
are  crowded,  and  that  those  who  join  in  now  are  sure  to  l^  hindmost, 
and,  consequently,  subjects  for  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

All  this  is  in  a  measure  true  of  many  of  the  Western  States,  but  not 
of  southeast  New  Mexico,  the  portion  incorporated  within  the  Pecos 
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coming  from  the  south  and  west  of  El  Paso  for  the  Kansas,  Wyoming 
and  Montana  feeding  grounds  would  be  hauled  over  the  Pecos  Valley 
route. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  between  Amarillo  and  the  Pecos  River 
northeast  of  Roswell  is  a  large,  level  plateau  covered  with  grass,  ample 
water  of  first-class  quality  being  easily  obtained  by  means  of  drive 
wells,  the  water  being  raised  to  the  surface  by  windmills.  The  rainfall 
in  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sufficient  for  sorghum  cane,  millet,  Kaffir 
com,  and  other  good  cattle  feed.  The  land  is  largely  owned  in  moderate- 
sized  tracts  by  those  who  live  on  them  and  raise  cattle  for  market.  From 
the  force  of  competition,  the  necessity  for  more  room,  and  the  fsyct  that 
sheep  can  be  raised  cheaper  and  are  healthier  in  the  more  open  country 
of  the  southwest,  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  is  gradually  moving  in 
that  direction  from  the  central  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  Rio 
Grande  on  the  south  and  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  valley  make 
a  natural  division  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  flocks  are  increasing 
very  fast.  The  mild  winters  and  good  feed  increase  the  percentage  of 
lambs  and  fit  them  for  early  market.  With  the  building  of  the  new 
line  this  traffic  will  be  greatly  stimulated.  Several  good  supply  and 
cattle-shipping  points  for  the  immense  country  north  and  south  of  it 
will  be  established  on  the  tiew  line. 

Thus  briefly  can  be  seen  what  effect  the  new  road  will  have  upon  the 
Pecos  Valley  districts  of  New  Mexico. 

STOCK-FEEDING  INDUSTRY. 

An  industry  with  which  Eddy  and  the  Pecos  Valley  has  identified 
itself  the  past  year,  and  which  gives  promise  of  expanding  to  mammoth 
proportions  within  the  immediate  years,  is  the  fattening  of  sheep  and 
cattle  on  alfalfa  for  the  eastern  markets.  It  is  not  only  a  profitable 
industry  by  itself,  but  in  conjunction  with  Pecos  Valley  agriculture,  it 
will  prove  a  most  gratifying  source  of  financial  returns  to  the  farmer. 
Since  the  fall  of  1896  the  sheep  industry  in  the  valley  and  the  adjacent 
territory  has  more  than  trebled  in  value,  and  in  the  amount  of  income 
realized  from  it.  The  encouraging  conditions  have  caused  the  invest- 
ment of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  sheep,  and  the  returns  realized 
have  placed  the  business  in  the  list  of  the  most  desirable  for  remunera- 
tive investment.  A  large  number  of  fine  rams  have  been  purchased  by 
flock  owners  for  the  purpose  of  improving  either  the  mutton-producing 
or  wool-bearing  qualities  of  their  flocks.  The  important  feature  has 
been  firmly  established  in  the  past  two  years  that  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  satisfactory  methods  of  utilizing  alfalfa  pastures  is  the 
raising  of  mutton  lambs.  Every  practical  experiment  made  in  that 
direction  has  brought  success,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
Dusiness  will  prove  particularly  attractive  to  persons  of  means  whose 
condition  of  health  compels  them  to  seek  an  outdoor  life,  but  requires 
also  that  they  must  be  surrounded  with  the  comforts  of  home  and 
avoid  exposure.  In  sheep,  as  in  cattle,  a  good  manager  can  not  help  but 
succeed.  Fattening  lambs  for  shipment  has  in  the  past  been  slightly 
handicapped  for  the  lack  of  direct  rail  connection  with  the  Eastern 
markets.  Last  year  about  18,000  or  20,000  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  were 
driven  out  and  fattened  in  Colorado  or  Kansas.  It  was  impossible  to 
feed  them  in  the  valley  because  they  could  not  be  shipped  out  when 
fattened  on  account  of  the  long  railroad  haul. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  road — the  Pecos  Valley  and  North- 
eastern, now  building— things  will  be  in  a  different  condition.    Instead 
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of  haviDg  to  drive  lambs  across  the  coubtry  to  some  point  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  they  will  feed  them  right  here.  It  will  be  only  a  few  years  when 
Pecos  Valley  lambs  wilf  be  as  well  known  on  the  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  markets  as  Colorado  lambs  are  now.  Alfalfa,  corn,  and  lambs 
make  a  good  combination.  It  is  an  industry  fnll  of  promise.  It  brings 
money  to  the  owner  of  large  flocks  who  ranges  his  sheep.  It  affords 
the  farmer  a  home  market  for  beets  and  grains,  makes  a  demand  for 
his  pasture,  and  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  having  a  flock  of  his 
own  on  his  farm,  thus  providing  a  crop  of  lambs  for  spring  sales,  the 
returns  from  which  will  be  a  neat  sum  to  place  on  the  profit  side  of  his 
farming  operations.  Owners  who  allowed  their  sheep  to  go  because 
wool  did  not  pay  have  discovered  that  they  made  a  mistake.  A  sheep 
is  worth  more  now  than  the  sheep  and  wool  combined  a  few  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  better  mutton.  Farmers  who  have 
tried  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  give  sheep  the  credit  of  bringing  the  high- 
est profit  in  proportion  to  capital  invested,  and  in  another  decade  the 
sheep  of  this  country  will  be  more  valuable,  because  they  will  average 
larger  size  and  be  of  better  quality  for  market. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  sugar  beets  as  a 
fattening  feed.  The  Pecos  Valley  can  and  does  raise  them  in  abundance. 
Alfalfa  is  a  forage  unexcelled.  It  likewise  flourishes  in  no  otber  section 
with  greater  luxuriigtnce  than  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  What  corn  is  needed 
can  be  produced  here,  or,  if  desired,  when  the  new  line  of  railway 
reaching  to  the  East  is  completed,  the  cheap  Kansas  article  can  be 
brought  in  at  a  slight  expense.  A  judicious  feeding  ol  the  combination, 
and  train  loads  of  *' early  spring  sugar  lambs"  should  go  out  from  the 
Pecos  Valley  to  scoop  the  Eastern  markets. 

This  is  not  a  fanciful  picture.  It  is  a  very  present  fact,  being  prac- 
ticed yearly  in  Colorado  and  Northwestern  States,  with  much  profit  to 
those  engaged  therein.  An  abundance  of  feed,  a  mild  wn.ter  climate, 
freedom  from  disease,  and  other  natural  characteristiCvS,  which  can 
almost  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  particular  section,  make  the  plan 
as  outlined  a  particularly  inviting  one.  It  promises  rich  financial  gain 
to  those  who  identify  themselves  with  it  and  who  carefully  and  intelli 
gently  encourage  and  foster  it. 

Owners  of  cattle  are  following  along  similar  lines.  Their  stock  is 
being  improved,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  pure  blood  and  high  grade 
animals.  Winter  feeding  is  being  quite  generally  practiced,  and  it  will 
only  be  a  short  time  till  Eastern  markets  will  be  supplied  with  a  most 
desirable  article  of  alfalfa- fed  beef. 

CELEEY  PBODUCTION. 

A  product  in  which  the  Pecos  Valley  is  gaining  special  distinction  is 
its  celery.  It  is  an  industry  which  is  developing  rapidly,  and  constantly 
acquiring  new  markets.  The  most  extensive  production  of  this  delicacy- 
is  near  Roswell,  on  the  Spring  Brook  Celery  Farm.  The  farm  is  watered 
by  a  great  spring  of  water  bubbling  from  mother  earth,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  continual  sunshine  peculiar  to  the  Pecos  Valley  and  the 
valine  nature  of  the  soil,  makes  a  combination  for  growing  a  high  grade 
of  celery  not  possessed  by  any  other  country.  The  constant  sunshine, 
which  blushes  the  apple,  crimsons  the  cherry,  ripens  the  golden  grain, 
colors  the  flowers,  and  flavors  the  fruits  with  the  choicest  essence  of 
nature's  brewing,  is  no  less  potent  in  storing  up  those  essential  quali- 
ties in  celery  that  raise  it  to  a  standard  excellence,  surpassed  by  none, 
equaled  by  few,  and  may  be  well  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
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celery  trade  as  gold  to  the  monetary  system.  The  celery  raised  in  the 
Pecos  Valley  is  pronounced,  by  those  qualified  to  judge,  superior  to  that 
raised  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  it  leads 
all  competitors  in  every  market  it  has  reached  would  seem  to  verify  the 
assertion,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  it  came  in  competition 
with  the  product  of  the  most  famous  celery  farms  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. Tbe  soil  of  the  valley  seems  to  possess  to  a  marked  degree  the 
constituents  which  impart  to  this  table  delicacy  the  peculiar  nutty 
flavor  so  much  sought  after  by  epicures.  The  Spring  Brook  Farm  has 
proven  a  full  success,  both  in  the  production  of  the  vegetable  and  in 
marketing  it  to  financial  advantage.  The  Roswell  Register  notes  this 
fact  in  a  recent  ])aragraph,  which  says :  "  W.  M.  Farmer  has  just  received 
returns  Irom  his  last  shipment  of  celery.  The  total  figures  show  that, 
in  addition  to  supplying  the  local  demand,  he  shipped  out  8S,815  pounds. 
The  express  bill  on  this  was  $1,389.80.  The  gross  income  realized  at 
the  farm  for  the  crop  of  twenty  acres  was  over  $6,000. 

The  planting  on  tbis  farm  has  been  increased  to  25  acres  this  season, 
while  all  over  the  valley  farmers  are  putting  in  beds  of  greater  or  less 
extent. 

NEW  MEXICO'S  BEET  SUGAR  FACTORY. 

The  second  campaign  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Factory,  which 
had  just  been  inaugurated  at  the  time  of  transmittal  of  my  last  annual 
report,  proved  very  satisfactory  and  successful.  The  supply  of  beets, 
while  slightly  curtailed,  was  suflBcient  to  permit  a  campaign  of  reason- 
able length,  and  the  result  was  very  gratifying.  This  season  the  acre- 
age planted  in  beets  has  been  largely  increased,  and  the  number  of  tons 
which  will  be  delivered  to  the  factory  which  commences  its  third  cam- 
paign during  October  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year.  The 
farmers  have  learned  by  experience  the  manner  of  cultivation  of  the 
crop  which  insures  success,  and  each  succeeding  year  finds  them  more 
enthusiastic  than  ever  over  its  certainty  and  gratifying  financial  returns. 
The  management  bf  the  factory  is  engaged  in  making  extensive  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery,  that  the  beet  crop  may  be  more  expeditiously 
and  profitably  handled.  It  can  be  said  that  the  present  factory  has 
revolutionized  farming  methods  iii  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  is  and  will 
prove  the  medium  making  small  and  diversified  farming  profitable. 
Experience  in  other  beet-growing  districts  proves  that  the  best  results 
are  attained  where  only  10  or  15  acres  are  allotted  a  grower.  More 
careful  attention  results,  and  better  returns  from  the  crop  follow.  This 
is  the  plan  which  the  company  is  striving  to  inaugurate  here,  and  while 
necessarily  its  adoption  is  slow,  it  will  ultimately  be  accomplished. 
Recent  bulletins  issued  fi*om  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  from  all  the  tests  made  of  beets  from  every  portion 
of  the  United  States,  those  grown  on  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  West 
proved  to  be  the  richest.  Pecos  Valley  beets,  both  in  sugar  contejit 
and  purity,  were  at  the  top  rank. 

With  a  combination  of  the  beet-sugar  and  stock  interests,  the  Pecos 
Valley  is  guaranteed  a  magnificent  future  from  these  alone,  but  added 
to  the  many  other  equally  as  important  and  profitable  interests,  the 
succ«*S8  crowning  the  coming  years  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  perad- 
venture. 

EDDY  HAS  A  CREAMERY. 
AN  OPPOBTUNTTY  FOR  VALLBT  FARMERS. 

In  detailing  the  improvenienU,  the  advantaffes.  and  the  industries  with  which  Eddy 
is  supplied,  The  Argns  has  entirely  overlooked  a  young  industry  which  promises 
much  for  the  future  and  already  otfers  an  exceedingly  favorable  opening  for  profit 
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to  valley  farmers.  Reference  is  made  to  the  creamery  of  the  Hillside  Dairy  Farm, 
owned  and  operated  by  F.  £.  Bryant. 

Already  the  establishment  is  eqnipned  and  arranged  in  a  manner  which  wonld 
reflect  credit  npon  a  community  much  larger  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  located,  but 
there  is  no  disposition  to  stop  now ;  further  expansion  is  contemplated,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  farmers  of  the  valley,  will  soon  be  a  reality. 

The  Hillside  Dairy  Farm  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  Eddy,  bein^  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  supplied  with  milk.  The  stock  of  the  farm  is  pure  bred, 
being  mostly  of  Jersey  grades,  with  some  Durhams  and  Holsteins.  They  number 
about  70  head,  cows  and  calves.  Thirty-one  of  these  furnish  the  daily  supply  of 
milk  for  the  town  and  the  creamery  separator. 

The  creamery  was  put  in  primarily  to  utilize  the  surplus  milk,  which  it  is  now 
doing,  but  it  could  handle  milk  from  all  the  farms  iu  the  lower  valley.  It  has  been 
in  operation  a  little  over  a  month,  and  is  meeting  with  the  best  of  success. 

The  plant  is  housed  in  a  neat  adobe  building,  built  especially  for  the  purpose. 
Has  cement  floor,  and  provided  with  necessary  conveniences.  The  separator,  the 
principal  piece  of  machinery,  of  course,  has  a  capacity  of  750  pounds  of  milk  an 
Lour,  at  a  speed  of  5,600  revolutions  a  minute.  At  the  present  time,  as  has  been 
said,  it  is  utilizing  only  the  surplus  milk,  that  remaining  after  customers  have  been 
supplied,  which  is  about  400  pounds  daily,  resulting  in  about  14  pounds  of  butter  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  Mr.  Bryant  states  that  he  could  easily  handle  2,000  pounds 
additional,  and  this  quantity  the  farmers  of  the  lower  valley,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
take  steps  to  supply.  A  little  organization,  a  little  enterprise  and  work,  the  secur- 
ing of  favorable  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  milk  on  the  railroad,  and  another 
item  of  profit  will  have  been  addea  to  farm  life  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 

The  present  completeness  of  the  creamery  has  not  been  effected  without  expense. 
The  equipment  represents  the  investment  oif  considerable  capital.  The  separator  is 
operated  by  a  O-horsepower  engine.  The  creamery  proper  is  provided  with  a  cooler 
to  which  the  milk  goes  from  the  separator,  passing  from  there  to  the  cream  bath, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  50  gallons,  where  the  cream  is  kept  at  a  certain  and  desired 
temperature  to  properly  ripen,  till  time  of  churning.  An  80-gaIlon  chum  is  provided 
for  the  latter  service,  and  is  operated  twice  a  week.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
butter  worker  for  extracting  the  buttermilk  from  the  butter,  a  milk  tester  for  ascer- 
taining the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  which  the  milk  contains,  and  several  other 
appliances. 

But  few  people  have  a  knowledge  that  Eddy  is  possessed  of  a  dairy  and  creamery 
BO  complete  in  every  detail.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  what  in  a  very  short  time  will  prove 
a  profitable  and  mutually  beneficial  industry. 


WEALTH  IN  SULPHUR. 
BBD8  CLOSE  TO  A  PECOS  VALLEY  STATION. 

The  following  article  on  the  sulphur  beds  lying  just  west  of  Guadalupe,  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  road,  is  taken  from  the  El  Paso  Herald.  A  number  of  Eddy  parties  are 
interested  in  the  deposits,  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  investigating  them. 
During  the  past  two  months  E.  Miall  Skeats,  of  this  city,  has  spent  considerable 
time  there,  and  The  Arp^us  believes  that  he  is  very  sanguine  of  the  results.  The 
article  from  the  Herald  is  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  as  yet  undeveloped  mineral  weath  of  El  Paso 
County  lies  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
almost  limitless  deposits  of  nearly  pure  sulphur,  easily  accessible  and  requiring  but 
little  capital  (chieny  for  refining  works)  to  place  it  on  the  market  as  a  finished  pro- 
duct. These  deposits  fill  numerous  pateUiform  basins  or  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes 
on  the  plains  southeast  of  the  southern  point  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  begin- 
ning 2  to  3  miles  south  of  Delaware  Creek  and  12  miles  west  of  Guadalupe  station, 
on  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad.  So  far  they  are  known  to  exist  on  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  seotions  of  land,  and  are  believed  to  extend  over  many  more,  though  but 
twelve  claims  have  been  located  and  these  but  superficially  prospected  by  shafts 
usually  from  12  to  15  feet  in  depth,  only  one  being  as  deep  as  30  feet,  and  all  these 
in  nearly  pure  sulphur  to  the  greatest  depth  attained.  The  region  round  about 
might  be  called  a  prairie,  though  dotted  here  and  there  with  low  hills  overgrown 
with  scrub  cedar  and  covered  with  the  finest  grasses.  Numerous  springs  of  pure 
water  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  Tinnin's  great  spring  ranch  lies  6  miles  south. 

''These  basins  or  craters  are  usually  from  600  to  700  feet  in  diameter,  and  toward 
the  center  it  declines  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  the  surface  being  a  thin  covering  of 
blackened  earth,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  presenting  the  appearance 
of  having  been  blackened  with  sulphuric  acid.    In  one  snaft,  sunk  in  the  hope  of 
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striking  water,  a  liquid  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  15  feet,  but  on  being  tasted  it 
proved  to  be  very  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the  taster  hurriedly  ejected  it 
crom  his  mouth,  adulterated  with  ealiva  as  it  was,  it  stained  deeply  and  did  some 
injury  to  his  coat  nleeve.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  acid  \h  small  in  quantity, 
detained  by  some  solid  rock  basin,  and  that  it  was  formed  by  percolating  rain  water 
taking  sulphur  in  solution  as  it  des'  endod. 

''As  indicating  the  process  by  which  these  vast  masses  of  sulphur  were  deposited, 
time  has  left  no  trace.  As  the  country  round  about  is  gypsum,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  both  minerals  were  deposited  from  sulphur  springs,  or  springs  containing  sul- 

Ehide  of  hydrogen,  which  sometimes  deposits  sulphur  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the 
ydrogen,  and  gypsum  by  the  more  complete  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen.  Such 
springs  flowing  into  a  basin  lako  then  covering  the  region  would  pour  limitleiis 
quantities  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  (only  partially  oxidi/efl)  down  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  thus  ultimatt^ly  filling  them  with  sulphur  to  unknown  and  prob- 
ably  very  great  depths,  while  the  impregnated  water  spread  out  in  the  shallow  lakes 
would  become  more  completely  oxidized  and  deposit  the  gypsum  beds  now  found 
surrounding  the  craters.  Or,  as  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  (as  in  the  case  of 
Popocatapetl)  are  frequently  found  plugged  with  sulphur,  it  may  be  that  this  min- 
eral, in  a  sublimat«*d  state,  arose  from  great  depth  and  was  precipitated  on  the  lips 
and  walls  of  the  crater  until  the  orifice  was  filled.  But,  whatever  the  process  of 
deposition  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  these  deposits  of  sulphur  are  of  such 
vast  extent  antl  purity  that  El  Taso  is  destined  to  rival  the  famous  sulphur  deposits 
of  Sicily,  ft-om  which  island  the  United  States  alone  formerly  imported  $50,000,000 
worth  of  sulphur  annually. 

''Near  the  surface  of  the  basins  in  question,  where  more  or  less  earthy  matter  has 
become  mixed  wi'h  the  mineral,  and  even  pebbles  of  foreign  rock  are  embedded, 
the  mass  shows  only  about  60  per  cent  sulphur,  but  deeper  down  the  sulphur  is 
found  almost  pure  (98  per  cent)  and  in  massive  beds,  finely  lined  with  varying  colors 
and  resembling  the  finest  yellow  clay.  Twelve  different  companies  have  alrea<ly 
treated  and  partially  prospected  claims,  and  one  of  these  companies  has  projected  a 
railroad  from  Guadalupe  Station,  on  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad,  to  the  mines,  there 
being  already  a  fine  wagon  road  to  the  south,  extending  30  miles  west  iVom  the 
Pecos  Valley  road.  As  these  deposits  are  numerous,  doubtless  of  great  extent  or 
depth,  and  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  rich,  the  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  pros- 
pectors and  small  capitalists.  The  material  can  be  mined  and  refined  at  little  cost, 
and  can  be  marketed  at  wholesale  at  $32  per  ton  for  roll  and  $33  to  $35  per  ton  for 
flour." 

CLIMATIC — THE  HBALTHFULNE88  OF  PECOS  VALLEY  CLIMATE. 

The  Pecos  Valley  is  above  all  else  a  healthful  section.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  climate  of  the  elevated  region  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Moantains  possesses  wonderful  curative  properties 
in  a  wide  range  of  chronic  diseases,  and  particularly  those  of  the  throat 
and  lungs.  During  the  past  twenty  five  years  thousands  of  people, 
most  of  them  consumptives,  have  come  to  this  region  of  pure,  dry  air 
and  abundant  sunshine;  and  a  large  majority  of  these  have  been  cured 
or  have  found  a  measure  of  relief.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  vast 
sanitarium,  with  an  almost  world-wide  fame. 

In  no  other  part  of  this  region  are  the  general  conditions  more  favor- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  health  than  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  The  alti- 
tude, which  ranges  from  3,000  to  3,800  feet,  is  that  best  suited  to  the 
mjyority  of  health  seekers,  being  great  enough  to  insure  a  dry  and 
tonic  atmosphere,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  develop  any  latent  heart 
trouble.  The  rainfall  is  slight,  and  is  confined  principally  to  dashing 
summer  showers.  The  sun  usually  shines  from  a  cloudless  sky.  A 
delicate  invalid  can  spend  out  of  doors  most  of  the  hours  of  an  average 
winter  day.  There  is  an  exhilaration  in  the  dry,  light,  tonic,  and  elec- 
trical atmosphere,  and  a  charm  in  the  continual  sunshine  that  must  be 
experienced  to  be  understood. 

It  is  also  efllcacious  in  the  various  forms  of  nervous  prostration  and 
dyspepsia;  sufferers  from  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  may  also  expect 
relief.    In  fact,  most  chronic  troubles  are  cured  or  helped. 

The  best  testimony  as  to  the  healing  and  life-giving  qualities  of  the 
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atmosphere  and  the  general  environments  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  M.  Whicher,  a  practicing  and  most  competent 
physician  of  Eddy.    He  says: 

For  some  years  the  appreciation  by  the'medical  profession  of  the  valae  of  the  sonth- 
eastern  New  Mexico  climate  as  a  panacea  for  many  diseases  of  a  constitutional  char- 
acter, and  a  sare  relief  for  others,  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  physician's 
faith  and  belief  in  this  is  well  founiled,  for  withont  donbt,  had  we  some  accurate 
record  of  the  oases  of  invalidism  that  have  come  to  this  part  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Pecos  Valley,  these  records  would  show  a  series  pf  remarkable  and  astonishing  reliefs, 
betterments,  and  cures  of  cases  of  disease  previously  considered  hopeless.  While 
the  record  in  these  cases  can  not  be  obtained  to  a  certainty,  yet  there  is  one  thing 
that  can — the  record  of  deaths.  And  it  would  seem  almost  improbable,  did  not  facts 
back  up  the  statement,  that  the  number  of  deaths  could  be  so  few  in  such  a  com- 
paratively thickly  settled  district. 

In  the  whole  county  of  Kddy,  containing  some  3,000  hihabitants,  there  have  been 
but  three  deaths  in  the  past  six  months,  and  all  of  these  were  infants.  Of  these, 
one  death  was  cansed  by  meningitis,  one  by  cerebral  abscess,  and  the  third  by  con- 
genital bowel  trouble. 

Is  not  this  a  health  report  of  which  any  county  might  be  proud  t  And  where  is 
any  other  county  that  can  boast  of  such  a  record  T  Not  one  other,  I  venture  to  say. 
The  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  winter  and  summer,  the  pure,  dry,  and  health-giving 
atmosphere^  that  knows  no  contamination  from  the  passing  in  and  out  of  cities  and 
the  habitation  of  man,  comes  direct  to  us  from  not  distant  mountains  that  reach  far 
tip  into  the  blue  heavens  and  gather  for  us  the  life-giving  elements  of  pure  air. 

Primarily,  this  air  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  for  the  sufferer  from  pulmonary  troubles, 
and  to  such  it  is  truly  a  godsend,  for  in  the  cure  or  relief  of  disease  of  this  character 
the  first  requisite  is  dry  air,  the  next  pure  air,  and  lastly,  air  of  moderate  temper- 
ature.   The  Pecos  Valley  has  them  all. 

One  visiting  the  Pecos  Valley  for  the  first  time  must  evidence  surprise  when  he 
sees,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month  go  by  without,  practically,  a  day 
pas.sing  when  the  sun  does  not  show  itself— days  which  have  been  fittingly  spoken  of 
as  but  ^'  samples  of  Paradise  days."  The  advantage  of  these  glorious  days  is  enjoyed 
to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  invalid  in  walks  and  drives  about  the  country,  or  in 
lying  indolently  in  a  hammock  and  reveling  in  the  luxury  of  dry,  pure  air.  It  could 
be  said  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  half  the  prominent  residents  and  business 
men  of  the  Pecos  Valley  are  but  walking  advertisements  of  the  health-giving  qual- 
ities of  this  climate,  for  among  them  are.  many  who  came  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  finding  lost  health  and  vigor,  and  to-day  they  are  as  well  and  energetic  as 
ever,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound  health. 

in  my  own  practice — and  1  believe  this  applies  as  well  to  my  fellow- practitioners — 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  acute  infectious  disease  in  the  valley  during  these 
six  months.  What  few  infectious  diseases  have  been  known  in  the  Pecos  Valley  have 
been  of  a  very  mild  type,  never  virulent. 

The  freedom  from  sudden  and  decided  changes  in  temperature  is  one  of  the  best 
points  of  recommendation  in  the  Pecos  Valley;  all  people,  whether  in  poor  or  good 
health,  are  benefited  by  an  even,  moderate  temperature.  Of  the  dozens  of  cases  of 
those  afflicted  with  lung  complaints  who  have  come  to  th^  valley  for  relief,  I  know 
of  but  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  change  was  not  of  great  benefit,  and  in 
many  cases  entire  cures  were  effected.  When  an  invalid  waits  too  long,  until  almost 
the  last  minute,  when  death  has  a  decidedly  firm  grip  on  him,  the  Pecos  Valley  is 
not  to  be  blamed  if  he  does  not  recover;  but  given  a  fair  opportunity,  the  climate  of 
this  place  will  restore  to  health  many  cases  which  have  elsewhere  been  considered 
hopeless. 

The  great  point,  then,  with  those  contemplating  a  change  of  residence  to  this 
"natural  sanitarium  of  the  world,"  as  the  Pecos  Valley  has  been  well  described,  is  to 
beware  of  procrastination.  When  Pecos  Valley  air  does  not  aid  those  afflicted  with 
palmonary  troubles,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  that  "the  thief  of  time''  is  in  fault. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

In  the  extreme  southwefltern  comer  of  the  Territory,  is  cut  in  twain 
by  the  coDtinental  divide,  and  contains  9,524  square  miles,  or  6,095,300 
acres — an  empire  within  itself  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of 
54>,000  people.  It  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  sections  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and,  unlike  other  portions  of  our  country,  it  does  not  date  its  civ- 
ilization from  the  days  of  Montezuma,  though  along  several  of  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  county  the  caves  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
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^^ cliff  dwellers"  may  yet  be  seen,  some  of  them  at  almost  inaccessible 
heights  above  the  stream  below.  Some  signs  of  more  recent  date  than 
those  of  the  ^^ cliff  dwellers''  are  found  in  the  rains  of  whole  villages, 
the  regularity  of  the  structures  showing  a  considerable  degree  of  archi- 
tectural science. 

Grant  county  dates  its  settlement  from  the  disbanding  of  the  "Cali- 
fornia column"  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  yet  it  ranks  high  in 
point  of  wealth,  and  has  a  brighter  prospect  than  any  of  its  sister 
counties  at  the  present  time.     ' 

The  real  prosperity  of  the  county  may  be  properly  dated  from  the 
advent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  iSanta  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
railroads^  which  cross  her  borders  and  infuse  new  life  into  the  county 
by  bringing  in  capital  and  affording  transportation  for  her  world  of 
mineral  wealth  and  the  thousands  of  beeves  which  annually  fatten 
upon  her  luxurious  and  nutritious  grasses. 

8IL^'SR  CFTY, 

The  county  seat  of  Grant  County,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
town  of  southern  New  Mexico,  is  the  most  thoroughly  Americanized  of 
any  city  in  the  Territory.  It  is  delightfully  nestled  amid  rolling  hills, 
and  by  common  consent  it  has  been  designated  as  an  ideal  spot  in 
which  to  pass  an  existence;  as  nearly  a  par^ulise  as  can  be  found  on  this 
mundane  sphere,  where  the  health-giving  atmosphere  serves  as  a  wel- 
come balm  to  all,  more  especially  to  those  troubled  with  pulmonary 
complaints.  Grant  County  generally,  and  Silver  City  especially,  has 
been  highly  recommended  by  physicians,  and  scores  of  people  visit  this 
section  yearly  to  derive  the  benefit  of  its  health-giving  climate,  and 
when  they  return  home,  it  is  done  with  reluctance. 

Unlike  most  western  border  towns,  the  business  edifices  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  brick  and  stone,  with  handsome  iron  and  glass 
fronts,  and  finished  throughout  in  a  most  substantial  and  elegant  man- 
ner. The  commercial  importance  of  the  town  justifies  the  merchants  in 
carrying  stocks  of  goods  greatly  in  excess  of  those  usually  found  in 
towns  of  the  same  size.  The  city  is  the  main  supply  point  for  a  vast 
country  surrounding,  comprising  both  grazing  lands  and  mining  camps, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  big  monetary  transactions  of  the  county  are  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  Silver  City  National  Bank.  All  branches 
of  business  are  represented  here,  and  the  learned  protessions  find  as 
able  exponents  as  can  be  found  in  any  town  of  the  West. 

The  residence  portion  of  the  city  is  a  flattering  testimonial  to  the 
energy  and  prosperity  of  Silver  citizens,  and  they  are  the  source  of 
admiration  to  all  observers.  Brick  alone  is  employed  in  building,  and 
the  architectural  style  in  vogue  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  resi- 
dents. 

Although  the  city  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  mining  camp,  it  has  none 
nf  the  wild  and  woolly  element  to  contend  with.  The  population  in 
point  of  intelligence  will  compare  favorably  with  any  town  of  like  size 
in  the  States,  and  law  and  order  is  the  element  that  holds  sway. 

Silver  City  is  justly  proud  of  her  school  facilities,  which  are  of  a 
liigh  order  and  attract  many  students  from  outlying  neighborhoods. 
Besides  our  public  schools,  in  which  there  are  many  departments,  we 
have  one  of  the  two  normal  schools  of  the  Territory  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  attendance  is  large,  and  the  standing  of  the  profession  in 
the  different  classes  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  any  of  the  higher  insti- 
t  utes  of  learning  elsewhere.    The  Sisters  of  Mercy  conduct  the  Academy 
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of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  where  Catholic  children  are  trained  up  in  the 
tenetsof  their  religion,  as  well  as  receive  the  benetitofaliberal  education. 

The  city  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kail- 
road,  has  a  daily  mail  and  telegraphic  connection  with  the  outside  world. 

Of  churches  there  are  but  two,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the 
Boman  Catholic,  both  having  a  fair  attendance  and  each  exerting  its 
influence  for  good. 

In  the  estimation  of  some  enthusiasts,  Silver  City  is  the  original  site 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  all  that  tends  to  make  life  pleasurable  is 
here  found  in  reckless  abundance,  and  to  die  without  having  seen  Silver 
City  is  to  have  lived  in  vain. 

MINING. 

Silver  City  Reduction  Worlcs, — One  of  the  most  important  enterprises 
in  the  Territory  is  located  1  mile  below  the  city  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  it  has  proven  a  blessing  to  the  small  mine 
owner  as  well  as  a  necessity  to  the  entire  country,  as  ores  in  any  quan- 
tity are  successfully  treated  and  settlements  immediately  made.  This 
feature  has  been  a  godsend  to  the  poor  prospector  and  miner  of  limited 
means,  as  he  is  thus  enabled  to  continue  development  work  on  his 
claim.  The  works  here  were  a  financial  success  before  they  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Hearst  estate;  since  then  they  have  been  enlarged,  addi- 
tional machinery  has  been  put  in,  and  other  necessary  improvements 
made,  until  to-day  they  have  no  superior  and  few  equals  south  of 
Denver,  Colo.  Ores  from  Santa  Eita,  Hanover,  Pinos  Altos,  the  Burro 
Mountains,  and  other  sections  of  Grant  County,  as  well  as  from  Sierra 
and  other  counties  in  the  Territory,  as  also  some  extensive  shipments 
from  Arizona,  are  being  treated  here  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned.  By  fair  dealing  the  management  has  made  the  name  of  the 
Silver  City  Eeduction  Works  a  synonym  for  probity  and  square  dealing. 
If  unlimited  capital  and  perseverance  coupled  with  knowledge  and 
sound  business  methods  are  any  criterion  by  which  to  judge,  then  the 
Silver  City  Reduction  Works  have  justly  earned  a  reputation,  as  well 
as  aided  materially  in  advertising  the  illimitable  mining  capabilities  of 
one  of  the  richest  mineral  sections  on  Good's  footstool. 

Cooks. — The  leading  lead-producing  section  of  New  Mexico  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important  among  the  mining  industries  of  Grant  County. 
Since  the  discovery  of  mineral  here,  twenty  years  ago,  the  camp  has 
been  the  busiest  in  the  Territory  and  has  given  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  workingmen.  The  ore  is  principally  a  sand  carbonate,  rich  in 
lead,  and  even  at  the  present  prices  for  silver  carries  enough  of  the  white 
metal  to  more  than  pay  all  costs  of  extraction,  shipping,  etc.,  leaving 
the  lead  as  clear  profit.  During  the  year  1897  the  mines  here  produced 
10,800,000  pounds  of  lead  carrying  81,500  ounces  in  silver,  all  of  which 
found  its  way  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  the  major  portion  of  which  was 
treated  at  the  International  Smelter.  The  attention  of  the  mining 
world  has  frequently  been  attracted  to  Cooks  during  the  past  few  years 
by  reason  of  the  immense  deposits  of  high-grade  lead  ores  discovered, 
as  well  as  the  sudden  rise  to  wealth  of  comparatively  poor  men,  whom 
none  envy,  as  they  are  justly  entitled  to  all  the  good  fortune  which  has 
attended  their  efforts. 

Pvno%  Altos. — ^The  old  Spanish  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Mexican 
Government  at  the  city  of  Chihuahua  tell  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Pinos  Altos  by  Gen.  Pedro  Almendaris,  one  of  the  early  commandantes 
of  the  Mexican  fortress  at  Santa  Rita,  distant  12  miles  east,  and  where 
were  situated  the  famous  Santi*  Bita  copper  mines.    The  first  discovery 
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of  gold  by  Americans  was  made  on  May  18,  1860,  by  Messrs.  Birch, 
Sbively,  and  Hicks.  The  camp  was  first  called  Birchville,  in  honor  of 
Birch,  who  was  the  first  to  find  the  precious  metal.  Within  ski  months 
700  men  were  in  camp  looking  for  the  golden  lacre.  In  1861  qaartz 
mining  was  commenced,  tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacific  lodes  being  located. 
Many  other  quartz  veins  were  immediately  located,  the  ores  being 
reduced  and  the  gold  recovered  by  grinding  and  amalgamation  in  arras- 
tres.  From  twenty  to  fifty  arrastres  were  kept  in  constant  operation 
until  1866,  producing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  Adding  to  this 
the  gold  produced  from  the  placers,  and  the  total  of  gold  prod*  ced  in 
the  first  five  years  would  amount  to  over  $500,000.  Considering  the 
crude  facilities  for  operating  the  mines  and  the  perpetual  dretMl  and 
uncertainty  caused  by  frequent  Indian  attacks,  it  was  a  remarkably 
good  showing.  In  1866  a  15-stamp  mill  was  erected  by  Virgil  Marston. 
I'his,  the  first  mmiern  ma^'hinery  in  the  camp,  was  quickly  followe<l  by 
other  mills  of  tbe  same  kind,  which  were  kept  in  constant  operation 
upon  the  oxidized,  free  milling  ores  from  the  surfate  of  the  veins.  As 
depth  uiK)u  the  veins  was  attained  the  sulphureted  ores  were  encoun- 
tered, which  proveil  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  goi(| 
by  the  processes  then  in  vogue.  In  1.^83  concentration  of  the  sulphur- 
ous ores  was  attenipte<l  by  Messrs.  Place  &  Johnson,  but  the  prwresa 
was  a  failure  Cor  lack  ol  exp«Tienced  operators.  In  1884  Peter  Wagner 
made  a  snccessof  the  concentration  process  upon  the  ores  of  the  cituip,. 
and  the  same  year  Messrs.  Bell  <S:  Stevens  purchased  and  put  in  sue* 
cessful  operation  the  IMace  &  Johns(m  concentration  ])lant,  which  had 
heretofore  been  pron«»un<ed  a  failure.  From  that  time  until  last  year 
the  ores  have  been  worked  by  amalgamation  and  concentration  of  the 
tailings,  the  con<*entrated  product  being  shipped  to  the  smelting  works. 

The  Bell  &  Stevens  ])roperties,  ])urchased  more  than  a  year  since  by 
the  Hearst  estate,  are  being  worked  vigorously  and  systematically,  and 
they  are  producmg  g(H>d  results.  The  drifts  on  tlie  Pacific  500-foot 
level  show  1,760  feet  of  continuous  workings,  which  will  give  fully  two 
years  of  ore  in  sight,  or  sufficient  to  keep  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily 
capacity  in  constant  operation.  All  of  the  latest  improved  machinery  is 
being  used,  and  additions  are  constantly  being  made  as  the  octcasion 
requires.  The  property  is  under  capable  management,  and  the  best 
possible  results  are  being  obtaine<l.  The  Old  Paciiic  mill,  situated  IJ 
miles  north  of  Silver  City,  which  has  been  until  about  one  year  past 
operated  exclusively  on  ores  from  the  com])any  mines,  is  now  being  run 
on  tailings,  and  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory.  About  4,000,000 
pounds  monthly  of  concentrates  is  the  product,  all  of  which  is  being 
treated  at  the  Silver  City  Reducnon  Works.  The  tailings  are  not  suf- 
ficiently high  grade  to  bear  railroad  transportation,  but  being  treated 
near  home,  their  working  has  proven  extremely  profitable. 

The  Atlantic  and  Deep  Pown  properties  are  being  worked  thoroughly, 
and  satisfactory  results  are  being  obtained.  Up  to  within  a  couple  of 
years  past  these  properties  had  not  been  made  to  pay,  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  management  and  improved  machinery  they  bid  fair  to 
rank  among  the  best  in  camp.  A  considerable  force  is  being  employed 
in  and  about  the  mines  and  mill,  and  everything  is  kept  going  con- 
tinuously. The  new  pipe  line,  put  in  a  year  ago  under  the  efficient 
management  of  S.  S.  Murphy,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  several  times  over. 

The  Golden  Giant,  one  of  the  standbys  of  the  camp,  is  being  operated 
by  F.J  Davidson  with  encouraging  results.  The  ore  chute  on  the 
400  level  has  been  struck  50  feet  south  from  the  shaft.    A  winze  sunk 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  300  level  shows  the  same  ore  body  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  400  feet  south  from  the  shaft.  The  rich  ore,  it  is  believed,  is 
continuous  between  the  two  points,  thus  insuring  a  length  of  over  300 
feet  along  the  vein. 

There  are  innumerable  other  properties  in  the  camp,  all  more  or  less 
celebrated  as  producers,  but  they  can  not  all  be  properly  described 
within  the  brief  scope  of  this  article.  Suffice  to  say  that,  all  and 
singular,  they  are  desirable  properties,  and  many  of  them  in  years  gone 
by  bore  enviable  records  as  gold  producers. 

The  long  dormant  mines  of  this  district  are  proving  to  be  the  greatest 
copper  and  iron  producers  of  New  Mexico,  and  will  ere  long  take  rank 
with  the  greatest  copper  mines  of  the  world.  In  the  basin  of  Santa 
Eita  proper,  the  Santa  Rita  Copper  and  Iron  Company,  ot*  which  Mr, 
Dawson  is  general  manager,  owns  seventy-seven  claims  covering  nearly 
1,500  acres  in  area,  which  may  be  said  to  be  one  vast  body  of  ore.  The 
formation  is  an  isolated  peculiarity  in  geology.  It  is  unlike  any  other 
mineral  bearing  area  known.  The  copi)er  ore  intimately  permeates 
every  portion  of  the  formation  in  an  area  of  more  than  1,000  acres. 
The  ores  are  contained  in  what  appears  to  be  a  comminuted  porphyritic 
debris,  originally  disintegrated  exclusively  from  a  great  i)orphyry  belt, 
by  seismic  or  volcanic  action  and  afterward  solidified  into  a  secondary 
porphyry  by  the  heat  and  pressure  of  a  su])erincumbent  mass  of 
trachyte,  which  was  again  capped  with  limestone.  In  the  basin  of 
Santa  Rita  the  limestones  and  underlying  trachyte  have  been  eroded, 
thus  exposing  the  ore-bearing  porphyritic  zone  just  described.  By 
reason  of  the  moisture  from  below,  which  probably  filled  the  cleavages 
as  a  vapor  on  the  application  of  the  superficial  heat,  the  ore-bearing 
porphyry  was  not  completely  reindurated  and  is  therefore  more  easily 
mined.  The  copper  occurs  as  native  copper  throughout  the  rock  mass, 
also  quite  extensively  as  cuprite.  Here  also  are  found  considerable 
bodies  of  those  rich  and  rare  oxides,  tenorite  and  melaconite,  some  of 
the  shi])ments  of  these  ores  in  carload  lots  running  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  pure  copper.  This  vast  ore  body  does  not  conform  in  any  particu- 
lar to  the  generally  known  conditions  of  structure  that  exist  in  other 
ore  veins  or  deposits,  but  the  ore  is  generally  disseminated  through 
out  the  entire  mass  of  rock.  For  a  leaching  or  concentration  process 
on  a  gigantic  scale  this  is  probably  the  greatest  opening  in  the  world, 
as  it  has  been  suflSciently  developed  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  very  gi'eatest,  body  of  copper  ore  in  the  known 
world.  At  present  there  are  150  men  employed  in  the  mines,  most  of 
them  working  upon  the  tribute  system,  paying  a  royalty  to  the  com- 
pany upon  every  ton  ot*  ore  extracted  and  sold,  the  lower  gracle  ore, 
thrown  over  the  dump,  reverting  to  the  company  to  be  profitably  util- 
ized at  some  future  time  when  pro])er  applia  ices  are  at  hand.  Every 
one  of  the  many  tributers  (as  the  leasing  miners  are  called)  are  making 
more  than  ordinary  wages,  besides  paying  a  good  royalty  to  the  owners 
of  the  mines,  who  run  no  risk  whatever.  The  production  of  ore  from 
these  mines  last  month  was  more  than  600  tons,  which  averaged  over 
21  per  cent  copper  at  the  smelting  works  where  it  was  sold.  This  ore 
is  only  the  selected  grade;  the  balance  of  the  rock  extracted  would 
undoubtedly  pay  handsome  profits  with  the  proper  machinery  Upon  the 
ground  to  properly  concentrate  or  leach  the  ore. 

The  iron  mines  of  the  Santa  Rita  Copper  and  Iron  Company  under 
the  control  of  the  Hearst  estate  employ  a  large  force  of  men  and  ship 
six  cars  of  ore  daily  to  the  Pueblo,  Colo.,  smelter.  The  iron  is  of  the 
liighest  i>08sible  grade  and  is  readily  sought  by  smeltermen  for  fluxing 
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purposes.    The  output  of  these  mines  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
near  future. 

Hanover. — ^The  copper  mines  of  this  old  camp  have  lain  idle  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  or,  if  worked  at  all,  only  in  a  desultory  manner.  Now, 
however,  they  are  being  worked  vigorously,  and  they  are  ou  a  paying 
basis  once  more.  In  the  old  Hanover  mine  a  big  body  of  copper  aver- 
age ore  has  been  shipped  to  the  smelter  which  yielded  14  per  cent. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken 
out  of  this  property  during  the  last  few  months,  and  as  the  mine  is 
being  exploited  additional  bodies  of  ore  are  being  uncovered.  The 
working  force  is  being  augmented  as  opportunity  offers,  and  the  entire 
force  of  workingmen  now  employed  are  all  engaged  taking  out  pay,  no 
dead  work  being  necessary. 

Central. — Situated  about  7  miles  due  east  from  Silver  City  is  one  of 
the  most  important  mining  camps  in  Grant  County.  It  is  essentially 
a  poor  man's  camp,  the  ores,  many  of  which  are  near  the  surface,  being 
unusually  rich  in  tlie  precious  metals.  Silver  and  lead,  however,  pre- 
dominate,' but  gold,  both  quartz  and  placer,  is  found  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. A  few  years  ago  a  find  was  made  on  the  Scotch  Lass,  which  can 
only  properly  be  described  as  gold  carrying  some  quartz.  So  rich  was 
it  on  the  surface  that  miners  made  good  wages  by  washing  the  dirt  for 
several  yards  below  the  vein,  'i  he  richest  of  the  ore  was  pounded  up 
in  a  mortar  and  washed  like  coarse  gravel. 

The  leading  mine  in  the  camp  is  the  Texas,  which  has  been  a  famous 
producer  from  the  grass  roots,  and  has  up  to  date  proven  a  wonder. 
The  mine  lay  immediately  across  the  trail  leading  to  Silver  City,  and 
had  been  crossed  and  recrossed  by  miners  and  prospectors  thousands 
of  times  in  the  past  twenty  years,  but  it  remained  to  be  discovered  by 
a  rancher,  who  at  the  time  could  hardly  distinguish  the  diflerenee 
between  a  piece  of  mineral  and  a  charcoal  deposit.  But,  he  was  sus- 
picious, and  as  subsequent  investigation  proved,  his  suspicion  was  well 
grounded.  This,  then,  in  common  with  many  other  noted  discoveries, 
bears  out  the  adage  usually  attributed  to  tender  feet,  and  in  this  instance 
the  wonderful  Texas  mine  was  the  result.  The  mine  until  quite  recently 
has  been  worked  spasmodically  by  the  crudest  kind  of  machinery,  yet 
under  that  system  it  has  paid  the  various  parties  engaged  in  working 
it  handsome  returns.  Under  its  present  efficient  management,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  latest  improved  machinery,  it  still  maintains  the  lead, 
and  has  proven  a  source  of  profit  to  its  present  owners.  The  shaft  has 
attained  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  the  bottom  shows  up  goo<l  ore  and  a 
strong  vein.  The  first  carload  of  machinery  for  the  new  mill  has  arrived 
and  is  being  put  into  place  rapidly.  The  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  40 
tons  daily.  The  ore  is  mostly  a  heavy  silver  sulphide,  freely  showing 
native,  and  carries  gold  in  paying  quantities. 

Lone  Mountain. — In  the  central  mining  district,  has  in  past  years 
produced  large  quantities  of  high  grade  silver  ore,  and,  at  the  present 
prices  of  silver,  continues  to  be  a  payer.  The  properties  are  only  being 
operated  in  a  small  way  at  present,  but  occasionally  surprisingly  rich 
pockets  of  ore  are  encountered.  Only  a  few  mines  are  being  worked 
now,  but  should  silver  ever  become  rehabilitated  or  ever  reach  90  cents, 
they  could  be  extensively  and  profitably  worked  on  a  large  scale. 

Carlisle, — But  little  has  been  done  for  the  past  two  years  in  this  once 
famous  gold  camp,  but  there  are  signs  of  its  rejuvenation.  The  exten- 
sive milling  plant  of  the  old  company,  once  the  finest  in  the  Territory) 
has  been  allowed  to  be  scattered,  many  of  the  more  valuable  parts  of 
the  machinery  having  been  disx>osed  of  during  the  different  manage- 
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ments.  "When  the  workings  had  attained  a  depth  of  650  feet,  and  water 
had  been  encountered  iu  great  quantities,  the  ore  was  found  to  be 
exceedingly  refractory,  and  various  schemes  were  devised  to  work  the 
mine  successfully,  but  all  of  no  avail,  and  the  company,  becoming  dis- 
heartened, abandoned  the  property  almost  entirely.  There  are  those, 
however,  miners  who  worked  on  the  claim  from  first  to  last,  who  insist 
on  declaring  that  the  mine  is  all  right  and  will  again  make  its  mark  as 
a  producer.  Numerous  other  properties,  all  more  or  less  noted,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  camp,  and  the  owners,  with  true  Western  grit,  propose 
to  stay  with  them  until  the  millennium  arrives  or  old  Carlisle  is  resur- 
rected from  oblivion, 

Oold  Hill. — Never  since  the  discovery  of  the  camp  in  1884  has  there 
been  so  little  activity  displayed  as  within  the  past  year.  The  mines 
are  as  good  as  ever,  if  not  better,  as  greater  depth  is  reached,  and  the 
claim  owners  are  as  sanguine  of  wealth  to-day  as  they  were  fourteen 
years  ago.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  camp  appears  to  be 
undergoing  a  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  experience  which,  apparently,  it 
is  difficult  to  shake  off. 

Turquoise. — Fourteen  miles  west  of  Silver  City,  on  the  east  slope  of 
the  Mangas  Valley,  are  situated,  in  the  foothiUs  of  the  Burro  Moun- 
tains, the  turquoise  mines  of  Grant  County. 

The  many  small  mountain  ranges  are  cut  deeply  by  water,  forming 
many  canyons.  These  ridges  were  originally  formed  by  granite,  the 
same  being  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica. 

To-day  the  rock  foriuiug  these  hills  would  not  be  called  granite,  the 
mica  having  disapi>eared  and  the  feldspar  decomposed  into  kaolin.  In 
this  rock  occur  several  zones  which  contain  the  turquoise.  They  are 
of  different  width,  the  size  above  forming  a  layer  of  from  12  to  30  feet 
in  thickness.  This  soil  is  unquestionably  the  result  of  decomposition 
of  organic  matter,  which  furnished  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  principal 
constituent  of  turquoise,  and  this  acid  penetrated  into  the  underlying 
rock,  filling  the  cavities  made  by  kaolin,  and  producing  turquoise. 

The  zones  or  veins  containing  turquoise  have  different  width,  strike, 
and  dip,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  regularity  about  it,  as  it  takes 
constant  prospecting  and  observation  to  find  the  proper  layers,  esi)e- 
cially  the  more  valuable  ones,  as  turquoise  is  valued  according  to  color 
and  hardness.  Since  times  unknown  dumps  have  existed .  in  these 
gulches  and  were  known  to  old  prospectors,  but  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  them,  as  no  ores  were  seen  near  by  and  turquoise  was  unknown. 
In  one  canyon  is  an  old  tunnel  and  dump  containing  earthenware, 
showing  conclusively  that  people  long  ago  must  have  mined  for  tur- 
quoise here. 

In  1890  the  present  Azure  Mining  Company  obtained  title  to  many 
claims  around  these  hills,  and  has  mined  since  then  steadily  witiiout 
interruption.  The  result  of  their  enterprise  is  unknown,  as  the  com- 
pany does  not  give  out  any  statements  regarding  finances.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  mines  pay  a  fair  profit,  as  the  management 
has  never  stopped  a  day  in  the  last  eight  years. 

The  mines  have  been  very  intelligently  opened  and  worked  by  the 
present  manager,  who  takes  great  pride  in  having  everything  in  the 
^t  possible  shape,  and  even  has  beautified  the  grounds  by  a  park  in 
that  desolate  country.  Around  the  groups  belonging  to  the  company  a 
Rreat  number  of  claims  have  been  located,  and  probably  in  the  course 
of  time  these  claimants  may  have  as  good  property  as  the  company. 

There  are  other  turquoise  properties  iu  the  Little  Hatchet  Mountains, 
iiear  the  camp  of  Ha^hita,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  profitably 
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worked,  but  at  the  present  writing  reliable  data  is  not  obtainable.  It 
is  known  for  a  fact,  however,  that  stones  to  (he  value  of  $20,0000  have 
been  extracted  and  that  valuable  stones  are  frequently  encountered, 
but  their  extent  is  not  generally  known  to  the  world  at  large. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  cattle  interests  of  Grant  County  are  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant feature  of  wealth,  amounting  as  they  do  to  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  yearly  to  the  thrifty  stock  grower.    Grant  County  is  by  far  in 
the  lead  of  any  other  section  of  the  Territory  in  this  important  indus- 
try.   The  shipments  for  a  number  of  years  past  have  been  unusually 
heavy,  that  of  1897  aggreerating  in  round  numbers  $750,000  in  value. 
Silver  City  is  the  largest  shipping  point  for  cattle  in  southern  Kew 
Mexico,  and  during  the  busy  season  the  festive  cowpun<*her  is  a  famil- 
iar sight  upon  the  streets.    The  stock  yards  south  of  the  city  are  large, 
easy  of  access,  and  sup])lied  with  all  the  modern  ctmveniences.    Stock 
from  all  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  county  ship  from  here, 
as  also  frequent  shipments  from  southern  Socorro  County.     The  Santa 
Fe  system  pays  special  attention  to  this  large  and  lucrative  branch  of 
their  business.    The  recent  rise  in  the  prices  for  beef  cattle,  incidental 
to  the  Hispano- American  war,  has  proven  an  incentive  to  stock  grow- 
ers^ and  they  are  consequently  giving  the  subject  of  better  beef  their 
stnctest  attention.    The  stock  cattle  of  this  immediate  vicinity  are  of 
a  high  grade,  and  the  profits  are  accordingly  great.    The  shipments  up 
to  date  this  year  have  been  enormous,  and  should  the  demand  keep 
pace  with  the  supply  the  year  1898  will  far  exceed  any  previous  record. 
Prices  have  been  the  very  best,  ranging  from  $18  to  $20,  and  $22  for  year- 
lings, twos  and  threes.   The  ranges,  both  mountain  aiid  valley,  are  excep- 
tionally good  this  year,  as  rains  have  been  abundant  and  cattle  had 
fared  well  during  the  winter  last  past.    Sheep  and  goats,  of  which  there 
are  quite  a  number  in  this  county,  have  proven  remunerative  to  their 
owners  as  food  producers,  while  the  wool  and  cashmere  fleeces  have 
been  disposed  of  at  fancy  figures.    The  stockmen  of  this  section  all  wear 
smiling  countenances,  and  some  of  them,  diamonds.    Their  bank  rolls 
have  increased  amazingly  during  the  past  six  months,  and  fall  sales 
promise  to  greatly  add  to  their  already  plethoric  purses.    Cattle  passed 
through  the  winter  well,  and  the  calf  crop  this  year  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  years.    The  outlook  is  decidedly  encouraging,  and 
the  stockmen  accordingly  in  happy  spirits. 

Hog  raising  has  hardly  as  yet  become  a  distinctive  industry,  although 
there  are  several  small  concerns  in  operation  in  the  Burro  MountainSj 
where  mast  is  plentiful.  A  few  farmers  along  the  Middle  Gila  who  raise 
corn  extensively,  and  who  have  no  immediate  market  for  their  crops, 
put  it  into  pork,  which  readily  brings  5  and  6  cents  per  pound  in  Silver 
City. 

There  are  a  few  extensive  horse  farms  in  the  county,  but  they  Bxe 
mostly  conducted  in  connection  with  the  cattle  ranches,  as  riding  ponies 
are  a  prime  necessity  to  the  cowman,  and  are  constantly  in  demand  to 
replace  worn  out  and  aged  stock. 

HOT  SPRINGS. 

There  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  county,  some  of  ^tich 
have  proven  to  possess  remarkable  medicinal  qualities.  The  celebrat^ 
Hudson  Hot  Spring,  located  about  midway  between  Silver  City  and 
Deming,  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  und  Santa  Fe  Baiht>ady 
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has  already  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  registers  142^  F.,  and  is  almost  a  sure 
cure  for  rheumatism,  blood  and  kidney  diseases,  and  various  other 
complaints. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  during  the 
summer  months  no  more  delightful  pleasure  resort  can  be  found  in  the 
country. 

The  Gila  Hot  Springs,  50  miles  north  of  Silver  City,  are  much  sought 
for  their  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  accommodations  are  not  as  good  as 
they  might  be.  Camping,  hunting,  and  fishing  parties  to  the  higher 
Mogollon  country  frequently  make  this  a  stopping  place,  and  the  l^ies 
of  the  party  enjoy  themselves  here  while  the  men  folks  go  up  into  the 
mountains  after  large  game,  which  can  be  found  in  abundance. 

Agriculture. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Grant  County  are  but  little  developed, 
and  yet  the  area  under  cultivation  would  supj)ly  an  abundance  of  food 
products  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  if  properly  managed  and 
cared  for.  The  principal  agricultural  section  of  the  county  at  present 
is  on  the  Mimbres  River,  a  small  stream  situated  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  county.  There  are  now  about  20,000  acres  under  cultivation 
upon  this  stream,  which  furnishes  the  water  for  irrigation.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  which  will  store  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate  100,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in  the  West,  which 
lie  just  below  the  site  chosen  for  the  main  dam.  The  company  is  com- 
X)08cd  of  Chicago  capitalists,  and  is  known  as  the  Rio  Mimbres  Dam 
and  Irrigation  Company,  with  C.  L.  Wuelff  as  resident  manager.  The 
company  now  has  a  lesser  experiniental  irrigation  system  at  work  and 
has  1,(K)0  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  Here  there  is  found  the  first 
producing  canaigre  farm  in  the  United  States.  The  cultivation  of  this 
crop  is  bound  to  soon  prove  a  profitable  and  extensive  industry,  as  it 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  valley  of  the  Mimbres  produces 
canaigre  of  superior  quality  to  that  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  poorest  of  the  many  8am])les  analyzed  for  the  Rio  Mimbres 
Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  ^ave  returns  of  30  per  cent  of  tannic 
properties,  while  the  canai^^re  tubers  grown  in  other  localities  give  11 
to  2')  per  cent  of  tannic  values.  This  company  has  200  acres  in  canaigre. 
A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Calilornia  Canaigre  and  FiXtra<*.t 
Company,  an  English  com]>any,  for  the  sale  of  the  entire  product  at  $0 
per  ton  for  the  green  tubers,  the  purchasers  to  dig,  dry,  and  stick  the 
product,  the  farmer  to  furnisli  teams  for  plowing  up  the  tubers  and 
to  transport  them  to  the  railroad  when  dried,  ready  for  shipment.  As 
the  canaigre  tuber  at  two  year's  growth  produces  12  tons  per  acre,  it  is 
plain  that  a  canaigre  crop  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  is  obtained  with 
less  labor  than  is  generally  expended  on  other  crops  which  give  any- 
thing near  as  good  cash  returns. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards  upon  the  Mimbres  pro- 
ducing fruit  of  superior  quality,  the  peaches  and  apples  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  those  raised  in  the  States,  as  in  tact  many  carloads  of 
apples  especially  have  been  shipped  to  the  East  and  to  Arizona.  Fruit 
grown  in  the  foothills  of  the  Mimbres  Mountains  may  have  equals  else- 
where, but  superior  it  would  be  difficult  to  encounter.  Of  the  smaller 
fruits  and  berries  an  abundance  is  raised,  so  much  so  that  the  home 
market  is  continually  glutted.  A  fortune  awaits  the  happy  man  who, 
having  the  means,  has  tne  business  foresight  to  erect  a  canning  plant 
in  that  neighborhood. 
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On  the  Gila  River,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Silver  City,  there  are 
about  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  one-fifth  of  which  is  operated  by 
the  Gila  Farm  Company,  which,  besides  raising  all  of  everything 
required  for  home  consumption,  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits  of  the 
finest  grades  obtainable  anywhere.  A  small  apiary  on  this  farm  pro- 
duces 10  tons  of  honey  annually.  With  storage  reservoirs  and  dam 
properly  constructed  the  area  of  tillable  land  along  the  Gila  could  be 
increased  to  50,000  acres. 

aUADALOUPB  COUNTY. 

Guadaloupe  County,  the  banner  grazing  county  of  the  Territory,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  the  very  finest  f<»r  settle- 
ment, offers  unexcelled  opportunities  to  the  home  seeker.  Almost  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  this  county,  embracing  part  of  the  so-called 
Staked  Plains,  is  covered  with  the  finest  of  grama  grass.  Water  is 
found  here  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  it  needs  only  the  mas- 
ter hand  of  man  to  create  a  veritable  paradise. 

As  a  sheep  country  Guadaloupe  County  is  in  the  lead  of  all.  The 
finest  improved  Merino  herds  are  found  here,  and  the  wool  produced  is 
without  doubt  the  best  in  quality  and  strength  of  staple.  Next  to  the 
sheep  industry  comes  that  of  the  cattle,  both  of  which  are  successfully 
carried  on  here. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  Guadaloupe  County  are  alfalfa,  fruit,  and 
cereals.  Apples  and  pears  raised  here  excel  in  flavor  and  size  similar 
fruit  raised  in  California. 

As  yet  little  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  irrigation  enterprises. 
In  this  direction  most  excellent  opportunities  are  offered,  especially  at 
Fort  Sumner,  where  12,000  acres  of  land  could  be  irrigated  at  nominal 
cost. 

Puerto  de  Luna  is  the  county  seat  of  Guadaloupe  County;  has  a 
$20,000  court-house,  four  good  stores,  and  other  modern  buildings. 
The  elevation  is  4,000  feet;  the  situation  is  in  an  extremely  picturesque 
valley  on  the  Pecos  River;  the  climate  is  mild  and  delightful  in  the 
winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer. 

The  mineral  land  found  embraces  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  iron. 
The  coal  found  is  of  good  quality. 

Oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  timothy  are  chiefly  grown,  and  the  ranch 
houses  for  live  stock  raising  are  numerous.  This  locality  of  New 
Mexico  is  especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  horses. 

As  a  health  resort  this  locality  has  become  famous.  The  scenic 
effects  are  grand.  The  country  is  wild  and  broken,  and  much  game 
abounds,  including  bear  and  deer,  while  the  streams  are  literally  alive 
with  the  finest  mountain  trout,  running  as  high  as  5  pounds  in  weight. 

Splendid  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  and  mesas,  and  the  timber 
industry  is  an  important  one. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  following  data  was  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Pritchard: 
Lincoln  County  extends  from  a  point  north  of  the  base  line  of  the  Territory  Bonth 
to  the  State  of  Texa«.  The  connty  is  one  of  the  large  counties  of  the  Territory,  ana 
within  its  boundaries  it  contains  both  mountains  and  prairies.  The  most  prominent 
ranges  are  the  White  Mountains,  El  Capitan  Mountains,  Whit«  Oak  Mountains,  the 
Jicarilla  Mountains,  and  a  portion  of  the  Sacrauiento  Mountains.  Tliere  is  a  popn- 
lation  of  about  10,000  in  this  county,  devoted  to  horticultural,  agricultural,  paetow 
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and  mining  interests.  The  monntainous  section  of  the  county,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  is  well  watered.  In  the  White  Mountain  range  there  are  a  number  of 
perpetual  streams  that  flow  the  year  through,  and  upon  which  are  many  prosperous 
farms.  The  Rui  Doso,  the  Tularosa,  the  Bonito,  and  tiie  Hondo  are  a  few  of  the 
streams  that  flow  fh>m  this  range  of  mountains.  The  mountains  themselves  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  Territory,  and,  besides  furuishing  many  streams  of  water, 
are  well  timbered.  It  is  within  this  range  that  the  Mescalero- Apache  Reservation  is 
located,  and  on  the  Rio  Bonito,  among  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountain  range,  Is 
also  located  Port  Stanton,  where  the  Government  for  many  years  kept  its  troops 
quartered.  Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sightH  in  the  whole  Territory.  An  effort  has 
been  recently  made  in  Congress  to  pass  this  fort  and  improvements  to  a  society  of 
physicians  to  be  converted  into  a  sanatorium.  The  locality  is  recommended  for  inva- 
lidSy  and  especially  for  those  who  are  suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles,  as  being  a 
place  well  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  health. 

El  Capitan  range  is  also  splendidly  watered  and  timbered.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  this 
range,  on  the  north  side,  that  the  £1  Capitan  Land  and  Cattle  Company  is  located 
and  where  it  is  said  they  have  about  40,000  head  of  cattle. 

The  Sacramento  range,  a  large  portion  of  which  lies  in  the  countv  of  Donna  Ana, 
is  also  a  magnificently  timbei^  and  watered  country.  Several  bne  streams  flow 
from  this  range,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ;  those  flowing  to  the  east  emptying 
into  the  Pecos  and  those  flowing  to  the  west  sinking  int>o  the  sands  of  the  plains. 
It  is  into  this  range  of  mountains,  from  the  west  side,  that  th«i  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway  Company  has  recently  constructed  a  branch  road.  The  Peuasco 
country,  leading  fh>m  this  range  to  the  east,  is  a  fine  agricultural  country.  Along 
the  streams  of  tnis  section  are  many  prosperous  farmers. 

FARMING. 

The  principal  streams  upon  which  farming  is  carried  on  are  the  Rni  Doso,  Tnla- 
rosa,  BoDito,  and  Hondo.  Fine  crops  are  produced  upon  these  streams  every  year. 
There  is  probably  no  country  that  produces  a  better  class  of  fruit,  especially  apples 
and  the  hardier  fruits,  than  these  valleys.  The  fruits  of  the  Coe  Brothers,  on  the 
Rai  Doso,  are  noted  far  and  wide  for  their  flavor  and  quality,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  Lincoln  Connty  will  be  noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  peaches  and 
apples,  as  well  as  other  fruits  it  can  produce. 

PASTORAL. 

The  prairies  that  sweep  down  from  these  mountain  ranges,  embracing  thousands 
upon  tnonsands  of  acres  of  land,  are  covered  with  the  finest  grasses  in  the  world. 
The  grama  grass  is  conceded  by  stockmen  to  be  the  most  nutritious  ^rass  that 
grows  uf>on  the  prairies.  Lincoln  County  has  no  equal  in  the  Territory  in  respect 
to  this  kind  of  grass.  The  country  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  covered  with  it,  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  are  rolling  in  fat.  This  county  is  a  stockman's  paradise,  and  the 
stock  raiser  here  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  Sheep  have  more  than  doubled 
their  value  to  their  owners  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  and  the  name 
may  be  aaid  of  the  owners  of  cattle  in  this  county.  The  ranges  are  not  overstocked, 
as  they  are  in  some  localities,  and,  as  a  consequence,  live  stock  are  generally  in  a  good 
condition  the  year  through. 

MINES. 

But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  most  important  interest  in  this  county  is  the  mining 
industry.  The  reputation  of  Lincoln  County  for  rich  mines  is  not  confined  to  the 
Territory.  It  abounds  in  rich  coal  fields  and  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  but  the 
prevailing  precious  metal  is  gold.  The  White  Mountains,  El  Capitan  Mountains, 
the  White  Oaks  Mountains,  the  Jicarilla  Mountains,  and  the  GallinaH  ran^e  are  one 
vast  field  of  dereloped  and  undeveloped  mineral  wealth.  Probably  the  most  won- 
derftU  mineral  deposit  of  gold  ore  in  the  Territory  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hopeful 
inine,  on  the  Rio  Bonito,  in  the  White  Mountains.  Here  is  an  ore  shoot  that  takes 
Ui  a  large  portion  of  the  side  of  a  mountain.  The  extent  of  the  ore  is  so  great,  that 
JD  niiniug  it  the  rock  Is  quarried  rather  than  removed  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
mining.  It  is  free-milling,  and  although  the  rock  is  not  high-grade  ore,  yet  its 
▼olume  is  so  great  that  as  a  mining  proposition  it  is  considered  one  of  the  big  prop- 
erties of  the  connty.  Then,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  there  are  the  American, 
Helen  Rae,  and  other  mines  near  the  town  of  Nogal  that  have  developed  into  ricn 
^ines.  Seventeen  miles  north  of  these  mines  is  the  famous  gold-mining  camp  of 
jj  bite  Oaks.  Whohasnotheardof  the  Old  Abe  mine,  of  the  North  and  South  Home- 
'^^e  mines,  the  Little  Mac,  and  other  mines  at  White  Oaks,  the  great  bullion  pro- 
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dncersf  Millions  have  been  produced  by  these  mines,  and  yet  the  camp  has  only  made 
a  beginning.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  will  make  another  Cripple  Creek,  as  an  ore 
producer,  of  the  White  Oaks  country.  North  of  White  Oaks  10  miles  are  the  famous 
J  icarilla  gold  placers.  There  are  no  placer  fields  in  New  Mexico  so  rich  as  they. 
A  country  from  10  to  15  square  miles  is  a  field  of  gold ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of 
this  Territory  contains  rich  placer  dirt,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  rnnning  water  in  that  vicinity,  aud  that  mining  is  done  with  dry  washers  and 
by  hauling  water  a  loug  distance,  immense  wealth  is  taken  iProm  this  locality  every 
year.  One  of  the  new  enterprises  of  Lincoln  County,  now  being  matured,  involves 
the  piping  of  water  from  £1  Capitan  Mountains,  already  relerr^  to,  a  distance  of 
22  miles,  to  these  placers.  When  that  is  accomplished,  it  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
placer  mining  in  Lincoln  County,  for  it  is  certain  that  millious  of  dollars  in  placer 
gold  will  be  taken  from  these  diggings  when  water  is  placed  upon  the  grounds. 

Lincoln  County  otters  great  inducements  in  all  lines  of  industries,  oi  which  it  has 
so  many.  The  coming  of  a  new  railroad;  the  opening  of  so  many  valuable  mines; 
the  discovery  of  such  vast  coal  fields,  containing  the  oest  quality  of  coal,  and  the 
revival  of  the  live-stock  industry  insure  for  Lincoln  County  a  prosperous  future. 

MORA  county/ 

The  county  of  Mora,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Union  County,  on  the 
north  by  Colfax,  on  the  south  by  San  Miguel,  and  on  the  west  by  Eio 
Arriba  and  Taos  counties,  has  an  area  of  over  2,000  square  miles,  con- 
sisting of  well-watered  and  as  fertile  and  productive  agricultural  and 
horticultural,  as  well-grassed  pastoral,  as  rich  mineral,  and  as  densely 
wooded  timber  lands  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  locality  in  the  great 
Southwest. 

A  choice  of  remunerative  occupation  is  offered  to  either  the  farmer, 
gardener,  or  stockman;  or,  should  the  home  seeker  prefer  to  prospect 
for  mineral  or  be  a  lumberman,  he  can  find  among  the  mountain  ranges 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  on  Government  land,  free  and 
open  to  all  coiners,  sufficient  inducement  for  that  necessary  labor  which 
accumulates  wealth  in  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
hills  or  in  felling  the  giants  of  the  forest. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  county,  all  public  domain,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  stock  raising.  The  great  plains  lying  between  Union  County 
and  Red  River  support  nu in erous  herds  of  sheep,  aggregating  hundreds 
of  thousands,  during  all  the  year.  This  immense  stock  range  is  well 
watered,  and,  with  sufticieiit  shelter  afforded  by  the*  many  brakes  aud 
canyons,  comes  near  to  being  the  stoc'iman's  ide;il  of  what  a  summer 
and  winter  range  should  be.  The  grass  is  black  grama,  well  known 
to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  all  grasses. 

From  Red  River  westward  the  country  is  broken  by  cedar-clad  hills 
and  open  parks  and  glades;  is  dotted  with  picturesque  stock  rancLes 
and  small  farms  until  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mora  River  is  reached  at 
Cherry  Valley,  from  which  point  to  thejiead  waters  of  that  river  large 
tracts  of  land  are  farmed,  and  all  under  irrigation  systems,  yielding 
heavy  crops  of  alfalfa,  the  princi])al  forage  plant  grown.  Other  crops 
successfully  raised  are  nieadow  hay,  oats,  wheat,  corn,  and  in  fact  all 
small  grains  give  a  greater  return  per  acre  in  bushels,  and  many  more 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  than  any  of  the  famous  wheat  or  corn  States. 

From  Watrous  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Mora  County,  on  all 
the  streams  and  throughout  all  the  man)'  beautiful  valleys,  very  large 
amounts  of  grain  and  hay  are  annually  harvested.  Las  Vegas,  in  San 
Miguel  County,  is  as  yet,  and  has  been  for  decades,  the  principal  mar- 
ket and  distributing  point  for  all  crops  raise<l  in  the  upper  Mora  and 
tributary  valleys,  as  well  as  the  receiving  and  distributing  point  for  all 
materia]  timbers  useH  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway) 
and  sent  for  hundreds  of  miles,  north  aud  south,  over  its  line« 
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The  town  of  Mora  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  valleys,  thickly  populated  with  prosperous  and  industrious 
inhabitants,  tlie  visible  evidence  of  whose  labor  contributes  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large,  aud  with  the 
remarkable  result  that  not  less  than  40,000  wagon  lo^s  of  products  of 
tbe  farm  and  forest,  and  of  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  etc., 
are  exported  and  imported  annually. 

As  yet  railroad  communication  between  Mora  and  the  outside  world 
is  lacking,  but  recently  there  has  been  incorporated  the  Las  Vegas, 
Mora  and  Taos  Railway  Company,  with  principal  office  at  Las  Vegas, 
which  intends  to  link  those  towns  named  in  its  title  and  bring  them 
into  close  connection  by  means  of  a  standard-gauge  electric  railway, 
thus  giving  to  Mora  all  the  advantages  of  being  practically  on  a  trans- 
continentaJ  line,  through  Las  Vegas,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Eailway  as  a  gateway.  The  early  construction  of  this  line  is 
almost  an  assured  fact. 

The  opportunities  for  investment  in  Mora  County  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  Eocky  Mountain  regions.  To  either  the  large  or  small  capitalist, 
the  millionaire  or  the  "man  with  the  hoe,"  there  are  presented  open- 
ings for  the  safe  employment  of  money  which  will  in  manifold  manner 
repay  all  judicious  outlays. 

With  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  will  immediately  fol- 
low the  installation  of  immense  beet-sugar  refineries,  canning  establish- 
ments, flour  and  oatmeal  mills,  saw  and  planing  mills,  and  various 
other  important  industries,  raw  material  for  which  will  come  from  the 
surrounding  country.  One  item  alone,  i.  e.,  peas,  will  furnish  to  a  can- 
nery over  1,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  equal  to  as  many  cans  as  pounds, 
and  of  as  fine  a  quality  and  delicious  a  flavor  as  any  imported  French 
X>eas.  The  Mora  pea  can  be  bought  for  1  cent  per  pound,  and  it  requires 
but  little  arithmetical  effort  to  figure  between  the  cost  and  profit  on  an 
article  at  1  cent  per  pound  for  raw  material  and  25  to  30  cents  per  can 
for  the  merchantable  product.  Beans  in  great  quantities  are  also 
grown  in  all  the  valleys  of  western  Mora  County,  and  they  will 
assuredly  prove  an  additional  industry  to  that  of  canning  peas,  espe- 
cially as  the  New  Mexico  market  is  now  clamoring  for  both  of  them.  A 
very  heavy  export  busiuess  can  be  transacted,  and  both  canned  peas 
and  beans  will  readily  sell  in  all  eastern  cities. 

The  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company  has  successftilly  proven  the  entire 
suitability  of  the  Mora  Valley  soil  for  sugar  beets,  and  last  year  (1897) 
planted  a  small  tract  which  produced  the  astonishing  tonnage  of  22 
tons  per  acre,  which  on  analyses  made  by  the  chief  chemist  at  the  Ter- 
ritorial agricultural  station  at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  and  by  the  chief 
chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  showed, 
respectively,  19.7  per  cent  aud  19.4  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter  per 
ton  of  beets.  The  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company  has  a  standing  offer  to 
supply  the  crop  oft'  not  less  than  3^)00  acres  of  beets  for  a  first-class 
refinery  located  anywhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ranch,  which 
would  be  two-thirds  the  tonnage  required  by  a  100,000-ton  plant.  The 
tonnage  lacking  for  such  an  establishment  can  easily  be  furnished  in 
close  proximity,  aud  an  exceptional  opportunity  is  hereby  opened  to 
large  capital  to  come  and  invest. 

The  amount  of  oats  annually  raised  in  the  upper  Mora  Valley  alone 
often  exceeds  10,000,000  pounds,  while  of  wheat  2,000,000  pounds  is 
regarded  as  only  a  moderate  yield.    The  following  figures  are  taken 
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from  the  books  of  merchants  at  Mora,  and  set  forth  the  exports  and 
imports  of  that  town  only,  for  last  year: 

Wheat pounds..  2,500,000 

Oat« do 8,000,000 

Corn do 500,000 

Hay do 2,000,000 

Alfalfa do 1,000,000 

Sheep head..       100,000 

Wool pounds..       500,000 

Peas  and  beanB -. do 2,000.000 

Lumber square  feet..  2,000,000 

Piles linear  feet..       200,000 

Railroad  ties 200,000 

Cattle bead..  2,000 

Imports  of  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  etc pounds..  4, 100,000 

But  in  this  connection  it  is  only  just  and  right  to  state  that  the  area 
of  land  actually  under  the  plow  is  but  a  mere  patch  compared  to  the 
whole  area  of  the  couuty,  which  statement  is  necessary  to  explain  what 
would  otherwise  appear  an  extreme  paucity  of  agricultural  products. 
There  are  at  least  500,000  acres  of  rich  lands  lying  idle  and  unculti- 
vated, all  of  which  can  be  put  under  irrigation  systems  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mora,  Eio  de  laCasa,  Sapello,  Manuelites,  Cebolla,  Coyote,  Eito, 
Agua  ^egra  rivers,  and  several  minor  streams,  all  of  which  rivers  and 
streams  carry  strong  heads  of  never-failing  water. 

Fruits  of  all  the  hardier  varieties  grow  both  wild  and  in  orchards  in 
extravagant  i)rotusion;  they  also  otter  special  inducements  for  the 
establishment  of  preserving  or  canuing  works. 

In  minerals  the  various  sorts  in  constant  demand  for  smelting  pur- 
poses ^re  abundant.  Some  of  the  finest  ^>ecimen8  of  copper  ore  ever 
brought  forth  from  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  to  be 
obtained  in  western  Mora  County.  There  is  also  gold-bearing  ore,  iron, 
galena,  and  other  sorts  awaiting  exploitation  and  intelligent  work  of 
the  prospector  and  miner  to  show  their  extent. 

Coal  of  a  semianthracite  character  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
apparently  inexhaustible  measures  which  are  of  suflficient  thickness 
and  of  such  excellence  as  to  establish  their  commercial  value  beyond 
all  peradventure.  When  railroad  transportation  has  been  provided, 
Mora  County  coal  will  become  known  all  over  the  West  as  a  strong 
competitor  in  "black  diamonds"  with  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Mora  County  is  not  less  than  17,000  souls.  Its 
assessed  valuation  is  about  $1,200,000,  being  probably  only  one-third 
of  the  actual  value. 

The  altitude  runs  from  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  to  10,000  feet,  or 
perhaps  a  little  higher  on  the  mountain  peaks. 

The  climate  is  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  northern  part  or  plateau 
land  of  New  Mexico,  and  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  for  counteracting  and  curing  all  sorts  of  pulmonary 
complaints. 

The  scenery  in  the  mountains  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the 
Swiss  Alps  by  those  people  who  have  seen  both. 

The  hunter's  paradise  and  the  fisherman's  ideal  for  trout  fishing  w 
here  to  be  found;  the  many  mountain  streams  abound  in  speckled 
beauties,  while  game,  both  feathered  and  furred,  small  and  large,  roams 
the  hills  on  all  sides. 

The  home  seeker  can  purchase  lands  already  under  cultivation  for 
$20  per  acre  and  upward.  Farming  pays  when  such  lands  will  readily 
and  constantly  yield  50  bushels,  or  3,000  pounds,  of  wheat  per  acre, 
which  is  now  selling  on  the  ground  at  1 J  cents  per  pound,  and  never 
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less  than  1  cent,  with  a  surety  of  no  failures  in  crop  on  account  of 
irrigation. 

Many  other  farm  products  are  raised  in  this  county,  and  of  late  years 
potatoes  have  been  most  successfully  grown ;  so  much  so  as  to  enter 
into  active  competition  with  both  California  and  Greeley,  Colo.,  bulbs 
in  the  home  markets. 

Vegetables  of  almost  every  known  variety  are  grown  throughout  all 
the  valleys  and  on  all  the  farms  in  Mora  County.  Cabbages  of  40  to  50 
X>ounds  weight,  as  solid  and  sound  as  can  be  imagined,  are  common 
results  of  tbe  gardener's  toil.  The  soil  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes,  lettuces,  and  garden 
truck  of  all  sorts  attains  speedy  maturity,  taking  the  place  of  and  driv- 
ing out  of  local  markets  all  importations  of  vegetables  from  better 
known  parts  of  the  West,  on  account  of  the  superior  flavor  of  the  home- 
raised  article.  Celery  flourishes  in  this  county;  large  quantities  can 
be  raised  for  export  in  addition  to  meeting  local  demand. 

In  natural  but  as  yet  undeveloped  resources,  Mora  County  can  pro- 
duce a  great  and  varied  abundance.  Excellent  clay  for  brickmaking, 
red  and  white  sandstone,  limestone,  products  of  the  forest,  white  pine, 
red  and  white  spruce,  cedar  of  sufficient  growth  for  electric,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  poles,  and  many  other  trees  of  commercial  value  all  grow 
in  greiit  quantity  and  of  remarkable  thriftiness. 

There  is  enough  timber  in  western  Mora  County  to  build  a  railroad 
round  the  earth ;  enough  white  spruce  to  supply  a  very  extensive  paper 
mill,  or  several  of  them,  with  raw  material  for  years  to  come.  There  is 
coal  in  endless  amount  for  fuel  for  manufactories,  canneries,  beet  sugar 
refineries,  etc.,  and  raw  product  sufficient  to  supply  their  demands  and 
keep  them  steadily  in  operation  from  the  very  moment  they  are  ready 
to  commence. 

Excellent  natural  wagon  roads,  kept  in  good  repair,  cover  the  couiity 
with  a  regular  network.  All  means  of  travel  and  transportation  is 
now  maintained  by  vehicles  only,  except  where  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  cuts  across  the  county  from  Wagon  Mound  to 
Watrous,  some  40  miles  of  line. 

There  is  no  county  in  New  Mexico  which  presents  so  diversified  a 
field  for  the  safer  employment  of  capital  in  large  or  small  sums  than 
Mora  does.  Good  management,  abundantly  aided  by  fertile  soil,  per- 
manent water  for  irrigation,  and  intelligent  farming,  will  produce 
almost  incredible  results;  the  land  requires  no  artificial  fertilizer,  as 
the  water  used  in  irrigating  attends  to  renewing  the  soil  every  year, 
or  just  as  often  as  irrigation  is  given  the  lands  and  crop. 

To  first  realize  and  afterwards  appreciate  what  Mora  County  can 
show  and  offer  to  the  world,  personal  inspection  and  investigation  are 
absolutely  necessary,  as  its  most  fruitful  portions  and  choicest  locations 
lie  remote  from  the  present  railway  and  are  not  seen  or  even  heard  of 
outside  their  immediate  environs. 

BIO   ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Eio  Arriba  County  lies  between  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  San 
Juan,  and  Bernalillo,  and  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Colorado  on  the 
north.  Its  area  is  about  4,500,000  acres,  of  which  over  2,000,000  acres 
are  available  for  farming  and  pasturing  purposes,  agriculture  and 
stock  raising  being  the  occupation  of  seven-tenths  of  the  population, 
which,  according  to  the  last  official  census,  is  11,534,  although  a  recent 
estimate  places  it  at  18^500. 
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EDUCATION. 

Th6  county  of  Rio  Arriba  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  public  schools 
than  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  are  well  conducted  and 
largely  attended.  There  are  43  school  districts  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  1,201,  and  an  average  attendance  of  623  males  and  400  females. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county 
seat,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000,  a  good  court-house,  modem-built 
jail,  three  good  stores,  and  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  The  other  principal  towns,  which  are  all  thriving,  are  El 
Rito,  Chama,  and  Monero,  the  last  being  a  coal-mining  town. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  wholly,  there  being  no  less  than  40,000  acres 
of  land  under  ditch. 

There  are  two  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile  valleys,  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  the  vast  strip  of  land  along  the  Chama  River  Irom 
its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande,  3  miles  above  Espanola. 
These  are  the  fruit  regions  of  this  county,  and  the  water  for  irrigation 
of  the  fruit  lands  is  furnished  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  Chama  rivers. 

BONING. 

The  mining  industry  is  also  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Rio  Arriba 
County.  Rich  galena  ore  has  been  found,  running  $40  in  silver  and 
30  per  cent  in  lead,  within  8  miles  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road, which  railrbad  crosses  the  county  of  Rio  Arriba  in  its  northern 
part  from  east  to  west.  Gold  has  been  discovered  at  Tierra  Amarilla 
in  good  paying  quantities;  copper  and  coal,  very  rich,  have  been  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Abiquiu,  in  this  county.  All  along  the  Chama 
River  gold  placers  in  large  and  paying  quantities  have  been- discovered; 
also  on  the  Chama  River  near  Abiquiu,  covering  an  area  of  l(i,000 
acres.  There  are  now  three  mining  districts,  i.  e..  Good  Hope,  Eureka 
Gulch,  and  the  Headstone  within  the  county,  which  ar^  considered  by 
mining  experts  equal  in  rich  ores  to  the  famous  Creede  district  of 
Colorado. 

VALUATIONS. 

The  value  of  property  is  $856,822.  There  are  1,550  cattle,  valued  at 
$13,002;  127,869  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  $103,725.85;  1,082  horses, 
valued  at  $14,023,  and  67  mules,  valued  at  $1,571. 


Fruit  of  the  finest  flavor  is  grown  in  this  county,  is  free  from  defect, 
and  is  very  abundant 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

Santa  Fe  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  Territory,  but  by  rea- 
son of  its  position  on  railroads,  the  size  of  the  towns  within  its  bounda- 
ries, and  the  fact  that  the  city  by  the  same  name  is  the  Territorial 
capital,  it  occupies  the  first  place  of  importance  among  all  the  counties 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  New  Mexico. 

Geographically  the  county  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  Territory 
from  east  to  west,  with  the  northern  line  on  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  extends  south  a  distance  of  72  miles,  or  somewhat  below 
the  thirty-fifth  degree.  It  is  30  miles  wide,  and  has  a  total  area  of 
1,498,600  acres,  of  which  975,000  are  irrigable,  arable,  or  fit  for  pasture. 
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Gnie  Bio  Grande  Eiver  flows  through  the  northwest  corner  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest,  and  namerons  smaller  streams,  tributaries 
of  the  Eio  Grande,  complete  the  natural  water  system.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  runs  through  the  center  of  the  county 
east  and  west,  and  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Bailroad  enters  from 
the  north  and  runs  south  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  terminating  at  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe.  These  lines  of  railroad  give  eastern  connections  and 
furnish  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  ranches,  orchards,  and  mines. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified.  Mountains, 
valleys,  and  mesas  break  the  contours.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the 
main  range  of  the  Bockies  breaks  the  winds  from  the  vast  prairies  to 
the  northeast  and  exerts  a  great  influence  over  the  climate,  rendering 
the  summers  cool  and  the  winters  mild.  To  the  west  the  lofby  heights 
of  the  Jemez  and  the  Valle  mountains  serve  the  purpose  in  fending  the 
valleys  from  the  winds  and  storms  from  the  northwest.  The  altitude 
varies  from  5,000  feet  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  to  7,000 
feet  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  In  the  valleys  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
wondrous,  and  when  placed  under  irrigation  produces  bountiful  crops; 
the  mesas  provide  forage  for  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep;  while  the 
mountains  are  filled  with  gold  and  other  valuable  metals  and  semi- 
precious stones. 

WATER  AND  IRRIGATING. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  the  Bio  Grande  Biver  furnishes  a 
never-failing  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  valley 
lands,  and  a  failure  of  crops  is  something  unheard  of.  In  the  Santa  Fe 
Valley  the  average  flow  of  the  Santa  Fe  Biver  is  suflicient  to  supply 
every  need  of  a  dense  population,  but  on  account  of  the  rapid  fall  of 
the  land  flood  waters  soon  run  out  of  the  stream  and  are  lost.  The 
one  great  need  of  the  vaUey  is  storage  reservoirs  in  which  to  catch  this 
waste  and  reserve  it  for  the  dry  seasons.  One  large  reservoir  has  been 
completed  with  a  capacity  sufficient  to  irrigate  not  less  than  5,000 
acres,  but  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  lands  that  are  not 
yet  under  ditch.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  the  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  will  be  under  water. 
A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  the  matter  of  irrigation  the  past  year 
by  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets, 
which  have  met  with  flattering  success. 

HORTICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Horticulture  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Espanola  Valley,  iu  and 
around  Santa  Fe,  at  Tesuque,  and  in  the  different  valleys  where  water 
can  be  put  on  the  land,  large  orchards  have  been  set  out  and  many  of 
them  are  in  bearing.  The  first  attempt  to  grow  fruits  was  made  by  the 
Bight  Beverend  Bishop  Lamy  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  results  of  his 
efforts  in  that  line  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  raised  can  not  be  excelled  by  even  the  far-famed  products  of  Cali- 
fornia, and,  wherever  shown,  Santa  Fe  County  fruits  have  carried  off 
the  prizes  against  all  competitors.  The  varieties  grown  with  the 
greatest  success  are  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  nectarines, 
quinces,  and  all  kinds  of  berries;  nuts  of  different  kinds  also  do  well. 
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drapes  are  grown  to  some  extent,  bat  on  account  of  the  altitude  d 
attain  that  perfection  which  accompanies  their  culture  on  lower  li 
Wheat,  oats,  corn,  sugar  beets,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  a] 
alleys  with  success.  In  the  Espanola  Valley  wheat  is  the  prir 
rop,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  grown  is  equal  to  that  of  any  cou 

SUGAR   BKKT  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  success  in  growing  sugar  beets  in  the  Pecos  Valley  the  pasi 
ears  led  to  the  thought  that  beets  might  be  raised  in  Santa  Fe  Coi 
^nd  early  in  the  present  year  seed  was  set^ured  and  distributed  ai 
L  number  of  the  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  county  for  the  pui 
►f  testing  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  that  vegetabU 
s  now  late  enough  in  the  season  to  know  the  results  of  the  experin 
aade  in  this  work.  Every  anticipation  has  been  realized.  The  1 
lot  only  attain  the  desired  size,  but  the  yield  is  enormous.  Whil 
analysis  for  the  per  cent  of  sugar  contained  has  been  made,  there 
[uestion  but  it  will  equal  that  of  the  beets  grown  in  the  Pecos  Vj 
rhich  is  over  18  per  cent. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  there  is,  as  has  already  been  st 
tn  unfailing  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  large  bodies  of  land,  and 
[uestion  does  not  enter  into  the  proposition  in  the  valley  along  th< 
Trande  River.     In  the  Santa  Fe  Valley  water  has  been  provider 
1,000  acres,  and  the  exx)enditure  of  a  comparatively  small  amoui 
Qoney  will  furnish  water  fornnore  than  double  tl 
►e  of  interest  to  here  state  what  ^^,000  acres  plai 
oward  the  upbuilding  of  a  city  like  Santa  Fe,  anc 
advantages  of  the  city  as  a  point  at  which  to  loca 

The  average  yield  of  3,000  acres  of  beets,  at  a 
10,000  tons,  worth  at  the  factory,  at  a  fair  price,  i: 
en  ting  labor.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  is  so  situate 
lifterent  crops  can  be  handled  by  a  factory  locate 
sarly-grown  beets,  grown  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valle 
Ltchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road,  could  be  ti< 
>r  later  maturing  crop  from  the  ^^ame  valley  to  the 
^nd  Rio  Grande  road,  while  the  last  and  latest  c 
he  Santa  Fe  Valley.  This  method  of  raising  anci 
entral  point  would  furnish  a  season's  supply  suflQ 
Qore  than  the  average  French  or  German  capacit; 
Dng  as  any  California  "campaign." 

One  important  feature  of  beet  culture  is  abundj 
ecured  just  when  needed.  In  that  respect  the  cc 
advantageous  position.  The  necessary  labor  is  aire 
11  through  the  year.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  th 
»e  found  all  the  necessary  conditions  combined  a 
rater,  sunshine,  and  labor — for  the  successful 
»eets  and  sugar  made  therefrom.  All  tliat  is  la 
,nd  from  present  indications  it  is  safe  to  predi< 
ears,  possibly  within  the  next  twelve  months,  t 
»eet8  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  will  constitute 
f  revenue  of  the  county. 

MINERALS  AND  MINES. 

In  minerals  Santa  Fe  County  is  one  of  the  ri< 
ntire  Southwest.  Gold  exists  in  large  quantities 
f  the  county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Golden  an 
nd  a  number  of  mines  are  in  successful  operation. 
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turqnoise  mines  in  tbe  world  are  also  located  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
and  one  New  York  firm  has  taken  fortunes  out  of  turquoise  claims  con- 
trolled by  it.  To  the  east  of  the  city  of  Oerrillos  a  few  miles  are  vast 
deposits  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  rivaling  in  quality  the 
product  of  the  eastern  mines.  This  coal  is  now  being  mined  by  the 
Atchison,  Tbi)eka  and  Santa  Fe  Eailroad  Company,  and  the  output 
sui>plies  the  needs  of  the  company  and  a  large  market  demand.  Silver 
18  also  found  in  ditterent  localities,  but  these  mines  are  not  working  at 
present,  although  in  years  gone  by  silver  mining  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  county.  Lead  deposits  are  found  in  connection 
with  the  silver,  and  this  mineral  is  beginning  to  attract  considerable 
attention  from  miners  and  mining  men. 

Developments  made  in  the  mines  of  t lie  county  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  a  demand  for  the  treating  of  ores  near  the  place  of  output, 
and  several  mills  for  that  purpose  have  been  erected,  which  are  running 
constantly  and  employ  quite  a  number  of  men.  At  this  time  a  smelter 
and  sampling  works,  with  a  capacity  of  80  tons  per  day,  are  in  course 
of  construction  at  Cerrillos,  and  the  works  will  be  ready  for  active 
operation  in  less  than  sixty  days.  Other  projects  in  a  mining  way  are 
either  under  way  or  contemplate<l.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past 
few  years  that  any  systematic  work  has  been  done,  and  the  development 
of  mining  properties  will  be  rapid  in  the  future. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1890  gave  the  county  a  po])ulation  of  13,562,  but  an 
estimate  recently  made  upon  the  returns  from  tbe  last  general  election, 
held  in  1896,  shows  a  gain  of  over  7,000,  and  fixes  the  nuriiber  at  21,000. 

The  principal  towns  and  cities  are  Santa  Fe,  Cerrillos,  Espanola, 
Madrid,  Lamy,  Galisteo,  Santa  Cruz,  Golden,  Glorieta,  and  Dolores. 

8ETTLRMENT. 

The  settlement  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe  is  so  intertwined  with  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  that  that  subject  will  be  treated  under 
the  following  head: 

CITY    OF  SANTA  FB. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  county 
seat  of  Santa  Fe  County,  occupies  an  unique  position  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  its  age.  the  many  historic  dramas 
and  tragedies  that  have  been  enacted  within  its  confines,  its  climate, 
and  location. 

POPULATION  AND  CITY. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  numbers  about  8,000  people,  of 
which  number  less  tban  li,000  are  ^'Americans,"  the  others  being  lineal 
des(;endants  of  the  old  Spanish  conquerors,  but  as  devoted  to  their 
country  and  as  loyal  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  children  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  modern  city  is  one  of  many  peculiarities  and  presents  much  that 
is  of  interest  to  tbe  tourist  and  sight-seer,  as  well  as  to  those  in  search 
of  health.  The  greater  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked; 
the  low,  flat-roofeil  adobe  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century  elbow  elegant 
modem  structures  of  brick  and  stone,  lending  a  charm  to  the  old  town 
which  casts  a  spell  over  all  visitors,  making  them  wish  the  ancient 
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walls  coold  speak  and  tell  of  what  they  have  seen  in  all  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  first  Indian  stepped  npon  the  plat  of  ground  now- 
forming  the  plaza. '  Kowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  there  be 
found  so  carious  a  combination  of  the  past  and  the  present  as  in  the 
"Oity  of  the  Holy  Faith.^ 

LOCATION. 

The  city  is  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  southern  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road give  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  former  with  Chi- 
cago direct,  1,320  miles  to  the  northwest;  the  latter  with  Denver,  404 
miles  to  the  north.  These  two  roads  render  Santa  Fe  of  easy  access 
from  both  oceans,  and  a  more  delightful  place  to  rest  on  a  long  journey 
can  not  be  imagined. 

CLIMATE. 

Almost  surrounded  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  valley  in  which 
the  city  stands  is  sheltered  from  winds  and  storms,  perhaps  as  no  other 
place  in  the  land,  and  the  climate  can  not  be  excelled.  From  the  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  the  local  oflSce,  covering 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  it  is  learned  that  the  average  maximum  tem- 
perature is  as  follows: 

January,  380;  February,  440;  March;  520:  April,  60^;  May,  680; 
June,  780;  July,  820;  August,  80©  5  September,  7205  October,  62°; 
November,  49^ ;  December,  42^.  In  the  winter  on  the  coldest  day  the 
thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  while  in  the  summer  the  temperature 
was  never  known  to  reach  90°.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown, 
and  the  day  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  all  or  part  of  the  time  is  so 
rare  as  to  cause  comment  in  the  public  press.  The  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  bracing,  and  the  climate  of  Santa  Fe  is  known  far  and  wide  for  its 
beneficial  effects  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  troubles.  In  fact,  a  large 
part  of  the  residents  in  the  "  American  Colony''  are  those  who  came 
here  to  die,  as  their  friends  and  families  thought,  but  after  living  a  few 
years  in  the  mountain  air  have  become  living,  healthy  testimonials  to 
the  health-giving  qualities  of  the  climate. 

COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

Before  the  day  of  railroads  (the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road 
reaching  the  city  in  1880)  Santa  Fe  was  the  principal  distributing  point 
for  the  entire  Southwest,  and  enjoyed  a  trade  that  extended  over  a  ter- 
ritory of  thousands  of  miles  in  area.  In  those  **  good,  old  days  "  trains 
of  wagons  carried  merchandise  from  the  Eastern  markets  along  the  old 
Sante  Fe  trail  through  the  deserts  to  supply  this  enormous  market,  and 
wholesale  houses  rivaling  many  of  the  pretentious  concerns  in  the  large 
cities  to-day,  lined  the  pUiza  and  principal  streets.  Frontiersmen,  cat- 
tlemen, hunters,  soldiers,  Indian  warriors,  and  citizens  all  congregated 
in  the  i>laza  upon  the  arrival  of  a  merchandise  caravan  to  hear  the  gos- 
sip of  the  States,  which  the  mails  did  not  bring,  and  to  welcome  return- 
ing friends  and  relatives  who  had  made  the  perilous  journey.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  which  passed  on  to  conquer  the  wild 
country  and  deserts  to  the  south  and  west,  these  conditions  were  in  a 
large  measnre  changed.  New  towns  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  other 
marts  of  trade  were  establishes!,  and  the  short  time  in  which  goods 
could  be  secured  from  the  East  deprived  the  city  of  her  commercial 
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snpremacy.  Today  there  are  large  retail  establishments  doing  a  con- 
siderable volnme  of  bnsiness,  and  several  wholesale  houses  supplying 
a  large  scope  of  country  with  merchandise,  and  while  former  glories 
bave  departed  never  to  return,  Santa  Fe  is  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
business  world. 

CIVIC  SOCIETIES,   SCHOOLS,   AND  CHURCHES. 

While  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  can  not  be  classed  as  "jiners,"  sev- 
eral secret  orders  have  large  membersl^ips.  Among  the  societies  rep- 
resented are:  The  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  and  several  other  mutual  aid  organizations. 

REPORT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD   OF  TRADE. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  has  very  recently  passed  its  sixth  anni- 
versary. 

The  founder  of  this  organization  is  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Bartlett,  wife  of  the 
present  solicitor-general. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  for  advancing  every  interest  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  "oldest  city  in  the  United 
States.^ 

This  body  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory. 
The  standing  committees  for  work  are:  Finance,  hbrary,  visiting 
and  relief,  intelligence,  improvement,  industrial  house,  woman's 
exchange,  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  reception  and  education, 
and  we  soon  will  have  a  cemetery  committee,  as  its  plans  are  now 
nearly  perfected  whereby  it  will  have  charge  of  Fairview  Cemetery  in 
this  city. 

The  public  plaza  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Trade  of  this  city,  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  appropriates 
$200  per  annum  toward  its  support.  A  free  public  hbrary  of  over  1,000 
volumes  and  a  free  reading  room,  furnished  with  all  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  papers,  are  open  to  the  pubhc. 

A  half  or  pauper  rate  is  granted  this  board  by  both  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Railway  com- 
X>anies,  and  it  also  owns  a  pauper  burial  ground  for  the  benefit  of  those 
too  poor  to  purchase  lots. 

The  visiting  and  relief  work  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  branches, 
as  hundreds  are  given  relief  in  one  way  or  another  every  year. 

The  treasurer's  report  up  to  August  4, 1898,  shows  a  balance  on  hand 
at  that  date  of  $255.30,  total  receipts  $234.60,  making  a  total  of  $489.90; 
the  expenditures  from  this  amount  for  salary  of  librarian,  relief  work, 
policeman  for  plaza,  purchase  of  books,  etc.,  amount  to  $142.40,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $347.60. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  prides  itself  on  the  businesslike  way 
in  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  as  well  as  its  meetings.  Its  mem- 
bership remains  about  the  same  (30  members)  and  unlimited.  Every 
progressive  woman  in  Santa  Fe  should  be  a  member  of  this  board, 
granted,  of  course,  she  be  willing  and  is  so  situated  that  most  of  her 
time  can  be  given  to  work  for  the  public. 

OflBcers  for  tbe  year  1898  are  as  f«illows:  President,  Mrs.  Ida  Riven- 
burg;  vice  presidents.  Belle  Gable,  Emma  Day,  and  B.  J.  Bishop; 
recording  secretary,  Anita  Ohapinan;  corresponding  secretary,  Mary 
Bishop;  federation,  E valine  Crichton;  treasurer,  Celia  Hogle;  chair- 
man of  State  correspondence  for  G.  F.  W.  0.,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Warner. 
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MILITARY   POST  AND  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY. 

From  1846  to  1894  the  Governmeut  maiutained  a  large  military  force 
at  Fort  Marcy;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  troops  were  removed  and  the 
fort,  with  its  cainmodioas  buildings  and  handsome  ofiBcers'  residences, 
is  practically  abandoned.  Just  why  the  old  post  was  thus  deserted  by 
the  Government,  no  one  seems  to  know.  A  more  central  point  for  the 
quartering  of  troops  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Southwest,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  force  considered  neces- 
sary to  maintain  order  in  this  district  at  a  central  point  than  to  liave 
them  scattered  about  the  Territory  in  isolated  forts. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  military  reservation  stands  the  Federal 
building,  a  handsome  stone  building  fitted  with  all  of  the  modern 
improvements.  In  this  building  are  located  the  offices  of  the  Land 
Department,  the  internal  revenue  office,  and  the  offices  of  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims,  with  the  clerks,  interpreters,  translators,  and 
attorneys. 

MISCELLANEOUS   NOTES. 

Santa  Fe  in  many  respects  is  a  city  of  modern  ideas  and  improve- 
ments, and  a  pueblo  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  many  others.  These 
glaring  contradictions  constitute  the  source  of  attraction  to  the  many 
visitors; 

A  splendid  system  of  waterworks  supplies  the  dwellings  and  busi- 
ness blocks  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  furnishes  protection 
against  fire;  the  streets  and  buildings  are  lighted  with  electricity,  and 
the  dwellings  erected  within  the  last  few  years  are  fitted  with  the  most 
approved  sanitary  appliances.  However,  a  walk  of  only  a  short  dis- 
tance in  any  direction  from  the  business  part  of  town  will  take  the 
sightseer  into  quarters  where  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
not  yet  penetrated. 

The  newspapers  of  the  city  are  the  Daily  New  Mexican,  the  Weekly 
New  Mexican  Keview,  El  Nuevo  Mexicano,  and  Bl  Boletin  Popular,  the 
two  latter  being  Spanish  publications. 

EARLY   HISTORY. 

In  1541,  when  Coronado  passed  through  the  then  unexplored  country 
in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  he  found  an  Indian  pueblo 
or  town  already  established  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Santa  Fe 
now  stands.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  much  importance  among 
the  tribes  who  occupied  the  country  at  that  time,  as  Coronado  estimated 
the  ])Oi)ulation  at  15,00()  semis.  The  many  natural  advantages  of  the 
lo<;ation  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  S{>anish  settlers,  and  about 
the  year  1000,  perhaps  socmer,  it  became  a  permanent  Spanish  town 
and  the  seat  of  government  for  that  part  of  New  Spain  which  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 

On  Augnst  8, 1080,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of  Pop^, 
a  Taos  Indian,  revolted  against  the  Spanish  and  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination on  the  invaders.  So  successful  were  they  in  the  uprising  that 
on  August  lil  of  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  comi)elled  to  evac- 
uate the  town  and  retreat  to  a  point  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.  So  soon  as  tlie  Spanish  were  gone  Santa  Fe  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  churches  and  monastery  were  burned  save  the 
adobe  walls,  the  official  documents  furnished  fuel  for  a  huge  bonfire  in 
the  plaza,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  wiped  out. 
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Santa  Fe,  and  in  fact  the  whole  land,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Indians  until  September  13, 1692,  when  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
Liojan,  at  the  head  of  80  mounted  Spaniards  and  100  friendly  Indians, 
after  a  battle  of  eleven  hours,  defeated  the  Pueblos,  and  regained  pos- 
session. After  that  memorable  fight  the  Spanish  maintained  their 
supremacy  in  New  Mexico  until  August  18, 1846,  when  Colonel  Kearny, 
at  tbe  head  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  entered  Santa 
Fe  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  here  go  into  details  of  the  history  of  the  city  before  or 
after  the  American  occupation,  interesting  as  it  is,  but  in  the  light  of 
that  history  no  other  city  in  the  entire  country  is  so  rich  in  tradition 
and  in  historic  events  as  this  ancient  city  of  the  Spaniards. 

PLACBS   OF  INTEREST. 

To  enumerate  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Santa  Fe  would  require 
entirely  too  much  space  ior  the  purposes  of  this  brief  sketch,  but  a  few 
of  the  most  important  are: 

The  Territorial  library,  containing  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Mexican 
archives  from  1621  to  1846. 

San  Miguel  Church,  built  in  1540,  partially  destroyed  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  1680,  reoccupied  in  1692,  and  completely  restored  in  1710.  This 
is  the  oldest  church  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  many  relics  of 
the  early  days. 

The  Old  House,  believed  to  antedate  the  Spanish  occupation. 

The  cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  behind  which  is  the  chancel  of  the 
old  parish  church,  with  a  carved  and  painted  reredos,  both  curious  and 
interesting,  erected  by  Governor  Del  V'alle  and  his  wife  in  1761. 

The  cathedral  museum,  containing  many  Spanish  paintings  and  other 
objects  of  interest. 

The  Territorial  historical  rooms,  full  of  antiquities  of  historical 
interest. 

Old  Fort  Marcy,  the  commanding  situation  famous  in  all  the  sieges 
of  the  city;  ruins  of  the  old  iort  built  by  Colonel  Kearny  in  1846. 

The  garita,  on  the  road  to  old  Fort  Marcy,  by  the  west  wall  of  which 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1837  were  executed. 

The  plaza,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  around  which  cluster  many 
memories  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  hardy  Spaniards  and  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  more  recent  days.  The  soldiers'  monument  is 
located  in  the  center  of  this  park. 

The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  with  its  large  and  interest- 
ing altarpiece  on  canvas,  containing  six  pictures  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Virgin  to  Juan  Diego,  and  other  paintings;  picture  painted  by  Sal- 
cido  in  1779  on  copper,  and  many  other  paintings  and  wood  carvings. 

Monument  to  Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  Federal  building. 

The  Kosario  Chapel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  De  Vargas  made  his 
vow  before  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  1692. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  old  buildings  is,  without  doubt,  the 
governor's  palace,  an  adobe  structure,  built  in  1598,  and  continuously 
occupied  by  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  for  three 
hundred  years.  The  men  who  have  lived  and  conducted  the  aflfairs  of 
state  in  the  old  pile  included  some  of  the  foremost  names  of  the  laud, 
not  only  of  the  Territory  but  of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  quote  from  the  words  of  ex-Governor  Prince,  author  of  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  history  of  New  Mexico  extant: 

Withont  disparaging  the  importance  of  any  of  the  cherished  hiatorioal  localities 
of  the  E&st,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  historio 
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interest  and  valae  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.  It  antedates  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years,  and  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and 
has  stood  during  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  since  its  erection  not  as  a 
cold  rock  or  monument,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the 
bare  fact  of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  historic 
importance  in  the  Southwest.  Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  under  Spanish, 
Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and  authority. 
Whether  the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain-general,  political  chief,  department 
commander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a 
department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  OQate  started,  in  1599,  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  the  eastern 
plains;  here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came,  from  far  off  Qnivirato,  to  ask  aid  in 
their  war  with  the  Axtaos;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vincente  de  Salivar  set  forth  to  the 
Moqui  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  encountered; 
and  from  here  PeQalosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1662,  on 
their  marvelous  expedition  to  the  Missouri ;  in  one  of  the  strong  rooms  the  commis- 
sary-general of  the  inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by  the  same  Pefia- 
losa;  within  its  walls,  fortified  as  if  fOr  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were 
massed  in  the  revolution  of  1680;  here,  on  the  19th  day  of  August  of  that  year,  was 
given  the  order  to  execute  47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  which  faces  the  bnilding; 
here,  but  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  held  which  determined  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city;  here  was  the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains,  as  they 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one 
grand  conflagration :  here  De  Vargas,  on  September  14,  1692,  after  the  eleven  hours' 
combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he  attrib- 
uted his  triumphant  capture  of  the  city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on  March 
3,  1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of 
Spanish  soil ;  here,  in  1822,  the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cactus,  waa 
raised  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain;  from  here, 
on  the  6th  day  of  Augast,  1837,  Governor  Perez  started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in 
the  north,  only  to  return  two  days  later,  and  to  meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agua 
Fria;  here,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Jos6  Gonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was 
installed  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armgo; 
here,  in  the  principal  reception  room,  on  August  12,  1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  Ameri- 
can envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armijo,  and  sent  back  with  a  message  of  defi- 
ance ;  and  here,  five  days  later,  General  Kearny  took  formal  possession  of  the  city, 
and  slept,  after  his  long  weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  wrote  Ben-Hur,  while  governor  of  the  Territory  in 
1879  and  1880. 

CAPrrOL  BUILDING. 

A  few  years  ago  the  beautifal  capitol  bnilding,  located  in  the  sonth 
part  of  the  city,  was  bnrued,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  had  nooflBcial 
structure  except  the  old  palace;  but  at  the  present  time  a  new  capitol, 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  state  houses  in  most  of  the  States, 
is  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  time 
the  legislature  convenes  again. 

A  LOOK   INTO   THE  FUTURE. 

What  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  only  that 
future  will  reveal,  but  it  is  certainly  something  bright. 

With  the  unrivaled  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  the  orchards  that  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  a  constantly 
growing  population,  the  outlook  is  anything  but  discouraging.  The 
business  depression  that  has  held  back  enterprise  and  development  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years  has  given  place  to  an  era  of  prosperity, 
which  is  sweeping  over  the  entire  Territory.  Mining  operations  are 
assuming  unusual  activity,  cattlemen  are  reaping  a  harvest,  and  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  sugar-beet  culture  are  rapidly 
crystallizing  into  action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  factory 
here  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  certainly  within  reason  to  predict  a 
marvelous  growth  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  during  the  next  five  years. 
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8AN  MIGUBL  COUNTY. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  reqaest,  I  give  yon  herewith  a  somewhat  condensed 
report  of  San  Mignel  Coanty : 

Oar  coanty  has  an  area  of  nearly  3,500,000  acres,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
about  2,500,000  acres  are  adapted  for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes.  The  Caoa- 
dian  and  Pecos  rivers  have  their  principal  sources  of  supply  in  this  county  and 
constitate  its  drainage  channels,  and  as  stated  in  one  of  the  recent  reports  of  the 
New  Mexico  bureau  of  immigration,  much  land  could  be  placed  under  irrigation  by 
the  construction  of  water-storaee  reservoirs,  owing  to  the  county  being  so  well 
watered  by  the  streams  just  mentioned  and  the  Gallinas,  Sapello,  and  Tecolete  rivers 
and  their  tributaries. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  rising  from  the  plains  to  some 
of  the  highest  ranges  in  the  Territory,  and  capped  with  snow  a  good  portion  of  each 
jetkT,  which  constantly  feeds  the  mountain  streams  with  pure  water  that  passes  otf 
into  and  through  the  valleys  below. 

In  addition  to  the  many  never-failing  streams  is  coupled  the  fact  that  our  rainfall 
in  this  section  of  the  Territory  is  unusually  good;  in  truth,  so  good  at  certain  sea- 
sons that  one  is  reminded  of  tne  weather  of  the  more  eastern  States. 

Our  valleys  are  well  adapted  for  farming  and  gardening,  the  soil  being  fertile  and 
of  a  good  depth. 

I  am  informed  by  a  practical  gardener  near  Las  Vegas  that  the  average  crop  of 
wheat  is  between  25  and  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  oats  about  40  bushels  per  acre. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  exceedingly  well  and  in  many  instances  have  a  better 
flavor,  owing  to  our  sunshine,  than  the  garden  truck  of  the  east. 

From  all  sections  of  the  county  I  am  informed  that  the  crops  are  in  magnificent 
condition,  more  especially  so  in  the  region  of  the  Sapello  and  Pecos  rivers,  the'har- 
vestfar  exceeding  that  of  several  years  past,  and  our  farmers  are  simply  Jubilant 
over  the  prospect  of  a  plentiful  and  fine  harvest  of  all  kinds  of  cereals. 

Although  fruits  are  not  raised  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  this  county,  it  is 
well  known  that  orchards  along  the  Pecos  River  valley,  from  San  Jose  down,  are  in 
good  condition  and  loaded  with  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  peaches ;  the  crop 
of  the  latter  is  reported  as  being  very  good  and  equally  so  below  the  mesas  at  Canyon 
Largo  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  crying  need  of  our  county  to-day  is  the  settlement  of  the  title  to  the  Las  Vegas 
grant,  which  covers  about  one-sixth  of  the  coanty's  area  (and  that,  too,  immediately 
sarrounding  the  city  of  Las  Vegas),  and  a  proper  encouragement  to  capital  for  the 
building  of  water-storage  reservoirs,  which  could  be  given  if  the  grant  title  were 
settled. 

Our  population  I  would  estimate  at  about  35,000  inhabitants,  which  might  easily 
be  doubled  if  we  were  prepared  to  take  advantage,  in  all  respects,  of  the  conditions 
that  nature  has  given  us. 

As  regards  mining  in  San  Mignel  County  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said.  The 
Bocky  Mountain  range  which  runs  across  the  western  end  ot  the  county  contains  a 
variety  of  minerals,  but  whether  in  paying  quantities  remains  for  future  prospecting 
to  determine.  Plenty  of  good  indications  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coiu 
have  been  discovered,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improoable  that  with  the  intelligent  expend- 
itore  of  capital  paying  mines  would  result,  but  nothing  has  intervened  since  last  gear's 
report  that  will  even  justify  this  county  in  '' reporting  progress ^' from  a  mining 
standpoint. 

The  cattle  ranges  in  San  Mignel  County  have  never  been  in  finer  condition  than  at 
present,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  southeastern  portion  of  our  county  was  taken 
from  ns  a  few  years  ago  to  form  Guadalupe  County,  and  the  eastern  end  to  make  up 
part  of  Union  Coanty,  has  naturally  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  number  of  cattle 
within  our  borders,  although  Las  Vegas,  our  county  seat,  is  growin^^  in  importance 
each  year  as  the  cattlemeirs  headquarters  for  this  part  of  the  Territory,  including 
the  counties  of  Mora.  Union,  and  Guadalupe,  and  is  the  point  for  cattle  buyers  to 
visit  in  their  search  for  owners  of  desirable  herds. 

San  Miguel  County  is  exceedingly  rich  in  flocks,  and  a  recognized  center  of  the 
sheep-breeding  and  woolgrowing  industry  of  New  Mexico.  In  this  coanty,  as  else- 
where in  the  Territory,  tne  sheep  business  is  pursued  by  men  who  are  abundantly 
provided  with  the  qualities  which  always  command  success — intelligence,  persever- 
ance, and  energy — and  to-day  they  are  prosperous,  their  flocks  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers, they  have  improved  the  qualit3''  and  quantity  of  the  wool  on  the  sheeps'  backs 
by  Judicious  and  intelligent  breeding,  and  the  excellent  and  delicately  flavored 
mutton  from  their  sheep  has  created  a  demand  for  them  that  they  can  only  inade- 
quately supply. 

The  sheepmen  of  San  Miguel  County  are  also  fortunate  in  being  in  close  proximity 
to  an  exoellent  wool  market. 
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To-day,  as  for  many  years  past,  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  San  Migael  County, 
is  acknowled^e<l  to  be  the  best  wool  market  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Southwest. 
The  location  of  three  large  wool -scouring  establish  men  ts  at  Las  Vegas  haH  been  the 
principal  factor  in  making  the  city  bucE  a  desirable  market  for  the  wonlgrowers. 
These  plants  alone  are  capable  of  handling  between  7.000,000  and  8,000,000  pounds 
of  grease  wool  per  annum,  and  their  presence  and  eagerness  1o  secure  wool  creates 
an  unsurpassed  home  market,  and  engenders  a  competition  lor  the  clips  shipped  here 
of  the  keenest  and  healthiest  description,  with  the  result  that  the  growers  can  obtain 
more  money  for  their  wool  here  than  they  can  anywhere  else. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  the  scouring  mills  at  Las  Vegas  consumed  about  one- 
third  of  the  wool  clip  of  New  Mexico,  and  over  half  of  it  was  handleil  by  the  Las 
Vegas  houses. 

From  tbe  most  remote  sections  of  the  Territory  wool  is  transported  overland  and 
by  rail  to  Las  Vegas,  attracted  by  the  excellent  market,  the  growers  admitting  that 
it  pays  them  to  ship  to  Las  Vegas  rather  than  to  dispose  of  their  clips  at  markets 
nearer  home. 

In  addition  to  the  help  derived  from  the  scouring  mills,  the  woolgrowers  who  do 
business  at  this  point  are  also  benefited  troin  another  source.  Here  are  located 
immense  wholesale  and  commission  houses,  who  furnish  the  sheepmen  with  provi- 
sions and  other  supplies  necessary  to  their  business,  and  who  are  in  the  closest  touch 
with  the  sheep  and  wool  markets  of  the  East  at  all  times,  and  thoroughly  informed 
in  regard  to  the  values  of  both  sheep  and  wool. 

To  these  houses  the  growers  consign  their  clips  to  be  sold,  and  as  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  sheepmen  are  mutual,  their  knowledge  of  present  and  prospective 
conditions  enables  them  to  handle  the  clips  to  the  very  best  advantage,  and  to  obtain 
for  their  customers  the  highest  market  prices,  which  alone  they  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  secure. 

At  this  point,  also,  are  located  resident  sheep  buyers,  who  are  in  the  market  the 
year  round  for  sheep,  as  the  scouring  mills  are  for  wool.  During  the  summer  and 
fall  months,  Las  Vegas  is  visited  by  ^rge  numbers  of  outside  buyers  and  feeders 
anxious  to  secure  New  Mexico  sheep  for  their  feeding  pens. 

Further  reference  to  the  advantages  gained  and  benefits  derived  from  scouring 
mills,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  classes  of  sheep  bred  and  wool  grown  in  New 
Mexico,  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  the  general  article  on  the  sheep  and  wool  in- 
dnstry,  as  I  know  you  consider  this  subject  of  such  grf^at  importance^as  to  justify  a 
prominent  place  in  yonr  report. 

There  are  two  establishments  in  Las  Vegas  erected  for  wool-pulling  and  tannine 
purposes.  The  process  is  an  elaborate  one.  consisting  in  the  treatment  of  the  wool 
pelts  in  such  a  manner  as  permits  the  removal  of  the  wool  from  the  pelt,  after  which 
the  skin,  or  slat,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  tanned  into  leather.  The  skins  from 
New  Mexican  sheep  are  well  and  favorably  known  in  leather  circles.  Eastern  tanners 
claiming  that  the  leather  made  from  these  skins  is  superior  to  that  produced  from 
any  other  class  of  sheep  pelts.  The  establishment  of  pulling  and  tanning  plants 
here  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  trade  in  sheepskins,  as  it  provides  the  longed  for 
desideratum  of  all  producers  (let  their  products  belong  to  the  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  kingdom),  a  never-ceasing,  excellent  home  market. 

Las  Vegas  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Territory,  having  a  population  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  for  its  wealth  and  enter- 
prise, which  was  practically  demonstrated  only  last  month  by  onr  citizens  raising  in 
afew  days  over  $16,000  for  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  the  New  Mexico  normal 
school  located  at  Las  Vegas. 

Of  course,  it  is  expected  that  the  Territory  will  refund  this  money  to  our  citizens, 
but  by  this  prompt  action  the  board  of  regents  is  enabled  to  open  the  school  this  fall. 

This  is  of  great  importance  to  Las  Vegas,  as  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  the  Las  Vegas  public  schools  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  run  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  normal  -the  public  hi^h  school  occupying  part  of  the  normal  school 
building— and  the  grade  of  our  public  school  system,  generally,  raised  higher  than 
ever  *)efore.  But  no  doubt  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal  school  will  touch 
upon  this  matter  more  in  detail  in  their  report  to  you. 

The  division  headquarters  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  are 
located  at  Las  Vegas  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  $30,000.  The  railroad  company  is 
just  completing  a  very  fine  hotel  to  be  run  by  Mr.  Fred  Harvey,  so  well  and  favora- 
bly known  to  all  the  traveling  public.  This  will  give  Las  Vegas  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  6  miles  distant  and  connected  by  a  branch  line  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  is,  no  doubt,  a  subject  of  special  mention  in  your  report.  The  springs 
themselves  are  among  the  most  famous  on  the  Western  Continent  tor  delightfulness 
of  situation,  medicinal  qualities,  and  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  Montezuma  Hotel,  locate^l  at  the  springs,  and  bI^o  the  property  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
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The  meroantile  business  at  Las  Vegas  is  large  and  profitable  in  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  branches. 

We  have  four  large  wholesale  and  'commission  houses  that  do  an  annual  business 
ranging  from  $500,000  to  $700,000,  besides  having  a  number  of  smaller  houses  doing 
an  annual  business  of  from  $100,000  down  to  the  small  retail  dealer.  We  have 
three  banks,  two  nationals  and  one  savings,  all  doing  a  pro ti table  business,  with 
deposits  aggregating  $1,000,000,  besides  a  prosperous  building  and  loan  association 
that  has  done  much  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  city.  In  fact  Las  Vegas  is  well 
supplied  with  all  the  conveniences  that  naturally  belong  to.  any  American  city  of 
our  size,  except  that  we  continue  to  run  our  street  cars  by  mnle  power  instead  of 
electricity,  but  hope  to  report  a  change  in  this  respect  within  a  short  time. 

The  climate  of  New  Mexico  will,  I  know,  receive  especial  mention  under  its  proper 
heatling  in  yuur  report,  but  as  the  northern  half  of  the  Territory  differs  lu  some 
respects  from  the  southern  half  as  regards  climate,  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  subject,  more  from  a  local  standpoint,  from  data  very  kindly  fur- 
nished me  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Atkins. 

Although  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  justly  famed  for  its  health-giving  qualities^ 
the  residents  of  San  Miguel  County  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  tbey  feel,  as  the  result 
of  long  experience,  that  their  much-favored  county  has  the  cream  of  all  the  Territory 
has  to  offer.  High  in  its  western  part,  naturally,  it  has  occasionally  pretty  cold 
winters,  but  the  colder  they  are  the  better  the  health.  In  its  eastern  portion  it  has 
greater  winter  warmth  from  lower  altitude,  a  condition  demanded  by  many  viHiting 
luvalids.  The  climate,  high  or  low,  is  dry,  the  rainfall  at  Las  Vegas  averaging 
about  18  inches  a  year. 

The  summers  iu  the  regions  above  5,000  feet  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  America: 
warm  only  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  only  80^^  to  85^  for  two  or  three  hours ;  at 
night  the  temperature  requires  a  blanket  to  sleep  under,  and  even  iu  the  daytime 
the  change  from  the  clear,  dry  sunshine  to  the  shade  gives  remarkable  coolness. 
Malaria  is  unknown,  as  also  are  those  other  pests  of  tourists  in  the  Southwest,  fleas 
and  mosquitoes.  So,  also,  violent  storms  are  not  familiar  in  this  favored  section. 
The  winter  precipitation — all  as  snow — is  scarcely  more  than  1  inch  for  the  three 
months.  The  spring  and  summer  dryness  are  represented  by  a  relative  humidity, 
often  as  low  as  .20,  the  figure  for  the  year  being  about  .45. 

At  Las  Vegas  about  three  hundred  and  forty  days  each  year  are  sunshiny  and  the 
grtsatest  cloudiness  occurs  in  midsummer  during  our  rainy  season  when  it  can  be 
most  easily  tolerated. 

Very  respectfully,  John  W.  Zollars. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  JV.  jifea;. 

8AN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

Aztec,  August  13 ,  1898, 
Tour  Excellency  :  I  iifclose  a  short  statement  of  the  principal  points  of  progress 
made  by  our  county  during  the  last  year.  I  have  been  delayed  and  hampered  by 
sickness  so  that  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  of  much  benefit  to  you — but  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  done  as  well  as  I  could.  If  I  can  be  of  use  in  any  way, 
always  instruct  and  command  me. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  G.  Kello. 


The  county  of  San  Juan  has  made  large  progress  in  the  development  of  all  its 
various  resources  during  1897-98. 

All  crops  were  large  during  1897,  but  the  fruit  crop  was  phenomenally  so,  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  being  loaded  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  apple  crop  was  not  only  large  iu  quantity,  but  great  in  quality,  size,  and  per- 
fection or  color.  One  wholesale  firm  of  Chicago  alone  bought  8,000  boxes  of  select 
fruit,  which  was  sold  at  fancy  prices.  During  the  winter  one  train  of  25  cars  con- 
taining 500^000  pounds  of  the  cnoicest  kinds  was  shipped  from  Durango,  Colo.,  east 
and  found  immediate  sale  at  the  highest  prices.  One  firm  of  that  place  alone  shipped 
of  San  .luan  County  apples  1,500,000  pounds  to  Eastern  markets. 

The  shipping  records  of  Durango  merchants  show  that  5,000,000  pounds  of  apples 
were  shipped  by  San  Juau  County  farmers  into  Durango,  Colo.  This  does  not  include 
the  large  amount  that  was  peddled  in  and  about  the  neighboring  mining  towns. 
Besides  all  this  a  very  large  amount  of  fruit  was  shipped  and  sold  from  Gallup, 
N.  Mex. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  apple  crop  of  the  county  would  aggregate  from 
8,000.000  to  10,000,000  pounds.  The  peach  crop  was  fully  as  large,  but  owing  to  its 
perishable  natnre  and  the  lack  of  near  railroad  facilities,  much  of  this  crop  went  to 
waste.    ApricotS;  pears,  plums,  and  prunes  were  also  marketed  in  large  quantities. 
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There  was  also  a  larj^e  increase  in  the  acreage  of  alfalfa,  com,  and  wheat,  and  the 
prodnct  of  these  was  mil  or  above  the  average.  With  a  sarplas  of  alfalfa  and  grain 
oar  farmers  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  feeding  of  stock  cattle  and  hogs  to 
consume  these  products  instead  of  hauling  them  off  to  distant  markets. 

The  crying  need  of  San  Juan  County  is  a  railroad  south  connecting  with  the  Sante 
Fe  svstem.  We  are  practically  now  a  part  of  Colorado,  as  there  are  onr  nearest 
markets. 

These  average  from  35  to  50  miles  away,  and  the  farmer  puts  in  nearly  half  of  his 
time  marketing  his  produce.  This  leaves  him  little  time  tor  improvements.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  we  aonbt  if  any  part  of  New  Mexico  has  made  more  improvements 
than  this  county  during  the  past  year  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

A  large  bridge  has  been  built  at  Aztec  over  the  Animas  River,  and  there  is  now  in 

Erogress  of  completion  a  flouring  mill  at  the  same  place.    The  town  of  Farmington 
as  made  good  progress  in  increase  of  population  and  has  built  many  good  residence 
structures. 

The  Fmitland,  La  Plata,  Bloomfield,  and  Largo  districts  show  improvements  in 
farm  buildings  and  residences  which  show  prosperity  and  thrift.  There  has  been  a 
slow  though  steadv  increase  of  immigration  into  this  county  in  the  last  ten  years. 
This,  however,  bids  fair  to  be  largely  increased  in  the  coming  year,  as  a  large  part 
of  the  best  farming  lands  lying  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Animas  River  are  to  be  brought 
under  irrigation  by  large  canals  projected  and  begun  by  the  Animas  River  Land  and 
Irrigation  Company.  These  canals  will  cover  from  80,000  to  100,000  acres  of  land, 
all  of  which  is  the  best  in  the  county  for  richness  and  depth  of  soil,  exemption  from 
early  and  late  frosts,  and  freedom  from  excess  of  iJkali. 

Tbey  are  ideal  lands  for  fruit  and  alfalfa  culture,  and  only  the  expense  of  con- 
structing ditches  on  them  has  kept  the  original  settlers  from  selecting  them  in  pref- 
erence to  the  lower  lands.  Now,  with  improved  machinery,  and  capital  to  construct 
canals  at  a  comparative  low  cost,  these  lands  will  come  under  cultivation  immedi- 
ately, as  little  or  no  clearing  is  necessary,  but  large  tracts  can  be  plowed  as  easily 
as  improved  land.  The  supply  of  water  is  inexhaustible  and  can  be  furnished  at  a 
very  low  cost. 

Alreadv  settlers  from  the  east  are  coming  in,  and  there  are  abundant  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  population  of  San  Juan  County  will  be  largely  increased  within  the 
year. 

There  has  been  a  marked  stimulation  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  last  year. 
Herds  have  been  largely  increased  and  a  better  class  of  stock  introduced. 

We  have  large  b<mies  of  laud  which  are  fit  for  no  other  purpose  than  grazing 
sheep,  so  that  these  have  been  practically  waste  lands  during  the  years  of  Demo- 
cratic prices  of  wool.  Now  they  are  utilized,  and  add  largely  to  the  prosperity  and 
income  of  the  county. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  prospects  of  San  Juan  County  have  never  been  so  good  for 
a  future  of  extended  progressive  prosperity. 

Respectfully,  .  J.  G.  Kbllo. 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 

SIEBBA  COUNTY. 

Sierra  Ooanty  is  situated  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  and  has  a  population  of  between  0.000  and  7,000.  The 
area  of  the  county  is  aboat  2,376  square  miles.  It  lies  principally  in 
the  Eio  Grande  watershed,  which  river  traverses  its  entire  length, 
taking  up  in  its  course  hundreds  of  smaller  streams  and  bodies  of 
water,  which  will  serve  as  an  important  factor  in  making  agriculture 
and  horticulture  the  leading  industries  of  this  section. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  about  5,000  acres  in  the  county  of  Sierra  under  cultivation, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  over  50,000  acres  would  bear  crops  if  there  were 
farmers  to  plant  them.    The  water  facilities  are  of  the  finest. 

Colonies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  families,  with  small  capital,  say  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  each,  could  make  excellent  locations  in  this  county. 
The  land  is  cheap  and  the  titles  are  good,  and  there  is  a  demand  at  sdl 
times  for  agricultural  products. 
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MINING. 

Among  the  mining  districts  of  our  Territory  the  Hillsboro  district, 
near  Hillsboro,  in  the  county  of  Sierra,  should  be  especially  mentioned 
from  their  past  and  present  yield  of  gold,  and  by  reason  of  those  fea- 
tures of  recent  discovery  and  development  which  promise  enlarged 
operation  and  production. 

The  annual  output  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  obtained  from  quartz 
veins  and  from  placers  has  been  something  over  $350,000  for  the  past 
few  years,  or  since  the  mines  have  begun  to  be  worked  at  all  scientif- 
ically and  systematically.  Of  this  yield  but  a  small  portion  has  been 
taken  from  the  placers,  yet  the  greatest  promise  of  the  district  lies  in 
these  extensive  gold  fields,  and  their  output  was  very  large  for  some 
time  after  their  discovery  in  1877.  The  process  of  working  them  was 
to  haul  the  gravel  some  4  or  5  miles  to  the  Percha  Biver,  but  only  the 
rich  gulches  and  pockets  would  justify  such  expense,  and  now  the 
water  must  be  brought  to  the  ore.  Quite  recently  Oalifornia  experts, 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  placers,  have  recommended  to  their 
principals  an  investment  of  $600,000  in  reservoirs  and  hydraulic  work 
with  confident  promise  of  large  profits.  The  ground  is  easily  shown  to 
contain  gold  in  paying  quantities. 

There  are  no  vexatious  laws  to  hinder  placer  mining  in  this  Terri- 
tory, and  in  any  event  these  placers  do  not  converge  upon  any  agri- 
cultural lands.  With  certain  payment  in  gold  of  all  revenues  and 
profits,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  fields  will  much  longer  be  unworked 
for  want  of  the  capital  necessary  to  raise  the  water  from  the  stream 
beds. 

The  Tripp  mine  has  lately  developed  a  very  large  and  high-grade 
body  of  gold  ore,  and  present  indications  point  to  it  as  being  the 
largest  find  so  far  in  this  district.  This  mine  is  being  worked  by  Hon. 
William  H.  Andrews,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  good  results  will  no  doubt 
follow. 

The  Wicks  mine  has  sunk  its  shaft  from  the  200  to  the  300  foot  level, 
and  has  developed  a  fine  body  of  ore  the  entire  100  feet,  larger  and 
richer  than  anything  above  the  200  foot  level. 

In  addition  to  these  two  mines,  there  are  many  others  that  have  been 
showing  an  increased  development  and  production,  and  the  balance 
of  the  mines  are  producing  their  usual  production,  and  are  shipping 
their  regular  amounts,  which  serve  to  employ  many  men  outside  of  the 
prospectors. 

CATTLE  INTERESTS. 

The  cattle  interests  have  never  been  brighter  or  better,  and  the 
grass  on  account  of  the  abundant  rainfall  is  fine;  the  cattle  men  are 
fast  retrieving  their  lost  fortunes,  and  the  herds  are  increasing  with 
wonderi'ul  rapidity. 

SOOOBBO  COUNTY. 

The  following  report  was  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin: 

Socorro  Ooanty  occupies  the  central  latitadinal  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  extends 
westward  l&om  Lincoln  County  to  the  Arizona  line,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  It  is  the 
hkTgest  connty  in  the  Territory,  and  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  wealth  and  diversity 
of  its  resources.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  extends  through  its  center,  and  its 
surpassing  fertility  is  attested  by  the  numerous  thriving  settlements  embracea  within 
its  boundaries. 

Of  these  towns  the  city  of  Socorro,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest.  Situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Socorro  Mountains  on  land  gently  sloping  toward  the  riveT,sheltered  from 
the  northwest  and  southwest  winds,  with  an  elevation  of  4,665  feet,  it  has  justly 
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earned  its  reputation  as  ao  ideal  health  resort.  Its  water  system  is  perfect,  and  con- 
ducts  the  water,  famous  for  its  softness  and  purity,  from  the  inexhaustible  spring  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  1892  the  Court  of  Priyate  Land 
Claims  granted  to  the  city  of  Socorro  4  square  Spanish  leagues  of  land,  centered  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Socorro,  thus  assuring  perfect  title  to  those  acquiring 
lands  within  its  limits.  Without  possessing  a  sinj^le  indiTidual  who  might  nowadays 
be  termed  rich,  yet  for  substantial,  well-to-do  citizenship  Socorro  can  vie  with  any 
cit^  of  her  size  in  the  Union.  Her  enterprises  are  controlled  by  men  of  standing  and 
public  spirit.  Blessed  with  a  generous,  hospitable,  and  elevated  society,  she  stands 
ready  to  respond  to  every  progressive  step  that  shall  tend  to  develop  the  but  yet 
half-awakened  resources  or  the  county.  With  a  population  of  some  5,000,  Socorro  is 
past  the  stage  of  growth  when  it  ispoHsible  to  embody  in  a  short  report  a  reference 
to  each  of  its  many  enterprises,  with  her  smelters,  fire-clay  works,  natatorium, 
large  mercantile  establishments,  mills,  etc.,  she  has  certainly  taken  material  strides 
toward  becoming  a  large  and  prosperous  city.  Of  her  three  flouring  mills,  the  steam 
mill  of  John  Green  wald  Sl  Co.  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  is  turn- 
ing out  flour  from  the  peerless  Socorro  County  wheat,  which  is  equal  to  the  finest 
products  of  Eastern  mills.  Among  her  recent  improvements  the  splendid  distillery 
of  Abe  Coon,  the  great  orchardist,  deserves  mention.  This  structure  is  built  of  brick, 
and  is  furnished  with  the  most  modem  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
liquors.  Though  in  operation  onl^  a  few  months  the  product  which  Mr.  Coon  is 
turning  oat  has  achieved  a  gratifying  reputation. 

Two  large  public  schools,  a  Catholic  seminary,  and  that  magnificent  structure,  the 
celebrated  scnool  of  mines,  which  opened  this  year  with  a  greatly  increased  attend- 
ance, give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Socorro  is  not  behind  in  educational  advantages. 

The  happy  situation  of  Socorro  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  faculty.  Its  benefits  have  been  so  pronounced  that  a  project 
is  now  on  foot  to  establish  a  large  sanitarium  above  and  about  2  miles  distant  from 
the  town,  on  land  deeded  to  it  by  the  city. 

San  Maxcial,  a  thriving  railroad  town,  is  the  next  largest  in  the  county.  Magda- 
lena,  on  the  Magdalena  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  is  a  busy  mining  town,  and 
the  largest  stock  shipping  point  in  the  Territory. 

MINIKO. 

Socorro  County's  mining  resources  are  being  rapidly  and  widely  developed.  At 
Water  Canyon,  16  miles  west  of  Socorro,  the  Timber  Peak  Mining  Company,  a  Phil- 
adelphia corporation,  have  just  completed  a  road  some  7  miles  long  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$8,000.  This  leads  to  their  mines  on  Timber  Peak,  where  they  have  opened  up  an 
immense  body  of  ore  for  the  operation  of  a  modem  reduction  plant  of  150  tons 
capacity.  The  mill  is  in  jirocess  of  erection  and  will  be  running  this  fail.  The 
mines  in  Water  Canyon,  Six  Mile  Canyon,  and  in  the  Socorro  Mountains  are  all 
within  3  to  20  miles  of  the  magnificent  smelting  plant  at  Socorro,  and  the  haul  to 
the  smelter  being  down  grade,  makes  it  possible  to  operate  mines  in  those  sections 
containing  low-grade  ores  with  success.  At  Graham,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  the  Helen  Mining  Company  is  operating,  by  water  power,  one  of  the  best- 
paying  mills  in  the  Territorv.  The  utilization  of  this  power  cout  over  $25,000.  and 
its  capacity  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  company  are  now  constructing  a 
bucket  tramway  from  their  mines  to  the  mill,  and  have  recently  purchased  an  elec- 
tric plant  which  will  frimish  sufiScient  power  to  run  all  of  the  mills  in  theMogollon 
mining  district. 

At  Magdalena  the  graphic  smelter,  erected  about  three  years  ago,  has  been  run- 
ning successfully  on  ores  from  its  own  and  other  mines  in  the  Magdalena  mining  dis- 
trict with  but  one  shut  down  since  its  construction.  Without  going  into  statistics, 
it  is  sufficient  t^  say,  as  indicatinp^  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  Socorro 
County,  that  six  mining  companies  have  been  incorporated  within  the  past  year  for 
the  puipose  of  operating  in  tnis  county.  These  companies  are  controlled  by  men  of 
capital  and  experience,  and  all  of  them  have  begun  the  immediate  and  extensive 
development  of  their  properties. 

The  many  perpetual  streams  flowing  through  the  mineral  belts  of  the  county,  and 
the  abundance  of  timber,  with  the  equable  wmter  climate,  make  it  possible  to  work 
the  mines  throughout  the  entire  season  at  a  minimum  outlay. 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  there  are  many  valuable  lead  and  copper  properties. 
Just  recently  large  quantities  of  lead  and  copper  were  discovered  a  short  distance 
east  of  Socorro,  which  are  receiving  the  attention  of  capitalists. 

The  Carthage  ooal  mines,  10  miles  east  of  San  Antonio,  are  being  steadily  oper- 
ated by  A.  H.  Hilton,  of  San  Antonio.  Coal  of  the  best  quality  is  found  throughout 
the  county.  The  smelter  at  Magdalena  is  fired  with  coal  mined  in  that  vioimtyy 
and  it  needs  only  additional  railroad  extension  to  open  up  valuable  coal  fields  in 
the  Qonntyr 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  Boaroe  to  its  moath,  is  as  rich  as  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  all  the  products  which  are  raised  in  the  most  favored  sections  of 
the  country  are  here  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  are  of  the  finest  quality. 
At  every  State  and  international  exposition  the  grain,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grasses 
of  the  Rio  Grande  have  competed  with  and  excelled  the  fijiest  products  of  our  most 
favored  agricultural  States. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  the  Frisco,  Tularoso,  and  Gila  rivers,  with  their 
numerous  branches,  irrigate  valleys  of  equal  fertility  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Being  in 
a  higher  altitude,  they  are  of  course  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  apples,  pota- 
toes, and  the  hardier  products.  Their  amazing  prolificacy  can  best  be  realized  when 
it  is  remembered  that  their  soil  is  the  accnmufation  for  numberless  ages  of  the  wash 
from  the  mountains,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  go  to  a  depth  of  15  or  20  feet  before  a 
substratum  is  reached. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  the  whole  irrigable  West,  vast  areas  of  land 
in  the  county  are  lying  untilled  for  want  of  an  adequate  system  of  irrigation,  espe- 
cially in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  This  land  only  awaits  the  introduction  of  storage 
reservoirs  to  repay  a  handredfold  the  outlay  therefor. 

PREHISTORIC  RUINS. 

To  the  archseologist  and  the  savant  the  valleys  of  the  Frisco  and  Tularoso  present 
features  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  here  that  thd  remains  of  the  Pueblos  of  the 
bistoryless  races  who  cultivated  the  valle.ys  in  ages  past  are  found.  To  the  health 
seeker,  for  whom  the  rod  and  gun  have  no  attractions,  the  delving  among  the  stone 
ruins  for  the  artistically  painted  and  skillfully  made  pottery,  for  shell  and  turquoise 
ornaments,  and  the  curious  implements  of  war,  agriculture,  and  the  chase  of  a  people 
who  were  certainly  not  strangers  to  the  arts  of  civilization,  afibrds  a  healthful  and 
diverting  occupation  of  intense  interest  to  the  speculative  mind. 

STOCK. 

During  the  past  year  8,000  cars  of  cattle  have  been  shipped  f^m  Magdalena. 
Owing  to  the  nigh  price  of  beef,  many  of  the  principal  stockmen  have  entirely 
cleaned  up  their  ranges  of  beef  cattle,  so  that  the  splendid  grazing  grounds  will  not 
he  overburdened  for  several  seasons  to  come.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  stockmen 
have  bred  to  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  bulls,  and  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  low-grade 
stock  in  the  county. 

Probably  no  industry  in  the  county  has  met  with  such  impetus  during  the  past 
year  as  that  of  sheep  raising.  Many  individuals  have  gone  extensively  into  the  busi- 
ness, and  several  large  corporations  have  been  formed,  the  largest  of  which  is  that 
managed  by  the  well-known  stockman,  Montague  Stevens,  who  is  associated  with 
General  Miles  and  others  in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

All  of  the  principal  sheep  herds  of  the  county  have  been  bred  to  high-grade  Merino 
bucks,  largely  imported  from  Europe. 

Nearly  all  of  the  small  ranch  owners  living  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the 
county  are  engaging  with  profit  in  the  business  of  raising  goats.  There  is  no  market 
less  subject  to  fluctuation  than  the  market  for  mohair,  and  with  the  certainty  of  good 
prices  and  the  excellent  adaptation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  county  to  the  raising  of 
the  finest  breeds  of  Angora  goats,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  enterprises  for  the 
man  of  small  means  to  engage  in. 

WESTERN  SOOORBO  COUNTY. 

Western  Socorro  ('ounty  comprises  a  stretch  of  territory  several  times 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Bhode  Island,  that  will,  when  it  is  nettled  and 
thoroughly  developed,  become  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  New  Mexico. 

First  is  all  that  rich  mining  country  in  theMogollon  Mountains,  which, 
though  yet  practically  undeveloped,  except  in  a  few  instances,  is  now 
the  greatest  gold  camp  in  the  Territory.  And  there  are  many  other 
parts  of  western  Socorro  County  yet  unprospected  which  will  without 
doubt  some  time  in  the  near  future  prove  rich  in  mineral. 

Then  there  are  numerous  streams,  in  the  most  fertile  valleys,  where 
the  most  prolific  agricultural  crops  and  fruit  can  be  raised.  Besides  all 
this,  there  are  immense  ranges  for  cattle  and  sheep,  always  covered  with 
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the  finest  grass,  which  would  be  a  source  of  wealth  in  itself  if  there  were 
nothing  else. 

Hitherto  the  valleys  and  mesas  have  been  occupied  by  the  big  cattle 
companies,  who  practically  held  the  entire  country  with  the  exception 
of  a  comparatively  few  saiall  ranchmen  along  the  streams.  But  the 
conditions  have  now  entirely  changed.  The  big  cattle  companies  have 
nearly  all  gone  out  of  existence,  and  their  ])lace8  are  being  taken  by 
ranchmen  who  cultivate  small  farms,  raise  their  own  produce,  and  also 
raise  small  bunches  of  cattle.  At  one  time  the  ranges  were  overstocked 
with  cattle  by  the  big  companies,  running  at  large  until  there  was  a  lack 
of  feed  for  all ;  but  now  there  is  plenty  of  grass,  and  more,  too,  for  all 
the  stock  in  the  country.  Besides,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  small 
ranchmen  that  having  100  cattle  which  can  be  kept  practically  under 
the  owner's  eye,  is  a  source  of  much  more  profit  than  600  running  on 
a  larger  range. 

As  to  crops  and  fruits,  the  small  ranchmen  who  have  lived  there  for 
years  have  been  able  to  raise  an  immense  yield  of  faim  products  to  the 
acre,  and  those  who  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial  have  found  that  all 
kinds  of  fruit  do  remarkably  well.  In  fact,  such  fruit  as  apples,  plums, 
cherries,  and  kindred  fruits  do  much  better  than  on  some  other  lands 
noted  for  their  fine  fruits. 

All  it  needs  in  this  great  but  thinly  settled  region  is  more  settlers,  a 
little  thrift  and  enterprise,  and  markets  for  their  crops,  to  make  this 
region  one  of  the  most  prosperous  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  the  devel- 
opment and  working  of  the  known  valuable  mines  would  settle  the 
market  question. 

TAOS  coimTY. 

The  valley  of  Taos,  the  county  seat  of  Taos  County,  is  the  center, 
approximately  18  by  30  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
7,000,  the  total  population  of  the  county  being  about  11,000.  There  are 
numerous  valleys  within  the  county  limits,  the  largest  being  about  10 
by  12  miles  in  extent. 

The  wealth  of  the  choicest  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  and  the 
unlimited  supply  of  water  are  phenomenal.  But  few  localities  in  the 
United  States  afford  the  combination  to  be  found  here  of  a  rich,  pro- 
ductive farming  country  surrounding  an  immediate  home  market  for  its 
products.  The  price  of  land,  however,  is  very  cheap.  Tracts  of  A  No. 
1  landj  varying  in  extent  from  20  to  200  acres,  now  under  cultivation, 
and  with  a  perpetual  water  right,  can  be  bought  for  from  $10  to  $20  per 
acre,  and  lands  suitable  for  colonization,  with  a  river  frontage,  in  tracts 
from  500  to  1,500  acres,  for  $5  per  acre.  Water  for  the  irrigation  of 
these  lands  is  very  easy  of  development  and  wood  is  abundant. 

The  Taos  Valley  is  most  picturesque.  On  the  east  it  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  with  no  foothills  extending 
out  into  the  mesas  to  break  the  view  or  diminish  their  grandeur.  Sev- 
eral very  deep  canyons  penetrate  these  mountains  for  a  distance  of  from 
20  to  25  miles,  and  pour  their  floods  out  on  the  valley  lands,  where  they 
may  be  easily  used  for  irrigation. 

Eleven  streams  issue  into  and  cross  this  valley  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, draining  a  great  area  of  high  mountains.  When  these  streams 
reach  the  valleys  the  volume  of  some  of  them  is  as  much  as  400  or  500 
cubic  feet.  Taking  the  whole  course  of  the  Kio  Grande  Valley,  this 
section  is  usually  known  as  the  Taos  Valley,  and  it  is  estimated  that  • 
there  are  about  180,000  acres  of  land  subject  to  the  influence  of  irriga- 
tion. 
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There  are  now  from  25,000  to  30,000  acres  irrigated  and  cultivated  in 
the  valley,  and  its  population  is  only  about  10,000  people.  At  the  vory 
lowest  estimate  this  same  land  would  support  fully  20,000  people,  and 
with  close  and  intensive  cultivation  these  figures  could  be  increased  to 
50,000,  which  would  allow  a  10-acre  fruit  farm  to  each  family  of  five 
persons.  This  area  to  the  Eastern  man  seems  very  small,  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  one  small  orchard  of  5  acres  near  Taos  produced  over 
$400  an  acre,  10  acres,  therefore,  intensively  cultivated,  would  give  a 
gross  income  of  $4,000.  How  many  farmers  of  the  East  realize  such 
a  sum  from  160  acres  of  diversified  crops!  Of  course  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  money  return  per  acre  is  from  trees  in  full  bearing;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  excessive  or  a  prize  yield;  it  is  simply  what  can  be 
done  with  average  good  culture. 

Speaking  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  Taos  County,  one  of  the 
earliest  explorers  says :  "The  harvest  for  one  year  is  suflBcieut  for  seven. 
When  they  begin  to  sow.  the  fields  are  covered  with  corn  that  has  not 
been  gathered.''  Taking  corn,  the  crop  mentione<l,  the  yiehi  will  be 
well  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  bushels  per  acre,  and  other  crops 
will  be  in  proportion. 

All  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish  here  to  perfec- 
tion, while  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  onions, 
etc.,  reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Alfalfa  is  an  important  prod 
net  and  ranges  from  4  to  5  tons  per  acre,  bringing  at  market  from  $12 
to  $14  per  ton.  This  is  a  good  section  for  fruit.  Apples,  peaches,  plums, 
and  pears  grow  to  perfection  and  find  a  ready  market  at  profitable 
prices. 

This  county  of  Taos  is  commonly  called  "  The  Garden  of  Eden,"  and, 
being  so  well  supplied  with  water  for  irrigation,  is  an  attractive  coun- 
try for  the  promotion  of  colonization  enterprises.  Many  inquiries  are 
of  late  being  made  for  tracts  of  land  that  are  desirable  for  colonization 
purposes,  and  no  part  of  the  Southwest  can  be  more  safely  recommended 
to  colonists  than  the  rich,  well- watered  valleys  of  Taos  County  and 
northern  New  Mexico. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  necessities  of  irrigation  and  of  the 
advantages  of  farming  by  irrigation  in  New  Mexico  that  the  reader 
might  very  properly  conclude  that  in  no  portion  of  the  Territory  can 
agricultural  pursuits  be  carried  on  without  irrigation. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  certain  localities  to  fail  to  state  that  in  the 
higher  mountain  valleys  and  high  mesas  or  table-lands  crops  grow  suc- 
cessfully without  irrigation. 

Especially  has  this  been  proved  to  be  so  in  the  northeastern  part  ot 
Colfax  County.  Here  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  and  fruits 
grow  without  irrigation.  Johnson  mesa,  east  of  Eaton,  which  until  a 
few  years  ago  was  used  only  as  grazing  land  for  sheep  and  cattle,  is 
now  settled  up  by  several  hundred  prosperous  farmers.  Information 
comes  from  the  land  oftice  for  this  district,  situated  at  Clayton,  Union 
County,  N.  Mex.,  that  filings  under  the  United  States  land  laws  in  that 
oflBce  by  settlers  on  these  higher  table  lands,  as  well  as  on  irrigable 
lands,  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Union  County,  the  northern  county  of  the  Territory,  touching  Texas 
on  the  south,  Oklahoma  on  the  east,  and  Colorado  on  the  north,  was 
created  in  1893  by  an  act  of  the  New  Mexico  legislature,  and  is  a  part 
of  three  older  counties,  Colfax,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel.    Its  area  is  in 
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acres  4,126,000,  mostly  grazing  land,  abundantly  watered  by  springs 
and  well-supplied  streams,  and  broken  frequently  by  canyons  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts. 

The  population  of  Union  County  is  between  5,000  and  7,000,  almost 
without  an  exception  prosperous  and  enterprising.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county  has  there  been  an  appeal  for  assistance  because  of 
poverty  by  the  inhabitants,  nor  is  there  a  pauper  within  the  confines 
of  the  county. 

The  industries  are  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  both  of  which  have  for 
two  years  past  proven  wonderfully  remunerative;  with  summers  free 
from  hail  and  severe  inclemency,  and  winters  during  which  heavy 
snows  and  blizzards  known  to  northern  range,  are  noticeably  absent 
Irrigation,  which  has  blessed  her  sister  domains  in  the  south,  is  not  as 
yet  to  any  great  extent  practiced  in  Union  County,  although  on  the 
Cimarron  River,  a  stream  rising  near  the  town  of  Folsom  and  flowing 
south  near  the  northern  and  eastern  lines  of  the  county,  are  many  fine 
farms  stretching  along  both  sides  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  50  or  60 
miles  to  the  Oklahoma  line,  raising  alfalfa  and  garden  produce. 

The  altitude  of  5,230  feet  is  especially  recommended  for  all  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  affections,  asthma,  etc.,  which  diseases  are  entirely 
unknown  to  the  natives  of  this  section  of  the  West.  A  physician  of 
twenty  years'  residence  in  this  portion  of  the  Territory  made  the 
astounding  statement  not  long  ago  before  a  medical  meeting  in  the 
East  that  *'he  had  never  known  a  fatal  case  of  pulmonary  trouble 
among  people  born  in  this  section;  and  that  visitors  suffering  from  con- 
sumption, excepting  those  in  the  last  stages,  received  imm^iate  help 
from  the  climate."  Statistics  show  that  Union  County  enjoys  over  three 
hundred  days  of  sunshine  yearly,  and  that  fogs  and  dampness  are 
unknown. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county  is  $2,000,000;  the  debt,  including 
the  courthouse  bonds,  is  less  than  $40,000,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  low. 

The  principal  town  of  Union  County  is  Clayton,  situate  on  the  Union 
Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railroad,  126  miles  from  Trinidad,  Colo.,  342 
miles  from  Denver,  and  11  miles  from  the  Texas  line  on  the  south.  This 
place,  rising  from  a  primitive  cattle-shipping  point  in  1889,  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  "festive cowboy,"  then  "lord  of  the  plains," 
"took  in,"  has  matured  into  a  well-built  village  of  800  inhabitants,  with 
stone  buildings  and  modern  improvements,  water  system,  and  electric 
lights.  It  has  also  a  $10,000  brick  schoolhouse  recently  built,  a  $20,000 
courthouse  and  Jail,  and  a  new  hotel  costing  $15,000. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted — supplies  for  the  ranches  as  far 
away  as  the  Canadian  River  on  the  south,  100  miles  to  Oklahoma  points 
on  the  north  and  east,  sold  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  stores — aggre- 
gates nearly  $500,000  annually.  From  Clayton  is  shipped  each  year 
1,500,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  marketed  in  July  and  August,  from 
100,000  lambs  and  50,000  sheep. 

Clayton  is  the  site  of  the  United  States  land  oflSce,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  are  7,000,000  acres  of  Government  land  open  for  set- 
tlement and  sale  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  a  total 
settlement  in  1897  of  72,010  acres. 

Neat  residences  well  kept  impress  the  visitor  at  once  with  the  pros- 
I)erity  of  the  place. 

The  next  largest  town  in  the  county  is  Folsom,  which  town  is  also 
situated  on  the  railroad,  56  miles  north  of  the  county  seat,  Clayton; 
prettily  located,  nestling  in  the  foothills  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Couplin,  an  extinct  volcano,  and  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Cimarron 
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Biver.  Canyons  and  beautiful  drives  are  on  every  hand,  and  green 
alfalfa  fields,  from  which  are  cut,  baled,  and  shipped  many  tons  of  feed 
each  year. 

Folsom  l^as  three  wholesale  stores  besides  several  smaller  ones  and 
two  most  excellent  hotels.  The  place  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for 
]>eople  from  Texas,  its  even  temperature  and  cool  nights  together  with 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery  tempting  the  traveler  from  the  warm  districts 
of  the  South.  Its  population  is  900.  It  has  been  justly  called  "the 
B\jon  of  the  Mountains''  from  its  unique  location. 

SHEEP. 

Union  Oounty  with  its  broad  expanses  of  grazing  land  is  well  adapted 
for  sheep  culture,  the  largest  flock  in  the  Territory  belonging  to  a  sin- 
gle corporation  and  shearing  400,000  pounds  of  wooL  This  flock  num- 
bers 53,000  head,  and  runs  on  its  own  ranges,  while  the  small  owner, 
with  his  1,000  sheep,  enjoys  the  same  privileges  of  Government  pastur- 
age. The  number  of  sheep  in  this  county  is  500,000,  for  the  most  part 
^aded  merinos,  averaging  6  pounds  of  wool.  Loss  from  storms  and 
acab  is  small,  being  less  than  6  per  cent  annually,  while  the  Increase 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged  80  per  cent.  The  clips  are  sold  in 
the  railway  towns  in  July  and  August  to  the  buyers  who  come  from 
the  East,  the  average  price  for  1898  being  12  cents  per  pound. 

CATTLE. 

Formerly  Union  County  was  one  vast  range  on  which  grazed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cattle.  The  day,  however,  of  the  cowboy  and  large  herds 
of  cattle  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  has  disappeared.  The  county  tax 
books  show  that  40,000  head  of  cattle  are  still  left  and  being  carefully 
looked  after  and  fed  by  farmers  who  own  from  50  to  600  head  each. 
These  are  well-graded  Herefords  and  Shorthorns,  and  are  proving  a  pay- 
ing investment  to  their  owners.  They  are  either  marketed  or  sold  to 
buyers  from  Kansas  or  Colorado. 

RAILROADS. 

Union  County  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf 
Bailroad,  a  road  running  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a  dis- 
tance of  780  miles,  which  enters  the  county  at  a  point  near  Folsom  and 
leaves  it  at  Texline,  Tex.  This  road,  which  was  built  in  1888,  has  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  improved  greatly  its  roadbed  and  rolling  stock, 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  West.  Its  passenger 
service  is,  because  of  its  new  and  excellent  coaches  and  fast-running 
trains,  worthy  of  particular  mention,  and  the  traveler,  leaving  New 
Mexico  one  morning,  reaches  by  close  connections  the  city  of  Denver 
the  same  afternoon  and  Chicago  the  following  evening.  The  road  has, 
in  way  of  improvements  in  Union  County  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1898,  laid  10  miles  of  65-pound  steel  in  place  of  52- pound  rails;  has 
fenced. 41  track  miles  or  82  linear  miles;  has  ballasted  25  miles  of  road- 
bed 16  inches  deep  with  cinders,  besides  building  sheep-dipping  plants 
at  both  Folsom  and  Clayton  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  sheep  daily. 

A  new  and  roomy  station  has  also  been  erected  at  Clayton,  equipped 
with  electric  lights.  This  road  is  a  most  patent  medium  in  moving 
New  Mexico  cattle  to  northern  ranges,  and  thousands  of  head  are 
driven  annually  from  the  Pecos  Eiver  district,  in  southern  New  Mexico, 
to  Clayton  and  Folsom,  where  they  are  shipped  to  Wyoming,  Montana, 
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and  Eastern  markets.  lu  the  fall  of  the  year  no  less  than  200,000 
sheep  are  also  carried  by  the  Denver  and  Oolf  road  to  Colorado  feed- 
ing points. 

SCHOOLS. 

Union  Ooanty  has  two  new  school  buildings,  made  of  pressed  brick 
and  native  sandstone,  one  at  the  coanty  seat,  Clayton,  costing  $10,000, 
and  the  second,  completed  during  the  past  year,  at  Folsom,  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000.  Several  new  edifices  for  educational  purposes  have  been  erected 
in  the  interior  during  the  past  few  years  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  growing  population,  and  the  gain  in  matters  of  education  is  a  very 
considerable  one. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  this  county  is  eight  months. 

COAL. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  several  portions  of  the  county  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  it  is  of  excellent  <iuality.  The  best  is  found  on  John- 
son's Mesa.  The  coal  fields  being  some  distance  from  the  railway  they 
are  being  slowly  developed,  using  it  almost  entirely  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  records  of  the  land  office  show  entries  of  2,600  acres  of  coal 
lands  in  Union  County. 

Stone  for  building  purposes,  the  white  sandstone,  is  found  in  abundant 

Quantities,  also  in  different  portions  of  the  county.  The  quarry  near 
llayton  now  furnishes  the  material  for  the  buildings  of  that  town. 
Gold  and  copper,  though  not  in  paying  quantities,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  along  the  canyons  of  the  Cim- 
arron Eiver. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Exceptional  inducements  are  offered  the  homeseeker  in  this  county. 
Should  he  wish  to  engage  in  ranching  he  may  select  his  homestead  from 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  Government  land  at  a  cost  of  $16  for  his  160 
acres.  He  will  find  the  expense  of  living  not  materially  different  from 
that  in  the  East.  Flour  costs  $2.80  per  100  pounds ;  meats  and  grain  are 
cheaper  than  they  are  in  the  far  East,  and  groceries  at  prices  charged  in 
Denver  or  Kansas  City,  and  in  this  climate  of  sunshine,  after  a  few 
years,  the  summer  heat  of  eastern  districts  unknown  in  the  arid  por- 
tions  of  the  West  and  the  rigors  of  severe  winters  of  the  Orient,  will 
hold  out  no  inducements  to  him  to  leave  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Valencia  County  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  of  New  Mexico,  reach- 
ing from  the  Arizona  line  on  the  west  to  the  line  of  Guadalupe  County 
on  the  east.  The  western  as  well  as  the  eastern  high  plateaus  of  the 
county  afford  splendid  pasture  for  several  hundred  thousand  head  of 
sheep,  whose  owners,  under  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the 
sheep  business  are  growing  rapidly  rich. 

Fine  bodies  of  timber  lands  are  found  in  the  Manzano  and  Zani 
mountains,  while  the  Kio  Puerco  Valley  is  known  to  contain  large  beds 
of  coal,  gypsum,  and  a  superior  grade  of  building  stone. 

Farming  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  river  flows  from  north  to  south  through  the  center  of 
the  county.  The  soil  here  is  extremely  rich,  and  is  being  made  better 
year  by  year  through  the  application  of  river  sediment  which  is  brought 
onto  the  land  by  means  of  irrigation.    Wheat  yields  abundant  crops  of 
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a  saperior  grade;  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  beans  can  not  be  surpassed  for 
yield  and  quality,  while  in  the  way  of  horticulture  the  county  is 
destined  to  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  fruit-producing  counties 
of  the  Territory. 

Apples,  pears,  and  peaches  are  grown  profitably,  while  of  grapes  we 
have  not  only  the  justly  celebrated  Mission  grape,  but  also  such  other 
European  varieties  as  the  Tokay,  the  Muscat,  etc. 

AUalfais  grown  here  in  large  quantities  and  brings  good  returns; 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  varieties  yield  surprisingly  large  crops  with 
but  little  labor  and  care. 

On  the  western  mesas  of  the  county  the  canaigre  root  is  found  in 
abundance.  As  the  demand  for  this  root  increases  from  year  to  year  for 
tanning  purposes,  an  important  industry  will  be  developed  in  that  line 
within  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Sugar  beets  have  been  planted  in  a  small  way  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Tests  made  of  them  have  given  highly  satisfactory  results 
as  to  percentage  of  sugar  and  purity,  with  indications  ot  a  yield  of 
about  30  tons  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  a  sugar  factory  is  established 
somewhere  iu  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  a  large  portion  of  the  farm- 
ing land  of  the  county  will  be  devoted  to  beet  raising. 

RAILROADS  IN  NBW  MEXICO. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  one  of  the  greatest 
systems  of  railroads  in  the  entire  country,  traverses  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  Irom  north  to  south,  with  numerous  branches  running  into 
the  mountains.  The  general  direction  of  the  road  from  the  Colorado 
State  line  at  Baton  Pass  to  Bincon  Junction  is  nearly  south.  From 
Riucon  Junction  to  Deming  its  direction  is  southeast- westerly,  and  to 
the  Texas  line  south- southeast.  Connection  is  made  with  Santa  Fe  by 
an  18-mile  branch  from  Lamy  Junction. 

The  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  affords  the  means  of  ingress  from  the 
north  by  the  way  of  Denver,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  magnificent 
scenic  line  ever  built.*  To  other  sections  stage  lines  afford  communica- 
tion and  transportjition  over  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  and  the  tour- 
ist, health  seeker,  or  the  scientist  need  have  no  fear  of  experiencing 
discomforts  in  traveling  through  New  Mexico.  This  road  runs  about 
175  miles  through  our  Territory. 

The  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Bailroad  extends  89  miles  from 
Pecos  City,  Tex.,  northward  to  Eddy,  the  county  seat  of  Eddy  County, 
and  73  miles  to  Boswell,  the  county  seat  of  Chaves  County.  The  road 
was  completed  in  1890  and  the  extension  from  Boswell,  N.  Mex.,  to 
Amarillo  will  be  208  miles,  making  the  entire  length  of  the  line  372 
miles.  The  Boswell  extension  enables  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Territory  to  also  have  immediate  connection  with  the  Denver  and  Gulf, 
giving  a  connection  in  addition  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  route  as  well 
as  with  Denver,  Colo.  By  next  spring  southeastern  New  Mexico 
will  be  able  to  ship  stock  and  its  vari^  products  directly  to  larger 
markets  without  having  to  drive  across  the  country  to  the  Santa  Fe,  in 
central  New  Mexico,  or  to  ship  around  through  Texas,  over  the  Texas 
and  Pacific,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Bailroad  is  built  through  Union 
County  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  this  Territory  for  a  distance  of 
about  80  miles.  A  great  quantity  of  stock  is  shipped  over  this  road 
from  Clayton,  the  county  seat  of  Union  County. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  extends  entirely  across  the  south- 
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western  part  of  New  Mexico^  running  almost  due  east  from  Stein's 
Pass,  where  it  enters  the  Territory  on  the  western  boundary,  and  con- 
nects at  Lordsburg  for  the  Clitton  copper  mines;  at  Deming  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system,  and  at  El  Paso  with  the 
Texas  Pacific  and  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio.  About 
160  miles  of  the  Southern  Pacific  runs  through  New  Mexico. 

The  Alamagordo  and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railway  has  completed 
its  line  from  Alamagordo  up  to  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  a  distance  of 
15  miles.  These  mountains  are  particularly  noted  for  their  very  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  and  the  building  of  this  road  will  be  the  means  of 
opening  up  considerable  improvements  in  that  section  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  (formerly  the  Atlantic  Pacific  Railway),  begin- 
ning at  Albuquerque,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  extends  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  western  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  taking  in  about  200  miles 
of  the  Territory,  and  continues  on  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California. 

The  Silver  City,  Deming  and  Pacific  Railway  runs  from  Deming  to 
Silver  City,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles.  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road. 

Several  important  railway  lines  from  the  East  are  headed  toward 
New  Mexico,  and  will  build  through  our  Territory. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  course  of  the  above  roads  that  New  Mexico 
possesses  the  advantage  of  easy  access,  and  I  believe  that  the  next 
year  will  show  many  miles  of  new  roads  through  our  Territory,  which 
will  tend  to  open  up  new  country  and.  add  largely  to  our  wealth  and 
development. 

The  New  Mexico  exhibit  at  the  Omaha  Exposition,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Leeson,  manager,  follows: 

As  commissioner  and  manager  of  the  New  Mexico  exhibit  at  the  Trans- Mississippi 
and  International  Exposition  held  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  from  Jane  1  to  November  1, 1^^ 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  States  and  Territories  makiug  exhibits  here  have  revealed  to  the  world  their 

Seat  wealth  and  wonderful  resources,  and  it  is  but  just  and  right  that  honors  should 
11  where  honors  are  due.  Nebraska  should  be  honored  by  her  sister  States  and 
Territories  and  the  entire  world,  more  especially  when  our  nation  is  engaged  in  a 
great  war  with  a  foreign  power,  for  the  enterprise  she  has  shown  in  bringingabout 
such  an  enormous  and  creditable  exposition.  This  is  only  second  to  the  great  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  and  in  many  ways  it  even  surpasses  that.  Each  State  and  Territory 
should  be  honored  for  its  valuable  assistance  in  showing,  through  the  medium  of  this 
exposition,  its  wealth  and  resources.  Many  of  them  made  most  creditable  exhibits 
and  will  greatly  profit  thereby,  and  none  can  hope  to  be  more  benefited  than  oar 
own  gfeat  Territory.    I  say  this  for  several  good  reasons. 

First.  New  Mexico  has  the  finest  all-year  climate  on  the  whole  American  continent. 

Second.  New  Mexico  has  more  land  open  to  location  and  preemption  for  the  pros- 
pector or  farmer  than  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 

Third.  New  Mexico  has  more  grazing  lands  than  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

Fourth.  New  Mexico  has  the  finest  home  market  for  her  products  of  any  State  or 
Territory  in  the  Union. 

Fifth.  New  Mexico  is  by  far  the  best  sheep  and  stock  country. 

Sixth.  New  Mexico  oflfers  a  better  field  to-day  to  the  capitalist,  manufacturer, 
mechanic,  or  farmer  than  any  country  now  known. 

The  exhibit  of  our  Territory  now  at  Omaha  is  not  only  a  credit  to  New  Mexico, 
but  to  the  nation. 

The  mineral  exhibit  embraces  some  50  tons,  representing  over  85  districts,  and  for 
size,  richness,  and  variety  was  not  surpassed  by  any  State  or  Territory.  We  exhibit 
nothing  but  New  Mexico  productions,  and  while,  owing  to  our  financial  condition,  ^^ 
were  not  able  to  purchase  regular  mineral  oases  and  mount  and  classify  every  speci- 
men, yet  the  mineral  exhibit  of  New  Mexico  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it  and 
is  the  attraction  of  the  exposition. 

The  agricultural  exhibit  is  very  fine.  It  embraces  over  125  varieties  of  wheat,  1» 
of  oats,  8  of  barley,  11  of  rye,  2  of  rice,  besides  a  great  many  varieties  of  other 
cereals  and  a  magnificent  assortment  of  grasses.  The  fruits  and  Vegetables  f^ 
very  fine.    Especially  must  this  be  said  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Irrigation 
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Companv,  the  Maxwell  Land  Qrant  Company,  and  the  agricoltaral  college  at  Las 
Cilices,  M.  Mex. 

There  is  also  a  very  interesting  sugar-beet  exhibit  from  Eddy,  N.  Mex.,  showing 
the  process  of  the  beet  to  pnlp  and  from  pulp  to  sirup,  then  to  brown  sn^r,  thence 
to  a  lovely  white  granulated  sugar.  This  display  has  proved  a  great  advertisement 
for  New  Mexico. 

The  horticaltnral  display  is  very  fine,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  sanshine, 
soil,  irrigation,  and  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  raising  of  large, 
handsome,  fine>flavored  fruit  of  all  kinds. 

The  stock  and  wool  interest  is  well  represented  by  fine  samples  of  wool  of  various 
improved  grades. 

The  fine  arts  and  historical  exhibit  of  New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  exposition,  and  is  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  report.  Among 
the  most  prominent,  however,  is  the  gold  and  silver  filigree  table,  the  property  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  of  Santa  Fe:  New  Mexico's  famous  old  bell;  the  old 
bottle  iron  snake,  compass,  madstone,  ana  petrified  peach. 

In  the  line  of  literature  I  received  from  the  bureau  of  immi<2p:ation  the  Eddy 
Argus;  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  the  Albuquerque  Democrat  and  the 
Weekly  News,  over  100,000  copies,  which  I  distributed  to  visitors;  also  many  copies 
of  the  Governor's  annual  report,  which  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  the  dis- 
tribution of  which,  being  an  ofllcial  document,  will  greatly  benefit  New  Mexico. 
Besides  these  distributions  New  Mexico  has  received  over  120  columns  of  write  ups 
in  the  various  leading  newspapers  of  the  great  North  and  West,  the  value  of  which 
can  not  be  calculated. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  assist  us,  and  too  much 
praise  can  not  be  accorded  that  route  by  the  people  of  our  Territory.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Biddle,  the  freight  traffic  manager,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Frost,  of  the  land  department, 
personally  rendered  very  valuable  assistance  and  demonstrated  great  interest  in 
the  progress  and  growth  of  New  Mexico. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Omaha  Exposition  I  shall  render  to  you  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  New  Mexico  exhibit. 

THE  PRESS. 

Of  the  18  connties  in  New  Mexico,  newspapers  are  published  in  15. 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  papers  are  published  number  30, 
of  which  14  are  county  seats.  Of  the  5(y  papers  published  in  New 
Mexico  5  are  daily,  1  triweekly,  47  weekly,  and  3  monthly. 

Politically  the  papers  are  divided  as  follows:  Eepublican,  19;  Dem- 
ocratic, 18;  religious,  local,  etc.,  11;  independent,  8.  The  papers,  par- 
ticularly the  dailies,  have  large  circulations  and  are  influential  in  their 
respective  communities. 

Much  of  the  development  of  the  Territory  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  newspaper  men,  which  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  for 
in  New  Mexico,  like  in  many  other  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union, 
the  newspaper  business  is  not,  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  a 
lucrative  one. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  County : 

Aboffado  Cristiano  Neo  Mexicano  (Spanish  and  Eng- 
lieh) Methoflist. 

Bandera  Americana  (iSpanish) Republican. 

Citizen Republican. 

Citizen  (weekly) - Republican. 

Morning  Democrat 1 Democratic. 

News Independent  Republican. 

Nnevo  Mundo  (Spanish) Independent. 

Aztec,  San  .Tuan  County : 

San  Juan  County  Index Independent. 

Bland,  Bernalillo  County: 

The  Herald  (weekly) Independent. 

CerriUos,  Santa  Fe  County : 

The  Rustler Local. 

Chloride,  Sierra  County: 

Black  Range Republican. 
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Clayton,  Union  County : 

Enteq)ri8e Repnblican. 

Union  Democrat  ( English  and  Spanish) Democratic. 

Deming,  Grant  County  : 

Headlight Democratic. 

East  Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  County: 

Optic  (daily) Silver  Democratic. 

Optic  (weekly) Silver  Democratic. 

Voz  del  Pueblo  (Spanish) Independent. 

Eddy,  Eddy  County : 

Current Democratic. 

Pecos  Valloy  Argus Independent  Republican. 

Elizabethtown,  Colfax  County: 

New  Mexico  Miner Silver  Democratic. 

Farmington,  San  Juan  County: 

San  J  uan  Times Democratic. 

Folsom,  Union  County : 

Independent Silver  Republican. 

Gallup,  Bernalillo  County : 

Gleaner Independent  Democrat. 

Hillsboro,  Sierra  County : 

Sierra  County  Advocate Democratic. 

Labelle,  Taos  County : 

Cresset Independent. 

Lascruces,  Donna  Ana  County : 

Donna  Ana  County  Republican Repnblican. 

Independent  Democrat Democratic. 

New  Mexico  Collegian  (monthly) Collegiate. 

Rio  Grande  Republican Republican. 

Southwestern  Farm  and  Orchard  (monthly) Agricultural. 

El  Tiempo  (Spanish). 
Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  County : 

Independiente( Spanish) Republican. 

Optic  (see-  Kast  Las  Vepas). 

Revista  Cat61ica  (Spanish;  edited  by  Jesuit  fathers).  Catholic. 

Stock  Grower  and  Farmer Stock  and  agricnlture. 

Lincoln,  Lincoln  County: 

News  (English  and  Spanish) Democratic. 

Lordsburg,  (irant  County : 

Western  Liberal Republican. 

Mora,  Mora  County : 

Anciano  (Spanish) Protestant. 

Raton,  Colfax  County : 

Range Republican. 

Reporter Democratic. 

Red  River,  Taos  County  : 

Mining  News Independent. 

Roswell,  Chaves  County: 

Record - Democratic. 

Register Independent. 

San  Mareial,  Socorro  County: 

Bee Republican. 

Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe  County : 

Boletin  Popular  (Spanish) 

New  Mexican  (daily) Republican. 

New  Mexican  ( weekly) Republican. 

Nuevo  Mexicano  (Spanish) Republican. 

Silver  City,  Grant  County : 

Eagle Democratic. 

Enterprise Hepublican. 

Independent Independent  Democrat. 

Socorro,  Socorro  County: 

Chieftain , Republican. 

Industrial  Advertiser Democratic. 

Springer,  Colfax  County : 

Colfax  County  Stockman Democratic. 

Tulerosa,  Dona  Ana  County : 

Chief Republican. 

White  Oaks,  Lincoln  County : 

Eagle Democratic. 
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RESOURCES. 


The  resources  of  l^ew  Mexico  are  boundless,  and  the  possibilities  of 
developmeut  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  namerous  directions 
are  nneqnaled  by  those  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
On  account  of  the  varied  elevation  almost  everything  that  flourishes  in 
the  temperate  zone,  and  many  fruits  that  belong  to  the  Tropics,  grow  to 
X>erfection  in  New  Mexico.  As  a  stock  country  it  is  excelled  by  none,  in 
addition  to  which  large,  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  coal,  iron,  cop- 
per, sulphur,  marble,  building  stone,  and  many  difl'erent  kinds  of  pre- 
cious stones  are  found ;  New  Mexico  being  the  principal  source  of  supply 
of  the  world  for  turquoise,  which  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  color. 
What  we  need  to  develop  the  mines,  as  well  as  the  agricultural,  stock 
growing,  and  other  capabilities  of  our  Territory  is  capital,  and  large 
fortunes  are  in  store  for  those  who  have  the  mDney  and  industry  to 
develop  the  wonderful  resources  of  New  Mexico.  !New  Mexico  needs 
more  people;  people  who  can  invest  in  her  mines  and  other  industries 
which,  if  developed,  would  make  our  Territory  one  of  the  richest  on  the 
globe,  and  when  the  world  at  large  becomes  convinced  of  this.  New 
Mexico  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  never  before  dreamed  of. 

The  ranges  for  sheep  and  cattle  were  never  in  better  shape,  and  stock 
of  all  kinds  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  herds  and  flocks  have 
increased  in  size  and  value  very  materially  since  the  opening  of  the 
year,  and  with  plenty  of  grass  assured  the  sales  of  sheep  and  cattle 
this  fall  will  bring  large  sums  of  ready  money  into  the  Territory. 

Every  prediction  made  for  prosperity  early  in  the  year  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  fulfilled,  and  New  Mexico  will  exceed  almost  all  former 
yearly  records  in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  produce,  sheep, 
and  cattle  at  the  close  of  the  year's  work. 

GOATS. 

Goat  raising  is  an  industry  that  has  prospered  here  on  a  small  scale 
for  a  century  or  two,  but  just  now  there  is  a  boom  on  and  several  large 
ranches  are  being  started,  some  with  the  special  idea  of  raising  goats 
for  the  hides,  which  are  used  on  a  larger  scale  in  this  country  than  most 
people  are  aware  af.  Others  are  branching  out  iu  the  Angora  breed 
for  the  hair,  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  this  industry,  properly  managed,  will  prove  to  be  very 
remunerative. 

Office  of  Supkrixtendknt  United  States  Forest  Reserves, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,,  October  1,  1898, 

Dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  a  brief  report  upon 
the  Pecos  River  forest  reserve. 

This  reserve  was  created  by  proclamation  of  President  Cleveland,  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1892,  and  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size  by  proclamation  of  President 
McKinley  bearing  date  of  May  27, 1898. 

It  comprises  a  body  of  land  about  24  miles  wide  by  25  miles  long,  whose  western 
boundary  is  about  8  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  main  purposes  of  its  formation  are :  First.  To  protect  the  timber  growing  on 
such  reserve  from  destruction  by  forest  fires  and  prevent  the  unlawful  cutting  of 
timber. 

Second.  To  protect  the  snows  by  encouraging  a  dense  undergrowth  of  young  tim- 
ber upon  the  mountain  sides,  thns  furnishing  to  the  many  useful  streams  whose  nead- 
waters  are  found  within  the  limits  of  this  reserve  a  stesuiy  fiow  of  water  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  This  feature,  the  protection  of  the  water  supply  oi  this 
region,  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  its  practical 
Yune  may  be  readily  shown  by  noticing  how  quickly  the  irrigating  ditch  converts 
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an  arid,  desert  region  into  a  fertile  farm  capable  of  prodacing  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
cereals  as  great  in  qnantity,  quality,  and  variety  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  most  important  streams  having  their  source  upon  this  reserve,  and 
which  furnish  water  to  the  valleys  into  which  they  flow,  are  the  following:  Rio 
Grande  del  Rancho,  Rio  del  Pueblo,  Rio  de  Sauta  Barbara,  Rio  Chiquito,  Rio  Las 
Trampas,  Rio  del  Pueblo  Quemado,  Rio  del  Medio,  Rio  de  Los  Frijolee,  Rio  de  Pan- 
ohuelo,  Rio  de  Namba,  Rio  Tesnque,  and  Rio  de  Santa  Fe.  These  streams  have  their 
sources  upon  the  northern  and  western  slope  and  their  confluence  is  with  the  Rio 
Grande.  Tbe  principal  streams  of  the  eastern  slope  are  the  Agua  Negra,  Rio  de  Las 
Casas,  Rio  de  la  Cebolla,  Kio  de  Manulitas,  Rio  de  Sapello,  Rio  <le  Gallinas,  and  Kio 
de  Tecoiota,  while  within  the  central  and  southern  portions  rises  the  Rio  de  Pecos 
and  its  countless  feeders,  Rio  de  la  Vaca,  Rio  de  Manzanares,  and  Rio  del  Toro. 

The  forests  in  the  higher  altitudes  are  of  pine,  balsam,  flr  spruce,  and  quaking 
asp,  while  along  the  foot  hills  and  lower  altitudes  cedar  and  pinon  are  found. 

There  are  two  mountain  ranges  in  this  reserve,  the  Santa  Fe  range  and  the  Las 
Vegas  range.  Their  altitudes  vary  from  8,000  feet  to  13,306  feet  above,  sea  level. 
Of  their  mineral  wealth  but  little  is  known ;  owing  to  the  short  seasons  which  pre- 
vail and  their  remote  location,  very  little  prospecting  and  no  practical  mining  nas 
ever  been  done.  There  are  many  instances  where  float  rich  in  gold,  iron,  and  copper 
has  been  found,  but  there  has  as  yet  been  no  well-organized  eflbrt  to  locate  the  same. 

This  reserve  forest  furnishes  to  the  citizens  of  Sauta  Fe,  Albuquerque,  Las  Vegas, 
and  other  towns  of  the  Territory,  a  most  fascinating  and  healthful  summer  resort. 
The  numerous  streams  sparkle  with  the  purest  water  and  abound  in  mountain  treat. 

The  hillsides  and  valleys  are  covered  with  beautiful  groves  of  trees,  and  the 
sportsman  who  can  climb  the  mountain  sides  will  find  a  supply  of  deer,  wild  turkey, 
grouse,  squirrels,  and  rabbits,  with  an  occasional  bear  and  mountain  lion. 

The  Government  now  has  six  men  stationed  upon  this  reserve,  called  "forest 
rangers,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  constantly  patrol  their  respective  allotments  of  terri- 
tory and  protect  the  reserve  from  loss  by  fire  and  depredation.  In  this  connectiou  it 
is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  best  thinking  people  of  the  Territory  are  heartily  sup- 
porting the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  forest  reserves  from  ruthless 
destruction,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  our  eflforts  in  this  direction  will  result  in 
enhancing  the  material  prosperity  of  New  Mexico. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  D.  Benedict, 

Forest  Superintendent, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  material  prosperity  of  tlie  Territory  of  !New  Mexico  is  not  more 
marked  tbau  is  its  moral  ad  vanceweut.  The  various  fraternal  societies 
are  well  represented,  and  there  area  number  of  trade  and  labor  unions. 

The  various  church  organizations  are  in  charge  of  refined  and  cul- 
tured men,  and  are  well  represented.  The  following  named  churches 
are  all  well  attended  throughout  the  Territory  in  every  county  and  city: 
Catholic,  Episcopal,  Methodist  E[)iscopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South, 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Christian,  Baptist,  Mormon,  African 
Methodists,  African  Baptists,  and  others. 

The  fraternal  societies  in  existence  here  are  as  follows:  Masonic, 
Knights  Templar,  Thirtysecond  Degree  Scottish,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  Elks,  Red  Men,  Mystic  Shriners,  Junior  Order  of  Mechan- 
ics, the  different  railroad  organizations,  and  others. 

We  also  have  a  large  organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, with  posts  at  different  localities  in  the  Territory.  Their  annual 
reunions  are  always  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  old 
soldier  residents  of  our  Territory 
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GAME  AKD  FISH. 


All  parts  of  our  Territory  abound  in  game  and  fish;  in  fact,  New 
Mexico  is  noted  as  being  a  paradise  for  the  sportsman. 

In  nearly  every  mountain  range  can  be  found  mountain  lions,  bears, 
lynxes,  wild-cats,  deer,  mountain  sheep.  Rocky  Mountain  goats,  wild 
turkeys,  and  grouse,  while  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  can  be  found 
qaail,  pheasants,  Mongolian  or  Chinese  pheasants,  prairie  chickens, 
and  antelopes,  and  during  the  seasons  geese,  brant,  ducks,  plover,  and 
snipe. 

The  mountain  streams  are  well  stocked  with  trout,  while  the  numer- 
ous lakes  and  rivers  are  stocked  with  other  game  fish,  the  Government 
two  years  ago  having  supplemented  the  natural  supply  with  a  large 
number  of  difierent  kinds  of  fish  through  the  United  States  Fish 
Gommissioner. 

The  Territory  has  an  excellent  law  protecting  game  and  fish,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  or  exportation  of  either,  or  their  wanton  destruction. 
This  law  is  enforced  by  efficient  game  wardens  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  each  county,  who  look  sharply  after  its  enforcement;  the  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  law  are  heavy,  and  the  result  is  that  every 
portion  of  the  Territory  is  abundantly  supplied  with  both  game  and 
fish  for  the  8i)ortsman.  The  law  provides  a  bounty  to  anyone  killing 
mountain  lions,  wolves,  or  bears. 

The  season  for  killing  deer  and  antelopes  (with  horns  only)  is  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  of  each  year. 

The  season  for  shooting  quail,  grouse,  prairie  chickens,  pheasants, 
jmrtridges,  or  wild  turkeys  is  during  the  months  of  September,  October, 
S'ovember,  December,  January,  and  February  of  each  year.  It  is 
unlawful  to  kill  or  wound,  ensnare  or  trap  any  Mongolian  or  Chinese 
pheasant  in  this  Territory  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
March  10, 1897. 

The  season  for  trout  fishing  begins  on  June  1  and  ends  on  October 
31  of  each  year,  and  bass  fishing  begins  on  July  1  and  ends  on  January 
31  of  each  year. 

The  sportsman  visiting  New  Mexico  need  have  no  fear  regarding 
accommodations,  as  proper  conveyances  can  be  secured  at  any  point  on 
the  railroad  by  giving  short  notice;  while  at  any  of  the  principal  towns 
he  will  find  livery  stables  well  supplied  with  teams  and  mountain  wagons 
especially  kept  for  the  convenience  of  hunting  and  fishing  parties,  and 
who  can  furnish  reliable  drivers  who  are  familiar  with  every  desirable 
locality  in  their  section  of  the  Territory. 

UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES. 

The  Tei;ritory  of  New  Mexico  is  a  most  inviting  field  for  capital  and 
skilled  labor,  having  undeveloped  resources  almost  without  limit. 
Millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  are  yet  to  be  reclaimed 
by  the  development  and  proper  storage  of  water.  Communication  by 
enlarged  and  cheaper  railroad  facilities  between  the  various  portions 
of  the  Territory  is  earnestly  hoped  for,  that  an  interchange  of  home 
products  between  the  mining  and  agricultural  sections  may  be  car- 
ried on. 

A  large  extent  of  New  Mexico's  rich  mineral  lands  yet  remains  to  be 
explored  and  developed.  Her  grazing  lands  have  not  been  fully  used, 
owing  to  the  failure  to  develop  artesian  water  (of  which  the  finest  in 
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the  world  is  found  here)  and  erect  surfiace  windmills,  the  opportunities 
aud  conditions  for  which  are  excellent. 

The  opportunities  of  industrial  life  offer  varied  and  profitable  induce- 
ments to  capital  and  labor,  and  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  grazing 
wealth  should  receive  from  outside  investors  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Factories  might  also  be  started  with  profit.  In  this  Territory  there 
are  many  plants  and  grasses  of  indigenous  growth  that  could  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  bagging,  rope,  etc.  Some  of  the  hard 
woods  growing  in  this  Territory,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  when 
dry  take  a  beautiful  polish,  which  produces  a  veneering  of  excellent 
quality.  Eastern  manufacturers  could  be  supplied  with  this  article 
who  now  obtain  their  product  from  other  countries.  A  fiill  report  is 
given  elsewhere  on  the  lumber  and  forestry  of  our  Territory. 

Respecttully  submitted. 

Miguel  A.  Otebo, 
Governor  of  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  2:4.  Mbx.,  October  i,  1898. 
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BEPOBT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNOR  OF  OKLAHOMA. 


GUTHBIE,  September  i,  1898. 
SrR :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition 
and  progre«s  of  the  Territory  of  OklaUoma  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1898,  believing  that  it  tells  a  story  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  devel- 
opment never  before  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States, 

GENEBAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 

With  a  x>opulation  aggregating  a  third  of  a  million  and  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Territory  and  half  a  dozen  different  States  of  the 
Dnion;  with  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles  or  24,499,680  acres;  with 
a  prosperous,  contented  people  largely  engaged  in  agriculture  and  kin- 
dred pursuits  and  producing  crops  that  astonish  the  world ;  with  a 
taxable  valuation  exceeding  forty  millions  of  dollars;  with  a  commerce 
that  has  doubled  and  trebled  in  the  past  twelve  months;  with  a  smaller- 
bonded  debt  than  any  other  State  or  Territory,  and  the  small  amount 
there  is  having  been  incurred  only  for  the  erection  of  educational  institu- 
tions; with  a  public  school  system  equal  to  any  in  the  land;  with  better 
facilities  for  higher  educational  training  of  her  youth  than  many  States 
five  times  as  old  and  with  mauy  times  the  population ;  with  the  best  of 
transportation  facilities  and  almost  unlimited  natural  resourced;  with 
a  fertile  soil,  a  delightful  climate,  bright  sunshine,  and  health-giving 
breezes,  Oklahoma  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  farmer,  the  stock 
raiser,  the  fruit  grower,  the  manufacturer,  the  investor,  the  invalid,  and 
the  homeseeker  of  every  class  to  come  and  better  his  condition  and 
challenges  comparison  with  any  other  equal  area  of  the  continent. 

Our  north  boundary  is  37^  north  latitude.  Except  in  Greer  County 
little  of  the  Territory  extends  south  of  the  thirty- fifth  ))arallel.  In  lati- 
tude it  corresponds  with  southern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Except 
Beaver  County,  which  extends  in  a  strip  35  miles  wide  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  third  meridian  west  longitude,  nearly  all  the  Territory  lies 
between  96^  30'  and  100°  west  longitude,  being  in  the  same  belt  as 
central  Kansas  and  Texas. 

In  general,  the  face  of  the  country  is  rolling  prairie,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  rivers  and  streams  usually  flowing  from  the  northwest 
to  the  southeast,  and  often  having  high  and  steep  banks.  In  the 
eastern  half  there  are  considerable  areas  covered  with  timber,  usually 
of  the  different  varieties  of  oak.  Timber  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 
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The  altitude  increases  from  east  to  west.  Most  of  the  better  settled 
portion  of  tbe  Territory  is  between  800  and  1,400  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  soil  of  the  Territory  varies  greatly  in  appearance  and  consider- 
able in  composition,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole^  fertile  and  well  supplied 
with  plant  food. 

The  rainfall  during  the  winter  months  is  light,  but  most  years  it  is 
abundant  in  the  growing  season  in  every  part  of  the  Territory,  and  as 
a  result  Oklahoma  can  produce  most  of  the  great  field  and  orchard 
crops  grown  in  the  States  North  and  South,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
rearing  and  fattening  each  of  the  great  classes  of  farm  animals. 

THE  FARMER  OUR  MAINSTAY. 

The  Oklahoma  farmer  is  to-day  prosperous,  happy,  and  contented, 
and  with  his  success  has  come  prosperity  to  the  whole  Territory. 
During  the  nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Territory  the  farmer  has 
gone  through  many  hardships  and  encountered  many  difficulties,  bat 
he  kept  bravely  on,  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  is  to-day  as  pros- 
perous as  any  man  in  the  nation. 

Coming  into  a  new  and  unknown  country,  settled  under  conditions 
which  rendered  inevitable  controversy  over  the  possession  of  his  land; 
coming,  in  most  instances,  with  only  such  few  possessions  as  could  be 
loaded  with  his  family  in  a  single  wagon  and  what  littL^  cash  was  in 
his  pants  pocket,  the  pioneer  Oklahoman  conquered  the  wilderness, 
broke  the  trackless  prairie  into  field  and  garden,  experimented  untU 
he  found  the  things  which  best  would  grow  and  yield,  and  learned  the 
time  to  plant  and  to  reap;  kept  bravely  on,  no  matter  what  the  odds, 
and  to-day  has  his  reward  in  a  comfortable  home,  a  productive  farm, 
and  a  bright  future. 

True,  there  were  days  when  his  home  was  a  dugout  or  a  cottonwood 
shack,  when  his  family  were  in  rags,  when  his  farm  was  unproductive, 
when  his  future  was  anything  but  bright,  but  he  forgets  all  these 
things  in  the  comfort  and  content  of  to-day. 

His  family  is  clothed  in  comfort,  his  home  is  a  substantial  structure, 
he  rides  to  church  or  to  town  in  a  comfortable  carriage  instead  of  the 
creeping  white-topped  schooner,  well-fed  stock  roam  his  fields,  grow- 
ing crops  are  all  about  him,  orchards  are  fruiting  on  every  side,  and 
feed  and  grain  are  found  in  his  bams,  while  a  schoolhouse  is  within 
easy  reach  of  his  children  and  a  college  almost  at  his  door. 

POPULATION. 

Oklahoma's  growth  of  population  has  been  as  remarkable  as  her  de- 
velopment along  other  lines.  From  an  unbroken,  uninhabited  prairie, 
in  a  single  day  she  sprang  into  existence  as  a  community  of  three 
score  thousand  souls. 

The  census  of  1890  gave  the  Territory,  then  barely  organized,  a  pop- 
ulation of  61,834,  but  on  several  occasions  since  the  Territory  has  in- 
creased its  population  50  per  cent  or  more  in  a  single  day  by  the 
settlement  of  Indian  lands  thrown  open  to  homestead  entry.  For 
several  years  there  have  been  no  openings  of  reservations  and  hence 
no  such  sudden  increase  in  population,  but  the  tide  of  immigration 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  has  been  an  unceasing  one  and  the 
peopling  of  some  of  the  counties  has  been  unprecedented  for  a  steady 
growth  without  the  attendant  elements  of  boom  or  rush.  Some  of  the 
western  counties  of  the  Territory  have  more  than  doubled  in  population 
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since  the  taking  of  the  Territorial  census  in  1896.  We  give  here  a 
table  showing  population  of  the  counties  as  returned  in  1896  and  again 
in  1898: 


County. 


1886. 


Beaver.... 

Blaine 

Canadian  . 
Cleveland . 

Custer 

D 

Day 

Garaeld... 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kinffisher 
Lincoln  ... 


4,778 
6,415 
12,837 
13,006 
5,296 
2,986 
611 
16,092 
16,575 
8,500 
16.059 
15,346 
16,542 


1898. 


County. 


1896. 


1898. 


2,548 
8,527 
18,336 
15,426 
6,482 
4,129  I 

843 
16, 228 
14,  319 
10, 132 
al8,000  I 
16,044  I 
21,884  { 


Logan 

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne    

Pottawatomie 
Roger  Mills.. 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward... 
Keservations. 

Total... 


19,995 

23,589 

13,402 

10,421 

19,999  ' 

20,324 

8,293 

10,795 

14, 192  j 

17,386 

17,800  1 

22,504 

1,267 

2.262 

5,404  1 

9,468 

20,805  1 

24,414 

7,487  1 

4,206 

12, 5^0  1 

13,033 

275,587 

311,400 

a  Estimated. 

This  shows  the  present  population  of  the  Territory  to  be  311,400,  a 
gain  of  13  per  cent  in  two  years.  But  the  enumeration  taken  by  the 
township  assessors  has  always  been  found  to  be  much  less  than  the 
actual  population,  as  they  miss  almost  alf  of  the  transient  population 
of  the  towns  and  cities,  who  do  not  list  property  for  taxation,  and  it  is 
therefore  reasonably  certain  that  the  population  of  the  Territory  at  this 
time  is  fully  a  third  of  a  million. 

Energetic,  enterprising,  pushing,  and  progressive,  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa have  come  to  be  known  as  the  true  type  of  successful  Americans. 
They  know  no  failure,  give  way  to  no  difficulties,  recognize  no  claims 
as  ])aramount  to  those  of  their  own  beloved  Commonwealth,  and  wher- 
ever they  may  be  found  are  singing  the  praises  of  their  land  of  sunshine 
and  prosperity. 

In  no  State  in  the  Union  is  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  population 
so  small,  and  the  foreigners  who  are  in  the  Territory  are  thoroughly 
naturalized  and  identified  with  American  ways  and  American  institu- 
tions. Coming  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  people  are  truly 
cosmopolitan,  but  they  are  united  in  one  great  determined  endeavor  to 
build  here  one  of  the  grandest  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  this  end 
they  have  conquered  a  new  and  untried  land,  endured  hardships,  sur- 
mounted great  obstacles,  and  are  to  day  bending  every  energy. 

TAXABLE  PBOPBBTY. 

The  return  of  property  for  taxation  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1898 
was  as  follows: 


County. 


BeaT«r  .... 

BUine 

Canadian. 
Cleveland. 
Coster..... 

D 

Day 

Gftrfleld... 

Grant , 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingfisher 
Lincoln.... 


Amount. 


$1,421, 

411 

3,597, 

1,985, 

608, 

461. 

348, 

1,929, 

1, 426, 

1, 219. 

1,955, 

2.  578, 

1,425, 


158 
9U6 
388 
072 
880 
793 
638 
349 
243 
460 
344 
863 
886 


County. 


Logan  

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne  

Pottawatomie  . 
Roger  Mills.... 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward 


Amount. 


1, 


498,962 
633.724 
156,764 
034,408 
751, 281 
594,474 
532.126 
979,561 
532,563 
544, 983 


Total. 


40, 623, 816 


This  shows  an  increase  of  $8,589,064  over  last  year. 
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TAXBS. 

The  taxes  in  Oklahoma  are  no  greater  than  in  any  progressive  com- 
munity. The  Territorial  tax  rate  is  less  than  in  any  Western  State  or 
Territory,  being  but  4.3  mills  for  all  Territorial  pari>ose8,  divided  as 
follows: 

General  Territorial  tax,  3  mills;  normal-school  tax,  one-half  mill; 
university  tax,  one-half  mill;  college-building  bond  interest  tax,  one- 
fifth  mill;  for  the  caro  and  education  of  deaf-mutes,  one  twentieth  of  a 
mill;  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind,  one-twentieth  of  a  mill. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  the  county,  township,  school-district,  or  city 
taxes,  but  the  total  rate  is  not  in  any  case  exorbitant,  and  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  in  almost  every  county  and  district  the  tax  rate  has 
been  materially  reduced  the  past  year.  The  issuance  of  Government 
patents  to  homesteaders  and  the  rapid  increase  in  taxable  wealth  in 
every  part  of  the  Territx)ry  will  result  in  still  greater  reduction  the 
coming  year. 

TERRITOBIAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  total  bonded  debt  of  Oklahoma  Territory  is  but  $48,000,  incurred 
in  1891  to  erect  buildings  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Territory  had  outstanding  on  July  1, 181)8,  a  war- 
rant indebtedness  of  $251,530.51,  which  haa  accumulated  from  casual 
deficits  in  the  revenues  from  year  to  year  since  the  organization  of  the 
Territory,  the  deficit  being  caused  by  failure  to  collect  a  large  percen^ 
age  of  th«  taxes  levied. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Territorial  treasurer  shows  the 
business  of  his  office  during  the  past  year,  and  gives  the  exact  amount 
of  warrant  indebtedness  at  this  time,  together  with  the  accumulated 
interest: 

Warrauts  ontatanding  June  30, 1897 $190,138.04 

General  fund  warranto  issued  from  July  1, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898 117, 797. 55 

Accrued  interest  on  outotanding  general  fund  warranto  (estimated) 15, 268. 00 

323,203.59 
Warrants  redeemed  and  cash  in  treasury  June  30, 1898 71, 673. 08 

Outotanding  June  30, 1898 251,630.51 

Interest  paid  for  year  ending  June  30, 1898. 

On  bonded  debt $2,880.00 

On  general  fund  warrants  redeemed 7, 129.89 

On  normal  school  warranto  redeemed 243.63 

On  university  warranto  redeemed 892.80 

Total  interest  paid 11,146.32 

The  warrant  indebtedness,  as  shown  by  the  treasurer's  statement, 
will  be  materially  reduced  by  the  collection  of  delinquent  taxes,  and  the 
outstanding  warrant  indebtedness  with  the  accrued  interest  may  be 
fairly  estimated  to  be  not  in  excess  of  $200,000. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  Territorial  debt  is  insignifi- 
cant, and  when  it  is  considered  that  no  taxes  were  levied  or  collected 
during  the  first  year  after  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment, that  the  bulk  of  the  land  has  until  the  last  year  not  been  taxable, 
that  in  some  counties  the  title  to  land  is  still  largely  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  and  nontaxable,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory  for  years  had  very  little  personal  proi)erty  subject  to 
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taxation,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Territorial  flnanct^s  have  been  well 
managed,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  debt  is  not  very  much  greater 
than  it  is. 

A  comparison  with  the  two  other  organized  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  financial  way,  will  show  very  favorable  to  Oklahoma: 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  governor  for  1897  Arizona  had  a  popu- 
lation of  87,500,  a  taxable  valuation  of  $30,013,702,  and  a  bonded  debt 
of  $966,688;  New  Mexico  had  at  the  same  time  a  population  of  242,000, 
a  taxable  valuation  of  $36,39t>,748,  and  a  bonded  debt  of  $959,000; 
while  Oklahoma,  with  a  population  of  333,000  and  a  taxable  valuation 
of  $40,fi23,816,  has  a  bonded  debt  of  but  $48,000  with  a  net  warrant 
indebtedness  of  about  $200,000;  making  the  debt  per  capita  in  Arizona 
about  $11,  in  New  Mexico  about  $4,  and  in  Oklahoma  less  than  75 
cents. 

COUNTY  INDSBTEDNESS. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  counties  of  the  Territory  is  as  follows: 


County. 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Canadian 

CleveUuid 

Caster 

D 

Bay 

Garfield 

Grant  a 

Gr<^r  (no  debt) . 

Kay 

Kingfisher 

Lincoln 


Amonnt. 


$17, 
24, 
73, 
79. 
13, 
9, 
7. 
46. 


500 
800 
500 
000 
200 
050 
500 
000 


County. 


000 
800 
000 


Logan 

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pottawatomie 
Roger  Mills... 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward  . . . 

Total 


Amount. 


$121,000 
35,000 
186,500 
15.000 
77,500 
51. 5(K) 
9,450 
15.500 
32,500 
25,000 


926.300 


a  No  report. 


OKLAHOMA  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


Common-school  education  in  Oklahoma  has  received  due  attention. 
Growth  in  its  schools  has  kept  pace  with  material  progress.  The  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  Territory  are  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  law  also  provides  for  a  Territorial  board  of  education,  which  in  a 
large  measure  molds  the  educational  policy  of  the  Territory.  All  ques- 
tions used  in  the  examination  of  applicants  to  teach  are  prepared  by 
this  board;  also  regulations  to  be  used  by  the  county  examining  boards 
in  conducting  examinations. 

This  board  issues  certificates  to  applicants  for  conductor's  and 
instructor's  certificates  to  do  normal-institute  work. 

It  has  been  the  special  effort  of  this  board  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  district  school.  To  this  end  a  graded  course  of  study  was  pre- 
pared about  four  years  ago,  that  the  opportunity  of  the  children  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  common  school  course  might  be  improved. 
It  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  put  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and 
patrons  throughout  the  Territory.  Provisions  exist  for  the  graduation 
of  pupils  on  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study.  Great  interest  is 
taken  in  the  plan  in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  Territory. 

Under  provision  of  law  an  annual  normal  institute  is  held  in  each 
county.  The  general  management  of  the  county  institute  is  a  part  of 
of  the  work  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education.  Each  year  a  manual 
or  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  by  the  Board  to  be  used  by  the 
instructors  and  teachers  as  a  guide  in  their  institute  work. 
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For  the  institutes  of  1898  a  graded  course  of  study  was  prepared  and 
used  in  all  the  counties  in  the  Territory.  This  consists  of  a  gradation 
of  the  subject-matter  in  the  institute  into  three  sections  or  divisions, 
provision  being  made  for  a  normal-institute  certificate  to  issue  to  the 
teacvhers  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  a  division,  and  a  normal- 
institute  diploma  on  the  completion  of  the  entire  course.  This  plau 
leads  up  to  tlie  teacher's  professional  certificate  to  teach.  It  is  adopted 
as  a  permanent  feature  of  our  school  system  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
do  much  toward  improving  our  common  schools.  The  legal  require- 
ments for  teachers  are  equal  to  those  in  the  States,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  record  the  estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  of  Oklahoma 
teachers.  It  is  the  desire  of  our  teachers  to  know  and  use  the  best 
methods  in  teaching,  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained.  The  term 
of  service  and  wages  are  superior  to  some  of  the  States.  This  is  begin- 
ning to  be  realized,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  inquiry  by  nonresident 
teachers  for  positions.  A  high  professional  sentiment  will  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  nonprogressive  teacher  to  find  employment.  Eapid  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  attendance,  and  assurance  is  given  of  further 
advancement  in  the  future. 

When  we  think  of  the  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls 
of  school  age  in  the  Territory,  and  of  the  more  than  two  thousand 
teachers,  then  it  is  that  we  begin  to  have  some  conception  of  the  neces- 
sity of  proper  organization  and  system  in  the  management  of  a  school 
system  which  guarantees  an  education  to  every  child;  and  this  Okla- 
homa has  to  an  unusual  degree. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  1,879  school  districts,  with  schoolhouses 
valued  at  $454,574.68,  under  the  Territorial  insurance  law,  shown  by 
the  following  tables: 

Number  of  school  districts  in  Territory  by  counties. 


County. 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Canadian  . 
Cleveland. 

Custer 

D 

Day 

Garfleld. . . 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingfisher 
Lincoln.... 


No. 


67 

49 

40 

12 
127 
121 

61 

88  , 
116 
133  I 


County. 


42  ,  Loean  ..... 

7»  I  Noble 

84   I  Oklahoma 


Pawnee. 

Payne  

Pottawatomie. 
Roger  Mills... 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward  ... 


Total  . 


No. 


97 
61 
80 
61 
98 

107 
16 
00 

226 
54 

1,879 


Value  of  school  property  by  counties. 


County. 


Beaver..... 

Blaiue 

Canadian  .. 
Cleveland.. 

Custer 

D 

Garfield  ... 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingfisher. 
Lincoln.... 


Value. 


$6,118.74 
10. 450. 50 
10.947.00 
25. 516. 30 
2,119.00 
2,033.50 
25,933.00 
80, 704. 52 
11, 366  71 
49, 502. 50 
45, 025. 15 
26, 908. 50 


County. 


Logan 

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne  

Pottawatomie 
Roger  Mil Ih... 

Washita , 

Woods 

Woodward..., 

Total  ... 


Talue- 


$22,207.75 
31.294.0u 
80.778.25 
17.214.79 
33, 75a  00 
30,068.89 
8.239.40 
6,492.82 
25.601.94 
7.295.50 


454,574.68 
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This  does  not  iuclude  value  of  school  property  in  cities. 

These  school  districts  embrace  every  acre  of  settled  land  in  the  Ter- 
ritory and  in  each  is  held  from  four  to  seven  months'  school  per  annum, 
while  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  are  complete  systems  of  graded 
schools  and  high  schools,  with  from  seven  to  nine  months'  schooL 

The  country  schoolhouses  are  nearly  all  comfortable  frame  or  stone 
structures  at  this  time  and  the  towns  have  handsome  and  commodious 
buildings  of  brick  and  stone. 

In  the  counties  where  there  are  any  number  of  colored  children  sep- 
arate schools  are  maintained  and  no  child  is  without  school  privileges 
of  the  very  best  character. 

The  proceeds  from  the  leasing  of  the  school  lands  of  the  Territory, 
which  are  distributed  per  capita  to  every  school  district  in  the  Terri- 
tory, are  the  source  of  much  revenue  to  the  public  schools  and  a  great 
aid  to  carrying  them  on.  During  the  past  year  $1.34  was  distributed 
for  every  school  child  in  the  Territory,  making  a  total  of  $121,383.90, 
divided  among  the  difierent  counties  as  follows: 

Distribution  of  School  Land  Lease  Money. 


('ounty. 


B«aver  — 

Blaine 

Canadian  . 
Cleyeland. 

Custer 

D 

Day 

Garfield  ... 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingfisher 
Lincoln — 


County. 


$1,218.06 
8, 072. 62 
5,621.80 
7, 072. 52 
2. 417. 36 
1,384.22 
32G  96 
6,671  30 
5, 969. 70 
3, 367. 42 
6, 677. 22 
7, 174.  30 
9, 203. 12 


Loffan  

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne  

Pottawatomie 
Boger  Mills... 

Washita  

Woods 

Woodward  ... 

Total..-. 


Amount. 

$9,667.38 
8, 762. 72 

8,703.80 
4,368.40 

7, 455. 76 

10, 567. 24 

778.54 

3, 431. 74 

10, 784. 32 

1, 697. 78 

121, 883. 90 

The  school  enumeration  for  1897  shows  90,585,  and  owing  to  the  large 
immigration  during  the  present  year  at  this  time  is  certainly  5,000 
greater.  I  give  below  interesting  tables  showing  the  school  popula- 
tion, by  counties,  last  year;  also  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
school  purposes  in  each  county  in  the  Territory: 

Scholastic  population. 


County. 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Canadian  .. 

Custer 

Cleveland.. 

D 

Day 

Garfield.... 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingfisher. 
Lincoln . . . . 


Populk- 
tion. 


909 
2,293 
4.270 
1,804 
5,278 
1,033 

244 
4,904 
4.455 
2,513 
4,983 
5,354 
6,868 


County. 


-I- 


Logan , 

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee , 

Payne  

Pottawatomie. 
Roger  Mills.. 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward... 

Total.... 


Popula- 
tion. 


7,207 
2,806 
6,496 
8.260 
5,564 
7,886 
581 
2,561 
8,048 
1,267 


90,585 
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Beoeipts  for  ike  year. 


Comity. 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Canxlian 

Clereland 

Cnstera 

D 

Day 

QaiHeld 

Grants 

Oreer 

Kay 

EiDjcfisher 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawneeft 

Pavne  

Pottowatomie  . 
Boger  Mills.... 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodwardb... 


Total. 


Balance  on 

hand  Jnne 

30,1897. 


$894.18 
191.62 


From  ap- 
portion- 
ment of 
Territorial 
and  coantv 
school  fona. 


4, 751. 13 
*"'495.*i2' 
*  '905.46' 


910. 13 
3, 152. 39 
1,819.99 
12,503.01 

971.92 
2,473.78 


2,448.51 

5,025.67 

568.08 

281.66 

2. 733. 25 


38,475.89 


$2,982.01 
2,510.21 


10,206.32 


District 
tax. 


$4,877.78 
4,788.96 


15.820.74 


808.00 

179. 01 

«,23&00 


2,425.04 
4.055.83 
6,893.09 
6,504.83 
11,590.60 
5,940.44 
9,087.52 


6,511.61 
6,566.33 
553.31 
2,313.68 
10,436.93 


1,405.78 

1,061.60 

19,287.18 


8.716.08 
5,333.07 
19,374.70 
18, 243. 58 
27,488.23 
7,808.34 
29,228.84 


11,744.69 
8,758.66 
1,489.57 
4, 195. 76 

12,328.73 


Sale  of 
bonds. 


Other 
sources. 


$37.12 


$506.00 

52.08 

998.00 

2,965.00 


1,040.00 


8,418.36 
300.00 


95,256.81  I  196,452.27  .      4,329.29 


32.60 

15.00 

452.20 


Total 
Receipts. 


$8,263.07 
7.527.01 


30,278.10 


2,741.45 
1.255.70  , 
26,283.73 


158  23 
1.606.63 
1,314.66 
2,347.43 


081.10 
224.15  I 


6.290.30 
12,460.66 
30.786.76 
29,503.83 
54,636.84 
16.701.80 
42,064.20 


663.12 

3,783.38 

80.00 

121.05 
7,020.96 


20,786.20 

24.384.03 

8.054.11 

6.863.06 

32.510.86 


18,738.41  I    864.292.77 


a  Records  destroyed  by  fire.  bNo  report. 

Expenditures  for  the  year. 


County. 

Teachers' 
salaries. 

Sites, 
buildings, 

and 
furniture. 

Other  pur- 
poses. 

Total. 

Bearer  

$5,900.43 
6,007.65 

$520.63 
158.01 

$375.09 
561.96 

$35.15 
30.61 

$288.34 

a?  110  <u 

Blaine 

570.88  1        7,320.10 

Cleveland 

Custer  a 

18,058.05 

447.11 

2,041.22 

659.74 

56L20        21.767.82 

D 

2.408.58 

22.30 

134.24 

.10          2.561.22 

Day 

Garfield 

8,352.38 

3.488.88 

1,973.06 

12L95 

1,005.82        l.*k  n9A!U 

Grant  6 

' 

Greer 

4,664.89 
11,225.07 
19,562.97 
15, 058. 77 
26,748.28 

8,041.97 
24,680.36 

50.15 
12,799.14 
840.45 
2,409.73 
5,755.00 
2.499.47 
2,073.47 

557.38 
3, 404. 10 
3, 791. 38 
2,169.25 
5, 260. 00 
1,358.80 
3.710.60 

55.85 
1,021.75 
2.574.08 
2,632.88 

6,328.27 
38,703  56 

Kay 

343.50 

818.89 

267.67 

1, 829. 15 

Kingfisher 

27,588.67 

Lincoln 

22,538.30 

Logan 

46.690.71 
12.728.51 

A.*JL  AfM  (U 

Noble 

169. 96            658. 31 
576.73       11  415.79 

Oklahoma .• 

Pawneefe 

Payne  

15,744.62 
10, 783.  .33 
1. 936. 56 
5,034.00 
22,649.45 

10,984.66 
1,00L40 

2,852.86 

1,275.66 

38.77 

187.07 

2.642.82 

590.74  1         885.18        ai  nK7  M 

Pottawatomie 

242.02        ft  Afl&  » 

21.07L70 
2.119  95 

Roger  Mills 

144.68 

Washita  

01.05 
4.676.34 

915.60 

6.667.23 
81. 005. 23 

Woods 

807. 67         1, 719. 45 

Woodward  6 

Total 

206,857.34 

47, 812. 14  1    32^  JMa  7R 

6  909  88  1  -'^SA  A»2  2i. 

382,740.85 

a  Records  destroyed  by  fire. 


^  No  report 


HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING, 

No  community  on  earth  ever  took  so  early  a  stand  for  higher  educa- 
tion or  made  so  rapid  progress  in  an  edneational  way  as  has  Oklahoma. 
The  first  public  institutions  located  in  the  Territory  were  institutions  of 
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learning,  the  first  public  buildings  erected  were  colleges,  and  the  first 
and  only  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  was  incurred  for  the 
erection  of  these  colleges.  Other  Territories  of  the  Union  have  been 
content  generally  to  wait  for  statehood  before  establishing  colleges  and 
universities;  but  Oklahoma  had  the  youth  to  educate  and  rose  to  the 
emergency  at  once.  Before  the  Territory  was  a  year  old  a  university, 
a  normal  school,  and  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  were  ready 
to  receive  students;  and  these  institutions  have  grown  and  expanded 
and  others  been  added  to  their  number,  until  to-day  Oklahoma  is  prob- 
ably better  provided  with  higher  institutions  of  learning  than  any  simi- 
lar number  of  people,  and  has  permanently  established  a  system  of 
public  education,  with  all  the  modern  and  requisite  appliances,  more 
complete  than  exists  in  some  of  the  oldest  States  of  the  Union.  Every 
Oklahoman  is  proud  of  these  institutions,  and  they  are  liberally  patron- 
ized. Excellent  work  is  being  done  in  each  one,  and  the  attendance  is 
increasing  rapidly  each  year. 

TERRITORIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  university  is  located  in  IN^orman,  the  county  seat  of  Cleveland 
County,  a  growing  town  of  3,000  inhabitants.  It  is  beautifully  located, 
on  high  ground.  Its  citizens  are  intelligent,  enterprising  people,  who 
are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  educational  progress.  The  building  is  a 
fine  one.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  pressed  brick ;  contains  21  recitation 
and  reception  rooms  and  a  large  chapel.  It  is  located  on  a  fine  campus, 
40  acres  in  extent,  lying  at  a  good  elevation,  overlooking  the  surround- 
ing cooutry.  The  campus  and  approaching  boulevard  have  been  planted 
in  trees. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  supported  by  a  general  tax  of  one- 
half  nciill  upon  each  dollar  of  valuation  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the 
Territory.  In  addition  to  this  support,  section  13  in  each  township  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet  was  reserved  from  settlement 
for  university,  normal  school,  and  agricultural  college  purposes  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  opening  those 
lands  to  settlement.  The  lands  so  reserved  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  above  purjwse  by  act  of  Congress,  and  have  been  leased  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institutions  named. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Territory  to  furnish  practically  free  to  her  young  men  and  women 
instruction  of  the  highest  order.  This  conception  will  be  carried  into 
effect  to  the  limit  of  the  resources  of  the  institution.  Believing  it  to 
be  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  Territory  as 
any  bigh  school  in  any  community,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage 
naent  to  unite  with  the  public-school  system  of  the  Territory  in  making 
its  work  articulate  with  the  work  of  the  graded  and  elementary  schools, 
so  that  the  course  of  study  provided  by  the  Territory  may  be  continu- 
ous firom  the  lowest  primary  in  the  public  schools  to  the  highest  class 
in  the  university. 

Any  young  man  or  woman  who  has  finished  the  course  in  a  good 
country  school  may  enter  the  university  and  find  educational  work  and 
a  welcome. 

The  work  of  the  university  has  been  characterized  by  absolute  har- 
mony between  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  no  interruption  or  unpleasant  frictions  have  occurred 
from  any  source  to  interrupt  the  work  of  the  institution. 

All  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  active,  prompt,  energetic, 
and  for  the  most  part  constant  in  their  devotion  to  their  work.    One  of 
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the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  year  has  been  a  manifestation  on 
the  part  of  each  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  responsibility  for  the 
developraetit  of  his  part  of  the  university. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  359  different  students  enrolled. 

These  students  are  the  children  of  parents  of  twenty  four  different 
professions  or  occupations,  come  from  twenty  different  counties  and 
seven  other  States,  and  are  adherents  of  seventeen  different  churches. 

The  college  department,  which  must  in  time  be  the  great  part  of  the 
university,  has  made  decided  advancement  the  past  year,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  full  four-years  course  was  offered,  and  two  students  were 
graduated.  In  the  preparatory,  pharmacy,  and  music  departments 
excellent  work  was  done.  The  prospects  for  the  future  of  the  univer- 
sity are  very  high  indeed.  A  department  of  biology  has  been  added 
and  another  professor  engaged,  making  the  faculty  one  of  great 
proficiency. 

Many  additions  are  being  made  to  the  library,  the  apparatus,  and 
entire  college  equipments,  and  the  grounds  being  beautified  by  walks, 
drives,  etc. 

A  summer  term  of  the  university  is  being  held  this  summer,  with  an 
attendance  of  nearly  two  hundred,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a 
greatly  increased  attendance  the  coming  year. 

AORICULTURAL  AND  MBCHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater  is  made  by 
law  especially  a  "college  for  the  people,'^  receiving  students  direct 
from  the  common  schools,  and  being  required  to  specially  adapt  its 
instruction  in  all  branches  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life. 
It  is  endowed  by  the  United  States  Government,  receiving  $23,000 
last  year.  It  also  receives  a  portion  of  the  rentals  of  leased  lands  in 
the  ''Cherokee  Strip."  As  in  all  the  institutions  for  higher  education, 
instruction  is  free,  except  a  nominal  incidental  fee.  The  past  year  was 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  college,  170  students  being  in 
attendance,  70  of  these  in  regular  college  classes.  A  third  class  of  8 
members  was  graduated  after  a  four-years  course.  The  chief  lines  of 
study  are  the  sciences,  with  their  applications,  English,  and  mathe- 
matics. A  suitable  building  for  use  of  the  nie(^hauicarts  department 
is  being  erected.  With  the  opening  of  the  new  college  year,  September 
12,  regular  courses  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  will  be  estab- 
lished, also  a  commercial,  a  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  a  musical 
department  will  be  opened.  The  college  will  have  16  professors  and 
instructors,  including  2  in  the  preparatory  department,  maintained  for 
those  desiring  review  in  common -school  studies,  in  preparation  for 
teaching  or  entrance  into  the  college  classes.  The  college  has  a  good 
but  overcrowded  building,  well-arranged  laboratories,  over  $20,000 
worth  of  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  about  4,500  volumes. 

The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  supported  by  the 
United  States,  which  gives  it  $15,000  per  year,  is  a  department  of  the 
college.  It  occupies  the  la'ger  part  of  the  college  farm  of  200  acres, 
and  has  convenient  but  too  small  buildings  for  its  scientific  and  prac- 
tical work.  Chief  lines  of  investigation  are  study  of  soils,  especially 
as  to  their  relations  to  water  as  influenced  by  cultivation,  manuring,  and 
different  crops;  tests  of  varieties  and  methods  of  culture  of  field,  or 
chard,  and  garden  crops;  feeding  and  breeding  experiments  with  cattle, 
swine,  and  poultry.  Experiments  in  irrigation  had  been  prepared  for, 
but  the  abundant  rains  made  this  impracticable.    Aside  from  tests  of 
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maDy  varieties  of  wheat,  corn,  kaffir,  cotton,  grasses  and  other  forage 
plants,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  the  station  has  large  orchards  and  fruit  gar- 
dens. There  is  a  marked  increase  in  interest  in  the  work  of  the  station 
by  citizens  of  the  Territory,  shown  by  a  multitude  of  requests  for  infor- 
mation and  for  the  bulletins  reporting  results  of  experiments,  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 

\  OKULHOMA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  keeping  with  its  determination  to  have  the  very  best  school  system 
,  to  be  had,  Oklahoma  declared  early  for  the  special  education  and  train- 

■■  ing"of  her  teachers  in  normal  schools.    The  Oklahoma  Normal  School 

was  located  by  the  first  legislature  at  Edmond,  a  beautiful  little  city  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  the  next  year  a  brick  and  stone  building  was 
erected  on  a  finely  located  campus,  which  has  since  been  added  to  until 
it  is  one  of  the  imposing  edacational  structures  of  the  West. 

This  institution  has  been  successfully  conducted  from  the  start,  and 
is  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  reflecting  credit  upon  the  man- 
agement and  the  faculty. 
Last  year  its  students  numbered  251,  a  gain  over  the  previous  year 
'  of  nearly  46  per  cent.    This  is  exclusive  of  the  pupils  in  the  model 

school,  a  department  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1897. 
In  the  past  year  several  thousand  dollars  were  judiciously  expended 
I  in  completing  the  north  wing  of  tlie  building  and  fitting  up  laboratories 

I  for  the  development  of  natural  and  physical  science.    Large  additions 

were  made  also  to  the  library,  and  valuable  mathematical  instruments 
bought.    Water  pix)es  have  been  run  over  the  grounds  and  through 
the  building, 
t  The  faculty,  consisting  of  a  president  and  9  assistants,  is  thoroughly 

*  organized,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  future  of  this  school  will  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  our  Territory. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  coming  year  the  board  of  education  will  put 
gas  into  the  building,  greatly  strengthen  the  model  department,  and 
largely  increase  the  library  facilities. 

At  this  writing  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  increased  attendance, 
a  fact  which  attests  more  strongly  than  words  the  high  standing  of 
the  school  and  the  interest  our  people  feel  in  its  welfare.  Educational 
I  expansion  seems  to  be  a  principle  with  them. 

Edmond  and  Alva  (standing  as  one),  with  their  normals,  are  earnestly 
cooperating  to  solve  our  educational  problems. 

NORTHWESTERN   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

•  It  did  not  seem  at  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  Northwestern  Nor- 
mal School  at  Alva  that  there  was  need  for  such  an  institution  in  that 
part  of  the  Territory:  but  a  careful  investigation  will  readily  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  institution  was  needed,  and  it  would  have 
been  an  injustice  to  hundreds  of  teachers  and  aspiring  young  people  to 

.  longer  deny  them  an  accessible  institution  of  learning.    There  are  in 

W(K)ds  County  alone  226  school  districts  demanding  competent  and  pro- 
gressive teachers,  and  three  times  that  many  districts  in  other  western 
counties,  so  located  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  teachers  to 
attend  a  normal  school  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

The  attendance  at  the  normal  during  its  first  year,  when  the  sessions 

were  held  in  a  church  and  many  disadvantages  constantly  present, 

I  reached  168,  and  the  prospects  are  that  when  the  new  building  is  com- 

\  pleted  the  coming  winter  the  attendance  will  be  more  than  double.  The 
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teacbiug  force  is  excellent  and  will  be  added  to  as  the  needs  of  the  school 
require.  The  students  are  earnest  and  energetic,  and  have  all  done 
good  work.  There  are  9  married  students  in  the  school,  and  the  oldest 
student  is  42  and  the  youngest  11  years,  the  average  age  in  the  normal 
department  being  18  years  5  months,  and  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment 14  years  10  months. 

In  February  the  board  of  education,  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor, let  the  contract  for  the  building  for  this  school,  a  handsome  and 
substantial  structure  of  cut  stone  and  pressed  brick,  to  cost,  when 
completed,  $85,000.  It  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Territory  and  a  structure 
in  keeping  with  the  educational  needs  of  this  coming  great  State. 
Ground  was  broken  March  20, 1898,  and  on  July  1  the  foundation  was 
complete  and  the  first  floor  laid.  Work  will  be  pushed  from  this  on, 
and  the  structure  will  be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

COLORED  AGRICULTURAL  AND  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Work  has  been  vigorously  pushed  on  the  new  Territorial  Colored 
Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  last 
legislature. 

The  people  of  Langston,  Logan  County,  the  only  exclusively  colored 
city  in  the  United  States,  donated  40  acres  of  ground  for  a  site,  and  last 
winter  the  board  of  regents  adopted  plans  and  specifications  for  a  build- 
ing to  cost  about  $5,000,  to  be  a  substantial  stone  building  with  base- 
ment and  four  rooms  two  stories  high. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  April  7  with  appropriate  ceremony.  Many 
visitors  were  present  from  abroad,  both  white  and  colored.  Excellent 
addresses  were  made  and  the  Masonic  Order  laid  the  stone.  This  build- 
ing is  now  uearing  completion  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  September  14.  It  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Territory,  while  the  expense 
of  building  has  been  very  reasonable.  In  anticipation  of  the  school  to 
be  opened,  a  president  and  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  chosen 
from  among  the  leading  colored  educators  in  the  land. 

The  course  of  study  will  include  all  the  regular  college  branches  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  languages,  as  well  as  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, drawing,  etc.,  and  later  it  is  hoped  to  add  practical  and  normal 
training  in  various  lines  of  work. 

A  matron  has  been  selected  for  the  girls  also,  and  there  will  be  pro- 
visions for  homes  for  all  students. 

The  outlook  for  a  large  attendance  this  first  year  seems  good,  as  the 
colored  people  through  the  Territory  exhibit  a  lively  interest  in  their 
own  school.  The  time  set  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  is 
September  22,  when  public  exercises  of  an  interesting  character  will 
be  held. 

OHILOCCO   INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

Foremost  among  the  educational  institutions  in  the  Territory  is  the 
Chilocco  Indian  School  (once  named  Hawarth  Institute),  located  in 
Kay  County,  5  miles  south  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  Located  upon  a 
reservation  of  6,000  acres,  this  institution  is  almost  a  little  city  in 
itself,  with  its  large  college  building,  girls'  and  boys'  dormitory,  hos- 
pital, chapel,  workshops,  laundry,  electric  light  and  waterworks  plant, 
residences,  storehouses,  granaries,  and  bams,  surrounded  by  bearing 
orchards,  waving  fields  of  grain,  or  tempting  gardens — all  the  property 
of  the  school.  When  the  school  was  first  established,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  cut  the  reservation  into  small  farms  and  locate  thereoQ  the 
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gradaates  of  the  school,  away  from  the  tribal  reservations  and  their 
consequent  degenerating  inflnences.  This  policy  was  long  since  aban- 
doned, but  the  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  gathered 
here  from  all  the  different  tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  as 
well  as  from  many  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  West,  are  given  a  fair 
education,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  school  and  college  branches,  but  in 
farming,  the  trades,  and  domestic  work  of  various  kinds,  so  that  they 
leave  the  school  fitted  to  cope  with  life  in  all  its  phases  and  to  compete 
fully  with  their  white  brothers  and  sisters.  This  school  is  most  excel- 
lently managed  in  every  department,  and  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  scholars  is  truly  remarkable.  Over  500  pupils  were  in  attendance 
the  past  year,  and  in  the  manual  training  departments,  in  shops,  laun- 
dry, and  household,  are  made  the  clothing  and  shoes  of  the  scholars, 
while  the  farm  is  made  very  profitable  by  the  labor  of  the  scholars 
learning  the  art  of  the  successful  tilling  of  the  soil.  In  the  school  are 
literary  and  debating  societies  that  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
any  white  college,  the  largest  active  Christian  Endeavor  society  and 
Sunday  school  in  the  Territory',  and  the  commencement  exercises  this 
year  were  of  a  high  order  ana  of  deep  interest  to  the  hundreds  of 
white  visitors. 

OTHER  INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Indian  schools  in  the  Territory.  The 
Osage  tribe  has  as  fine  an  equipped  school  building  at  Pawhuska  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.  At  Darlington  is  a  finely 
equipx)ed  and  managed  school  for  the  Oheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  while 
there  are  also  large  and  well  conducted  schools  at  White  Eagle,  Sac 
and  Fox,  Shawneetown,  Seger,  Anadarko,  Kainy  Mountain,  and  other 
points,  in  which  all  the  Indian  children  of  the  various  tribes  are  being 
trained  and  educated  and  the  advancement  of  the  race  insured. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

There  are  a  number  of  sectarian  and  other  schools  in  the  Territory. 
The  Catholics  have  several  large  schools  in  the  Osage  reservation,  a 
college  at  Sacred  Heart,  and  one  at  Guthrie.  The  Oongregationalists 
have  an  academy  at  Perry  and  a  college  at  Kingfisher,  where  they  are 
erecting  a  fine  building. 

The  Friends  have  an  academy  at  Stella,  Woods  County,  and  schools 
at  several  other  places. 

The  Methodists  have  arranged  to  erect  a  hall  in  connection  with  the 
Territorial  University  at  Norman,  and  there  are  good  business  colleges 
at  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City. 

SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

From  a  social 'and  religious  standpoint  Oklahoma  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  any  of  the  old  settled  States.  A  people  who  hold  religious 
Bervices  in  every  town  before  it  is  a  week  old ;  organize  fraternal  socie- 
ties in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  putting  up  tents  and  other  temporary 
shelter;  erect  churches  and  schoolhouses  among  the  first  permanent 
Btructures  in  a  community;  lociite  colleges  and  universities  before  they 
^<>  Capitols,  penitentiary,  or  asylums,  and  issue  their  first  bonds  to  erect 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  need  nothing  further  to  prove  their 
educational  worth,  moral  and  religious  stancUng.  All  of  the  leading 
teligious  denominations  are  represented  in  the  Territory,  and  every 
town  has  handsome  and  commodious  church  structures.    In  fact,  some 
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of  our  towns  have  really  more  church  buildings  and  church  organizations 
thau  are  needed,  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  the  surpluB  energy  was 
transferred  to  the  remote  country  districts.  ^11  of  the  denominations 
report  rapid  growth  of  their  work  the  past  year.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Territory's  existence,  her  Christian  Endeavor  Union  carried  off  the 
national  banner  for  most  rapid  growth  of  the  work,  and  at  the  last  Inter- 
national Sunday- School  Convention  at  Boston,  Oklahoma  ranked  first 
as  having  made  the  greatest  per  cent  of  increase  of  any  State  or  prov- 
ince in  Arae  ica  for  the  three  years  preceding.  In  not  only  the  church 
edifices  but  in  almost  every  one  of  the  1,600  country  schoolhooses  of  the 
Territory  is  the  Gospel  preached  and  the  Bible  studied. 

In  a  social  way  our  people  meet,  as  do  those  of  any  community,  in  the 
various  private  and  public  gatherings  and  functions  of  society,  equal 
in  every  way  to  similar  gatherings  in  the  staid  and  conservative  Bast 
The  towns  have  the  drama,  literary  societies,  lecture  courses,  reading 
circles,  music  clubs;  the  country,  liorticultural  and  agricultural  and 
other  societies,  while  the  leading  beneficiary  and  fraternal  orders  are 
well  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  There  are  in  the  Territory 
a  dozen  or  more  active  women's  chibs,  who  within  the  past  year  organ- 
ized a  Territorial  federation  and  sent  a  large  delegation  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  recent  national  federation  meeting  at  Denver. 

I  give  below  the  statistics  of  the  leading  churches  and  fraternal 
organizations : 

rresbyterian  Church. 

Church  orgaDizatioDS 43 

Church  membership 1,450 

Church  building *^ 

Value  of  church  property $45, 550 

Colored  churches 2 

Young  people's  societies  Christian  Endeavor 20 

Sunday  schools ^ 47 

Preachers 29 

Sunday  school  missionaries 4 

Episcopal  Church. 

Organized  missions 14 

Other  regular  stations 14 

Church  buildings H 

Parsonages ^ 7 

Clergy 7 

Communicants ^ 

Value  of  church  property $21, 000 

Chapters  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood 1 

Daughters  of  the  King 1 

Children  in  Sunday  school 130 

Baptist  Church. 

Churches: 

White 1^ 

Colored 85 

Membership;                                                                                            *      -  ^ 

White 5.388 

Colored 3,600 

Ministers :  ^ 

White $0 

Colored lOJ 

Membership,  Sunday  school 8,000 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Number  of  churches J^ 

Value  of  churches $75, 000 

Parsonages ^ 

Value  of  parsonages $15»  52a 

Members 5,000 
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Friends  Church. 


Congregational  Church. 


900 

200 

5 

1 


90 
2,500 


$50,000 

49 

1 

yhristian  Endeavor 28 

Dhristian  Endeavor 928 

96 

4,512 

Qcel889 $22,000 

iry  Society $70,000 

Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1 

21 

28 

6 

80 

11,000 

6 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1 

property $80, 000 

thodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

26 

2 

27 

26 

88 

3,189) 3,284 

22 

][l\[[\[l]ll[[l\\l[[l.l[[\l\[[[[l\\\y.[[[ll\l\l  $29,975 

14 

$6,000 

49 

,  and  scholars 2, 054 

Christian  Church. 

86 

6,000 

19 

$30,000 

55 

2 

3 

hristian  Endeavor  organizations 25 

35 

7 

Sunday  schools. 

1.000 

6,000 

40.000 

iding  Sunday  school 15 

iug  Sanday  school 30 
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Young  PeopWa  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor, 

Societies 163 

Members 5,660 

Junior  societies 22 

Members _ 840 

Total  membership 6, 500 

New  societies 30 

Associate  members  tiDiting  with  church  during  year 275 

Fraternal  organizations. 


Hame. 


Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Knighta  of  Pythias 

OddTellows 

Woodmen  of  the  World 

Grand  Army  of  the  Repablic 

Confederate  Veterans 

MacoabeeH 

Eastern  Star 

Sons  of  Herman. ; 

Masons 


Number  of 
members. 


1,400 
1,002  i 
2,305 

500  ' 
1,500  I 

250  I 


New 
members. 


400 
182 
250 


200 


1,458 


Nnmber  of 

organisa- 

tiontt. 

Valne  of 
property. 

N-jw 
Lodges. 

64 
20 

'*"$i6,"666' 

3,200 

4 
3 
12 

56 
5 

900  1                2 

2 

20 

10 

34 

.... 



DBAF  MUTE  INSTITUTE. 

October  1, 1897,  in  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  the  act  of  March 
12, 1897,  levying  a  special  tax  for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf  mutes 
and  authorizing  the  governor  to  contract  for  same,  I  made  a  contract 
with  H.  O.  Beamer,  of  Guthrie,  to  establish  tbe  deaf  mute  institute. 

The  institute  was  locate<l  in  West  Guthrie,  in  a  large  two-story  frame 
building,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cottonwood  River,  the 
premises  embracing  an  entire  block,  giving  ample  play  and  exercise 
grounds  for  the  pupils. 

The  formal  opening  was  made  on  January  1, 1898,  and  22  pupils  have 
been  admitted,  apportioned  among  the  counties  as  follows: 

Canadian , 3 

Lincoln I 

Logan 3 

Noble 3 

Oklahoma 3 

Payne 3 

Pottawatomie 2 

Roger  Mills 1 

Washita 1 

Woods 3 

At  this  time  there  are  on  file  27  additional  applications  for  admission 
which  can  not  be  entertained  until  the  legislature  makes  further  and 
adequate  appropriation  for  their  care.  There  are  in  the  Territory 
between  60  and  70  deaf  and  dumb  of  school  age  and  about  30  infants 
and  adults. 

The  institute  building  has  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  inmates.  It  constitutes  their  domicile 
There  they  eat,  sleep,  and  resort  for  rest  and  recreation,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  its  appointments  and  furnishings  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  contentment,  good  health,  and  the  eiyoyment  of  such  conveniences 
and  acquisitions  as  are  usually  found  in  well-ordered  homes. 

The  superintendent  and  matron  reside  here  with  the  pupils  and  have 
them  in  immediate  charge  and  oversight. 

A  separate  building  adjacent  to  the  premises  is  used  as  a  schoolroom. 
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The  school  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Lindsay,  a  capable  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dnmb,  who  has  had  seven  years'  experience  in  this  special 
work.  The  school  hours  are  the  same  as  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Territory,  but  the  pupils  are  required  to  study  one  hour  each  evening 
of  the  school  days.  On  Sunday  a  Sabbath  school  is  held  and  Bible 
study  conducted  in  the  mute  language.  This  language  is  used  in 
returning  thanks  at  meals. 

The  pupils  have  made  surprising  progress  in  their  school  work,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  moral  development  has  kept  pace  with 
the  intellectual,  and  the  majority  have  learned  and -put  into  practice 
many  of  the  virtues  t^ssential  to  the  maintenance  of  good  character,  of 
which  they  were  before  ignorant  or  concerning  which  they  were  appar- 
ently indifferent. 

THE  BLXNB. 

The  last  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  care  and  education 
of  the  blind  of  the  Territory,  but  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  so 
small  that  it  has  been  impracticable  as  yet  to  make  any  arrangements 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  or  asylum. 

REFORM  SCHOOL. 

It  seems  desirable  that  Oklahoma  should  have  a  reform  school  for 
youthful  criminals,  for  within  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  mere  boys 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  who,  with  the  training  to  be  secured 
in  a  proper  reform  institution,  might  become  useftil  citizens. 

The  legislature  has  empowered  me  to  contract  with  other  States  for 
the  care  of  such  youth;  but  having  failed  to  make  a  specific  appropria- 
tion it  has  been  impossible  to  complete  any  arrangements. 

INSANE   ASYLUM. 

Oklahoma's  insane  are  cared  for  by  contract  with  the  Oklahoma 
Sanitarium  Company,  who  have  erected  a  large  and  commodious  asylum 
or  hospital  of  brick  and  stone  near  the  city  of  Norman,  in  Cleveland 
County.  The  first  contract,  which  had  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $300 
per  annum  for  each  patient  and  run  for  three  years,  expired  last  spring, 
and  I  renewed  the  contract  for  a  second  term  of  three  years  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  33^  per  cent,  the  Territory  now  paying  but  $200  per  year  for 
each  patient.  When  the  accommodations  and  care  given  the  patients 
are  considered  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  rate  is  about  as  low  as 
the  Territory  could  care  for  the  insane  in  her  own  asylum  had  she  one 
built. 

This  asylum  is  well  conducted  in  every  way,  and  the  fact  that  private 
patients  are  being  brought  firom  other  States  and  the  United  States  has 
contracted  with  the  company  for  the  care  of  insane  Indians  speaks  well 
for  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  institution.  The  third  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  shows  that  the  institution 
has  completed  a  most  prosperous  year,  marked  by  extensive  improve- 
ments in  buildings  and  grounds  and  increased  capacity  and  attendance. 

Besides  the  addition  of  a  large  new  laundry,  two  comfortable  cot- 
tagesy  each  capable  of  accommodating  50  patients,  have  been  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  epileptic  and  violent  patients,  thereby  separating 
them  from  the  other  milder  classes  of  patients,  to  the  benefit  of  both. 
The  trees,  of  which  there  are  now  several  hundred  on  the  grounds,  are 
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in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  lawn  has  been  graded  and  nicely  sod- 
ded and  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

The  sewerage  system  has  been  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements 
and  thoroughly  renovated,  a  complete  private  system  of  waterworks 
put  in,  and  the  entire  institution  renovated  and  improved. 

The  number  of  admissions  for  the  past  year  has  been  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  number  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  number  under 
treatment  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
health  of  the  entire  institution  is  remarkably  good,  attesting  the  flne 
sanitary  condition  and  comfortable  location  of  the  institution. 

The  records  show  the  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the 
year  to  have  been  298.  The  death  rate  among  these  is  8^  per  cent 
The  percentage  of  cures  is  25.  Of  the  196  patients  now  conflned  in  the 
asylum  there  is  only  one  case  of  illness,  and  this  is  a  patient  who  was 
brought  there  from  Pottawatomie  County  on  the  10th  of  June,  1898,  in 
a  very  feeble  condition  from  consumption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients  from  each  county, 
number  receiv^,  discharged,  etc. : 


County. 

Nmnber 

of 
patients 

Received 

in 
one  year. 

Deaths. 

Bsoapes. 

Namber 
on  band 

Beaver 

3 

2 

10 

12 

1 

2 

1 

Blaine '-  

i 

1 

1 

1 

Canadian 

8 
10 

4 
0 

13 

OlevAliMid  

12 

Caster 

1 

D 

A 

1 

2 

Day 

, 





Garfield 

18  t               3 
1                 « 
1                 5 
6                 12 

5 
1 
1 
3 
2 
8 
6 
2 
12 
2 
7 
8 
1 
3 
2 

11 

Grant 

. 

0 

Greer 

1 

3 


4 

Kay 

2 

10 

Kingflnher 

18 
8 

14 
4 

26 
2 

13 

11 
1 
4 
4 
3 

12 

21 

14 
17 

17 

Lincoln  

11 

Logan 

4 

1 

5 

17 

Noble 

1 

8 

Oklahoma 

80 

Pawnee 

1 

Payne  

15 

Pottawatomie 

18 

Rocer  Milla 

Washita 

6 

Woods         .                             

1 

9 

Woodward 

1 

3 

Total 

142 

156 

25 

73 

4                IM 

During  the  year  the  Territory  paid : 

For  care  of  the  insane $58,265.79 

For  transportation  of  the  insane 3, 054. 52 

Total 61,320.81 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  patients,  this  is 
$18,520.07  more  than  was  paid  in  the  preceding  year,  but  under  the 
new  contract  the  greatly  reduced  price  per  patient  will  reduce  the  item 
of  care  over  $20,000  the  coming  year. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  rush  of  settlers  at  each  successive  open- 
ing of  public  lands,  the  subsequent  rapid  development  of  all  parts  of 
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the  Territory  and  the  great  inflnx  of  population  the  last  year  or  two 
there  are  still  many  thousands  of  acres  of  Government  land  in  the 
Territory,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  will  make  good  homes  for  the 
homeless  people  of  the  more  popaloas  sections  of  the  country,  where, 
by  energy  and  industry,  they  can  establish  farms  that  will  yield  of 
grains,  Iruits,  and  vegetables  enough  for  the  support  of  a  family  and 
the  making  of  provision  for  old  age  or  the  inevitable  "rainy  day,'' 
which  in  the  western  country  proves  to  be  in  reality  a  dry  season. 

This  land  is  to  be  acquired  under  the  homestead  laws  by  the  settler 
filing  on  same  at  the  land  office,  and  then  taking  up  his  residence  on  the 
land  and  occupying  and  cultivating  it  for  five  years.  In  Greer  and 
Beaver  counties  the  settler  gets  his  land  free  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
his  only  cost  being  $14  filing  fees.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Territory 
the  land  costs  him  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  acre. 

From  reports  received  from  registers  and  receivers  of  the  different 
United  States  land  offices  in  the  Territory  I  glean  the  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  each  district  and  the  number  still  vacant,  which  is  given 
below. 

Guthrie  land  district. — ^No  lands  subject  to  entry. 

Oklahoma  land  district. — There  are  4,095,000  acres  in  this  district,  but 
138,270  acres  of  which  are  yet  open  to  settlement,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

statement  of  lande  vacant,  reserved,  and  segregated  in  the  Oklahoma  land  district,  July  1, 

1898, 


Coonty. 


Blaine 

CJanadian.. 
Clereland.. 
G  (Ciuter). 


lAneoin 

Oklahoina 

Pottawatomie  . 
Boger  Mills.... 
WashiU 


Total. 


Vacant. 


Aeres, 


9.000 


8,270 


108,000 
18,000 


Reeerved. 


Acrei. 

55,000 
181.420 

80,000 

80,000 
646,000 
118,000 

36,720 
273.900 

40,000 
109,000 


138,270     1,620,040 


Filed  on. 


AereM. 
10.000 
200,580 
268.000 
237,000 


111,000 
308, 010 
227,100 
474,000 
501.000 


Area  in 
district. 


Acreg. 
65.000 
882,000 
348,000 
326,000 
646,000 
229,000 
348,000 
501,000 
622,000 
628,000 


2. 336, 600 


4,095,000 


Perry  land  district. 


County. 


Eeserved. 


Kay... 

Ifoble... 
Pawnee 
Payne  - 


Acre*. 
46, 579 
80,345 
30,949 
10,842 


Vacant. 


Acre*. 
2,163 


In  closing,  the  register  and  receiver  of  that  office  say : 

You  wiU  see  A*om  the  above  that  there  are  no  vacant  lands  in  our  district  except 
in  Pawnee  County,  and  very  little  of  that  is  of  any  value  for  anything  except;  per- 
haps, grazing  land. 

Kingfisher  land  district. — In  this  district  there  are  over  1,000,000  acres 
subject  to  homestead  entry.    The  prospective  settler  can  find  many 
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good  locatioDS  for  successfal,  paying  farms  and  comfortable  homes,  and 
there  is  no  place  in  tbe  district  where  cattle  raising  is  not  profitable. 


County. 


BUinfl. 

CanadiaD . . . 

D 

Day 

Cust«r 

KiDKflsher.. 

Locan  

Ok  uhoma  . . 
BogerMUU. 

Total. 


^rsss:  B»«r«d.  D'-jr^  ^^>^ 


Aeru. 

17,880 

7«0 

274,050 

587,260 

91.264 

190 


91,600 


1,063.004 


Acres. 
237,040 
39,560  I 
103.360 
38.400  I 
51.520  I 
74,240  < 
6,400  ' 
1,280 
12,160 


Acre*. 
273.080 

98,880 
259,590 

40,340 
178,216  , 
493,570 
106.600 

21.720 

31,240  I 


Atrtt. 
528,000 
139,000 
637,000 
6a6.000 
321,000 
568.000 
112.000 
23,000 
135,000 


563.760       1,502,236        8,129.000 


Enid  land  district. — ^There  is  not  an  acre  of  land  vacant  in  Garfield 
County  and  only  1,280  acres  in  Grant  Goonty,  most  of  which  is  poor 
farming  land. 


Coanty. 


Garfield  . 
Grant ... 


Vacast     Land  re- ;  Appro- 
land.     I  Berved.  !  pnated. 


TotaL 


Acre*. 
'"{,'286*  I 


Acres. 
74,462 
75,335 


Acres.        Acres. 
566,538         640,000 
595,385        672.000 


Alva  land  district. — The  district  embraces  Woods  County  alone,  and 
the  report  of  the  register  and  receiver  shows: 

ACTM. 

Appropriated  July  1,  1898 1,317,517 

Unappropriated  July  1, 1898 372,513 

Reserved 41,970 

Totalin  district (Woodfl  Coanty) 1,732,000 

There  are  many  excellent  homesteads  still  vacant  in  this  district,  bat 
they  are  being  settled  on  very  rapidly. 

Woodward  land  district. 


County. 

Open  for 

homestead 

entry. 

Appropri- 
ated and 
reserved. 

Total. 

Braver 

Acres. 
3,255,955 
1,506,238 

Acres. 
425,045 
617,762 

Acres. 
3, 681, 000 

Woodward --     - -   -     --   

2,124,000 

Total 

4, 762, 103 

1,042,807 

6,805,000 

In  furnishing  the  above  statement  the  register  and  receiver  say: 

You  will  see  from  said  statement  that  we  still  have  3,255,955  acres  In  Beaver 
County  and  1,506,238  acres  in  Woodward  Connty  (total,  4,762,193  acres)  of  unappro- 
priated lands  that  are  subject  to  homestead  entry. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain  this  season,  and  the  crop  prospect  was  never 
better  in  any  country,  though  wo  do  not  attempt  to  grow  a  general  varietv.  Stock 
was  never  in  better  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  fact,  western  Oklahoma 
is  on  a  boom.  Land  office  business  has  increased  wonderfully,  and  we  are  looking 
for  many  homeseekers  as  soon  as  harvest  is  over  elsewhere. 

While  this  district  is  largely  devoted  to  stock  raising,  the  farmers 
(who  largely  raise  feed  for  stock)  are  all  prosperous,  for  they  have  good 
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crops  as  a  general  thing,  and  have  a  market  right  at  their  door  at  good, 
profitable  prices.  Many  settlers  can  still  find  good  farm  locations  in 
this  district,  and  the  man  who  combines  farming  with  stock  raising  has 
saccess  assured. 

Mangum  land  district — This  district  embraces  Greer  County  (in  itself 
almost  an  empire),  which  was  given  to  Oklahoma  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  tliree  years  ago.  The  district  embraces  1,611,575  acres 
of  land,  843,798  of  which  had  been-  taken  up  preceding  July  1, 1898, 
leaving  667,777  acres  subject  to  homestead  entry  at  that  time.  The 
rush  of  immigration  into  this  county  is  great,  and  the  land  is  being 
taken  up  rapidly.  It  is  an  excellent  farming  and  stock-raising  county, 
and  the  people  are  generally  prosperous.  The  register  and  receiver  of 
the  United  States  land  office,  in  a  report  to  me,  say: 

This  county  is  enjoying  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  There  has  heen  plenty  of 
rain  for  all  crops  the  past  two  seasons ;  crops  of  com,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  vegetables, 
kaffir  com,  and  all  kinds  of  feed  crops  are  immense  this  year.  There  is  a  large 
immigration  to  the  ooanty  this  season,  and  the  land  is  being  rapidly  taken  up. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  LANDS. 

During  the  year  settlers  have  taken  up  lands  in  the  districts  as 
follows : 

Acres. 

Gnthrie  district 

Oklahoma  City  district 217,400 

Perry  district 750 

Kingfisher  district 83,252 

Enid  district 1,820 

Alva  district 62,(^1 

Woodward  district 75,607 

Mangum  district 686,596 

Total 1,127,466 

This  makes  7,046  quarter  sections  settled  upon  during  the  year,  and 
as  there  is  generally  a  family  on  every  quarter  section  it  makes  that 
number  of  new  families  settled  in  the  Territory  during  the  year.  This 
is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  immigration,  as  the  greater  portion 
of  the  newcomers  leased  school  lands,  bought  farms,  or  settled  in  the 
towns.    Still  we  have  farms  and  homes  for  many  thousands  more. 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

By  act  of  March  4, 1889,  opening  Oklahoma  to  settlement,  sections 
16  and  36  were  reserved  for  the  the  use  and  benefit  of  common  schools, 
and  the  reservation  was  confirmed  by  the  organic  act.  The  authority 
to  lease  these  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  tor  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Territory,  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  conferred 
upon  the  governor  by  act  of  March  3, 1891. 

By  authority  conferred  upon  him  in  the  act  opening  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  settlement,  the  President  in  his  proclamation  of  August  19, 
1898,  not  only  reserved  the  regular  school  sections  of  16  and  36,  but  also 
sections  13  and  33  in  every  township  in  what  now  constitutes  Kay, 
Grant,  Woods,  Woodwarjl,  Garfield,  Noble,  and  Pawnee  counties,  sec- 
tion 13  for  the  benefit  of  the  colleges  and  university  of  the  Territory 
and  section  33  for  public  buildings. 

By  act  of  May  4, 1894,  Congress  turned  the  school  lands  over  to  the 
Territory  and  constituted  the  governor,  secretary,  and  superintendent 
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of  pablic  instruction  of  the  Territory  a  school-land  board,  to  have  Ml 
charge  of  the  lands  and  lease  same  under  the  roles  already  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  such  time  as  the  Territorial  leg- 
islature should  prescribe  other  methods  of  caring  for  them.  Up  to 
this  time  the  legislature  has  not  been  able  to  devise  any  better  method. 

The  same  act  which  created  this  school-land  board  also  authorized 
them  to  lease  sections  13  and  33,  the  proceeds  of  the  former  being  di- 
vided semiannually  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Territory 
and  those  of  the  latter  going  into  a  permanent  public  building  fund. 
The  act  of  June  19, 1897,  creating  Greer  County  as  a  part  of  Oklahoma, 
reserved  sections  13  and  33  for  such  purposes  as  the  future  State  of 
Oklahoma  should  prescribe,  and  the  lands  are  now  being  leased  and 
the  proceeds  kept  in  a  separate  fund  subject  to  disposal  by  the  State 
legislature  when  one  shall  have  convened.  It  was  not  until  January 
of  this  year  that  the  preference  right  of  old  settlers  in  Greer  County 
expired,  but  since  then  the  school  lands  have  been  rapidly  leased. 
Early  in  the  year  the  secretary  of  the  school-land  board  made  a  trip  to 
Greer  County  and  selected  48,585  acres  of  indemnity  land  in  lieu  of 
school  lands  taken  by  settlers,  in  allotments,  lost  by  rivers,  etc.,  the 
entire  expense  for  this  selection  being  $226.85.  During  the  year  3,185 
acres  of  indemnity  lands  were  selected  in  Custer  County  and  4,868 
acres  in  D  County  at  a  very  small  expense  to  the  Territory.  The  right 
to  make  such  indemnity  selections  was  conferred  by  act  of  Congress  of 
February  28, 1891,  and  while  the  securing  of  these  lands  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory,  the  selection  of  large  bodies 
of  adjacent  lands  is  apt  to  work  a  hardship  on  the  immediate  locality, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Kickapoo  Eeservation,  where  nearly  all  the  land 
was  so  reserved  and  consequently  is  not  subject  to  taxation. 

As  a  result,  the  only  means  of  raising  money  for  erecting  school- 
houses,  constructing  roads  and  bridges,  and  carrying  on  the  schools  is 
by  ])ersonal  taxes  upon  the  lessees  of  the  school  lands.  As  they  are 
mostly  poor  men,  the  amount  raised  is  small,  and  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  they  are  able  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  schools. 
The  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  trying  to  devise 
some  means  of  helping  them.  These  settlers  pay  annually  large  sums 
into  the  school  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory,  and 
it  does  not  seem  right  that  they  should  be  so  restricted  in  their  own 
school  facilities. 

There  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  school-land  board  about 
10,800  quarter  sections,  about  8,500  of  which  are  leased.  East  of  range 
14  west  the  lands  are  declared  to  be  agricultural  IsCbds,  and  but  one 
fourth  section  can  be  leased  to  one  person.  West  of  there  they  are 
declared  grazing  land,  and  a  person  can  lease  as  many  sections  as  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for.  An  arbitrary  line  dividing  grazing  from  agricul- 
tural land  is  of  course  vt-ry  misleading,  as  there  are  west  of  this  line 
some  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  can  be  found,  and  east  of  it  many 
quarters  that  are  really  only  fit  for  grazing;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  dividing  line,  and  at  the  time  this  line  was  selected  the  country 
west  was  very  thinly  settled  and  not  much  farming  carried  on.  Since 
then  much  of  that  country  has  been  raising  the  finest  of  crops,  and  is 
filling  up  rapidly,  though  there  are  of  course  many  large  areas  suitable 
only  for  grazing. 

In  grazing  disti-icts  the  school  lands  are  leased  in  large  bodies  6y  the 
cattlemen,  whose  herds  fatten  upon  the  luxuriant  grasses  of  these  lands 
and  the  surrounding  unentered  Government  land.  In  the  agricultural 
district  they  are  leased  by  settlers  who  failed  to  get  Government  land 
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or  by  late  comers  not  able  to  buy  farms.  They  are  generally  in  a  good 
state  of  cnltivation,  having  more  land  broken  and  cultivated  than  the 
Borronuding  homesteads,  and  the  improvements  of  a  substantial  kind. 
The  reports  of  appraisers,  sent  out  this  year,  show  values  of  improve- 
ments on  single  quarters  running  as  high  as  $1,500  and  $1,800.  Lessees 
desiring  to  renew  their  leases  are  given  preference  rights  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  are  amply  protected  in  tbeir  improvements.  The  con- 
stant How  of  immigration  the  past  year  has  caused  an  increased  demand 
for  school  lands,  and  in  several  counties  every  quarter  is  leased  at  a 
profitable  figure.  There  are,  however,  many  quarter  sections  of  good 
agricultural  land  still  unleased,  which  will  make  very  desirable  homes 
for  new  settlers,  and  the  system  of  transfer  of  leases  enables  persons 
to  buy  out  lejssees  on  excellent  improved  quarters,  often  with  growing 
crops  thereon,  and  secure  comfortable  homes  on  productive  farms  at  a 
a  very  low  fignre. 

The  school-land  department  has  grown  from  a  very  small  beginning, 
with  one  man  doing  everything,  to  the  largest  and  most  important 
department  of  the  Territorial  business.  The  records  for  the  office  show 
at  this  time  the  names  of  about  6,000  lessees;  there  are  in  the  safes 
11,086  notes  for  deferred  payments,  and  in  addition  to  the  collection  of 
rental,  appraisment,  and  transfer  of  lands  and  a  correspondence  of  sev- 
eral hundred  letters  a  day,  the  office  force  has  in  the  past  year  made 
out  and  recorded  2,800  leases,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  for 
lands  heretofore  unleased,  but  which  now  make  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  receipts  of  the  office,  which  now  aggregates  well  up  toward 
$200,000  per  annum.  During  the  year  the  cash  receipts  of  the  office 
were  $186,789.49;  1,354  quarter-sections  heretofore  vacant  were  leased, 
and  $165,293.70  in  notes  added  to  the  various  funds.  Of  the  $96,866.98 
of  past  due  rentals  turned  over  by  the  preceding  administration,  $49,- 
534.76,  or  over  45  per  cent,  has  been  collected.  A  special  agent  has 
been  sent  out  to  investigate  vacant  lands,  and  already  $2,574.39  has 
been  collected  from  parties  who  were  using  school  lands  without  lease. 
The  total  expense  of  conducting  the  department  during  the  year  has 
been  6.8  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  as  compared  with  8.3  per  cent  the 
year  preceding,  and  9.3  per  cent  in  1896. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  tables  giving  the  status  of 
the  school-land  funds  and  all  details: 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1898, 

On  hand  June  30, 1897 $3,460.11 

Received  from  June  30, 1897,  to  Jnne  30, 1898 186, 789.49 

$190, 249. 60 

Expenses  for  the  year 12,719.71 

Totreasnrer 152,068.64 

Returned  to  applicants 626.95 

Balance  on  hand 24,834.30 

190,249.60 

Receipts  a/nd  expenditures  of  each,  fund  fw  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1898, 

COMMON  SCHOOL. 

Cash  received $134,182.67 

Expenses ^ll^'\i 

Returned  to  applicants 563.45 

NetprooeedB 124,803.08 

xfo*pruofjuuo  134,182.67 
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lUceipU  and  expenditures  of  each  fund  for  the  year  ending  Jwne  SO,  1898— Contmue^ 

COLLEGR. 

Cash  reoeired $24,966.96 

Expenses $1,851.03 

Returned  to  applicants 17.00 

Net  proceeds 23,098.93 

24,966.96 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Cash  received $25,527.71 

Expenses $1,842.92 

Retamed  to  applicants 46.50 

Net  proceeds 23,638.29 

25>527.71 

GRSER  COUNTY. 

Section  13: 

Cash  received $1,089.15 

Expenses $104.81 

Net  proceeds 984.34 

1,089.15 

Section  33: 

Cash  received 1,023.00 

Expenses $104.81 

Net  proceeds 918.19 

1,023.00 

If et  proceeds  from  leasing  lands. 

Fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30— 

1891 $4,536.82 

1892 21,346.18 

1893 19,164.67 

1894 46,686.29 

1895 88,627.97 

1896 71,740.68 

1897 98,467.81 

1898 : 173,442.83 

Total 623,912.20 

School-fund  apportionment  to  counties  (fl,S4per  capita  of  school  population). 


Children 
of  school 

Apportionment. 

Coontius. 

January, 
1898. 

July,  1898. 

Total. 

BoaTdT. 

909 
2.208 
4,^70 
6,278 
1,804 
1,033 

244 
4,904 
4,455 
2,513 
4,983 
6,354 
6,868 
7,207 
2,808 
6,495 
8,260 
6,564 
7,886 

581 
2,561 
8.048 
1,267 

$954.45 
2,407.65 
4,483.50 
5, 541. 90 
1.894.20 
1,084.65 

256.20 
5. 149. 20 
4,677.75 
2,638.65 
6,232.15 
6,621.70 
7.211.40 
7,567.85 
2,948.40 
6,819.75 
3,423.00 
6,842.20 
8.280.30 

610.05 
2,689.06 
8,460.40 
1,380.26 

$263.61 

664.07 

1,238.80 

1.530.62 

523.16 

299.67 

70.76 

1,422.16 

1,291.95 

728.77 

1,445.07 

1,562.66 

1,991.72 

2;  090. 03 

814.32 

1,883.55 

946.40 

1, 613. 56 

2,286.04 

168.49 

742.69 

2,883.92 

867.43 

8,07162 
&  721. 80 

Blaine 

rAim^lMi .T-- -T 

CleveUnd 

CoBter 

D 

Day 

Garfield        

6.671.3; 
5,969.70 
8  867.42 

Grant. 

Greer 

Kay 

6,677.28 

Kingfisher 

^174. 36 

Lincoln .     ............................................. 

9^208.12 
0.667.38 

TiOflran      ............    ..rTr,    ,,..... ......r-.... 

Noble 

878172 

Oklahoma 

.      8,70180 

Pawnee  •-•-•- - 

4388.40 

Payne  

7,466.76 

Pottawatomie 

10,567.24 

Roger  Milla 

^77164 

WaehiU 

8,481.74 

"Woods /.... 

10.784.32 

Woodward •••••. 

1,697.68 

Total 

90,585 

95,114.25 

26,269.66 

121,88180 

Note.— the  net  proceeds  for  July,  1897,  $3,282.71,  was  tnmed  oyer  to  the  Territorial  treasurer  sad 
was  apportioned  by  the  board  with  money  turned  over  to  than  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1897.  U 
apportioned  with  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1898,  as  it  should  property  haTe  been,  i* 
would  have  made  the  apportionment  per  capita  nearly  4  oenta  greater. 
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Amount  of  dUtributian  per  capita  each  year, 

TSar  ending  Jnne  30 — 

1892 ! $0.83 

1893 56 

1894 72 

1896 69 

1896 62 

1897 86 

1898 1.34 

Notes  on  hand. 


When  duo. 

Number. 

Amount. 

When  due. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Common  school: 

Jan.  1.1882 

13 
16 
28 
28 
21 
86 
13 
34 
18 
34 
23 
305 
97 
211 
517 
33 

2,344 
56 

2,684 
51 

1,011 

2 

88 

2 

20 

$745.22 

465.40 

825.15 

1,859.75 

544.90 

2,474.76 

291.00 

1,665.76 

551.40 

9,042.67 

543.26 

14,441.87 

2,383.89 

11,432.62 

15,180.83 

2, 159. 37 

81,297.41 

6,226.75 

87,407.83 

6, 031v  75 

28,656.76 

133.00 

2,781.37 

132.00 

570.00 

College— Continued. 

Deo  15.1900 

2 
8 
2 
2 

$99.00 
264.00 

Anr.  1.1892 

Oct  1,1901 

Deo.  15. 1892 

Dec  16, 1901 

99.00 

Jan.  1,1893 

Octl,1902 

66.00 

Ani*  1    1803 

Total 

Deo  15  1893 

1,562 

56,302.94 

Public  buildings: 

Dec  15, 1894 

Jan.  1,1884 

2 

21 
1 

34 

34 

83 

407 

84 

498 

34 

362 

3 

8 

3 

3 

Apr*!  1884            

21.00 

Dec.15  1894    . 1 

Deo.  16, 1805 

975.05 

Oct.  1,1895 

Oct  1,1896 

26.00 

Doc  15  1895              

Dec.15, 1896 

1, 563. 81 

Oct.1  1896 

Oct  1,1897 

1,017.65 

Doc.  15, 1896 

Dec  15, 1897 

1, 539. 37 

Oct.  1,1897 

Oct  1,1898 

14, 118. 78 

Doc  15  1897            

Deo.  15,  1898 

2, 242. 00 

Oct.1  1898 

Oct.  1, 1899 

16, 179. 22 

Deo.  15, 1898 

Dec  15, 1899 

2,242.00 

Oct.  1,  1899      

Oct  1.1900 

12, 025. 67 

Dec  15, 1899 

Dec  15, 1900 

99.00 

.     Oot.1,1000 

Oct  1,1901 

323.50 

Dee.  15  1900 

DeG.15.1901 

99  00 

Oct.  1    1901            

Oct.  1,1902 

91.00 

Dat  is  1001 

Total 

Oct.  1,1902 

1,477 

52,563.00 

Oreer  County,  section  13: 
Oct  1  1899 

Total 

7,935 

277,344.70 

32 
32 

922  65 

College: 

TUiA  IK    ISQl 

4 
18 
27 
8 
23 
21 

410 
28 

550 
28 

436 

175.00 

779.00 

1,U5.02 

75.00 

495.75 

994.32 

14,903.80 

2,309.00 

18,138.55 

2,309.00 

14,480.50 

Oct  1,1900 

923.15 

Total 

Deo.  15, 1895 

64 

1,845.70 

TIaa   IK    IMA 

Oreer  County,  section  83 : 
Oct  1,1899 

Oct.1    1896 

24 
24 

Oct.  1,  1897 

839.26 

Dec  15, 1897 

Oct  1,1900 

842.75 

Oct.]  1898 

Total 

Dec  15, 1898"!!"!!"!' 

48 

1,682.00 

OAf  1   IRfiO 

Grand  total 

Dec  15, 1899 

11,086 

389,738.34 

Oct.1  1900 

SALINE  BESEBYES. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  agitation  the  past  year  looking  toward 
the  opening  to  settlement  of  the  Saline  reserves  in  Grant,  Woods,  and 
Woodward  counties,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory.  These 
lands  are  in  three  reservations  aggregating  about  100,000  acres,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  to  settlement  were  reserved  from 
bomestead  entry  because  of  the  lands  having  been  leased  years  before 
by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  It  has  since  been  discovered  that  this  lease 
was  never  approved  and  hence  is  invalid. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  require  a  special  act  of  Congress  to 
dispose  of  any  real  saline  lands,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  donate 
them  to  the  various  States  in  which  they  are  located.  A  large  portion 
of  these  reservations  are  real  saline  lands,  with  salt  springs  and  remark- 
able deposits  of  salt  covering  large  areas;  but  there  are  parts  which  are 
not  salme  which  make  excellent  pasturage,  and  still  other  parts  good 
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agricnltoral  lands.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  land  sought 
to  be  donated  to  the  Territory  for  colleges  and  public  buildings  has  beeh 
lost  by  reason  of  fractional  quarters,  allotmeuts,  streams,  etc,  I  would 
urge  upon  the  Department  and  upon  Congress  the  advisability  of  donat- 
ing these  saline  reserves  to  the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

In  the  condition  and  business  of  the  banks  of  the  Territory  is  told  a 
story  of  a  year's  prosperity  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  in  the  Territory  49  Territorial  or  State  banks  and  6  National 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  paid  up  capital  of  $789,786.69. 

The  Territorial  banks  are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territorial 
banking  board,  subject  to  examination  at  any  time  by  the  Territorial 
bank  examiner,  and  are  compelled  by  law  to  make  quarterly  reports  of 
their  actual  condition  to  all  depositors.  These  regulations  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  banks  by  the  people,  who  patronize  them  generally. 
During  the  year  6  new  banks  have  been  started,  2  have  consolidat<ed, 
and  1  failed. 

We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the 
Territorial  banks  at  stated  periods  during  the  year,  also  the  per  cent 
of  reserve  at  each  period,  gain  in  cash,  increase  in  loans,  and  per  cent 
of  gain  in  deposit. 

Comparative  staiemenl  of  the  Territorial  hanks  in  Oklahoma  Territory 
RESOURCES. 


Loans  anddiscoants 

WarrantA  and  bonds 

Overdrafts*. 

Cash  and  sight  exchange , 

Real  estate,  fomitore,  and  flxtorea. 


Total. 


July  23, 1897. 


$1,126,796.37 

100,573.88 

70,514.05 

743,756.09 

202,398.80 


2,244,037.99 


Dec  31, 1897. 


$998,969.28 

78,687.78 

49,887.64 

1,797,569.94 

191,897.59 


8,116,922.23 


Har.31,1897.   ,  June  30. 1896. 


$1,289,998.38 

103,090.89 

55,690.09 

1,617,672.68 

176.533.36 


$1,420,202.99 

78.888.74 

55,786.09 

1,561,262.37 

150,784.96 


3.242,986.80  ,    3.276.425.15 


LIABILITIES. 


Capitid 

Surplus  and  profits . 

Deposits 

Redisoounts 


Total. 


$613,328.70 

115, 621. 36 

1.499.149.60 

15, 938. 24 


$566,578.88 

146,154.64 

2.406,191.76 


2,244,037.99        3.116,922.23 


$492,320.69 

188,316.40 

2,562,348.21 


$509,786.69 

205,153.28 

2,560.486.18 


3.244,985.80  1    3,276,436.15 


COMPARATIVE. 


Reserve percent.. 

Gain  in  deposits 

Gain  in  cash  since  July,  1897 

Loans  and  discounts  increased  since 

July,  1897 

Loans  and  discounts  decreased  since 

July,  1897 

Per  cent  gain  in  deposits  since  July. 

1897 percent.. 


49 


74 
$906,042.07 
645,417.32 


40, 514. 10 
70 


63 
$157,156.65 
873,916.49 

163,203.01 


75 


60 
$9,003,00 
827.506.26 

293,407.62 


75 


In  addition  to  the  banks  under  the  control  of  the  Territory,  Oklahoma 
has  6  National  banks.  A  report  taken  from  their  last  report  to  the  Oomp- 
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troUer  of  the  Gnrrency  follows.  Daring  the  past  year  1  National  bank 
went  into  voluntary  liquidation  and  2  new  ones  have  been  established. 
No  failures.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  National  banks : 

BesoQTcefl : 

Loans  and  diBconnts ^89,289.16 

Overdrafts 15,308.18 

United  States  bonds  and  premiums 77,376.00 

Stocks  and  securi  ties 68, 757. 75 

Beal  estate,  furniture,  and  fixtures 62,442.91 

Cash  and  sight  exchange 651,060.52 

Total  resources 1,464,233.62 

Liabilities : 

Capital  paid  in $280,000.00 

Surplus  and  profits 45,253.16 

Circulation 67,490.00 

Deposits 1,071,490.36 

Total  liabUities 1,464,233.52 

This  shows  a  gain  of  50  per  cent,  or  $520,221,  in  the  deposits  of  the 
national  banks  over  their  showing  of  a  year  ago.  Their  loans  have 
increased  $320,039,  or  125  per  cent,  and  their  cash  holdings  have 
increased  80  per  cent,  or  $252,312. 

The  figures  for  our  banks  herewith  presented  speak  only  of  the  past. 
The  results  of  this  year's  crops  are  yet  to  be  made  up,  and  with  their 
abundance,  the  prospects  for  good  prices,  and  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  people,  there  is  evident  indication  that  the  coming  year 
will  be  Otoe  of  greater  prosperity  to  the  banks  than  the  present  has 
been.  Our  banks  have  a  larger  reserve  average  at  this  time  than  those 
of  any  other  State  or  Territory,  and  almost  without  exception  have 
their  affairs  in  excellent  condition. 

With  a  reserve  four  times  as  large  as  is  required  by  law,  I  consider 
oar  banks  in  condition  to  meet  any  kind  of  emergency  that  may  arise. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  three  or  four  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  Territory 
which  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  are  important  factors  in  building 
up  the  towns  in  which  they  are  located  and  encouraging  the  people  in 
habits  of  saving  and  economy.  Their  dividends  average  from  12  to  18 
per  cent  per  annum,  compounded  semiannually. 

The  Guthrie  association,  which  is  the  oldest,  has  helped  build  over 
one  hundred  homes  in  that  city;  has  now  $38,000  loaned  to  stockhold- 
ers, and  daring  the  past  year  has  paid  $10,000  of  maturing  stock  to 
members,  who  thus  accumulated  considerable  sums  from  small  savings. 

Many  outside  associations,  attracted  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Oklahoma,  are  coming  into  the  Territory  to  get  business,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  every  town  of  any  size  in  the  Territory  will  in  the 
uear  future  have  an  association  of  its  own. 

INSURANCE  AND  INVESTMENTS. 

The  territorial  laws  regulating  insurance  are  ample,  and  afford  full 
protection  to  the  people  against  insecure  and  unreliable  concerns. 
Before  doing  business  in  the  Territory  all  insurance  and  indemnity 
companies  must  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  who  is  ex- 
offlcio  insurance  commissioner,  a  statement  of  their  condition,  and  it  is 
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hether  or  not  they  shall  be  licen 
It  they  are  sound  and  all  right  he 
9  right  to  examine  them  at  any  tii 
them  out  of  the  Territory  at  any  i 

is  required  to  report  to  him  fu] 

done  in  the  Territory  daring  th< 

^ss  earnings  in  each  county  in 

3  licensed  to  do  business  in  the  Te 
me  during  the  year  1897 : 

mce. — January  1,  1898, 


latioD. 

Insurance 

written  in 

1807. 

Premioma 
received. 

Loeaee 
paid. 

Ck)mi 

Mo 

$280,135 
181,024 
48,050 
623, 012 
102,272 
365,326 

$4,460 
3.203 
1,352 
8,564 
2,710 
6,688 

$008 
1,118 

475 
1,350 

443 
8,050 

::anada 

Conn 

hia,Pa 

Ic 

Conn 

hla,Pa 

368, 017 
100,207 
180.006 
200,600 
806,157 
280,000 

34,230 
183.760 
116,715 
284,084 
560,236 

03,606 

6,245 
6,408 
4.604 
6,487 
6,708 
4,670 
652 
8,116 
1,420 
4,737 
0.636 
1,326 

360 
1  262 
3.278 

718 

1,300 

30 

,  England  . . . 

k 

England 

Conn 

Be,R.I 

hia,  Pa 

,N.Y 

,  England... 
^ns 

451 

50 

3,010 

d,Mass 

h,  Scotland.. 
[U 

707,461 
142,636 
102,226 
148,868 
65,074 

12.866 
8,088 
2,583 
4.442 
1,737 

■^Ll 

k 

1.662 
403 

:'anada 

tf.j 

5, 567, 271 

107,607 

28,656 

a  Entered  1808. 


'4ms, — January  1, 1898. 


»tion. 

Insorance 

written  in 

1807. 

Premiums 
received. 

Loesee 
paid. 

k 

$421,621 
4,278 
14.000 
0,222 

$1,860 

MS 

131              67 

118  1           101 

31  1     None. 

Conn 

k 

440,121 

1  630  ,          2in 

1 
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L\fe  inauranoe. — January 

1,  1898, 

Name  of  company. 

Location. 

Insurance 

in  force 

Dec.  31, 

1896. 

Insurance 
written 
in  1897. 

Total  in- ' 

surance   Premiums 

in  force  i  received 

Dec.  81,  1  in  1897. 

1897.     i 

1 

Losses 
incurred 
in  1897. 

Losses 

paid  in 

1897. 

Connection  t-  Indem* 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo 

t 

nity  As8ociation.a 
f'ovAQAiit  Mntiinl  ff- 

1 

Eqnitable  Life  As- 
surance Society. 
Hartford^ 

New  York 

Hartford,  Conn... 

$155, 193 

$94,450 

$211,143  1        (c)            $i67.6o 

$167.00 

Massachasetta  Mu- 

Springfield, Mass. 

New  York 

do 

332,500 
248,787 

1 1 

tual. 
Mutual  Reserve 

Fund. 
Mutual  Life 

78,500 
75,000 

1 
216,500  $2,305.74 

304,217     6,801.81 

2,000.00 
50.15 

2,000.00 
50.15 

Merchants  Life  As- 

St. Louis  Mo 

surance  of  United 
States. & 

New  York  Life 

Northwestern  Mu- 
tual. 

National  Life  As- 
snrance. 

Union  Central  &. . . . 

New  York 

MUwaukee,  Wis.. 

Hartford,  Conn . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 

721,268 
214,700 

24,000 

516,800 
135, 136 

6,250 

1,135,514   25,811.21 
386, 518          («) 

8,250  1      178.08 

4,146.25 
2,000.00 

None. 

4,146.25 
2,000.00 

None. 

State  Life  ft 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
LonisviUe,  Ky.... 

Mutual  Life  Insnr- 

' 

ance  of  Ken- 
tacky.  & 

! 

Total 

1,606,448 

906,136 

2,212,142  35.096.84 

8,363.40 

8, 363. 40 

1 

aEntered  late  in  1897. 


^Entered  1896. 


e  Not  given. 


BAILWAyS  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


History  tells  of  no  new  country  with  a  tithe  of  the  transportation 
facilities  possessed  by  Oklahoma.  The  Territory  can  be  reached  by 
direct  trunk  lines  from  any  portion  of  the  nation,  and  there  is  no  portion 
of  it  but  is  reasonably  accessible  to  railways  and  their  attendant  com- 
forts and  advantages. 

Grossing  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  the  main  north  and 
south  line  of  the  greatest  of  American  railway  systems,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  giving  a  direct  line  to  the  Gulf  on  the  south,  the 
markets  of  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  to  the  north  and  east,  and  those 
of  the  mountains  to  the  west,  as  well  as  an  unbroken  line  to  the  Pacific. 
Bunning  parallel  and  about  40  miles  west  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  the  Gulf  line 
of  the  great  Bock  Island  route,  reaching  the  Gulf  ports  to  the  south; 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Chicago  to  the  north  and  east,  and  Denver 
and  the  Bockies  to  the  west.  Across  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory from  east  to  west,  and  connecting  the  Santa  Fe  and  Eock  Island 
lines,  is  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  line,  which  east,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  connects  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Frisco, 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  direct  trunk  lines  to 
the  Gulf,  to  the  Mississippi,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago,  and 
from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  is  the  Hutchinson  and  Southern 
road,  entering  the  Territory  at  Manchester  and  running  southeast  as 
far  as  Blackwell,  giving  connection  at  Hutchinson  with  the  Union 
Pacific  and  other  lines.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  the  Pan 
Handle  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  runs  diagonally  through  Woods  and 
Woodward  counties,  offering  ready  shipment  for  the  agricultural 
products  and  the  great  herds  of  cattle  of  that  vast  country.  Both 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Bock  Island  touch  the  north  line  of  Beaver 
County^  in  the  extreme  west^  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  touches  the  north 
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new  elevators,  grain  bins,  coal  bins,  lumber  yards,  and  other  local 
industries^  at  different  points  between  Arkansas  City  and  PurcelL 

The  coming  year  they  expect  to  complete  the  stone  ballasting,  replace 
all  the  old  bridges  with  new,  put  in  the  block  system,  and  make  many 
more  improvements  in  Oklahoma,  and  also  contemplate  spending 
$1,500,000  improving  the  line  from  Oklahoma  to  the  Gulf. 

OOMMEBGE. 

The  commerce  of  Oklahoma,  both  local  and  foreign,  has  increased  at 
a  very  rapid  ratio  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  freight  carried  by  the 
railways  out  of  and  into  the  Territory  the  past  year  has  been  more  than 
double  that  of  any  previous  year.  Oklahoma  wheat  has  been  going  to 
the  elevators  of  the  North  and  East  and  to  the  Gulf,  and  thence  to  for- 
eign lands;  flour  has  gone  to  Central  and  South  America  by  the  cargo; 
train  loads  of  cotton  to  Liverpool  and  even  to  far-oflE  Japan;  fruits, 
melons,  and  vegetables  to  even  the  other  fruit  belts  of  the  nation ;  cat- 
tle and  hbgs  to  every  market  of  the  nation  and  to  many  foreign  lands, 
while  implements,  vehicles,  dry  goods,  clothing,  and  various  other  sup- 
plies have  been  coming  in  in  greatly  increasing  quantities,  and  house- 
hold goods  and  other  emigrant  possessions  have  filled  many  trains  and 
added  largely  to  the  aggregate  of  business.  The  two  trunk  lines  pass- 
ing through  the  Territory  find  the  Oklahoma  portion  of  their  lines  the 
best  paying  of  their  entire  system.  Take  Guthrie,  for  example;  the 
increase  of  freight  business  each  month  of  the  year  was  greater  than 
the  entire  business  for  any  previous  month  in  the  history  of  tlie  Terri- 
tory. The  commerce  toward  the  Gulf  the  past  year  has  increased  very 
perceptibly,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
entire  Territory  to  cultivate  still  closer  trade  relations  with  the  Gulf 
ports. 

The  following  abstract  of  business  done  in  certain  lines  at  their  dif- 
ferent stations  in  Oklahoma,  as  furnished  by  the  several  railroads  in 
the  Territory,  gives  some  idea  of  the  huge  proportions  of  the  Territory's 
commerce: 

CHICAGO,  ROCK   ISLAND,  AND  PACIFIC. 

(roods  shipped  from  siations  in  Tenntory. 


Commodities. 

Beufirow. 

Medford. 

Jefferson. 

Pond  Creek. 

Kremlin. 

North  Enid. 

Enid. 

• 

Merchandise 

Jtachinery 

Wheat..: 

Pounds, 

39,502 

6,400 

14,858,670 

758,310 

Pounds. 
480,893 
104,900 
21. 209, 690 

2,553,486 

Pounds. 

131,216 

5,020 

5, 384, 193 

3,524,110 

25,200 

Pounds. 

506,087 

20.000 

17,924.013 

4,192,420 

Pounds. 

40,325 

10,000 

11, 798, 508 

774,830 

Pounds. 
367,688 
224,000 

26,259,810 
983,310 

Pounds. 
8,825,734 
113,800 
50, 253, 705 

Corn 

600,256 

Bye...      :*: 

Oitii.... 

80,800 

147.648 

88,000 

66,900 

33,000 
209,260 

24,000 
386,400 

8«ed..;:: : 

25,200 
57,000 
75,650 
1,575 
2.455 
66,820 

24,135 

155 

117,540 

400, 810 

2,300 

MiUatnflfc.. ■'!.!' 

1, 083, 460 

Broom  com 

421.435 

15, 140 
3J7 

8(^7,005 

Butter..™ 

1,670 
58 

HideT..::;:::'::: 

1,746 

1, 239, 709 

7,394,060 

1,244 

7,085 

03.400 

2,807,480 

Flour  ... 

434,670 

1, 699, 098 

Salt....    

%gB...  •  •*:: 

39,439 

28,141 

2.725 

4,713 

6,510 
68,455 

36,655 

Milt...::::. . :: 

Fruit  (green) 

436,905 
661,100 

24.350 

566.600 

266,600 

1,536,840 

157,600 

52,900 

c»W..^' 

50,000 

19,000 

1, 047, 200 

Sheep..       

HoM.. 

352,220 

2.800.000 

8,000 

1, 210, 350 

4,212,327 

102,000 

889,830 
597,700 

448,630 

198,900 

2,000 

882,220 
156,000 

8,026,200 

Hay.. ::; 

231,200 

HoJaea.:::;: 

120,000 

Cotton '".* 

is,  200 

79,6i6 

483,911 

ToUlofaUsblp. 
ments   from 
the  station  ... 

18,870,549 

42,000,857 

U,  750, 155 

25.967,240 

18.317,198 

29,097,728 

63,885,518 
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CHICAGO^  ROCK  lauLSD,  AND  PACIFIC— COD  tinned. 
Goods  shipped  from  stations  in  Territory — Continoed. 


Commodity. 

Waukomis. 

Hennessey. 

Dover. 

Kingfisher. 

Okarehe. 

ElBeno. 

UDion 

aty. 

MerohandiM 

Ifaohinery 

Pounds, 
169,627 

Pounds. 

812.445 

76,810 

47,885,144 

49,650 

Pounds. 
37,038 

Pounds. 

1,815,943 

107,500 

62,108,410 

Pounds, 

181,831 

88,100 

23,186,745 

Pounds. 

5,215,845 

215,300 

21,315,216 

24,000 

33,030 

1,711,695 

Pomdi. 
44,905 
21,  «0 

Wheat... 

24,027,185 
161, 100 

1,782,190 

Com 

189,200 

Rye 

Oate 

237,666 


117,900 

531,430 

24,000 

24,500 

1,404,550 

927,160 

298,690 

16,225 

27.946 

2,736,164 

83,666 

82,i00 

Barley 

Potatoes 

26,000 
878,110 
817,400 

* '555,646" 

78,500 

2,091.450 

2,357,810 

42,275 

16,750 

26,940 

7,028,283 

24,000 

24,785 

Seed 

63,240 

300 

Mill  stuffs 

Broom  com 

Butter 

3,055 
1,410 

9,936 
7,199 
29,216 

2,582 

Hides 

Flour 

Salt 

'Enin 

13,420 
22,660 

54,131 

7,150 

22,300 

679,900 

1, 707, 830 

3,000 

135,248 
48,345 

12,564 
46,971 

1,4U0 

Mltk 

Fruits  (i^reen) 

88,165 

903,300 

1,142,080 

150 

Cattle 

418,000 
758,660 

19,666 
78,920 

1,567,600 

1, 200, 120 

20,000 

184,500 
33,700 

128,200 
306,100 

Hoffs 

Horses 

Hay 

20,000 

Conon 

814,186 

276,807 

2,666,389 

7,196,772 

Total  all  ship- 
ments from 
the  station. 

25,872,107 

54,249,482 

4,r36,860 

78,330,850 

26,972,713 

138,344,291 

682,325 

Farm  implementSj  vehicles,  etc,,  shipped  into  the  Territory, 


Renflraw.... 
Medford.... 
Jefferson — 
Pond  Creek. 

Kremlin 

North  Enid . 

Enid 

Waukomis.. 
Hennessey.. 

Dover 

fongflsher.. 
Okarehe  — 

El  Reno 

Union  City  . 


Total. 


Station. 


Implements.  •  Yehioles. 


Pounds. 
46,700 
425,735 
166,275 
242,800 
168.100 
199,150 

1, 742, 705 
189,500 
872,148 


1,500,500 

353,000 

1,153,750 

22,700 


7.082,563 


Pounds. 
25,000 
47,400 
56,120 
107,700 
23,900 


890,350 

82,000 

232,150 


674.520 

28,600 

638,080 


2,656,710 


Machines. 


Pounds, 

59,205 
415,350 

95,205 
309,550 

80,700 
301,000 
968,490 
220,000 
638,585 
8,000 
1,090.680 
279,300 
634,517 

89,180 


5,090,237 


Emigrant 
movables. 


Potmdf. 
89,495 
176,000 
105,606 
264,700 
190,900 
208.650 

1.000,855 

325,885 

257,351 

2,320 

630.550 

958.766 
92,406 


4.470,152 


CHOCTAW,  OKLAHOMA  AND  GULF  RAILWAY. 

Shipments  from  stations  in  Territory,  in  carlo€Uls. 


Station. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Cora. 

Oats. 

Other  mill 
prodaoto. 

El  Reno ; 

222 
627 

55 

124 

7 

54 

215 
20 

5 
21 

1 
40 

46 
93 
18 
95 

175 

Yukon 

87 

Council   .          

Oklahoma  City 

249 

122 

Dixon 

Chootaw  CAt-v 

1 

Total 

1.089 

484 

68 

247 

334 
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CHOCTAW,  OKLAHOMA  AND  GULF  BAIL  WAY— Continued. 

Shipments  from  stations  in  Territory,  in  carloads — Continued. 


StaUon. 

CntilA. 

Hogs.  * 

Cotton. 

Cotton 
seed. 

Bl  Reno ••••....• 

2 
30 

48 

o 

52 
2 
4 
3 
1 
34 
59 

Bales. 
2.394 

27 

Yukon 

Ccmnoil 

OklahcMna  Citv 

1,617 
2,966 
8,447 
468 
25,834 
9,803 
1,208 

15 

ChoGtowCitT. 

78 

MoLond 

74 

Dale  

Shawnee 

874 

TAAnpnneb  JimctJon T- 

101 

Rtflboro                                         

17 

29 

25 

Total 

105 

196 

48,112 

694 

HUTCHISON  AND  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Number  of  oars  shipped  out  of  the  Territory. 

Cattle 17 

Hogs 92 

Horses 1 

Wheat 559 

Com 33 

Number  of  cars  shipped  into  the  Territory. 

Machinery  and  implements 50 

Vehicles  of  all  kinds 5 

Household  furniture 5 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  A   SANTK  FE  RAILWAY. 

Number  of  cars  shipped  out  of  the  Territory. 

Cattle 3,771 

Hogs 1,672 

Sheep 25 

Horses 20 

Wheat 5,666 

Com 487 

Other  grain 143 

Castor  beans 120 

Flour 381 

Mill  products 173 

Cotton-seed  products 623 

Cotton bales..  46,210 

Number  of  cars  shipped  into  the  Territory, 

Agricultural  implements 215 

Vehicles  of  all  kinds 64 

Household  goods 226 

TELEGRAPH  AJ^D  TELEPHONE. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  well-managed  and  well- 
quipped  offices  in  every  railroad  town  in  the  Territory.  Their  busi- 
ness has  shown  a  large  increase  the  past  year,  and  they  have  run  three 
new  wires  into  the  Territory  and  are  increasing  their  facilities  in  other 
^ays.  The  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company  operate  exchanges 
INT  98— MIS 44 
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at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  and  El  Eeno,  and  will  pat  in  p 
Norman  and  Ponca  in  the  near  future.  They  also  have  long- 
connections  between  Fort  Eeno,  El  Eeno,  Yukon,  Oklahoi 
Edmond,  Waterloo,  Seward,  Council  Grove,  Darlington,  and  < 
and  expect  soon  to  extend  their  line  north  from  Guthrie  to  coi 
at  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  with  Wichita,  Topeka,  Kansas  C 
other  points^  also,  a  line  from  El  Eeno  to  Kingfisher.  Local  co 
contemplate  putting  in  exchanges  at  Newkirk  and  Shawnee  th 
The  Perkins  Telephone  Company  has  a  line  from  Guthrie 
water,  Perkins,  Langston,  Morrison,  Pawnee,  Perry,  Chandlei 
Carney,  and  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  while  other  lines  run  from  C 
to  Stroud,  Wellston,  Shawnee,  Tecumseh,  and  Oklahoma  Cit; 
line  connects  Newkirk  and  Blackwell  with  Arkansas  City,  Ka 
these  lines  are  doing  a  paying  business,  and  in  a  short  time  ev< 
in  the  Territory  will  have  either  telephone  or  telegraph  connec 

CLIMATE. 

Few  portions  of  the  continent  have  a  more  attractive  olimate 
round  than  Oklahoma.  True,  there  are  occasional  disagreeal 
but  they  are  succeeded  by  others  so  perfect  that  the  hours  of  di 
pass  quickly  from  the  memory. 

The  winters  are  mild  and  pleasant,  the  spring  and  fall  deligh 
while  the  summers  are  hot  there  is  almost  a  continual  breeze,  i 
but  very  few  exceptions  the  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant,  £ 
refreshing  sleep  to  all. 

The  dryness  of  the  air,  the  ever-present  sunshine,  and  the  ' 
days  that  are  cloudy  or  gloomy  make  it  a  delightful  place  for  t 
out  worker,  invalid,  or  consumptive,  and  many  have  been  res 
health  whose  days  seemed  numbered  at  their  coming.  Ehen 
that  terror  pf  the  North  and  East,  is  almost  unknown,  an 
remarkable  cures  are  reported  from  the  influence  of  the  climai 
effects  of  bathing  in  the  salt  and  mineral  impregnated  watei 
Cimarron  or  Salt  Fork  rivers. 

The  conditions  of  air,  the  temperature  the  year  round,  and  1 
fall  of  the  Territory  seem  to  be  not  only  pleasant  and  healthfu 
people,  but  favorable  to  the  growth  and  development  of  flower 
vegetables,  grain,  and  other  products. 

TEMPERATUBB  AND   RAINFALL. 

Meteorological  observations  are  daily  made  at  the  Territo'ria 
ment  station,  at  army  posts,  and  by  volunteer  observers  at 
places  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories.  Eeports  are  forwi 
Oklahoma  City,  at  which  place  the  climate  and  crop  servic 
Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultu 
tains  a  central  office  for  -this  section,  under  the  direction  of  « 
Widmeyer,  who  is  also  observer  at  that  point. 

The  accompanying  tables  have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Widn 
from  data  furnished  by  him.  They  are  worthy  of  a  careful  stu 
knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  is  especially  important  in 
settled  agricultural  region.  As  there  are  marked  variations  fr 
to  year,  summaries  are  given  as  to  rainfall  at  different  places  : 
of  several  years,  especially  at  Oklahoma  City  and  Fort  Eeno,  a 
places  the  observations  have  been  made  either  by  specially 
observers  or  under  the  direction  of  army  officers. 
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The  rex)ort8  from  a  number  of  places  are  not  complete  for  the  year, 
bat  give  facts  for  most  of  the  months.  In  each  of  the  tables  places 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  others  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  rainfall  for  1898,  up  to  July  25,  was— 

iDches. 

January 4.38 

February 2.37 

March 2.34 

April 95 

May 9.96 

June 1.75 

July  (to  25th) 3.27 

Total 25.02 

as  compared  with  23.50  inches  for  the  same  period  in  1897. 

Preoipitation  in  inches  by  months  in  1897. 
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Temperature  records  for  1897, 


First  and  last  killing  frosts  at  Oklahoma  stations,  1897, 


Stations. 


Alva 

Arapahoe 

Anadarko  

Burnett 

Clifton 

Edmond 

FortKeno 

Fort  Sill 

Guthrie 

Hennessey  — 
*  Healdton  .... 

Kemp 

Keokuk  Falls. 

♦Lehigh 

Mangum 


Last  of     First  of 
spring,     autumn. 


Mar.  25 
Apr.    9 

do  ... 

Mar.  25 
Apr.  9 
Mar.  24 
Apr.  11 
Mar.  23 

Apr.'ie" 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  23 
Apr.  8 
Mar.  24 
Apr.  14 


Oct.    29 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nov.    2 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.    29 
Nov.    2 

Do. 

Nov.    2 
Oct.    29 


Stations. 

Last  of 
spring. 

Norman 

Apr.    9 
Apr.  1« 
Apr.  14 
Apr.    9 
....do  ... 
-   -do 

Pond  Creek 

Prudence  

*Purcell 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency 

Stillwater 

Waukomis Apr.  16 

Winnview Mar.  26 

Woodward Apr.  14 

Wagoner Mar.  24 

*  South  Mc Alester Mar.  17 

Kingfisher Apr.  14 

PoncaCity Apr.    9 

Newkirk.. ...:. 

First  of 
autumn. 


Oct  » 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
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Monthly  mean  temperature^  Oklahomaj  Okla. 


Jan.  1  Feb. 

t 

Har. '  Apr. 

May. 

64.4 
66.2 
G5.  4 

June.!  July. 

1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 
Nov. '  Det. 

An- 
nnal. 

1891 

87. 8     39. 2 
33. 0     44. 5 
37. 6     35. 8 

43.6  1  60.8 
44.  6  1  59. 2 
50.2  '  62.4 

74. 3     76  2 
75. 1     79. 0 
76.  2     81. 2 

76. 8     72. 4 
77.  0     72. 4 
7.1. 2     7i.  1 

60.8 
62.0 
61.7 
64.0 
55.7 
59.2 
66.0 

47. 0     44. 4 
48. 0     36. 6 
45.4  :  43.7 
49.  8     41. 6 
46.0  ,  38.4 
46. 8     45.  2 
48. 6     35. 6 

58.1 

1892 

1893         

58.0 
59.1 

1«94 

1895 

1896 

1897 

36.8 
33.2 
39.4 
34.8 

34.8 
29.5 
43.4 
42.1 

52.6  62.9 
50. 0  63. 1 
46. 4  '  66. 1 
50.4     59.6 

68.2 
69.3 
73.3 
65.8 

75.5     79.4  •  78.4  \  74.4 
76.8     78.3     79.1     76.1 
76.7  ,  80.7     83.2     71.9 
75. 4  j  80.  8     78. 4     75. 2 

59.9 
57.9 
61.0 
59.4 

Average 

36.1 

38.  5  1  48. 2  1  62.  0  1  67.  5 

75.7 

79.  4  !  78. 3 

1 

73.8 

61.3 

47. 2  ,  40.  6 

59.0 

Rainfall,  Oklahoma,  Okla, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May.  Jane. 

July. !  Aug.  1  Sept. 

Oct. 

No^-    ^--  LllSi. 

18P1                   

2.48 
.93 
.43 

3.74 
.93 
.45 

1.10 

0.44 

2.22 
.69 

l.ll 
.07 
.14 

1.32 

3.04 
3.17 
1.25 
4.79 
.82 
1.03 
4.71 

4.30 
1.33 
3.12 
2.82 
.41 
1.07 
5.87 

5.92  I  4.73  I  6.17     0.79  '  5.43  i  0.31 

1.17      2.65      37.43 

1892 

1883 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1887 

11. 90     2.  48     3. 66     4. 27  ,  1. 29 
1. 63     1. 60     3. 80     6. 65  1  3. 20 
1.87     3.71  ,  1.66     1.95  ;  1.65 
1.34     3.11     5.95     4.44     2.93 
4.62  '  3.32  ,  1.81     1.83     2.14 
6.02  j  2.58     1.90     1.66     1.22 

4.68 
.06 
1.84 
2.93 
1.91 
.81 

1.01 
1.26 

.07 
5.79 
2.41 

.58 

6.35     42.29 
1.69     24.28 
1.61     26.72 
8.  78     32. 49 
1.22     21.90 
.  70     28. 47 

ATerage 

i.« 

.85 

2.69     2.70  1  4.74  .  3.07  ;  3.56     2.94     2.56 

:          1          I          i 

1.79 

1.75     2.41     30.49 

1 

Bainfall  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla, 


Place. 


Burnett 

Fort  Reno . . . 

Fort  Sill 

Fort  Supply  - 

Guthrie 

Mangum 

Oklahoma  ... 
Jefferson  .... 

*Purcell 

•Tulaa 

Winnview... 


Rainfall  for  places  and  years  indicated. 


County. 


Pottawatomie 

Canadian 

Comauohe,  Ind.  T . 

Woodward 

Logan  

Greer 

Oklahoma 

Grant 

Chickasaw,  Ind.  T 

Creek,  Ind.  T 

Blaine 


AGEIOULTUBB. 

Oklahoma  is  largely  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  country,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  i)eople  of  the  Territory  are  engaged  in  these 
parsuits. 

While  the  soil  of  the  Territory  presents  a  decided  variety  in  appear- 
ance and  composition,  it  is  generally  fertile,  well  supplied  with  plant 
foody  and  holds  moisture  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.    The  soil,  rain- 
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year  in  Oklahoma.  It  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  yield  would 
exceed  25,000,000  bushels,  but  since  harvest  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  spring  growth  was  so  rapid  that  the  grain  did  not  properly 
fill  out,  and  the  yield  is  not  as  good  as  last  year  in  some  localities. 
Some  yields  as  low  as  10  and  12  bushels  are  reported,  but  other  locali- 
ties yield  25  and  30  and  over,  and  the  general  average  will  be  over 
20  bushels  to  the  acre,  making  the  crop  in  the  aggregate  about  equal 
to  that  of  last  year.  Wheat  raising  has  long  since  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  in  every  part  of  the  Territory,  and  Oklahoma  will  hence- 
forth be  included  in  the  wheat  estimates  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  crop  so  sure  and  the  yield  so  large  that  it  brings  certain 
prosperity  to  the  farmer  who  gives  it  proper  attention.  Much  of  last 
year's  crop  of  wheat  was  held  until  the  spring  of  1898,  and  sold  at  $1 
per  bushel,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  year  brought 
the  farmers  of  the  Territory  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  in  a  new  country  the  farmers  do  not 
have  granaries  and  sell  their  wheat  early  in  the  season,  but  when  wheat 
went  to  a  dollar  this  last  spring  it  was  a  general  surprise  to  everybody 
to  find  what  a  large  part  of  last  year's  crop  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmer. 

Many  individual  farmers  brought  in  from  1,000  to  3,000  bushels,  and 
one  Logan  County  farmer,  who  came  to  the  Territory  nine  years  ago 
without  a  dollar,  sold  7,000  bushels  at  95  cents  per  bushel.  In  Okla- 
homa County  a  number  of  farmers  went  together,  loaded  an  entire  train 
and  shipped  direct  to  the  Chicago  market.  Most  of  the  wheat  of  the 
Territory  is  grown  on  small  farms,  but  there  are  some  very  large  grow- 
ers. In  the  Osage  Reservation  are  numerous  fields  of  1,000  to  1,500 
acres,  and  one  grower  in  the  POnca  Reservation  raised  20,000  bushels 
this  year  and  is  preparing  to  put  in  4,000  acres  this  fall. 

CORN. 

Oklahoma  raises  millions  of  bushels  of  corn,  but  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  marketed  in  the  form  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  live  stock.  Last 
year's  corn  was  affected  by  hot  weather  and  lack  of  rain  at  a  critical 
period  in  its  growth,  and  in  some  localities  by  hot  winds.  Many  good 
yields  were  reported.  The  experiment  station  had  yields  up  to  62  bush- 
els per  acre  on  creek  bottom  land.  On  upland  it  had  large  yields  of 
good  fodder,  but  the  jrield  of  grain  probably  did  not  reach  20  bushels 
on  any  plat. 

In  the  great  river  bottom  lands  many  jdelds  of  75  and  80  bushels 
and  over  per  acre  were  reported  and  recorded.  Bottom-land  corn  made 
a  general  average  of  40  bushels  and  over  per  acre.  On  the  upland, 
where  put  in  early  and  properly  cultivated,  the  yield  was  also  good;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  locality  in  the  Territory  where  the  crop  did  not 
pay  well.  In  the  corn  sections  the  farmers  are  largely  hog  raisers  too, 
and  thus  get  their  corn  readily  into  shape  to  go  to  market  on  foot. 
Many  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  are  brought  into  the  Territory  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  feed  for  market,  giving  the  farmer  with  a  surplus  of 
corn  a  ready  market  at  a  good  price,  not  only  for  the  com,  but  for  the 
fodder  and  other  roughness.  Under  ordinarily  favorable  conditions 
com  produces  enormously  in  the  Territory,  growing  to  a  height  almost 
beyond  belief  and  producing  ears  of  prodigious  size.  This  year  the 
weather  and  rainfall  have  been  just  right  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  cereal,  and  at  this  early  date  an  enormous  crop  is  assured. 
Stalks  10, 14,  and  16  feet  in  height  are  on  exhibition,  with  the  immense 
ears  so  high  from  the  ground  that  a  man  can  not  reach  them,  and  they 
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have  not  yet  attained  their  full  growth.  The  acreage  is  much  larger 
than  usual,  and  the  corn  crop  of  the  Territory  will  be  millions  of 
bushels  in  excess  of  any  preceding  year.  This  increased  crop  of  com 
and  fodder,  together  with  the  fact  that  cattle  brought  in  during  the 
winter  months  to  fatten  are  not  taxed,  offer  splendid  inducements  to 
stock  men  all  over  the  Southwest  to  bring  their  herds  here  to  be 
^<  finished  for  market."  ^ 

The  western  counties  of  the  Territory  report  a  largely  increased 
acreage  this  year  with  every  prospect  of  the  largest  yield  in  the  history 
of  the  Territory,  and  cattle  men  are  already  contracting  for  entire  crops 
at  good  prices. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  ranks  first  as  the  ready- money  crop  of  the  Territory.  While 
it  is  not  generally  considered  that  Oklahoma  is  in  the  cotton  belt,  and 
not  longer  ago  than  five  years  farmers  declared  that  cotton  could  not 
be  profitably  grown  in  the  Territory,  the  shipments  for  the  past  year 
were  140,000  bales,  valued  at  nearly  $5,000,000  and  requiring  5,000 
cars  to  ship.  The  acreage  for  1897  was  large;  it  was  an  ideal  cotton- 
growing  year  and  the  yield  was  in  many  instances  unprecedented. 
Many  growers  report  a  bale  to  an  acre,  three-fourths  bale  yields  were 
not  uncommon,  and  the  general  average  for  the  Territory  exceeded  half 
a  bale.  This  average  is  better  than  can  be  attained  almost  anywhere 
in  the  South,  and  Oklahoma  cotton  always  ranks  high  as  to  quality. 
Cotton  buyers  of  long  experience  in  the  South  claim  that  as  a  whole 
the  cotton  district  in  Oklahoma  surpasses  in  every  way  any  similar 
district  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  extreme  low  price  of  cotton  last  year  discouraged  many  growers, 
and  the  acreage  is  much  less  this  year.  Cotton,  like  everything  else, 
presents  excellent  prospects  for  a  phenomenal  jdeld  this  year,  however, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Territory  will  produce  not  less  than  125,000 
bales. 

One  feature  about  cotton  growing  which  makes  it  desirable  is  the 
fact  that  every  dollar  received  for  the  crop  is  outside  money  and  the 
$5,000,000  for  last  year's  crop  was  that  much  new  money  put  into  cir- 
culation in  the  Territory,  and  that  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
people,  as  the  receipts  for  cotton  go  largely  to  the  great  army  of  pickers. 
Cotton  picking  for  several  months  each  fall  offers  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  boys  and  girls  and  every  laborer  in  the  Territory,  and 
hundreds  of  bales  went  to  waste  last  fall  because  of  the  shortage  of 
pickers. 

Oklahoma  last  year  shipped  whole  train  loads  of  cotton  to  Liverpool 
and  large  consignments  went  to  Japan.  The  cotton  crop  not  only 
brings  ready  money  to  the  farmer  and  the  laborer,  but  opens  up  great 
possibilities  to  the  Territory  in  the  starting  of  compresses  and  oil  mills 
and  later  of  cotton-spinning  mills,  where  the  fleecy  staple  will  be  made 
into  cotton  cloth  here  where  it  is  grown. 

HAY. 

The  Territory  last  year  marketed  thousands  of  tons  of  prairie  hay 
in  addition  to  supplying  the  home  market.  This  year  the  abundant 
rains  have  caused  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  in  every  portion  of  the 
Territory  and  the  hay  crop  is  twice  as  great  as  in  any  previous  year. 
So  rich  is  the  carpet  of  native  grass  here  that  raw  prairie  land  will  year 
after  year  net  a  handsome  revenue  from  hay  without  the  land  being 
touched  or  a  cent  of  expense  incurred  except  in  cutting  and  marketing 
the  product. 
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Many  of  the  tame  varieties  of  grass  do  well,  including  timothy,  millet, 
ifcnd  alfalfa.  Many  farmers  are  having  remarkable  success  with  alfalfa 
both  for  hay  and  as  a  pasture  for  hogs. 

KAFIR  CORN  AND  CANE. 

Kafir  com,  a  native  of  Africa  and  but  little  known  throughout  the 
couiitry,  has  been  found  to  grow  and  yield  abundantly  in  any  kind  of 
groand  and  in  the  dry  est  seasons,  and  is  planted  largely  for  feed,' as  it 
produces  from  50  to  75  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  in  addition  to  the 
fodder.  It  can  be  planted  early  or  late  on  new  or,  old  ground  and  is 
the  very  best  of  feed  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  grain, 
whieb  somewhat  resembles  a  grain  of  rice,  makes  also  excellent  meal 
and  flour. 

The  crop  last  year  was  large,  and  it  is  planted  heavily  this  year, 
particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory.  Cane  yields  enor- 
mously, and  is  largely  planted  for  feed,  generally  being  cut  with  a  mow- 
ing machine  and  dried  for  its  rich  fodder  before  maturing. 

Fully  40,000  bushels  of  Kafir  com  were  exported  fi^m  Oklahoma  to 
European  markets  the  past  year,  and  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
foreign  demand  for  this  new  product. 

OKLAHOMA  MELONS. 

It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  75-pound  watermelon  in  Oklahoma, 
and  any  time  between  July  15  and  cold  weather  an  Oklahoma  man  can 
get  as  large  a  melon  as  he  cares  to  carry  for  a  nickel.  Last  year  the 
Territory  shipped  over  two  hundred  cars  of  melons;  this  year  the  crop 
is  much  larger.  Every  condition  for  the  growth  of  perfect  melons  has 
existed  this  year.  The  only  trouble  last  year  was  a  second  growth  in 
some  fields,  caused  by  unusually  heavy  rains,  a  rather  dry  spell,  and 
then  more  rain.  This  made  our  melons  rate  a  little  low  in  quality. 
The  rains  this  year  have  been  timely,  the  weather  hot,  and  not  a  pest 
of  any  kind  has  attacked  the  vines.  They  will  be  sent  to  market  as 
far  north  as  St.  Paul,  east  to  St.  Louis,  west  to  Denver,  and  south  to 
Texas,  and  should  net  the  producer  from  $40  to  $50  a  car.  The 
Oklahoma  melon  is  noted  not  only  for  its  size  but  for  its  excellent 
flavor,  and  is  everywhere  in  demand. 

Cantaloupes  also  grow  to  perfection  here,  and  all  during  the  season 
hundreds  of  baskets  go  out  daily  by  express. 

OATS. 

Oats  do  as  well  in  Oklahoma  as  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Many 
yields  of  75  to  85  bushels  per  acre  are  reported  and  the  general  aver- 
age over  the  Territory  is  fully  45  bushels  and  the  quality  excellent. 

CASTOR  BKANS. 

Exi)erience  has  proven  castor  beans  a  very  profitable  crop  for  most 
parts  of  the  Territory.  They  yield  from  10  to  14  bushels  per  acre,  and 
entail  but  a  small  amount  of  labor.  The  market  price  is  usually  from 
90  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Last  year  the  Territory  produced  175,000 
bushels.  This  year  the  acreage  is  less,  and  the  crop  will  not  run  quite 
as  large. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

There  are  many  other  products  of  Oklahoma  farms  finding  their 
Way  into  market.    Early  potatoes  yield  largely  and  are  shipped  all 
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over  the  North.  Sweet  potatoes  produce  200  bushels  and  upward  per 
acre,  of  an  excellent  quality.    Peanuts  do  well  aud  are  largely  planted. 

Turnips  grow  everywhere  and  produce  enormously,  and  sa^ar  beets 
yield  15  tons  and  upward  per  acre. 

Oklahoma  broom  com  is  favorably  quoted  in  the  markets  of  the 
nation,  and  flax  and  barley  are  produced  to  a  limited  extent. 

Truck  farming  pays  well  in  the  Territory,  as  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
beans,  pease,  onions,  and  all  varieties  of  garden  vegetables  grow  readily 
and  bring  profitable  i*etums«  Pumpkins  and  squash  grow  to  enor- 
mous size,  specimens  being  shown  at  the  Territorial  fair  last  fall  up  to 
50  and  60  pounds.  -These  mammoth  products,  together  with  15-pound 
heads  of  cabbage,  were  brought  from  D  County,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Territory,  where  many  misinformed  people  believe  it  is  too  dry  to 
grow  successful  crops.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  these  western 
counties  have  an  abundance  of  rain  in  the  growing  season,  and  pro- 
duce as  desirable  crops  as  any  portion  of  the  Territory.  In  fact,  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  Oklahoma  knows  no  north,  no  south,  no 
east,  no  west,  the  whole  Territory  being  fertile  and  productive,  and 
the  farmer  has  only  to  suit  his  selection  of  crops  aud  time  and  manner 
of  planting  to  his  particular  locality  and  combine  with  horticulture  or 
stock  raising  to  be  uniformly  successful  and  prosperous. 

STOCK  BAISINO. 

Oklahoma  is  the  ideal  stock  raisers'  country.  Here  are  vast  plains, 
carpeted  with  rich  grasses  the  year  round,  alongside  of  fields  of  grain 
and  fodder,  long  summers  and  short  mild  winters,  and  immunity  from 
many  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  infection  of  cattle  with  southern  or 
Texas  fever  (and  the  quarantine  laws  now  in  force  greatly  reduce  this 
danger),  and  the  fact  that  hog  cholera  caused  considerable  loss  in  some 
parts  of  the  Territory,  the  year  was  a  prosperous  one  to  all  classes  of 
breeders  and  feeders  of  good  stock.  The  assessors'  returns  for  the 
spring  of  1898  show  the  following  numbers  of  head  of  live  stock  in  the 
different  counties  of  the  Territory: 


County. 


Beaver 

Blaine 

Canadian 

Cleveland 

Custer 

D 

Day 

Garfield 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kingfisher 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawneea 

Paj-ne 

Pottawatomie 

Roger  Mills 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward 

Kiowa  and  Comanche. 

Total 


Horses. 


Mules. 


6,a02 

4.541 

7,794 

6,021 

6,596 

3,968 

1,648 

11,412 

11,128 

14,903 

11,258 

9,867 

11.697 

9,514 

6,192 

8,609 

9,285 

9.956 

10.608 

4.752 

7,912 

21,824 

6,607 

3,896 


203.974 


337 

700 

1,639 

2,529 

944 

573 

150 

1,880 

1.580 

2,008 

1,766 

1,854 

3,230 

2,387 

1,151 

2,285 

1.928 

2,352 

3,403 

402 

2.300 

2,067 

350 

85 


Cattie. 


64,340 

6,538 

15, 013 

7,736 

22,872 

18,771 

17,254 

21,860 

15.800 

54,868 

16. 157 

15. 016 

11,008 

11.658 

41,487 

0,718 

107,456 

13.680 

14,083 

29,594 

33,568 

50,509 

50,790 

118,169 


38, 807       775, 851 


Hogs. 


496 

2,483 

7.425 

12.974 

4,324 

3,262 

468 

20,270 

20,941 

3.282 

20,676 

8,937 

17,568 

14,711 

11,755 

14,060 

23,269 

22,866 

11,596 

1,016 

6,499 

28,093 

1.492 

800 


257,740 


Sheep  and 
goats. 


16,975 
168 
88 
64 

86 

102 

4 

718 

88 

14,448 

967 

40 
432 
165 


190 
118 
146 

2,647 
216 

2.200 

968 

12,100 


62,868 


a  In  the  figures  for  Pawnee  County  are  included  live  stook  in  the  Otage  Beservation. 
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The  chief  interest  of  much  of  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  is 
cattle  grazing.  In  the  eastern  part  there  is  room  for  many  more  cattle, 
and  the  cheap  pastorage  and  cheap  grain  and  rough  forage  for  winter 
feeding  are  arguments  in  favor  of  increased  attention  to  breeding 
cattle. 

The  Oklahoma  Live  Stock  Association  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
active  associations  of  cattle  and  stock  raisers  and  breeders  in  the  West 
(representing  $4,000,000  worth  of  cattle),  and  their  official  paper,  the 
Live  Stock  Inspector,  one  of  the  leading  stock  journals  of  the  country. 
This  association  looks  after  the  interests  of  its  members  by  maintaining 
three  special  inspectors  in  the  Territory  and  one  in  the  Kansas  City 
market,  and  its  annual  convention,  held  at  Woodward  the  second  .; 

Tuesday  of  February  each  year,  is  the  largest  annual  gathering  of  •!> 

stockmen  in  the  Southwest  and  is  the  occasion  of  heavy  trading  and  '  i 

investment  in  live  stock  and  ranches.  Greer  County  also  has  an  active 
live-stock  association. 

THE   CATTLE  INDUSTRY.  ';' 

A  general  live-stock  law,  with  provisions  for  the  special  protection  !| 

and  encouragement  of  cattle  growers  in  the  western  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1897.  Under  this  act  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  Territorial  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  are 
constituted  a  live-stock  sanitary  commission,  with  authority  to  make 
and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  care  of  live  stock,  im- 
portation, shipment,  quarantine,  etc.  The  law  provides  for  a  force  of 
three  regular  inspectors,  the  inspection  of  pastures,  pens,  and  cars,  and 
the  examination  of  all  cattle  killed  for  domestic  consumption,  and  under 
it  a  rigid  system  of  inspection  and  protection  has  been  inaugurated  and 
the  Territorial  and  Federal  quarantine  line  maintained  in  every  instance. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  Texas  or  splenetic  fever  in  the 
Territory  the  past  year  and  all  cases  have  been  rigidly  quarantined,  so 
that  Oklahoma  cattle  rank  high  in  markets  everywhere.  The  old  meth- 
ods of  driving  in  great  herds  of  Texas  cattle  to  fatten  on  grass  alone, 
and  to  look  out  for  themselves  in  winter,  is  giving  way  to  smaller  herds, 
better  cattle,  winter  feeding,  and  grain  fattening. 

Cattle  are  being  bred  up  and  improved  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory, 
and  western  Oklahoma  has  a  number  of  fine  herds  of  Herefords,  Short 
Horns,  and  other  blooded  and  grade  cattle. 

The  live-stock  sanitary  commission  has  lately  erected  a  dipping  vat 
to  thoroughly  test  the  method  of  killing  all  ticks  and  removing  danger 
of  infection  from  Southern  cattle  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of  petroleum. 
If  this  method  proves  to  be  a  success  it  will  be  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  the 
Territory.  There  are  large  areas  in  western  Oklahoma  not  suited  for 
agriculture,  but  which  are  admirably  adopted  to  cattle  grazing,  and  the 
owner  of  herds  upon  these  lands  reaps  remunerative  returns  year  in 
and  year  out. 

A  law  passed  at  the  last  legislature  allowing  live  stock  to  be  brought 
into  the  Territory  for  winter  feeding,  without  being  subject  to  taxation, 
will  be  the  means  of  bringing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle 
and  hogs  into  the  Territory  this  fall  and  afford  farmers  a  profitable 
market  for  all  surplus  grain  and  <<  roughness." 

HOGS. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  shipments  by  the  railroads  of  the 
lenitoryi  given  under  the  head  of  commerce,  will  show  that  the  ship- 
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meats,  not  only  of  cattle,  but  of  bogs  as  well,  have  been  enormonB  the 
past  year  and  are  increasing  very  rapidly.  The  farmers  of  every 
county  in  the  Territory  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  hog  raising,  and 
many  large  ranches  in  the  wooded  sections  contain  thousands  of  the 
animals.  Special  breeders  are  introducing  highest  grades  of  stock  in 
all  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  eastern  counties  are  the  most  largely 
engaged  in  this  industry,  and  by  the  feeding  of  alMfa,  or  allowing  the 
animals  to  run  in  the  woods  and  feed  on  nuts,  the  cost  of  raising  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

OTHER  LIATC  STOCK. 

The  breeding  of  fine  horses  has  not  as  yet  been  largely  followed  in 
Oklahoma,  though  several  Eastern  men  have  bought  lands  to  establish 
large  horse  ranches,  declaring  that  the  Territory  was  admirably  suited 
to  the  production  of  speed  animals. 

Oklahoma  has  already  produced  many  horses  with  fine  track  records, 
and  the  native  horses  are  being  gradually  improved. 

The  proper  conditions  exist  in  the  Territory  for  the  profitable  grow- 
ing of  sheep  and  wool,  but  outside  of  Beaver  and  Greer  counties  but 
little  has  been  done  in  this  line. 

Poultry  do  exceedingly  well  in  every  part  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
shipments  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  is  quite  large  £rom 
some  stations. 

HOBTIOULTUBB. 

Oklahoma  bids  fair  to  rank  in  the  very  near  future  as  one  of  the  great 
fruit-growing  sections  of  the  continent.  Though  her  orchards  and 
vineyards  in  the  comparative  short  history  of  the  Territory  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  give  much  more  than  an  indication  of  what  the  perma- 
nent results  will  be,  enough  has  already  been  demonstrated  to  show 
that  as  many  varieties  of  firuit  will  succeed  here  as  at  any  other  point 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  can  be  no  further  doubt  of  the  complete 
success  of  fruit  growing  in  the  Territory.  Upon  every  fEurm  are  planted 
orchards  covering  from  5  to  20  acres,  and  hundreds  of  farmers  are 
devoting  40,  50,  and  more  acres  to  fruits  and  vines.  The  assessor's 
returns  show  an  almost  incredible  number  of  fruit  trees  planted  in 
some  counties,  and  still  on  every  side  the  planting  continues.  The  best 
varieties  of  all  fruits  are  being  planted,  and  every  grower  is  experi- 
menting for  the  fruits  best  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil.  At  the  Okla- 
homa experiment  station,  connected  with  the  agricultural  college  at 
Stillwater,  100  acres  are  devoted  to  experimenting  with  every  variety 
of  fruits  to  determine  those  best  suited  to  the  Territory,  and  an  idea  of 
the  work  being  done  there  and  its  great  value  to  the  Territory  can  be 
obtained  from  the  following  extract  from  a  brief  report  of  the  station 
work  made  by  Horticulturist  Glazier: 

The  large  fraite.  as  oontradistingaished  Arom  vine  fruits,  oooapy  the  major  portion 
of  the  grounds.  There  are  255  varieties  of  apples,  of  only  three  trees  6f  a  variety. 
The  setting  of  this  orchard  was  commenced  in  April,  1892.  Among  this  great  variety 
it  is  to  he  expected  that  very  many  wiU  prove  to  be  not  only  shy  bearers  hot  thy 
growers.  The  first  fruit  of  tne  apple  was  produced  from  this  orchsod  this  year,  sho Wj 
mg  some  verv  nice  samples.  Of^peaches  we  have  75  varieties,  the  famous  ^'Alberta 
leading  the  list.  There  are  25  varieties  of  pears— the  Keifiers,  Bartlett,  Douches, 
and  Garber  lead.  Also  25  varieties  of  plums,  the  Chickasaw  varietiee  being  the  most 
productive.  Of  seven  varieties  of  cherries,  the  Early  Richmond,  English  ^relo,  and 
Montmorency  are  the  only  ones  that  have  shown  to  be  of  any  value.  Quinces  and 
nut  trees  are  showing  some  process.  One  dozen  apricot  varieties,  owing  to  loca- 
tion, have  not  fruited  satisfactorily,  or  shown  any  special  value.  Apricots  on  proper 
altitudes  have  proven  to  be  fruitful  and  profitable  in  the  Territory.    This  country 
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Elberta  Peaches  cut  from  Tree  three  Years  old,  Noble 
County.   Weight  of  Cluster  55  Ounces. 
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might  very  properly  be  called  vine  land,  for  in  no  other  country  can  be  found  a 
larger  Tarioty  of  native  grape  fruit.  We  have  300  varieties  of  two  and  three  canes 
each.  We  are  growing  the  Northern  Fox  Grape  (Vitus  labrusca)  by  the  side  of 
the  Sand  or  Rock  Grape  of  western  Mississippi  Valley  and  Texas  (Rupeatria),  and 
the  Linoecamii  or  Post  Oak/  Many  of  our  varieties  are  valueless  here,  but  the 
m^ority  show  both  remarkable  growth  and  fruiting.  About  30  varieties  of  straw- 
berries wero  grown.  The  major  portion  were  very  prolific,  and  by  selecting  varieties 
our  season  extended  fall^  six  weeks.  That  the  strawberry  can  be  grown  at  a  profit 
in  this  Territory  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence;  they  are  money  makers,  and 
should  be  so  recognized.  Out  of  10  varieties  of  blackberries  2  have  proven  to  be 
worthy  of  any  man's  trial,  the  Earljr  Harvest  and  Kittatinny.  The  raspberry  may 
be  said  to  be  a  poor  fruiter  here,  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  humidity  at  fruiting 
time.  The  dewberry  is  a  winner,  ^nd  comes  on  early.  Of  some  of  our  varieties  56 
berries  wiU  make  a  quart. 

In  Oklahoma's  car  of  exhibits,  sent  through  the  ]^orth  and  East  last 
year,  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  i)ears,  and  other  fruits  were 
shown  which  were  a  surprise  and  compared  favorably  with  the  fruits  of 
any  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  samples  shown  at  the  Omaha 
Exposition  this  year  far  eclipse  those  from  many  old  fruit-growing 
sections.  An  idea  of  the  value  of  the  fruit  crop  of  the  Territory  to  the 
people  last  year,  outside  of  the  return  for  shipments  out,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  fruit  jars  were  sold  in  the  Ter- 
ritory  for  putting  up  fruits  for  home  use,  insuring  more  wholesome  food 
for  the  people  and  keeping  in  their  hands  the  money  that  had  gone  to 
buy  outside  canned  goods  before  the  fruit  crops  materialized  here.  The 
assessors'  returns  for  the  year  1896,  although  very  incomplete,  show 
the  following  number  of  fruit  trees  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the 
Territory: 

Nwmber  of  fruit  trees  in  the  Territory, 


County . 


Beaver  ... 

Blaiiie 

CanadUn. 
Cleveland. . 

Caster 

D , 

D»y 

Garfield  .. 

Grant 

Greer 

Kay 

Kmgflsher. 
I<lnooln..., 


Number  of 
trees. 


25,422 

252,666 

,186,097 

162,256 

91,975 

87, 181 

9,235 

661,163 

460,  T32 

76,694 

<a) 

87,704 
403,526 


County. 


Number  of 
'     trees. 


Loiran 

Noble 

Oklahoma  — 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pottawatomie 
BogerMillB  .. 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward  ... 

Total.... 


220,329 
216.408 
220,941 
198,707 
659,737 
319,235 
11,708 
98,993 
467,442 
(a) 


4,648,151 


a  No  rei>ort. 


OKLAHOMA  PEACHES. 


Oklahoma  peaches  were  favorably  known  on  the  market  of  the  nation 
last  year.  Hundreds  of  cars  were  shipped  to  the  cities  of  the  North 
and  many  even  went  into  the  fruit  belt  of  Texas  and  the  South.  The 
yield  last  year  was  almost  beyond  belief,  and  peaches  9  and  10  inches 
^  circumference  and  weighing  8,  9,  and  10  ounces  were  very  common. 
Peach  trees  begin  to  bear  at  four  years  of  age  in  Oklahoma,  and  I  per- 
sonally know  of  one  tree  bearing  half  a  bushel  of  peaches  when  but 
two  and  one-half  years  from  the  seed.  Five  successive  crops  have  been 
gathered  from  orchards  that  have  been  planted  above  the  late  frost  line 
^  spring,  and  the  fruit  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  east  of  the  Eocky 
^^^tains  in  size,  flavor,  and  color. 

..Owing  to  an  unprecedented  freeze  from  a  blizzard  which  swept  over 
Jne  whole  country  last  spring  after  the  peaches  here  were  well  formed, 
lae  peach  crop  will  be  short  this  year. 
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APPLBS. 

Those  varieties  of  apples  which  have  been  fonnd  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate are  doing  remarkably  well.  For  the  first  time  last  year  our  home 
markets  had  a  liberal  supply  of  Oklahoma  apples,  large  in  size,  excel- 
lent in  flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  This  year  the  crop  will  be  large, 
as  all  bearing  trees  are  loaded.  In  a  few  years,  when  the  orchards 
generally  reach  a  bearing  age,  Oklahoma  will  be  shipping  apples  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

ORAPS  CULTURE. 

The  vineyardist  can  find  no  better  location  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Oklahoma,  whether  he  intends  the  growing  of  grapes  for  the  markets 
or  the  manufacture  of  wines.  Grapes  grow  to  perfection  in  Oklahoma 
and  produce  abundant  crops  three  years  from  the  cutting,  and  wiU 
continue  to  bear  every  year  for  a  generation  and  longer.  T,  V,  Mun- 
son,  of  Texas^  one  of  the  noted  grape  experts  of  the  country,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  Oklahoma  vineyards,  soil,  etc.,  said,  in  closing 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  grape  raising  in  the  West: 

It  appears  that  there  is  abundant  material  of  best  character^  which  will  find  in 
the  intermediate  location  of  Oklahoma,  with  its  mild,  healthful  climate  and  con- 

S3nial  soils,  its  place  for  best  development  and  profitable  cultivation.  Altogether 
klahoma  occupies  the  ideal  climate  and  contains  the  ideal  soils  for  most  snocess- 
fnlly  growing,  for  either  table  or  wine,  a  greater  range  in  varieties  than  any  other 
ennal  area  in  the  United  States,  save  a  similar  region  in  central  northern  Texas, 
aajoining  Oklahoma  and  materially  forming  a  part  of  this  superlatively  fine  grape 
belt. 

Orapes  grow  anywhere  in  Oklahoma  and  yield  good  returns  with 
almost  no  care  or  attention,  but  when  properly  pruned,  cultivated, 
and  cared  for  the  yield  is  remarkable  and  the  profit  correspondingly 
great.  Concords  yield  25  pounds  and  over  to  the  vine  and  other  varieties 
accordingly. 

The.  firuit  grows  in  immense  bunches  which  ripen  evenly  with  no 
stung  grapes  or  mildew  and,  coming  into  maturity  from  July  15  to 
September  15,  reach  the  markets  ahead  of  the  Northern  grape  and  just 
after  the  Southern.  Wine  can  be  made  without  sugar  from  Oklahoma 
grapes  and  be  almost  as  sweet  as  Northern  wines  made  with  sugar,  and 
the  wine  made  in  Oklahoma  matures  a  year  earlier  than  that  of  the 
North.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  grape  here  is  almost  phenomenal. 
Instances  are  known  of  vines  making  a  growth  of  30  feet  or  over  in  a 
single  season,  and  many  cases  are  reported  of  vines  bearing  liberally  the 
second  year  from  the  cutting.  Thousands  of  acres  are  now  in  bearing 
vineyards  in  Oklahoma,  and  thousands  of  gallons  of  wine  are  being 
made  annually,  and  there  are  great  x>ossibilities  in  the  Oklahoma  grape 
crop  as  yet  almost  unthought  ofl 

PLUMS. 

Oklahoma  is  the  natural  home  of  the  plum.  The  native  varieties  all 
do  well,  but  the  most  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Japan  varieties,  such  as  Abundance,  Burbank,  Satsuma,  etc.  They 
yield  the  second  and  third  year  from  planting  and  the  limbs  are  borne 
to  the  ground  with  the  immense  quantities  of  firuit.  In  a  few  years 
Oklahoma  will  be  suppljring  the  markets  of  the  nation  with  the  finest 
of  plums. 

BERRIES. 

Many  kinds  of  berries  do  well  in  Oklahoma  and  the  acreage  devoted 
to  them  is  large  and  constantly  increasing.    The  luscious  strawberry 
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grows  to  perfecnon  here.  Berries  5  inches  in  circomference  are  very 
common  and  many  are  seen  over  6  inches.  They  ripen  early,  yield 
largely,  and  have  the  finest  flavor.  Some  varieties  of  raspberries  do 
w^ell  and  blackberries  grow  to  perfection  and  prodnce  phenomentd 
jrields.  The  Jnneberry,  dewberry,  and  Japanese  wineberry  all  do  well, 
and  berry  culture  bids  &ir  to  become  an  important  branch  of  Territorial 
liorticulture. 

OTHKR  FRUITS. 

Oherries  do  exceedingly  well  and,  though  slow  to  bear,  those  orchards 
lE^hich  have  reached  fi^itage  are  paying  handsome  profits.  All  vari- 
eties seem  to  thrive,  but  the  Bichmonds  are  in  the  lead. 

German  prunes  yield  well,  and  figs  and  sJmonds  have  been  grown  to 
maturity. 

IBBiaATION. 

Bain  has  been  so  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Oklahoma  the  past  few 
years  that  the  subject  of  irrigation  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  The 
Territory  has  full  and  complete  laws  on  the  subject,  but  as  yet  there 
lias  been  no  general  irrigation  movement.  In  Beaver  County  an  exten- 
sive ditch  has  been  constructed  and  a  considerable  body  of  land  made 
more  largely  productive,  and  here  and  there  over  the  Territory  plants 
of  some  magnitude  have  been  established,  while  thousands  of  farmers 
irrigate  small  tracts  by  water  pumped  ftom  wells  or  streams  or  gathered 
and  held  in  ponds,  and  all  find  that  even  in  most  favorable  seasons 
^water  at  command  to  turn  in  upon  berries  or  vegetables  at  the  right 
time  more  than  pays  all  the  cost. 

The  abundance  of  water  in  streams,  the  easy  construction  of  ponds 
or  reservoirs,  and  the  ready  supply  of  water  in  wells  everywhere  over 
the  Territory  make  irrigation  easy  and  cheap,  and  the  strong  indica- 
tions of  artesian  water  in  various  localities  offer  inducements  for  a 
fuller  investigation  of  the  subject. 

MINES  AND  MTNEBALS. 

While  there  are  indications  of  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  various 
parts  of  the  Territory  there  has  been  as  yet  but  little  practical  devel- 
opment of  mineral  resources  of  Oklahoma. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  commercial 
quantities  in  the  Territory.  Goal  has  been  mined  and  marketed  for 
over  a  year  at  Balston,  Pawnee  County,  and  several  fine  beds  of  a  good 
quality  of  soft  coal  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Osage  Indian  Beservation. 
There  are  also  outcropping  veins  in  eastern  Pawnee  and  Payne  coun- 
ties, and  two  good  veins  have  been  struck  by  well  drillers  near  Cushing. 
There  are  outcroppings  in  Lincoln  County,  near  Orlando  in  Logan 
County,  and  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Beservation,  and  a  lump  of 
coal  weighing  2,500  pounds,  from  Pottawatomie  County,  is  attracting 
much  attention  at  the  Omaha  Exposition,  being  a  surprise  even  to  the 
visitors  from  the  Territory.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  coal  all  along 
the  Creek  Beservation  line,  and  the  Choctaw  Bailway  is  supplying 
thousands  6f  tons  of  the  best  coal  from  its  mines  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

There  are  immense  cement  deposits  in  the  Territorv,  which  are  just 
beginning  to  be  utilized.  A  large  cement  works  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished at  Okarche,  on  the  Bock  Island,  and  one  at  Kewkirk,  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  which  are  supplying  all  the  home  trade  and  shipping  largely 
to  other  States. 
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There  is  enough  gypsum  in  deposits  and  great  roeky  heai>8  in  Blaine 
County  to  supply  the  United  States  with  plaster  for  years. 

The  salt  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  great  in  extent,  and  Oklahoma 
can  easily  supply  the  great  West  with  all  her  salt.  In  the  saline 
reserves  thousands  of  tons  of  almost  pure  salt  are  in  sight  on  top  of 
the  ground,  and  at  many  places  there  are  rich  deposits  of  rock  salt  at 
a  depth  easily  reached. 

Deposits  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  minerals,  including  many 
kinds  of  clays,  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  Territory,  but  as  there  has  as 
yet  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  mine  them  they  are  more  proper^ 
spoken  of  under  the  head  of  undeveloped  resources. 

XJNDEVKLOPBD  RESOURCES. 

Oklahoma  is  rich  in  undeveloped  resources,  and  in  time  her  mining 
and  manufacturing  interests  will  make  her  an  imi>ortant  factor  in  the 
commercial  life  of  the  nation.  With  rich  deposits  of  mind*als  of  various 
kinds,  with  agricultural  and  live  stock  interests  so  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive, there  is  a  ready  field  waiting  development  by  the  wheels  of 
industry. 

Little  mining  has  been  done  in  the  Territory,  but  a  lich  harvest 
awaits  the  miner.  Veins  of  good  coal  have  been  found  in  several  coun- 
ties, and  there  are  undoubt^y  others  still  unlocated.  In  the  Wichita 
Mountains,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Territory,  are  mountains  of 
iron,  while  copper  has  been  found  so  nearly  pure  as  to  be  malleable. 
There  are  strong  indications'  of  zinc  at  a  number  of  points,  and  both 
gold  and  silver  have  been  profitably  mined  at  Kavsyo,  Oreer  County, 
while  across  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  country  are  ruins  of  aban- 
doned Mexican  or  Spanish  silver  mines,  and  many  prospectors  declare 
that  gold  exists  in  the  reservation  in  large  quantities,  though  the  assays 
of  samples  do  not  pan  out  according  to  their  claims.  In  this  same  res- 
ervation are  large  deposits  of  asphaltum  and  several  oil  springs.  The 
Territory  is  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  building  stone,  and  in  many 
counties  it  is  so  plentiful  and  so  easily  quarried  as  to  make  stone  build- 
ings remarkably  cheap.  Various  kinds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
granite  are  included,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  is  found 
a  remarkable  soft  blue  stone,Jiaving  almost  the  qualities  of  common 
soap.  Beds  of  fine  clay,  potter's  clay,  and  paint  clay  are  found  over 
the  Territory,  and  in  every  locality  is  excellent  clay  for  ordinary  build- 
ing brick. 

On  the  great  saline  reservations  in  Woods  and  Woodward  counties 
there  are  many  places  where  for  miles  the  ground  is  covered  with  salt, 
stretching  in  a  dazzling,  blinding  whiteness  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
and  for  generations  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  have  been  making 
pilgrimages  to  these  lands  to  secure  a  supply  of  salt.  Pure  salt  can 
be  shoveled  up  with  a  scoop  shovel  at  many  places.  The  Salt  Fork  and 
Cimarron  rivers,  after  flowing  through  these  great  salt  marshes,  are 
made  as  bitter  as  the  ocean,  and  salt  weUs  can  be  easily  drilled  any 
place  thereabouts.  In  Blaine  and  Greer  counties  and, the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  reservations  there  are  deposits  of  rock  salt.  Salt  is  be- 
ing manufactured  for  the  market  at  Salton.  Oreer  County,  and  Okeepe, 
Blaine  County,  and  there  are  many  possioilities  for  great  industries 
when  transportation  shall  be  secured.  Salt  Creek,  in  the  latter  county, 
heads  in  remarkable  formations  of  rock  and  mineral,  where  there  are 
numerous  evidences  of  a  great  upheaval  of  nature.  Here  are  a  number 
of  natural  bridges  across  great  ravines  and  chasms,  and  seeping  up 
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from  great  deposits  of  rock  salt  is  a  constant  flow  of  brine  which  forms 
Salt  Creek,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  streams  on  the  continent,  the 
water  of  which  will  yield  50  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  pure  commercial 
salt  when  evaporated. 

All  of  these  resources  offer  a  great  field  for  develoi)ment,  yet  it  is  in 
the  factories  and  other  industries  cx)ntingent  upon  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture and  stock  raising  that  tbe  Territory  ofifers  the  richest  field. 
Enough  hogs  are  now  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  to  run  a  large  pack- 
ing establishment,  and  enough  bacon,  hams,  and  other  meat  products 
shipped  in  to  give  them  a  home  market  for  most  of  their  products. 

The  tons  upon  tons  of  hides  now  shipped  out  should  be  tanned  here 
and  the  product  manufactured  into  shoes.  Every  town  of  any  size  has 
one  or  more  flouring  mills,  yet  there  is  room  for  more. 

In  the  great  fruit  and  vegetable  yield  are  almost  unlimited  possibili- 
ties for  canning,  preserving,  and  pickling  establishments,  while  tbe 
immense  cotton  crop  offers  a  field  for  compresses  and  oil  mills,  and 
invites  a  cotton  mill  or  two  for  the  manufacture  of  this  staple  into 
wearing  apparel.  Creameries  are  proving  profitable  and  many  more 
are  needed,  while  the  remarkable  success  of  grape  culture  invites  the 
manufacturer  of  wines.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  most  inviting  fields 
now  open  in  this  rising  young  Commonwealth,  and  the  man  who  takes 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  will  be  carried  forward  U)  success  in 
the  swiftly-developing  progress  of  the  Territory. 

OIL  AND   GAS. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  the  past  year  or  two  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  either  oil  or  gas  in  paying  quantities  in  the  Territory.  Several 
years  ago  the  Government  put  down  a  well  for  water  at  Fort  Reno, 
going  1,326  feet  in  depth  and  finding  no  traces  of  either  oil  or  gas.  A 
well  put  down  at  Pawhuska  a  year  ago  struck  some  oil,'but  was  imme- 
diately sealed  up,  the  drillers  declaring  that  the  yield  was  too  small  to 
make  it  pay  commercially.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that  the 
company  that  put  down  this  well  afterwards  leased  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Osage  iSeservation  and  in  Pawnee  and  Payne  counties.  At  Bar- 
tlesville,  just  over  the  line  in  the  Indian  Territory,  oil  of  an  excellent 
quality  has  recently  been  struck  in  paying  quantities,  and  at  Muscogee 
and  Eufala,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  several  paying  wells  have  lately  been 
drilled. 

In  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  south  of  central  Oklahoma,  and  in  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  are  springs  strongly  im[)regnated 
with  petroleum,  and  large  deposits  of  asphaltum  are  also  found  in  that 
vicinity,  being  the  residue  of  former  deposits  of  oil  thrown  up  in  the 
upheaval  of  the  broken  mountains  in  that  section. 

The  finding  of  gas  and  oil  northeast  of  here  in  Kansas  and  along  the 
eastern  line  of  the  Territory,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  oil  and  gas 
fields  always  trend  in  a  belt  running  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  both  gas  and  oil  can  be  found  in  paying  quan- 
tities at  least  in  central  and  eastern  Oklahoma. 

A  company  is  now  forming  at  Guthrie  to  put  down  a  test  well  2,000 
feet  deep.  ^ 

Secretary  Givens,  of  the  Muskogee  Gas  and  Oil  Company,  in  response 
to  my  recent  request  as  to  the  success  of  their  operations,  wrote  as 
follows: 

Yonr  letter  of  the  25th  instant  to  the  editor  of  the  Muskogee  Times,  in  which  yoa 
request  information  in  regard  to  the  developments  which  have  been  made  for  oil  and 
gas  in  the  Indian  Territory ,  has  been  handed  by  him  to  me  for  reply. 

INT  98 — MIS 45 
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I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  hold  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Creek  Oil 
and  Gas  Company  and  the  Muskogee  Oil  Company,  both  of  which  companies  have 
headqaarters  at  Muscogee.  These  companies  are  organized  nnder  the  authority  of 
the  Creek  Nation  and  to  them  has  been  granted  the  exclusive  right  to  prospect  for 
and  develop  oil  and  natural  gas  within  the  limits  of  the  Creek  Nation.  In  uie  win- 
ter of  1896  and  the  spring  of  1897  the  Creek  Oil  and  Gas  Company  caused  two  wells 
to  be  drilled  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Muscogee,  and  in  each  of  these  wells, 
which  are  located  in  the  same  part  of  the  town,  oil  of  an  exceptionaUy  fine  quality 
was  found.  It  is  of  a  reddish-green  color,  and  in  quality  has  been  found  to  be  sec- 
ond only  to  the  best  oils  in  Pennsylvania.  I  have  to-day  forwarded  to  you  by 
express  a  small  sample  of  this  oil,  which  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when  it  was 
withdrawn  from  the  well  a  few  days  ago. 

In  drilling  these  wells  an  oil  sand  was  encountered  at  about  700  feet,  and  another, 
which  is  the  one  being  operated,  at  a  depth  slightly  in  excess  of  1,100  feet.  The 
drillingwas  continued  until  salt  water  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  about  2,000 
feet.  The  sand  in  which  the  oil  was  found  is  of  a  whitish  color.  These  wells  yield 
a  small  quantity  of  natural  gas.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  ana  the  absence  of  a  market,  these  wells  have  not  been  pumped 
steadily,  but  when  pumped  they  have  each  produced  about  twenty-live  barrels  per 
day.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  an  extensive  development  of  that  part 
of  the  Creek  Nation  which  is  contiguous  to  Muscogee.  At  Eufala,  Ind.  T.,  the 
Muskogee  Oil  Company  has  caused  a  well  to  be  drilled  to  the  depth  of  about  2,500 
feet;  it  is  not  yet  completed,  but  both  gas  and  oil,  similar  to  that  found  at  Mus- 
cogee, have  been  encountered  in  small  quantities.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Muskogee  Oil  Company  to  cause  considerable  development  to  be  made  during  the 
present  year  in  the  territory  which  is  adjacent  to  Eufala. 

I  am  informed  that  oil  in  considerable  quantities,  of  a  quality  similar  to  that  found 
in  Kansas,  has  been  found  in  a  well  which  has  been  recently  di-illed  at  Bartleeville 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  Cndaby  Oil  Company  of  Chicago,  111.  The  Creek 
Nation  has  been  examined  by  an  experienced  geologist,  representing  English  capi- 
talists, who  has  reported  favorably  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  oil  and  gas  in 
the  Nation. 

THE   ROCK   STRATA. 

When  the  well  was  drilled  at  Fort  Eeno,  a  complete  record  of  all  rock 
strata  passed  through  and  deposits  encoantered  was  kept,  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  all  interested  in  gas.  oil,  or  artesian-water  develop- 
ment.   The  record  is  as  follows: 

Bock  strata f  etc,  found  in  baring  artesian  well,  unsuccessfully ,  at  Fort  Beno,  Okla. 

Feet.     I  Feet. 


Soiland  clay 20 

White  sandstone 4 

Red  shale  and  gypsum 146 

Gypsum 2 

Bedsandstone 7 

Bird's-eye  keel 76 

Sandstone 3 

Redstone 67 

Soft  red  keel  (salt  water  raised  200 

feet) 6 

Bed  shale 110 

Opening  (fresh  water  raised  325 

feet) 3 

Red  and  sandstone 20 

Red  shale 200 

Light  red  sandstone 23 

Shale 17 

Coarse  sandstone 9 


Shale 29 

Sandstone 47 

Shale 63 

Granite  (or  howlder) IS 

Light  red  sandstone 24 

Redshale 30 

Red  sandstone 6 

Bird's-eye  keel 20 

Redshale 48 

Light  red  sandstone ^ 

Redshale 217 

Bird's-eye  keel 80 

Red  sandstone 1^ 

Redshale 26 

Red  sandstone  (work  stopped) ^ 

Total 1,326 


Note.  —Sea  level  about  1,370  feet. 

MANUFACTURING. 


In  a  commonwealth  built  up  from  the  virgin  soil  in  eight  years  it 
can  not  be  expected  that  manufacturing  industries  will  have  been 
developed  to  any  great  extent,  and  yet  the  advance  made  in  this  line  in 
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Oklahoma  is  really  a  surprise  to  even  those  accustomed  to  the  rapid 
growth  and  upbuilding  of  Western  communities. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  twenty  two  flouring  mills, 
several  with  a  capacity  of  400  barrels  per  day,  whose  aggregate  output 
is  over  3,000  barrels  per  day,  and  a  number  of  additional  mills  are  in 
contemplation. 

El  Eeno,  Shawnee,  and  Tecumseh  have  cotton  compresses  in  opera- 
tion and  one  is  being  constructed  at  Oklahoma  City,  i^orman  has  had 
a  cotton-seed  oil  mill  in  operation  several  years  and  plants  for  similar 
mills  on  a  larger  scale  are  being  put  in  at  Oklahoma  City,  Shawnee, 
and  Guthrie. 

There  are  large  ice  and  cold-storage  plants  at  Perry,  Ponca,  Guthrie, 
Oklahoma  City,  Shawnee,  El  Keno,  Kingfisher,  and  Enid,  and  profitable 
canning  factories  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Augusta, 

There  are  a  hundred  or  more  cotton  gins  in  the  Territory,  the  principal 
towns  having  from  one  to  six  each. 

Salt  is  manufactured  in  Greer  aLd  Blaine  counties,  and  there  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Territory  are  possibilities  of  great  salt  industries. 

Large  stone  quarries  are  operated  in  every  county,  Blackwell  and 
Shawnee  have  presse<l-brick  factories,  and  good  brickyards  are  operated 
in  every  town.  At  Okarche,  Newkirk,  and  Stroud  are  cement  works 
and  at  Shawnee  are  located  the  general  repair  shops  of  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway,  employing  125  men. 

Creameries  are  being  successfully  operated  at  Oklahoma  City  and  El 
Beno,  the  latter  shipping  the  greater  part  of  its  butter  product  directly 
to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Perry,  Enid,  Alva,  and  Medford  will  put  in 
creameries  the  coming  year.  Cheese  factories  are  in  operation  at  Per- 
kins and  Orlando,  and  considerable  cheese  is  manufactured  at  other 
points. 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma  City,  Guthrie,  El  Beno,  Perry,  Ponca,  and  Enid 
have  both  machine  shops  and  planing  mills,  and  Oklahoma  City  a  large 
sash  and  door  and  blind  factory.  Oklahoma  City  and  Guthrie  have  car- 
riage factories,  and  in  all  the  principal  towns  harness  is  manufactured. 

Excellent  wine  is  being  manufactured  on  a  rapidly  growing  scale, 
and  in  Oklahoma  County  are  several  large  wine  vats  and  cellars. 

There  are  also  in  the  Territory  a  score  or  more  of  cigar  factories,  sev- 
eral broom  factories,  a  dozen  bottling  works,  and  many  other  small 
industries,  in  addition  to  the  electric  light,  power,  and  water  plants 
more  properly  enumerated  under  the  head  of  cities. 

The  ready  market  for  products,  the  cheap  fuel,  and  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  this  country  makes  it  a  very  desirable  location  for 
the  establishment  of  small  manufacturing  industries  to  build  up  and 
grow  with  the  country.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  Okla- 
homa will  have  many  large  manufactories  turning  out  leather,  harness, 
shots,  cotton  goods  and  clothing,  vehicles  and  implements,  canned 
goods  and  preserves,  brooms,  and  the  many  other  articles  demanded  by 
the  great  army  of  consumers  in  the  Territory,  and  which  can  be  advan- 
tageously manufactured  here.  « 

FUEL  AND  LUMBER. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  is  well  timbered,  supplying  an  abun- 
dance of  fuel  and  cheap  native  lumber  for  building,  while  along  the 
Indian  Territory  line  is  considerable  timber  suited  to  the  needs  of  man- 
ufacturing. In  the  central  and  western  portions  timber  is  fouiid  along 
the  streams  and  in  the  rougher  sections,  but  there  are  some  large  areas 
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without  native  timber  or  fuel.  The  close  proximity  of  the  large  coal 
fields  of  the  iDdiau  Territory  and  the  lumber  regions  of  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Louisiana  gives  to  the  entire  Territory  cheap  fuel  and  lumber. 

LABOR  SUPPLY. 

Few  persons  are  without  employment  in  Oklahoma,  except  from 
choice.  The  reports  of  the  Territory's  prosperity  has  caused  a  grt^at 
intiux  of  tramps  and  beggars  from  the  States  of  the  North  and  East  the 
past  year,  but  our  own  people  are  all  busy  and  the  newcomers  who 
really  desire  work  can  readily  obtain  it.  The  opening  up  of  many  new 
industries  in  the  towns,  the  construction  of  many  new  buildings,  and 
the  building  of  new  railways  have  made  a  demand  for  mechanics,  arti- 
sans, and  laborers,  while  the  bountiful  harvest  of  wheat,  the  great 
yields  of  corn  and  cotton  have  made  the  demand  for  farm  laborers  in 
excess  of  the  supply  most  of  the  year.  Hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton 
went  to  waste  last  fall  because  of  the  scarcity  of  pickers,  and  the  supply 
of  competent  domestic  help  is  never  equal  to  the  demand. 

Industrious  men  and  women  will  at  all  times  find  in  Oklahoma  a 
good  place  to  locate  and  will  never  be  long  without  profitable  employ- 
ment. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  happiness  of  all  people  is  so  closely  associated  with  their  health, 
that  aside  from  the  financial  prosperity  of  our  citizens,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  resist  the  invasion  of  disease  from 
without,  and  its  development  within,  our  Territory. 

NATURAL  CONDITIONS. 

Nature  has  placed  our  people  in  the  lap  of  health  and  it  is  only  gross 
violation  of  her  laws  that  with  us  brings  disease.  Situated  between 
the  extreme  winters  of  the  North  and  the  enervating  summers  of  the 
2South,  with  an  altitude  that  forbids  the  extension  of  malarial  conditions 
on  the  one  hand  and  serves  as  well  to  ward  oiX  pulmonary  diseases  on 
the  other,  our  people  have  from  the  first  enjoyed  a  degree  of  health 
which  has  been  of  wonderful  value  to  them  in  the  arduous  labors  of 
developing  comfortable  homes  for  themselves  in  a  new  land. 

The  temperature  of  our  days  in  summer  is  no  higher  than  that  of 
many  northern  States,  and  our  nights  are  a  delight  as  they  are  ever 
made  refreshing  by  the  constant  southern  breezes  that  bless  our  people 
after  a  day  of  toil.  Our  Territory  is  free  from  swamps  ard  lagoous 
where  lurk  the  dread  fever  germs,  and  the  gentle  undulation  of  our 
land  gives  excellent  natural  drainage  to  our  country  as  well  as  to  our 
cities  and  towns.  Pure  cool  water  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Territory  in  a  substrata  of  sand  or  sandstone,  varying  in  depth  firom 
20  to  100  feet. 

Nature  has  done  for  us  so  much  here  in  Oklahoma  that  if  her  laws 
were  obeyed  the  work  of  the  doctor  and  sanitarist  would  have  little 
place  among  us,  but  with  our  great  influx  of  population  we  must  say 
with  the  poet — 

"Thouffh  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile, 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 
The  gifts  of  God  are  strown." 
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SANITARY  LAWS. 

On  December  26,  1890,  the  act  to  establish  a  Territorial  board  of 
bealth  went  into  effect,  since  which  time  no  legislation  has  changed  or 
modified  the  same.  This  act  gives  to  health  authorities  power  to  super- 
vise and  enforce  sanitation  equal  to  that  of  most,  and  in  fact  superior 
to  many,  x)f  our  older  States.  The  law  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
county  bpards  of  health,  with  an  executive  officer  in  charge,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  monthly  to  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public 
health. 

MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

In  order  to  prosecute  the  practice  of  medicine  lawfully,  a  physician 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  medical  college,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  secure  from  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public 
health  a  certificate  showing  such  qualification,  and  giving  to  the 
applicant  the  right  to  practice. 

Undergraduates  can  come  before  the  Territorial  me<lical  examining 
board,  and,  if  found  qualified,  secure  from  this  board  a  similar  certifi- 
cate to  that  mentioned  above. 

Seven  hundred  physicians  have  secured  certificates  under  the  first- 
mentioned  method ;  104  of  this  number  were  granted  certificates  during 
the  last  year ;  64  persons  have  been  granted  certificates  by  examination ; 
15  of  this  number  being  issued  during  the  year  past;  total  number  of 
certificates  issued,  764.  Of  this  number  of  physicians  who  have  secured 
certificates  there  are  now  residing  in  Oklahoma  less  than  325,  or  less 
than  1  physician  to  1,000  of  our  population.  Of  this  latter  number 
many  own  farms  and  are  not  engaged  in  active  practice. 

This  indicates  two  things — (a)  that  the  medical  profession  is  not  suf- 
ft^ring  from  severe  competition;  (b)  that  our  citizens  do  not  require  the 
services  of  the  doctor,  as  do  many  less-favored  localities.  Only  two 
States  and  two  Territories  in  the  Union  have  as  few  physicians  in  ])ro- 
X)ortion  to  their  population  as  has  Oklahoma;  these  are  North  Carolina 
^nd  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Alaska. 

In  seven  States  the  ratio  of  the  physicians  to  population  is  less  than 
1  to  500.  Owing  to  our  excellent  medical  laws,  which  from  the  first 
have  kept  out  a  class  of  charlatans  that  have  been  a  curse  to  many 
another  community,  the  qualifications  of  our  physicians  have  been  of 
an  exceptionally  high  order.  Constantly  there  have  come  to  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  health  communications  from  illiterate,  igno- 
rant men,  signing  after  their  names  "  M.  D.,"  asking  if  our  medical  laws 
woitld  admit  them  to  practice  in  Oklahoma.  Fortunate  are  we  that 
this  class  have  found  no  foothold  among  us,  but  that  rather  our  laws 
have  been  the  means  of  giving  us  so  excellent  a  class  of  medical  men. 

MONTHLY  BULLETIN  OF  HEALTH. 

About  one  year  ago  the  Territorial  board  of  health  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Bulletin  of  Health,  the  object  of  which  was  to  disseminate  sani- 
tary information  throughout  the  Territory  and  instruct  our  people  in  the 
laws  of  health.  This  publication  has  been  a  wonderful  success  along  the 
lines  of  work  desired.  It  was  received  from  the  first  with  great  favor, 
and  many  flattering  letters  have  been  received  both  from  the  medical 
profession  and  citizens  at  home,  as  well  as  from  eminent  sanitarians 
from  other  States,  in  praise  of  the  able  manner  in  which  our  publication 
was  presenting  in  a  lucid  way  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  Territory. 
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This  bulletin  of  health  has  been  the  means  of  Jiwakening  an  interest 
in  bygienic  conditions  among  our  people  that  has  never  heretofore 
existed.  It  is  predicted  that  under  the  present  board  of  health,  every 
member  of  which  is  exhibiting  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  oar 
people,  Oklahoma  will  in  the  near  future  be  behind  no  State  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  her  towns  aud  cities,  and  in  the  protection  of  her 
entire  people  from  the  ravages  of  diseases  that  can  be  prevented.  With 
our  magnificent  climate,  favorable  geographical  location,  and  with  the 
financial  prosperity  which  is  already  ours,  there  is  no  reason  why 
many  broken  in  health  in  less  favored  climes  should  not  seek  homes 
with  us. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Eegulations  will  go  into  effect  September  1  that  will  require  the 
licensing  "by  the  Territorial  board  of  health  of  all  undertakers  and 
embalmers  who  desire  to  ship  bodies  dead  from  contagious  diseases  to 
other  States.  This  provision  has  been  long  desired  by  the  employees 
of  the  transportation  companies,  who  have  often  been  exposed  to  great 
danger. 

This  regulation  will  also  lessen  the  danger  of  the  spreading  of  con- 
tagious diseases  at  the  point  of  receiving  such  bodies.  An  extract  from 
a  letter  received  from  the  general  baggage  agent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Sante  Fe  Railway  system,  Mr.  P.  Walch,  says:  '^  1  thank 
you  for  your  very  kind  interest  in  this  matter,  and  only  wish  that  some 
of  the  older  States  would  take  as  prompt  action." 

HOSPITALS. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  notice  that  plans  are  being  perfe(?ted  to 
establish  hospitals  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  The^e  will  be  of 
much  comfort  to  those  who  require  special  treatment,  and  to  many  who 
have  only  a  temporary  home  among  us.  In  fact,  as  we  come  to  fully 
know  the  value  of  well  managed  hospitals,  no  one  will  be  reluctant  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these  institutions,  but  will  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  when  suffering  from  disease  to  receive  the  intelligent 
care  administered  to  the  sick  in  these  institutions. 

PUBUC  INSTITUTIONS. 

An  inspection  of  our  three  Territorial  colleges,  the  Territorial  normal 
school  at  Edmond,  the  agricultural  college  at  Stillwater,  and  the  uni- 
versity at  Norman  shows  them  to  be  in  good  hygienic  and  sanitary 
condition.  These  school  buildings  have  excellent  locations  from  a  san- 
itary point  of  view,  and  are  well  ventilated  and  heated  by  approved 
systems.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  kept  in  hygienic  condition, 
and  the  health  of  the  pupils  attending  last  year  was  excellent.  No 
epidemics  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  have  visited  any  of  our 
public  institutions. 

The  insane  asylum  at  Norman,  although  under  private  management, 
is  a  well  equipped  institution.  During  the  past  year  many  expensive 
improvements  of  a  sanitary  nature  have  been  made. 

New  sewerage  has  been  constructed,  which  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  old  system.  A  private  water  supply  has  been  put  in  service, 
and  the  institution  now  has  pure,  clear  water.  The  buildings  have  also 
been  screened  entirely,  which  has  added  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  to 
the  health  of  the  inmates.    We  imagine  that  there  are  few  superior 
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private  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  public  insane,  that  are  main- 
tained with  a  view  of  giving  comfort  and  proper  hygienic  surroundings 
to  the  inmates,  than  our  institution  at  Norman. 

PROGRESS. 

Much  advancement  has  been  made  along  the  lines  of  sanitary  work 
during  the  past  year.  For  the  tirst  time  systCQiatic  county  reports 
from  county  superintendents  of  health  have  been  made.  These  reports 
have  been  complete  and  valuable,  and  county  health  officers  have,  in 
most  instances,  been  faithful  to  their  trust,  although  oftentimes  at  a 
personal  sacriiice.  Health  laws  have  been  vigorously  enforced,  and 
our  cities  and  towns  are  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  before.  The 
monthly  reports  of  county  superintendents  of  health  show  that  Okla- 
homa has  had  less  sickness  than  heretofore.  Yellow  fever  last  autumn 
was  on  our  south  and  east,  and  the  present  spring  smallpox  has  existed 
in  numerous,  towns  iu  many  States,  as  well  as  in  our  neighboring 
States — Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Colorado;  yet  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape. 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  department  of 
health  was  so  small  that  much  work  that  had  been  contemplated  by 
this  department  was  necessarily  postponed,  yet  in  the  near  future 
a  number  of  reforms  will  be  undertaken.  A  better  inspection  of  food 
products  will  receive  early  consideration,  and  deleterious  canned  foods, 
adulterated  food  products,  and  other  injurious  foods  will  be  kept  from 
our  markets.  There  will  be  presented  to  our  larger  towns  cheap  yet 
efficient  methods  of  sewerage,  which  they  will  soon  require. 

PHARMACY  AND  DENTISTRY. 

The  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  and  the  practice  of  pharmacy  are 
well  regulated  by  legislative  enactment,  and  a  Territorial  board  of  phar- 
macy appointed  by  the  governor  looks  well  after  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  on  the  subject. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  regis- 
tered pharmacists,  and  eighty-five  general  merchants  located  10  miles  or 
more  from  a  registered  pharmacist  have  been  granted  permits  to  sell 
certain  common  drugs,  patent  medicines,  and  bottled  goods  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  board  of  pharmacy.  The  druggists  of  the 
Territory  are  organized  into  an  active  pharmaceutical  association  which 
cooperates  with  the  board  of  pharmacy  in  every  way. 

The  practice  of  dentistry  is  fully  regulated  by  Territorial  laws  requir- 
ing strict  examinations  under  rules  prescribed  by  a  competent  board  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  all  persons  attempting  to 
practice  without  examination  and  license  are  promptly  prosecuted. 
There  are  at  this  time  fllty  licensed  dentists  in  the  Territory. 

THE  PRESS. 

From  the  first  day  of  its  existence,  Oklahoma  Territory  has  had  the 
advantage  of  a  progressive  and  energetic  press,  and  it  is  largely  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  her  newspapers  and  newspaper  men  that  Oklahoma 
owes  much  of  her  progress  and  prosperity.  Unceasingly  have  they 
sung  the  praises  of  this  fair  country,  each  loyal  to  his  own  community 
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or  section,  and  yet  all  true  to  the  Territory  as  a  whole,  and  they  d< 
not  only  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  but  a  subst 
patronage  from  every  citizen. 

Not  only  does  the  press  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
section  of  the  country,  but  it  is  far  ahead  of  most  sections  wit 
same  population,  settlement,  and  patronage,  and  it  speaks  volum 
the  intelligence  and  home  patriotism  of  the  x)eople  of  the  Territor 
not  only  does  every  locality  support  a  good  local  paper,  but  at  t\u 
ital  is  published  a  full-fledged  metropolitan  daily,  with  full  asso( 
press  dispatches  over  a  special  leased  wire,  while  four  or  live 
dailies  in  the  Territory  have  during  the  war  excitement  been  car 
a  special  telegraphic  service. 

There  are  published  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  14  dailies,  108 
lies,  1  semi-monthly,  and  10  monthlies,  a  total  of  133  publicatio 
follows: 

Dailies, 

Gathrie:  Oklahoma  State  Capital,  Daily  Leader,  Free  Press. 

Oklahoma  City:  Times-JonrDal,  Oklahoman,  News. 

EI  Reno:  Star,  Bell. 

Enid:  Wave. 

Shawnee:  Dinner  Bell,  Chief. 

Perry:  Enterprise-Times,  Democrat-Patriot. 

Ponca:  Conner. 

Weeklies. 

Beaver  Conn ty:  Beaver— Herald ;  Hardesty — Herald. 

Blaine  County:  Watonga — Kepnblican;  Okeene — Eagle;  Greary — Rnstler. 

Canadian  Connty :  El  Reno— News,  Democrat,  Globe,  Bell,  Volksblatt  (Ge] 
Republican;  Okarche — Times;  Yukon — Weekly. 

Cleveland  County:  Norman — Transcript,  Voice,  Democrat-Topic,  Journal 
ington — Leader,  News  and  Notes;  Moore — Courier;  Noble — Citizen. 

Custer  Connty :  Arapahoe— Bee,  Argus, 

D  County :  Taloga — Advocate,  Times. 

Day  County :  Grande — Tribune. 

Garfield  Connty :  Enid — Eagle,  Sun,  Coming  Events,  News,  Democrat. 

Grant  County :  Pond  Creek — Vidette,  News ;  Jefi'erson— Rustler ;  Medford — P 
Star;  Manchester — Journal;  Wakita — Herald. 

Greer  Connty:  Maugum— Star,  Monitor,  Sun;  Altus— Plain  Dealer. 

Kaye  County :  Newkirk — Republican.  News,  Democrat,  Populist ;  Ponca — C< 
Democrat;  Kildare — Journal;  Blackwell — Times-Record,  Sun;  Nardin— Star 
kawa — News. 

Kingfisher  County:  Kingfisher— Free  Press,  Times,  Reformer,  Constitution 
nessey — Clipper,  Kicker,  Democrat. 

Lincoln  County:  Chandler — Telegram-Democrat,  News,  Publicist;  Stroud 
senger.  Star;  Tyron — Mercury. 

Logan  County :  Guthrie — State  Capital,  Leader,  Register,  Gnide ;  Orlando 
aid;  Mulhall — Enterprise;  Laugston — Herald. 

Noble  County :  Perry — Sentinel,  Enterprise-Times,  Democrat-Patriot. 

Oklahoma  County :  Oklahoma  City — Champion,  Farmer,  Times-Journal,  0 
man,  McMaster's  Weekly ;  Edmond — Republican,  Sun-Democrat. 

Pawnee  County :  Pawnee — Times-Democrat,  Dispatch. 

Payne  County :  Stillwater — Gazette,  Populist,  State  Sentinel ;  Perkins — Jo 
Cushing— Herald. 

Pottawatomie  County:  Tecnmseh— Republican,  Democrat,  Leader;  Sha^ 
Quill,  News,  Blade;  Earlsboro — Plainspeople ;  McLoud — Sunbeam. 

Roger  Mills  County:  Cheyenne — Sunbeam. 

Washita  County :  Cloud  chief— Herald-Sentinel,  Bea<;on;  Cordell — Messeng 

Woods  Connty:  Alva — Courier,  Pioneer,  Review;  Cleo — Chieftain. 

Woodward  Connty:  Woodward — News,  Bulletin. 

Osage  Reservation :  Pawhaska — Osage  Journ  al. 

Semi-monthly 
W^oodward — Live  Stock  Inspector. 
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Monthly. 

Guthrie:  Oklahoma   Sunday-School  Worker,   Oklahoma  Churchman,  Oklahoma 
Christian,  Oklahoma  MedicalJournal,  IMactical  Pointers,  Sanitary  Bulletin. 
Oklahoma  City:  Home,  Field,  and  Foriim. 
Norman :  Oklahoma  School  Herald,  University  Umpire. 
Stillwater:  College  Mirror. 

This  shows  a  daily  paper  for  every  23,000  people,  a  weekly  for  every 
3,000,  and  a  regular  publication  for  every  2,300  of  the  population  of  tlie 
Territory;  while  Colorado  shows  1  for  every  2,500;  New  York,  1  for 
every  2,900;  Ohio,  1  for  every  3,200;  Massachusetts,  I  for  every  3,600, 
and  Mississippi,  1  for  every  0,400. 

PREPARING  HISTORY. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  W.  P.  Campbell,  a  newspaper 
man,  of  Hennessey,  started  a  historical  collection.  Later  this  was 
turned  over  to  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  and  in  1895,  by  legis- 
lative action,  the  Territory  received  the  collection  in  trust,  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  directors  to  be  continued  to  be  elected  by  the  press  asso- 
ciation. Quarters  were  assigned  for  the  collection  in  the  university 
building  at  Norman,  and  a  custodian  put  in  charge. 

The  collection  now  fills  two  large  rooms,  and  includes  the  files  of  all 
the  Territorial  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  many  of  those  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  which  will  become  very  valuable  for  the  student  and 
historian  of  the  future. 

There  are  also  many  valuable  manuscripts,  photographs,  pamphlets, 
and  books,  the  whole  forming  a  collection  of  interest  and  value  at  this 
time,  and  which  will  become  invaluable  as  the  Territory  passes  into 
history. 

TERRITORIAL  LIBRARY. 

By  legislative  enactment  in  1893  provision  was  made  for  a  Territorial 
library  and  the  office  of  Territorial  librarian  created. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  in  1893,  creating  the  Oklahoma  Library, 
provides  that  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  statutes,  session 
laws,  and  reports  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
Territorial  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund,  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  an<l  other  necessary  expenses,  and  this  fund,  together 
with  $1,000  appropriated  in  1895  and  $1,250  in  1897,  has  been  the  only 
means  at  hand  with  which  to  build  up  a  library,  yet  when  the  present 
librarian  took  charge  on  April  14,  1898,  the  invoice  showed  9,605  vol- 
umes, classified  as  follows : 

First.  Miscellaneous  and  public  documents;  reports  of  the  Secretary 
<rf  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Navy,  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Postmaster-General,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral; consular  reports;  Congressional  reports;  House  and  Senate  Jour- 
nals; reports  of  State  institutions  of  the  various  States,  consisting  of 
and  including  such  books  as  are  received  by  donation  and  exchange  by 
the  Oklahoma  library — 2,157  volumes. 

Second.  State  reports,  received  from  the  various  States  in  exchange 
for  Oklahoma  reports  and  by  purchase,  1,800  volumes. 

Third.  American  and  Supreme  Court  reports,  275  volumes. 

Fourth.  Pacific  Reporters,  50  volumes. 

Fifth.  Digests  United  States  reports  and  laws,  79  volumes. 

Sixth.  Digests  State  reports  and  laws,  35  volumes. 
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Seventh.  State  laws,  session  laws,  and  statutes  of  tbe  various  States, 
including  indexes  to  the  same,  acquired  by  exchange  for  Oklahoma 
statutes  and  by  purchase,  267  volumes. 

Eighth.  United  States  Statutes,  21  volumes. 

Ninth.  Law  text-books,  474  volumes. 

Tenth.  House  and  council  journals,  statutes,  session  laws,  reports  of 
supreme  court,  including  all  books  published  by  Oklahoma  Territory 
and  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Territorial  librarian,  4,347  volumes. 

Since  April  15, 1898,  the  librarian  has  received,  by  donation  and 
exchange,  94  volumes,  making  the  total  number  of  volumes  now  in  the 
library  9,599. 

The  library  has  been  greatly  cramped  for  room  in  the  past,  but  a 
plan  is  now  on  foot  to  secure  more  commodious  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters. I  desire  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  while  Congress  has 
made  liberal  appropriations  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
libraries  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  other  States  and 
Territories,  not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in 
Oklahoma,  and  I  desire  to  strongly  urge  the  need  and  appropriateness 
of  such  an  appropriation  by  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

IMHiaBATION. 

Immigration  is  being  attracted  to  Oklahoma  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Nearly  75,000  copies  of  my  last  annual  report  were 
circulated  through  the  North  and  East,  all  of  the  metropolitan  papers 
published  extracts  and  made  liberal  mention  of  it,  and  the  story  of 
prosperity  and  progress  told  therein  has  been  the  meatis  of  turning  the 
faces  of  thousands  toward  Oklahoma. 

Our  local  newspapers  are  constantly  telling  the  story  of  Oklahoma's 
prosperity,  and  the  car  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibits  sent 
out  last  fall,  together  with  the  line  display  being  made  at  the  Omaha 
Exposition,  have  all  served  to  convince  the  people  that  Oklahoma  is  the 
mecca  for  the  homeseeker  and  the  investor.  As  a  consequence,  people 
have  been  coming  singly,  by  families,  and  in  colonies,  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  from  tbe  States  of  the  North  have 
come  a  desirable  class  of  immigrants  with  ready  money  to  purchase 
farms  and  stock  and  improve  them,  or  to  develop  important  business 
enterprises. 

LEGISLATION. 

There  has  been  no  session  of  the  legislature  the  past  year,  and 
hence  no  new  legislation  enacted.  Some  of  the  laws  enacted  during 
the  session  of  1896  have  proven  unwieldy  and  incongruous,  and  several 
have  been  declared  inoperative  by  the  supreme  court. 

No  really  vicious  legislation  has  ever  been  enacted  in  the  Territory, 
and  none  ever  contemplated  which  would  annul  any  contract  or  repu- 
diate any  just  debt,  public  or  private. 

THE   COURTS. 

The  business  of  the  courts  has  been  expeditiously  administered  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  As  time  passes  and  the  farm  and  town-lot  contests 
and  squabbles  of  the  early  days  of  settlement  are  settled,  the  business 
of  the  courts,  both  civil  and  criminal,  grows  less. 

From  information  furnished  by  the  several  clerks  of  the  courts,  I 
give  below  a  statement  showing  the  business  transacted  in  the  supreme 
court  and  each  of  the  district  courts  of  the  Territory. 
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Supreme  court. 

Number  of  casee  docketed  dnring  the  year 113 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of ' 138 

Total  nnmber  of  cases  on  docket  June  30, 1898 121 

District  courts. 

First  district: 

Number  of  cases  docketed  during  the  year. 740 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of , 600 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  30,  1898 354 

Second  district : 

Number  of  cases  docketed  during  the  year 540 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 506 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  30,  1898 255 

Third  district: 

Number  of  oases  docketed  during  the  year 891 

Nnmber  of  cases  disposed  of 666 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  30,  1898 798 

Fourth  district: 

Number  of  cases  docketed  during  the  year 757 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 572 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  30,  1898 368 

Fifth  district: 

Number  of  cases  docketed  during  the  year 487 

Number  of  cases  disposed  of 453 

Total  number  of  cases  on  docket  June  30,  1898 311 

CRIMES  AND   PUNISHMENTS. 

Oklahoma  has  at  the  present  time  155  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  a 
small  number  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  the  population  of  the 
Territory  is  now  considerably  in  excess  of  300,000.  There  has  long  been 
an  erroneous  impression  in  many  sections  in  the  East  that  Oklahoma  is 
populated  largely  by  criminals  and  outlaws,  but  a  little  comparison  to 
other  States  shows  very  favorably  to  Oklahoma. 

Statistics  show  that  Arizona  has  1  convict  to  each  425  of  population; 
Indiana,  1  to  each  1,260;  Kansas,  1  to  each  1,600;  Ohio,  1  to  each  1,900, 
and  Oklahoma,  1  to  each  2,150. 

The  nnmber  received  at  the  penitentiary  during  the  year  was  88  and 
the  number  discharged  was  81,  29  of  whom  were  pardoned,  2  died,  and 
1  escaped,  making  a  net  increase  of  but  7  prisoners  for  the  year,  a  show- 
ing probably  not  equaled  by  the  same  number  of  people  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  prisoners  from  the  different  counties 
of  the  Territory  are  shown  as  follows: 


Beaver 

BlMine  .... 
CaDttdiaD  . 
Cleveland. 
Caster .... 
D. 


I>ay 

Garfield. 
Grant... 
Greer 


Kingflsber. 
Lincoln 


Count}'. 


I    No.  of 
<  convict«. 


"I 


2  I 
2  ' 
20 
7 


County. 


No.  of 
conviwta. 


Logan 

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Pawnee 

Payne  

Pottawatomie. 
Roger  Milli). . . 

Waahita 

Woods 

Woodward 

Total.... 


30 
9 
7 
8 
8 

11 
1 
3 
2 
4 


155 


The  Territorial  convicts  are  kept  in  the  Kansas  penitentiary  by 
contract,  the  rate  having  heretofore  been  25  cents  a  day.    In  April  of 
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tliis  year,  however,  the  Eaosas  authorities  notified  me  that  owinpr  to 
lack  of  employment  for  even  their  own  prisoners  they  could  no  longer 
keep  the  Oklahoma  prisoners  for  less  than  50  cents  a  day.  After  nego- 
tiating with  several  other  States,  I  finally,  on  June  30,  made  a  new 
contract  with  the  State  of  Kansas  to  retain  our  prisoners  for  35  cents 
a  day,  the  contract  to  run  one  year,  or  until  terminated  by  sixty  days' 
written  notice  by  either  party. 
The  expense  to  the  Territory  for  the  year  has  been : 

Transportation  of  convicts $3,377.18 

Care  and  keeping 14,843.00 

Total .- 18,220.18 

This  is  an  increase  of  $1,715.83  over  the  preceding  year.  From  a 
close  scanning  of  the  court  (lockets  and  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Terri- 
tory I  am  led  to  believe  that  crime  of  every  description  is  on  the  decrease 
in  Oklahoma. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Territory  a  lynching  has  taken 
place  by  a  mob.  On  December  30  Mrs.  Laird,  wife  of  a  white  renter 
in  the  Seminole  country,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  was  most  brutally 
murdered  and  outraged  in  the  presence  of  her  little  children,  who 
watched  by  the  mother's  dead  body  part  of  a  day  and  all  of  a  night 
alone  and  in  terror.  When  the  murder  became  known  the  people  were 
seized  with  frenzy,  and  capturing  two  Indian  boys,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  guilty,  after  a  brief  investigation  and  trial  they  dragged  them 
over  the  line  into  Oklahoma  Territory,  tied  them  to  a  stake,  and  burned 
them  to  deatli.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  these  lynchers  were  not  citizens  of  Oklahoma.  The  object  of 
coming  across  the  line  into  this  Territory  to  commit  the  crime  seems  to 
have  been  to  escape  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  laws  in  force 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  members  of  the  mob  probably  believing 
that  they  could  better  fight  the  cases  in  the  county  courts  of  Pottawat- 
omie County. 

As  soon  as  news  reached  the  executive  oflftce  of  the  mobbing  I  tele- 
graphed all  the  authorities  of  the  county  to  use  every  means  to  prevent 
further  trouble,  and  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice,  and  at  once  offered 
$1,000  reward  (the  highest  amount  allowed  under  the  statutes)  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  lynchers.  A  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  mob  have  since  been  arrested  by  the  United  States  marshal's 
force,  and  are  under  heavy  bonds  to  appear  for  trial  at  the  next  term 
of  court. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Outside  of  her  five  handsome  and  commodious  college  structures 
Oklahoma  has  no  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  Territory.  Sections 
33  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory,  were  reserved  by  Congress  and 
given  to  the  Territory  for  the  public  building  fund,  and  from  their  lease 
has  already  been  accumulated  a  fund  of  $58,838.87  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings.  This  fund  is  rapidly  growing,  and  will  form  a  hand- 
some nucleus  for  the  construction  of  a  penitentiary,  insane  asylum, 
blind  asylum,  deaf-mute  school,  reformatory,  and  other  institutions 
when  the  people  of  the  Territory  believe  the  time  has  come  for  locat- 
ing them  and  erecting  buildings.  The  prevailing  sentiment,  however, 
appears  favorable  to  the  deferring  of  the  location  and  erection  of  such 
institutions  until  statehood  is  attained. 
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COUNTIES. 

The  affairs  of  the  different  counties  are  on  the  whole  well  managed, 
aud  in  almost  every  county  of  the  Territory  expenses  are  beginning  to 
be  cut  down  and  the  tax  rate  decreased.  A  majority  of  the  counties 
own  their  own  court  houses  and  jails,  which  is  speaking  well  for  so  new 
a  country,  aud  several  really  handsome  structures  have  gone  up  the  | 

past  year.  In  several  of  the  counties  the  question  of  county-seat  elec- 
tions has  been  agitated,  but  has  not  gained  enough  force  as  yet  to  make 
any  particular  disturbance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  kind  of  agita- 
tion will  be  kept  down  in  every  county,  as  it  is  never  productive  of  any 
real  good. 

The  percentage  of  paupers  in  the  Territory  is  so  small  that  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  necessity  for  the  counties  supplying  poorhouses  or 
.  i>oor  farms. 

The  debts  created  by  running  the  counties  several  years  before  any 
tax  could  be  collected  have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  bonded,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1895,  the  counties 
are  all  practically  on  a  cash  basis,  being  prohibited  from  creating  any 
indebtedness  in  excess  of  80  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  year. 

In  no  case  has  any  county  in  Oklahoma  repudiated  a  single  just  debt, 
and  their  bonds  and  warrants  are  the  best  of  securities.  The  rapid 
proving  up  of  land  heretofore  not  subject  to  taxation,  the  increasing 
valuation  of  personal  property,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  build- 
ing of  railways  will  enable  the  counties  to  meet  these  obligations  very 
readily  and  at  the  same  time  still  continue  to  reduce  their  tax  rate. 

CITIES. 

Towns  and  cities  spring  up  in  a  day  in  Oklahoma;  in  a  week  are 
established  business  centers;  in  a  month  are  well-settled  communities, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  time  actually  required  by  workmen  to 
do  the  work  until  they  have  substantial  buildings  and  improved  streets 
and  sidewalks,  and  a  little  later  come  \^aterworks,  electric  lights,  and 
projected  street  car  lines. 

All  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Territory  have  electric-light  systems, 
waterworks,  ice  plant,  well-improved  streets,  good  sidewalks,  proper 
])olice  and  fire  protection,  strict  health  regulations,  and  excellent  graded 
schools. 

A  recent  act  of  Congress  allowing  the  cities  in  Territories  to  bond 
themseves  to  construct  sewers,  improve  streets,  and  establish  water- 
works will  result  in  many  permanent  improvements  along  these  lines 
in  all  of  the  cities  of  the  Territory.  In  no  city  is  the  tax  rate  excessive ;  ^ 
the  expenses  are  readily  met,  and  most  of  them  are  practically  on  a 
cash  basis. 

MILITARY   POSTS. 

The  two  military  posts  still  occupied  in  the  Territory  are  Fort  Keno, 
in  Canadian  County,  and  Fort  Sill  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Ees- 
ervation,  both  historic  and  interesting  points. 

These  posts  are  generally  kept  well  garrisoned  with  troops,  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Grovernment  to  make  them 
permanent  posts  and  improve  them  accordingly.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish  war  the  regulars,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  guard, 
were  taken  from  these  posts  to  the  front,  leaving  them  largely  unoccu- 
pied.   The  Oklahoma  Battalion  and  Indian  Territory  Company  of  the 
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Arizona,  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  First  Volunteer 
Infantry  are  now  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Reno,  and  it  is  the  Mecca  for 
thousands  of  visitors  who  are  delighted  with  the  location  and  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  the  post. 

Fort  Supply,  or  Gamp  Supply,  as  it  is  generally  known,  located  in 
Woodward  County,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  has  been 
abaruloued  as  a  military  post,  and  the  commodious  quarters  and  Other 
buildiugs,  with  the  thousands  of  acres  of  reservation  now  stand 
unused  and  uuoccupied.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
donate  the  post  to  the  Territory  for  a  soldier's  home,  another  to  donate 
it  for  an  insane  asylum,  and  the  people  of  western  Oklahoma  are  urg- 
ing that  it  be  converted  into  a  live  stock  and  veterinary  experimeut 
station. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  these  fine  buildings,  which  are  now  going 
to  decay  from  neglect,  and  the  reservation  surrounding  them,  should 
become  the  property  of  the  Territory  at  once  by  gift  from  the  Unite<l 
States,  and  that  they  be  utilized  as  the  people  of  the  Territory  deem 
best. 

OKLAHOMA  NATIONAL   GUARD. 

The  National  (xuard  organization  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  were 
anxious  to  enter  the  United  States  service  in  a  body,  but  this  being 
impracticable  many  volunteered  from  every  company;  as  a  result,  the 
strength  of  the  militia  has  been  greatly  diminished,  the  total  strength 
of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard  at  this  time  being  only  about  two 
hundred  officers  and  enlisted  men,  with  a  regimental  organization  com- 
posed of  ten  companies  of  infantry  and  regimental  band,  located  as 
follows : 

Headquarters  Company  A  and  band,  at  Guthrie;  B,  at  Alva;  C,  at 
Oklahoma  City;  D,  at  Ponca  City ;  E,  at  Pawnee;  F,  at  Shawnee;  G,at 
Kingfisher;  H,  at  Perry;  I,  at  Newkirk;  K,  at  Enid. 

The  band  is  fully  equipped  with  the  dress,  undress,  and  summer  uni- 
forms and  necessary  instrumejits,  and  are  on  the  same  footing  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  discipline  and  regulations  as  the  National  Guard,  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  and  is  a  thoroughly  eflBcient  organization.  Com- 
panies A  and  B  are  fully  equipped  with  the  undress  uniforms  of  the 
same  pattern  used  in  the  Army,  the  Springfield  rifle,  caliber  .45,  ainl 
with  leggings,  blanket  bags,  haversacks,  and  canteens.  Companies  0, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  I,  and  K  are  equipped  with  the  undress  uniforms  and  the 
Springfield  rifles.  Company  H  has  never  been  equipped,  but  will  be 
furnished  with  the  same  equipments  this  year. 

The  National  Guard  will  be  recruited  up  again  to  its  original  strength 
of  five  hundred  officers  and  men,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months  may  safely  be  relied  upon  for  any  ordinary  emergency. 

The  personnel  of  the  militia  includes  the  best  material  among  the 
young  men  of  the  Territory  and  the  discipline  is  generally  good. 

The  staff'  of  the  commander  in  chief  is  as  follows  : 

Commander  in  chief  and  staff. 

C.  M.  Barnes,  governor  and  commander  in  chief. 

Bert  C.  Orner,  second  lieutenant  and  acting  adjutant-general. 

J.  H.  Wheeler,  colonel  and  inspector-general. 

M.  J.  Holt,  major  and  judge-advocate- general. 

Paul  Jundt,  major  and  commissary-general. 

Richard  Messall,  major  and  pay  master- general. 

Samuel  A.  Mann,  captain  and  aid-de-camp. 

Bert  C.  Maine,  captain  and  aid-de  camp. 

Otto  R.  Montgomery,  captain  and  aid-de-cnmp. 
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OKLAHOMA  IN  THE  WAR. 

Long  before  the  actaal  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  1  be^an  receiv- 
ing letters  from  patriotic  citizens  of  the  Territory  offering  their  services 
in  defense  of  the  nation,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  opening 
of  hostilities  the  militia  companies  all  offered  to  volunteer  and  my  mail 
was  loaded  down  with  offers  to  enlist  under  the  flag  of  freedom.  In 
the  first  call  for  troops  we  were  accorded  but  one  troop  of  cavalry  or 
special  mounted  riflemen,  and  so  great  was  the  rush  to  enlist  that  a 
regiment  could  have  been  filled  as  readily  as  was  the  troop. 

After  a  rigid  examination,  80  men  were  mustered  in  to  become  a  part 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  since  become 
famous  as  Koosevelt's  Eough  Eiders.  The  officers  commissioned  for  tbis 
troop  and  the  men  mustered  in  were  as  follows: 


Huston^  Robert  B.,  captain. 

McGiunis,  Schayler  A.,  first  lieutenant. 

Schweizer,  Jacob,  Becond  lieutenant. 

Palmer,  Orlando  G.,  first  sergeant. 

Webb,  Gerald  A.,  sergeant. 

Hill,  Ira  A.,  sereeant. 

Sands,  George  H.,  sergeant. 

Randolph,  Joseph  A.,  sergeant. 

Hnnter,  Charles  £.,  sergeant. 

Hill,  Calvin,  corporal. 

MoClare,  David  V.,  corporal. 

N  orris,  George,  corporal. 

Rhoades,  John  D.,  corporal. 

Wotmore,  Starr  M.,  trumpeter. 

Moran,  Thomas,  farrier. 

Amrine,  William  D.,  private. 

Beard,  Lyman  F.,  private. 

Brandon,  Perry  H.,  private. 

Beal,  Fred  M.,  private. 

Byrne,  Peter  F.,  private. 

Brown,  .lames  T.,  private. 

Bailey,  William,  private. 

Burgess,  George,  private. 

Chase,  Leslie  C.,  private. 

Cease,  Forest  L.,  private. 

Cashion,  Roy  V.,  private. 

Crosley,  Henry  8.,  private. 

Crawford,  William  8.,  private. 

Cook,  Walter  M.,  private. 

Cross,  William  E.,  private. 

David,  Icem  J.,  private. 

Denham,  Alexander  H.,  private. 

Donthett,  Mathew,  private. 

Emery,  Elzie  E.,  private. 

Faulk,  William  A.,  private. 

Folk,  Theodore',  private. 

Freeman,  Elisha  L.,  private. 

Hill,  Edwin  M.,  private. 

Hulme,  Robert  A.,  private. 

Holmes,  Thomas  M.,  private. 


Honey cutt,  James  V.,  private. 
Hunter,  Paul  W.,  private. 
Ishler,  Shelby  F.,  private. 
Johnston,  Edward  W.,  private. 
Jordon,  Andrew  M.,  private. 
Joyce,  Walter,  privati*. 
Luther,  Arthur  A.,  private. 
Love,  Henry  K.,  private. 
LoughmiUer,  Edgar  F.,  private. 
Lusk,  Henry,  private. 
McMillen,  Robert  L.,  private. 
Meagher,  Henry,  private. 
Miller,  Volney  D.,  private. 
Miller,  Rosco  V.,  private. 
McGinty,  William,  private. 
Muxlow,  Lorrin  D.,  private. 
Mitchell,  William  H.,  private. 
Newcomb,  Marcellus  L.,  private. 
Norris,  Warren,  private. 
Pollock,  William,  private. 
Proctor,  Joseph  H.,  private. 
Palmer,  William  F.,  private. 
Page,  John  P\,  private. 
Reay,  Scott,  private. 
Russell,  Albert  P.,  private. 
Stewart,  Clyde  H.,  private. 
Scott,  Cliff  D.,  private. 
Shipp,  Edward  W.,  private. 
Staley,  Francis  M.,  private. 
Stewart,  Clare  H.,  private. 
Shockey,  James  M.,  private. 
Shanafelt,  Dick,  private. 
Smith,  Fred,  private. 
Tauer,  William  L.,  private. 
Thomas,  Albert  M.,  private. 
Vsnderslice,  James  E.,  private. 
Weitzel,  .John  F.,  private. 
Wilson,  Frank  M.,  private. 
Wright,  William  O.,  private. 
Woodward,  John  A.,  private. 


These  brave  sods  of  Oklahoma  were  among  the  first  American  troops 
to  land  on  Cuban  soil,  and  they  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  at  El  Caney 
and  LaQuasina  and  acquitted  themselves  with  honor.  When  the  gallant 
Captain  Capron  (who  had  been  a  resident  of  Oklahoma  for  years  and 
the  first  to  volunteer  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the  Territory)  fell,  the  brave 
wys  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  were  close  about,  and  dashing 
forward  helped  put  the  Spaniards  to  rout.  Many  were  wounded  in 
these  fights  before  Santiago  and  several  gave  np  their  lives,  but  tliey 
shall  live  long  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  who  honor 
them  all  for  their  patriotism  and  their  bravery. 
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When  the  second  call  for  troops  was  made,  it  seemed  that  ( 
would  bo  left  out  entirely;  but  I  visited  Washington,  prest 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  hard  work  and  the  i 
of  friends  of  the  TeiTitory  finally  secured  the  assignment  o 
battalion  of  infantry  to  Oklahoma,  the  same  to  form  a  part  of  a 
to  be  recruited  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Ii 
ritory.  The  rush  to  enlist  was  as  great  as  under  the  first  call 
one  of  the  companies  of  the  battalion  had  from  250  to  300  mei 
r  examination. 

The  ofiicers  commissioned  and  the  men  mustered  into  servi< 
follows: 

Stone,  John  F.,  major. 
Baker,  William  P.,  surgeon. 
Ingram,  Job,  chaplain. 


Barnes,  Harry  C,  captain. 
Neal.  James  P.,  first  lieutenant. 
Arreil,  David  B.,  second  lieutenant. 
Stewart,  Charles  N.,  first  sergeant. 
Laverty,  Albert  B.,  sergeant. 
Garrison,  Albert  C,  sergeant. 
Filson,  Karl  J.,  sergeant. 
Foster,  Paul  J.,  sergeant. 
Williams,  Joseph  C,  corporal. 
Hill,  Sherwood  W.,  corporal. 
Campbell,  John  M.,  corporal. 
Burrell,  Henry  A.,  corporal. 
Arnold,  Jesse  H.,  corporal. 
Arnold,  Samuel  E.,  corporal. 
Riplejr,  John  M.,  corporal. 
Lufkin,  Charles  H.,  corporal. 
Hitch,  William  S.,  corporal. 
Eppinger,  Gottlute,  corporal. 
Stewart,  Rufus  L.,  corporal. 
Bone,  Charles,  artificer. 
Greiwer,  Pius  M.,  musician. 
Perkins,  Benjamin  F.,  wagoner. 
Adams,  John  F.,  private. 
Adams,  William  J.,  private. 
Beard,  James  C,  private. 
Beboat,  Charles  P.,  private. 
Bonter,  George  A.,  private. 
Brady,  Thomns  F.,  private. 
Breedlove,  William  E.,  private. 
Brown,  Abraham  L.,  private. 
Brown,  Orlin  C,  private. 
Carwagey,  Jet.  private. 
Chapman,  Joe  E.,  private. 
Crowell,  Charles  M.,  private. 
Chapin,  Elba  K.,  private. 
Cottingham,  Lou  W.,  private. 
Derrig,  William  E.,  private. 
Davis,  John  S.,  private. 
Dierolf,  Henry  J.,  private. 
Durling,  John  V.,  private. 
Elliott,  'J'homas  B.,  private. 
Elliott,  Griffith,  private. 
Ewing,  Silas  R.,  private. 
Ferguson,  G.  Walker,  private. 
Freed,  William  J.,  private. 
Fessler,  Frank  A.,  private. 
JYetz,  Hazzard,  private. 
Harmon,  Jake,  private. 
Hedglin,  Benjamin  A.,  private. 
Harst,  Walter  W.,  jr.,  private. 
Harvey,  Charles,  private. 
Holmes,  Wellington  H.,  private. 
Joiner,  Daniel  W.,  private. 


Jones,  Stanton  A.,  private. 
Kendall,  Arthur  E.,  private. 
Kelley,  James,  private. 
Kiespert,  William  S.,  private. 
Klavitter,  Jack,  private. 
King,  John  G.,  private. 
Lewis,  Ralph  L.,  private. 
Lovett,  Thomas,  i)rivate. 
Lucas,  Robert,  private. 
Loving,  William  V.,  private 
Lyon,  George  H.,  private. 
Mason,  Homer  W.,  private. 
May  field,  Thomas  J.,  private. 
Marshall,  Claude  R.,  private. 
Martin,  Larkin  N.,  private. 
Matbias,  Chris.,  private. 
Metz,  Ernest,  private. 
Mitchell,  Jesse  F.,  private. 
Morris,  George  E.,  private. 
Mundis,  Jess  C,  private. 
MiUer,  Ferris,  private. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  N.,  private. 
Mulhall.  Patrick,  private. 
Murry,  Dan,  private. 
Norris,  Millard  B.,  private. 
Ogborn,  Arthur  J.,  private. 
Pay  ton,  George  W.,  private. 
Peoples,  Ernest  E.,  private. 
Payne,  George  B.,  private. 
Pearson,  Ira  B.,  private. 
Phillips,  Albert  C,  private. 
Phillips,  John  W.,  private. 
Phillips,  Art.,  private. 
Querry,  Samuel  R.,  private. 
Reach y,  Lewis,  private. 
Ripley,  Elmer  E.,  private. 
Ray,  Burt  A.,  private. 
Rice,  FredericK  H.,  private. 
Robinett,  Robert  L.,  private. 
Rumford,  Charley  A.,  private. 
Rodman,  Will,  private. 
Sanders,  Chesley  L.,  private. 
Sherman,  John,  private. 
Sturgis,  Bert  H.,  private. 
Taylor,  William  A^  private. 
Tompson,  George  F.,  private. 
Viers,  David  S.,  jr.,  private. 
Whitley,  Stephen,  private. 
Witten,  Edwin  B.,  private. 
Wright,  Luther,  private. 
WMlson,  Elmer,  private. 
Worline,  Walter  O.,  private. 
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Hoffman,  Boy  Y.,  captain. 
CRoarky  Jeremiah  J.,  first  lieatenant. 
Finley,  Gordon  L.,  second  lieatenant. 
Barrett^  Charles  F.,  first  sergeant. 
Minton,  Lawrence  £.,  qnartermaster-ser- 

geant. 
Ulam,  Peter  L^  sergeant. 
Palmer,  John  F.,  sergeant. 
Beard,  John  W.,  sergeant. 
Braselton,  Samuel  R.,  sergeant. 
Cowling,  James  J.,  corporal. 
Honeycatt,  William  L.,  corporal. 
Poling,  Frank,  corporal. 
Hamlin,  James  W.,  corporal. 
Bradshaw,  Alio  R.,  corporal. 
Johnston,  Alphonso  F.,  corporal. 
Egbert,  Harry,  corporal. 
OUrk,  Brent,  corporal. 
Tomson,  Robert  K.,  corporal. 
Furber,  James  D.,  corporal. 
Morton^  Daniel  J.,  corporal. 
Ridenour,  Charles  A.,  corporaL 
Ashton,  Orin,  musician. 
Rates,  William  M.,  musician. 
Zipf,  Leopold,  artificer. 
MorriB,  Carl,  wagoner. 

Adams,  John  Q.,  private. 
Albin,  Dudley,  private. 
Afiblder,  Charles  A.,  private. 

Banks,  Fred  H.,  private. 

Barnard,  Clay,  private. 

Boyd,  Howard,  private. 

Braselton,  Stephen  O.,  private. 

Bush,  Lbb  A.,  private. 

Barker,  James  F.,  private. 

Buraan,  Leo  L.,  private. 

Branderson,  Andy  H.,  private. 

Bryan,  Daniel  F.,  private. 

Bush,  John  S.,  private. 

Condon,  George  W.,  private. 

Davis,  William,  private. 

Be  Moss,  George  M.,  private. 

Dustin,  Timothy  W.,  private. 

Dorsey,  William  E.,  private. 

Bonoghue,  Harry  J.,  private. 

Eboes,  George  W.,  private. 

Fees,  Emerson  H.,  private. 

Foster,  James  B.,  private. 

Fraley,  Benjamin  F.,  private. 

Finney,  Elwood  C,  private. 

Foster,  Madison  A.,  private. 

Gallagher,  Walter  E.,  private. 

Gardner,  Jefferson  M.,  private. 

Glenn,  Morgan  R.,  private. 

Geren,  Sherman,  private. 

Lowry,  Robert  A.,  captain. 
Piatt,  Henry  A.,  first  lieutenant. 
McFadyen,  John  A.,  second  lieutenant. 
Workman,  Jerome  8.,  first  sergeant. 
Baldwin,  Nathan  O.,  quartermaster-ser- 
geant. 
w»lzer,  Chris.,  sergeant. 
Morris,  John  T.,  sergeant. 
Caswell,  Henry  U.,  sergeant. 
Taylor,  Thomas  J.,  jr.,  sergeant. 
Hasselton,  Lerie  G.,  corporal. 
Hayford,  Elbert  E.,  corporal. 
JJj^ngton,  Albert,  corporal. 
Inomas,  feoy  W.,  corporal. 

INT  98— MIS 46 


Gose,  James  F.,  private. 
Hall,  John  B.,  private. 
Hinch,  John  A.,  private. 
Heavner,  William  P.,  private. 
Johnson,  John  K.,  private. 
Keeney,  John  H.,  private. 
Kin^,  Harlon  E.,  private. 
Kellison,  William  E.,  private. 
Knapp,  Fred  C,  private. 
Lancaster,  Norton  T.,  private. 
Long,  James  D.,  private. 
Leach,  Brice,  private. 
Lumly,  Eli  M.,  private. 
McBride,  James  M.,  private. 
Mahler,  Clarence  J.,  private. 
Merricks,  Charles,  private. 
McCamman,  Willias  J.,  private. 
Martin,  Lewis  E.,  private. 
Mitchell,  Andrew  J.,  private. 
Norris,  t^ed  J.,  private. 
Northen,  Perry  1.,  private. 
Owens,  Ben,  private. 
Pay  ton,  John  C,  private. 
Perswell,  Clayton  H.,  private. 
Pidcock,  Odie,  private.  . 
Poling,  Alonzo,  private. 
Pool,  William  T.,  private. 
Pnmell,  William  T.,  private. 
Pomeroy,  Arthur  W.,  private. 
Pugh,  Allen  L.,  private. 
Qnaiatta,  Godlip  A.,  private. 
Reilly,  Joe,  private. 
Ritchie,  Charles  T.,  private. 
Rogers,  George  F.,  private. 
Riley,  William  C,  private. 
Rogers.  George,  private. 
Russell,  James,  private. 
Scogin,  John  D.,  private. 
Sherman,  Calvin,  private. 
Springer,  Frank,  private. 
Stewart,  Edgar  A.,  private. 
Sevier,  Edward  C,  private. 
Soper,  Alfred,  private. 
Stager,  James  W.,  private. 
Tatum,  William,  private. 
Thompson,  William  A  ,  private. 
Vermont,  Edward,  private. 
Wakefield,  Isaac  N.,  private. 
Watkins,  Lewis  J.,  private. 
Wray,  George  D.,  private. 
Warren,  Thomas  J.,  private. 
Webb,  John  V.,  private. 
Wightman,  William  M.,  private. 
Ziegler,  Edwin  F.,  private. 
Zimmerman,  Sterling  S.,  private. 

Overton,  Charles  A.,  corporal. 
Spencer,  Walter  C,  corporal. 
Kdmondson,  Howard,  corporal. 
Slack,  John  O.,  corporal. 
Brixey,  John  T.,  corporal. 
Dickman,  Gteorge,  corporal. 
Northup,  Frank  D.,  corporal. 
Arrendiell,  Schuyler  C,  corporal. 
Swallow,  Marion  S.,  musician. 
Hamlin,  James  E.,  musician. 
Sbrader,  Charles  M.,  artificer. 
Hardesty,  William  M.,  wagoner. 
Annis,  Earnest  G.,  private. 
Arrendiell,  Edward,  private. 
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Baker,  Monroe,  private. 
Barrett,  Wilmer  K.,  private. 
Bell,  Abner  D.,  private. 
Booue,  Paul,  private. 
Brandon,  William  N.,  private. 
Brewester,  Charles  C,  private. 
Bryan,  Bert  B.,  private. 
Bryan,  Richard  A.,  private. 
Back,  Charles  A.,  private. 
Burnett,  Clyde  B.,  private. 
Canfield,  Ula  G.,  private. 
Casteel,  Fred,  private. 
Crosby,  Arthur,  private. 
Crosby,  Ray,  private. 
Crusha,  John  F.,  private. 
Darenport,  Alma  E.,  private. 
David,  Edward,  jirivate. 
Davidson,  Ernest  B.,  private. 
Dedrick,  William  H.,  private. 
Dennis,  Elijah  J.,  private. 
Devall,  Henry  C,  private. 
Devine,  Hubert,  private. 
DixoD,  Albert  J.,  private. 
Eckes,  Frank  B.,  private. 
Etter,  Charles,  private. 
Fesler,  Robert,  private. 
Foreman,  Ben  F.,  private. 
Frost,  Earl,  private. 
Gamble,  Jerome  R.,  private. 
Garault,  Homer,  private. 
Gilbert,  Marion  A.,  private. 
Goss,  Clarence  L.,  private. 
Hancock,  Everle  W.,  private. 
Haney,  Henry,  private. 
Hannah,  George  W.,  private. 
HauBbrou};h,  Hubert  .1.,  private. 
Harrell,  Rallston  G.,  private. 
Harris,  Ira,  private. 
Haviland,  Joseph,  private. 
Houston,  Clinton  O.,  private. 
Jenkins,  Leander,  private. 

Boynton,  Fred  L.,  captain. 

Wheeler,  James  M.,  nrst  lieutenant. 

Switzer,  Simon  W.,  second  lieutenant. 

Foose,  Seymour,  first  sergeant. 

Salter,  Lewis  A.,  qnartermaster-sergeant. 

Switzer,  Earl  G.,  sergeant. 

Hunter,  Fred  W.,  sergeant. 

Alley,  John  P.,  sergeant. 

Dougla^«s,  Ernest  G.,  sergeant. 

Hackett,  John,  corporal. 

Holbrook,  George  W.,  corporal. 

Hart,  Grant  A.,  corporal. 

West,  Charles  J.,  corporal. 

Stewart,  Fred  H.,  corporal. 

Sheetz^anies  L.,  corporal. 

Gates,  David  C,  corporal. 

Way,  Ross  R.,  corporal. 

Baldwin,  George  A.,  corporaL 

Myers,  William  P.,  corporal. 

Smith,  Horace  G.,  corporal. 

Craig,  Dorris,  corporal. 

Bennett,  George  P.,  musician. 

Devin,  Charles,  musician. 

Bastion,  Charles  H.,  artificer. 

Higginbottham,  Martin  L.,  wagoner. 

Adams.  Rollie  G.,  private. 

Anderson,  Edward  E.,  private. 

Arnoldi  John  W.,  private. 


Johnson,  William,  private. 
Knox,  John  W.,  private. 
Korns,  Robert  L.,  private. 
Lacy,  Henry,  private. 
Landis,  Allen  J.,  private. 
Leftover,  Charles,  private. 
Lester,  Rease  L.,  private. 
Lyon,  Wesley,  private. 
Marin,  George,  private. 
May,  Jay  V.  D.,  private. 
Minor,  George  W.,  private. 
Morgan,  James  T.,  private. 
Newton,  William,  private. 
Noblet,  George  R.,  private. 
Perrizo,  Fred,  private. 
Pickard,  Aleck  C,  private. 
Quick,  William  H.,  private. 
Rains,  George  W.,  private. 
Ralls,  William  R.,  private. 
Reynolds,  Ira,  private. 
Ridgeway,  William  F.,  private 
Simmons,  William,  private. 
Smith,  Leon,  private. 
Stnllard,  William  M.,  private. 
Sullivan,  John  W.,  private. 
Teel,  Benjamin  F.,  private. 
Tucker,  Edwin  A.,  private. 
Vario,  Edward,  private. 
Waldo,  Edward,  private. 
Walker,  James  W.,  private. 
Wasson,  George  S.,  private. 
Waters,  George  F.,  private. 
Watkins,  Elmer,  private 
Williams,  Albert  D.,  private. 
Williams,  Clyde  B.,  private. 
Williams,  James  W.,  private. 
Wilson,  Virgil  A.,  private. 
Wilson,  William  A.,  private. 
Witcher,  Frank,  private 
Witcher,  Irmin  R.,  private. 
Yarbrough,  Loyd  D.,  private. 

Baker,  James  A.,  private. 
Bal linger,  Bert  O.,  private. 
Bass,  Frank  H.,  private. 
Baxter,  Louis  J.,  private. 
Benedick,  Omer  K.,  private. 
Bienz,  Abram  W.,  private. 
Bliss,  George  T.,  private. 
Bradshaw,  Albert  E.,  private. 
Bricker,  Jacob  W.,  private. 
Brown,  Charles  C,  jr.,  private. 
Brown,  Oscar  H.,  private. 
Burson,  Homer  T.,  private. 
Conaway,  .Tames  R.,  private. 
Decker,  Selby  J.,  private. 
Diefendorf,  Floyd,  private. 
Durkett,  Clareuce  S.,  private. 
Farmer,  James  F.,  private. 
Faughn,  James  W.,  private. 
Freed,  George  W.,  private. 
French,  Albert  N.,  private. 
Garren,  Frank  T.,  private. 
Gibbons,  James  F.,  private. 
Gifibrd,  Charles  B.,  private. 
Hall,  Robert  L.,  private. 
Hally,  Mark,  private. 
Hammer,  Carl  S.,  private. 
Hicks,  Joseph  F.,  private. 
Hobson,  Seth  C,  private. 
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Homer,  Edear  A.^  private. 
Houghton,  Elmer  JC.,  private. 
Jackson,  Edward  C. /private. 
Jennings,  Carson  A.,  private. 
Johnson,  Oscar  W.,  private. 
Jolliff,  Frank,  private. 
Kelley,  Walter  B.,  private. 
Kesterson,  Arthur,  private. 
Kngle,  Giles  C,  private. 
Lawrence,  Edward,  private. 
Litteer,  Earl  J.,  private. 
Long,  Edward  H.,  private. 
McFaddin,  Winfield  S.,  private. 
Mclrvin,  Arthur  H.,  private. 
Miller,  Henry  J.,  private. 
Miller,  Walter  J.,  private. 
Montgomery,  John  M.,  private. 
Morris,  Thomas  B.,  private. 
Mott,  Eddie  L.,  private. 
Myers,  Oliver  J.,  private. 
Paul,  Alonzo  S.,  private. 
Paul,  John  W.,  private. 
Petet,  Louis  A.,  private. 
Pope,  William  E.,  private. 
Poppelbaum,  Thomas,  private 
Power,  Alvin  W.,  private. 
Proskey,  John,  private. 

Morrison,  Ira  I.,  first  lieutenant. 


Reap,  Edward  A.,  private. 
Rector,  Benjamin  F.,  private. 
Rioketts,  Mansfield  O.,  private. 
Roberts,  Cleabom,  private. 
Roberts,  George  W.,  private. 
Robertson,  Otis,  private. 
Rockwell,  Fred  J.,  private. 
Rolan,  Francis  M.,  private. 
Rose,  John,  privatie. 
Ross,  Ira  v.,  private. 
Russell,  Claude  W.,  private, 
Ruckman,  William  C.,  private. 
Sharp,  Newton  E.,  private. 
Sims,  James  P.,  private. 
Slemp,  Charlie  C.,  private. 
Sloan,  John  A., private. 
Smith,  Jake,  private. 
Smith,  James  A.,  private. 
Smith,  Joseph  F.,  private. 
Snoddy,  James  C,  private. 
Sweet,  Harry  O.,  private. 
Swink,  Harry  L.,  private. 
Turner,  Harry  M.,  private. 
Venker,  Georj^e  F.,  private. 
Wilson,  William  D.,  private 
Wood,  Lee  V,,  priyate. 

Morrison,  Ralph  £.,  hospital  steward. 


TEANS-MISSISSIPPI  AND   INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  legislature  failed  at  its  last  session  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
an  exhibit  of  the  Territory's  products  and  resources  at  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  now  in  progress  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.  The  work  of  the  executive  office  was  such  that  it  was  very  late 
in  the  year  before  I  could  give  this  matter  any  attention. 

Early  in  the  spring  I  appointed  Hon.  J.  C.  Post,  of  Kingfisher,  vice- 
president  for  Oklahoma  and  chairman  of  the  Territorial  commission, 
and  appointed  commissioners  from  a  number  of  the  leading  counties  of 
the  Territory.  After  giving  the  matter  considerable  thought  and 
attention  and  discussing  every  possible  means  of  providing  funds,  I 
asked  the  railway  companies  and  dili'ereut  counties  of  the  Territory  to 
advance  the  money  needed,  with  the  assurance  that  a  strict  accounting 
would  be  made  for  every  dollar  advanced,  and  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  reported  to  the  legislature  in  detail  and  they  would  be  asked 
to  make  an  appropriation  to  refund  the  amounts  donated. 

Funds  were  then  subscribed  and  paid  as  follows: 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company $1, 000 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company 1 1, 000 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Ifailway  Company 500 

Logan  County 300 

Noble  County 250 

Kingfisher  Countv 200 

Garfield  County.  1 250 

Canadian  County 250 

Total 3,750 

Mr.  Post,  the  chairman,  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  characterizes 
the  original  Oklahoma  settler  and  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  guar- 
antees to  advance  $1,000  more  if  necessary  to  secure  a  successful 
display  of  our  agricultural  resources  at  Omaha. 

An  excellent  space  was  secured  for  the  Territory  in  the  agricultural 
biulding,  and  early  in  June  the  exhibit  began  taking  shape. 
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It  was  early  for  any  prodacts  of  this  year;  not  much  had  been  saved 
from  last;  some  of  the  commissioners  failed  to  do  anything,  and  the  work 
went  very  slow  at  first;  but  up  to  this  time  three  carloads  of  specimen 
products  have  been  forwarded,  and  others  will  follow. 

The  exhibit  now  compares  favorably  with  the  agricultural  exhibit  of 
any  State,  and  before  the  exposition  closes  we  expect  to  eclipse  many 
of  the  other  displays. 

Oklahoma,  while  the  Territory  was  in  its  earliest  inrfancy^  and  agri- 
culture as  yet  an  experiment,  took  first  premiums  on  wheat,  cotton,  aud 
flour,  and  awards  on  six  otlier  products,  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
and  we  expect  to  secure  a  number  of  awards  and  attract  much  favorable 
attention  and  comment  at  this  great  Western  exposition. 

OFFICIAL  ROSTER. 

The  change  of  national  Administration  has  resulted  in  a  change  of 
most  of  the  Territorial  and  Federal  officials  of  Oklahoma  during  the 
past  year.    The  official  roster  at  this  time  is  as  follows: 

Governor :  Cassius  M.  Barnes. 

Secretary  of  the  Territory  and  ©x-offlcio  lieutenant-governor:  W.  M.  Jenkins. 

Attorney-general :  Harper  S.  Cnnningbam. 

Treasurer:  Frank  M. Thompaon. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  ex  officio  auditor:  S.  N.  Hopkins. 

Secretary  school  land  board  aud  ex  officio  school  land  commissioner:  Cbarles  H. 
Filson. 

Assistant  secretary:  Joseph  H.  Norris. 

Private  secretary  to  the  governor:  Fred  L.  Wenner. 

Assistant  secretary  of  the  Territory:  James  J.  Houston. 

Deputy  auditor:  E.  P.  McCabe. 

Oil  inspector:  Amos  A.  Ewing. 

Bank  examiner:  Jobu  M.  Pugh. 

Librarian:  George  H.  Dodsou. 

Acting  Adjutant-general:  Bert  C.  Omer. 

Superintendent  of  public  health:  L.  Haynes  Buxton,  M.  D. 

Delegate  in  Congress:  J.  Y.  Callahan. 

Territorial  school  land  board:  Governor  Barnes,  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  Auditor 
Hopkins. 

Board  of  railway  assessors:  Governor  Barnes,  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  Auditor 
Hopkins. 

Board  of  equalization :  Governor  Barnes,  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  Auditor  Hopkins. 

Banking  board:  Governor  Barnes,  Secretary  Jenkins,  Attorney-General  Cunning- 
ham, Treasurer  Thompson,  aud  Auditor  Hopkins. 

Regents  of  the  Territorial  University :  Governor  Barnes;  Henry  E.  Asp,  of  Guthrie; 
James  D.  McGuire,  of  Norman;  James  H.  Wheeler,  of  Oklahoma  City ;  andC. 
O.  Blake,  of  El  Reno.    (One  vacancy.) 

Regents  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College:  Governor  Barnes;  B.  S.  Barnes 
of  Ponoa  City;  R.  J.  Edwards,  of  Oklahoma  City;  J.  C.  Tousley,  of  El  Reno; 
C.  J.  Benson,  of  Shawnee;  and  Robert  A.  Lowry,  of  Stillwater. 

Live-stock  sanitary  board:  Same  as  regents  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Board  of  education  of  normal  schools:  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Hop- 
kins, Treasurer  Thompson,  D.  P.  Marum,  of  Woodward;  L.  J.  Guun,  of  El  Reno; 
and  D.  D.  Leach,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Board  of  regents  of  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University:  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Hopkins,  Treasurer  Thompson,  Rev.  L.  H.  Holt,  of  Guth- 
rie; E.  O.  Tyler,  of  Kinglisher;  and  John  W.  Hamilton,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Territorial  board  of  education:  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Hopkins;  President  D.  R.  Bovd,  of  Norman;  President  E.  D.  Mnrdaugb,  of 
Edmond;  Prof.  B.  F.  Nihart,  of  Oklahoma  City;  and  Prof.  L.  E.  Coofey,  of 
Shawnee. 

Presidents  of  the  Territorial  institutions  of  learning:  D.  R.  Boyd,  Norman,  of  the 
Territorial  University;  E.  D.  Murdangh,  Edmond,  of  the  Normal  School ;  J. ^. 
Anient,  Alva,  of  the  Northwestern  Normal ;  G.  E.  Morrow,  Stillwater,  of  the  Agri- 
cultnral  and  Mechanical  College;  luman  E.  Page,  Langston,  of  the  Colored 
Universitv. 

Board  of  health:  Auditor  Hopkins;  Dr.  L.  H.  Buxton,  of  Guthrie;  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Norman. 
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Board  of  pbarmacy:  F.  B.  Lillie,  of  Guthrie;  C.N. Dow, of  Pond  Creek;  and  E.E. 

Howendobler,  of  Perry. 
Board  of  dental  examiDers:  W.  E.  Futtqw,  of  Guthrie;  Robert  Wilson,  of  El  Reno; 

E.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Oklahoma  City ;  J.Q.Waddell,  of  Kingfisher;  and  L.  A. 

Kelsy,  of  Ciiantller. 
Sapreme  court :  Chiof  justice,  J.  H.  Burford,  of  Guthrie ;  associate  justices,  J.  C.  Tars- 

ney,  of  El  Reno;  B.  F.  Burwell.  of  Oklahoma  City;  B.  T.  Hainer,  of  Perry ;  and  J. 

L.  McAtee,  of  Enid.    These  judges  also  serve  as  judges  of  the  district  courts  in 

the  first  to  fifth  districts,  respectively. 
Clerks  of  courts:  Supreme  court,  B.  F.  Hegler,  of  Guthrie;  first  district,  M.  C.  Hart, 

of  Guthrie;  second  district,  J.  H.  Warren,  of  El  Reno;  third  district,  Byron  H. 

Shear,  of  Oklahoma  City:  fourth  district,  W.  F.  Harn,  of  Perry;  fifth  district, 

J.  C.  McClelland,  of  Pond  Creek. 

FEDERAL  OFFICERS. 

United  States  district  attorney:  Samuel  L.  Overstreet. 

Assistant  United  States  attorneys:  John  H.  Scothorn  and  B.  S.  McGuire. 

United  States  marshal:  C.  H.  Thompson. 

Registers  and  receivers  of  land  offices :  Guthrie,  J.  J.  Boles  and  F.  E.  McKinley ;  Okla- 
homa City,  S.  S.  Price  and  A.  H.  Classen;  Kingfisher,  E.  E.  Brownlee  and  J.  V. 
Admire;  Enid,  J.  B.  CuUison  and  J.  J.  S.  Hassler;  Perry,  A.H.Boies  and  J.  J. 
Powers;  Alva,  R.  A.  Cameron  and  W.  J.  French;  Woodward,  F.  S.  Healy  and 
J.  W.  Miller:  Mangum,  H.  D.  McKnight  and  James  Kelly. 

United  States  Indian  agents:  Osag^s,  W.J.  Pollock,  Pawhuska;  Poncas,  Pawnees, 
and  Otoes,  John  Jenson,  Whiteagle;  lowas,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Pottawatomies, 
Lee  Patrick,  Sac  and  Fox;  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  Maj.  A.  E.  Woodson, 
Darlington ;  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  W.  T.  Walker,  Anadarko. 

INDIANS. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma  at  this  time  is  13,033.  They 
are  nnder  the  care  of  live  diflereut  agencies,  the  total  enumerations 
being  as  follows: 

OSAGE   AGENCY. 

Osages 1,800  |  Raws 215 

WHITE  KAGLK   AGEN  TJY. 

Poncas 608  I  Otoes 356 

Pawnees 706  |  Tonkawas 53 

SAC   AND  FOX   AGENCY. 


Sac  and  Fox 495 

lowas 86 

Sbawnees 493 


Pottawatomies 780 

Kickapoos . .-. 355 


DARLINGTON  AGENCY. 

Cheyennes 2,200  !  Arapahoes 1,100 

KIOWA  AGENCY. 

Kiowas 1, 105  I  Apaches 197 

Comanches 1,  526  |  \Vichit4i  and  nffiHated  tribes 958 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  that  the  Indians  are  passing  away, 
nearly  every  one  of  these  tribes  is  gradually  increasing  in  numbers. 

While  the  Indians  as  a  whole  are  advancing  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  advance  of  those  whose  lands  have  been  allotted  and  the  res- 
idue opened  to  settlement  is  so  much  greater  than  of  those  still  holding 
tribal  reservations  that  he  who  runs  may  read  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem — allotment,  division,  education,  and  self-reliance. 

The  Tonkawas,  Pawnees,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  lowas,  Pottawatomies, 
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Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes  have  taken  their 
lands  in  severalty  and  had  the  balance  thrown  open  to  settlement.  The 
other  tribes  live  on  large  res^^rvations  away  from  whites  and  the  influ- 
ences of  full  civilization. 

While  the  wigwam,  the  red  blanket,  and  other  evidences  of  nomadic 
and  semibarbarous  days  are  still  in  evidence  here  and  there,  the  major- 
ity of  Indians  now  live  in  honses,  wear  ''  store  clothes,''  and  practice 
many  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 

The  san  and  ghost  dances  and  other  savage  rites  are  gradaally  pass- 
ing away,  less  time  spent  in  wholesale  visiting  and  riotoas  feasting, 
and  more  in  farming  and  other  industries,  polygamy  being  stamp^ 
out  and  the  women  more  or  less  emancipated  from  the  slavish  life  of  the 
past.  The  Indians  as  a  whole  are  quiet  and  law  abiding,  and  the  courts 
or  officers  of  the  law  have  had  little  or  no  real  trouble  with  them  in  the 
history  of  the  Territory. 

CHEYENNK8  AND  ARAPAHOES. 

These  Indians  occupy  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory. 
They  are  recognized  as  citizens  under  the  allotment  system,  and  eiich 
individual  holds  160  acres  of  land,  upon  which  about  75  per  cent  of 
them  have  established  permanent  homes.  Many  of  these  have  built  for 
themselves  (partly  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  labor)  comfortable 
dwelling  houses.  They  have  made  rapid  progress  in  civilized  habits 
during  the  past  few  years.  All  able-bo<lied  men  engage  in  farming 
and  cultivate  from  5  to  60  acres,  upon  which  they  grow  fair  crops  when 
the  season  is  favorable. 

Maj.  A.  E.  Woodson,  who  has  been  the  agent  in  charge  of  these  tribes 
for  a  number  of  years  and  met  with  remarkable  success  in  his  work 
among  them,  says  of  his  charges  in  a  recent  report  to  me: 

Under  the  rigid  system  of  withholdinjif  grataitoas  supplies  from  those  who  will 
not  work,  and  the  encouragement  of  those  who  will  by  a  generous  distribution  of 
farming  utensils,  the  evolution  of  these  ])eople  from  a  barbarous  condition,  though 
gradualy  is  quite  marked.  They  obey  the  laws  and  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Government,  exercised  with  kindness  and  firmness,  and  show  evidence  of  becom- 
ing good  citizens  when  the  civilizing  inflnences  of  education  shall  have  swept  away 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  whicli  has  been  their  heritage  for  generations. 

The  school  facilities  furnished  by  the  Government  are  now  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  children  of  school  age,  while  compulsory  attendance  is  exacted  from  all.  It 
is  observed  that  these  Indian  children  acquire  education  just  as  rapidly  as  white 
children,  and  as  evidence  of  this  fact  attention  is  invited  to  the  large  number  of 
Indian  teachers  and  others  employed  in  the  Indian  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Though  the  right  of  these  Indians  to  vote  is  recognized,  no  effort  to  exercise  their 
right  lias  been  made  except  among  those  who  have  been  educated. 

The  absence  of  drunkenress  among  them  is  most  marked ;  a  drunken  Indian  is  sel- 
dom seen,  and  it  is  noted  that  fewer  crimes  are  committed  by  them  than  by  a  similar 
number  of  white  citizens  of  the  Territory.  At  this  time  I  know  of  no  Indian  of  this 
agency  in  prison. 

Marriages  are  now  consummated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  Violations  of 
such  laws  are  promptly  punished  by  local  courts.  The  lack  of  progress  which 
usually  attends  upon  the  frequent  changes  of  Indian  agents  at  the  several  agencies 
throughout  the  country  is  not  witufssed  among  these  Indians.  That  so  large  a 
number  of  Indians,  who  but  recently  were  brought  under  control  as  citizens  and 
compelled  to  abandon  tribal  customs,  which  militated  against  all  progress  toward 
civilization,  are  progressing  so  well  elicitn  surprise  as  well  as  commendation.  They 
are  now  living  amicably  side  by  side  with  their  white  neighbors,  who  have  learned 
that  they  are  not  "as  black  as  they  have  been  painted,'^  and  that  the  statement  that 
''there  are  no  good  Indians  except  dead  ones''  is  a  fallacy. 
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KAWS  AND  OSAGKS. 

Hon.  William  J.  Pollock,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Pawhnska, 
in  a  recent  communication  says  of  these  people: 

The  Kaw  IndiaDS  reside  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Osage  Reservation,  on  a 
reservation  of  their  own  containing  100,000  acres,  a  considerable  portion  of  which, 
along  the  river  and  creek  bottom,  is  very  fine  arable  land,  and  is  now  to  a  consider- 
able extent  under  cultivation.  This  100,000  acres,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
Osage  Reservation,  has  for  its  northern  bonndary  the  Kansas  State  line,  and  for  its 
western  boundary  the  Arkansas  River.  There  are  three  leased  cattle  ranches  of  this 
reservation  which  bring  to  the  Kaws  considerable  revenue,  but  in  the  main  they 
are  self-supporting,  qniet  citizens.  The  Kaws  formerly  had  an  independent* agency, 
where  their  school  and  agency  affairs  were  conducted,  but  it  is  now  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  "clerk  in  charge"  as  a  subagency  under  the  Osage  agent. 

The  Osage  Reservation  contains  about  1,400,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  is  more  or  less  broken,  and  rocky  highlands,  fit  for  grazing  purposes  only, 
with  intervening  creek  bottoms,  and  particularly  the  Arkansas  River  bottom  lands, 
which  are  among  the  finest  agricultural  lands  in  the  world.  Corn  and  wheat  are 
raised  here  in  abundance,  and  the  crops  this  year  are  simply  immense.  The  Osage 
Reservation  contains  22  leased  cattle  pastures,  from  which  these  Indians  derive  an 
annnal  income  of  over  $40,000. 

There  are  about  1,800  Osage  Indian  citizens,  about  half  of  whom  are  foU  bloods, 
and  the  other  half  mixed  in  various  degrees  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  etc. 

These  people  stand  alone* in  the  history  of  the  world  as  to  the  ownership  of  their 
land,  having  bought  and  paid  for  it  with  a  tribal  fund,  yet  hold  it  in  common  with  a 
treaty  guaranty  (made  in  1866)  by  the  United  States  that  no  State  or  Territory 
shall  ever  pass  laws  extending  jnrisdiction  over  them  without  their  consent. 

They  have  the  finest  equipped  school  buildings,  etc.,  in  the  United  States.  They 
also  have  to  their  credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  about  $9,000,000,  on  which 
they  draw  5  per  cent  interest,  which  is  paid  to  them  in  quarterly  installments,  pro 
rata,  by  their  agent,  and  this  is  altogetner  the  most  exacting  and  responsible  duty 
of  the  agent,  requiring  more  clerical  work  of  a  devious  and  exacting  character  than 
any  other  Indian  agency. 

Most  of  the  farming  carried  on  by  these  rich  and  aristocratic  aborigines  is  really 
done  by  white  tenants,  as  these  Indians  are  too  rich  and  too  proud  to  work. 

There  are  on  the  Osage  Reservation  a  very  large  agency,  boarding  school,  and  two 
contract  schools,  all  well  attended,  where  their  youths  are  slowly  but  surely 
approaching  the  educational  pathway  of  their  white  brothers. 

PONCA   AGENCY. 

Hon.  John  Jensem,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Whiteagle,  in  a 
recent  communication  gives  the  following  interesting  facts  about  the 
tribes  of  this  agency: 

There  are  four  tribes  of  Indians  under  the  supervision  of  this  agency — ^Poncas, 
Pawnees,  Otoes  and  Missourias,  and  Tonkawas.  The  condition  of  these  Indians  is 
gradually  improving.  The  majority  of  them  are  fast  abandoning  their  nomadic 
habits  and  are  adopting  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life  more  or  less.  The  foUowiug 
figures  exhibit  the  amount  of  produce  raised  by  the  several  tribes  during  the  past 
fiscal  year : 

Wheat V bushels..  31,000 

Com do 46,135 

Potatoes do....  1,800 

Turnips do 210 

Onions do 120 

Beans do 555 

Melons number. .  14, 500 

Pumpkins do 4,400 

Hay tons..  1,240 

Butter pounds..  997 

Lumber,  sawed feet..  182,601 

Wood,  cut cords..  405 
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The  stock  owned  by  the  Beveral  tribes  may  be  eiiiuiierate<l  as  follows: 

Horses 2,022 

Mules 67 

Burros ^...^  9 

Cattle 204 

Swiue 203 

Domestic  fowls 1, 072 

A  very  great  change  iu  the  Hnnneial  conditioa  of  the  PoDcas,  Pawnece,  and  Too- 
kawas  comes  from  the  fact  that  thousands  of  acres  of  their  lands  are  leased  to  good 
farmers,  who  pay  cash  rentals  ranging  from  40  cents  to  $1.50  per  acre.  This  will 
also  apply  to  the  Otoes  when  the  Department  approves  their  allotments. 

While  the  lands  throughout  the  agency  are  well  adapted  to  the  prodaetion  of 
wheat,  com,  aud  fruits,  they  are  also  wonderfully  saite<l  to  cattle  raising,  and  it 
shall  be  my  policy  to  encourage  this  pursuit. 

There  are  three  boarding  schools  throaghont  the  agency — Ponca,  Pawnee,  and 
Otoe — with  a  combined  enrollment  of  303  pupils.  These  institutions  are  all  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition. 

SOME  XOTED   PRISOXERS. 

At  Fort  Sill,  in  tbe  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation,  are  300  West- 
ern Apaches,  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  United  States.  Among 
them  is  GeronimOj  once  the  terror  of  all  the  West.  They  are  all  peace- 
nble  and  engaged  m  farming  and  other  parsuits,  but  are  closely  guarded 
at  all  times  by  United  States  troops  detailed  for  that  duty.  Creronimo, 
the  once  bloody  warrior,  is  at  present  reported  to  be  running  a  sawmill. 

The  missionary  and  educational  work  being  done  by  various  religious 
organizations  among  the  Indians  of  the  Territory  is  bringing  about  a 
great  change  in  their  condition,  and  several  once  noted  chiefs,  who  led 
their  tribes  in  bloody  warfare  against  the  whites,  are  now  humble 
preachers  of  the  gospel. 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

No  material  changes  have  taken  place  upon  and  around  the  Indian 
reservations  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  recently  decided  that 
persona]  property  of  traders  and  cattle  owners  in  the  Osage  Nation 
is  subject  to  like  taxes  as  are  levied  in  the  counties  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  law  for  judicial  purposes.  This  has  stirred  them  up  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  attaching  that 
nation  to  the  Cherokee  Kation,  so  that  they  may  escape  all  taxation. 
It  seems  perhaps  a  hardship  to  require  them  to  pay  taxes  other  than 
the  Territorial  tax  and  the  taxes  levied  for  court  expenses,  and  1  have 
no  doubt  the  legislature  which  meets  the  coming  winter  will  modify 
the  laws  to  that  extent. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  to 
ratify  the  treaty  heretofore  made  with  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
Apaches,  and  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  tribes  hv  enacted,  and  urge 
the  speedy  opening  to  settlement  of  the  surplus  lands  that  will  be 
acquired  by  the  United  States  under  said  treaty. 

The  rapid  advancement  being  made  by  the  Indians  whose  lands  have 
been  allotted  in  severalty  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  opening 
to  white  settlement  all  reserved  lands  not  actually  needed  by  the 
Indians. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 

Beaver  County,  extending,  in  a  strip  168  miles  long  and  35  miles  wide, 
west  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  is  a  vast  expanse  of 
territory  with  conditions  quite  different  from  the  greater  part  of  Okla- 
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homa.  This  connty  was  for  a  long  time  known  a«  ^o  Man's  Land,  not 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  or  Territory  and  no  laws 
whatever  being  in  force  there.  Many  settlers  were  in  this  land  at  that 
time,  and  they  organized  a  provisional  government,  and  on  March  4, 
1886,  resolved  themselves  into  a  territory  to  be  called  Cimarron,  elected 
Dr.  Chase  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  demanded  recognition.  Noth- 
ing came  of  this  organization,  however,  except  as  a  means  of  protect- 
ing property  rights  among  the  settlers,  and  in  1890  when  Oklahoma 
was  organized  as  a  Territory,  No  Man's  Land  was  made  a  part  of  it  as 
Beaver  County. 

The  county  contains  3,681,000  acres  of  land,  3,255,955  acres  of  which 
are  yet  open  for  homestead  entry  absolutely  free  to  settlers.  While 
there  are  many  settlers  in  this  county  who  have  fine  farms  along  the 
streams,  the  greater  portion  of  the  land,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  high 
western  plains,  is  suited  only  for  cattle  and  sheep  raising.  A  man  can 
not  do  much  in  these  industries  on  160  acres  of  land,  which  is  all  he 
can  secure  under  the  homestead  laws,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
restoration  of  tree-claim  and  preemption  rights  to  this  section,  or  the 
privilege  of  purchase  of  a  limited  area  at  Government  price,  would  be 
but  a  matter  of  justice  to  these  people  and  aid  greatly  in  opening  up 
and  developing  that  portion  of  the  Territory. 

SOME  NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

The  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  ratifying  the  treaty  with  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indians,  and  providing  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  residue  of  their  reservation  to  settlement  after  the  members 
of  the  tribes  have  selected  their  allotments,  reserves  tsections  16  and  36 
in  each  township  for  school  purposes,  but  fails  to  make  reservation  of 
sections  13  and  33  for  colleges  and  public  buildings.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  bill  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  reserve  these  sections  and  also  to  give  the  Territory 
the  right  to  select  from  the  public  lands,  not  otherwise  disposed  of, 
indemnity  lands  in  lieu  of  sections  13  and  33  in  original  Oklahoma  for 
like  purposes.  The  educational  and  public-institution  interests  of  the 
future  State  of  Oklahoma  will  thus  be  advanced,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  donations  of  land  to  other  States  and  Territories  I  believe  it  but  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice  that  such  reservations  be  made,  and  urge 
your  good  offices  in  behalf  of  such  measures,  and  in  connection  with 
the  subject  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  reserving  said  lands  for  common  school  and  col- 
lege purposes  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  known  as  the  Cherokee 
Strip.  Under  these  acts  it  is  contended  that  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  leasing  of  such  lands  should  constitute  a  fund  separate  and  apart 
from-the  funds  arising  from  leasing  of  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  should  be  distributed  for  the  use  and  benefit  only  of  the 
schools  within  said  lands. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Territorial  government  that  the  funds  arising 
from  the  leasing  of  sections  16  and  36  in  the  Strip  should  constitute  a 
part  of  one  common  fund  arising  from  the  leasing  of  all  the  lands 
donated  or  reserved  for  like  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and 
distribution  has  been  made  pro  rata  to  all  the  common  schools  of  the 
Territory  and  upon  the  annual  school  enumeration  made  by  the  various 
counties,  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  leasing  of  section  13  in  the 
Strip  have  been  distributed  to  the  various  universities,  normal  schools, 
and  agricultural  colleges  as  seemed  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
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various  higher  educational  institutions  in  the  Territory.  I  sugprest  that 
Congress  shall  pass  an  act  correcting  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of 
the  existing  law,  to  the  end  that  no  further  contention  should  be  had 
over  the  distribution  of  these  funds  and  to  prevent  litigation  otherwise 
likely  to  arise. 

STATEHOOD. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Ourtis  bill,  changing  to  some  extent  the 
status  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  apparently  postponing  the  ques- 
tion of  statehood  therefor  for  several  years,  the  sentiment  in  Oklahoma 
is  somewhat  stronger  for  immediate  statehood  than  when  I  made  my 
last  report. 

All  political  parties  have  this  year  declared  in  favor  of  statehood  upon 
such  terms  and  with  such  boundaries  as  may  seem  best  to  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  M.  Barnes,  Governor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tni^rior, 

Wdshingtimj  D.  C, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


SouTU  McAlesteb,  Ind.  T.,  June  30^  189S. 
Sib:  In  compliaoce  with  the  reqairements  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1891,  entitled  **An  act  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,^  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you 
my  fifth  annnal  report  u(>on  the  condition  of  the  coal  mines  in  the 
Indian  Territory  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1898. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Luke  W.  Betan, 
Mine  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 
Hon.  CoENELiTTS  K  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Washington^  D.  0. 


The  cheilites  and  extensions  of  the  coal-mining  business  during  the 
past  year  are  generally  as  follows:  The  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and 
Ijulf  Eailroad  has  a  line  running  from  Kansas  City  to  Port  Arthur,  on 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  which  road  is  about  800  miles  in  length,  enters  the 
Indian  Territory  a  few  miles  south  of  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  from 
which  point  it  runs  a  little  west  of  south  until  it  reaches  Salisaw,  on 
the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway,  and  from  which  point  it 
runs  east  of  south  until  it  reenters  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  a  town 
called  Howard,  the  length  of  this  road  in  the  Indian  Territory  being 
about  130  miles.  On  its  course  it  travels  at  right  angles  to  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  principal  coal  field  of  the  Indian  Territ(T)r,  and 
crosses  both  the  north  and  south  crops  of  the  coal  vein  which  extends 
westward  from  Jenny  Lind,  in  Arkansas. 

The  first  crossing  is  made  near  mile  post  316  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  at  which  point  the  coal  sliows  only  one  of  its  meas- 
ures, which  is  2  feet  8  inches  thick,  dipping  to  the  northwest  15  degrees. 
Two  miles  south  of  this  point  the  measures  reverse,  and  the  crop  of  the 
vein  of  coal  extending  from  Hackett  City,  Ark.,  westward  crosses  the 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  the  depth  of  this  vein  at 
this  point  being  3  feet  7  inches  thick,  and  dipping  to  the  southeast 
with  a  pitch  of  about  20  degrees.  About  4  miles  farther  south,  and 
about  2  miles  distant  from  the  railroad  track,  is  a  vein  of  coal  known 
as  the  Cavanal  Mountain  Vein,  which  crops  out  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain  at  an  elevation  above  the  track  of  about  250  feet.  This  vein  is 
about  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  a  parting  of  slate,  showing  all  the 
characteristics  of  and  being  the  same  vein  as  that  operated  by  the 
Cavanal  Coal,  Coke  and  Railway  Company,  which  has  a  track  from 
this  mine  in  the  mountain  to  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  road  at 

Poteau,  ^, 
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Contiimmg  south  on  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsbnrg  and  Gulf,  no  coal 
is  found  or  known  in  workable  vein  until  the  Mitchell  Basin  is  reached, 
about  8  miles  south  of  Poteau^  which  field  is  now  being  opened  and 
developed  by  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Kailway  Company  and 
the  Choctaw  Coke  Company.  The  coal  at  this  point  consists  of  two 
veins,  separated  by  about  40  feet  of  slate  and  rock,  the  upper  vein  being 
3^  feet  thick,  the  lower  one  4  feet  thick.  These  veins  are  continuations 
of  the  Braidwood  veins,  the  coal  at  Braidwood  and  Bryan  having  a  dip 
of  about  40  degrees.  In  the  Mitchell  Basin,  however,  tbe  veins  become 
flatter  and  at  places  the  dip  is  as  low  as  12  degrees,  but  this  occurs 
mostly  at  points  where  the  crop  of  coal  and  the  ridges  make  turns  conse- 
quent upon  the  upheavals  of  Poteau  and  Sugar  Loaf  Mountains,  directly 
east  of  the  Mitchell  Basin.  At  a  point  1  mile  south  of  Heavener,  the 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  road  opened  both  of  these  veins  just 
mentioned,  but  at  this.point  the  irregnlarities  of  the  formation,  with  the 
faults  consequent  thereto,  render  the  working  of  the  coal  unprofitable, 
although  this  same  vein  is  workable  and  commercially  valuable  at  other 
X>oints.  Continuing  south  no  other  vein  of  coal  is  found  of  any  conse- 
quence, except  a  very  thick  vein  found  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  Black 
Fork  Mountains  east  of  Page,  and  which  vein  is  some  1,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  track  and  about  3,000  feet  distant,  this  vein  showing 
to  be  about  25  feet  thick,  very  friable,  and  very  high  in  fixed  carbon. 
The  measures  in  the  mountain  are  not  regular,  having  a  dip  to  the 
south  of  about  70  degrees.  At  a  point  where  this  coal  crops  it  has 
been  opened  in  the  crop,  showing  the  thickness  a^ve  stated,  and  about 
40  feet  below  the  crop  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  through  the  rock 
overlying  the  coal,  which  shows  to  be  25  feet  thick,  the  coal  showing 
about  the  same  thickness  as  at  crop.  Gangways  were  driven  at  right 
angles  to  the  vein,  and  these  gangways  suddenly  run  up  against  solid 
rock  on  both  sides,  it  appearing  that  in  the  upheavals  or  disturbances 
the  rock  had  squeezed  out  the  coal.  The  friable  character  of  the  coal, 
together  with  the  formation  of  the  district  and  the  consequent  expense 
of  driving  other  tunnels,  discouraged  the  parties  developing,  and  will 
probably  deter  further  operations  for  the  present  at  least. 

The  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  have  a  line 
running  east  and  west  through  the  Territory,  entering  on  its  western 
line,  near  Earlboro,  Okla.,  and  has  recently  extended  their  line  east- 
ward to  a  point  on  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  road  named 
Howe.  This  road  is  developing  coal  and  sinking  a  shaft  in  the  Mitchell 
Basin,  about  2  miles  southwest  of  the  junction  of  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  and  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  railroads. 

This  road,  on  its  way  west  from  Wister,  passes  over  an  almost  con- 
tinaous  coal  field  from  there  to  South  McAlester,  in  the  valley  extend- 
ing from  Caston  Creek  to  the  tank  west  of  Panola,  the  coal  cropping 
at  the  base  of  the  ridge  dipping  to  the  north  and  being  from  30  to  34 
inches  in  thickness.  In  the  valley  south  of  this  is  found  the  Braidwood 
coal  crop,  running  parallel  to  the  Choctaw  road  and  about  IJ  miles  dis- 
tant on  the  south.  At  the  tank  above  mentioned  the  road  crosses  to 
the  south  and  enters  the  valley  carrying  the  Braidwood  and  Wilburton 
coals,  and  continues  parallel  with  the  crop  about  4  miles,  when  it  crosses 
the  crop  and  runs  through  Limestone  Prairie  to  Hartshorne.  The 
coals  at  this  point  consist  of  two  veins,  separated  by  about  50  feet  of 
strata,  the  upper  vein  being  from  4  to  4J  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower 
vein  from  4J  to  5  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Ola  Coal  and  Mining  Company  have  two  mines  opened  about  one- 
half  mile  west  of  a  water  tank  on  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf 
Bailroad,  which  tank  is  about  5  miles  east  of  Wilburton.    About  1^ 
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miles  east  of  these  mines  the^Wilburton  Goal  and  Mining  Oompany 
have  also  two  mines  opened.  Adjoining  their  property  on  the  west 
James  Degmin  &  Co.,  known  as  the  McAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Com- 
pany, have  two  slopes  opened  in  the  town  of  Wilburton  and  on  the 
curve  where  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Galf  road  crosses  the  crop  of 
coal.  The  Choctaw  road  then  passes  for  several  miles  over  Limestone 
Prairie,  under  which  no  coal  has  yet  been  found,  crossing  the  crop  of 
the  coal  again  about  4  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Hartshorne,  near  which 
point  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  mine  shaft  No.  3  is  about  to  be 
connected  with  a  switch  from  the  main  line.  The  railroad  then  runs 
continuously  over  a  coal  field  to  within  1  mile  of  South  McAlester,  pass- 
ing shaft  No.  1  at  Hartshorne,  the  Grady  strip  pits,  and  the  flailey 
Coal  and  Mining  Company,  a  new  operation,  about  1^  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Hartshorne. 

The  railroad  then  passes  the  Milby  and  Dow  shaft  No.  9,  which  has 
been  recently  sunk  and  is  now  being  developed  lurther,  then  passes 
the  two  mines  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Galf  Kailroad  at  Alderson 
Nos.  1  and  7,  and  near  which  is  located  the  plant  of  the  Choctaw  Coke 
Company.  No  more  coal  is  found  or  operated  on  the  Choctaw  road 
west  of  this  point.  The  road,  however,  crosses  the  crop  of  the  coal  on 
the  north  side  of  the  field  at  a  point  west  of  South  McAlester. 

The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  road  enters  the  Territory  at  Jenson, 
running  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Arthur  City,  on  Red  River,  in 
Texas,  crossing  the  crop  of  the  Hackett  City  coal  2  miles  south  of  Jen- 
son,  this  coal  being  3  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  dip  to  the  south  of  about 
15  degrees.  At  the  town  of  Poteau  a  branch  road  into  Cavanal  Moun- 
tain, about  3  miles  distant  from  the  main  line,  reaches  the  Cavanal 
Mountain  vein,  operated  by  the  Cavanal  Coal,  Coke  and  Railway  Com- 
pany. At  this  point  there  is  a  vein  of  coal  '4  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  dip 
of  about  10  degrees  toward  the  center  of  the  mountain,  with  an  elevation 
above  the  main  track  of  about  400  feet.  At  Cavanal  Station,  on  the 
main  line,  6  miles  farther  south,  a  vein  of  coal  3  feet  in  thickness  has 
been  found,  and  operated  only  to  a  small  extent,  the  coal  being  filled  ^ 
with  sulphur  and  not  a  very  good  quality.  About  7  miles  south  of 
this  xx)int  it  strikes  the  crop  of  the  Braidwood  and  Wilburton  coals, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  crop  for  about  4  miles,  there  being  two  veins 
at  this  point,  the  upper  one  3 J  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  one  4  feet,  dip- 
ping at  an  angle  of  40  degrees  to  the  north.  No  more  coal  is  found  at 
or  near  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  road  until  the 
town  of  Antlers  js  reached,  near  which  i>oint  is  the  vein  known  as  the 
Jumbo  Vein.  The  development  of  this  coal  and  trial  of  it  has  resulted 
in  ascertaining  that  it  is  of  very  friable  character  and  light  in  fixed 
carbon,  consequently  not  being  well  suited  to  bear  transportation,  and 
being  of  but  little  commercial  value,  it  has  been  impossible  to  work  this 
vein  practically  up  to  the  present  time.  This  vein  is  about  25  feet  in 
thickness,  is  very  irregular  in  formation,  and  is  12  miles  from  the  main 
line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway.  No  otlier  coal  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  Indian  Territory  south  of  this  point. 

The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  has  a  branch  line  entering 
the  Territory  at  Seneca,  Mo.,  running  southwest  through  the  town  of 
Vinita,  thence  running  southwest  to  a  towH  named  Tulsa,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  to  the  town  of 
Sepulpa,  which  is  now  its  terminus.  This  road  is  now  being  extended, 
and  by  September  trains  are  expected  to  be  run  to  Oklahoma  City  in  * 
Oklahoma  Territory.  Along  this  line,  from  Vinita  to  its  present  ter- 
niinus,  coal  is  found  along  under  the  high  spots  of  ground  varying  from 
18  to  34  inches  m  thickness.    No  large  operations  have  been  commenced 
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on  this  road,  but  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  Las  been  taken 
out  from  tbe  crop  at  various  points  by  strip  pits. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  enters  the  Indian  Territory 
just  south  of  the  town  of  Ghetopa,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  runs  in  a 
southerly  direction,  i-unning  a  little  to  the  west  to  the  town  of  Denisou, 
in  Texas.  The  first  coal  found  on  this  road  is  near  the  town  of  Yinita, 
at  which  point  a  small  amount  of  coal  has  been  taken  out  by  strip  pits 
and  hauled  to  Yinita  in  wagons.  The  coal  at  this  point  is  from  18  to 
24  inches  thick.  The  next  evidences  of  coal  are  found  near  the  town  or 
Ohecotah,  at  which  point  there  is  a  vein  of  about  3  feet  in  thickness, 
with  a  lot  of  dirt  in  its  center. 

The  next  coal  is  found  at  the  town  of  McAlester,  at  which  point  tbe 
road  crosses  the  crop  of  McAlester  coal,  the  vein  being  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  having  a  dip  of  about  25  degrees  to  the  south.  Near  the  town 
of  McAlester,  on  the  west  side  of  the  track,  are  two  mines,  one  oper- 
ated by  D.  Edwards  &  Son  and  the  other  by  Noah  Samples,  this  coal 
being  hauled  to  the  town  of  McAlester  on  wagous.  In  an  easterly 
direction  from  the  town  of  McAlester  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
have  a  branch  railroad  about  9  miles  in  length,  which  branch  road 
passes  first  the  Long  Wall  mine  of  the  Osage  Goal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, known  as  No.  5,  the  shaft  being  500  feet  in  depth.  At  this  point 
the  coal  is  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  dip  of  about  15  degrees. 
The  next  x)oint  reached  is  a  small  slope  operated  for  the  above  company 
by  Robert  Church.  Proceeding  eastward.  Mine  No.  11  of  the  Osage 
Coal  and  Mining  Company  is  reached,  at  which  point  the  coal  is  some 
4  feet  in  thickness,  having  a  dip  to  tbe  south  of  about  12  degrees,  this 
shaft  being  411  feet  in  depth.  To  the  east  is  No.  10  mine  of  above 
company,  which  mine  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and 
is  now  connected  with  No.  11,  the  coal  at  this  point  being  of  about  the 
same  thickness  as  at  Mine  No.  11. 

In  the  vicinity  of  No.  10,  and  connected  with  the  branch  road  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  are  a  number  of  small  slopes  and  drift 
pits,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the  Osage 
Coal  and  Mining  Company.  From  this  point  the  road  runs  a  little 
north  of  east  to  the  town  of  Cherryvale,  at  or  near  which  town  are  the 
mines  Nos.  50  and  52  of  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company,  the  coal 
being  3^  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  dip  to  the  north  of  about  20  degrees. 

Returning  to  the  town  of  McAlester  and  following  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  southwesterly,  a  crop  of  coal  is  found  at  or  near  the 
town  of  Savanna,  which  is  the  southwesterly  edge  of. the  McAlester 
vein ;  but  at  this  point,  owing  to  upheavals  and  other  disturbances,  the 
coal  lies  at  a  considerable  angle,  dipping  about  60  degrees  to  the  north, 
the  road  and  crop  running  almost  parallel  for  considerable  distance  to 
about  3  miles  south  of  Savanna,  at  which  point  the  road  crosses  the 
crop,  and  the  coal  then  turns  more  to  the  west  of  the  railroad  in  the 
direction  of  Coalgate  and  Lehigh.  The  coal  at  or  near  Savanna  is 
about  4  feet  in  thickness.  Owing  to  the  steepness  of  this  coal,  very 
great  difiiculty  has  been  found  in  operating  and  producing  the  coal 
profitably,  and  there  has  been  a  great  number  of  changes  in  the  parties 
operating  in  this  field,  a  large  amount  of  money  expended,  and  little 
practical  success  attended.  The  present  operator  in  this  field  is  the 
Kiowa  Goal  and  Mining  Company,  which  company  operates  the  several 
slopes  at  Savanna  and  one  at  Fairview.  Between  Savanna  and  Fair- 
view,  at  a  place  called  Johnsville,  large  operations  have  been  had, 
expensive  machinery  has  been  put  in,  and  several  attempts  made  to 
work  the  coal  profitably  during  the  current  year.  This  mine  has  been 
abandoned,  the  machinery  taken  away,  and  all  operations  have  ceased. 
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From  the  town  of  Atoka,  on  the  Missonri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Eailroad, 
a  branch  line  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  and  about  four  or 
five  miles  along  this  road,  and  northwest  of  Atoka,  a  large  amount  of 
coal  has  been  taken  out  of  strip  pits  in  the  years  past.  Nine  miles  from 
Atoka  is  the  town  of  Lehigh,  at  or  near  wbich  the  mines  Nos.  5  and  6 
of  the  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company  are  now  in  operation,  the  coal 
at  this  point  being  about  4^  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  dip  of  about  8 
degrees.  Three  miles  beyond  the  town  of  Lehigh  is  tlie  town  of  Coal- 
gate,  at  or  near  which  point  the  Southwestern  Coal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany are  now  operating  shafts  Kos.  4, 5,  and  G,  the  coal  being  about  4^ 
feet  in  thickness,  witli  a  dip  of  about  8  degrees.  A  number  of  small 
operators  have  also  taken  out  considerable  coal  at  Coalgate,  and  some 
of  them  are  at  the  present  time  operating  near  the  said  town.  Keturn- 
ing  to  the  town  of  Atoka  and  proceeding  southward  through  the  Terri- 
tory on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  no  further  discoveries  have 
be^n  made,  and  the  evidences  are  that  there  is  no  more  coal  south  of 
this  point,  the  principal  vein  of  coal  traversing  the  Choctaw  Nation 
running  in  general  direction  southwesterly  and  leaving  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  at  the  towns  of  Coalgate  and  Lehigh,  and  proceed- 
ing in  a  southwesti'ily  direction  until  again  found  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  at  or  near  Ardmore. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  operate  a 
railroad  which  enters  the  Territory  near  Purcell,  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  proceeds  in  a  general  southerly  direction  to  the  town  of 
Gainesville,  Tex.  The  only  coal  that  has  been  discovered  near  this 
railroad  was  discovered  some  years  ago  about  3  miles  east  of  the 
town  of  Ardmore.  This  vein  was  found  to  be  about  4  feet  thick, 
consisting  of  two  members,  the  bottom  one  being  about  15  inches  thick 
and  the  top  member  9  inches,  with  a  strata  of  dirt  about  2  feet  in 
thickness  between  the  two.  Large  amonnts  of  money  were  expended 
in  patting  in  branch  railroads  and  valuable  machinery,  sinking  slopes, 
and  other  improvements  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  produce 
a  merchantable  coal  profitably.  But  after  much  outlay  it  was  found 
that  this  coal  was  of  such  a  poor  quality  and  the  expense  of  handling 
the  dirt  between  the  two  members  of  the  vein  so  great  that  the  branch 
railroad  has  been  taken  up,  the  mine  abandoned,  and  the  machinery 
lies  there  rusting. 

The  following  companies  have  been  operating  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory during  the  year  past: 


y ame  of  company. 


Location. 


1.  Chootair,  Oklahoma  and  Oalf  Rail  w  ay  Co. 

1  Soathwe»tem  Conl  and  Improvement  Co. . 

8.  Atoka  Coal  and  Miiiin;;  Co 

4.  0MAgttC«a1  andldininsCo 

6.  Kanj»»8  and  Texas  CW  Co 

<t.  UoAleaier  (  ouIandCokeCo 

7.  MUbvand  Dow  Coal  Co 

&  Ca\  anal  Coal,  Coke  and  Rail  wny  Co 

».  Kiowa  Coal  and  MlniniJ  Co 

10.  lioAloHter  Coal  and  Miueial  Co 

11.  Koah  Samplee 

12.  Ola  Coal  Co 

13.  Wilbniton  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

1*.  Perry  Broa 

16.  n.  Edwards  &  Son  . 


It.  Fo!anm  Coal  Co.  (J.  B.  MoDoasal). 
17.  Wf  stern  Coal  and  Mininir  Co 


}a  S'^^^iina  Coal,  Mining  and  Trading  Co . 

W.  Sandry  strip  pit«  and  mines 

20.  HaiUyCoalaudMiuiugCo 


Hnrtsbome,  Aldcrson,  and  Gowen, 

Ij.d  T. 
Coalgate,  lud.  T. 
Lehigh,  Ind.T. 
Krebs  and  McAlester,  Ind.  T. 
('herryvale,  Ind.  T. 
KreLs,  Ind.  T. 
Uartshorne,  Ind.  T. 
Potenn.  Iiid.  T. 

Savanna  and  Fair  view,  Ind.  T. 
Wnhurlon,Ind.T. 
McAleater.  Ind.T. 
\Yilburton,Ind.T. 

Do. 
CofllpaKlnd.T 
McAl  ater, Ind.T. 
Coalgate,  lud.  T. 
Bullcreek.  Ind.  T. 
Savanna,  Ind.  T. 
Creek  NaMon. 
Httrlbhufhe,  Ind.  T. 
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Officers. — Francis  I.  Goweo,  president,  Phila<lelpliia,  Pa.;  Henry  Wood,  general 
manager,  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T.;  Edwin  Ludlow,  superintendent  of  minesy 
Hartehome/  Ind.  T. 

hartshorne  mine  no.  L 

This  mine  is  dow  in  the  ninth  year  of  its  existence  and  the  workings 
are  very  extensive.  The  shaft  is  201  feet  deep.  The  mine  has  a 
cai)acity  of  over  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  has  employed  an  average  of 
365  men  dnring  the  past  year. 

The  plane  near  the  foot  of  the  shaft  is  still  nsed  as  an  npcast  for 
ventilation.  The  plane  driven  off  the  main  south  entry  is  nsed  for 
lowering  coal  to  the  entry  named.  An  electric  haulage  system  has  been 
adopted  for  conveying  the  coal  from  the  foot  of  the  slope  last  mentioned 
to  foot  of  shaft.  This  haulage  system,  which  has  a  capacity  of  25  pit 
cars  per  trip,  is  furnished  with  power  by  a  lOO-horsepower  engine  and 
100-horsepower  dynamo  contained  in  a  substantial  engine  house  fur- 
nished with  all  necessary  appliances,  as  rheostat,  ammeter,  etc,  the 
dynamo  also  furnishing  power  for  two  electric  mining  machines  and  an 
electric  pump,  and  preparations  are  now  being  made  for  an  electric 
haulage  on  north  side  of  shaft.  There  is  also  a  slope  off  the  north 
entry  with  four  lifts,  and  a  plane  off  the  same  entry  with  three  jifts. 
The  main  north  and  the  main  south  entries  have  been  extended  a 
considerable  distance. 

This  mine  is  equipped  with  first-motion  double-hoisting  engines,  16 
by  32  inch  cylinder,  and  8-foot  drum.  The  plane  driven  off  main  south 
entry  has  a  pair  of  geared  double-hoisting  engines,  16  by  32  inch  cyl- 
inders, to  lower  coal  to  foot  of  shaft  A  pair  of  first  motion  16  by  32 
inch  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum  are  set  about  300  feet  from  top  of  shaft 
at  a  drill  hole,  through  which  a  rope  passes  down  slope  for  hauling  coal 
to  north  entry,  where  it  is  dropped  to  foot  of  shaft.  At  a  drill  hole 
some  1,800  feet  from  main  shaft  are  a  pair  of  geared  hoisting  engines, 
which,  by  a  rope  passing  down  a  drill  hole,  deliver  the  coal  along  the 
plane  to  north  entry,  whence  it  is  delivered  to  foot  of  shaft.  There  is 
an  electric  pump  at  foot  of  slope  which  forces  water  to  foot  of  shaft, 
whence  it,  together  with  the  water  that  accumnlates  from  the  higher 
workings,  is  thrown  out  by  three  steam  pumps  located  at  sump  at  foot 
of  shaft.  The  sloi»e  near  foot  of  shaft  has  been  extended  considerably 
during  the  past  year.  Two  electric  mining  machines  are  in  use  at  this 
mine. 

Safety  catches  in  this  mine  are  of  approved  pattern.  Gages  are  self- 
dumping,  and  provided  with  overhead  covers  for  the  protection  of  men. 

The  Guibal  fan  supplying  this  mine  with  the  necessary  air  was 
destroyed  by  tire  two  years  ago,  but  was  promptly  rebuilt,  and  was  in 
working  order  three  days  after  the  fire.  It  provides  the  mine  with 
about  70,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which  is  abundant  for  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  hoisting  shaft  and  the  plane  near  the 
foot  of  the  shaft  are  used  as  escapements,  and  traveling  ways  are  well 
kept  up. 

Proper  metal  speaking  tube  is  provided.  The  thickness  of  the  coal 
averages  about  4  feet,  but  varies  considerably  in  thickness  at  different 
points  in  the  mine.  The  mine  x)rotluce8  considerable  fire  damp.  James 
Kern  is  mine  boss.  The  distance  to  the  face  of  the  coal  has  been 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  year,  and  while  this  circum- 
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Hartshorne  No.  1. 
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Alderson  Mine  No.  1. 


Alderson  Mine  No.  7. 
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stance  has  increased  the  distance  to  be  traveled,  this  additional  cost 
has  been  overcome  by  more  modern  system  of  haulage,  electric  and 
otherwise.  There  have  been  six  accidents  at  this  mine,  three  of  which 
have  been  fatal. 

GOWEN  MINE  NO.  2. 

This  mine  was  located  at  Qowen,  about  3  miles  north  of  Hartshorne, 
on  the  Ohoctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Eailway.  A  large  quantity 
of  coal  has  been  taken  out  of  this  mine  in  past  years,  but  the  mine  was 
abandoned  in  February  last  owing  to  the  faulty  condition  of  the  vein, 
the  machinery  and  houses  having  been  removed  to  Mine  No.  3. 

There  have  been  eight  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year, 
three  of  which  have  been  fataL- 

MINE  NO.  3. 

This  mine  is  located  about  5  miles  east  of  !N'o.  2  mine  and  about  2 
miles  north  of  the  main  line  of  the  Ohoctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Eail- 
way and  east  of  the  town  of  Hartshorne. 

This  shaft  was  sank  about  eight  years  ago  and  a  track  laid  out  from 
the  Ohoctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailway,  about  3  miles  in  length, 
and  machinery  had  been  placed.  Owing  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  company  at  that  time,  it  was  deemed  best  to  abandon  the  shaft  and 
use  the  machinery  at  other  points.  The  depth  of  the  shaft  is  254  feet 
and  entries  are  driven  in  about  100  yards  on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 
The  Shalt  is  about  3,tf00  feet  from  the  north  crop,  and  about  4,000  feet 
firom  the  east  crop.  A  slope  has  been  started  from  the  crop  of  the  coal 
and  driven  toward  the  shaft,  which  when  connected  will  make  an  escape- 
ment for  the  men.  The  coal  will  be  delivered  from  this  slope  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft.  A  tipple  is  being  erected,  machinery  set,  houses 
built,  and  track  laid.  Work  is  being  pushed  with  vigor,  preparing  for 
a  large  output  at  this  mine.  There  have  been  no  accidents  at  this  mine 
to  date.    John  Madill  is  mine  boss. 

ALDEKSON  MINE  NO.  1. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  this  mine  since  my  last  report. 
The  slope  is  now  3,100  feet  in  length,  and  is  connected  with  Slope  Mine 
No.  7.  The  method  of  handling  the  coal  is  by  hauling  the  product  to 
No.  7  mine,  by  mules  over  tramway,  and  loading  the  same  at  that  point 
over  a  Mitchell  tipple.  There  is  a  plane  about  1,500  feet  from  the  mnin 
entry  on  the  fifth  lift  east  driven  toward  the  crop  of  the  coal,  and  con- 
siderable coal  is  taken  down  this  plane.  Ventilation  is  had  by  means 
of  an  18foot  fan  at  the  head  of  the  ventilating  shaft  east  of  slope.  A 
large  compressor  furnishes  air  for  the  mining  machines  and  also  for 
machines  in  Mine  No.  7,  and  these  machines  assist  the  ventilation 
and  aid  the  safety  of  the  miners.  This  mine  is  very  dry  and  dusty, 
and  produces  considerable  gas  or  fire  damp.  Engines  are  first-motion 
double  engines,  with  16  by  30  inch  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum.  Steam  is 
fomiAied  by  a  batteiy  of  six  boilers,  which  also  furnish  steam  for  fans, 
compressors, and  other  machinery.  Shot  firers  are  employed  in  this 
mine,  and  considerable  sprinkling  is  done  to  reduce  and  lessen  the 
danger  from  dust  and  blown-out  or  windy  shots. 

A.  W.  Breckenridge  is  mine  boss.    There  have  been  during  the  past 
year  five  accidents,  one  of  which  has  been  fatal, 
li^T  98— MIS *7 
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ALDERSON  SLOPE  MINE  NO.  7. 

This  mine  is  located  aboat  4,000  feet  west  of  the  Gnoctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf  depot  at  AldersoD.  It  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  in 
my  last  report,  except  that  the  slope  has  been  sunk  two  more  lift8  and 
it  has  entirely  surrounded  and  absorbed  the  mine  formerly  known  as 
the  Sample  slope,  and  it  is  now  practically  but  one  mine.  Yentilation 
is  had  by  an  air  shaft  sunk  near  slope  with  a  12-foot>  fan.  Mining  is 
done  by  machinery — IngersoU  machines,  which  are  compressed  air  min- 
ing machines,  being  us^.  A  portion  of  the  work,  however,  is  done  by 
hand  labor.  The  air  for  these  machines  is  brought  from  the  large  com- 
pressor at  Mine  No.  1.  The  system  of  having  the  man  who  loads  the 
coal  from  the  machine  fire  the  shots  is  still  in  operation — the  shots  being 
fired  at  noon  and  night — and  this  system  as  before  stated  would  seem 
to  be  reasonably  safe  if  not  absolutely  so,  so  long  as  shots  are  properly 
placed  and  small  charges  of  powder  used.  The  coal  is  hoisted  from 
this  mine  by  means  of  24  by  36  direct  acting  double  hoisting  engines 
with  battery  of  boilers.  Proper  escapements  and  traveling  ways  are 
maintained,  and  the  mine  is  fairly  well  ventilated.  George  Wheeler  is 
mine  boss.  There  was  seven  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past 
year,  three  of  which  proved  fatal. 

I  append  hereto  copies  of  letters  from  Superintendent  Ludlow,  giving 
production  and  otuer  statistics  of  mines  of  the  Ghoctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf  Kailway  Gompany. 

Hartshorns,  Ind.  T.,  January  17,  1898. 
Drar  Sir  :  As  requested  in  yonrs  of  Janna^  5,  I  give  below  statement  of  oatpat 
and  average  nnmber  ofinen  employed  at  the  different  mines  of  tliis  company  for  the 
six  months  ended  December  31,  1897  : 


Tons. 


Avenigs 


Shaft  No.  1,  Hartshorne 

Shaa  No.  2,  GoweD 

Slopes  1  and  7,  Aldersou 
Strip  pita 


109,054.19 

29.505.6 

85.350.7 

0,772.S 


414 
16« 


Milbj  &  Dow  Coal  and  MinlDg  Company,  Slope  9,  March  27  to  December  81, 1897, 10,429.17  tons. 

Trusting  same  is  information  you  desire,  I  am,  yoors,  truly, 

E.  Ludlow, 
Saperint^ndeht  of  Mines. 
L,  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

*  United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  MoAUsier,  Ind.  T. 


Hartshorns,  Ind.  T.,  July  16, 1898, 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yonr  inquiry  of  July  2,  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
tonnage  of  the  mines  of  the  Choctaw,  Okla&oma  and  Gulf  fiailroad  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30  were  as  follows: 


Coal 
•  shipped. 


Coal  need 
atminea. 


Days 
worked. 


Hartshorne,  No.  1  shaft 

Aldei-Kon,  Nos.  1  and  7  slopoa 

Strips 

Gowen,  No.  2  sbart 

Total 


Tons, 
113.684.02 
77. 067. 01 
10,181.05 
18,437.00 


214.269.14 


Tont, 
8.000 
8,000 


1,500 


7,500  ' 


'1^ 


il» 
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Tbia  makes  the  shipments  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80  as  follows; 


Coal 
•hipped. 

Uaedat 
mlnM. 

Total 
mined. 

Days 
worked. 

X[ftrt«hornA  HhAft, 'No.  1 «>^, ^-,^-.^. .,,,,,,,, 

Tans. 

222,639.01 

162,626.08 

16,953.08 

42,942.11 

0,000 
6,000 

Tons. 
228,689.01 
168,626.08 
16,953.08 
45,942.11 

fiy 

Aldertoii,  Koa.  1  and  7  slopes 

Strips 

Gowen  shaft.  Ko.  2.. .....•••...... •••......... 

3,000 

106i 

Total 

445,161.08 

15,000 

460,161.08 

The  company  fonnd  it  necessary  in  February  to  abandon  No.  2  shaft  at  Qowen, 
owinff  to  the  fanlty  condition  of  the  vein  at  that  point.  The  machinery,  houses,  etc., 
have  been  moved  to  the  No.  3  shaft  of  the  com))any  5  miles  farther  east.  The  No.  3 
shaft  is  sunk  to  the  coal,  a  distance  of  254  feet,  and  entries  driven  in  about  100 
yards  on  each  side  of  the  shaft.  A  slope  has  also  been  started  from  the  surface  and 
is  now  down  400  feet  and  the  first-lift  entries  are  being  turned. 

This  shaft  is  located  in  the  synclinal  axis  of  the  Grady  Basin,  where  the  outcrop 
changes  from  an  east-and-west  to  a  north-and-south  course.  The  shaft  is  3,000  feet 
from  the  north  outcrop  and  4,000  feet  from  the  east,  and  by  a  slope  on  either  side  a 
large  body  of  coal  will  be  opened  that  will  make  this  shaft  a  heavy  producer  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  vein  at  this  point  has  an  excelleut  sandstone  roof  and  the 
qnality  of  the  coal  is  the  best  that  has  been  opened  on  the  Hartshorne  or  Grady 
vein.  The  thickness  varies  from  3^  to  5^  feet,  and  the  dip  at  the  outcrop  is  about 
5^  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  practically  level. 

The  work  of  opening  and  fully  equipping  this  No.  3  shaft  is  about  the  only  impor- 
tant improvement  that  this  company  is  now  making. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edwin  Ludlow, 
Superintendent  of  Mine9, 

L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inspectir,  South  McAleeter^  Ind,  T, 


Bulbs  Govbrning  thb  Minbb  of  thb  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad 

Company. 

1.  Miners  or  other  workmen  engaged  in  the  mine  shall  read,  and  such  as  can  not 
read  shall  have  these  rules  read  to  them,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  company  must  be  governed  by  these  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  All  miners  must  be  in  the  mines  before  the  7  o'clock  whistle  blows  in  the  morn- 
ing. Drivers  must  have  their  mules  out  of  the  stables  and  all  other  company  men 
must  be  prepared  to  start  work  when  the  whistle  blows  at  7  o'clock. 

3.  Miners  must  be  careful  in  building  lumps  of  coal  on  their  cars  so  as  to  prevent 
loss  to  both  miners  and  company  by  coal  falling  off  and  causing  wreck  on  slope. 

4.  That  when  any  grievance  may  arise  the  party  having  the  grievance  must  first 
try  and  adjust  it  with  the  pit  boss;  should  they  fail  to  adjust  it  they  will  refer  it 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  mines,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

5.  Any  employee  feeling  aggreived  in  any  respect  must  present  his  grievance  to 
the  pit  boss  m  person,  and  shall  not  stop  work  by  reason  of  any  grievance  while  the 
matter  is  being  adjusted;  and  all  matters  shall  be  adjusted  outside  of  working 
hours. 

6.  That  any  person  fonnd  with  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  or  taking  or 
using  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  without  the  owner's  consent  shall,  for 
the  first  offense,  be  fined  $2.50,  and  for  the  second  ofi^ense  be  discharged;  such  fines 
to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  and  collected  at  the  company's  office.  And  any 
person  detected  in  changing  checks  on  the  pit  cars  shall  be  immediately  discharged. 

7.  All  persons  employed  in  the  mines  are  strictly  forbidden  to  ride  up  or  down  the 
slopes  on  the  trips,  and  all  men  that  may  require  to  leave  the  mine  while  hoisting  is 
being  done  must  travel  out  the  manways. 

8.  Miners  are  strictly  forbidden  from  going  into  the  next  room  for  safety  when 
firing  a  shot,  but  are  required  to  go  to  a  safe  distance  in  the  entry  in  order  to  be  out 
of  all  danger. 

9.  Miners  are  strictly  forbidden  to  fire  a  shot  without  giving  warning  of  thoir 
intention  to  other  workmen  who  may  be  near  them,  and  must  wait  until  all  are  at  a 
safe  distance. 
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10.  All  miners  must  ran  their  loaded  cars  down  tbeir  rooms  to  the  parting  bnt  not 
out  on  the  entry;  the  drivers  shall  nail  the  empty  cars  to  the  face  of  Uie  pitch 
rooms:  miners  to  make  height  for  mules. 

11.  In  all  the  mines,  unless  otherwise  designated,  the  time  for  firing  shots  shall  be 
at  12  o'clock  noon  when  half  time  is  being  worked,  and  5  o'clock  eyenin|;  when  mine 
is  working  three-quarters  or  full  time.  Anv  employee  detected  in  breaking  this  rule 
shall  have  his  turn  stopped  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be 
suspended  for  one  week,  for  third  offense  will  be  discharged. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  miner  to  keep  his  room  or  working  place  well 
propped,  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  keep  it  perfectly  safe  in  every  way ;  and  any 
miner  who  shall  willfully  and  negligently  or  carelessly  snffer  his  room  to  ^et  out  of 
order  and  repair  shall,  upon  request,  put  same  inmiediately  in  repair,  and  if  he  does 
not  the  company  will  do  the  work  required  and  charge  the  cost  of  the  same  to  the 
miner. 

13.  All  miners  causing  falls  of  rock,  either  by  carelessness  or  the  reckless  use  of 
powder,  blowing  out  the  timbers  or  damaging  brattice,  will  repair  the  same  at  their 
own  expense,  or  failing  to  do  so,  the  company  will  repair,  and  charge  the  cost  of  the 
same  to  the  miner. 

14.  When  falls  of  rook  take  place  in  working  places  that  have  been  properly  tim- 
bered, a  reasonable  amount  (to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  pit  boss  and  the  miners) 
shall  be  paid  for  cleaning  up  the  same;  but  where  the  falls  occur  through  the  blow- 
ing out  of  props  or  careless  timbering  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  repairing. 

15.  In  places  where  roofs  are  dangerous,  and  sufficient  timber  can  not  be  secured, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  workman  or  the  miner  to  notify  the  pit  boss  at  once  ana 
stop  work  until  the  timber  can  be  obtained.  All  timber  and  rails  will  be  furnished 
by  the  company  to  each  working  place  at  the  point  of  delivery  of  empty  cars  after 
the  miner  has  ordered  the  same. 

16.  All  drivers  must  take  proper  care  of  their  mules,  and  any  driver  known  to 
abuse,  mistreat,  or  injure  his  mules  in  any  way  will  be  discharged. 

17.  The  fire  boss  (in  mines  where  gas  or  fire  dam|)  is  generated)  or  person  acting 
in  that  capacity  shall  examine  every  working  place  in  the  morning  beiore  any  miner 
or  employee  has  entered  the  same^  and  shall  mark  the  day  of  the  month  in  some 
conspicuous  place  with  chalk,  which  will  be  proof  that  he  has  examined  the  same, 
and  under  no  circumstances  must  a  miner  or  other  employee  enter  a  working  place 
with  an  open  lamp  after  being  notified  not  to  do  so,  or  after  finding  a  warning  notice 
at  the  entrance  of  his  working  place. 

18.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  fire  boss,  when  he  finds  standing  gas  in  any  working 
place,  to  carefully  dead/  line  the  same  by  making  one,  two,  or  three  oiosses  with 
chalk  plainly  on  a  piece  of  board,  the  number  of  crosses  to  signify  the  amount  of 

;:as  in  the  working  place.  If  the  standing  gas  is  in  a  room,  he  shall  place  the  dead 
ine  at  the  entrance  to  the  same;  if  in  an  entry  or  air  course,  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  gas.  The  fire  boss  .shall  then  notify  the  pit  boss,  who  will  see  that  the  ^s  is 
carefully  removed,  so  as  to  avoid  accident;  and  any  employee  who  shall  knowingly 
or  carelessly  enter  a  place,  with  an  open  lamp,  thus  dead  lined  shall  be  immediately 
discharged. 

19.  Miners  employed  in  places  where  explosive  gas  is  generated  shall  be  fhmished 
with  a  safety  lamp,  and  if^for  any  cause  they  leave  their  working  places  for  even  a 
short  time,  before  reentering  again  with  an  open  lamp  they  shall  first  try  the  place 
with  a  safety  lamp  to  see  that  no  gas  has  collected  during  their  absence. 

20.  No  miner  who  has  left  the  employ  of  the  company  or  has  been  discharged  from 
the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  pay  or  money  due  him  until  he  shall  have  put  his 
room  in  perfect  working  order,  as  required  by  the  company.  All  miners  leaving 
snid  employment  will  be  required  to  procure  the  certificate  of  the  pit  boss  that  they 
have  complied  with  the  rule  aforesaid  before  final  payment  or  settlement  shall  be 
made. 

21.  If  any  miner  shall  leave  an  empty  pit  car  in  his  room  over  night  and  the  oar 
should  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  caving  in  of  the  room  or  the  firinc  of  a  shot  or 
through  any  other  carelessness,  the  full  value  of  the  pit  car  shall  be  onarged  to  him. 

22.  Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  intentionally  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire 
safety  lamp,  brattice,  air  way,  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do 
anything  by  which  tue  safety  of  the  men  or  the  mine  may  be  endangered  shall  be 
promptly  discharged. 

23.  In  the  event  of  death  by  accident  in  the  mines  employees  shall  be  allowed  one- 
half  day  for  the  funeral.  In  all  other  cases  any  employee  desiring  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  fellow-employee  or  a  member  of  his  family  shall  be  at  liberty  to  absent 
himself  for  that  purpose  after  notifying  the  pit  boss,  but  all  other  men  shall  be  at 
work  as  usual. 

24.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  employer's  just  right  of  employ- 
ing, retaining,  or  discharging  any  person  or  persons  whom  the  superintendent  or  mine 
boss  having  charge  of  the  mine  may  consider  proper,  or  to  interfere  by  threats  or 
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otherwise  with  the  ri^ht  of  any  employee  to  work  in  any  way  or  open  any  terms  and 
with  whom  he  may  think  proper  and  best. 

25.  All  powder  will  be  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  after  being  ordered  by  the 
miner,  and  will  be  sent  down  by  the  company.  The  rope  ridor  will  be  instructed  to 
deliver  it  at  the  proper  entries,  but  in  no  case  will  the  company  be  responsible  for 
powder  lost  after  it  has  been  delivered  at  the  entry  marked  on  the  powder  keg. 

26.  Miners  in  making  np  charges  or  cartridges  of  powder  must  pnt  their  lamps  on 
the  outside  of  their  box  and  not  less  than  5  feet  therefrom.  Any  miner  found  mak- 
ing charges  or  cartridges  of  powder  with  his  lamp  burning  on  his  head  shall,  for  the 
first  offense,  be  suspended  for  three  days,  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be  discnarged. 

27.  All  miners  must  carefully  remove  all  slate  from  their  coal  while  loading  it 
into  their  cars ;  any  miner  sending  out  slate  in  his  coal  cars  shall  for  the  first  offense 
be  docked  500  pounds,  for  the  second  1,000  pounds,  and  for  the  third  be  suspended 
for  one  week. 

28.  The  whistle  will  blow  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  colliery  will  not 
work  on  the  following  day. 

29.  All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  from  work  must  notify  the 
foreman  under  whom  they  work  the  day  before.  Anyone  absent  without  permission 
will  for  the  first  offense  be  suspended  three  days,  and  for  the  second  offense  be  sus- 
pended one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  be  discharged.  All  miners  absenting 
themselves  three  consecutive  days  without  permission  will  be  considered  as  having 
left  the  employ  of  the  company  and  their  places  will  be  assigned  to  others. 

30.  All  miners  are  strictly  forbidden  from  leaving  their  working  places  to  enter 
any  vacant  or  nnoccnpied  place  without  permission  of  the  foreman.  Any  violation 
of  this  rule  will  be  followed  by  an  immediate  discharge. 

31.  Anyone  detected  violating  the  above  rules  for  which  no  penalty  is  named  will 
for  the  first  offense  be  suspended  three  days,  for  the  second  offense  will  be  suspended 
for  one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  will  be  discharged. 

32.  Any  tenant  of  the  company  will  be  charged  for  any  damage  done  to  the  house 
he  occupies,  and  upon  leaving  its  service,  whether  voluntary  or  by  discharge,  will 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  him  until  he  shall  have  vacated 
the  premises  occnpied  by  him  and  presented  the  keys  of  the  same  at  the  office,  and 
the  house  has  been  examined  and  amount  of  damages  deducted  fi'om  his  wages. 

33.  No  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  working  hours  of  a  hoisting  day. 
Entering  the  employment  of  the  company  is  understood  to  be  an  acceptance  of  the 

foregoing  rules. 

Edwin  Ludlow, 
Superintendent  of  Mine8. 

Southwestern  Coal  and  Improtement  Company. 

Oficer$.^^A,  A.  Allen, general  manager;  I.  M.  Fleming,  superintendent;  D.  C.  Welch, 
auditor;  R.  F.  Roach,  cashier;  mine  superintendent,  John  Russell. 

COALGATE  MINE  NO.  4. 

This  mine  is  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  when  lastreported, 
excepting  that  some  extensions  have  been  made.  The  shaft  is  274  feet 
in  depth  and  has  a  slope  driven  near  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  from  which 
slope  five  lifts  are  being  operated.  At  the  head  of  the  slope  is  an 
engine  for  the  pnrpose  of  hanling  coal  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  A  plane 
is  also  driven  from  near  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  which  is  opened  out  to 
the  crop  of  the  coal,  on  which  four  lifts  are  operated,  an  engine  and 
boiler  being  stationed  at  the  mouth,  which  lowers  coal  from  these  work- 
ings to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  Direct  acting  double  engines  are  used  for 
hoisting  with  16  by  24  inch  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum.  Steam  is  fur- 
nished for  the  machinery  by  a  battery  of  four  boilers. 

Ventilation  is  had  by  a  12-foot  fan  at  the  air  shaft,  about  125  feet 
distant  from  the  main  shaft,  which  fan  has  a  capacity  of  35,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  which  is  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
Air  course  and  traveling  ways  are  kept  in  good  condition.  There  are 
two  methods  of  ingress  and  egress  in  addition  to  the  hoisting  shaft, 
one  being  about  600  feet  from  the  main  shaft,  provided  with  suitable 
stairway  and  the  plane  heretofore  referred  to. 
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The  capacity  of  this  mine  is  about  800  tons  i>er  day,  and  it  give^ 
employment  to  300  men.  A  small  quantity  of  fire  damp  is  produced 
and  shot  flrers  are  employed.  The  requirements  of  the  law  are  com- 
plied with.  W.  S,  Miller  is  pit  boss  at  .this  mine.  There  have  been 
three  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  two  of  which  have 
been  fatal. 

COALGATE  MINE  NO.  6. 

This  mine  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  this  Territory. 
The  shaft  is  60  feet  deep,  and  has  a  slope  and  plane  from  which  lifts 
are  turned.  Ventilation  is  had  by  a  12-foot  fan,  having  a  capacity  of 
35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  situated  at  the  top  of  a  shaft  sunk 
about  150  feet  from  the  main  shaft,  which  is  ample  for  all  requirements. 
Escape  can  be  had  by  this  ventilating  shaft  or  by  way  of  No.  2  mine, 
with  which  there  is  a  connection.  Necessary  stairways,  traveling  ways, 
and  all  requisite  means  of  escape  are  afforded.  This  mine  can  produce 
fully  800  tons  per  day,  and  during  the  past  year  has  given  employment 
to  300  men.  Thomas  Jones  is  mine  boss.  There  were  two  accidents  at 
this  mine  during  the  past  year,  both  of  which  were  fataL 

FARRIMOND  MINE. 

This  mine  was  flooded  with  water  during  the  past  spring  and  is  now 
abandoned. 

MINE  NO.  — .    (New.) 

This  is  a  now  mine  about  a  mile  north  of  Mine  No.  5,  the  output  only 
consisting  of  coal  from  the  entries.  The  slope  has  been  driven  in  some 
1,500  or  L,600  feet,  the  intention  being  to  sink  a  shaft  to  intersect  the 
slope.  Preparations  are  now  beiug  made  to  build  a  track  to  this  mine 
and  a  large  output  is  anticipated.    No  accidents  to  report. 

I  append  letters  from  Auditor  D.  O.  Welch  giving  the  output  of  the 
Southwestern  Goal  and  Improvement  Company. 

Parsons,  Eans.,  January  17, 189S, 
Drar  Sir  :  Ontpnt  of  Colgate  Mines  belonghif  to  this  company  for  the  six  moo  the 
ended  December  81,  1897 : 

Tout. 

Screened  coal 122,255.90 

Mine  run 27,953.75 

Slack ?8, 996.60 

Total 18l),206.15 

Average  number  of  employees,  including  boys,  659. 

Yours,  truly,  D.  C.  Wblch. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Brtah, 

Untied  8tate$  Mine  Inspector^  South  MoAlester,  Ind.  T. 


Parsons,  Kans.,  July  8,  1898, 
Dear  Sir:  Herewith  statement  showing  output  of  our  mines,  number  of  men 
employed,  and  number  of  days  worked  for  the  six  months  ending  June  80,  1898. 
Mr.  I.  M.  Fleming,  superinteudent,  will  no  doubt  furnish  yon  with  additional 
information  if  he  has  anything  to  say. 

Yours,  truly,  D.  C.  W«LCH, 

Mr.  L.  W.  Brtan, 

United  Staise  Mine  Inepeetar,  Scuik  MoAleeier,  Ind,  T. 
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Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvkrient  Company, 

ParsonSy  Kans.j  July^  1S9S, 

Siatement  showing  output  of  mines,  numher  of  men  employ ed,  and  number  of  days  worked 
for  six  months  ended  June  SO,  1898, 

Tons. 

Coal  mined 163,407.50 

Employees 570 

Days  worked,  about 121 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

Officers: — Edwin  Gonld,  president.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  R.  M.  McDowell,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. ;  A.  M.  Fellows,  general  salesa<>:ent,  St. 
Loois,  Mo. ;  William  Cameron,  superintendent;  J.  C.  Cameron,  cashier  and  assist- 
ant superintendent,  Lehigh,  Ind.  T. 

LEHIGH  MINES  NOS.  5  AND  5^. 

But  little  ch'ange  is  to  be  noted  in  these  mines  since  my  last  report, 
except  the  ordinary  extension  of  the  workings.  No.  5  J  shaft  furnishes 
escapement,  ventilation,  and  rope  haalage  for  No.  5.  There  are  suitable . 
engines  and  boilers  for  the  rope  haulage,  which  rope  haulage  extends 
from  the  foot  of  No.  5^  shaft  to  the  foot  of  No.  5  shaft.  There  is  a 
slope  with  three  lifts  and  a  plane  with  two  lifts  at  the  foot  of  No.  6J 
shaft,  the  coal  from  these  lifts  being  delivered  to  the  foot  of  No.  5  shaft 
by  the  rope  haulage  mentioned. 

No,  5  shaft  is  201  feet  deep  and  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  double 
engines  with  12  by  24  inch  cylinders.  A  battery  of  three  boilers  fur- 
nishes steam  for  all  machinery. 

At  the  foot  of  No.  5  shaft  a  slope  is  driven  with  five  lifts,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  single  hoisting  engine  which  handles  the  coal. 

Ventilation  is  had  by  means  of  two  10-foot  Crawford  &  McOrimmon 
fans  placed  at  an  upcast  ventilating  shaft  situate  about  200  feet  from 
No.  5  shaft,  and  a  12-foot  fan  of  same  make  at  No.  5^.  Abundant  air 
is  furnished  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  system  in  this 
mine  being  that  of  splitting  the  air  at  each  entry,  which  gives  each 
entry  the  "first  of  the  air''  and  abolishes  the  necessity  of  doors. 
Gages  are  self-dumping  and  are  provided  with  safety  catches  and  over- 
heaid  covers. 

Gates  are  furnished  to  landings,  and  all  the  requirements  of  the  law 
are  fully  met.  Five  grades  of  coal  are  made  at  this  mine,  viz,  lump, 
^ggy  nut,  pea,  and  slack.  As  this  mine  is  free  from  fire  damp,  no  shot 
firers  are  employed.  Capacity  of  mine,  about  1,000  tons  per  day,  giving 
employment  to  about  250  men.  David  Brown  is  mine  boss.  There 
have  been  three  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  none  of 
which  proved  fatal. 

LEHIGH  MINES  NOS.  6  AND  6^. 

The  above  mines  are  operated  together.  Owing  to  a  fair  demand  for 
this  coal,  extensions  have  been  considerable  in  this  mine  since  my  last 
report.  All  the  hoisting  is  done  from  shaft  No.  6.  Five  electric  min- 
ing machines  are  now  in  successful  operation.  The  main  entry  between 
Mine  No.  6  and  6 J  is  now  being  graded  and  laid  with  25-pound  steel 
rail,  it  being  the  intention  to  use  an  electric  locomotive  to  haul  coal 
between  6  and  6  J,  to  do  the  work  at  present  being  done  by  rope  hauhige. 
An  electric  shearing  or  cutting  machine  will  also  be  installed  in  this 
mine,  it  being  the  design  to  "shear"  or  cut  the  coal  in  the  center  of  the 
entrieS|  a  shot  being  placed  in  each  rib. 
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Shaft  No.  6  is  240  feet  deep,  and  No.  6 J  is  234  feet  deep;  tLetwo 
shafts  being  about  4,000  feet  apart  and  connected  by  the  main  north 
entry.  No.  0  shaft  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  first  motion  engines  with 
IG  by  30  inch  cylinder  and  7-foot  drum.  Steam  is  supplied  by  a  battery 
of  six  boilers  for  all  machinery.  Cages  are  self  dumping  and  provided 
with  safety  catches  and  overhead  cover  for  the  prot^tion  of  men. 
Tower  for  all  electric  machines  is  furnished  by  a  Thompson-Ryan  gen- 
erator, manufactured  by  J.  H.  McKwan  &  Co.,  of  Kidgeway,  Pa.,  the 
generator  being  type  B,  10  poles,  120  kilowatts,  running  600  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  capable  of  developing  200  horsepower,  this  generator 
being  driven  by  a  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  engine,  15  by  16-inch  cylinder, 
running  250  revolutions  per  minute,  and  capable  of  developing  200 
horsepower. 

The  workings  of  this  mine  consist  of  a  slope  with  five  lifts  and  a 
plane.  The  plane  is  equipped  with  a  single  large  hoisting  engine,  the 
plane  being  operated  by  gravity.  Ventilation  is  had  by  a  Crawford  & 
McCrimmon  fan  placed  on  a  ventilating  shaft  sunk  to  the  rise  of  the 
coal  and  a  13-foot  fan  placed  at  the  head  of  No.  GJ  shaft.  Ventilation 
in  this  mine  is  abundant  and  had  a  separate  split  of  air  for  each  entry, 
no  trap  doors  being  required. 

Escapement  is  had  by  No.  6J  shaft,  which  is  provided  with  stairway. 

This  mine  produces  no  fire  damp.  Its  capacity  is  about  1,000  tons  of 
coal  per  day,  and  during  the  past  year  has  given  employment  to  223 
men.  James  Brown  is  mine  boss  at  this  mine.  There  have  been  two 
accidents  during  the  past  year  at  this  mine,  neither  of  which  have 
proved  fatal. 

I  attach  copies  of  letters  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Cameron,  cashier  and  assist- 
ant superintendent,  giving  statistics  of  production  and  other  valuable 
information. 

Lehigh,  Ind.  T.,  Januaijf  18,  1898, 
Dear  Sir:  Below  are  the  statistics  asked  for  in  your  letter  of  5th  instant.    Ton 
will  note  a  marked  increase  in  our  prodnction  over  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  owing 
to  a  brisk  fall  trade,  and  we  could  easily  have  increased  it  20,000  tons  had  we  not 
experienced  a  scarcity  of  cars  dnriug  October  and  November. 

Tiie  mining  machines  in  Mine  Ko.  6  produced  23,610  tons  of  the  total  Inmp 
production  at  this  mine  in  the  six  months  ending  December  31. 

Please  excuse  delay  in  sending  statistics,  as  I  nave  been  extremely  busy  Bince  my 
installation  here. 

Yours,  truly,  Jas.  D.  Cameron, 

AnsiBtant  Superintendent, 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  MeAlester,  Ind,  T, 

Statistics  for  the  six  months  ended  Decemhei'  31,  1897, 


Lump. 

Minenm. 

Nut 

Slack. 

Total. 

Day* 
worked. 

Average 
men. 

powder 
nsed. 

Mine  No.  6. . . 
Mine  No. 6... 

Tons. 
34, 424. 79 
86.592.05 

Tont. 
9,988.95 

Tons. 

779. 11 

1, 625. 28 

Tont. 
7,007.26 
10, 065. 70 

Tons. 
62,200.10 
48,283.03 

Hi 

340 
228 

1.531 
1,145 

Total 

71,016.84 

9,988.95 

2,404.39 

17,072.96 

100,483.18 

821 

468 

2.676 

Lbhtoh,  Ind.  T.,  July  16,  1898, 
Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  2d  instant  I  herewith  sabmit 

to  you  statl8ti<*s  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1898,  showing  operations  of  the 

mines  operated  by  this  company. 
During  the  last  three  months  two  new  Jaflfrey  mining  machines  have  been  added 
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to  the  equipment  of  Miue  No.  6.    These,  together  with  old  machiues;  malces  a  total 
of  five  machines  now  successfully  in  operation  in  this  mine. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  install  an  electric  cutting  machine  in  this  mine. 
This  machine  will  cut  the  entries  in  the  center  from  the  top  to  bottom  gf  vein,  a 
shot  being  placed  in  each  rib  to  blast  the  coal.    The  main  north  entry  in  Mine  No.  6 
is  being  graded  and  laid  with  25-ponnd  T  iron  for  its  entire  length,  nearly  4,000 
feet,  this  work  and  equipment  being  necessary  preparatory  to  the  instaUation  of  an 
electric  haulage  motor  to  draw  coal  from  No.  6^  shaft  to  No.  &  bottom. 
No  improyements  have  been  made  at  No.  5  during  the  past  si^  months. 
Trusting  that  these  are  the  statistics  and  information  you  desire, 
I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

J.  S.  Cameron, 
Aaeiatant  Superintendent  and  Coihier, 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

Mine  Inepectar,  South  MoAUsier,  Ind,  T. 


Statistics,  six  months  ended  June  SO,  1898, 


Lnmp. . 

MinemD. 

Nut. 

Slack. 

Total. 

Days 
worked. 

Average 
men. 

Keffs 
powder. 

Mfaie5 

Mine6 

Strips 

Tont. 
3.3,476.40 
35,901.50 

2,105.25 

Tons. 
002.90 

Tont. 
1,842.80 
2, 498. 15 

Tons. 
7, 920. 75 
8,870.75 

Tont. 
43,842.85 
46, 770. 40 

2, 105. 25 

7U 
7li 

239 

239 

24 

1,365 
990 
40 

Total.. 

71,483.15 

002.90 

4,340.06 

1C,29L50 

92,718.50 

468 

2,396 

Following  are  the  rules  in  force  in  the  mines  operated  by  the  Atoka 
Goal  and  Mining  Company: 

DUTIES  OF  MINERS. 

Bute  1, — ^Tbe  miner  shall  each  day  examine  his  working  place  before  beginning 
-work,  and  take  down  all  dangerous  slate,  or  otherwise  make  it  safe  by  properly 
timbering  the  same  before  commencing  to  dig  or  load  coal,  and  he  shall  at  all  times 
be  very  careful  to  keep  his  working  place  in  a  safe  condition  during  working  hours. 

Rulefi. — Should  he  at  any  time  find  his  place  becoming  dangerous  from  any  unusual 
condition  that  may  have  arisen  he  shall  at  once  cease  working  and  inform  the  mine 
boss  or  his  assistant  of  such  danger. 

Mule  S, — Every  miner  shall  order  props,  caj)  pieces,  or  other  necessary  timbers  f^om 
the  driver  who  brings  him  his  oars.  The  miner  shall  always  have  on  hand  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  props,  cap  pieces,  and  other  necessary  timbers,  and  shall  order 
the  same  in  advance,  so  that  the  driver  may  have  time  to  bring  them.  Should  the 
miner  from  any  cause  have  no  props  or  other  necessary  timbera  on  hand  be  shall 
immediately  cease  work,  vacate  his  working  place,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  mine 
boss. 

Rule  4, — No  shot  in  rooms  of  full  width  shall  be  placed  at  a  greater  depth  on  the 
solid  than  the  depth  of  the  undermining.  In  all  narrow  work,  such  as  entries,  room 
turning,  break  throughs,  etc.,  the  coal  must  be  sheared  or  cut  on  one  side  the  full 
thickness  of  the  vein  and  at  least  the  full  depth  of  the  drill  hole. 

Rule  6. — ^Any  miner  who  negligently  blows  out  timbers  and  causes  falls  at  his 
working  face  will  be  required  to  clear  same  at  his  own  expense.  The  company  will 
only  assist  at  such  clearing  of  falls  when  roof  was  known  to  have  been  baa  or  there 
was  no  negligence  shown  on  the  part  of  the  miner. 

Rule  6, — ^Any  miner  loading  ''bony"  coal,  or  any  foreign  matter  with  his  coal 
shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  one  day;  for  a  second  offense  be  suspended 
one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  shall  be  discharged. 

Rule  7, — Firing  of  shots  shall  take  place  but  once  daily,  and  shall  commence  at  5 
p.  m.,  at  a  signal  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mine  boss  and  miners.  In  case  of  mine 
working  but  half  day,  shots  may  be  fired  at  12  noon.  Any  miner  firing  before  these 
hours  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  specified  in  rule  6  for  loading 
dirty  coal. 
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Rule  8„—B\Mting  shall  commence  at  fir«t  room  on  return  airway,  and  shall  he  in 
rotation,  ending  on  first  room  on  intake  airway,  and  rooms  being  turned  shall  wait 
until  en  try  men  have  fired. 

JluleB, — l^iners  tiring  a  shot  in  break  throngh  or  in  rib,  shall  first  av am  miners 
working  in  next  room  that  such  shot  is  to  be  fired. 

DUTIES  OF  DRIVERS. 

Rule  to, — ^When  a  driver  has  occasion  to  leave  his  trip,  or  when  his  trip  for  any 
cause  is  stopped  anywhere  except  at  a  regular  statiou,  he  must  see  that  it  is  left, 
when  possible,  in  a  safe  place,  secure  from  cars  or  other  dangers,  or  from  endanger- 
ing drivers  or  trips  following,  and  if  the  trip  is  left  in  a  main  hauling  way  he  mast 
go  back  and  notify  approaching  drivers,  if  any,  of  the  existing  obstractioDs,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  stop  their  trips  and  avoid  collisions. 

Rule  11. — ^The  driver  must  take  great  care  in  taking  his  trip  down  grade  to  have 
the  sprags  so  adjusted  that  he  can  keep  the  cars  uuder  control,  and  thus  preveut 
accidents. 

Rule  if  .—On  receiving  orders  from  workmen  for  props,  cap  pieces,  or  other  neces- 
sary timbers,  the  driver  will  bring  the  same  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  in  case 
for  any  reason  they  can  not  be  obtained,  he  will  report  the  fact  to  the  workmen  so 
ordering,  and  also  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES  OF  ROPE  RIDERS. 

Rule  IS, — ^The  position  of  rope  rider  being  one  of  peculiar  hazard,  he  must  use 
special  care  and  precaution  to  avoid  the  dangers  incident  thereto. 

RuU  14, — He  shall  exercise  great  care  in  seeing  that  all  couplings  are  safe  for  use, 
and  see  that  all  trips  are  properly  coupled  before  startinj^;  and  should  he  at  any 
time  see  anv  material  defect  in  the  rope,  link,  hook,  or  chain,  he  shall  immediately 
remedy  such  defect,  or,  if  nnable  to  do  so,  he  shall  detain  the  trip  and  report  the 
matter  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES  OF  CAOERS  OR  MEN  ASSIONED  TO  THAT  POSITION. 

Rule  15, — The  eager  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when 
men  begin  to  descend  in  the  morning  and  remain  there  until  the  hoisting  of  coal 
commences.  He  shall  see  that  men  are  safely  off  the  cage  and  then  signal  the  engi- 
neer. He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  time  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  and 
men  commence  to  be  hoisted  in  the  evening,  and  shall  see  that  not  more  than  eight 
persons  get  on  the  cage  at  any  one  time,  aud  when  they  ai*e  safely  on  the  cage,  he 
shall  signal  the  engineer  to  hoist  them.  The  man  acting  as  eager  during  the  hoist- 
ing of  coal  shall  see  that  all  cars  are  safely  held  on  cage  by  the  catch  provided  for 
that  purpose  before  signaling  the  eneiueer.  He  shall  not  allow  any  tools  or 
material  of  any  kind  to  be  placed  on  the  same  cage  with  men  or  boys,  nor  on  the 
opposite  cage  when  men  are  being  hoisted  cat  of  the  mine  or  lowered  into  it, 
except  when  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.  The 
men  shall  place  their  tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  car  or  oars  shall 
be  hoisted  or  lowered  before  or  after  the  men  have  been  hoisted  or  lowered;  and  he 
shall  immediately  inform  the  mine  boss  of  any  violation  of  this  rule.  In  signaling 
the  engineer  the  eager  shall  use  the  signals  as  directed  in  General  Rule  No.  S). 

DUTIES  OF  TOPMEN  OR  MSN  ASSIGNED  TO  THAT  POSITION. 

Rule  16, — ^He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  in  the  morning  from  the  time  that  persons 
begin  to  descend  into  the  mine,  and  shall  remain  there  until  the  hoisting  of  coal 
oouimeuces.  He  shall  see  that  not  more  than  eight  persons  get  on  the  cage  at  any 
one  time,  and  when  they  are  ready  he  will  close  the  gate  and  signal  the  engineer  to 
lower  the  cage ;  and  he  shall  not  open  the  gate  ontil  cage  has  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion to  receive  men.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  in  the  evening  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  be  at  his  proper  place  until  all  the  men  are  hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  He 
shall  see  that  men  get  safely  off  the  cage,  and  shall  then  signal  the  engineer  in  the 
proper  manner.  He  shall  not  allow  tools  or  material  of  any  kind  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  cage  with  men  and  boys,  nor  on  the  opposite  cage  wheir  persons  are  being 
lowered  into  the  mine,  except  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinerv 
therein.  The  men  shall  place  their  tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which 
oar  or  cars  shall  be  lowered  before  or  after  the  men  have  been  lowered.  In  signaling 
the  engineer  the  topman  shall  nse  the  signals  as  directed  in  General  Bole  No.  ^. 
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DITTIK8  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Snle  17. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  keep  careful  watch  over  his 
engine  and  all  machinery  under  his  charge,  and  see  that  the  same  is  in  proper 
working  order  before  attempting  to  raise  or  lower  men  or  material. 

^ule  18, — He  shall  see  that  the  boilers  are  cleaned  and  inspected  at  proper  inter- 
vals, and  that  the  steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by 
the  superintendent. 

Enle  19, — He  shall  not  allow  any  nnanthorized  person  to  enter  the  engine  house; 
neither  shall  he  allow  any  person  to  handle  or  ran  the  engine  without  the  permission 
of  the  superintendent. 

RhU  £0, — When  workmen  are  being  raised  or  lowered  he  shall  take  special  precau- 
tions to  keep  the  engine  well  under  oontrol. 

Bale  21, — The  engineer  will  observe  and  operate  his  engine  in  accordance  with  the 
general  and  speoiaf  roles  governing  signals.     (See  General  Rule  No.  30.) 

DUTIES  OF  FIREMEN. 

Rule  iff. — Every  fireman  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  for  the  gen- 
eration of  steam  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  of  the  same.  He  shall  see  that  the  steam 
pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by  the  superintendent.  He 
shall  frequently  try  the  safety  valves  and  shall  not  increase  the  weight  on  the  same. 
He  shall  maintain  a  proper  depth  of  water  in  each  boiler,  and  if  anythins;  should 
happen  to  prevent  this,  he  shall  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  engineer  and 
take  snoh  other  action  as  may,  under  the  particular  circumstancea,  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  preservation  of  property. 

BULEB  AND  RSOULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  POWDER. 

BuletS, — ^No  powder  keg  shall  be  opened  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  slide  or 
lead  plug  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  use  a  plug  of  any 
kind  to  drive  through  the  end  of  a  powder  keg  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  same. 

Rule  S4. — Powder  must  be  kept  in  a  proper  ti^ht-locked  box  at  a  sufficient  distance 
fh>m  the  working  face,  such  distance  to  be  designated  by  the  mine  boss. 

Rule  26, — Whenever  a  workman  shall  open  a  box  containing  powder  or  other  high 
explosives,  or  while  in  any  manner  handling  the  same,  he  shall  first  place  his  lamp 
not  lees  than  5  feet  from  such  explosives,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  air  current 
can  not  convey  sparks  to  it,  and  he  shall  not  smoke  while  handling  explosives. 

OENSBAL  RULES. 

RnU  f  ^.— No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  mine,  except  employees  working 
in  that  mine,  withont  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

Rule  27, — ^No  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into  or  loiter 
about  any  mine. 

Rule  28, — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  on  foot  to  or  from  his  work  on  any 
incline,  plane,  or  slope  when  other  good  roads  are  provided  for  that  purpose.  As 
each  mine  is  provided  with  a  passway  round  the  shaft  at  the  bottom,  all  persons 
employed  in  the  mines,  or  others,  are  strictly  forbidden  to  cross  over  from  one  side 
of  the  shaft  to  the  other  side,  through  the  hoisting  compartment,  under  any  cironm- 
atances  whatever. 

Rule  29, — ^Workmen  and  all  other  persons  are  strictly  forbidden  to  commit  any 
nuisance  or  throw  into,  deposit,  or  leave  coal,  dirt,  or  stones  or  other  rnbbish  in  the 
air  courses  or  roads  so  as  to  interfere  with,  pollute,  or  hinder  the  air  passing  into  or 
out  of  the  mine. 

Rule  SO, — In  all  shafts  or  slopes  where  persons,  coal,  or  material  of  any  kind  are 
hoisted  or  lowered  b^  machinery,  the  following  code  of  signals  shall  be  used : 

One  signal :  To  hoist  coal  or  other  material. 

Two  signals:  To  stop  cage  or  oar  when  in  motion. 

Three  signals:  That  persons  are  to  be  hoisted;  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
signal  baoK  ''ready"  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal  the 
persons  will  get  on  car  or  cage,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  car  or  cage  one  signal 
shall  be  given  the  engineer  to  hoist.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  has  ceased  in  the 
evening  and  the  5  o'clock  whistle  has  blown,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  the 
first  three  signals  for  the  first  three  cages  of  men,  after  which  the  one  signal  ''ready'' 
will  only  be  given  for  each  cage  until  all  the  men  are  out. 

Four  signau:  That  mules  are  to  be  hointed:  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
dgnal  back  ''ready''  by  giving  one  signal.    On  hearing  the  last-named  signal  the 
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nmle  will  be  placed  on  the  cage,  and  when  it  is  safely  on  the  cage  one  signal  shall 
be  ffiven  the  engineer  to  hoist. 

Five  signals:  Turn  steam  onto  slope  or  underground  engines. 

Six  signals:  Shnt  steam  oft* from  slope  or  underground  engines. 

Huh  SI, — No  person  or  persons  shall  go  into  any  old  or  abandoned  part  of  the  mine, 
or  into  any  other  place  which  is  not  in  actiial  course  of  working,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  mine  boss,  nor  shall  they  travel  to  or  firom  their  work  except  by  the 
traveling  ways  provided  and  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

liule  5^.— No  person  in  the  mine  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  room  or  work- 
ing place  except  the  working  place  to  which  his  duty  calls  him.  It  is  strictly  for- 
bidden for  any  person  to  visit  a  room  or  other  working  place  except  his  own,  either 
during  the  presence  or  absence  of  its  proper  occupant.  All  boys  or  other  persons 
assigned  to  special  posts,  as  trappers  or  otherwise,  must  remain  at  their  posts  while 
on  duty. 

Bute  SS, — All  miners  must  be  in  the  mine  before  the  7  o'clock  whistle  bloyrs  in  the 
morning.  Drivers  must  have  their  mules  out  of  the  stable  and  ready  for  work,  and 
all  other  company  men  must  be  prepared  to  start  work  when  the  whistle  blows  at  7 
o'clock. 

Bale  34. — Any  person  found  with  tools  or  powder  belonging- to  another,  or  taking 
or  using  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  person,  without  the  owner's  consent, 
shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  $2.50,  and  for  the  second  offense  he  shall  be  dis- 
charged;  such  fines  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  or  powder,  and  collected  at 
the  company's  oiUce.  Any  person  detected  in  exchanging  checks  on  the  pit  cars 
shall  be  immediately  discharged. 

Huh  35. — Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire,  brat- 
tice, airway  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do  anything  by  which 
the  safety  of  the  men  or  the  mine  be  endangered,  shall  be  promptly  discharged. 

Bule  86. — Whenever  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  to  go  into  the  '*sump/'  or 
space  below  the  cage  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out, 
removing  dirt,  or  otiierwise,  they  shall  first  place  a  prop  or  props  of  wood  or  iron  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the  cage,  should  it  from  any  cause  bo  made  to  descend, 
and  thus  secure  themselves  or  others  from  possible  danger. 

Bule  37. — All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  from  work  must  notify 
the  foreman  under  whom  they  work  the  day  before,  and  anyone  absent  without  per- 
mission will  for  the  first  offense  be  suspended  three  days,  ahd  for  the  second  offense 
be  suspended  one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  be  aisoharged,  except  in  case  of 
sickness. 

Bule  38. — All  persons  except  those  duly  authorized  are  forbidden  to  meddle  or 
tamper  in  any  way  with  any  electric  or  signal  wire  about  the  mine. 

Bule  39. — No  miner  or  other  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  time  at  the 
company's  office  until  he  shall  obtain  ft'om  the  mine  boss  a  clearance  card;  and  in 
case  of  employees  renting  a  company  house  a  note  must  be  obtained  from  the  super- 
intendent's clerk  stating  amount  of  rent  due. 

Adopted  July  24, 1897. 

William  Cameron, 

Approved :  Superintendmi, 

R.  M.  McDowell, 

General  Manager, 


Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Lehigh,  Ind.  T. 

NOTICE. 

Miners  are  responsible  for  the  safe  and  secure  propping  of  the  rooms  in  which  they 
work,  and  each  must  see  that  his  working  place  Is  carefully  examined  and  made  safe^ 
in  order  to  avoid  accidents  from  falls  of  slate  or  coal. 

Each  employee  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  this 
company.  He  must  strictly  observe  these  rules  and  promptly  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent any  infraction  or  disregard  of  the  rules  that  comes  to  his  notice. 

Note  and  observe  carefully  all  the  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  powder  and 
propping  and  otherwise  making  working  places  safe. 
July  24, 1897. 

William  Cameron, 

Supertntmdeitt. 
B.  M.  McDowell, 

Qtneral  Manager, 
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OsAGB  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

Officers, — Edwin  Gould,  president.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  R.  M.  McDowell,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  St.  Loais,  Mo. ;  A.  M.  Fellows,  general  sales  agent,  8t.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Wtlliam  Cameron^  superintendent,  Krebs,  Ind.  T. ;  T.  W.  Clelland^  cashier, 
Krebs,  Ind.  T. 

MINE  NO.  6. 

This  mine  is  operated  on  the  long- wall  system,  of  which  previous 
notice  has  been  made,  this  being  the  first  successful  attempt  to  intro- 
duce this  system  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  this  mine  is  still  being  worked  successfully.  The  face  of  the  coal 
has  been  advanced  cotisiderably  during  the  past  year.  During  the 
past  year  some  diflBculty  has  been  experienced  with  water,  but  by  cut- 
ting the  slope  down  past  the  line  of  the  long- wall  face  a  lodgment  for 
the  water  was  made,  and  this  being  removed  by  pumps,  now  keeps  the 
working  face  clear  of  water.  An  electric  locomotive  for  haulage  pur- 
poses has  been  in  use  in  this  mine  with  success. 

The  shaft  is  485  feet  deep.  Self  dumping  cages  with  approved  safety 
catches  and  overhead  covers  are  provided.  Upper  and  lower  landings 
are  provided  with  gates.  Hoisting  engines  are  first -motion  double 
engines  with  16  by  28  cylinders  and  8-foot  drum.  Steam  is  supplied 
by  a  battery  of  six  boilers,  each  60  inches  by  22  feet,  which  furnish 
steam  for  hoisting  engines,  fan  engines,  pumps,  conveyors,  electric 
dynamo,  dynamo  engine,  and  other  machinery.  Ventilating  shaft  and 
escapement,  with  a  16  foot  Crawford  and  McOrimmon  fan,  furnished 
abundant  air,  and  proper  stairway  is  furnished  for  escape  of  men ; 
traveling  ways  are  in  good  condition.  Metal  speaking  tube  and  cdl 
other  requirements  of  the  law  are  provided. 

Coal  is  mined  by  two  Sperry  electric  long  waU  mining  machines,  the 
necessary  power  being  generated  by  a  176-horsepower  Westinghouse 
dynamo,  driven  by  an  Ideal  engine  with  16  by  16  inch  cylinder,  the 
dynamo  and  engine  house  being  furnished  with  the  latest  improvements 
for  indicating  the  power,  etc.,  of  the  electric  machinery,  with  switch- 
boards, rheostat,  insulating  brackets, Westinghouse  round-dial  ammeter 
and  Weston  round- dial  voltmeter,  mounted  on  marble  slabs.  The  mine 
has  a  capacity  of  about  800  tons  per  day  and  employs  about  160  men. 
H.  H.  Bosley  is  mine  boss.  The  only  accident  occurring  at  the  mines 
of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  occurred  at  this  mime,  and  was 
a  slight  accident. 

KEEBS  MINE  NO.  10. 

In  this  mine  the  workings  have  been  so  extensive  that  the  haulage 
is  of  great  length,  and  the  company  is  now  arranging  to  make  connection 
with  No.  11  mine,  the  Entry  O  of  that  mine  being  extended  to  intersect 
the  slope  of  No.  10,  which  slope  is  being  driven  down  to  meet  the  entry 
named.  When  this  connection  is  made  the  coal  will  be  hauled  by  rope 
haulage  to  mine  No.  11  and  the  machinery  at  No.  10  will  be  removed, 
thus  handling  the  whole  product  of  the  two  mines  at  No.  11  shaft.  The 
system  of  ventilation  will  then  be  changed,  making  No.  10  shaft  the 
irpcast  and  No.  11  the  downcast  for  both  mines.  James  Miller  is  mine 
boss.    There  have  been  no  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year. 

KREBS  MINES  NOS.  11  AND  llj. 

Mine  No.  11  has  been  considerably  extended  during  the  past  year. 
A  large  amount  of  mining  has  been  done  by  electric  machines.  The 
slope  has  been  sunk  some  600  feet.    Entry  O  is  being  rapidly  extended 
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to  a  coDDection  with  the  slope  of  No.  10  mine.  In  this  entry  a  sqaeeze 
has  taken  place,  which  somewhat  delayed  the  driving  of  the  entry,  bat 
when  the  connection  is  once  made  through  the  resalts  will  doubtless 
be  favorable  to  increased  output  The  system  of  ventilation  will  then 
be  changed  and  No.  10  mine  shaft  will  be  the  upcast  for  ventilating  mine 
No.  11.    K  and  M  entries  have  been  worked  out  and  abandoned. 

No.  11^  shaft  is  230  feet  deep  and  is  equipped  with  a  large  hoisting 
engine  furnished  with  steam  by  two  boilers.  Gage  is  provided  with 
approved  safety  catches  and  overhead  covers,  and  is  especially  used 
for  hoisting  men  and  material,  being  constantly  held  in  readiness  for 
that  purpose.  This  shaft  has  two  fans,  one  running  continually  and 
the  other  held  in  readiness  for  emergencies.  Each  of  these  fans  has  a 
capacity  of  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Proper  pumps  are 
kept  in  order  at  No  11 J  to  keep  that  portion  of  the  mines  clear  of  water. 

No.  11  shaft  is  470  feet  deep.  Cages  are  fitted  with  safety  catches 
and  overhead  covers.  Electric  power  is  furnished  by  a  135-horse- 
power  General  Electric  dynamo,  which  dynamo  is  driven  by  a  ISO-horse- 
power Ideal  steam  engine. 

There  are  two  electric  pumps  and  one  steam  pump  in  this  mine.  A 
hoisting  engine  at  the  head  of  slope  is  used  for  hoisting  coal  from  the 
various  entries  in  the  mine  turning  off  the  slope,  and  a  plane  engine  for 
lowering  coal  from  the  entries  on  the  plane.  The  foot  of  the  shaft  is 
lighted  by  electricity.    Six  boilers  supply  steam  for  all  machinery. 

Ventilation  is  abundant,  being  supplied  by  the  fan  at  No.  11^  and 
also  by  a  fan  at  old  mine  No.  7.  Air  courses  are  kept  in  good  condition 
and  proper  stairway  is  provided.  Numerous  guideboards  indicate  the 
way  of  escape  for  the  men  in  case  of  accident.  Capacity  of  mine  is  800 
to  900  tons  per  day  and  furnishes  employment  for  about  350  men. 

William  Strong  is  mine  boss.  There  have  been  no  accidents  at  this 
mine  during  the  past  year.  All  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  fully 
met  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  keep  this  mine  in  excellent  condition. 

SLOPE  MINES  OF  THE  OSAGE  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

Four  slope  mines  are  now  being  worked,  viz:  Homer's,  on  crop  above 
old  No.  7:  Garley's,  on  crop  southwest  of  No.  10;  Hughes's,  on  Edmund 
Pusley  claim  2  miles  northeast  of  Krebs,  and  Church's,  about  one- half 
mile  west  of  coke  yard.  These  slopes  are  all  in  good  condition  and 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  No  accidents  have  taken 
place  this  year. 

Appended  hereto  are  copies  of  letters  from  Mr.  William  Gameron, 
superintendent  of  Osage  Goal  and  Mining  Gompany,  relative  to  pro- 
duction, etc. 

Krkbs,  Ind.  T.,  January  6, 1898, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  following  is  the  tonnage  produced  at  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany's mines  at  KrebB,  Ind.  T.,  for  six  months  ended  December 31, 1897,  also  average 
number  of  men  employed  for  same  period ; 

TODt. 

Mine  No.  5 14,896.55 

Mine  No.  10 12,484.57 

Mine  No.  II 32,06^.25 

Slope  mines 14,164.65 

Total 73,614.02 

Average  number  employees  for  six  months,  650. 
Coke  manufactured  for  six  months,  8,651. 20  tons. 
The  tonnage  given  above  does  not  include  coal  made  into  coke. 
Small  tonnage  is  on  account  of  slow  work,  our  mines  being  practically  at  a  stand- 
still for  several  months  during  summer  for  lack  of  orders. 
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Any  fortlier  information  you  may  desire,  please  wiite  us  for  same  and  we  will  gladly 
famish  same  if  possible. 

Yours,  truly,  William  Camkron, 

Superintendent. 
L,  W.  Bryan, 

United  estates  Mine  Inapeotar,  South  McAleatcTf  Ind.  T, 


Krebs,  Ind.  T.,  July  IS,  1898. 
Dear  Sir:  As  reqnested  in  yonrs  of  Jnly  2, 1  herewith  send  you  a  statement  of 
the  output  and  average  number  of  men  employed  by  the  Osago  Coal  and  Mining 
Company  at  Krebs,  lud.  T.,  for  six  months  ended  June  30,  1898;  also  amount  of 
powder  used,  coke  manufactured,  etc.,  for  same  period :  ^ 

Screened  lump  coal tons..  68,899 

Nnt  coal do...     1,599 

Mine  run do...        145 

Coal  used  in  making  coke do...  18,761 

Total do...  89,404 

Average  number  of  men  employed 675 

Amount  of  powder  used : 

Saltpeter  powder kegs..    1,138 

Soda  powder do...     1,334 

Total do...    2,472 

Average  number  of  days  worked  for  all  mines  for  six  months  was  7  days  each  per 
month. 
Amount  of  coke  produced  for  six  months,  9,839.20  tons. 
No  new  openings  have  been  made  in  the  past  six  months. 

One  new  electric  ooal-mining  machine  has  been  added  to  Mine  No.  11,  this  making 
eight  now  in  use  at  that  mine,  and  two  in  Mine  No.  5. 

As  YOU  are  aware,  no  accidents  of  any  importance  have  occurred  in  the  past  six 
months. 

Yours,  truly,  William  Cameron, 

Suj^erintendenk 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inspector j  South  MoAleeter,  Ind,  T. 


Krbbs,  Ind.  T.,  July  £9, 1898. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  instant  asking  for  a  statement  of 
total  average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  men  under  my  control  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1898,  we  gave  you  the  average  number  of  days  the  mines  worked  for 
eix  months  ending  June  30,  1898,  but  on  looking  back  we  find  that  we  did  not  give 
yon  the  average  number  of  days  worked  for  six  months  ending  December  31,  1897, 
and  I  presume  this  is  the  information  you  desire,  as  we  can  not  give  you  the  average 
number  of  days  the  men  worked  but  can  give  you  the  avernge  number  of  days  the 
mines  were  in  operation.  The  following  is  the  time  worked  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1898: 

Number  of  days  worked  at  each  mine 96 

Average  number  of  days  per  month  worked  at  each  mine 8 

Trust  this  is  the  information  yon  deeire,  if  not  let  ub  know  and  we  will  furnish  the 
same  if  possible. 

Yours,  truly,  William  Cameron, 

Superinlendent, 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inspector,  South  MoAlester,  Ind.  T. 
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Following  are  the  rules  of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company: 

DUTIES  OF  Flits  B0S8SS. 

BuU  I. — Each  fire  boss  shall  enter  the  mine  before  the  men  have  entered  It,  and 
before  proceeding  to  examine  the  sjime  he  shall  see  that  the  air  current  is  trarelins 
in  its  proper  course :  and  if  he  finds  the  air  traveling  properly,  he  shall  then  proceed 
to  examine  the  workings. 

Rule  2. — He  shall  not  allow  any  person  except  those  duly  authorized  to  enter  or 
remain  in  any  part  of  the  mine  through  which  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  gas  is 
being  passed  in  the  ventilating  current  from  any  other  part  of  the  mine. 

Rule  5.— On  entering  the  mines  in  the  morning  before  the  men  have  entered  he 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  same  and  mark  all  rooms  or  working  places  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  day  of  the  month,  thus,  30,  indicates  that  inspection  has  been  made  and  that 
the  room  or  working  place  is  free  from  tire  damp. 

Two  large  crosses  with  the  day  of  the  month  between  them,  thus,  X  30  X,  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  tire  damp  and  extreme  danger.  These  marks  most  be  made  on 
a  cap  piece  or  other  timber  and  laid  in  the  roadway  at  mouth  of  room  or  entrance  to 
working  place. 

Rule  4. — After  complete  examination  has  been  made,  he  shall  proceed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  and  signal  to  the  engineer  that  the  workmen  may  now  descend  the 
shaft.  In  mines  wheie  there  are  more  than  one  fire  boss,  each  fire  boss  shall  allow 
only  such  men  as  work  in  tho  portion  examined  by  him  to  proceed  to  thei^  working 
places,  and  shall  detain  all  others  until  the  arrival  of  the  fire  boss  who  has  examined 
their  working  places.  Should  he  have  found  explosive  gas  or  fire  damp  in  any  of  the 
working  places,  he  shall  pernonally  notify  the  men  working  in  such  places  aa  to  the 
danger  and  warn  them  not  to  proceed  to  work  until  he  has  removed  the  danger. 
After  notifying  the  men  working  in  places  where  he  has  discovered  fire  damp,  it  wiU 
be  his  duty,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  the  fire 
damp  and  render  the  places  safe  for  work.  He  will  then  notify  each  man  that  his 
place  is  now  free  from  fire  damp.  In  removin)^  the  fire  damp,  it  will  be  his  daty  to 
see  that  the  gas  so  removed  will  not  be  carried  on  to  naked  lights  in  the  return 
stairway. 

Rule  6, — It  will  be  his  special  dnty  at  all  times  to  see  that  the  air  is  moving  in  the 
proper  manner;  to  look  out  for  falls  in  the  air  courses  and  to  remove  them,  if  pos- 
sible. Should  the  fall  or  falls  be  too  large  for  him  to  remove  personally  he  will 
notify  the  mine  boss,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  assign  sufficient  force  to  have  them 
removed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

DUTIES  OF  MINERS. 

Rule  6. — As  quantities  of  explosive  gas  or  fire  damp  are  generated  in  these  mines, 
the  miner  will  take  special  care,  in  entering  his  room  or  working  place,  to  notice 
the  cautionary  marks  made  for  his  protection,  the  marks  being  miuie  on  cap  piece  or 
other  timber  laid  in  the  roadway  at  mouth  of  room  or  entrance  to  working  place, 
the  marks  being  as  follows: 

The  day  of  the  month,  thus,  30,  indicates  that  inspection  has  been  made,  and  that 
the  room  or  working  place  is  free  from  fire  damp. 

Two  lai^e  crosses  with  the  day  of  the  month  between  them,  thus,  X  30  X,  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  fire  damp— extreme  danger.  In  case  the  mark  indicates  the 
presence  of  fire  damp,  the  workman  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  enter  such 
room  or  working  place  until  the  fire  boss  has  again  inspected  and  rendered  the  place 
safe. 

Rule  7. — The  miner  shall  each  day  examine  his  working  place  before  beginning 
work,  and  take  down  all  dangerous  slate  or  otherwise  make  it  safe  by  properly  tim- 
bering the  same  before  commencing  to  dig  or  load  coal,  and  he  shall  at  all  times  be 
very  careful  to  keep  his  working  place  in  a  safe  condition  during  working  hours. 

Rule  8. — Should  he  at  any  time  find  his  place  becoming  dangerous  from  any  unusual 
condition  that  may  have  arisen,  he  shall  at  once  cease  working  and  inform  the  mine 
boss  or  his  assistant  of  such  danger. 

Rule  9, — Every  miner  shall  order  props,  cap  pieces,  or  other  necessary  timbers  froiu 
the  driver  who  brings  him  his  cars.  The  miner  shall  always  keep  on  hand  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  props,  cap  pieces,  and  other  necessary  timbers,  and  shall  order  the 
same  in  advance  so  that  the  driver  may  have  time  to  bring  them.  Should  the  miner, 
from  any  cause,  have  no  props  or  other  necessary  timbers  on  hand  he  shall  imme- 
diately cease  work,  vacate  his  working  place,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  mine  boss. 

Rule  10. — All  coal  must  be  undercut  at  least  2  feet  in  rooms,  and  no  shot  to  be 
placed  so  the  point  of  the  shot  or  any  part  of  the  powder  shall  be  more  than  4  feet 
from  the  face  or  more  than  2  feet  beyond  the  undercutting.  All  entries  or  other 
narrow  work  under  12  feet  wide  to  be  undercut  to  full  depth  of  holes  drilled  for 
blasting. 
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Bute  11. — In  case  timbers  are  blown  oat,  causing  falls  at  tbe  working  face,  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  miner,  he  will  bo  required  to  clear  such  falls  at  bis  own 
expense*.  Tue  company  will  only  assist  where  the  roof  was  known  to  have  been  bad 
or  there  was  no  negligence  shown  on  the  part  of  the  miner. 

linle  12. — Any  miner  loading  ''bony''  coal  or  any  foreign  matter  with  his  coal  shall 
for  the  first  ofi'ense  be  suspended  one  day ;  for  a  second  offense  be  suspended  one 
week ;  and  for  the  third  offense  shall  be  discharged. 

DUTIES  OF  DRIVERS. 

Rule  IS, — When  a  driver  has  occasion  to  leave  his  trip,  or  when  his  trip  for  any 
cause  is  stopped  anywhere  except  at  a  regular  station,  ne  must  see  that  it  is  left 
when  possible  in  a  safe  place,  secure  from  cars  or  other  dangers  or  from  endangering 
drivers  or  trips  following,  aud  if  the  trip  is  left  in  a  main  hauling  way  he  must  go 
back  and  notify  approaching  drivers,  if  any,  of  the  existing  obstruction,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  stop  their  trips  and  avoid  collisions. 

Bale  14, — ^The  driver  mnst  take  great  care  in  taking  his  trip  down  grade  to  have 
the  sprags  so  adjusted  that  he  can  keep  the  cars  under  control  and  thus  prevent 
accidents. 

Rule  15. — On  receiving  orders  from  workmen  for  props,  cap  nieces,  or  other  neces- 
sary timbers,  tlie  driver  will  bring  the  same  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  in  cu*ie, 
for  any  reason,  they  can  not  be  obtained  he  will  report  the  fact  to  the  work  man  so 
ordering,  aud  also  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES  Olr  ROPE  RIDERS. 

Rule  id.— The  position  of  rope  rider  being  one  of  peculiar  hazard,  he  must  use 
special  care  and  precaution  to  avoid  the  dangers  incident  thereto. 

Rule  17. — He  shall  exercise  great  care  in  seeing  that  all  couplings  are  safe  for  use 
and  see  that  all  trips  are  properly  coupled  before  starting;  and  should  he,  at  any 
time,  see  any  material  defect  in  the  rope,  link,  hook,  or  chain,  he  shall  immediately 
remedy  such  defect,  and  if  unable  to  do  so,  he  shall  detain  the  trip  and  report  the 
matter  to  the  mine  boss. 

DUTIES  OF  CAGERS  OR  MEN  ASSIGNED  TO  THAT  POSITION. 

Rule  18. — The  eager  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when 
men  begin  to  descend  in  the  morning  and  remain  there  until  hoisting  of  coal  com- 
mences. He  shall  see  that  men  are  safely  off  the  cage  and  then  signal  the  engineer. 
He  shall  be  at  his  prober  place  at  the  time  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  aud  men 
commence  to  be  hoisted  in  the  evening,  and  shall  see  that  not  more  than  six  persons 
get  on  the  cage  at  any  one  time,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  the  cage,  he  shall  sig- 
nal the  engineer  to  hoist  them.  The  man  acting  as  eager  during  the  hoisting  of 
coal  shall  see  that  all  cars  are  safely  held  on  the  cage  by  the  catch  provided  for  that 
purpose  before  signaling  the  engineer.  He  shall  not  allow  any  tools  or  material  of 
any  kind  to  be  placed  on  the  same  cage  with  men  or  boys,  nor  on  the  opposite  cage 
when  men  are  being  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  or  lowered  into  it,  except  when  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.  The  men  shall  place  their 
tools  in  cars  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  car  or  cars  shall  be  hoisted  or  lowered 
before  or  after  the  men  have  been  hoisted  or  lowered.  Aud  he  shall  immediately 
inform  the  mine  boss  of  any  violation  of  this  rule.  In  signaling  the  engineer  the 
eager  shall  use  the  signals  as  directed  in  general  rule  No.  43. 

DUTIES  OF  SHOT  FIRERS. 

(The  roles  {governing  shot  flrere  apply  only  to  mines  worked  on  the  room  and  pillar  plan,  snch  as 
mines  Nos.  10  and  11,  and  do  not  apply  to  mines  worked  on  the  long-wall  plan,  snch  as  mine  No  5.) 

Rule  19, — Shot  firers  must  not  fire  any  shot  unless  coal  is  properly  out  in  accordance 
with  the  two  following  sections,  nor  unless  said  shot  is  otherwise  and  in  all  respects 
proper  and  safe : 

Section  1.  All  coal  must  be  undercut  at  least  2  feet  in  rooms,  and  no  shot  to  be 
placed  so  the  point  of  the  shot  or  any  part  of  the  powder  shall  be  more  than  4  feet 
from  the  face  or  more  than  2  feet  beyond  the  undercutting. 

Sec.  2.  All  entries  or  other  narrow  work  under  12  feet  wide  to  be  undercut  to  full 
depth  of  holes  drilled  for  blasting. 

Rule  20. — Shot  firers  must  fire  only  one  shot  at  a  time  in  any  separate  split  of  air, 
Hmd  the  following  shot  must  not  be  lit  until  the  smoke  has  cleared  away. 

Rule  21.  No  shot  to  be  fired  while  anyone  except  the  shot  firers  are  in  the  mines, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  mine  boss,  and  the  shot  firers  shall  not  enter  the 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  firing  until  all  the  men  are  out  of  the  mine. 

Rule  22. — Snot  firers  must  commence  firing  at  a  point  farthest  from  the  in-take 
air-way,  and  proceed  with  the  firing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  air 
is  traveling. 
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DUTIES  OF  TOPMEN  OR  MEN  ASSIGNED  TO  THAT  POSITION. 

Bule  2S. — He  shall  be  at  his  proper  place  in  the  nioming  from  the  time  that  p^- 
sons  begin  to  descend  into  the  mine  and  t»hall  remain  there  nntil  the  hoisting  of  coal 
begins.  He  shall  see  that  not  more  than  six  persons  get  on  the  cage  at  any  one  time, 
and  when  they  are  ready  he  will  close  the  gate  and  signal  the  engineer  to  lower  cage, 
and  he  shall  not  open  gate  nntil  cage  has  been  placed  in  position  to  receive  men. 
After  the  hoisting  of  coal  ceases  in  the  evening^  it  shall  be  his  dnty  to  be  at  his  proper 
place  until  all  the  men  are  hoisted  from  the  mine.  He  shall  see  that  men  get  safely 
off  the  cage  and  shall  then  signal  the  engineer  in  the  proper  manner.  He  shall  not 
allow  any  tools  or  material  of  any  kind  to  be  placed  on  the  same  cage  with  men  or 
boys,  n(»r  on  the  opposite  cage  when  men  are  being  lowered  into  the  mine,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  repairiug  the  shaft  or  the  machinery  therein.  The  men  shall  place 
their  tools  in  ears  provided  for  that  purpose*  which  car  or  cars  shall  be  lowered 
before  or  after  the  men  have  been  lowered.  In  signaling  the  engineer  the  topman 
shall  use  the  signals  as  directed  in  rule  No.  43. 

Rule  £4. — At  shafts  not  using  self-dumping  cages  the  topman  shall  see  that  the 
stops  for  cages  to  rest  upon  are  kept  in  g<M>d  working  order,  and  he  must  remove 
loaded  oars  carefully,  and  in  placing  empty  cars  on  cage  must  see  that  the  ear  is 
securely  held  by  the  catch  provided  for  that  purpose  before  signaling  the  engineer. 

DUTIES  OF  BNOINBERS. 

Rule  XS, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  keep  careful  watch  over  his  engine 
and  all  machinery  under  his  charge  and  see  that  the  same  is  in  proi>er  working  order 
before  attempting  to  raise  or  lower  men  or  material. 

Rule  t6. — He  shall  see  that  the  boilers  are  properly  cleaned  and  inspected  at  proper 
intervals,  and  that  the  steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  aUowed 
by  the  superintendent. 

Rule £7. — He  shall  not  allow  any  unauthorized  person  to  enter  the  engine  house; 
neither  shall  ho  allow  any  person  to  handle  or  run  the  engine  without  the  permission 
of  the  superintendent. 

Rule  28. — When  workmen  are  being  raised  or  lowered  he  shall  take  special  pre- 
cautions to  keep  the  engine  well  under  control. 

Rule  5P.— The  engineer  will  observe  and  operate  his  engine  in  accordance  with  the 
general  and  special  rules  governing  signals.    (See  General  Bule  No.  43.) 

DUTIES  OF  FIREMEN. 

Rule  SO, — Every  fireman  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  fbr  the 
generation  of  steam  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  of  the  same.  He  shall  see  that  the 
steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  limit  allowed  by  the  superintendent. 
He  shall  freauently  try  the  safety  valves  and  shall  not  increase  the  weight  on  the 
same.  He  snail  maintain  a  proper  depth  of  water  in  each  boiler,  and  if  anything 
should  happen  to  prevent  this  he  shall  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  engineer, 
and  take  such  other  action  as  may  under  the  particular  circumstances  be  neoeesary 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  preservation  of  property. 

RULES  AND  REOULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  POWDER. 

Rule  SI, — All  persons,  except  those  appointed  by  the  ooal  company  or  the  mercan- 
tile company  having  charge  of  the  powder  sales,  are  prohibitea  from  entering  the 
powder  noiise  on  any  pretense  whatever. 

Rule  5f .— The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  sny  person  while  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  in  and  around  the  powder  bouses  is  strictly  prohibited;  neither  shidl 
any  person  enter  a  powder  house  with  matches  or  other  ignitable  material  about  his 
person. 

RuU  SS, — ^No  powder  keg  shall  be  opened  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  slide  or 
lead  plug  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  to  use  a  plug  of  any 
kind  to  drive  through  the  end  or  a  powder  keg  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  same. 

Rule  S4, — It  will  be  the  duty  of  those  authorized,  wno  perform  this  work,  to  see 
that  no  person  enters  the  powder  house  while  said  work  is  in  progress,  also  to  gov- 
ern their  actions  by  the  above  regulations. 

Rule  S5, — No  lights  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  in  or  around  the  powder  house. 

Rule  S6. — No  powder  or  high  explosives  shall  be  taken  into  the  mine  by  ^ny  one 
man  in  greater  quantities  than  required  for  use  in  one  day  (unless  such  quantity  be 
5  pounds  or  less),  and  all  powder  shall  be  sent  or  carried  into  the  mine  in  metalli<f 
canisters. 

Rule  57.— Powder  must  be  kept  in  proper  air-tight  powder  cans,  and  the  eansmnst 
be  kept  in  a  close  ti^ht  locked  box,  said  box  to  be  at  least  300  feet  from  any  working 
face,  and  only  at  points  designated  by  the  mine  boss. 

Rule  S8. — Whenever  a  workman  shall  open  a  box  containingxK>wder  or  other  explo- 
sives, or  while  in  any  manner  handling  the  same,  he  shall  nret  place  his  lamp  not 
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lees  than  five  feet  from  suob  explosives  iu  sach  a  position  that  the  air  current  can 
not  convey  sparks  to  it,  and  he  shall  not  smoke  while  handling  explosives. 

GBNERAL  RULES. 

Bule  39, — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  mine,  except  employees  working 
in  that  mine,  without  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

Bule  40, — No  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into  or  loiter 
about  any  mine. 

Bmle41, — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  on  foot  to  or  from  his  work  on  any 
inclinOi  plane^  or  slope  when  other  good  roads  are  provided  for  that  purpose.  As 
each  mine  is  provided  witb  a  pass  way  around  shaft  at  the  bottom,  all  persons 
employed  in  the  mine  or  others  are  strictly  forbidden  to  cross  over  f^om  one  side  of 
the  shaft  to  the  other  side,  through  the  hoisting  compartment,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever. 

Rule  4B. — Workmen  and  all  others  are  strictly  forbidden  to  commit  any  nuisance, 
or  throw  into,  dei)08it,  or  leave  coal,  dirt,  or  stones,  or  other  rubbish  in  the  air  courses 
or  roads  so  as  to  interfere  with,  pollute,  or  hinder  the  air  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
mine. 

Bide  43,— In  all  shafts  or  slopes  where  persons,  coal,  or  material  of  any  kind  are 
hoisted  or  lowered  by  machinery  the  following  code  of  signals  shall  be  used : 

One  signal :  To  hoist  coal  or  other  material. 

One  signal :  To  stop  cage  or  car  when  in  motion. 

Two  sisals :  To  lower  cage  or  car. 

Three  signals :  That  persons  are  to  be  hoisted ;  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
signal  back  ''ready''  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal  the 
persons  will  get  on  car  or  cage,  and  when  they  are  safely  on  car  or  cage  one  signal 
shall  be  given  the  engineer  to  hoist.  After  the  hoisting  of  coal  has  ceased  in  tlie 
evening  and  the  5  o'clock  whistle  has  blown,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  the 
three  signals  for  the  first  three  cages  of  men  hoisted,  after  which  one  signal  "ready" 
will  only  be  given  for  each  cage  until  all  the  men  are  out. 

Four  signal :  That  mules  are  to  be  hoisted ;  on  hearing  which  the  engineer  will 
signal  "ready''  by  giving  one  signal.  On  hearing  the  last-named  signal  the  mule 
will  be  placed  on  the  cage,  and  when  it  is  safely  on  the  cage  one  signal  shall  be  given 
the  engineer  to  hoist. 

Five  signals:  Turn  steam  on  to  slope  or  underground  engines. 

Six  signals:  Shut  steam  oif  from  slope  or  nndergronnd  engines. 

Bule  44, — No  person  or  persons  shall  go  into  any  old  or  abandoned  part  of  the 
mine  or  into  any  other  place  which  is  not  in  actual  course  of  working  without  per- 
mission of  the  mine  boss,  nor  shall  they  travel  to  or  from  their  work  except  by  the 
traveling  ways  provided  and  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

Bule  46, — No  person  in  the  mine  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  room  or  working 

§  lace  except  the  working  place  to  which  his  duties  call  hira.  It  is  strictly  forbid- 
en  for  any  person  to  visit  a  room  or  other  working  place  except  his  own,  either 
during  the  presence  or  absence  of  its  proper  occupant.  All  boys  or  other  persons 
assigned  to  special  posts  as  trappers  or  otnerwise  must  remain  at  th^ir  posts  while 
on  dnty. 

Bule  46, — All  miners  mnst  be  in  the  mine  before  the  7  o'clock  whistle  blows  in  tlie 
morning.  Drivers  mnst  have  their  mules  out  of  the  stables  and  ready  for  work,  and 
all  other  company  men  must  be  prepared  to  start  work  when  the  whistle  blows  at 
7  o'clock. 

Bule  47. — Any  person  found  with  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  or  taking 
ornsing  tools  or  powder  belonging  to  another  without  the  owner's  consent  shall, 
for  the  first  offense,  be  fined  $2.50,  and  for  the  second  offense  he  shall  be  discharged, 
such  tines  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  and  collected  at  the  company's  office, 
and  any  person  detected  in  exchanging  checks  on  the  pit  cars  shall  be  immediately 
discharged. 

Bule  48, — Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire,  brat- 
tice, air  way,  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do  anything  by  which 
the  safety  of  the  men  or  mine  may  be  endangered  shall  be  promptly  discharged. 

BuU  49, — ^Whenever  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  to  go  into  the  "sump,"  or 
space  below  the  cage  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out, 
removing  dirt,  or  otherwise,  they  shall  first  place  a  prop  or  props  of  wood  or  iron  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the  cage  should  it  from  any  cause  be  made  to  descend,  and 
thus  secure  themselves  or  others  from  possible  danger. 

Bule  50, — ^AU  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  f^om  work  must  notify 
the  foreman  under  whom  they  work  the  day  before.  And  any  one  absent  without 
permission  will  for  the  first  offense  be  suspended  throe  days,  and  for  the  second 
offense  be  suspended  one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  be  discharged,  except  in  case 
of  sickness. 

Bule  51. — All  persons  except  those  duly  authorized  are  forbidden  to  meddle  or 
tamper  in  any  way  with  any  electric  or  signal  wire  about  the  mine. 
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Bute  5i, — No  miuer  or  other  employee  sball  be  entitled  to  receiye  hie  time  at  the 
company's  office  until  he  shall  obtain  from  the  mine  boss  a  clearance  card;  and  in 
case  of  employees  renting  a  company  bouse  a  note  must  be  obtained  from  the  super- 
intendent's  clerk  stating  amount  of  rent  due. 
Adopted  July  24, 18U7. 

William  CambroN;  Superintendent, 
Approved : 

R.  M.  McDowell, 

General  Manayer, 


OsAGB  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  KrebS;  Ind.  T. 

NOTICE. 

The  mines  in  this  district  generate  explosive  gas,  commonly  known  as  lire  damp. 
The  attention  of  all  employees  is  especially  called  to  the  company's  rules  Nos.  1.  % 
3,  4,  6,  8,  44,  45,  and  all  other  rules,  that  all  persons  in  the  mines  may  be  protected 
from  this  existing  danger. 

Wiudy  or  blown-out  shots  are  liable  to  cause  explosions,  and  in  order  to  avoid  and 

Sreveot  this  danger  all  shots  must  be  carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with  roles 
OS.  10  and  19. 

Miners  are  responsible  for  the  safe  and  secure  propping  of  the  rooms  in  which 
they  work,  and  each  must  see  that  his  working  place  is  carefully  examined  aud 
made  safe,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  from  falls  of  slate  or  coal. 

Each  employee  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of 
this  company.  He  most  strictly  observe  these  rules  and  promptly  report  to  the 
superintendent  any  infraction  or  disregard  of  the  rules  that  comes  to  his  notice. 

Note  and  observe  carefully  all  the  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  powder, 
explosive  gas,  preparation  of  shots,  and  propping,  and  otherwise  making  working 
places  safe. 
July  24, 1897. 

WiLUAM  Cameron,  Superint^denU 
K.  M.  McDowell,  General  Manager, 

Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company. 

Officere, — B.  F.  Hobart,  president,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  W.  P.  Heath,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; F.  E.  Doubleday,  general  superintendent;  William  Barrett,  assistant  super- 
intendent, St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Frank  B.  Smith,  superintendent  in  Indian  Territory. 

SIMPSON  MINE  NO.  50. 

This  mine,  as  well  as  No.  52,  is  sitaated  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railway  at  the  town  of  Cherry  vale,  the  terminus  of  the  McAles- 
ter  branch. 

This  mine  is  a  slope  driven  from  the  crop  of  the  coal  six  lifts.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  pair  of  double-geared  hoisting  engines,  with  12  by  16 
inch  cylinders.  Ventilatiou  is  had  by  two  10-foot  fans.  Abundant 
air  is  furnished  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Escapement  is 
had  by  means  of  one  of  these  ventilating  shafts,  which  is  provided 
with  a  stairway,  and  additional  escapement  is  also  had  by  way  of  No. 
52  mine,  with  which  this  mine  is  connected.  There  have  been  four 
accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  none  of  which  has  been 
fatal. 

SIMPSON  MINE  NO.  52. 

This  mine  is  about  3,000  feet  from  mine  No.  50.  The  slope  has  been 
driven  about  1,600  feet  and  has  been  connected  with  mine  N'o.  50, 
which  furnishes  the  necessary  escapement.  Ventilation  is  good  and 
am])ly  suflftcient  to  meet  the  law's  demands.  This  mine  is  equipped 
with  a  pair  of  double-geared  hoisting  engines,  supplied  with  steam 
by  two  boilers.  A  Norwalk  compressor  has  been  erected,  which  sup- 
plies the  Harrison  compressed-air  mining  msichines.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  company  to  sink  a  shaft  ahead  of  these  slopes  and  drop 
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coal  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  the  slopes,  whicli  will  give  a  large  out- 
put, the  work  at  present  being  carried  on  with  that  end  in  view. 
There  have  been  two  accidents  at  mine  No.  52  daring  the  past  year, 
neither  of  which  has  proved  fatal. 


MINE  NO.  2. 


This  mine  is  leased  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Goal  Company  from  the 
McAlester  Goal  and  Coke  Gompany,  and  is  a  slope  mine  about  2  miles 
south  of  Cherry  vale.  It  is  equipped  with  an  18  by  24  inch  single-hoist- 
ing engine  with  60-horsepower  tubular  boiler,  with  two  independent 
friction  drums,  one  of  the  drums  being  used  to  pull  coal  out  of  the  mine, 
the  other  being  used  to  pall  coal  over  the  hill  to  the  tipple,  the  tipple 
and  railroad  track  being  1,300  feet  distant  from  the  slope.  The  mine  is 
ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  with  stack  and  furnace. 

There  have  been  four  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  one 
of  which  proved  fatal. 

This  company  has  recently  erected  about  one  hundred  houses  for  the 
use  of  their  miners,  with  necessary  store  buildings,  to  which  they  have 
recently  added  a  small  ice  manufacturing  plant  and  cold  storage,  which 
add  greatl|r  to  the  comfort  of  the  camp. 

Attached  hereto  are  letters  from  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Goal  Gom- 
pany, with  statistics  of  production,  etc. : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  gOf  1898. 
Dkar  Sir:  Complying  with  your  circular  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  below  please 
find  the  information  desired  for  your  annual  report : 


Produc- 
tion. 

Tont. 

33,723 

26,313 

Nnmber 
of  men. 

Mine  No  50      

190 

Mine  No  52                                    

182 

Tours,  truly, 

Mr.  L.  W.  Bkyan, 

United  States  Mine  InepeotoTf  South  McAlester^  Tnd.  T, 


W.  P.  Heath,  Secretary, 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  16^  1898. 
Dear  Sir:  Youv  favor  of  the  2d  instant  was  received  by  me  on  the  6th,  but  on 
account  of  rush  in  closing  books  to  the  end  of  June  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  you 
the  information  asked  for  in  that  letter  until  to-day. 

Output,  average  number  of  men  employed^  and  days  worked  for  six  months  ended  June 

30,1898. 


Ton». 

Mine  No.  2 18t<»2 

MlneNo.50(lwomoiitIi8only) 7.040 

Mine  No.  62.. 28,056 


Total 53,748 


Average 
nnmber  of      Days 

men       '  worked, 
employed. 


61.1 
19.1 


427  I 


Yours,  truly, 

Mr.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

South  McAlester,  Ind.  T, 


W.  P.  Heath,  Secretary. 
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Following  are  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal 
Company: 

Rules  Govebnino  the  Mines  op  tub  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company  dj 

THE  Indian  Territoky. 

It  is  made  the  dnty  of  tbe  superintendent  to  see  that  each  present  employee  of  the 
company  is  famished  with  a  copy  of  these  rales,  and  that  a  copy  is  handed  to  each 
new  employee  when  engaged,  and  that  the  special  attention  of  all  employees  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  witn  these 
rules  and  be  governed  accordingly. 

Pit  or  mine  boss. — It  is  his  duty  to  make  daily  examination  of  all  working  places 
in  the  ^it  under  his  charge,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done  by  road  men  employed  in 
such  mine  when  he  is  unable  to  do  so  himself.  He  must  see  that  all  roads  are  kept 
clean  and  in  good  condition  and  doors  for  ventilation  are  kept  in  good  order,  so  that 
a  proper  circulation  of  air  will  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  the  mine;  also  make 
daily  examination  of  all  hoisting  ropes,  chains,  and  cages,  and  all  attachments 
thereto,  and  if  any  defects  are  found  to  report  same  to  superintendent  at  once  and 
put  in  order  and  safe  condition.  He  is  to  have  charge  of  the  mine  underground, 
including  top  men  and  engineer,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superintendent.  It  is 
his  imperative  duty  to  qee  that  all  these  rules  are  enforced,  and  all  employees  in  or 
about  the  mine  are  subject  to  his  orders. 

Engineers  or  hoiaiers  are  required  to  have  their  engine  ready  to  move  cages  at  6 
o'clock  a.  m.  and  all  men  and  mules  are  expected  to  be  in  the  mines  before  7  o'clock. 
The  hoisting  and  hauling  must  begin  promptly  on  the  sounding  of  the  7  o'clock 
whistle.  They  must  at  all  times  when  on  duty  be  where  they  can  hear  the  signal 
gong  to  stop  and  start  machinery  and  give  it  immediate  attention.  They  are  required 
to  see  that  their  machinery,  boilers,  and  pipes  are  kept  in  proper  condition,  and 
their  boilers  cleaned  out  as  often  as  once  every  two  weeks,  or  at  shorter  intervals  if 
found  necessary,  and  at  all  times  know  that  they  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  water 
in  their  boilers.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  cold  weather  to  guard  against  the 
freezing  of  pipes.    All  pipes  must  be  properly  drained  and  protected. 

IVeighmen, — They  are  required  to  correctly  weigh  the  coal  mined.  They  will  see 
that  tbe  top  house  is  kept  clean,  and  will  make  such  reports  for  general  office  and 
local  office  as  may  be  required  of  them. 

Yard  wati.— He  is  required  to  have  empty  cars  always  ready  to  run  under  the  chute 
without  delay  to  take  the  place  of  loaded  cars.  He  must  examine  all  brakes  and 
see  that  they  are  in  working  condition,  and  that  all  doors  of  box  or  stock  cars  are 
closed  and  proper! v  fastened  before  being  allowed  to  leave  the  mine,  and  to  see  that 
all  oars  are  loaded  as  nearly  as  possible  to  capacity  weight,  and  that  all  cars  set 
under  chute  to  be  loaded  are  in  proper  condition  to  recei^ve  coal.  When  coal  cars 
are  found  damaged  by  holes  in  floors  or  sides  boards  mast  be  securely  nailed  over 
snch  places  to  prevent  loss  of  ooal  in  transit.  He  will  be  subject  to  weigbman's 
orders. 

Boad  men  are  required  to  keep  all  roads  and  entries  in  proper  and  safe  condition, 
take  down  any  loose  rock  found,  and  make  such  places  absolutely  safe  by  timbering, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  permit  any  men  or  mules  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  any 
entry  or  working  place  considered  nnsafe.  They  are  required  to  examine  carefully 
all  main  and  cross  entries  and  see  that  they  are  in  safe  condition.  They  will  also 
examine  carefully  all  track  in  main  and  cross  entries  and  see  that  the  same  is  kept 
in  good  repair.    They  will  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  pit  boss. 

Top  men  or  dumpers  and  gripman  on  top. — The  duty  of  the  gripinan  on  top  is  to 
couple  the  empty  oars  (after  being  damped)  on  to  the  rope  and  send  same  down  the 
slope  into  the  mine.  He  must  exercise  great  care  in  attaching  the  grip  to  the  rope 
and  know  that  it  is  properlv  adjusted  to  the  rope  and  firmly  gripped  to  it  before 
permitting  the  car  to  leave  tne  top.  Top  men  must  receive  the  coal  at  the  top  land- 
ing and  dump  the  same  without  delay.  They  will  assist  the  weighman  in  keeping 
the  top  house  clean  and  be  subject  to  his  orders. 

Drivers. — ^They  are  required  to  have  their  mules  properly  cleaned  and  harnessed 
ready  for  work  on  blowing  of  the  whistle  at  7  a.  m.  Any  driver  who  does  not  give 
his  mule  proper  attention  and  good  treatment,  or  who  is  known  to  abuse,  mistreat, 
or  injure  his  mules  in  any  way  shall  be  discharged.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
drivers  to  bring  in  props  and  timbers  promptly  wnenever  requested  to  do  so  by  any 
miners  working  in  rooms,  entries,  or  on  pillars  from  which  coal  is  being  handled. 
Any  violation  of  this  rule  shall  subject  the  driver  to  immediate  dismissal.  Driyers 
shall  pull  the  empty  cars  to  the  face  of  the  pitch  rooms.  They  are  also  required  to 
report  all  unsafe  and  dangerons  places  in  tne  mine  they  find,  as  well  as  any  unsafB 
track,  and  are  forbidden  to  go  into  or  drive  over  any  track  or  through  any  place 
they  consider  unsafe. 
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Shot  ^rei*«.— Miners  are  strictly  forbidden  to  fire  sbots;  shot  firers  shall  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Unless  otherwise  designated,  the  time  for  firing  shots 
shall  be  12  o'clook  noon  when  half  time  is  being  worked,  and  5  oV'lock  evening  when 
mine  is  working  three-fourths  or  full  time.  Any  miners  or  employee  detected  in 
breaking  this  rule  shall  have  his  tarn  stopped  and  shall  be  suspended  for  one  week 
for  the  first  offense  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be  discharged. 

Shot  firers  must  not  fire  any  shots  unless  coal  is  cut  as  specified  in  instructions  to 
miners  in  these  rules  and  the  shot  is  otherwise  considered  proper  and  safe.  Only 
one  shot  shall  be  fired  at  a  time  in  any  separate  split  of  air,  and  the  following  shot 
not  to  be  lit  until  the  smoke  is  cleared  away.  No  shot  shall  be  fired  while  anyone 
except  the  shot  firer  is  in  the  mine,  and  he  shall  not  enter  the  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  firing  until  all  the  men  are  out  of  the  mine. 

Gripman  in  mtii«.— His  duty  is  to  couple  the  car  of  coal  to  the  hoisting  rope  at  each 
entry  or  lift,  to  send  same  to  the  top  for  dumping.  He  must  exercise  the  greatest  care 
in  attaching  the  grip  to  the  rope  and  know  that  it  is  properly  adjusted  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  hoisting  rope  before  permitting  it  to  start  the  loaded  car  up  the 
slope,  and  give  signals  tor  stopping  and  starting  the  rope  haulage  in  slope. 

MUiers, — All  miners  must  be  m  the  mines  before  the  whistle  blows  at  7  a  m.  All  coal 
must  be  undercut  2  feet  in  rooms,  or  sheared  on  the  rib,  or  cut  in  center  to  a  denth 
of  4  feet  the  full  thickness  of  the  seam  or  vein  of  coal,  and  no  shot  be  placed  so  tnat 
the  point  of  the  shot  or  any  part  of  the  powder  shall  be  more  than  4  feet  from  the  face 
or  more  than  2  feet  beyond  the  undercutting.  All  entries  or  narrow  work  under  12 
feet  wide  to  be  undercut,  sheared,  or  cot  the  full  depth  of  holes  drilled  for  blasting. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  miner  to  keep  his  room  or  working  place  well  propped, 
in  good  order  and  repair,  and  perfectly  safe  in  every  way.  He  is  hereby  forbidden 
to  continue  at  work  in  any  place  found  unsafe  until  the  same  is  made  safe.  Any 
miner  who  shall  willfully  and  negligently  or  carelessly  suffer  his  room  to  get  out  of 
order  and  repair  shall,  upon  request,  put  same  iromediat'Cly  in  repair,  and  in  event  of 
his  failure  to  do  so  when  ordered  the  company  will  do  the  work  required  and  charge 
the  cost  of  same  to  the  miner. 

Care  must  bo  taken  in  loading  mine  cars  to  prevent  loss  to  both  miners  and  the 
company  by  coal  falling  off"  and  causing  wreck  on  slope. 

Miners  must  remove  all  slate  from  their  coal  while  loading  it  into  their  cars.  Any 
miner  sending  out  slate  in  his  coal  cars  shall,  for  the  first  off'ense,  be  docked,  for  the 
second  be  suspended  for  one  week,  for  the  third  be  discharged.  Miners  most  run 
their  loaded  cars  down  their  rooms  to  the  parting,  but  not  out  on  the  entry. 

Miners  driving  entries  must  have  roadway  brushed  5  feet  from  rail;  ties  shall  be 
2^  feet  apart  in  roadway,  and  sunk  on  upper  side  before  roadway  is  measured. 

GENERAL  BULBS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  working  in  the  mine  who  discovers  any  place  that  is 
unsafe  to  at  once  notify  the  pit  boss  or  road  man,  that  the  same  may  be  put  in 
proper  condition.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  employees  will  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  this  requirement,  as  it  is  the  effort  of  this  company  to  have  the  safety  of  the 
men  considered  before  anything  else. 

Any  miner  or  employee  who  shall  intentionally  damage  any  signal  bell  or  wire, 
safety  lamp,  brattice,  airway  or  door,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  do 
anything  by  which  the  safety  of  the  men  may  be  endangered  shall  be  promptly 
discharged. 

All  persons  employed  in  the  mines  are  strictly  forbidden  to  ride  up  and  down  the 
slopes,  and  all  meu  that  may  require  to  leave  the  mine  while  hoisting  is  bein)(  done 
mnst  travel  out  the  man  ways. 

All  employees  who  desire  to  absent  themselves  from  work  mnst  notify  the  foreman 
under  whom  they  work  the  day  before.  Any  one  absent  without  permission  will, 
for  the  first  offense,  be  suspended  three  days,  and  for  the  second  off'ense  be  sus- 
pended one  week,  and  for  the  third  off'ense  be  discharged.  All  miners  absenting 
themselves  three  consecutive  days  without  permission  will  be  considered  as  having 
left  the  employ  of  the  company,'and  their  places  will  be  assigned  to  others. 

No  miner  who  has  left  the  employ  of  the  company  or  who  has  been  discharged  from 
the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  any  pay  or  money  due  him  until  he  shall  have  put  his 
room  in  working  order,  as  required  by  the  company.  All  miners  leaving  said  employ- 
ment will  be  required  to  secure  the  certificate  of  the  pit  boss  that  they  have  complied 
with  this  rule  before  final  payment  or  settlement  shall  be  made. 

Any  tenant  of  the  company  will  be  charged  tor  any  damage  done  to  the  house  he 
occupied;  and  upon  leaving  its  service,  whether  volnntarily  or  by  discharge,  will 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  him  until  he  shall  have  vacated 
the  premises  occupied  by  him  and  presented  the  keys  of  the  same  at  the  office  and 
the  house  has  been  examined  and  the  amount  of  damages,  if  any,  deducted  from  his 
wagea. 
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No  person  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  employer's  just  right  of  employ- 
ing, retaining,  or  discharging  any  person  or  persons  whom  the  saperintendent  or 
mine  boss  having  charge  of  the  mine  may  consider  proper,  or  to  interfere  in  any 
wav,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  with  the  right  of  any  employee  to  work  in  any  way 
and  upon  any  terms  and  with  whom  he  may  think  proper  and  beet,  under  penalty  of 
being  discharged. 

Anyone  detected  violating  any  of  the  above  rules  for  which  no  penalty  is  named 
will  for  the  first  offense  be  suspeuded  three  days,  for  the  second  offense  will  be  sus- 
pended one  week,  and  for  the  third  offense  will  be  discharged. 

Entering  the  employment  of  the  company  is  understood  to  be  an  acceptance  of  the 
foregoing  rules. 

B.  F.  Ho  BART,  President, 

McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

This  company  operated  a  mine  which  is  now  described  under  the 
head  of  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Cojil  Company  Mine  No.  2.  This  mine 
has  been  leased  by  the  McAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Company  to  the  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  Coal  Company. 

There  were  no  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  while 
under  the  management  of  the  McAlester  Coal  arid  Coke  Company. 

Appended  hereto  is  a  letter  giving  the  output  of  this  mine. 

Kbkbs,  Ind.  T.,  December  SO,  1897. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  report  the  ontput  of  our  Mino  No.  2  for  the  six  months  ended 
December,  1897,  as  follows : 


iTnly 

AusTiiit. . . . 
September 
October... 
November. 
Deoembcr . 


Lmnp. 


Tom. 

880 
3,788 
8,923 
3,811 
3,112 

667 


ERg. 


Tons. 
71 
129 
176 
104 
523 
454 


Mine  I 
rnn. 

Tont. 
102 
97 
539 
240 
144 


Nut. 


Ton». 
28 
97 
831 
271 
807 
76 


Slock. 


Tons. 

558 
2,352 
2,610 
2,364 
1,887 

961 


Men. 


53 
112 
120 
114 
105 


Dnys 
worked. 


2S 

1,1 


On  the  11th  of  December  we  leased  onr  mine  to  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Com- 
pany, hence  we  only  can  report  ontput  np  to  and  including  the  lltb  instant,  the 
Kansas  and  Texas  CoiJ  Company  handling  all  the  output  f^om  that  thne  on. 
Yours,  truly, 

McAlkstrr  Coal  and  Coke  Compant, 
CiiAS.  Imins,- Cashier. 
Hon.  L.  W.  Bryan, 

United  States  Mine  Inspector j  South  MoAlester,  Ind.  T. 

MiLBY  &  Dow  Coal  Company. 

Officers. — Andrew  Dow,  president  and  general  manager;  C.  H.  Milby,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

This  company  operates  a  slope  mine  on  Brushy  Creek,  between  Harts- 
home  and  Alderson,  and  is  operated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  The  subjoined  letter  from  Mr.  Ludlow  gives  briefly  the  progress 
made  by  this  company  during  the  past  year.  Coal  is  aboutiS  feet  thick, 
with  a  6degree  pitch  to  the  west.  This  coal  is  a  part  of  the  well-known 
McAlester  vein.  Output  for  the  past  year,  19,800  tons.  There  has  been 
one  accident  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year,  caused  by  a  miner 
returning  to  his  work  before  the  powder  smoke  had  cleared  away,  and 
which  proved  fatal. 

Hartshorne,  Ind.  T.,  July  16, 1898. 

Dear  Sir:  The  tonnage  fifom  the  Milby  &  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Company's  mine 
for  tlie  six  months  ended  June  30, 1898,  amounts  to  9,371.11  tons. 
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The  Milhy  &  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Company  have  been  operating  a  slope  during 
the  last  year  at  their  mine  located  aboat  3  miles  west  of  Hartshome,  on  the 
McAloster  or  Alderson  vein.  They  have  now  completed  a  shal't  214  feet  to  the  coal, 
at  a  distance  of  1,500  feet  from  the  ontcrop,  and  expect  to  have  their  slope  and  shaft 
connected  early  in  October.  They  have  erected  a  tipple,  with  self-dumping  cages 
and  a  pair  of  18  by  32  Litchfield  engines,  and  hy  the  1st  of  Angnst  they  expect  to 
be  in  shape  to  commence  quite  heavy  shipments. 

Yours,  truly,  Edwin  Ludlow, 

ConsvlUng  Engineer, 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  Mine  Inepedor^  South  McAlesteTf  Ind.  T. 

P.  S.— Milby  &,  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  slope  9,  March  27  to  December 
31,  1897:  Output,  10,429.17  tons. 

Cavanal  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

Very  sliglit  changes  have  taken  place  in  tlie  workings  of  this  mine 
dnriiig  the  past  year.  The  mine  is  located  on  Cavanal  Mountain,  about 
3J  miles  east  of  Poteau,  on  the  St.  Lonis  and  San  Francisco  Eailway. 
The  company  owns  a  branch  track  from  the  foregoing  railroad  to  the 
mine.  During  the  past  six  months  of  the  year  just  ending  very  little 
has  been  done.  An  electric  plant  was  put  in  and  eight  mining  ma- 
chines put  in  operation,  and  ventilating  fans  were  connected  with  the 
dynamos.  Owing,  however,  to  financial  difficulties,  the  electric  machines 
were  taken  away  by  the  company  furnishing  them.  The  property  of 
this  company  was  recently  attached  by  creditors,  which  caused  a  stop- 
page of  the  prodpction.  Eeorganization  is  now  taking  place,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  mine  will  soon  be  in  successful  operation.  There 
were  no  accidents  at  this  mine  during  the  past  year. 

Kiov^TA  Coal  Company. 

Officers, — H.  L.  S.  Kniffin,  president  and  treasurer;  W.  A.  Harford,  secretary  and 
auditor;  J.  P.  Watkins,  vice-president  and  secretary. 

This  company  has  been  operating  the  mines  at  Savanna  and  Fairview 
which  have  been  previously  reported  under  the  head  of  Savanna  Coal 
Mining  and  Trading  Company,  the  Kiowa  Coal  and  Mercantile  Com- 
pany,  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Mercantile  Company,  the  Tebo  Coal  and 
Mercantile  Company,  and  the  A.  PeckanpaugU  Mine.  Owing  to  the 
very  steep  pitch  of  the  coal  in  these  mines  the  production  of  coal  is 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  I  have  notified  this  company  that  a 
manway  must  be  completed  speedily  at  Fairview. 

The  following  letters  will  give  a  r^sum^  of  the  progress  of  this  com- 
pany during  the  past  year: 

Savanna,  Ind.  T.,  July  $8, 1898, 
Drar  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inqniry  of  recent  date  regarding  the  several  mines 
operate  by  this  company,  beg  to  state  that  we  are  operating  bnt  three  out  of  the 
five  slopes  with  which  we  began  operations  here  last  December.  Owing  to  the  close 
proximity  of  two  slopes  sunk  close  to  the  two  main  ones  they  have  been  abandoned 
for  hoisting  purposes  and  have  been  converted  into  manways,  by  which  men  enter 
the  mine  and  come  out  while  coal  is  being  hoisted. 

Both  of  these  slopes  are  being  worked  on  the  first  lift  and  coal  is  being  taken  from 
both  sides  of  the  slope.  The  one  is  212  feet  deep,  and  the  other  240  feet  to  the  first 
lift;  all  are  well  ventilated,  have  no  gas,  and  are  in  good  condition.  The  one  makes 
some  water,  Jnst  enough  to  keep  down  the  dust,  and  the  other  we  bail  out  once  a 
week.  Coal  is  being  pushed  to  the  slope  by  men  in  the  one  mine,  and  are  working 
mules  in  the  other  one,  the  entry  of  which  is  driven  1,000  feet  west  of  the  slope. 
The  roof  is  good  and  firm. 
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Mine  No.  5,  or  better  known  as  "  Fairview,"  is  in  a  good  condition.  The  slope  is 
double,  and  coal  is  being  hoisted  by  two  cages;  it  is  325  feet  to  tbe  second  lift, 
which  is  the  only  lift  being  worked.  Tlie  entries  are  driven  with  air  conrse  and  are 
a  distance  of  800  feet  each  way  ft'om  the  slope,  and  entries  are  in  a  good  and  safe 
condition,  well  ventilated  and  makes  little  water. 

No  accidents  worth  reporting  have  occurred  during  the  period  this  company  oper- 
ated these  mines. 
Respectfully, 

W.  L.  Smith,  Supetiniendent. 
L.  W.  Bryan,  Esq., 

United  States  mine  inspector,  South  MoAlester,  Ind,  T, 

Statement  of  output 


Jaonary . 
Febroary 
^(»rch... 
April.... 

M»y 

Jane 


Lump. 


Tons. 

8a0.35 
1,576.7 
1,519.4 
1,«27.45 
1,0».S 
1,187.4 


7,779.4 


Minenm. 


Tons, 


20.55 
261.8 
713.05 


1,002.3 


Nnt. 


Tons. 
100 
238.15 
214.6 
390 
270 
60 


1,272.75 


Nut  asd 
Black. 


Tons. 
820.46 
349.7 
497.6 
743.16 
464 
70.86 


2,954.16 


Average  number  of  employees,  96. 

MoAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Company. 

Officers. — James  Degnan,  president;  James  McConnell,  general  manager. 

This  mine  is  located  in  the  town  of  Wilburton.  The  coal  is  in  two 
veins,  separated  by  a  strata  of  50  feet,  tbe  lower  vein  being  about  5 
feet  tbick  with  a  dip  of  18  degrees,  the  upper  vein  being  the  same  dip 
and  about  4  feet  6  inches  thick.  The  lower  vein  is  sunk  down  by  a 
slope  two  lifts  or  about  600  feet,  the  upper  lifts  being  pretty  well  worked 
out.  In  the  upper  vein  a  slope  is  sunk  about  800  feet  or  three  lifts, 
entries  being  turned  off  the  slope.  Air  courses  are  driven  in  the  lower 
vein  on  each  side  of  the  slope,  and  parallel  thereto,  with  all  proper  con- 
nections and  break  throughs.  In  the  upper  vein  a  single  air  course 
runs  parallel  to  the  slope  with  proper  connection.  There  are  four  air 
shafts,  or  two  to  each  vein,  and  ventilation  is  had  by  furnace,  and  proper 
escapements  are  in  use  and  being  driven.  Hoisting  is  done  from  the 
lower  vein  by  means  of  14  by  20  single  engine,  built  by  Pulton  Iron- 
works Company.  For  the  upper  vein  a  small  portable  engine  is  used. 
Steam  is  furnished  by  two  boilers.  A  switch  with  proper  storage  tracks 
is  built  to  the  main  line  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway. 
Output  for  the  past  year  was  16,170  tons.  There  was  no  accident  during 
the  year. 

SAMPLE'S  MINE. 

This  mine,  which  is  located  near  McAlester,  Ind.  T.,  has  been  con- 
siderably extended  during  the  past  year.  The  plane  has  been  driven 
up  hill  a  considerable  distance,  rooms  being  turned  off  at  right  angles. 
A  dummy  car  is  used  for  conveying  coal  by  gravity,  the  loaded  cars 
pulling  up  the  empty  ones.  The  output  of  coal  for  the  past  year  was 
6,000  tons,  which  product  was  hanled  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railway  at  McAlester.  Coal  is  about  4  feet  thick.  Ventilation 
by  air  shaft  and  furnaces.  Equipment  is  single  Ledgerwood  engine 
and  boiler.    No  accidents  during  the  past  year. 
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Ola  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

O.  E.  Woods,  general  manager. 

This  concern,  which  was  known  and  reported  as  Wilburton  Coal 
Company  in  my  last  report,  is  located  about  2  miles  east  of  Wilbur- 
ton,  at  a  spur  known  as  Ola  Spur.  There  are  two  veins  of  coal  at  this 
point  separated  by  about  50  feet  of  strata — the  upper  vein  being  about 
4  feet  6.  inches  thick,  with  a  dip  of  about  28  degrees,  the  lower  vein 
being  the  same  dip  and  about  5  feet  thick. 

At  about  900  feet  south  from  the  main  line  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf  Itailway  a  slope  called  Mine  No.  1  has  been  sunk  in  the  lower 
vein  about  400  feet,  and  a  slope  has  just  been  commenced  in  the 
upper  vein  directly  over  tl^  first-named  slope  in  the  lower  vein. 
From  the  face  of  the  slope  in  the  lower  vein  entries  have  been 
turned,  one  to  the  east  about  1,200  feet  in  length,  and  one  to  the  west 
about  600  feet  in  length;  the  first-named  entry  intersecting  at  right 
angles  another  slope  hereafter  described,  thus  providing  escapement 
for  the  slope  first  named.  Air  courses  have  been  driven  on  each  side 
of  slope  in  Mine  No.  1,  with  proper  break  throughs,  and  ventilation  is 
had  by  a  12-foot  fan  driven  by  an  8  by  12  Erie  City  engine,  which  is 
located  at  the  mouth  of  an  air  shaft,  which  shaft  is  immediately  over 
the  east  air  course  parallel  with  the  slope.  Hoisting  is  done  from  the 
lower  vein  of  Mine  No.  1  by  means  of  a  50-horsei)ower  engine,  geared 
to  a  6-foot  drum,  and  furnished  with  steam  by  a  pair  of  boilers,  the 
same  boilers  supplying  steam  to  a  pair  of  upright,  double  engines  for 
hoisting  coal  from  the  upper  vein. 

Slope  Mine  No.  2  is  being  driven  by  the  above  company  in  the  lower 
vein,  some  1,400  feet  east  of  Mine  No.  1.  This  slope  is  down  about  250 
feet.  One  air  course  is  driven  parallel  with  slope,  with  proper  connec- 
tions and  breakthroughs.  Eooms  are  turned  off  of  the  slope,  and  this 
slope  intersects  the  east  entry  of  Mine  No.  1,  heretofore  described,  thus 
furnishing  escapement  for  each  mine.  Ventilation  at  present  is  had  by 
means  of  a  furnace  and  air  shaft.  Hoisting  is  done  by  a  Lidgerwood 
single  engine,  7  by  10,  with  upright  boiler.  A  track  has  been  laid  from 
the  main  line  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway,  passing  No. 
1  Mine,  at  which  point  a  small  tipple  has  been  erected.  About  a  mile 
farther  east  another  opening  has  been  made,  sufficient  to  show  the 
character  of  the  coal.  Output  of  these  mines  was  about  8,740  tons  for 
the  past  year.  Two  accidents  have  occurred,  neither  of  which  proved 
fatal. 

Wilburton  Coal,  and  Mining  Company. 

Officers, —WiWiBm  Busby,  president;  James  EUiott,  secretary  and  treasurer;  M.  J. 

Smith,  superinteudeut. 

This  concern  is  located  on  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway, 
1  mile  east  of  Wilburton.  The  coal  at  this  point  is  in  two  veins,  sepa- 
rated by  about  60  feet  of  strata,  the  upper  vein  about  4J  feet  thick  with 
a  dip  of  about  25  degrees,  the  lower  vein  about  5  feet  thick  with  a  dip 
same  as  the  upper  one.  At  about  a  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Wilburton 
two  slopes  have  been  sunk,  the  one  directly  over  the  other.  The  slope 
in  the  upper  vein  has  been  sunk  about  240  feet  and  the  lower  one  about 
260  feet.  No  entries  have  yet  been  turned.  Air  courses  are  driven  in 
each  vein  parallel  with  the  slope,  one  air  course  on  each  side,  proper 
breakthroughs  and  connections  being  made.  Escapements  are  being 
driven  for  each  slope,  the  mouth  of  which  when  finished  will  be  not 
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less  than  200  feet  from  the  mouth  of  eacli  slope.  Yeutilation  will  be 
had  by  the  use  of  fans  in  ventilating  shafts,  one  for  each  opening  as 
above,  but  at  present  air  for  sinking  purposes  is  flirnished  by  furnaces 
and  stacks.  One  double  Lidgerwood  hoisting  engine,  8  by  10,  operates 
both  of  the  above  slopes,  the  pit  cars  alternating  in  the  two  slopes  men- 
tioned, the  coal  being  dumped  over  a  permanant  tipple  which  has  been 
erected  to  accommodate  both  of  the  openings,  which  are  known  as  Nos. 
1  and  2.  A  track  is  built  from  the  main  line  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf  liailway  3,200  feet  in  length,  with  necessary  storage  tracks  to 
accommodate  the  output.  Eailroad  scales  have  been  put  in  and  houses 
built,  and  other  necessary  improvements  have  been  made. 

Another  opening,  known  as  Mine  No.  3,  has  been  made  in  the  lower 
vein  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes,  close  to  the 
railroad  depot  at  Wilburton.  This  slope  has  been  driven  down  210  feet, 
air  shaft  sunk,  and  stack  built  for  ventilating  purposes.  A  pair  of  double 
Lidgerwood  engines,  8  by  10,  with  appropriate  boiler,  is  used  for  hoist- 
ing purposes,  the  coal  being  hauled  by  wagons  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Choctiiw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway.  Everything  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  the  United  States  law  will  be  provided  as  the  work  proceeds. 
There  have  been  no  accidents  at  any  of  the  above  mines  during  the  past 
year. 

Perry  Brothers,  Ooalgate,  Ind.  T. 

This  mine  has  been  operated  to  a  very  slight  extent  during  the  past 
year,  and  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  last  reported.  Output  for 
the  past  year,  2,631  tons.    No  accidents. 

D.  Edwards  &  Son,  MoAlester,  Ind.  T. 

This  firm  operates  two  slopes,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  apart,  driven 
into  a  4-foot  vein  of  coal  with  a  dip  of  30  degrees  to  the  southeast. 
There  are  two  lifts  to  Slope  No,  1.  Escapement  is  had  by  entry  driven 
from  Slope  No.  1  to  Slope  No.  2.  Hoisting  is  done  by  a  pair  of  small 
double  engines  furnished  with  steam  by  an  upright  boiler.  Ventilation 
is  had  by  furnace.  During  the  past  year  the  slopes  have  been  driven 
down  some  distance  and  escapement  driven.  Goal  is  4  feet  thick  and 
is  on  the  McAlester  vein.  Output  for  the  year,  2,333  tons.  One  acci- 
dent to  report,  which  proved  fatal. 

FoLSOM  Goal  Co^ipant. 

This  concern,  which  is  owned  by  J.  B.  McDougal,  Goalgate,  Ind.  T., 
has  been  operated  very  little.    Output,  1,452  tons.    No  accidents. 

Western  Goal  and  MiNiNa  Gompany. 

This  company  has  done  a  small  amount  of  stripping  at  Bull  Greek, 
near  luola,  Ind.  T.    Output  for  the  year,  1,425  tons.    No  accidents. 

Savanna  Goal,  Mining  and  Trading  Gompany. 

This  company  only  operated  to  a  small  extent  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  past  year.  The  plant  of  this  company  is  now  operated 
by  the  Kiowa  Goal  Company,  under  which  head  the  output  of  the  last 
six  months  is  included.    Output,  969  tons.    No  accidents. 
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Hailey  Mining  Company. 

D.  M.  Hailey,  owuer. 

Mr.  Hailey  is  having  a  slope  driven  three  lifts  by  contract  with  Hal- 
stead  &  Oorley,  and  is  preparing  for  a  considerable  output  this  fall 
and  winter.  Mr.  James  Elliott,  of  Krebs,  will  be  general  manager  of 
this  work.  The  mine  is  located  on  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf 
Eaiiway,  about  1|  miles  west  of  Hartshorne,  Ind.  T.  Coal  is  4  feet 
thick,  is  on  the  Hartshorne  vein,  and  is  about  the  same  pitch  as  the 
Krebs  and  Alderson  coal.  This  mine  will  be  well  equipped  and  is 
expected  to  produce  considerable  coal.  Ko  output  to  date  and  no  acci- 
dents to  report. 

Coke  Plants. 

The  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company  have  had  80  ovens  in  operation 
during  the  past  year,  the  production  being  18,490.40  tons,  all  of  which 
wfts  72-hour  washed  coke. 

The  Choctaw  Coke  Company,  Alderson,  have  50  ovens  in  operation, 
as  well  as  a  coal  washer.  Employment  is  given  to  34  men,  and  the 
output  for  the  past  year  was  16,320  tons. 

Statement  ehotving  output  of  coal  and  average  number  of  men  employed  for  the  years  ended 
June  30, 1894,  1S95,  1896, 1897,  and  1898. 


Names  of  companies. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897 
Tons. 

1898 

Tons. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Men. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Choctaw,  Oklahomaand  Gulf 
Rwy  Co . 

383,616 

261,596 
133, 480 
22Q,  523 

932 

847 
435 
896 

397,186 

822,872 

166,963 

237.604 

16,800 

1,011 

800 
416 
800 
100 

366,009 

800,238 
176,068 
213,885 
70, 510 
38,757 

951 

788 
539 
660 
326 
116 

847,123 

883,712 
163,272 
206,288 
97,232 
62,031 

760 

738 
476 
737 
240 
119 

460,161 

352,618 
193, 201 
163,028 
143,778 
30,  609 
19.800 

19,606 
19,008 

16, 170 
6,000 
8,740 

6,575 
2,631 
2,333 
1,452 
1,426 

969 

6,000 

918 

Southwestern  Coal  and  Im- 

614 

Atoka  oCal  and  Mining  Go. . 
Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co. . . 
Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co . . 

485 
612 
324 

MoAlester  Coal  and  CokeCo.a 
Mnby  &  Dow  Coal  Co 

99 

40 

Caranal  Coal,  Coke  and  Rwy.  1 
Co 

7,989 

64 

10,000 
300 

3,000 

75 
30 

15 

23,366 
2,079 

3,600 

1,000 

300 

86 

18 

26 
12 
10 

80 

Kiowa  Coal  Co 

96 

HcAiester  Coal  and  Mineral 
Co 

300 
12,000 

10 
80 

• 

45 

^oah  Samnlm  .......-^rrTr^r  ....... 

25 

Ola  Coal  Co 

32 

Wilburtou  Coal  and  Mining  i              i 
Co 

34 

Perrv  Bros .....1 

566 
3,765 

10 
64 

6,400 
3,2M 
19,585 

21 
21 
60 

4,956 
4,100 
7,077 
16.232 

10,219 

6,600 

20 
14 
24 
45 

25 

42 

10 

D.  £dward8  Sc  Son • 

10 

Folnom  Coal  Co       - .           -  '      

10 

Western  Coal  and  Mining  Co. 

Saranna  Coal,  Mining  and 

TradingCo.* 



20,600 

22.596 

7,800 

90 
48 
60 

15 

12,630 
7,000 

40 

55 

.10 

Sundry  strip  pits,  Creek  Na- 
tion               

35 

Hailev  MininiF  Co 

Tebotoal  and  Mining  Co.b.. 
Choctaw  Coal  and  Mining  Co.& 

3.600 
2,500 

45 
10 

::*.::::i:i: :: 

* 

6,000 
3,800 

80 
18 

1,000 

6,600 

600 

10 
35 
5 

i 

A .  pAnkfl.nnnni7h  b __ 

! 

1 

TToi>|rlnf|  &,  Co  fl                            .    «. 

7,000 
4,275 

39 
76 

1 

Sundry  small  openings  and 
strip  pits  (west  of  Vinita) . . 

6,000 

100 

1 

7,400 

40 

5,000'      40 

|.... 

Total 

966,315 

3,265 

1,228,440 

3,648 

1, 235, 333 

3,696 

1,343,876 

3,470 

1, 458, 098  3.  620 

a  Now  operated  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co. 
b  Now  operated  by  the  Kiowa  Coal  Co. 
c  Abandoned. 
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Statement  of  Accidents  at  the  Indian  Terbitoby  Mines  fob 
THE  Yeab  Ended  June  30,  1898. 

On  Jaly  8,  1897,  at  Coal  gate  Mine  No.  4,  operated  by  the  South- 
western  Goal  and  Improvement  Company,  B.  D.  Cooper,  an  American 
miner,  was  canglit  by  a  trip  of  cars  coming  down  the  slope  as  he  was 
walking  np  the  slope.  It  was  not  supposed  at  the  time  that  his  injuries 
were  serious,  but  they  proved  to  be  so  and  he  died  on  the  second  day 
after  being  hurt. 

On  July  19,  at  Coalgate  Mine  No.  4,  operated  by  the  Southwestern 
Coal  and  Improvement  Company,  Peter  Williams,  an  Italian  miner,  was 
injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  which  fell  on  him  while  he  was  mining  oft  a 
shot,  injuring  him,  but  not  seriously,  about  the  lower  part  of  the  lH>dy 
and  hips. 

On  July  28,  at  Gowen  Mine  No.  2,  operated  by  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Eailway  Company,  two  men,  Joe  Condron  and  Jule 
Glory,  were  seriously  burned,  one  of  them,  Joe  Condron,  fatally.  These 
men  went  into  room  No.  4,  in  above-named  nodne  and  disregarded  tAie 
danger  marks  that  had  been  put  at  the  entrance  to  their  working  place 
by  the  fire  boss,  and  in  violation  of  this  rule  walked  over  the  mark  into 
the  gas  with  naked  lamps,  which  ignited  the  gas  and  caused  their 
injuries. 

On  August  4,  at  Hartshorne  Mine  No  1,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma,  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  Tony  Boss,  an  Italian  miner, 
was  instantly  killed,  and  his  son,  Nicholas  Boss,  seriously  injured,  by 
a  fall  of  slate  from  the  roof,  in  room  No.  47,  main  north  entry.  Tony 
Boss  was  aware  of  the  loose  piece  of  rock,  and  had  sent  his  boy  to  bor- 
row a  fijedge  to  prop  it,  and  the  boy  had  just  returned  when  the  slate 
fell,  injuring  these  parties  as  described. 

On  August  20,  at  Coalgate  Mine  !No.  5,  operated  by  the  Southwestern 
Coal  and  Improvement  Company,  J.  O.  McNeil,  an  American  miner, 
attempted  to  get  on  the  cage  while  in  motion^  and  was  caught  and 
crushed  to  death.  The  cause  of  this  accident  was  the  man's  own  rash- 
ness in  attempting  to  get  on  the  cage  while  in  motion. 

On  August  23,  at  Simpson  Mine  No.  50,  operated  by  the  Kansas  and 
Texas  Coal  Company,  James  Meyer,  a  Scotch  miner,  was  slightly  burned 
by  fire  damp.  This  man  was  driving  an  air  course  ahead  of  any  break 
throughs,  and  having  left  his  work  for  a  short  time,  returned  with  his 
naked  lamp  without  brushing  out  the  gas  as  he  should  have  done,  and 
was  consequently  injured. 

On  August  26,  at  Wilburton  Mine  No.  1,  operated  by  the  Wilburton 
Coal  and  Mining  Company,  William  Phalen,  a  German  miner,  was 
burned  by  fire  damp.  During  the  opening  up  of  new  mines,  as  this 
one  was,  especial  care  is  necessary,  but  this  man  carelessly  went  into  a 
tight  place  in  a  break  through,  where  a  small  amount  of  gas  had  accu- 
mulated.   His  injuries  were  not  of  a  very  serious  character,  however. 

On  September  23,  at  Simpson  Mine  No.  50,  operated  by  the  Kansas 
and  Texas  Coal  Company,  James  Heathcote,  an  English  miner,  was 
slightly  burned  by  fire  damp  which  had  accumulated  in  a  pot  hole  in 
the  roof.    His  injuries  were  of  slight  character. 

On  September  20,  at  Gk)wen  Mine  No.  2,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailway  Company,  John  Gasper,  Italian  coal 
miner,  and  J.  H.  Wilson,  American  coal  miner,  were  burned  by  a  shot 
blowing  through  into  a  room  adjoining  the  one  in  which  they  were 
working.  These  men  had  fired  a  shot  into  the  break  through,  which 
had  nearly  been  driven  through  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  had  gone 
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into  the  adjoining  room  for  safety,  but  had  carelessly  placed  themselves 
in  a  very  diangerons  position^  as  they  had  ample  opportunity  of  know- 
ing that  the  shot  was  liable  to  blow  throngh.  They  were  burned  some- 
what seriously,  but  both  recovered.  • 

On  September  23,  iu  Alderson  Mine  No.  7,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  Philip  Gillespie,  an  American 
driver,  was  squeezed  by  being  caught  between  a  trip  of  cars,  which  he 
was  driving,  the  mule  backing  on  him. 

On  September  27,  at  Alderson  Mine  No.  1,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  three  men  were  burned  in  room 
No.  61,  on  the  sixth  east  entry.  Their  names  were  Walter  Kendal, 
colored  miner,  Daug  White,  colored  miner,  and  John  Rocker,  colorea 
miner.  The  fire  boss  had  examined  this  room  in  the  morning,  and  had 
marked  it,  indicating  a  small  amount  of  gas.  It  is  presumed  that  these 
men  had  attempted  to  brush  out  the  ga^^,  and  in  the  attempt  had  ignited 
the  gas  by  one  of  their  lamps.  White  was  injured  fatally  and  died  on 
the  29th  of  September.  The  other  two  have  recovered.  This  mine, 
being  a  very  large  one,  the  air  has  a  long  distance  to  travel,  the  point 
at  which  this  accident  occurred  being  about  3,000  feet  from  the  mouth 
of  the  mine. 

On  28th  day  of  September,  at  Ooalgate  Mine  No.  5,  operated  by  the 
Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement  Company,  George  Gay,  an  Eng- 
lish shot  firer,  was  found  dead  in  room  No.  45  on  the  straight  north 
entry.  The  presumption  is  that  this  man  was  trying  to  fire  two  shots 
at  one  time,  which  is  in  violation  of  the  rules,  and  probably  miscalcu- 
lated the  time  necessary  for  the  shots  to  explode,  and  was  caught  and 
killed. 

On  October  8,  at  Lehigh  Mine  NTo.  5,  John  Santer,  a  German  miner, 
while  undermining  a  loose  piece  of  coal,  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  piece 
of  coal  falling  on  him  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  way. 

On  October  11,  at  Simpson  Mine  No.  50,  operated  by  the  Kansas  and 
Texas  Coal  Company,  William  Lewis,  a  Polish  miner,  was  slightly 
burned  by  igniting  a  small  amount  of  gas  which  had  accumulated  in 
his  working  place. 

On  October  13,  at  Alderson  Mine  No.  7,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  William  Jackson,  colored  miner, 
was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  shot  which  he  had  placed  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  brushing.  It  seems  evident  that  he  had  placed  this  shot  in 
such  position  that  when  passing  it  with  his  lamp  on  his  cap  it  became 
ignited  and  shot  down  upon  him,  killing  him  instantly. 

On  October  18,  at  Gowen  Mine  No.  2,  operated  by  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Kailway  Company,  two  men  were  burned  by  fire  damp. 
There  names  were  Foster  P.  Hallbert,  Indian  miner,  and  John  Lewis, 
miner.  These  men  went  into  a  room  which  was  not  being  worked  and 
ignited  the  gas.  In  going  into  this  room  they  acted  in  violation  of  the 
strict  rules  of  the  company,  and  their  injuries,  which  were  not  fatal, 
were  the  result  of  their  own  carelessness. 

On  October  18,  at  Lehigh  Mine  No.  5,  operated  by  the  Atoka  Coal 
and  Mining  Company,  Henry  Kraft  was  slightly  injured  by  fall  of  coal. 

On  October  19,  at  Edwards  &  Son's  mine,  McAlester,  Ind.  T,  Gion 
Perardia,  an  Italian  miner,  lost  his  life  by  returning  to  a  shot.  He  had 
waited  some  time^ — during  which  time  the  shot  had  hung  fire — and 
becoming  impatient  went  back  to  it,  when  it  exploded  and  his  neck  was 
broken  by  a  piece  of  coal  striking  him  or  by  the  force  of  the  shot 
driving  him  against  the  side  of  the  room. 

On  November  8,  at  Lehigh,  Ind.  T.,  No.  5,  operated  by  the  Atoka 
Ooal  and  Mining  Company,  James  Forsythe,  a  Scotch  miner,  had  his 
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leg  broken  by  fall  of  coal.  This  man  was  mining  off  a  shot,  when  a  piece 
of  coal  weighing  about  400  pounds  fell,  catching  bis  leg  near  the  foot 

On  November  24,  at  Hartsborne  Mine  No.  1,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
OklaLbma  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  John  Varatti,  an  Italian  boy 
miner  of  about  15  years  old,  had  his  leg  broken  by  fall  from  the 
roof.  This  boy  was  assisting  his  father  and  was  on  his  way  out  to  see 
the  driver  to  order  necessary  props,  and  while  standing  in  the  entry  a 
piece  of  slate  fell,  striking  him  on  the  leg. 

On  December  2,  at  Mine  No.  9,  operated  by  contract  by  John  M. 
Grady,  and  owned  by  Milby  &  Dow  Mining  Company,  W.  W.  Board- 
man,  an  American  miner,  returned  prematurely  and  in  violation  of  the 
rules  to  his  room  where  shots  has  been  fired  at  noon,  and  before  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away.  He  became  suffocated  by  the  powder  smoke 
and  was  found  dead. 

On  December  4,  at  Coalgate  Mine  No.  4,  operated  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Coal  and  Improvement  Company,  James  Reilly,  an  American  tim- 
berman,  lost  his  life  by  attempting  to  get  on  a  trip  of  cars  that  was  on 
its  way  up  the  slope.  This  man  had,  prior  to  being  a  timberman,  been 
a  rope  rider  on  this  same  slope,  and  was  used  to  riding  up  and  down  on 
the  trips  and  getting  off  and  on  while  they  were  moving  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed.  In  this  case,  as  it  was  quitting  time,  he  and  two  other  men 
were  on  their  way  out  and  were  walking  up  the  slope  when  the  trip 
passed  them.  He  attempted  to  get  on  the  trip,  missed  his  footing,  was 
caught  by  the  cars,  and  injured  so  that  he  died  in  two  hours. 

On  December  11,  in  the  morning,  a  Are  occurred  at  Hartshorne  Shaft 
No.  1,  operated  by  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,' 
in  the  seventh  north  entry  off  slope,  caused  by  a  shot  that  had  been 
fired  by  the  night  shift,  which  shot  set  fire  to  the  gas,  then  to  the  brattice 
and  the  coal.  This  fire  was  discovered  by  the  fire  boss  as  he  was  going 
his  rounds.  The  alarm  was  given  at  once,  the  place  deadhned,  and  no 
one  allowed  to  enter  the  shaft  except  those  needed  to  get  the  fire  under 
control.  Almost  all  the  men  came  to  the  shaft  by  or  before  7  o'clock 
to  go  down.  The  entries  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  were  also  marked  with 
deadlines,  beyond  which  no  one  was  expected  to  go.  About  1,800  feet 
distant  is  No.  2  slope,  which  has  at  its  mouth  the  fan  and  which  is  also 
the  escapement.  Five  men  went  down,  and  not  heeding  the  danger 
^  marks  went  into  their  working  places,  which  were  a  long  distance  from 
the  fire  and  about  1,200  feet  from  slope  No.  0,  up  which  the  air  would 
pass  from  the  place  where  the  fire  was  on  its  way  to  the  fan.  Three  of 
these  men  did  what  work  they  wanted  to  do,  came  out,  and  went  home- 
two  of  them  at  9  o'clock,  the  third  at  11  a.  m. — leaving  Luka  David  and 
John  Gurko,  both  Austrians,  in  the  mine.  These  men  had  been  told  by 
the  others  that  they  had  better  go  out,  but  said  they  would  remain  and 
put  in  another  shot.  About  6  p.  m.  the  men  who  had  come  out  during 
the  morning  went  to  the  fire  boss  and  told  him  that  these  two  men 
were  still  in  the  mine  on  the  north  side.  He  went  at  once  with  other 
men  and  found  them  on  the  No.  6  slope  dead;  but  there  was  so  much 
smoke  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  them.  Returning,  he  got  five  men 
and  returned  to  the  place  where  David  and  Gurko  had  been  working. 
They  found  the  bodies  of  the  men  about  40  feet  apart  on  the  main  No. 
6  slope,  wi  th  their  dinner  buckets  on  their  arms.  Had  these  men,  David 
and  Gurko,  not  gotten  in  the  entry  where  the  fumes  and  smoke  from 
the  fire  had  to  pass  they  would  no  doubt  have  gotten  out  all  right  as 
there  was  no  smoke  or  sulphur  in  their  working  places,  and  the  men 
who  were  working  on  the  same  entry  said  that  they  detected  no  smoke 
while  they  were  in,  except  that  from  shots  which  these  same  men  had 
fired.    These  men  lost  their  lives  by  violating  one  of  the  principal  rulea 
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of  tbe  company  and  by  disregarding  the  danger  marks,  with  whicbtbey 
could  not  help  bat  be  tamiliar;  and  they  certainly  must  have  known 
that  something  was  wrong  as  no  coal  was  being  hoisted  and  no  drivers 
in  to  supply  them  with  cars.  The  fire  was  soon  controlled  and  put  out 
and  the  mine  in  full  operation  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

On  the  morning  of  December  12^  at  Gowen  Mine  No.  2,  operated  by  the 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bail  way  Company,  a  fire  was  discovered 
near  the  toot  of  the  shaft  by  the  man  who  attended  to  the  mules  that  are 
kept  in  an  underground  stable.  He  went  down  the  shaft  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  them  Sunday  morning  and  found  a  big  fire  raging,  so  that  he 
could  not  get  near  the  stable.  He  gave  the  alarm,  the  fire  was  gotten 
under  control  and  entirely  out  by  Monday  afternoon,  but  the  mules  were 
all  dead  and  fearfully  cooked.  There  were  eighteen  of  these  mules  in 
the  mine.  New  mules  were  put  in,  the  damages  caused  by  the  fire 
repaired,  and  the  mine  in  operation  on  the  16th. 

December  13,  at  Lehigh  Mine  No.  6,  operated  by  the  Atoka  Coal  and 
Mining  Company,  William  Brecken,  an  English  timberman,  was  slightly 
injured  by  a  fall  from  the  roof  in  the  straight  south  entry,  while  tim- 
bering the  same. 

On  December  14,  at  Alderson  Mine  No.  7,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailway  Company,  Martin  Verbal,  a  Polish  miner, 
was  injured  by  a  fall  from  the  roof  while  running  the  mining  machine. 
He  was  not  seriously  injured. 

On  December  20,  at  Gowen  Mine  No.  2,  operated  by  theChoctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Bailway  Company,  Harrison  Walker,  a  colored  fireman, 
was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  that  he  was  firing.  It  seems  that 
the  wat^r  had  been  allowed  to  get  low  in  the  flues,  which  caused  one 
of  them  to  collapse.  The  fireman  had  stepped  over  to  the  engine  house 
to  inform  the  engineer  that  something  was  wrong  with  one  of  the  boilers, 
and  on  his  return  as  he  was  entering  the  door  the  boiler  exploded,  causing 
his  death. 

On  December  31,  at  Simpson  Mine  No.  50,  operated  by  the  Kansas 
and  Texas  Coal  Company,  Ned  Douthwaite,  an  English  miner,  was 
slightly  burned  by  gas.  This  man  was  opening  a  new  room,  and  while 
at  work  in  it  struck  a  gasfeeder  and  carelessly  Ugh  ted  it  with  his  lamp, 
burning  him  slightly  about  the  face. 

On  January  19, 1898,  at  Alderson  Mine  No.7,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailway  Company,  James  Dukes,  a  colored  driver, 
was  injured  by  flying  coal  from  a  trip  of  runaway  cars.  His  injuries 
were  very  slight. 

On  January  24,  at  Simpson  Mine  No.  52,  operated  by  the  Kansas 
and  Texas  Coal  Company,  Bobert  Barker,  an  English  miner,  was 
Blightly  injured  by  fall  of  rock  from  the  roof. 

On  February  2,  at  Simpson  Mine  No.  52,  operated  by  the  Kansas 
and  Texas  Coal  Company,  George  Dmmwright,  an  American  miner,  was 
injured  by  attempting  to  ride  out  on  loaded  trip  of  cars,  in  violation  of 
the  rules.  He  was  caught  between  the  top  of  the  cars  and  the  roof, 
but  was  not  seriously  injured. 

On  February  4,  at  Alderson  Mine  No.  7,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailway  Company,  John  McEwen,  a  shot  firer, 
was  iigured  by  going  back  on  a  shot.  He  had  lighted  three  shots,  and 
it  appears  that  one  of  them  hung  fire  for  some  time,  when,  becoming 
impatient,  he  went  back  to  see  why  the  shot  had  not  gone  off,  and  it 
exploded,  injuring  him  about  the  face. 

On  February  12,  at  Gowen  Mine  No.  2,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailway  Company,  Marion  Beatress,  an  Arabian 
miner,  was  fatally  burned  by  going  in  a  room  with  his  naked  lamp, 
INT  98— MIS 49 
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after  being  warned  that  the  room  was  dangerous  and  that  he  was  not 
to  go  in.  It  seems  that  a  mnle  which  he  had  been  handling  had 
gotten  away  from  him  and  ran  np  into  this  old  room.  In  going  after 
Si  he  passed  thoughtlessly  into  the  room  with  his  naked  lamp  on  his 
capy  thus  igniting  the  gas;  he  was  burned  so  severely  that  he  died  as 
above  stated. 

On  February  21,  at  Alderson  Mine  "So.  7,  operated  by  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Oulf  Biulway  Company,  George  Orowder  an  English 
shot  firer,  and  Joe  Stephenson,  an  English  shot  firer,  were  instantly 
kUled  by  an  explosion  f^om  a  windy  shot.  These  men  were  employed 
in  this  mine  as  shoe  firers  on  account  of  the  mine  generating  tire  damp 
and  producing  explosive  coal  dust,  and  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty  to 
oareftilly  examine  all  shots  before  firing  them  to  see  that  they  were 
properly  placed  and  would  not  result  in  windy  or  blownout  shots.  It 
is  the  duty  of  shot  firers,  if  shots  are  improperly  placed,  not  to  fire  them, 
but  to  report  them  to  the  mine  boss.  It  would  seem  that  these  two 
men  suspected  some  danger  from  this  shot,  as  they  had  only  ignited  one 
shot  in  tiie  room.  The  shot  when  iired  proved  to  be  a  windy  shot  and 
caused  a  terrific  explosion.  This  would  have  resulted  in  wholesale 
death  had  there  been  other  men  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 
Two  men  who  were  at  work  on  the  main  slope  were  slightly  injured. 
The  shot  tliat  caused  this  explosion  was  improperly  placed  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  fired. 

On  February  25,  at  Mine  No.  2,  operated  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas 
Goal  Company,  John  Eobus,  a  Polish  miner,  had  his  leg  broken  by  a 
fieJl  of  slate  from  the  roof.  This  foil  came  suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing, and  appears  to  have  been  purely  accidental. 

On  March  16,  at  Mine  No.  2,  operated  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal 
Company,  John  Plumb,  an  English  miner,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall 
of  about  400  pounds  of  coal,  which  fell  on  him  while  he  was  on  his  knees 
mining  off  a  shot. 

On  May  2,  at  Mine  No.  6,  operated  by  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining; 
Company,  Peter  Massnrd,  an  Italian  miner,  was  injured  by  the  fall  of 
a  piece  of  coal,  which  dislocated  his  ankle. 

On  May  11,  at  Mine  No.  2,  operated  by  the.  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal 
Company,  John  Ruschell.  a  German  miner,  was  slightly  burned  by  fire 
damp,  in  entry  No.  G,  where  a  small  amount  of  gas  had  accumulated. 

On  May  16,  at  Alderson  Mine  No,  1,  operated  by  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Eailway  Company,  Hardy  Howard,  an  American  miner, 
was  acting  as  a  driver  while  the  regular  driver  was  away.  The  tal 
chain  became  unhooked  and  he  lost  bis  balance  and  fell  un<ler  the  cars, 
dislocating  his  leg  and  kneecap  and  breaking  two  of  his  ribs. 

On  June  3,  at  Alderson  Mine  No.  l^perated  by  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Bailway  Company,  William  Percy,  a  Bcotch  miner, 
was  slightly  injured  by  a  small  piece  of  draw  slate  falling  out  of  the 
roof  without  warning. 

On  June  3,  at  Wilburton  Mine  No.  1,  operated  by  the  Ola  Coal  and 
Mining  Company,  John  Carpo,  a  Slavonic  miner,  had  his  leg  broken  by 
the  giving  away  of  props  which  he  had  placed  to  hold  pit  car  on  the 
slope,  and  which  let  the  car  back  on  him,  injuring  him  as  described. 

On  June  2,  at  Lehigh  Mine  No.  6,  operated  by  the  Atoka  Coal  and 
Mining  Company,  Daniel  Albertine,  an  Austrian  dirt  stower,  who  on 
this  occasion  was  driving  a  mnle,  struck  at  the  mule  with  a  cap  piece, 
when  the  mule  immediately  kicked  back,  knocking  his  eye  out. 

On  June  11,  at  Mine  No.  2.  operated  by  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal 
Company,  John  Ebberley,  a  German  miner,  was  injured  by  the  fedl  of  a 
piece  of  slate  from  the  roo^  known  as  a  pot  slip. 
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B^m^and  comparative  statement  of  aeoidente  far  years  ended  June  SO,  1894, 1895, 1896, 

1897,  and  1898. 

CAUSES  OF  AOCIDKNTS. 


Year  ending  Jane  80~ 


1894.       1806. 


1896. 


1887.       1898.      TotaL 


Fan  of  roof- 

Fall  of  coal 

Ezplonlon  of  fire  damp 

Bun  over  or  canght  by  pit  oar 

Betoming  to  shot 

Prilling  old  shot 

Powder  exploHion , 

Dynamite  explosion 

Accident  from  hoisting  maoMuery 

Railroad  car  door  falling •. 

Pit  car  falling  down  shaft 

Prematare  explosion  of  shot 

Falling  on  rail 

Fall  of  erosabar < 

Caught  between  e^n  and  shaft 

Caught  bv  descending  cage  or  by  ascending  cage. 

FaU  of  dtft  in  strip  pit 

F^ingofTpittop 

Fallli  g  down  slope , 

Caught  by  flying  shot 

KioKed  by  mule 

Explosion  from  windy  shot 

Snflbca ted  by  powder  Hmoke 

Snflbcated  by  smoke  from  fire 

Boiler  explosion 


ToUl. 


43 


46 


58 


66 

24 

60 

40 

7 

2 


1 


46 


61 


244 


ACCIDENTS,  BY  COMPANIES. 


Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  B.  B.  Co. . . . 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Southwentern  Coal  ana  Improvement  Co  . 

Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

Kiowa  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

MoAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Co 

Savanna  Coal  Mining  and  Trading  Co  ... . 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Coke  Co 

Cavanal  Coal,  Coke  and  Bailway  Co 

Edwards  A  Son 

McAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Co 

JenaonCoalCo 

Ola  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

MUbj  and  Dow  Co^  Co 


Total. 


43 


46 


46 


61 


118 

84 

26 

26 

28 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 


244 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS,  BY  CAUSEa 


Gaa  explosion. 
Fall  of  roof . 


Caught  by  pit  < 
Faliof  CMU  .... 


Powder  explosion 

Dynamite  explosion 

Betaming  to  shot 

Fell  from  cage 

Kicked  by  mule t 

Caught  by  ascending  cage 

Caaghtby  flying  shot 

SxpToaion  from  windy  shot .... 
Prematare  explosion  of  shot . . . 
finffooated  by  powder  smoke... 
Bnffboated  by  smoke  firom  fire  . 
Boner  explosion 


Total. 


18 


12 


17 
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R^miand  comparative  statement  of  aooident$for  yean  ending  June  SO,  1894,  etc.  — Conf  d. 
FATAL  ACCIDENTS,  BT  COHPANIBS. 


Year  ending  Jnne  30— 


18M.       1895.      1896.       1897.      1898.      ToteL 


Chootaw,  Oklahoma  and  Galf  B.  R.  Co  ... 
08ageCoal  andMiiiinff  Co 

Southwestern  Coal  and  IroproTement  Co . 

Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

MoAlester  Coal  and  Coke  Co 

Kiowa  Coal  and  Mercantile  Co 

Cbootaw  Coal  and  Mineral  Co 

McAleater  Coal  and  Mineral  Co 

KanHasand  Texaa  Coal  Co 

Milby  &  Dow  Coal  Co 

D.  £dward8  &  Son 


10 


48 
4 
9 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

1 


Total . 


13 


12 


17 


70 


Following  is  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Oongress  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  the  miners  in  the  Territories: 

An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  the  Lives  of  Miners  in  the 

Territories. 

[Pnblio  No.  166.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaenialivea  of  the  United  Statee  of  Amerioa 
in  Covgrese  aseembledf  That  in  each  orgaaized  and  unorganized  Territory  of  the 
United  States  wherein  are  located  coal  mines  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  which 
shall  be  in  excess  of  one  thousand  tons  per  annum  the  President  shall  appoint  a 
mine  inspector,  who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qnalified. 
Such  innpector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  bond  to 
the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithfol 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Src.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
section  one  of  this  act  who  is  not  either  a  practical  miner  or  mining  engineer  and 
who  has  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Territory  for  which  he 
shall  be  appointed  j  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  agent^  mauHger,  or  agent  of 
any  mine,  or  as  mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such 
Territory,  shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  under  tne  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  carefal  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory, 
and  to  report  at  least  anuually  upon  the  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Terri« 
tory,  with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  safety  of  the  miners,  the  number  of  air  or 
ventilating  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
supplied  to  the  same.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  in 
which  such  mines- are  located  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  in  the  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
properly  constructed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of 
the  governor  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said 
mine  is  unsafe,  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  furnish  and  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employees  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
furnished  as  required  in  such  notice  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  owners  or 
managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  bv  which  shafts, 
slopes,  or  outlets  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  available  to 
the  persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal  mine  to 
be  so  provided  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of  such  fact 
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and  thereupon  notice  shall  issne,  ae  provided  in  section  four  of  this  kot,  and  with  the 
same  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  tifty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty- three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  every  fifty  men  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  in  lilie  proportion  for  a  greater  number, 
which  air  shall,  by  proper  appliances  and  machinery,  be  forced  through  such  mine  to 
the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless,  and 
expel  therefrom,  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear 
of  standing  gas. 

Sec  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
after  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used  or  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  the 
same  hhall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be 
extended  to  exceed  one  year  f^om  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking  tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through 
the  same. 

Skc.  11.  That  an  approved  safety  catch  shall  be  provided  and  sufficient  cover 
overhead  on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  oi  hoisting  persons;  and  the  mine 
inspector  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  all  such  hoisting 
apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  any  mine;  and  no  father  or  other  person  shall  misrepresent 
the  age  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  tne  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miHoemeauor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Ssc.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines;  and  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  Tnat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  any  eoal 
mine  in  his  district  and  the  work  and  machinery  belonging  thereto  at  all  reasonable 
times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  of  the  mine,  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  mine  works  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and 
mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  things  connected  with  or  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially  to 
make  inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  art  are  complied  with,  and  the  owner 
or  agent  is  hereby  required  to  furnish  means  neres8ary  for  such  entry,  inspection, 
examination,  and  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  mnke  an  entry  in  the 
record  in  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  full  report  thereof  shall  l>e  ma  1e  by 
the  mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  writing  and 
made  within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  nave  occurred. 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  oumulatire  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  man- 
ager of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  of  the 
governor  of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  snoh  court  in  vacation, 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  mine  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 
supported  by  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  said  Territory  or  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  such 
mine  until  such  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  ii^ unc- 
tion no  bond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  wherever  the  term  ''owner  or  manager''  is  used  in  this  act  the  same 
shall  include  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine.  And 
in  case  of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  corporation,  the  managing 
officers  and  superintendents  and  other  managing  agents  of  such  corporation  shall 
be  personally  liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  act  for  owners  and  managers. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receive  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  when 
engaged  in  their  duties. 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provision 
by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  an<i  the  governor  of 
■och  Territory  shall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  the  said  law  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  be 
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enforced  in  snoh  orj^anized  Territory,  but  in  lien  thereof  the  statute  of  such  Teiri- 
tory  shall  be  operative  in  lien  of  this  aot. 
Approved,  March  8, 1891. 

The  act  of  Ck)ngre88  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  Jane  28^  1898,  known  as  the 
*^  Curtis  bill,"  makes  the  following  provisions  which  affect  the  coal- 
mining industry: 

Sbc.  15.  *  *  *  The  person  anthorized  by  the  tribe  or  tribes  may  exeonte  or 
deliver  to  any  such  parchaser,  without  expense  to  him,  a  deed  conveying  to  him  the 
title  to  snoh  lands  or  town  lots,  and  thereafter  the  purchase  monev  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  tribe,  and  all  snoh  moneys  shall,  when  titles  to  all  the  lots  in  the 
'  towns  belonging  to  any  tribe  have  been  thus  perfected,  be  paid  per  capita  to  the 
members  of  Uie  tribe:  Provided,  however ,  That  in  those  town  sites  designated  aud 
laid  out  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  where  coal  leases  are  now  being  operated 
and  coal  is  being  mined  there  shall  be  reserved  from  appraisement  and  sale  all  lots 
occupied  by  houses  of  miners  actually  engaged  in  mining,  and  only  while  they  are 
so  engaged,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  sufficient  amount  of  land,  to  be  determined  by 
the  appraisers,  to  furnish  homes  for  the  men  actually  engaged  in  working  for  the 
lessees  operating  said  mines,  and  a  sufficient  amount  for  all  buildings  and  machinery 
for  mining  purposes:  And  provided  furthery  That  when  the  lessees  shall  cease  to 
operate  said  mine,  then  ana  in  that  event  the  lots  of  land  so  reserved  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sbc.  16.  Tnat  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  claim,  demand,  or  receive,  for  his  own  nse.  or  for 
the  nse  of  anyone  else,  any  royalty  on  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  mineral,  or  on  any 
timber  or  lumber,  or  any  other  kind  of  property  whatsoever,  or  any  rents  on  any 
lands  or  property  belonging  to  any  one  of  said  tribes  or  nations  in  said  Territory, 
or  for  anyone  to  pay  to  any  individual  any  such  royalty  or  rents  or  any  considera- 
tion therefor  whatsoever;  and  all  royalties  and  rents  hereafter  pavable  to  the  tribe 
shall  be  paid,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong:  Provided,  That  where  any  citizen  shall  be  in  possession  of  only 
such  amount  of  agricultural  or  grazing  lands  as  would  be  his  just  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  lands  of  his  nation  or  tribe,  and  that  to  which  his  wife  and  minor  chil- 
dren are  entitled,  he  mav  continue  to  nse  the  same  or  receive  the  rents  thereon  until 
allotment  has  been  macie  to  him :  Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  impair  the  rights  of  any  member  of  a  tribe  to  dispose  of  any  timber  contained 
in  his,  her,  or  their  allotment. 

Sec.  17.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  an^  one  of  said  tribes  to 
inclose  or  in  any  manner,  by  himself  or  through  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
hold  possession  of  any  greater  amount  of  lands  or  other  property  belonging  to  any 
such  nation  or  tribe  than  that  which  would  be  his  approximate  share  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  such  nation  or  tribe  and  that  of  his  wife  and  his  minor  children  as  per 
allotmeni  herein  provided;  and  any  person  found  in  such  possession  of  lands  or  other 
property  in  excess  of  his  share  and  that  of  his  family,  as  aforesaid,  or  having  the 
same  in  any  manner  inclosed,  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sbc.  18.  That  any  person  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
sixteen  and  seventeen  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  doUars,  and  shall  stand  committed 
until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  such  commitment  not  to  exceed  one  day  for  every 
two  dollars  of  said  fine  and  costs,  and  shall  forfeit  possession  of  any  propertv  in 
question  and  each  day  on  which  such  ofi^ense  is  committed  or  continues  to  exist  shall 
be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  And  the  United  States  district  att<imeys  in  said  terri- 
tory are  required  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  said  sections  are  strictly  enforced  and 
they  shall.at  once  proceed  to  dispossess  all  persons  of  such  excessive  holdings  of  land 
and  to  prosecute  tnem  for  so  unlawfully  holding  the  same. 

If,  however,  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians  ratify  the 
agreement  known  as  the  Dawes  agreement,  then,  instead  of  the  fore- 
going, the  following  provisions  become  law: 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  coal  and  asphalt  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  shall  remain  and  be  the  common  property  of  the  members  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freednien  excepted),  so  that  each  and  every  member  shaU 
have  an  equal  and  undivided  interest  in  the  whole;  and  no  patent  provided  for  in  this 
agreement  shall  convey  any  title  thereto.  The  revenues  ft'om  coal  and  asphalt,  or  so 
much  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Indian 
blood  of  the  members  of  said  tribes.    Such  coal  and  asphalt  mines  as  aro  now  in 
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operation^  and  all  others  which  may  hereafter  be  leased  and  operated,  shall  bennder 
the  supervision  and  control  of  two  trnstees,  who  shalll>e  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choo- 
taw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Choctaw  by  blood,  whose  term  shall  be  for  fonr  years, 
and  one  on  th*i  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  who  shall 
be  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  whose  term  shall  be  for  two  years,  after  whicn  the  term 
of  appointees  shall  be  four  years.  Said  trustees,  or  either  of  them,  may,  at  any 
time,  be  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  good  cause  shown.  They 
shall  each  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  under  such  rules  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Their  salaries  shall  be  fixed 
aud  paid  by  their  respective  nations,  each  of  whom  shall  make  full  report  of  all  his 
acts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  quarterly.  All  such  acts  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  said  Secretary. 

All  coal  and  asphalt  mines  in  the  two  nations,  whether  now  developed  or  to  be 
hereafter  developed,  shall  be  operated  and  the  royalties  therefrom  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  drawn  therefrom  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  contracts  made  by  the  national  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
for  operating  coal  and  asphalt  with  any  person  or  corporation,  which  were  on  April 
twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  being  operated  in  good  faith,  are 
hereby  ratified  aud  confirmed,  aud  the  lessee  shall  have  the  right  to  renew  the  same 
wheu  they  expire,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  aet. 

All  agreements  heretofore  made  by  any  person  or  corporation  with  any  member 
or  members  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
such  member  or  members'  permission  to  operate  coal  or  asphalt,  are  hereby  declared 
-void :  Provided,  That  nothiug  herein  contained  shall  impair  the  rights  of  any  holder 
or  owner  of  a  leaNehold  interest  in  any  oil,  coal  rights,  asphalt,  or  mineral  which 
have  been  assented  to  by  act  of  Congress,  but  all  su(%  interests  shall  continue  unim* 
paired  hereby,  aud  shall  be  assured  by  new  leases  from  such  trustees  of  coal  or 
asphalt  claims  described  therein,  by  application  to  the  trustees  within  six  montha 
after  the  ratlHcation  of  this  agreement,  subject,  however,  to  payment  of  advance 
royalties  herein  provided  for. 

All  l«*ases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  the  coal  or  asphaltnm  or  other 
mineral  as  the  case  may  be  in  or  under  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  shall  be 
in  a  square  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  shall  be  for  thirty  years.  The  royalty  on  coal 
shall  be  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  on  all  coal  mined,  payable  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  next  succeeding  that  in  which  it  is  mined.  Roy- 
alty on  asphalt  shall  be  sixty  cents  per  ton,  payable  same  as  coal :  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  reduce  or  advance  royalties  on  coal  and  asphalt 
-when  he  deems  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Chootaws  and  Chickasaws  to  ao  so. 
Ko  royalties  shall  be  paid,  except  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  as  herein  prdvided. 

All  lessees  shall  pay  on  each  coal  or  asphalt  claim  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  in  advance  for  the  first  and  second  years,  two  hundred  dollars  ner  annum 
in  advance  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  eacn  succeed- 
ing year  thereafter.  All  such  payments  shall  be  treated  as  advance  royalty  on  the 
mine  or  claim  on  which  they  are  made,  and  shall  be  a  credit  as  royalty  when  eaoh  said 
mine  is  developed  and  operated  and  its  production  is  in  excess  of  such  guaranteed 
annual  advance  payments,  and  all  persons  having  coal  leases  must  pay  said  annual 
advance  payments  on  each  claim  whether  developed  or  undeveloped:  Proi^ded,  h4nD» 
ever,  That  should  any  lessee  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  advanced  annual  royalty 
for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same  becomes  due  and  payable  on  any  lease, 
the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall  become  null  and  void,  and  the  royalties  paia 
in  advance  thereon  shall  then  become  and  be  the  money  and  property  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations. 

In  surface,  the  use  of  which  is  reserved  to  present  coal  operators,  shall  be  Included 
ench  lots  in  towns  as  are  occupied  by  lessees'  houses,  either  occu]»ied  by  said  lessees' 
employees  or  as  offices  or  warehouses :  Provided,  however.  That  m  those  town  sites 
designated  and  laid  out  under  the  provision  of  this  agreement,  where  coal  leases  are 
DOW  being  operated  and  coal  is  being  mined,  there  shall  be  reserved  from  appraise- 
ment and  sale  all  lots  occupied  by  houses  of  miners  actually  engaged  in  mining,  and 
only  while  they  are  so  engaged,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  suffident  amount  ofland, 
to  be  determined  by  the  town-site  board  of  appraisers,  to  furnish  homes  for  the  men 
actually  engaged  in  working  for  the  lessees  operating  said  mines,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  for  all  buildings  and  machinery  for  mining  purposes:  And  provided  further. 
That  when  the  lessees  shall  cease  to  operate  said  mines,  then,  and  In  that  event,  the 
lots  of  land  so  reserved  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  coal  tmstees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

That  whenever  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  shall  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  then  the  fund  arising  from  such  royalties 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  equal  benefit  of  their  members  (freedmen  excepted)  in 
saeh  manner  as  the  tribes  may  direct. 
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It  is  fkirther  agreed  that  the  United  States  courts  now  existing  or  that  may  here- 
after hv)  created  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have  exolasiye  Jonsdiotion  of  all  con- 
troversies growing  oat  of  the  titles,  ownership,  oconpation,  possession,  or  use  of 
real  estate,  coal,  and  asphidt  in  the  territory  oocapied  oy  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes,  and  of  all  persons  charged  with  homicide,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and 
embracery,  breaches  or  distnrbances  of  the  peace,  and  carrying  weapons,  hereafter 
committed  in  the  territory  of  said  tribes,  without  reference  to  race  or  citizenship  of 
the  person  or  persons  charged  with  such  crime,  and  any  citizen  or  officer  of  the 
Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations  charged  with  snch  crime  shall  be  tried,  and  if  con- 
Ticted  punished  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  or  oiBoer  of  the  United  States. 

These  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  have  nntil  December  1  to  accept 
the  Dawes  agreement,  it  being  anderstood  that  if  they  fail  to  rati^ 
said  agreement,  then  the  Cartis  bill  is  operative. 

There  is  mnch  discussion  and  disagreement  as  to  the  desirability  of 
accepting  or  resisting  the  agreement  and  the  action  of  Congress,  bat 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  amicable  understanding  will  be  reached  that 
parties  contemplating  development  of  the  valuable  coal  fields  as  well  as 
of  other  minerals  may  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  their  operataons. 

OBNBRALLY. 

The  past  year  has  been  notably  f^ee  from  strikes  or  labor  trouble, 
the  miners  appearing  well  satisfied  to  obtain  work,  but  unfortunately 
during  the  summer  months,  owing  to  keen  competition,  many  of  the 
mines  are  idle  and  the  men  are  unable  to  find  sufficient  work.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  while  the  production  of  coal  in  the  past  five  years  has 
increased  50  per  cent  the  number  of  men  remains  about  the  same,  and 
doubtless  these  men  have  earned  less  money  and  worked  fewer  days 
than  they  did  in  1894.  This  is  owing  to  the  establishment  of  O'ectric 
machinery  and  other  labor-saving  devices.  I  desire  to  state  that  we 
have  in  force  the  roost  rigid  rules  in  the  mines  regarding  the  setting 
of  props  and  tin^bers  to  hold  up  the  roofs,  insuring  the  safety  of  the 
men  in  their  working  places,  and  a  system  of  shot  firers  in  every  mine 
where  gas  and  inflammable  dust  exists,  and  where  there  are  liable  to 
be  explosions  by  reason  of  windy  or  blown -out  shots.  In  every  mine 
in  the  Territory  that  generates  gas,  men  specially  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose visit  each  and  every  room  or  working  place  and  mark  the  same 
with  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  face  of  the  coal,  and  in  case  gas  is 
found  mark  or  dead  line  the  entrance  so  that  none  may  pass  it  until  the 
same  has  been  cleaned  out.  This  is  always  done  before  the  hour  for 
commencing  work  in  the  morning,  and  after  he  has  gone  the  rounds  the 
men  are  then  notified  to  enter  their  working  places.  None  but  com- 
petent men  are  employed  to  handle  the  machinery,  and  we  have  had 
no  accident  during  the  year  caused  by  defective  handling  of  hoisting 
machinery  where  men  are  hoisted  or  lowered.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  had,  as  hereinbefore  indicated.  51  accidents,  17  of  which  proved 
fatal.  These  accidents  were  scattered  along  during  the  year  and  are 
accidents  incident  to  the  business,  we  having  had  notMng  that  could 
be  classed  as  a  disaster. 

The  ontput  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1898,  was 
1,458,098  tons;  number  of  men  employed,  3,529. 
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DNITED  STATES  COAL-MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE 
TERRITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 


Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  August  26^  1898. 
SiB:  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3, 1891,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners 
in  the  Territories,''  I  herewith  beg  leave  to  submit  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  this  ofSce,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898. 

John  W.  FLEMiNa, 
^  United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  the 

Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
The  Seoeetabt  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C 


i 


OTERO  MINE. 

[Alex.  Bowie,  snperintendent;  John  Steward,  pit  boss.] 


I 

I 


Located  about  2i  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallnp,  Bema- 
i  liUo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal  Company.  Kind 
of  coal,  lignite :  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches ;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  90,366 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $136,049;  depth  of  slope,  1,300  feet;  value  of  im- 
provements  this  year,  $19,776.42;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  25; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  150;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  2; 
where  coal  is  marketed,  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  and  California;  number  of  days 
mine  worked,  248. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  about  1  mile  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  Station,  is  operated  by  a  slope  1,300  feet  iu  length, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  500  tons  per  day.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  to  towns  in  California.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by 
an  air  shaft  and  furnace. 

RECORD  OK  INSPECTION. 

September  18, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Otero  mine. 
I  measured  4,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  5,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return-air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation 
good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  found  the  mine  in  very  good 
condition. 

November  11, 1897. — I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measured  10,290  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  10,550  cul>io  feet  of  air  returning 
through  the  return-air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  and  fonnd  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

Januarif  11, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measured  12,080  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measored  12,405  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
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throagb  the  retum-alr  course.    I  fonnd  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated 
and  fonud  the  mine  in  fair  working  condition. 

March  11,  1898,-1  again  inspected  the  Otero  mine.  I  measured  8|050  cubic  feet  of 
air  enteriug  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  8,400  cubic  feet  of  air  letumiDg 
through  the  return-air  course.  On  this  tour  of  inspection  I  fonnd  the  miners  work- 
ing too  far  ahead  of  the  air  in  Nos.  1  and  2  right  butt  entries,  and  ordered  croBscnts 
driven  at  the  face  of  the  entries,  so  as  to  force  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings. 

GALLUP  MINE. 
[Hugh  MoGinn,  soperint^ndent;  James  MoQnade,  pit  boM.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo 
County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.  Kind  of 
conl,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  141,145  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  $220,000;  depth  of  slope,  3,000  feet;  value  of  improvements 
this  year,  not  given ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside.  24 ;  average  numlier 
of  men  employed  inside,  240;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  5;  where  coal  is 
marketed,  r^ew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  38i>. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  SI,  1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  mn- 
nlng  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  24,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute  and  measured  24,075  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return 
air  course.  I  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  working[8  of  the  mine  and 
found  the  air  dintributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  On  this  visit  the  new  air 
shaft  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  120  ft^et,  which  is  to  connect  with  No.  15,  left 
entry,  and  when  the  connection  with  the  shaft  and  entry  is  made  the  ventilation  will 
be  very  much  improved. 

November  15,  1S97.—I  again  inspected  the  Gallup  mine.  The  fan  was  running  90 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  30,000  cubic  fe^  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute  and  measured  30,300  cubic  feetof  air  returning  through  thereturn  air  course. 
I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  working  of  the  mine  in  compliance  with 
the  law.    Found  the  workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

January  15, 189S,—Oii  this  date  I  inspected  the  macninery  of  the  Gallup  mine.  I 
found  the  fan  required  some  repairs  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  the  necea- 
sary  repairs  made  on  the  fan  as  soon  as  possible.  I  also  inspected  the  new  air  shaft 
and  found  it  to  be  232  feet  deep,  but  the  connection  had  not  been  made  with  No.  15, 
left  entry,  and  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  push  the  work  as  fast  as  possible. 

SUNSHINE  MINE. 

[Hngh  McGinn,  superintendent.] 

Located  about  li  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  K.  Mex. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thick- 
ness of  vein,  5  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  48,450  tons;  estimated  value  of  output, 
$80,000;  depth  of  slope,  2,000  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  none  given: 
average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  12;  average  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  110:  average  number  of  boys  employed,  3;  where  coal  is  marketed.  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  231. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  H  miles  in  length,  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad;  operated  by  a  slope;  capacity,  about  500  tons  per  day ;  ventilated 
by  a  12-foot  Crawford  &.  McCrimmon  fan. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  16, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 65  revolutions  per  minute,  and  1  measured  27,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute  anil  measured  25,200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through 
the  return  air  course,  thus  making  a  difierence  of  2,&i0  cubic  feet  of  air  between 
the  intake  and  outcast.  This  is  caused  by  some  of  the  air  escaping  into  the  old 
workings  of  the  Black  Diamond  mine,  which  is  abandoned.  I  found  the  ventilation 
good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine.  Found  places  in  the  roof  of  the  slope 
which  required  timbering  and  ordered  said  places  timbered.  The  pit  boss  informed 
me  that  new  timbers  would  be  put  in  that  night.  Otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

November  IS,  1897. ^On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  1  measured  26,460  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
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mine  per  minate  and  measured  26,250  cabic  feet  of  air  retamina^  throngh  the  return 
air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

January  12, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  I  measured  28,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  enteriuff  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  28,800  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated.  Found 
No.  3  entry  in  bad  condition  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  theentry  timbered  at 
once.  The  pit  boss  ordered  the  timbers  brought  into  the  mine  and  instructed  the 
timbermen  to  timber  the  entry  that  ni^ht. 

March  9f  1898, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was 
running  75  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  41,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  ffood  throughout  the  workings  of  the 
mine  and  found  the  mine  in  very  good  condition. 

CROWN    POINT   MINE. 
[Hn^h  McGiim,  Baperintondent;  Archie  Black,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallup^ 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  6  inches;  total  output,  fiscal  year, 
61,194  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $92,000;  depth  of  shaft,  2^  feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  year,  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  12; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  140;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  4; 
where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  231. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  Station;  is  operated  by  a  shaft  225 feet  deep;  capacity, 
about  250  tons  per  day;  ventilated  by  a  12-foot  Crawford  &,  McCrimmon  fan  and 
an  air  shaft. 

RECORD  OF  LN8PKCTION. 

September  17, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was 
running  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  16,660  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the 
mine.    I  found  the  mine  in  good  condition.  • 

November  1$,  1897.— I  ag^ain  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 85  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  17.920  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute  ana  measured  18,000  cubic  feet  or  air  returning  through  the  return 
air  course.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  1  straight  entry  in  bad  condition  and  ordered 
the  pit  boss  to  have  the  loose  rock  taken  down  and  the  entry  timbered  with  good, 
substantial  timber. 

January  IS,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
70  revolutions  ner  minute,  and  I  measured  19,950  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute  ana  measured  21,840  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air 
course.  I  found  the  air  distoibuted  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Found  several 
places  along  No.  1  straight  entry  which  required  timbering  and  ordered  the  pit  boss 
to  have  saia  places  timbered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  pit  boss  informed  me  that 
the  work  would  be  commenced  at  once.  The  timbermen  were  ordered  to  proceed 
with  the  work. 

March  12, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
85  revolutions  per  minute,  ana  I  measnred  19,950  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  Qiinute  and  measured  20,540  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air 
course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  working  places  well  tim- 
bered. I  found  that  the  escape  shaft  did  not  have  stations  or  landing  places  in  the 
shaft  and  I  ordered  the  general  manager,  W.  Weaver,  to  have  stations  erected  in 
the  shaft,  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  apart^om  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  have  the 
stations  put  in  as  soon  as  possible.  The  general  manager  informed  me  that  he 
would  comply  with  my  request. 

CATALPA  MINE. 
[Hagh  McGinn,  superintendent.] 

Located  about  3  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallup,  Ber- 
nalillo County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.  Kind 
of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  4,356  tons; 
estimated  value  of  oatpat,  $8,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,000  feet;  value  of  improvements 
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this  year,  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  8;  average  number 
of  men  employed  inside,  60;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  CaU- 
fomia ;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  46. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  main  line  near  Gallnp  Station.  Capacity  is  about  300  tons  per  day,  and  is 
ventilated  by  an  air  shaft.  This  has  not  been  worked  to  any  extent.  AUthat  has 
been  done  was  in  the  way  of  development  and  of  getting  the  property  in  readiness 
for  nse  at  any  time  when  there  was  demand  for  the  product. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  14, 1897.— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Catalpa  mine.  At  the  time  of  my 
inspection  there  were  only  two  miners  employed  in  the  mine. 

November  18y  1897, — I  <N|&ii^  inspected  the  Catalpa  mine  and  found  only  twominers 
employed  in  the  min^     Workings  in  good  condition. 

ROCKY  CLIFF  MINE. 

[Stephen  CADavan,  general  manager;  William  Steward,  pitboaa.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  ftom  the  town  of  Oal- 
Inp,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  Btephen  Canavan.  Kind 
of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  output  for  fiscal  year,  22,000 
touH;  estimated  value  of  output,  $33,000;  depth  of  slope,  900  feet ;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  $4,800;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  3;  average  nnm- 
ber  of  men  employed  inside,  32;  where  ceal  is  marketed,  Arizona  and  California; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  2&0. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  about  2  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  Station.  It  is  ventilated  by  a  fumaee.  Capacity, 
150  tons. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  15 j  1897,^ On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  Measured  6,300 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  6,475  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  to  be  well 
ventilated  auA  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

Xor ember  IG,  1891. — I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  2,730  cabio 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  3,040  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  men  working  too  far  ahead  of  the  air  on 
the  first  left  entry,  also  on  first  right  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  cross 
cuts  driven  at  the  face  of  the  entries.  I  also  found  the  straight  entry,  or  ban  ling 
road,  in  bad  condition  and  ordered  it  timbered.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  the  work 
of  timbering  the  entry  would  be  commenced  M  once. 

January  10, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Kocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  6,500  onbio 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  6,550  cubic  feet  of  air  retain- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

March  9,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine,  and  measured  5,510  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  6,450  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return-air  course.  I  found  the  veutilatiou  good  throughout  the 
workings  of  the  mine,  but  found  the  main  hauling  roads  to  bo  very  ansty,  and 
ordered  Mr.  Canavan,  the  general  manager,  to  have  the  roads  cleaned  and  haul  the 
dust  out  of  the  mine.  Be&re  I  took  my  departure  from  Gallnp  the  work  of  cleaning 
the  dust  out  of  the  mine  was  performed. 

W.  A.  CLARK  COAL  MINE. 

[W,  L.  BrethertoD,  agent.j 

This  mine  is  located  about  5  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Gallnp,  Bernalillo  Oonntyi 
N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  W.  A.  Clark.  This  is  a  new  mine,  development 
having  been  commenced  December  30,  1897.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of 
vein,  7  feet;  total  output  since  December  30,  1897,  to  June  30,  1^,  3,500  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  $4,000;  length  of  drift,  600  feet:  value  of  improvements,  not 
given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  30;'  average  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  50;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Jerome,  Ariz. ;  number  of  days  mine 
workedi  producing  coal,  30. 
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RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

January  17 ^  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  At  the  tune  of 
my  visit  to  the  mine,  4  miners  were  employed  therein.  On  this  date  the  development 
work  on  this  mine  consisted  of  one  entry  driven  140  feet  on  a  vein  of  coal ;  one  entry 
75  feet,  and  a  shaft  sunk  to  a  d^pth  of  40  feet.  The  vein  of  coal  is  7  feet  thick,  and 
is  a  good  quality  of  lignite  coal.  The  mine  has  every  indication  of  being  a  large 
producer  in  the  near  future. 

MULHOLLAND  &  CASNA  MINE. 

[Gas  Mnlhollaod,  general  mauager.] 

This  mine  is  located  2\  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  Coonty, 
N.  Mex.,  and  is  beiug  operated  by  Gus  Mulholland  and  Andrea  Casna.  The  coal  is 
hauled  in  wagons  to  Gallup  Station  and  shipped  to  sonthem  California.  This  is  a 
new  mine,  development  work  having  been  commenced  in  the  month  of  July,  1897. 
Kind  of  coal  mined,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  200 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $400;  depth  of  slope,  500  feet;  total  value  of 
improvements,  $4,000;  average  number  of  men  employed,  outside,  2;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  inside,  4 ;  where  coal  is  marketed,  southern  California ;  number 
of  days  mine  worked,  90. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  S$,  1897, — On  this  date  I  visited  the  Mulholland  &  Casna  mine.  This 
mine  has  a  shaft  70  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  vein  of  coal  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness was  developed.  AIho  a  slope  has  been  driven  a  distance  of  230  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  connection  with  the  shaft,  which  will  bo  used  as  an  air  shaft.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  connection  had  not  been  made.  Seven  men  were  employed 
at  the  mine. 

November  i7, 1897,-1  again  inspected  the  Molholland  &  Casna  mine.  I  found  the 
slope  which  was  being  driven  to  connect  with  the  shaft  had  been  completed  and 
the  vein  of  coal  had  been  encountered,  showing  the  vein  of  coal  to  be  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Eight  miuers  were  employed  in  the  mine.  Found  the  workings  of  the  mine 
in  very  good  condition. 

January  14, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Mulholland  &,  Casna  mine.  1  measured 
4,600  oubio  feet  of  air  entering  tue  mine  per  minute  and  found  the  ventilation  cood 
throughout  the  workin«;s  of  the  mine.  Since  my  previous  visit  to  this  mine  three 
rooms  had  been  turned  ofif  from  the  main  entry.  I  fouud  the  roof  of  No.  2  room  in 
a  dangerous  condition,  and  ordered  Mr.  Mulholland  to  have  props  put  in  at  once,  so 
as  to  make  the  roof  of  the  room  secure  from  all  danger.  The  props  were  brought 
into  the  mine  and  the  work  commenced  at  once.  On  this  visit  only  four  men  were 
employed  in  the  mine.    This  mine  is  not  being  operated  at  present. 

BEACON  HILL  MINE. 

[Theodore  A.  Fabro,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  1^  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.  The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  and  sold  for  domestic  use  in  Gallup,  N. 
Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  600 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,080;  depth  of  slope,  900  feet;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  $420  j  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  1;  average  number 
of  men  employed  inside,  2;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  110. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  ^3, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Beacon  Hill  mine.  I  irspected 
the  workings  and  fouud  them  in  good  condition.  The  mine  was  not  being  operated 
on  this  date. 

January  19, 1898.— I  again  inspected  the  Beacon  Hill  mine.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  mine  only  four  minors  were  employed  therein,  and  I  found  the  workings 
of  the  mine  in  good  condition.  On  account  of  the  few  men  employed  in  this  mine 
I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  further  inspections  of  the  same. 

CANAVAN  &  BAILEY  MINE. 

[Thomas  Cross,  general  manager.] 

Located  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  town 
of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Summit  Coal 
Company.    Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year. 
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800  tons;  eetimated  valae  of  oatpntr  $1,200;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  6; 
arerage  n amber  of  employees  outside,  2;  length  of  slope,  660  feet;  nmnber  of  days 
mine  worked,  65. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Gallup  Station,  N.  Mex.,  and  shipped  to 
California.    Some  of  the  coal  is  also  sold  to  the  local  market  at  Qallup,  N.  Mex. 

RECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

September  20^  1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  CanaTan  &,  Bailey  mine.  I  found 
the  mHin  air  coarse  in  bad  condition,  having  been  partiidly  filled  with  falls  of  rock 
from  the  roof  of  the  air  coarse.  I  ordered  the  general  manager  to  have  the  air 
coarse  cleared  of  the  falls  of  rock.  I  was  informed  by  the  general  manager  that  the 
work  of  clearing  the  air  course  would  be  commenced  at  once. 

November  10. 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Canavan  &,  Bailey  mine.  On  this  visit 
to  the  mine  I  found  the  mine  in  fair  working  condition.  There  were  only  three 
miners  employed  in  the  mine. 

January  7, 1898,-1  agaiu  inspected  the  Canavan  Sl  Bailev  mine.  On  this  date  the 
mine  was  not  being  operated,  but  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  also  inspecteu  the  machinery  and  found  the  hoisting  machinery,  boilers,  and 
ropes  in  good  condition. 

BLOSSBURQ  MINE. 

[J.  A.  Wiggs,  8uperiiit«iident;  James  Walah,  pit  boat.] 

Located  near  Gardiner,  about  4i  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.  This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Haton  Coal 
and  Coke  Company.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein  varies  from  6  to 
8  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  210,000  tons:  estimated  value  of  output,  this  year, 
$357,500;  average  number  of  men  employed  in  and  out  side,  350;  average  number 
of  boys  employed,  10;  length  of  drift,  9,000  feet;  mine  in  operation,  240  days. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailroad, 
connecting  with  the  main  line  at  Dillon  Station.  This  is  the  largest  mine  in  the 
Territory,  having  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  per  dav.  It  is  operated  upon  the  double- 
entr^  system.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Mexican  Central  railroads. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  7, 1897,— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  hoisting  machinery  of  the  Blossbnig 
mine ;  also  the  boilers,  ropes,  cars,  chains,  etc.,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good 
condition. 

October  8, 1897, — I  inspected  the  underground  workings  on  the  left  side  of  the  main 
entry  in  the  Blossburg  mine,  and  found  the  workings  to  be  in  good  condition. 

October  9, 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  measured  17,680  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  found  the  air  distributed  throaghoat 
the  workings  as  follows,  viz : 

Cubic  ftet  air. 

Face  of  main  entry 1,680 

Last  crosscut  between  seventh  and  eighth  right  entries 8, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  ninth  and  tenth  right  entries 8,000 

I  found  a  large  fall  of  rock  on  No.  10,  right  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  hare 
the  entry  cleared  of  the  fall  of  rock.    The  mine  was  not  being  operated  on  this  date. 

December  8, 1897,-1  visited  the  Blossburg  mine  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  room 
No.  20,  which  is  located  on  the  right  cross  entrv,  in  which  room  a  fatal  accident  had 
occurred,  causing  the  death  of  William  Sartoris.    (See  report  of  fatal  accidents.) 

December  9, 1897,-1  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  Blossburg  mine. 
I  measured  18,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minate,  and  measured 
19,040  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return-air  course.  I  fonnd 
the  mine  to  be  well  ventilated,  but  found  some  of  the  timbers  broken  in  Nos.  9  and 
lOf  right  entries,  and  ordered  them  replaced  with  new  ones;  otherwise  I  found  tbe 
mine  in  good  condition. 

February  9, 1898.— I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  fonnd  the  roof  of  main 
entry  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  ordered  the  entry  timbered  in  all  places  wbera 
the  roof  was  not  safe.  The  pit  boss  ordered  the  timbering  of  the  entry  commenced 
at  once. 

February  10 ^  1898,-^1  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  measured  8,160  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,545  cubic  feet  of  air  traveliDK 
In  No.  18,  left  entry.  I  fonnd  the  roof  of  Nos.  12, 13,  and  14  rooms  on  No.  18,  left 
entry,  in  a  dangerous  condition  and  had  props  put  in  to  secure  the  roofii  of  said  men- 
tioned places. 
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February  11, 1898, — On  this  date  a  neT/25-foot  Monongahela  Gaible  fan  was  started 
on  the  BloBsbnrg  mine,  which  is  mn  by  a  SO-horsepower  electric  motor.  The  fan 
was  ranninff  60  revelations  per  minute  and  I  took  air  measurements  throaghont  the 
workings  of  the  mine.  I  measured  37,500  'cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  making  a  difference  of  29,340  cubic  feet  of  air  in  favor  of  the  new  fan.  I 
then  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  and  found  the  measurements 
to  be  as  follows,  viz : 

Cubic  feet  sir. 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4,  left  entries 5,280 

Face  of  diagonal  entry 27,860 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  13  and  14,  right  entries 9, 350 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  11  and  12,  right  entries 11, 230 

No.  11,  right  entry 12,600 

Face  of  pillars  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  right  entries 8,550 

Return  to  fan 39,000 

I  found  the  new  fan  had  very  mnch  improved  the  ventilation  thronghont  the  work- 
ings of  the  miue.  On  this  visit  to  the  mine  I  found  that  the  company  had  erected 
water  tanks  inside  the  mine  at  a  point  about  the  center  of  the  workings ;  and  the 
company  were  laying  a  pipe  line  from  the  outside  of  the  mine  to  the  tanks.  When 
the  pipe  line  is  completed  the  water  will  be  pumped  into  the  tanks  for  the  purpose  of 
sprinkling  the  inside  workings,  also  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  tire  occurring  in  the  mine. 

February  IS,  1898. — I  again  visited  the  Blossbnrgmine  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing if  the  new  fan  was  working  satisfactorily.  I  found  that  the  fan  was  running  in 
perfect  order  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  but  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to 
keep  the  old  fan  in  place  tor  at  least  two  weeks,  or  until  such  time  as  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  workings  of  the  new  machinery  being  a  perfect  success. 

March  £4,  1898.— I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  1 
right  entry  in  a  bad  condition  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  entry  timbered 
at  once.  The  timbers  were  brought  into  the  mine  and  men  were  ordered  to  timber 
the  roof  near  the  face  of  the  workings  before  mining  any  more  coal. 

March  26, 1898,-1  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  The  fan  was  running  60 
revolutions  per  minute  and  I  measured  34,560  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute  and  measured  36,015  cubic  feet  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  roof  of 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6, 1,  and  8  rooms  on  No.  18  left  entry  in  a  bad  and  dangerous  condition 
and  ordered  the  j'ooms  timbered  at  once.  I  also  found  the  main  hauling  roads  to  be 
very  dusty  and  ordered  the  roads  sprinkled  with  water. 

Mareh  S6, 1898, — On  this  date  I  returned  to  the  Blossburg  mine  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  my  orders  of  the  25th  had  been  complied  with.  I  found  that  the 
work  of  timbering  the  rooms  had  been  completed,  but  the  hauling  roads  had  not  been 
sprinkled.  The  pit  boss  assured  me  that  the  hauling  roads  would  be  sprinkled  on 
the  next  day  (Sunday)  while  the  mine  was  not  in  operation. 

March  28, 1898. — On  this  date  I  was  informed  that  the  main  pipe  line  of  Blossburg 
mine,  v^hich  supplies  the  boilers  with  water,  had  burst,  and  knowing  that  as  the 
water  got  low  in  the  boilers  the  fan  would  necessarily  have  to  stop  on  account  of 
having  no  steam  to  run  the  machinery,  I  therefore  proceeded  to  the  mine  at  once  and 
ordered  the  pit  boss  to  notify  all  the  miners  and  others  who  were  in  the  mine  to  get 
out  of  the  mine  as  soon  as  possible.  The  pit  boss  notified  the  miners  and  had  them 
all  to  come  out.  I  then  notified  the  pit  boss  not  to  allow  any  of  the  miners  to  enter 
the  mine  till  the  fan  had  been  running  three  hours  and  the  workings  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  fire  bosses. 

April  SO,  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  found  the  miners  work- 
ing too  far  in  advance  of  the  air,  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  at  the  face  of  No.  1 
right  entry  and  make  connection  with  the  air  course.  The  pit  boss  instructed  the 
miners  to  commence  drivinj^  the  crosscut  at  once. 

April  21, 1898. — I  asain  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  measured  33,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  inspected  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  left 
entries.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings.  While  inspect- 
ing the  workings  above  mentioned,  I  found  a  place  in  the  back  entry  off  from  the 
main  entry  about  the  center  of  the  mine  where  a  keg  of  black  powder  had  been 
scattered  promiscnousli^  for  a  distance  of  75  feet.  I  came  to  the  concluHion  that  some 
person  maliciously  inclined  must  have  scattered  the  powder  with  the  full  intent  of 
Dlowing  up  the  mine  and  killing  every  person  therein,  for  had  some  innocent  miner 
ignited  the  powder  with  his  lamp  a  dust  explosion  would  undoubtedly  have  followed, 
which  would  have  caused  the  loss  of  every  life  in  the  mine.  As  soon  as  I  discovered 
the  powder  I  immediately  had  water  hauled  to  the  place,  had  it  flooded  and  had  the 
entry  cleaned  of  all  powder  and  dust  and  had  it  hauled  out  of  the  mine.  The  sup- 
erintendent was  informed  of  the  condition  so  found,  the  great  danger,  etc.  He  im- 
mediately employed  two  guards  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  all  the 
men  employed  in  the  mine,  and  to  allow  no  person  to  enter  the  mine  who  is  not 
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employed  therein,  also  to  use  every  effort  to  aBcertain  the  parties  who  were  guilty 
of  scattering  the  powder  in  the  entry. 

April  SS,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine  and  took  air  measurements, 
and  found  the  mine  well  ventilated. 

June  134, 1898, — I  again  inspected  Blossbnrg  mine.  I  found  the  miners  working  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  air  in  No.  1  right  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  a 
crosscut  driven  between  No.  1  right  entry  and  tne  back  air  course;  also,  ordered  the 
face  of  the  entry  timbered. 

June  25 f  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.  Inspected  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 4,  5, 
and  6  left  entries ;  also  the  rooms  on  the  above-mentioned  entries.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 60  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  26,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  and  found  the  ventilation  very  good  tbrunghout  the  workings  which  I 
inspected.     I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

June  J7j  1898, — On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Bloesburg  mine.  I 
inspected  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  right  entries  and  the  main  entry.  I  took  air 
measurements  throughout  the  workings  above  mentioned  and  found  the  workings 
well  ventilated.    Also  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

The  above  report  on  the  Blossbnrg  mine  includes  No.  4  and  No.  6  mines,  which  are 
on  the  same  v  ein  and  operated  by  the  same  company. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THB  PROPERTY  OF  THE  RATON  COAL  AND  COKE  COBCPAl^,  INCLUDING 
THE  NEW  ELECTRIC  PLANT. 

Lands, — There  are  10,000  acres  of  coal  land  embraced  in  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, in  which  there  are  several  seams  of  coal.  At  present,  however,  only  one  seam 
IS  being  worked  by  two  mines,  Nos.  4  and  6,  both  of  which  are  drift  mines  located 
close  to  each  other,  the  coal  averaging  from  6  to  7  feet  in  thickness.  The  mines  are 
dry  and  comparatively  free  from  gas.  The  coal  i»  an  excellent  quality  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  is  used  quite  largelv  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  steam  purposes  and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

Coke  ovens. — There  are  at  present  76  beehive  coke  ovens  of  standard  size,  13  feet 
in  diameter.  There  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  connection  with  the  ovena,  which 
is  quite  an  innovation  in  the  West,  and  that  is  the  use  of  a  hot-air  flue  located 
between  the  ovens  which  are  double  row  batteries,  and  which  flue  enables  us  to 
economize  and  utilize  the  waste  heat  for  generating  steam.  The  waste  heat  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  this  flue  and  smokestacks  on  the  boiler  to  the  boiler  plant  mid- 
way between  the  two  batteries  of  ovens,  and  Reuerates  a  large  proportion  of  the 
steam  power  required  for  the  operation  of  our  electric  plant.  This  system  of  util- 
izing the  waste  heat  is  quite  largely  used  in  the  South,  especially  in  Alabama,  but 
only  one  other  plant  of  the  beehive  pattern  with  hot-air  flue  being  in  use  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  those  in  Alabama  and  New  Mexico,  this  being  in  Pennsylvania. 

Power, — The  mines  are  equipped  with  three  generators,  aggregating  500  horse- 
power, using  a  500-volt  current.  The  plant  is  of  the  latest  improved  type,  modem 
in  every  respect. 

Afininy.— Mining  is  done  by  a  plant  of  8  Morgan-Gardiner  electric  mining 
machines  undercutting  the  coal  7  feet  in  depth  and  44  inches  wide,  4  inches  high; 
time  required  is  about  four  and  one-half  minutes.  Hauling  from  the  partings  in  the 
mine  is  done  by  3  electric  locomotives,  which  are  in  very  successful  operation, 
economizing  cost  of  production  and  facilitating  a  ready  increase  of  output  at  all 
times. 

Washing  plant. — Washing  plant  consists  of  two  400  tons  capacity  each  Robinson- 
WiggH  coal  washers,  with  all  of  the  latest  improved  appliances  for  washing  and 
handling  800  tons  of  coal  per  day.  At  present  only  1  washer  is  used,  the  other 
being  held  in  reserve  for  future  increase  in  coke  ovens.  The  trolley  line  f^r  the  haul- 
ing system  is  of  No.  2/o  hard-drawn  copper.  There  is  now  about  9,000  feet  of  trollev 
line  in  use,  3,000  feet  of  which  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  tipple.  All 
partings  along  the  hauling  system  inside  of  the  mine  are  furnished  with  electric 
lights.  The  line  material  was  all  furnished  by  the  Ohio  Brass  Company,  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio.    All  the  machinery,  large  and  small,  is  driven  by  electric  motors. 

Tipple. — The  tipple  is  of  the  latest  improved  construction,  using  automatic  dump- 
ing ajiparatus  and  other  minor  appliances,  and  enables  the  company  to  handle  the 
output,  if  required,  of  2,000  tons  per  day. 

Ventilation. — The  mines  are  ventilated  at  present  by  one  25-foot  diameter  Guibal 
mine  fan,  and  the  mine  also  has  a  22-foot  Gnibal  fan,  driven  by  electric  motor,  which 
we  have  in  process  of  erection  as  a  reserve,  so  that  the  mine  will  at  all  times  be  pro- 
vided with  ample  ventilating  capacity. 

Machine  shop, — ^A  lar^e  machine  shop,  with  modern  tools,  has  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  and  repairing  all  the  machinery  on  the  property. 

Bouses. — The  company  has  134  dwelling  houses,  all  new,  and  erected  dnring  the 
past  year. 

Store. — A  large  brick  store,  one  and  one- half  stories,  75  by  120  feet,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  merchandise,  has  also  been  erected  during  the  past  year. 
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Aocidents,'^The  most  modem  system  of  mining  Is  nsed  throughout  the  mines,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  accidents,  which  are  remarkably  lew  in  comparison  to 
oatput  and  number  or  men  employed,  especial  attention  being  given  to  avoiding 
accidents  to  employees. 

Summary, — The  property  now  beinff  operated  is  thoroughly  modern  and  up  to 
date — the  most  complete  plant  of  its  kind  iu  the  West.  All  labor-saving  appliances 
and  devices  have  been  introduced,  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  at  the 
plant,  that  are  now  known  in  the  mining  trade. 

SMITH  MINE,  No.  a. 
[Henry  Smith,  leaaee  and  genenJ  numager.] 

This  mine  is  located  1  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N. 
Hex.  Owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  and  is  operated  under  lease  by 
Henry  Smith.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  total  output, 
fiscal  year,  2,972  tons;  estimated  value  of  output  this  year,  $5.201 ;  length  of  drift 
3U0  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $150 j  average  nnraoer  of  men  employ ea 
inside,  o:  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside.  2;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
town  of  Katon,  N.  Mex. ;  number  of  davs  mine  worked,  240. 

The  proiiuct  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  the  town  of  Raton.  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed 
to  the  domestic  trade.  Capacity  is  about  10  tons  per  day.  This  mine  is  now  venti- 
lated by  a  furnace. 

KBCORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  6, 1897,— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured 
2,160  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  2,340  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition,  and  found 
the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine. 

December  11, 1897,-1  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  found  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  in  fair  condition.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  only  four 
miners  employed  in  the  mine. 

February  8^  1898. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  meas- 
ured 1,960  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  found  that  the  miners 
were  working  too  far  in  advance  ot  the  air  in  Nos.  1,  2.  and  3  rooms,  and  ordered 
crosscuts  driven  at  the  face  of  the  rooms  so  as  to  force  the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the 
workiuffs.  The  work  of  driving  the  crosscuts  was  commenced,  and  when  com- 
pleted the  ventilation  will  be  good  throughout  the  workings. 

Marck  £Sf  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  1,800  cubic 
fieet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1^950  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing. I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine.  I  found 
the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  19t  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  2,100  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  tue  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  2,275  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing.   I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

June  SS.  1898, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured 
2,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  2,560  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  throuj^h  the  return  air  course.  On  this  visit  I  found  the  mine  well 
ventilated  and  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

MESA   MINE. 

[Thomas  Oriffltbs,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  7  miles  east  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
Operated  by  Thomas  Griffiths.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet; 
total  output,  fiscal  year,  1,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,750;  average 
number  of  employees  inside,  3;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  2;  length  of 
drift,  200  feet;  total  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $1,000;  mine  in  operation, 
200  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed  to  the  domes- 
tic trade.    Capacity,  about  10  tons  per  day.    Ventilation,  natural. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  11  f  1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Mesa  mine.  I  measured  1,750  cubic 
feet  of  air  enteriug  the  mine  p^'r  minute.  I  measured  1,800  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing. I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  On  this  date  only  2 
muiers  were  employed  in  the  mine. 

February  14, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Mesa  mine.  I  inspected 
the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  same  in  good  condition.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  only  4  miners  were  employed  therein. 
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March  £$,  1898,-1  agftin  inspected  the  Heta-  mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
were  only  3  miners  employed  in  the  mine.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  fair 
oondyiiion, 

June  28, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Mesa  mine.  I  measured  1,400  cubic  feet  of  air 
entetiDg  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,575  cubic  feet  of  air  retoming  throuffh 
the  return  air  course.  I  lound  the  ventilat/ion  good  throughout  the  workings  of  toe 
mine  and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

MONBRO  MINE. 
[J.  H.  Crist,  owner  and  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Hex.,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  veins,  three  in 
number,  3  feet  10  inches,  3  feet  8  inches,  3  feet  6  inches;  total  output  fiscal  year, 
22,500  tona:  estimated  value  of  output,  $31,000;  depth  of  slopes,  mine  No.  1, 1,700 
feet;  mine  No.  2,  550  feet;  No.  3,  500  feet:  value  of  improvements  this  year^  $4,o00: 
average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  13;  average  number  of  men  eiiiployea 
inside,  32;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Northern  New  Mexico  and  Colorado;  numoer  of 
days  mines  worked,  313. 

The  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company  now  owns  and  operates  the  three  mines  at  Monero, 
and  are  designated  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  mine.  Formerly  No.  2  mine  was  owned 
by  A.  H.  Vr  ims,  and  No.  3  mine  was  owned  by  M.  F.  Simers. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  97, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Monero  mine.  I 
measured  13,440  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  iH'r  minute,  and  measured  13,600 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  throujrh  the  return  air  course.  I  found  tbe 
miners  in  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms  working  too  far  ahead  of  the  air,  and  ordered 
crosscuts  driven  at  the  face  of  tbe  rooms  so  as  to  give  the  air  a  chance  to  circulate 
up  to  the  face  of  the  workings;  otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in  fair  condition. 

October  98, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  No.  2  slope  of  the  Monero  mine.  I 
measured  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  slope  per  minute.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  only  work  bein^  done  in  this  mine  was  the  driving  of  the  slope.  I  found 
the  workings  in  fair  condition.  I  found  that  the  cars  were  being  hoisted  ont  of  the 
slope  without  using  an  iron  drag,  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  have  a  drag 
attached  to  tbe  last  car  on  every  trip  of  cars  hoisted  ont  of  the  mine.  This  drag  is 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  derailing  the  cars  should  the  rope  break. 

COOK  ft  WHITE  MINE. 
[James  Dnggan,  aaperintendent;  William  Brown,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.  Kind  of 
ooal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  6  inches;  total  output  fiscal  year,  H^^OOO 
tons;  entimated  value  of  output,  $172,500;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $6,000: 
average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  25;  average  number  of  men  emnloyed 
inside,  250;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside^  10;  where  coal  is  marKctedf 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Old  Mexico,  and  Texas;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  278. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  The  product  of  the  mine  is 
sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  California,  Texas,  and  Old 
Mexico,  and  has  a  capacity  of  700  tons  per  day.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  two 
fans. 

BECORP  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  8, 1897,  —On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  measured 
27,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  30,405  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  1  then  took  air  measurements 
throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  air  distributed  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut,  first  left  entry 8,610 

First  left  room  in  first  left  dip  plane 2,840 

Second  left  room  in  first  left  dip  plane 3,000 

No.  4  room  on  right  of  first  left  dip  plane ^ 630 

No.  3  room  on  right  of  first  left  dip  plane 7 2,400 

No.  2  room  on  right  of  first  left  dip  plane 9,450 
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Cabio  feet  air. 
Last  crosscut  between  first  left  air  course  and  No.  1  right  room  on  left  dip 

plane *. 12,600 

Main  return  above  No.  2  left  entry 11,900 

Pace  of  second  left  main  entry 7,600 

Last  crosscut  No.  2  left  entry 14,800 

Face  of  No.  2  left  back  entry 6,720 

Last  return  on  left  of  No.  2  slope 12,250 

Bottom  of  slope 8,800 

Last  return  on  right  of  No.  2  slope 11,560 

Above  lower  splits,  near  botton  of  slope 25,890 

Last  crosscut  between  front  and  back  entry  on  second  right 11, 700 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  back  entiy  and  first  left  room  on  first  right 

dip  plane 18,200 

Last  crosscut  between  second  and  third  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 10, 125 

Last  crosscut  between  third  and  fourth  left  rooms  on  riffht  dip  plane 9, 360 

Last  crosscut  between  fourth  and  fifth  left  rooms  on  ri^t  dip  plane 7, 245 

Last  crosscut  between  fifth  and  sixth  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 8, 660 

Last  croKScut  between  sixth  and  seventh  lefb  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 6, 660 

Return  air  at  bottom  of  ri^ht  dip  plane 2,475 

Face  of  No.  8  right  room,  right  mp  plane 2,750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms 7, 770 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms 8,750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms 7,000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  Sand  4  right  rooms 6»300 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms 9,900 

First  right  entry  at  face  of  workinss 2,240 

Last  crosscut,  first  right,  between  front  and  back  entry 6,825 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 18,720 

Return  at  No.  1  f an 11,685 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  eood  condition. 

October  14y  1897, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Cook  Sl  "White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements,  and  found  the  measurements  to  be  as  follows : 

Cnbio  feet  «lr. 

Intake v 30,000 

Return  at  No.  Ifan 14,760 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  left  dip  plane 5, 120 

Face  of  No.  3  left  room 5,000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms 8,750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms 6,600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms 9,100 

Bottom  of  left  dip  plane 3,000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  left  dip  plane 12, 700 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms 8,400 

Last  crosseut between  Nos.  3  and  4  rightrooms 6,000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  rightrooms 8,775 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms 7, 995 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 6, 600 

Last  crosscut  on  second  left  entry  between  front  and  back  entry 9, 000 

Face  of  second  lelt  entry 10,200 

Slope  above  lower  splits 29,700 

Last  return  on  left  side  of  slope : 12,015 

Bottom  of  slope 6,975 

Last  return  on  right  of  sloi>e 10,500 

Ociober  15, 1897. — On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &.  White 
mine  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  as  follows : 

Cable  feet  air. 

Face  of  second  right  entry 720 

Last  crosscut  between  front  and  back  entiy 8,550 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry 4,042^ 

Bottom  of  right  aip  plane 10,125 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms,  right  dip  plane 4, 050 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms 3,150 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  rightrooms 6,270 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms 5,800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms 7,400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  right  rooms 2,700 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  first  right  entry 4,800 
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Cable  feet  air. 
Last  crosscut  between  fint  right  main  and  No.  1  left  room  on  second  raised 

plane 6^600 

Latit  crosscnt  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms S»960 

Top  of  second  raised  plane 2,1^ 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 18^240 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

Koremher  23, 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  measured  39,250 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  to<»k  air  measurements  through- 
out the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  air  diBtributed  as  follows : 

Cnbic  feet  sir. 

Above  lower  air  splits  in  slope 35,750 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 15,600 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 18,300 

Face  of  No.  3  left  entry 2,628 

Last  crosscut  at  bottom  of  slope  to  back  slope 2,100 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry 5,880 

Last  crosHcut  between  No.  2  front  and  back  entry  » 12,150 

Face  of  No.  2  right  main  entry 3,120 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms,  right  dip  plane 12,920 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  8  and  9  right  rooms 9,135 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  9  and  10  right  rooms 6^600 

Kovember  S4y  1897, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  A,  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  as  lollows : 

Cabio  feet  sir. 

A^ast  crosscut  first  left  entry 9,800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  rooms,  left  dip  plane 10, 600 

Bottom  of  left  dip  plane 2,100 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  rooms 5,800 

Air  course,  first  right  back  entry 16,560 

Fa<e  of  first  right  entry 3,150 

Last  crosscut  between  front  and  back  entry,  first  right 14, 760 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  entry  and  No.  1  left  room  on  plane.  ......  1, 368 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  second  raised  plane 7, 200 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane 2,400 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 3,960 

Last  crosscut,  second  left  main  entry 7,940 

Face  of  second  left  back  entry 4,675 

Face  of  No.  1  raised  plane 3,744 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 21,700 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 14,350 

Intake,  this  date 35,000 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

December  16, 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Cook  &,  White  mine.  I  measured  44,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  37,400  cubic  feet  of  air 
traveling  above  the  lower  air  splits  on  the  slope. 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 11,395 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 18,200 

Bottom  of  slope 11,500 

I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  found  the  workings  in  eood  condition. 

December  17, 1897, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  found 
the  miners  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air  in  the  second  left  entry  and  ordered 
a  crosscut  driven  Indtween  the  main  back  entry,  so  as  to  force  the  air  up  to  the  face 
of  the  workings.  In  all  other  working  places  in  the  mine  I  found  the  ventilation 
good.  The  crosscut  was  commenced,  ana  as  soon  as  completed  1  would  consider  the 
mine  in  good  condition. 

January  21, 1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

January  22, 1898, — I  inspected  the  workings  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine  which  are 
located  on  the  left  side  of  the  main  slope  and  took  air  measurements,  which  I  found 
to  be  as  follows : 

Cabio  foet  sir. 

Intake 41,750 

Return  on  left  side  at  No.  1  fan 20,000 

Last  crossont  near  fftoe  of  first  left  entry 15,345 
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Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  CTOfisout  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms^  first  left  dip  plane 4, 800 

Last  crosscut  between  No8.2  and  3  left  rooms 3,500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  ri^ht  rooms 8.800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.9  and  10  right  rooms 6,600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms 4,000 

Last  crosscnt  on  second  left  main  entry 5,250 

Face  of  second  left  back  entry 6,100 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 5, 125 

Above  lower  air  splits 38,500 

Left  return  on  main  slope,  near  bottom  of  slope 12, 540 

Bottom  of  slope 5,580 

Face  of  lowest  crosscut  on  main  to  bai^k  slope 3,840 

Bight  return  on  main  slope,  near  bottom 19,760 

January  24, 1898, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements  on  the  right  side  of  the  slope,  as  follows : 

Cnbic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  on  second  right  entry 15,200 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry 3,465 

Face  of  sec<»nd  right  main  entry 6,240 

Face  of  No.  11  left  toom,  first  right  dip  plane 3,120 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  10  and  11  left  rooms 10,320 

Face  of  No.  10  left  room 3,600 

Crosscut  between — 

10  and  11  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 10,220 

9  and  10  rignt  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 4,810 

8  and  9  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 11,880 

7  and  8  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 11,900 

6  and  7  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 13,750 

5  and  6  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 11,900 

4  and  5  ri^ht  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 2,860 

Face  of  first  right  mam  entrance 1,875 

Last  slant  between  first  right  front  and  back  entries 12, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  raised  plane  and  first  right  entry 9, 000 

Crosscut  between — 

Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 7>830 

Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 8,640 

Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 5,580 

Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 5,400 

Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 4, 350 

Nos.  6  and  7  left  rooms,  second  raisetl  plane 2,240 

Face  of  No.  8  left  room,  seoond  raised  plane 800 

Crosscut  between — 

Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms,  second  raised  plane 2,240 

Nos.4  and  5  right  rooms,  second  raised  plane 1,400 

Return  to  No.  3  fan 28,800 

Main  intake  on  this  date 43,500 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  to  be  well  ventilated  and  found  some  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas  at  the  face  of  the  second  right  back  entry  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven 
between  the  front  and  back  entries.    The  crosscut  was  commenced  at  once. 

Januai^  S6, 1898. — On  this  date  the  miners  who  were  working  in  the  second  left 
entry  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine  reported  the  finding  of  some  carbnrt>ted  hydrogfu 
gas  at  the  face  of  the  entry.  I  immediately  went  df)wn  the  mine  into  where  the  gas 
was  reported  and  found  some  gas  generating  at  the  face  of  the  entry.  I  ordered  the 
canvas  brattice  extended  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  and  ordered  a  crosscut 
driven  from  the  face  of  the  main  entrv  to  the  back  entry,  and  ordered  the  last  cross- 
out  bratticed  up,  so  as  to  force  all  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  After  this 
work  had  been  completed  the  gas  disappeared. 

January  S9, 1898,— On  this  date  I  was  informed  that  the  crosscuts  in  the  second 
right  and  second  left  entries  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine  had  been  completed.  I 
again  went  down  into  the  mine  and  found  that  the  crosscuts  had  been  driven 
according  to  my  orders  of  the  24th  and  26th. 

I  measured  9,470  cnbic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  face  of  the  second  left  entry  and 
found  very  little  gas  in  the  entry.  I  measured  16,920  cabio  feet  of  air  traveling  in 
the  crosscut  at  the  face  of  the  second  right  entry  and  found  no  gas  in  the  front  or 
back  entries.  I  ordered  the  superintenoent  to  allow  nothing  but  Hafety  lamps  to  be 
used  in  places  where  the  slightest  particle  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  was  known 
to  exist. 
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February  17, 1898, — I  affain  inspected  the  nndergroimd  workings  of  the  Cook  & 
"White  mine.  I  roeasnred  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minate  and 
took  air  meaenrementa  throaghont  the  workings,  which  were  as  follows,  viz: 

Cable  feei  air. 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  main  and  back  entry ^OOO 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 4^066 

Last  crosscut  between  second  left,  main,  and  back  entry 4,860 

Face  of  second  left  back  entry 2,880 

Second  left  air  course,  outside  of  No.  1  slant 7,700 

Second  left  back  eutrV,  outside  of  No.  2  slant 9,890 

Above  air  splits  near  bottom  of  slope 3S,000 

Bottom  of  slope 14,400 

Last  return  on  right  of  slope 15,750 

Last  return  on  left  of  slope .^ 11,400 

Face  of  sei'ond  right  entry 6,130 

Crosscut,  second  right  entry 14,630 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry 4,^0 

JPe^riMiff  18, 1898, — On  this  date  I  continued  mv  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine  and  inspected  the  workings  on  the  right  siae  of  the  main  slope;  also  inspected 
the  bottom  of  the  slope.  1  found  a  small  amount  of  carbureted  hydrosen  gas  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  and  ordered  the  canvas  brattice  extended  up  to  the  face  of  the 
workings.    I  then  took  air  measurements  as  follows : 

Cubic  fMt  air. 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  main  and  back  entry 9,230 

Face  of  first  right  main  entry 4,970 

Face  of  first  right  back  entry 6,840 

Last  crosscut  Mtween  No.  1  left  room  and  first  right  main  entry 9, 360 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  I  and  2  left  rooms,  on  No.  1  raised  plane 8, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms 7,525 

Face  of  No.  1  raised  plane 2,500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  ahd  8  left  rooms 4,100 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms 1,120 

Return  at  No.  3fan 27,000 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 16>800 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  to  be  well  ventilated  and  found  the  mine  in  fair 
workinff  condition. 

March  16,  1898, — I  inspected  the  hoisting  machinery,  fftns,  ropes,  and  boilers 
belonging  to  the  Cook  &  white  mine,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

March  16, 1898, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  workings  on  the  left  side  of 
the  slope  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  Also  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  the  second 
right  entries.  I  measured  39,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I 
measured  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  I  discovered 
a  small  amount  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  in  No.  3  right  entry,  which  had  been 
started  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  I  ordered  the  canvas  brattice  extended  up 
to  the  face  of  the  workings  of  said  entry. 

March  17, 1898, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine.  I  inspected 
No.  1  ri^ht  entries,  also  the  rooms  on  No.  2  right  raised  plane.  I  found  the  work- 
ings which  I  inspected  in  good  condition  and  found  the  ventilation  good  thronghout 
the  workings. 

March  18 1 1898,^1  again  inspected  the  workings  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  No. 
3  right  entry.  I  found  that  the  canvas  brattice  had  been  extended  up  to  the  fbo^  of 
the  workings  of  No.  3  right  entry  according  to  my  instructions  of  March  16,  and 
fonnd  that  the  gas  had  dlMippeared  from  the  entry.  1  then  inspocted  No.  1  right 
entries,  also  the  rooms  on  No.  2  right  raised  plane.  I  fonnd  the  places  above  men- 
tioned in  good  condition  and  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings. 

Anril  11, 1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  all  of  the  safety  lamps  which  were  being 
usea  in  the  Cook  &.  White  mine.    I  fonnd  the  lamps  in  good  condition. 

April  13 f  1898,-1  inspected  the  Cook  &.  White  mine.  I  measured  40,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  34,100  cubic  feet  of  air  travel- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  I  tbund  a  small  quantity  of  gas  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  also  at  the  face  of  the  third  right  entry,  and  had  the  canvas  brattice  extended 
up  to  tiie  face  of  the  workings  and  removed  the  gas.  I  also  inspected  the  main  air 
courses  and  found  them  in  good  condition. 

Jpril  14, 1898,-1  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  Sl  White  mine.  I  inspected 
the  rooms  of  Nos.  1  and  2  raised'planes  an'1  found  them  well  ventilated.  Fonnd  the 
workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 
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April  15, 1898.— On  this  date  I  inspected  No.  1  left  dip  plane  of  the  Cook  S&  White 
mine  and  the  rooms  thereon.  I  foaud  the  ventilation  eood  throaghont  the  work- 
ings and  found  the  rooms  well  timbered  and  in  fair  condition. 

April  16, 1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  rope  which  is  nscd  for  hoisting  the 
loaded  cars  out  of  the  Cook  &.  White  mine.  I  ibnnd  the  rope  in  bad  condition,  being 
mnch  worn  in  one  place.  I  called  the  superintendent's  attention  to  the  rope,  and  he 
informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  rope  attended  to  on  Sunday  when  the  mine  was 
not  being  operated. 

June  14, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine  and 
found  that  nothing  had  been  done  with  main  hauling  rope  on  the  Cook  &.  White 
mine  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  replace  the  old  rope  with  a  new  one  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that  a  new  rope  had  been  ordered  and 
would  be  put  in  place  Just  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  and  on  Bund:iy,  ISth,  the  new  rope 
was  put  in  place. 

June  15, 1898. — On  this  date  I  commenced  tiie  inspection  of  the  underffronnd  work- 
ings of  the  Cook  Sc  White  mine,  and  while  inspecting  the  mine,  about  9  crolock  a.  m.  a 
nuuer  informed  roe  that  a  fire  had  been  discovered  in  room  No.  9  on  the  first  right  dip 
plane.  I  immediately  went  down  the  dip  plane  to  where  the  fire  was  reported,  and 
alter  looking^  the  situation  over  had  a  force  of  men  put  to  work  extending  the  pipe  line 
from  the  main  pipe  line  to  the  place  where  the  nre  had  occurred.  After  the  pipe 
line  had  been  extended  I  caused  a  hose  to  be  attached  to  the  pipe  line.  I  then  had 
the  pump  started,  and  with  a  force  of  men  commenced  the  work  of  eztinffnishiug  the 
fire.  A  force  of  men  were  also  employed  to  work  all  night  and  hold  the  nre  in  check. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  I  again  visited  the  place  where  the  fire  was  and  found 
that  ver7  little  progress  had  been  made  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  found  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  handle.  I  worked  all  this  day  with  men  in  trving  to  extin- 
guish the  fire.  I  also  had  a  force  of  men  ordered  to  work  all  that  night  and  keep  a 
constant  stream  of  water  on  the  fire.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  I  again  visited  the 
place  where  the  fire  had  originated  and  found  that  the  fire  had  been  almost  extin- 

fuished  and  wholly  under  control,  and  at  about  2  p.  m.  no  signs  of  fire  oould  be  seen, 
then  ordered  that  all  debris  in  rooms  9  and  10  be  loaded  into  pit  cars  and  hauled 
out  of  the  mine.    This  work  was  commenced  at  once. 

June  18, 1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  underground  workinffs  of  the  Cook  &, 
White  mine  and  took  air  measurements.  The  air  measurements  on  this  date  were  as 
follows : 

Cmbio  feet  sir. 

Intake 40,060 

No.  1  right  entry 10,800 

Crosscut,  second  raised  plane 9,360 

No.  3  left  room,  No.  3  raised  plane 6,840 

No.  5  left  room.  No.  2  raised  plane , 5,775 

No.  7  left  room,  No.  2  raised  plane 3,360 

First  raised  plane  on  second  right  entry 6,300 

Last  crosscut,  face  of  second  right  entry 8,990 

Third  left  entry,  near  bottom  of  slope , 3,920 

Right  back  slope 21,440 

Left  back  slope 8,500 

Above  air  splits  near  bottom  of  slope 26,000 

Back  air  course,  second  left  entry .' 7,800 

Last  crosscut  between  fi:ont  and  back  entries,  second  left  entry 4, 350 

Bottom  of  second  left  raised  plane 8,000 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 18,000 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 24,000 

I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  found  the 
mine  in  fair  working  condition. 

June  £Sf  1898. — On  this  date  I  was  infbrmed  by  a  miner  that  considerable  eas  had 
accumulated  in  rooms  9  and  10  on  the  first  right  dip  plane  where  the  &e  bad 
originated.  I  immediately  visited  the  above-mentionea  rooms  and  found  consider- 
able gas  in  room  No.  9.  I  measured  the  air  which  was  traveling  between  rooms  9 
and  10  and  found  only  750  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  i>er  minute,  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  sweep  the  gas  away.  The  air  course  was  very  small  and  I  ordered  the 
air  course  enlarged  so  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  could  travel  through  the  air 
course  and  sweep  the  gas  away  and  render  it  harmless.  The  work  of  enlarging  the 
air  course  was  commenced  at  once,  and  before  the  miners  came  out  in  the  evening 
the  gas  had  all  disappeared. 

This  mine  generates  considerable  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  bvt  the  superintendent 
uses  every  precaution  to  avoid  accidents  happening  in  tba  miney  ana  everytiiing 
possible  is  done  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  minen. 
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i 
WHITE  ASH  MINE. 

[Junes  DnggADf  snperintendent;  William  Graham,  pit  boss.] 

This  mioe  is  located  aboat  2^  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Sftnta  Fe 
County.  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company. 
Kind  or  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet  6  inches;  total  output,  fiscal 
year,  108,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $162,000;  value  of  improvements  this 
year,  not  given ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  23 ;  average  number  of  t 

men  employed  inside.  100;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  4 ;  where  coal  is  mar- 
keted.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Texas;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  278. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.    Capacity,  about  400  , 
tons  per  day.    This  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  15-foot  Quible  fan.    All  the  pillars  in  this                  ■■■ 
mine  have  been  drawn  to  within  500  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  mine  will  be  worked  out  within  six  months  and  closed  down. 

BECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

Sfpiemher  P,  1897. — On  ibis  date  I  inspected  the  under^pround  workings  of  the  White 
Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  36,960 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mme  per  minute,  and  measured  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  then  took  air  measurements  throughout 
the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  air  distributed  as  follows : 

Cublo  feet  air. 

Bottom  of  slope 22,200 

Back  slope 6,090 

Right  side  of  slope 10,760 

Between  third  and  fourth  left  entries 14,040 

Between  second  and  third  left  entries 11, 160 

Between  lirst  and  second  left  entries 20,000 

Bridge  overcast,  return  from  left  side  of  slope 21,300 

I  found  the  woridngs  of  the  mine  in  good  condition,  and  found  the  mine  well  • 
ventilated. 

October  16, 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  measured  38,550  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  41,200  cubic  feet  of  air  return-  ^ 

ing.    I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  as  follows : 

Cnbio  feet  air. 

Face  of  second  left  entry 20,000  ' 

Face  of  third  left  entry 12,420 

Face  of  third  right  entry 9,600 

Bottom  of  slope 25,200 

Back  slope 9,240 

Bridge  overcast,  air  from  left  side  of  slope 23, 700 

I  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the  miners  well  supplied  with  props,  in  order  to 
secure  their  working  places,  as  the  only  work  being  done  in  this  mine  is  the  draw- 
ing of  pillars. 

November  £B,  1897, — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  30.120  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  ana  measured  81,000  cubic  feet  or  air  returning.  I  found  the  ventilation 
good,  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  fair  condition. 

December  15, 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  31,360  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  *^ 

per  minute,  and  measured  31, 500  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  I  found  some  timbers 
broken  in  the  second  left  entry  and  ordered  new  timbers  put  in.  I  also  ordered  the 
miners  to  keep  drill  holes  12  feet  in  length  ahead  of  an^^  new  workings  in  the  mine. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  keep  from  breaking  through  into  old  workings  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  mine  several  years  ago,  and  are.  supposed  to  have  < 

large  bodies  of  water  therein. 

December  21, 1897, — On  this  date  I  again  visited  the  White  Ash  mine  to  ascertain  if  J| 

the  miners  were  keeping  drill  holes  ahead  of  the  new  work,  according  to  my  orders 
of  December  15.  I  found  the  miners  obeying  my  orders,  and  found  two  company 
men  working  with  a  diamond  drill  so  as  to  keep  holes  drilled  from  50  to  100  feet  in 
advance  of  any  new  workings. 

January  21,  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  White  Ash  mine. 
I  found  the  water  in  the  boilers  very  dirty,  and  ordered  the  boilers  to  be  blowed  off 
and  cleaned  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  informed  that  the  work  would  be  done  on 
Sunday  when  the  mine  was  not  working.    The  work  was  performed.  .  ^ 

January  26, 1898, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  underground  workings  of 
the  White  Ash  mine  and  took  air  measurements.    The  fan  was  running  83  revolu* 
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tionB  per  minute,  and  I  measured  41,860  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  min- 
ute, and  measurea  49,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course. 
I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  mine  in  good 
condition. 

February  16, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  under^ound  workings  of  the  White  Ash 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  30  revolutious  per  minute,  and  I  measured  38,400  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  43,875  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  worlungs  of  the  mine  well 
ventilated  and  found  the  mine  in  ^ood  condition. 

March  15y  1898, — On  this  date  1  inspected  the  hoisting  machinery,  fans,  ropes,  and 
boilers  belonging  to  the  White  Ash  mine  and  found  the  same  in  good  condition. 

March  19 y  1898. — On  this  date  I  ajg^ain  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan 
was  running  82  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  28,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  and  found  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  traveling  in  the  working 
places  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  found  a  small  quantity  of  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas  at  the  face  of  the  entry  known  as  the  left  dip  entry,  and  had  the  orattice 
extended  up  to  the  face  of  the  entry.  After  this  was  done  the  gas  soon  moved  from 
the  face  of  the  entry  and  I  considered  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  12f  1898. — 1  again  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  White  Ash 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  83  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  41,560  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  42,240  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  1  found  the  ventilation  very  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the 
mine,  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

June  14, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  White  Ash  mine  and  found 
the  same  in  good  condition. 

Jane  20,  1898, — 1  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running  83 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  35,530  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  and  measured  36,840  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course. 
I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
found  the  workings  in  good  oondStion. 

LUCAS   MINE. 

[Jiunes  Baggaiif  8ni>erintende]it;  Willlam  Brown,  pit  boss.] 

Located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.  Kind  of  coal,  anthra- 
cite; thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  total  output  nscal  year,  25,000  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  at  mine,  $100,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,200  feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  vear,  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  40: 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  100;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  177. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which- connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  road  at  Waldo  Station,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  about  450  tons  per  day.    The  mine  is  Ventilated  by  a  double  6-foot  Murphey  fan. 

BECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  11, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  mine  it  was  not  being  operated.  I  inspected  the  underground  workings 
and  found  them  in  good  condition. 

October  18, 1897.— I  inspected  the  workings  of  the  Lucas  mine,  which  are  located 
on  the  left  side  of  the  main  slope.  The  only  work  being  done  on  the  left  side  of  the 
mine  was  the  drawing  of  pillars.    I  found  the  workings  in  fair  condition. 

October  19, 1897. — On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine  and 
took  air  measurements.  I  measured  15,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  and  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  lound  the  workings  well 
timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

October  180, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  old  workings  of  the  Lucas  mine  and 
found  no  gas  (fire  damp)  in  the  old,  abandoned  workings  and  found  the  air  courses 
in  good  condition. 

November  26, 1897. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  The  fan  was 
running  140  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  11,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  12,250  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  found 
the  workings  of  the  mine  in  fair  condition. 

November  29, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I 
found  that  the  fan  was  being  run  at  110  revolutions  per  minute,  its  regular  speed 
being  160  revolatioiiSy  and  I  ordered  the  fan  speeded  up  to  150  revolutions  per  minute. 
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Deoemhtr  18, 1897,-1  again  inspeeted  the  Lncaa  mine.  The  fan  was  ranning  ISO 
rerolntions  per  minnte,  and  I^measnred  15,920  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minate  entering 
the  mine,  and  measured  16,460  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  throon^  the  return  air 
course.    I  measured  7,875  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  bottom  of  the  8l<^e. 

Cnbio  feet  tir. 

Last  crosscut  in  fourth  riffht  entry 1,920 

Last  crosscut  in  third  right  entry ^ 2,400 

Last  crosscut,  second  len  right  entry 3,520 

I  found  the  mine  in  fair  working  condition. 

January  f  7,  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  main  hauling  slope  and  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4  right  entries  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  18,275  cubic  i'eet  of  air  returning.  X  found  the 
air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

January  £8, 1898. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I  inspected  No.  1 
right  entry,  and  found  the  entry  in  good  condition.  I  also  inspected  the  hoisting 
engine,  boilers,  and  ropes  belonging  to  the  Lucas  mine,  and  found  the  same  in  good 
condition. 

March  $1^  1898.— I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  The  mine  was  not  being  oper- 
ated on  this  date,  but  I  examined  the  air  conrses  and  main  entries,  and  found  tiie 
same  In  good  condition.    I  also  found  the  machinery  in  good  oondition. 

June  Slf  1898.— I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  9,130  cnbio  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  measured  the  air  just  below  the  fourth 
right  entry,  and  found  only  8,150  cubic  feet  of  air  trareling  per  minute.  1  ordered 
that  all  stoppings  along  the  slope  be  made  air-tight,  so  as  to  conduct  more  air  into 
the  fourth  right  entry.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  there  were  only  18  miners 
employed  therein. 

CARTHAGE   MINE. 

[Hilton  &,  Lnerra,  operators.] 

Located  about  12  miles  southeasterly  direction  from  San  Antonio,  Socorro  County, 
N.  Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  soft  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches-;  total 
output,  fiscal  year,  1,500  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $3^000;  depth  of  slope. 
2,200  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $1,000;  average  number  of  men  employea 
outside,  2;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
Socorro,  San  Marcial,  Belen,  and  Magdalena,  N.  Mex. ;  number  of  days  mine  worked, 
200. 

The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  and  shipped  frt)m  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  differ- 
ent towns  above  mentioned  along  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  This 
mine  has  a  capacity  of  about  50  tons  per  day,  and  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft. 
There  is  considerable  development  work  done  on  the  mine,  and  the  coal  is  of  a  very 
good  character,  but  having  to  haul  12  miles  in  wagons  is  too  great  an  expense  to 
compete  with  other  mines  which  are  situated  on  lines  of  railroad. 

RBCORD  OF  INBPKCnOM. 

'  September  27, 1897.— On  this  date  I  inspected  what  is  known  as  the  Carthage  Coal 
Company  mine.  I  measured  1,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute, 
and  measured  l,787i  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute  through  the  outcast.  I 
found  the  main  entry  ha<l  been  driven  too  far  without  a  crosscut,  and  ordered  a 
crosscut  driven  from  the  face  of  the  main  entry  to  the  main  return  air  way.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  mine  was  not  being  operated,  but  Mr.  Qivani  Lnerra  informed 
me  that  he  expected  to  do  considerable  work  during  the  winter  months. 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  miners,  day  men,  and  boys 
employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the  Territory : 


County. 

Miners. 

Boys. 

Day  men. 

TotaL 

BemAllUo ...- 

792 

ao9 

82 

150 

2 

14 

ii* 

118 
162 
18 
88 
3 

994 

C0lfkX.....T«r 

861 

Bio  Arriba            - 

45 

SsntsFo            ........r » ---- 

854 

4 

Total 

1,485 

80 

373 

1,888 
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In  the  column  headed  ''Day  men''  are  iaolnded  all  men  employed  in  and  aronnd 
the  mines  in  any  capacity  excent  those  actaally  engaged  in  mining. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1897-m  the  total  mnmber  o?  employees  as  reported  to  me  by 
the  various  mining  companies  was  1,888,  an  iaonase  of  employees  of  523,  as  against 
the  number  employed  in  the  preyious  year. 

PRODUCTION   OF  COAL. 


JFons  of  coal  mined. 

Batimated 
ralne  of 

Kune  of  mine. 

180S.97. 

1807-08. 

1806-07. 

1887.4ffi. 

BmnmUno  Oatmty. 
BeAoonHill 

600 

$1,080 

CaledonlA                     -             

48 
7 
10 
165 
208 
52 
83 
48 

20,800 

GnUlpa                                              X  ...... 

68 

8 

186 

260 

177 

86 

125 

80 

« 

4,356 

800 

61,194 

141.145 

00,806 

22,000 

48,460 

3,500 

200 

8,000 

(Mimvftii  ^  Biiil4>T - 

8.100 
42.888 
100,270 
81,470 
15.600 
68,864 

1,200 

Crown  Point 

02,000 

Ofdinp  .T..r. T ,.,,.-,-- 

220,000 

Otero 

136,040 

Bocln' Cliff. 

88,000 

Bqnffihl^^  --,,-,,..,,., 

80,000 
4,000 

W.  A.  Clark 

MnlftAlloxMl  A.  ntkmnm.            

400 

Ttttftl 

667 

027 

275,087 

872,611 

575,720 

Oo^facD  County. 
Bloartmrff 

350 
5 

7 

800 

5 
8 

200,000 
1.200 
2,067 

210,000 
1,000 
2,072 

357,500 
1,750 

Meea 

%nithK^2  .T 

5,201 

Total 

862 

878 

206,267 

218,073 

864,451 

Jtio  Arriba  ChurUy, 
If  onero  Nos.  1. 2.  and  8 

23 

45 

18,000 

22,500 

81,000 

Sooorro  County. 
Ct^Ttlkt^ .     

2 

4 

1,224 

1,500 

3,000 

Santa  Fe  County. 
Cook  &  White 

100 
172 
07 

285 
142 
127 

08,500 
88,000 
08,000 

116,000 
75,000 
106,000 

172,500 

Lncas ,.,.. 

100,000 
162,000 

White  Anh 

Total 

869 

564 

226,400 

248,000 

434,500 

BECAPITULATIOK. 


County. 

Ontput  for 
fiscal  year. 

Estimated 
valae. 

Percentage 
of  oatpot 

for 
Territory. 

BemaHllo.  • n. . ,  i. . . » » 

Tons. 
872,611 
218.072 
248,000 
22,500 
1,500 

$675,720 

864,451 

484,500 

81.000 

8,000 

Peremt. 
43.808 

Colfax 

24.022 

Santa  Fe 

28.884 

Rio  Arriba 

2.682 

Socorro 

.174 

Total 

858,588 

1,408,680 

100.000 

AnalysiB  of  coal  from  the  White  Ash  Mine  of  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Bailroad  Compitny. 
[Made  by  W.  D.  Charoh,  December  2, 1888.] 

COAL  FBOM  MADRID,  N.  MEX.,  WHITE  ASH  MINK. 

Water percent..  2.00 

Volatile  matter do....  39.00 

Fixed  carbon do.-..  63.76 

Mineral  ash do —  6.34 

Total do....    100.00 
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Coke *. per  cent..     59. OC 

Character  of  coke,  strong  and  toagh. 
Color  of  ash.  liffbt  yellowi»h  gray. 
Character  or  ash,  soft  and  light. 

Snlphor  (as  sulphide) , do 010 

Snlphnr  (as  sulphate) do 022 

Phosphorus do 006 

Specific  gravity do 1.410 

One  cubic  foot  weighs pounds..     88.125 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash :    ^ 

Silica per  cent..     26.93 

Alumina do 32.41 

Oxide  of  iron do....      3.96 

Calcium  oxide do  —     24.68 

Magnesium  oxide do 10.82 

Calcium  sulphate do 21 

Alkalies,  and  loss do 1.49 

Total do....  100.00 

COAL  FROM  RATON  COAL  AND  COKB  COMPANY. 

Water per  cent..  .75 

Volatile  matter do 34.40 

Fixed  carbon do 56.93 

Mineral  ash do 7.92 

Total do...,  100.00 

Coke do 64.86 

Character  of  coke,  very  strong  and  tough. 
Color  of  ash,  very  light  ocher. 
Character  of  ash,  soft  and  light. 

Sulphur  (as  sulphide) do 016 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) do 022 

Phosphorus do 014 

Specific  gravity do....       1,291 

One  cubic  foot  weighs pounds..     88.690 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash : 

Silica I)er  cent..     44.16 

Alumina do....    39.28 

Oxide  of  iron do 2.95 

Calcium  oxide do....      7.41 

Magnesium  oxide do....      8.27 

Sulphate  of  calcium do 41 

Alkalies,  and  loss do 2.52 

Total do....  100. 00 

From  the  column  of  percentages  of  production  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  of 
coal  from  the  Territory  comes  practically  from  four  counties. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  there  were  reported  20  mines  in  operation, 
4  less  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  and  1898  was  858,583  tons.  This  is  an 
increase  of  production  of  125,044  tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  the  mine  Inspector  7  fatal  accidents, 
the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  By  falls  of  rock,  3;  falls  of  coal,  2;  runaway 
cars,  1;  firing  blast,  1. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost : 


County. 

Tone 
mined. 

Live* 
lost. 

Tons  of 

coal  mined 

to  each 

life  lost 

Bernalillo 

872,  «11 
213,972 
248,000 

1 

1 
5 

872,  CIl 

Colfax 

213,972 

Santa  Fe 

49.000 

The  nonfatal  accidents  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
as  follows:  By  falls  of  look^  8;  pit  oars,  4;  onolassified,  2. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  to  each  nonfatal 
accident: 


Coanty. 


Tons 
mined. 


Acci- 
dents. 


Tons  of 
coal  mined 

to  each 
nonfatal 
accident. 


Bernalillo 

Colfax.... 
Santa  Fe. 


372, 611 
213, 972 
248,000 


93, 152. 1 
106,986 
31,000 


ACCIDENTS. 

Table  of  aooidents  of  a  fatal  character  reported  to  the  mine  inspector  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  SO,  1898, 


Where  accident  occurred.  Date. 


Blossbnrg    mine,   Blossbnrg, 

N.Mex. 
Gallup  mine,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. . 

Cook  Sc  White,  Madrid,  N.  Mex 

Do 

Do 

Do 


White  Ash  mine,  Madrid,  N. 
Mex. 


Not.  26, 1897 

Mar.  8,1898 

Feb.  19, 1896 

Nov.  16, 1897 

Mar.  26. 1898 
Apr.   8,1898 

Dec.    5,1897 


Name.  Character  of  iigury.  Cause  of  death. 


Wm.Sartoris 

Franz  Dellazer  . . . 

Bathisti  Desidero. 

Benjamin  Mar- 

tinez. 
Antonio  Vignasa . 
JohnFo6ter 


J.  H.  Curley  . 


SkuU  crushed 

Fracture  of  part 
pubic  bone. 

Head  completely 
mashed. 

Fractured  base  of 
skull. 

Skull  crushed 

Fracture  of  six 
ribs  penetra- 
ting lungs. 

Compound  firac- 
ture  of  right  leg 
and  scalp  wound. 


Fall  of  coal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Struck    by    a 

riece  of  coal 
n     firing 
shot. 
Kunaway  car. 


RECORD  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

November  S6, 1897, ^kt  Blossbnrg  mine,  William  Saitoris^  a  miner,  an  Italian,  age  45 
years,  had  his  skall  and  face  crashed,  and  died  almost  immediately.  Cause :  The 
deceased  was  at  work  mining  coal  (nndercntting;  when  coal  fell  on  him,  crushing 
his  skull  and  face,  producing  death  in  about  one  hour.  Left  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren.   No  coroner's  jury. 

March  S,  1898.  —  At  Gallun  mine,  Franz  Dellazer,  Austrian^  age  37  years,  was 
injured  by  a  fall  of  rock,  which  caused  his  death.  Cause:  The  deceased  had  his 
room  in  good  condition,  but  a  small  piece  of  rock,  close  up  against  the  coal  face  in 
the  nature  of  a  pot  and  feathered  edge  slip,  dropped  out  without  any  warning,  strik- 
ing him,  causing  a  fracture  of  the  pubic  bone,  with  internal  iiguries  caused  by  part 
of  the  bone  penetrating  the  intestines,  also  probable  rupture  of  bladder.  The 
deceased  lived  about  seven  hours  after  receiving  the  above  iiguries.  No  coroner's 
jury. 

February  19, 1898. — ^At  Cook  &  White  mine^  Bathisti  Desidero,  an  Italian,  age  35 
years,  had  his  head  completely  mashed,  and  died  immediiitely.  Cause:  Fall  of  rock 
at  face  of  his  room.    Number  in  family :  Wife  and  two  children.    No  coroner's  jury. 

Norember  16, 1897. — At  the  Cook  &  White  mine,  Benjamin  Martinez,  age  20  years, 
had  his  skull  fractured;  died  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  injury.  Cause:  He  was 
taking  down  some  rock  in  the  face  of  his  room,  and  after  working  at  it  for  about  an 
hour  he  gave  it  up  and  thought  it  was  safe,  and  commenced  taking  out  coal  when 
the  rock  gave  way  and  caught  him,  injuring  him  so  he  lived  only  twenty  minutes. 
No  coroner's  report. 

March  S6, 1898.—kXLton\o  Vignasa,  Italian,  age  32  years,  was  crushed  by  a  fall  of 
rook  and  instantly  killed  al  Cook  &  White  mine.    No  coroner's  Jury. 

April  8f  1898.— At  Cook  &  White  mine,  John  Foster,  an  Englishman,  was  injured 
at  about  8  30  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  died  at  2.30  p.  m.  Cause :  He  was  found  34  feet  back 
in  the  entry  behind  a  canvas  curtain.  He  had  put  in  a  shot  and  retired  when  the 
explosion  occurred.  A  piece  of  coal  weighing  about  15  pounds  struck  him  in  the 
side  with  fatal  effect,  causing  a  fracture  of  six  ribs  in  right  side,  commencing  third 
downward,  the  end  of  which  perforated  the  lungs.  Number  in  family :  Wife  and  one 
child.    No  coroner's  jury. 
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'*,  1897.—At  White  Aah  mioe,  J.  H.  Cnrley,  Irinhimm,  age  25  yem, 
received  a  oomponnd  fhictnre  of  right  leg,  lunotion  lower  and  middle  third,  idso 


December  6, 


extreme  lacerated  wound  under  side  of  right  knee  joint,  and  scalp  wound  about  the 
Bize  of  a  silver  dollar  on  crown  of  head.  Cause:  In  letting  down  ears  from  the 
plane  the  miners  place  a  prop  upright  from  top  to  bottom  ofplace  where  they  are 
working;  this  should  be  put  up  secure  enougn  to  hold  when  the  weight  of  the 
loaded  oar,  which  is  let  down  tne  plane  by  means  of  a  roi>e  being  put  around  the 

Srop;  but  it  seems  that  the  deceased  failed  to  make  the  prop  secure  and  it  came 
own.  The  man  got  entangled  in  the  rope  and  received  the  injury ,  as  stated  above. 
He  was  removed  to  the  hospital  at  Santa  Fe,  and  died  on  December  8, 1897,  at  12 
o'clock  midnight. 

TABLE  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS. 


Mine. 


Dftte. 


Kaine. 


ClwnMjter  of  injury, 


CaitBe. 


BkMsbnrf ,  Otfdiner,  N.  Mtx. . . 

Do 

Cook  Sc  White,  Madrid,  N.  Mex 

Do , 


Do. 
Do. 


Jane  22, 1896 
Dec  24,1897 
Sept  28, 1887 
June  IS,  1886 

July   7,1887 

..do 


White  Ash,  Madrid,  N.  Mez  . . 


Do. 
Do. 


Lucas  Mine,  Madrid.  N.  Mex. . 
Otero  Mine,  Gallup,  K.  Mex. . . 


Do. 
Do. 


Sunshine,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 


Dec    6,1887 


.....do ...... 

Nov.  1,1887 
Mar.  9,1886 
Jan.    5,1886 


Jan.  18,1886 

June  9,1887 
Feb.2M888 


Antonio  LuMVo . 
Jesus  Gonaales . . 
Anton  Bianichi. . 
John  Broicn 

JohnTomasco... 

EmilLeplat 

ElesioMitokletti 

A.Mitohlstti.... 
Thos.  Thomas... 
JohnBeirmaa... 
August  Alary... 

PetarGoUno 

Jaa.Martines.... 
Ed.Crisen 


Back  broken.... 

Leff  broken 

Left  leg  broken 
Partiardialocati 

of  back. 
Two  scalp  Wounds 

ScTeie  contusion 
of  rii^t  ankle 
Joint. 

Simple  firaotaieof 
right  leg. 

Bight  lee  broken . 

Left  leg  Drokm 

Sprabiedhack.. 

Leg  dislocated.. 

Struck  in  eye  with 

pick. 
Leg  broken.... 
Double  fhMstursof 

leg. 


Fafiofroek. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Shot  went  off 
on  him. 

En  giueer  Jerk- 
ed the  tr^ 

Runaway  car. 

Do. 
Fall  of  rock. 

Do. 
Foot  caught  in 

loaded  car. 
Carelessness. 

Fall  of  rock. 
Do. 


RECORD  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

Deoemher  14, 1897. —kt  Bloeshur^  mine,  Jesus  Q<MiEaleB»  a  laborer,  age  40  years,  was 
ii]|1i]red  by  a  fall  of  slate  rook  weighioe  about  200  pounds.  He  was  working  with 
mining  machine  when  the  rock  fell  on  mm,  breaking  his  leg. 

June  2$,  1898. — At  Blossbarg  mine,  Antonio  Lnoero,  Mexican,  age  32  yean,  was 
injured  by  a  fall  of  rock,  having  his  back  broken.  Cause:  He  was  loading  coal  by 
the  ton,  and  did  not  examine  the  roof  before  commencing  work.  The  ro&  fell  on 
him  while  in  a  stooping  position,  and  broke  his  back.  On  Angnst  5th  I  reoeiyed  a 
letter  from  the  acting  snperintendent  of  the  mine  advising  me  that  the  man  was  still 
living. 

September  SS,  1897. — At  the  Cook  &,  White  mine,  Anton  Bianichi,  an  Italian,  age  34 
years,  was  ii^inred  by  having  his  left  leg  broken.  Canse:  He  was  working  in  tiie 
first  right  dip  plane,  and  was  canght  by  a  fall  of  rook,  breaking  his  leg. 

June  16 f  1898, — At  Cook  &  White  mine,  John  Brown,  Scotchman,  age  50  years,  was 
injured  in  the  first  left  dip  plane.  Causa;  Was  caught  by  a  fall  of  rock,  causing 
partial  dislocation  of  back. 

July  7.  i^^.— At  Cook  &  White  mine,  £mil  Leplat,  Frenchman,  age  26  yeftrs,  was 
ii^ured  m  No.  1  right  entry.  Cause :  Engiaeer  jerked  the  trip  suddenly  and  caught 
him,  causing  severe  contusion  of  right  iwkle  Joint,  fhicture  right  fibular  in  lowtf 
third. 

July  7, 1897.— A%  Cook  <&  White  mine,  John  Tomasco,  Italian,  age  35  years,  was 
injured  in  No.  2  plane.  Cause  of  ii\}urjr:  Shot  went  oft'  on  him,  causing  two  scalp 
wonnds— one  over  right  frontal  bone,  6  inches  long,  and  one  4  inches  long  above  ana 
to  right  of  occipital  protulierance. 

November  1, 1897,— At  White  Ash  mine,  Thomas  Thomas,  a  native  of  Wales;,  afle 
27  years,  was  injured  in  No.  3  right  entry.  Cause:  Was  caught  by  a  fall  of  zook, 
-breaking  his  lefb  leg. 

Deoember  5, 1897, —kt  White  Ash  mine,  Elesio  Mitcbletti,  Italian,  age  30  yean,  was 
injured  in  second  left  plane  on  second  left  entry.  Cause:  He  got  entangled  in  a 
rope  while  letting  down  a  pit  car  loaded  with  coal  and  received,  a  simple  fractoze 
of  the  right  leg  in  middle  third. 

December  5, 1897,— kt  the  White  Ash  mine,  A.  Mitcbletti,  Italian,  age  SO  yearn,  wis 
injured.  Canse:  He  was  letting  a  pit  car  down  with  a  rope  when  1^  got  entangled 
in  the  rope,  breaking  his  right  leg. 

March  9, 1898. — At  the  Lucas  mine,  John  Beirman,  German,  age  43  years,  was 
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injured  %t  face  of  No.  2  raised  plane.  Caase :  A  fall  of  rook  caught  him,  spraining 
his  back. 

January  18, 1898, — At  Otero  mine,  Peter  Golino,  Italian,  age  48  years,  was  ii^nred 
by  a  piece  of  coal  striking  him  in  the  eye. 

Januarif  6, 1893, — At  Otero  mine,  August  Alary,  a  native  of  France,  age  30  years, 
had  his  leg  dislocated.  Cause :  He  was  dropping  car  from  face  of  room  and  was  in 
front  of  it;  tried  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  car,  bat  was  caught  and  fell,  dislocat- 


February  S8, 1898, — At  the  Otero  mine,  James  Martines,  Mexican,  age  28  years,  was 
injured  by  having  his  thigh  bone  broken.  Cause :  He  was  undercutting  coal  with 
a  pick  when  a  piece  of  the  roof  fell  on  him  and  broke  his  thigh. 

February  $5, 1898, — ^At  Sunahuie  mine,  £d.  Crisen,  Italian,  a^e  25  years,  was  injured 
in  slope  (air  coarse).  Cause:  He  was  mining  coal  when  a  piece  of  the  roof  known 
as  a  pot  slip  fell  on  him,  causing  a  double  fracture  of  his  leg. 

Table  showing  name  of  mine,  method  of  working,  ventilation,  and  power. 


Mine. 

Method  of  working. 

Power. 

B4M1M>I1     HflL^rr 

Slope,  doable  entry,  room  and  pillar 

Famace 

do 

Steam. 

Canavan  A  Bailey 

Orown  Point 

SJopei  elngle  entry/roonn  and  pillar 

Do 

l)oubie  craipartment  shaft.  ..T. 

Fan 

Do. 

Gallup  .rr    -T 

Slope,  doablie  entry,  room  and  pillar 

do 

Do. 

Ot6ro 

Drffk,'  single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

Fnmaoe 

do 

Do. 

Rnckv  Cliff. 

do 

Horse. 

SitimnlnA 

Slope,  doable  entry,  room  and  pillar 

Fan 

Steam. 

BloHsb  org .-.......-.-. . 

Drfit,  doable  entry,' room  and  pillar 

. do 

Do. 

Mesa..... 

Drifti  shdgle  entiy,  room  and  pillar 

Air  shaft 

Famace 

do 

Horse. 

Smith  No.  2 

do  ..r. .'.. .*. 

Do 

Monero  Koe.  1. 2.  and  8 . . 

Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar 

Steam. 

Carthage 

do 

Air  shaft 

Two  fans 

Fan 

Horse. 

r:Aok  Ac  White... 

RlnnA.  dnnhiA  entrv.  room  And  nillAr. 

Steam 

I«iioiie      -  ..--..-.••.-. 

do 

Do. 

White  Aah 

do 

do 

Do. 

Catalpa 

do 

Fumaoe 

Natural 

Air  shaft 

Do. 

W.  ATClark 

do..... ^ 

Do. 

M'niholland  &  Oannar . . . 

Slone.  sinirle entrv.  room  and  niUar. 

Horse. 

AIR  MEASUREMENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cable  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the 
mines  and  returning,  measured  at  intake  and  outlet : 


Mine. 

Date. 

Intake. 

Ontlet 

Mine. 

Date. 

Intake. 

OnUet 

Otero.... 

Sept.  18, 1897 
Nov.  11, 1897 

4,500 

5,000 

Monero  .,,.,T.i--,Tr 

Oct  27,1897 

13,440 

13,600 

10.290 

10,550 

Monero  N0.2 

Oct  28,1897 

6,000 

Jan.  11, 1808 

12,080 

12,406 

Cook  &  White.... 

Sept  8,1897 

27,000 

30,405 

Mar.  It  1898 

8,050 

8,400 

Oct  14,1897 

30,000 

Galhip 

Sept  21, 1897 
Nov.  15, 1897 

24,000 

24,075 

Oct  15,1897 

83,000 

30,000 

30,300 

Nov.  23, 1897 

39,250 

Swnshine  ...■.■,--,,, 

Sept.  16, 1897 
Nov.  13, 1897 

27,840 

25,200 

Not.  24, 1897 

35,000 

36,050 

26,460 

26,250 

D.^c.  16, 1897 

44,000 

J8a.12.1898 

28,600 

28,800 

Jan.  21,1898 

41,750 

89,760 

• 

Mar.   9,1888 

40.000 

41,000 

Jan.  24, 1896 

43,500 

43,200 

Crown  Point 

Sept  17, 1897 

16,660 

16,800 

Feb.  17.1898 

35,000 

Nov.  12, 1897 

17.920 

18.000 

Feb.  18,1898 

43,800 

Jan.  13,1898 

10.960 

21,840 

Mar.  16. 1896 

39,750 

Mar.  12, 1896 

19,960 

20,540 

Apr.  13, 1898 

40,000 

Rocky  Caiff 

Sept  15, 1897 

6.300 

6.475 

Janel8, 1898 

40,000 

42.000 

Nov.  16, 1897 

2.730 

8,040 

White  Ash 

Sept  9,1807 

86,960 

40,000 

Jan.  10.1888 

6,600 

6,550 

Oct  16,1897 

88,650 

41,200 

Mar.  9,1896 

6.- 510 

6,460 

Jan.  25,1898 

41,860 

40,600 

MnlhoUand  Sc  Casna 

Jan.  14,1898 

4,600 

Feb.  16,1898 

84,400 

4.%  875 

Slossborg 

Oct    9, 1897 

8,400 

Mar.  19. 1808 

28,000 
41.660 

Deo.    9,18^ 

18,840 

19,040 

Apr.  12, 1898 

42,240 

Feb.  10. 1886 

8,160 

Jane20,1888 

85.530 

36,840 

Feb.  11, 1898 

87,600 
34.660 

39.606 

Lacas 

Oct  19,1897 
Nov.  26, 1897 

15  800 

16,800 
12,250 

Mar.S5,18P6 

36.015 

11,000 

Apr.  21, 1896 

33,600 

34,200 

Dec    8.1897 

15.920 

16,450 

Jnne26,189e 

26.400 

27,000 

Jan.  27. 1808 

16,800 

18,276 

Smith  Mine  No. 2.. 

Oct    6,1897 

2.160 

2.340 

June  21, 1898 

9,130 

Feb.   8,1886 
Mar.  23. 1896 

1.960 

2,180 
1,950 

Carthaire 

Sept  27, 1897 

1,750 

1,787 

1,800 

Apr.  19, 1808 

2.100 

2,r5 

Jane23. 1896 

2,400 

2,560 

Mesa 

Oet  11  1897 

1,760 
1,400 

1.800 

Jane  28, 1898 

1,575 
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MINES  NOT  INSPECTED. 

During  the  fiscal  year  I  have  written  letters  several  times  to  coal-mine  operatoie 
in  San  J  nan  and  Lincoln  oountieSy  N.  Mex.,  reqaesting  that  a  report  of  the  mines 
he  forwarded  to  me,  giving  the  production,  number  of  men  employed,  etc.,  but  I  have 
received  uo  reply.  Owing  to  the  location  of  the  mines,  being  a  great  distance  from 
the  railroad,  and  only  a  very  few  if  any  men  being  employed,  and  only  dnring  the 
winter  months,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inspect  the^ properties.  In  former  years 
there  were  not  more  than  7  or  8  men  employed  in  either  San  Jnan  or  Lincoln  coonttes. 

MINES  NOT  IN  OPERATION. 

Oreen  &  Bailey  mine,  Santa  Fe  Connty,  not  o^rated  this  year. 
Hartsell  mine,  Colfax  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
MnlhoUand  mine,  Bernalillo  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Smith  mine  No.  1,  Colfax  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Sterling  mine,  Rio  Arriba  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Waldo  mine,  Santa  Fe  Connty,  not  operated  this  year. 
Miller  Gulch  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 

NEW   MINES   OPENED   THIS  YEAR. 

W.  A.  Clarke  mine,  Bernalillo  County. 
MnlhoUand  S&  Casna.mine,  Bernalillo  County. 

Prices  paid  for  liibor,  mining  coal,  etc,  &y  the  Crescent  Coal  Company,  OiUlup,  N.  Mix, 

Mining  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened  ooal $0.70 

Driving  entry per  yard..  2.00 

Room  turning 4.00 

Crosscuts per  yard..  1.50 

Timbers per  set..  .50 

Company  men  under  ground per  day..  3.00 

Boys  attending  to  doors do....  1.00 

Engineers  per  month 80.00 

Boiler  men per  day..  2.25 

Tipple  men do 3.00 

Blacksmiths do 3.00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers do 2.60 

Carpenters do....  3.00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  far  miners.  Crescent  Coal  Company. 

Powder per  keg..  $4.00 

Lamp  oil per  gallon..     1.25 

Lamp  cotton per  ball..      .06 

Squibs per  box..      .25 

Prices  paid  for  labor,  mining  coal,  etc.,  by  Cerrillos  Coal  Bailroad  Company,  at  Madrid, 

iv.  Mex. 

Mining  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened — 

White  ash $0,70 

Cook&  White 86 

Lucas 90 

Driving  main  entry 1 per  yard..     3.00 

Driving  back  entry do 1.75 

Driving  crosscuts do....     1.50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal.« do....    6  00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  faults  or  solid  rock do 9.00 

Driving  raised  planes do....    1.75 

Turning  rooms  off  entry  and  driving  room,  30  feet 8.00 

Setting  rough  7-foot  timbers 1.00 

Setting  timbers  over  7  feetin  length 2.00 

Setting  7-foot  props 07 

Wages  paid — 

Pit  bosses per  day..    3.00 

Fire  bosses do 3.00 

Track  layers do....    2.75 
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Wages  paid — Continued. 

Company  timbermen per  day..  $2.75 

General  company  men : do...,  2.60 

Single  mnle  drivers do 2.60 

Team  drivers do 2.75 

Rope  riders , do....  3.00 

Car  couplers do 2,75 

Assistants  to  company  men do 2.00 

Price*  of  powder  and  supplietfor  miners  of  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Bailroad  Company. 

Powder I per  keg..  $2.60 

Lamp  oil per  gallon..      .85 

Lamp  cotton ^ ^ per  ball..      .05 

Squibs per  box..      ,25 

WHITE  ASH  MTNE. 
Statement  of  work  done  in  the  White  Ash  mine  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1898, 


Length. 

Number  of  rooms. 

Entry. 

Total 
feet. 

Driven 
since 

Jnne  30, 
1897. 

Total 
feet. 

Turned 
since 

June  80, 
1897. 

Bemarks. 

Main  slope 

3,465 

700 

1,687 

2,010 

2,170 

1,656 

1,540 

1.844 

1,332 

1,060 

840 

1,000 

1,960 

1,990 

1,210 

670 

580 

270 

200 

900 

Pillars  pulled  to  within  1,100  feet  of 

mouth. 
Abandoned  prior  to  July  1, 1897. 
All  pilars  puUed. 

First  north. ••.•••>>..... 

9 

21 

25 

28 

22 

19 

14 

11 

7 

17 

15 

21 

22 

14 

7 

5 

4 

Second  north............ 

Third  north 

Ponrth  north. ..-r,-»r 

Do. 

Fifth  north 

Do. 

Sixth  north 

Do. 

Seventh  north........... 

Do. 

Blehth  north 

Do. 

Kinth  north 

Do. 

Tenth  north 

Do. 

First  south 

Abandoned  prior  to  July  1, 1897. 
PilUrs  pulled  back  to  main  slope. 
Do. 

Second  south. 

« 

Third  south 

Fourth  sooth. . .  .     .... 

Do. 

Fiffchsonth 

Do. 

Sixth  south 

Do. 

Seventh  south 

Do. 

Fiirhth  south 

Do. 

Now  entry  above  first 
south. 

900 

7 

7 

Stopped  June  80,  1898,  starting  back 
on  pillars. 

New  entry  driven  north  above  old  first  north  a  distance  of  1^00  feet;  20  rooms 
turned  and  pillars  drawn  back  to  within  600  feet  of  main  slope,  and  all  work  done 
since  June  30, 1897. 

LUCAS  MINE. 

statement  of  work  dfme  in  the  Lucas  mine  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1898, 


Length. 

Number  of  rooms. 

Entry. 

Total 
feet. 

Driven 
since 

June  80, 
1897. 

Total 
feet. 

Turned 
since 

June  80, 
1897. 

Bemarks. 

Main  slope 

1,400 
260 
960 

810 

570 

100 

1,700 

2,628 

1,522 

1,971 

500 

First  nonh 

4 

15 

12 
6 

Main  retui'n  for  air. 

S^ff-ond  north 

Pillars  puUed  to  within  275  feet  of 

slope. 
Pillars  pulled  to  within  260  feet  of 

slojje. 

Third  north 

Fourth  north ............ 

Fifth  north 

Do. 

First  sonUi ,. 

24 

29 

19 

21 

5 

Pillars  pulled  to  within  1,000  feet  of 

slope. 
Entry  being  farther  developed. 
Entry  not  driven  since  Jan.,  1898. 
Enti^  being  further  developed. 
Enti^  not  driven  since  Sept.,  1897. 

Second  south. ........... 

723 
260 
900 

2 
3 
10 

Third  south...... 

Foorth  south 

Fifthsouth 
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COOK  &.  WHITE  MINE. 
Slatmnent  of  work  done  in  the  C(fok  <f  White  mine  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1S9S. 


Length. 

Number  of  rooms. 

Entry. 

Driven 
Total       since 
feet.    [June  30, 
1887. 

Total 
feet. 

Turned 
since 

June  80, 
18»7. 

Bemarks.  ' 

Main  slope 

1,814  1           270 

320              320 
1,282    

14 

Stopped  Apr.  1, 1898;  new  slope  beiiig 
driven  800  feet  north. 

New  b1oD6 

Flret  north  entry 

Seoond  north 

36 
10 

30 
10 

Entry  stopped ;  all  rooms  finished ;  bo 

pillus  pulled. 
Stopped  temporarily. 
Being  farther  deveIoi>ed. 
12  rooms  working. 
Being  further  developed. 

2, 170  '        1, 703 

210              210 

4,047          1,627 

2,442           1,886 

471              471 

Third  north 

First  Boath 

76 
6 

38 
6 

Second  south 

Third  south 

PRODUCTION  OF  COKE. 

All  the  coke  produced  in  the  Territory  was  produced  at  the  Blossburg  mine, 
Gardiner,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 

The  amount  produced  was  2,275  tons  during  the  fiscal  year.  Very  little  coke  was 
produced  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  coal  washers  not  being  completed  till 
very  late  in  fiscal  year. 

The  coke  produced  was  shipped  and  sold  to  the  different  smelting  plants  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  thickness  of  the  veins  in  nearly  all  of  the  mines  where  fire  damp  is  generated 
is  favorable  to  tbeir  proper  ventilation,  and  while  gas  can  not  be  prevented  from 
generating,  it  could  undoubtedly  be  prevented  in  the  entries  and  rooms  by  having 
proper  ventilation;  also  by  crossouts  being  driven  more  closely  together,  thus 
sweeping  the  ^as  out  as  fast  as  it  generates. 

Every  superintendent  and  pit  boss  should  make  it  his  imperative  duty  to  provide 
ventilation  as  the  work  advances,  and  he  should  not  delay  until  he  is  compelled  to 
make  the  proper  provisions  by  allowing  gas  to  form  so  as  to  cause  severe  and  disas- 
trous explosions. 

Proper  care  and  provisions  and  the  knowledge  that  ''eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  sa^ty''  would  be  a  safeguard  to  the  investments  of  the  owner,  and  security  for 
the  life  and  limbs  of  those  employed  in  the  mines. 

There  are  no  Territorial  laws  governing  the  ooal  industries,  and  when  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  is  properly  represented  before  the  Territorial  legislature,  certain 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  manner  of  handling  powder,  as  well  as  to 
ventilation  and  other  matters,  which  would  insure  greater  safety  and  protection  to 
the  miners  and  other  persons  connected  with  this  growing  industry. 

In  all  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  Territory  the  mine  officials  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  comply  with  all  requirements  of  the  United  States  laws  govern- 
ing coal  mining,  and  the  main  problem  which  confronts  the  mine  inspector  is  to  get 
the  miners  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  themselves  and  use 
ordinarv  precaution  in  their  own  behalf. 

A  coal  miner  of  experience  needs  no  prompting  or  hints  that  the  roof  of  his  entry 
or  room  is  in  bad  condition,  and  be  should  not  need  to  be  compelled  to  put  in  tiie 
necessary  posts  or  timber  to  insure  his  protection ;  and  carelessness  in  this  respect 
often  not  only  Jeopardizes  his  life,  but  works  to  the  injury  of  other  miners  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  management. 

There  may  be  some  of  the  workingmen  or  miners  who  would  like  to  express  their 
opinions  relative  to  the  ventilation  or  workings  of  the  mine,  and  probably  some 
would  wish  to  accompany  the  mine  inspector  on  his  tour  through  the  mines.  This 
the  inspector  would  heartily  indorse,  and  would  suggest  that  the  miners  select  one 
of  their  number  to  accompany  him  through  the  mine  while  inspecting.  A  complaint 
may  be  made  that  the  inspector  on  visiting  the  mine  always  asks  for  the  superin- 
tendent or  pit  boss.  There  aie  two  reasons  why  the  inspector  goes  to  the  superin- 
tendent or  pit  boss. 

In  the  first  place,  the  miner  does  not  wish  to  lose  a  day  or  so  of  work;  and  the 
second  reason  is  that  the  pit  boss  is  a  responsible  party  for  all  defects  in  the  working 
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of  the  mine,  and  is  the  proper  person  for  the  inspeotor  to  give  instructionB  and  orders 
to  relative  to  ventilation  and  timbering  at  any  point  that  the  inspector  thinks  needs 
regulating. 

Bnt  what  wonld  materially  assist  the  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
would  be  for  the  miners  or  workmen  to  adopt  a  system  of  reporting  the  condition  of 
the  mine  to  the  inspector.  This  plan  would  probably  result  in  a  material  benefit  to 
the  working-men  and  could  result  in  no  injury  to  those  concerned  who  intended  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  compel  those  who  are  careless 
to  do  their  duty. 

Some  of  the  workmen  may  say  that  they  are  afraid  to  complain  to  the  inspector 
for  fear  of  being  discharged;  but  this  should  not  be  allowed.  The  inspector  has  a 
right  to  question  the  workmen,  and  they  should  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  fur- 
nish information  required  by  the  inspector. 

INSTRUCTIONS   AND   RULES. 

The  following  are  instructions  and  rules  under  which  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad 
Company  mines  are  to  be  governed,  and  all  fire  bosses  will  observe  the  same : 

First.  Do  not  remain  ofi  of  duty  without  giving  foreman  due  notice,  so  that  he 
can  put  a  man  in  jrour  place. 

Second.  On  beginning  your  shift's  work  your  regular  daily  route  will  be :  Com- 
mencing at  mouth  of  slope,  travel  to  face,  and  return  from  lower  entry  in  slope  to 
the  upper  entry  in  same,  making  a  regular  travel  in  all  air-courses,  and  examine  all 
places,  including  abandoned  as  well  as  working  places,  in  each  entry,  with  Davy 
safety  lamp,  or  such  other  improved  lamp  as  may  be  in  use  at  the  time. 

Third.  If  vou  find  the  brattice  or  canvas  shot  down  or  damaged,  repair  it  at  once, 
so  as  to  conanct  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings  as  soon  as  possible,  and  report 
in  every  instance  where  canvas  is  shot  down  to  the  foreman. 

Fourth.  Report  in  writing  all  places  where  gas  is  found;  also  verbally  to  foreman. 

Fifth.  If  air  courses  are  obstructed  in  any  way  by  water  or  rock,  etc.,  report  same 
in  writing,  and  verballv  to  foreman,  that  he  may  remedy  it  at  once. 

Sixth.  Where  roof  or  air  course  is  bad,  and  looks  dangerous  and  should  be  tim- 
bered or  taken  down,  report  same  daily  in  writing  and  verbally  to  foreman. 

Seventh.  Do  not  allow  any  man  to  go  into  his  {dace  with  naked  light  where  stand- 
ing gas  is  found  or  being  generated  freely.  Give  him  a  locked  safety  lamp  and 
instruct  him  to  use  it  instead  of  naked  light  until  further  advised  by  you.  Any 
person  that  you  find  disobeying  this  rule  report  same  to  foreman  at  once,  and  ho  will 
be  discharged  from  the  employment  of  the  company. 

Eighth.  If  you  should  find  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  any  time  in  the  mine 
between  shifts,  report  same  at  once  to  foreman  and  do  not  allow  the  men  to  go  far- 
ther down  the  slope  than  lamp  house,  and  the  foreman  will  know  from  your  report 
how  to  instruct  further. 

Ninth.  Quantities  of  gas  found  in  places  on  account  of  brattice  or  canvas  shot 
down  should  always  be  removed  by  the  fire  boss,  and  not  allow  the  men  to  enter 
the  place  until  the  gas  is  removed. 

Tenth.  Instruct  men  who  are  working  with  safety  lamps  to  brush  all  gas  from 
their  places  before  firing  shots. 

Eleventh.  Any  fire  found  in  the  mine  from  shot  firing,  or  otherwise,  must  be  jjut 
out  promptly,  and  call  for  assistance  from  any  point  if  you  are  unable  to  extinguish 
it  yourself. 

Twelfth.  Examine  and  clean  all  safety  lamps  thoroughly  after  every  shift's  use, 
and  do  not  allow  any  defective  lamps  to  be  taken  from  the  lamp  house. 

Thirteenth.  Any  lamps  that  are  damaged  by  persons  using  them,  or  if  they  fail 
to  return  them  at  the  expiration  of  each  shift,  report  same  to  foreman  and  damages 
will  be  charged  against  them. 

Fourteenth.  Report  all  places  to  foreman  where  you  think  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
fiow  of  air  traveling  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gases. 

Fifteenth.  Travel  the  main  return-air  ways  daily  without  fail. 

Sixteenth.  Put  the  danger  mark  (XX)  at  the  entrance  of  all  places  that  contain 
standing  gas. 

RULES  GOVERNING  THE  CERRILLOS  COAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY   MINE  FANS. 

First.  The  fireman  will  attend  to  the  fans  when  the  engineers  are  off  duty. 

Second.  The  engineer  when  on  duty  will  have  full  charge  of  fans  and  see  that 
they  are  attended  to. 

Third.  On  commencing  the  shift's  work,  visit  the  fans  and  see  whether  they  are 
in  good  order  or  not. 

Fourth.  If  you  find  any  of  the  fans  in  bad  order  notify  the  master  mechanic  at  once. 

Fifth.  Do  not  stop  the  fan  for  any  slight  adjustment  while  men  are  in  the  mine. 
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Sixth.  If  either  fan  should  get  out  of  order  bo  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it,  close 
the  trapdoor  near  the  fan  immediately  after  stopping  the  fan,  and  open  trapdoor 
immediately  when  the  fan  is  started  ap  again. 

Seventh.  Notify  the  foreman  before  yon  stop  either  or  both  of  the  fans. 

Eighth.  Do  not  stop  both  fans  at  one  time  while  men  are  in  the  mine  nnleas  yon 
see  that  thev  will  be  totally  destroyed  by  continuing  to  run  them,  and  not  then  an  til 
you  notify  foreman  to  set  men  out  of  the  mine. 

Ninth.  If  a  sodden  breakdown  should  take  place,  or  yon  should  find  one  of  the 
fans  stopped,  notify  the  foreman  at  once,  then  close  the  trapdoor,  and  notify  the 
master  mechanic. 

Tenth.  In  case  of  breakdown  of  eitlier  of  the  fans,  and  master  mechanic  is  not 
close  at  hand,  the  engineer  and  firemen  must  do  everything  that  they  can  to  get  the 
fan  in  operatiou  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Eleventh.  Fans  are  to  be  kept  speeded  as  per  verbal  instructions  given  to  yon  from 
time  to  time  by  the  master  mechanic  or  superintendent. 

Twelfth.  Visit  the  fan  every  hour  and  notice  if  all  the  working  parts  are  in  good 
order. 

Thirteenth.  Notice  the  speed  of  the  fan  every  thirty  minutes. 

Fourteeuth.  If  anything  occurs  to  the  boilers  or  steam-pipe  connections,  or  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  steam  can  not  be  kept  up  for  both  fans  and  hoist  plant,  stop 
hoisting  tul  such  time  as  you  can  recover  and  maintain  the  usual  presanre  of  steam. 

Names  and  addresses  of  supmintendents  Or  managers  or  pit  bosses. 


Mine. 

Poet-offioe. 

Officer. 

Beacon  Hill 

Gallop,  N.  Mex 

do 

T.  A.  Fabro,  manager. 

Hngh  McGinn,  saperintendent;  W.  Weaver,  gen- 
eral manager. 
Stephen  Canaran,  manager. 

Snnahine 

CanAvan  Sc  Bailev 

do 

Kooky  Cliff 

do 

Otero 

do 

Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager;    John  Steward 
superintendent. 

Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent;  W.  Weaver,  gen- 
eral manager. 
Do. 

Cix>wn  Point 

do 

Catalpa 

do 

Gallup 

do 

Do. 

W.A.Clark 

....  do  

Gns  MnlhoUand,  manager. 

James  Duggan,  superintendent;  C.  M.  Higginson, 
vkw-president,  Chicago,  HI. 
Do. 

Mnlholland  &  Casna 

do 

White  Aah 

Madrid,  N.Mex 

do 

Lncaa  .......••••••••..... 

Cook  &  White 

do 

Do. 

BloAshnrir  ................ 

Raton.N.Mex 

do 

Jas.  A.  Wiggs,  superintendent;  Harry  Whigham, 

general  manager. 
Henry  Smith,  manager. 
ThoB.  Griffiths,  manager. 
Hilton  A  Luerra,  managers. 
J.  H.  Grist,  manager. 

Smith  mine  No.  2 

Mesa 

do 

Carthage 

San  Antonio,  N.  Mex. . 
Monero,  N.Mex 

Honero,  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Deeming  the  present  law  governing  the  mining  industry  as  inadequate,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  the  way  of  amendments  thereto,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested and  recommended  in  my  previous  reports. 

First.  That  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  coal  mine  employing  ten  or  more  men 
should  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  workings  of  such 
coal  mine  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  100  feet  to  1  incn,  showing  the  bearings  and  dis- 
tances of  workings  and  the  general  inclinations  of  the  strata  or  any  material  deflec- 
tions in  such  workings,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  such  coal  mines,  which  shall  be 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  inspector  at  the  office  of  said  mine  in  the  county  where  such 
mine  is  located ;  and  sball  also  furnish  a  true  copy  of  such  map  or  plan  to  the 
inspector  of  coal  mines,  to  be  filed  in  his  office;  and  said  owner  or  agent  shaJl  be 
caused  to  make  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  January  and  July  of  every  year  a 
statement  showing  the  workings  of  the  coal  mine  or  mines.  If  the  agent  or  owner 
of  any  coal  mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  or  for  any  cause  fail,  for  the  period  of  one 
month  after  the  time  described,  to  furnish  said  map  or  plan  as  above  required,  or  if 
the  inspector  should  find  or  have  reasons  to  believe  the  map  or  plan  was  inaccurate 
in  anv  material  part,  he  be  authorized  to  cause  a  correct  map  or  plan  of  the  actual 
workings  of  suon  coal  mine  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Second.  The  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope,  or  drift, 
shall  provide  and  maintain  for  every  such  mine  an  amount  of  ventilation  not  less 
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than  150  oubio  feet  (where  fire  damp  is  known  to  exist)  perminnteper  person  employed 
in  such  mine,  and  also  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  500  cnbic  feet  per 
minnte  for  each  mnle  or  horse  used  in  such  mine,  which  shall  be  distributed  through- 
out the  mine  in  snoh  a  manner  as  to  dilate  and  render  harmless  and  expel  the  nox- 
ious and  poisonons  gases  from  each  and  every  working  place  in  the  mine.  Break- 
throughs or  air  ways  should  be  driven  at  least  everv  oO  feet,  or  closer  if  deemed 
necessary  by  the  inspector,  and  an  air  way  or  break-through  be  made  at  the  face  of 
each  and  every  abandoned  room  or  entry.  All  break-throughs,  except  those  last 
named  near  the  working  face  of  the  mine,  shall  be  closed  up  ana  made  air-tight  by 
brattice,  trapdoor,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  current  of  air  in  circulation  in  the  mine 
may  sweep  to  the  interior  of  the  mine  where  the  persons  employed  in  such  mine  are 
at  work. 

Third.  Within  twenty-fonr  honrs  after  abandonment  of  any  working  face  in  the 
mine  all  tracks,  ties,  ana  other  material,  if  any,  should  be  taken  out,  andall  entrances 
and  approaches  to  that  particular  'place  should  be  bratticed  up  or  filled  in  with 
**goaa*\  except  openings  for  ingress  and  egress  of  air;  and  in  these  two  openingH, 
immediately  in  the  openings  and  not  In  the  room  and  working  face,  danger  signals 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  an  intruder  could  not  avoid  seeing  them. 

Fourth.  All  mines  to  be  provided  with  artificial  means  of  ventilation  necessary  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  such  as  fanning  or  suction  fans,  exhaust  steam 
lomacee,  or  other  contrivances  of  such  capacity  and  power  as  to  produce  and  main- 
tain an  abundant  supplv  of  air;  but  in  case  a  furnace  shall  be  used  for  ventilating 
purposes  it  shall  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  oommnnication  of  fire 
to  any  part  of  the  works  by  lining  the  upcast  with  any  incombustible  material  for 
a  sufficient  distance  up  from  said  furnace.  All  mines  generating  fire  damp  shall  be 
kept  clear  fVom  standing  gas,  and  every  working  place  shall  be  carefully  examined 
every  morning  with  a  safety  lamp  by  a  competent  person  or  persons  before  an^  of 
the  workmen  are  allowed  to  enter  the  mine,  and  the  persons  making  such  examina- 
tions shall  mark  on  the  face  of  the  workings  the  day  of  the  month,  and  report  the 
condition  of  the  mine  at  or  near  the  pit  top  to  the  superintendent  or  pit  boss ;  and 
in  all  the  mines,  whether  they  generate  fire  damp  or  not,  the  doors  used  in  the  assist- 
ing or  directing  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  shall  be  so  hung  and  adjusted  that  thev 
will  shut  up  of  their  own  accord  and  can  not  stand  open.  The  owner  or  agent  shall 
employ  a  practical  and  competent  overseer,  to  be  called  a  mining  boss,  who  shall 
keep  a  careful  watch  over  tne  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  air  ways,  traveling 
ways,  pumps,  timber,  and  drainage ;  also  shall  see  that  as  the  miners  advance  their 
excavations  all  loose  coal,  slate,  and  rock  overhead  are  carefully  secured  against 
falling;  in  on  the  traveling  way,  and  that  sufficient  props  and  cops  of  suitable  length 
and  size  are  famished  for  the  places  where  they  ought  to  be  used  and  placed  in  the 
working  places  of  the  miners.  He  should  measure  the  ventilation  at  least  three 
times  per  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  also  near  the  face  of  all  entries.  A  record 
on  properly  printed  blanks  should  be  kept  of  such  measurements,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  week  the  mine  inspector  should  be  mailed  a  copy. 

Fifth.  The  mining  boss,  or  other  competent  person,  should  make  dail^  inspection 
of  ropes,  chains,  cages  and  other  hoisting  apparatus,  guides  and  shaft  timbers,  and 
make  a  record  of  such  daily  inspection  in  a  book  kept  in  the  office  of  such  mine  for 
that  purpose.  The  mine  boss  should  keep  a  daUy  record  of  any  defect  in  the  ven- 
tilating appliances  and  any  standing  gas  that  may  be  found  in  the  mine,  designating 
the  entry  and  room  in  which  the  ffas  has  been  found.  The  record  of  the  aforesaid 
inspection  shaU  be  kept  open  at  all  times  for  the  inspection  of  the  mine  inspector. 

RespeotAilly  submitted. 

John  W.  Fleming, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 


Laws  Govrrking  thk  Workings  of  Coal  Minks  in  the  Territories. 

Be  it  enacted  by  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sfutes  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  Territory  of  the 
United  States  wherein  are  located  coal  mines  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  which 
shall  be  in  excess  of  one  thousand  tons  per  annum  the  President  shall  appoint  a 
mine  inspector,  who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 
Such  inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  bond  to 
the  United  States  in  the  snm  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithftil 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
section  one  of  this  act  who  is  not  either  a  practical  miner  or  mining  engineer,  and 
-who  baa  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Territoiy  for  which  he 
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shall  be  appointed ;  and  no  person  who  shall  aot  as  land  agent,  manager,  or  ageot 
of  any  mine,  or  as  mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such 
Territory,  shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory, 
and  to  report  at  least  annually  upon  the  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Terri- 
tory with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  safety  of  the  miners,  the  number  of  air  or 
ventilating  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slox>e8  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
supplied  to  the  same.  Such  report  shall  be  made  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
in  which  such  mines  are  located,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  in  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
properly  constructed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said 
mine  is  unsafe  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe^  and  reqnir- 
ing  them  to  furnish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of 
escai>e,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessar^r  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employees  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
furnished  as  required  in  such  notice  it  shall  be  unlawful  'after  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  s^id  mine. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  owners 
or  managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  oue  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which 
shafts,  slopes,  or  outlets  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  avail- 
able to  the  persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal 
mine  to  be  so  provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of 
such  facts,  and  thereupon  notice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act 
and  with  the  same  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  iifty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  eveiy  fifty  men  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  nnm- 
ber,  which  air  shall  by  proper  appliances  or  machinery  be  forced  through  such  mine 
to  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and 
expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases ;  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear 
of  standing  gas. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
after  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Skc.  8.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used  or  for  the  purpose  of  this  act 
be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  oonstructed  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  the 
time  shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be 
extended  to  exceed  one  year  A*om  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking-tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through 
the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  improved  safety-catch  shall  be  provided  and  sufficient  cover 
overhead  on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  persons.  And  the  mine 
inspector  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  all  such  hoisting 
apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  any  mine,  and  no  father  or  other  person  shall  misrepresent  the 
age  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines,  and  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  Tnat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  any  coal 
mine  in  his  district  and  the  working  machinery  belonging  thereto,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  of  the  mine;  and  to  make 
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inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and 
mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  al)  matters  and  things  connected  with  or  relating 
to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  ahont  the  same,  and  especially  to  make 
inqniiy  whether  the  proyisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with;  and  the  owner  or 
agent  is  hereby  required  to  famish  means  necessary  for  snoh  entry,  inspection,  exami- 
nation, and  inqniry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  entiy  in  the  record 
of  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  full  report  thereof  ShM  be  made  by 
the  mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  writing  and 
made  within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  have  occurred. 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  mana- 
ger of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  such  court  in  vacation,  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  mine  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  ana  sup- 
X>orted  by  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  said  Territory  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  issue  an  iigunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  such  mine 
until  such  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  injunction 
no  bond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  wherever  the  term  ''owner  or  manager''  is  used  in  this  act  the  same 
shall  include  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine,  and  in 
case  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  corporation,  the  managing 
officers  and  superintendents,  and  other  managing  agents  of  such  corporation  siiall 
be  personally  liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  act  for  owners  and  man- 
agers. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receive  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  per  anuum,  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  when  engaged 
in  their  duties. 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provision 
by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of 
such  Territory  shall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  said  law  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  be  in  force  in 
such  organized  Territory,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  statute  of  such  Territory  shall  be 
operative  in  lieu  of  this  act. 

Approved,  March  3, 1891. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 


HOWABD  UNIVEBSITY, 
Washington,  D,  0.,  July  18, 1898. 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  in 
connection  with  the  appropriation  for  Howard  University,  I  have  the 
honor  to  make  the  following  report,  showing  "the  number  of  pupils 
received   and  discharged  during  the  school  year  and  the  number 
remaining;''  "also  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  Industry  taught 
and  the  progress  made  therein.-- 
For  convenience  I  render  the  report  by  departments. 

NORMAL.    DEPABTMENT. 

In  the  normal  department  there  were  enroUed T 184 

Number  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  faculty 2 

Number  leaving  school  of  their  own  accord  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  teachers 62 

Number  at  close  of  the  school  year 120 

The  department  is  divided  as  follows,  each  class  representing  one 
year: 

The  highest  or  post-graduate  class;  the  fourth-year  class;  the  third- 
year  class;  the  second-year  class;  the  first-year  class;  "A'' and  "B'' 
classes,  and  unclassified  students. 

The  following  branches  are  taught *in  the  various  classes:  Arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  reading  and  spelling,  English  grammar, 
English  composition,  rhetoric,  English  litcJrature,  geography,  physical 
geography,  general  history,  United  States  history^  history  of  educa- 
tion, science  of  government,  mental  science,  political  economy,  civil 
government,  pedagogy,  botany,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  practice  in 
teaching,  physics,  chemistry,  carpentry,  printing,  tinning,  sewing, 
drawing,  stenography,  typewriting,  Latin,  music,  bookkeeping,  higher 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  physiology. 

There  is  also  a  practice  school,  taught  by  a  lady,  who  is  a  thoroughly 
educated  normal  teacher.  Her  school  consists  of  from  20  to  30  chil- 
dren below  any  of  the  established  grades  of  the  university,  and  the 
advanced  pupils  in  the  normal  department  are  required  to  spend  a 
portion  of  each  day  learning  how  to  teach  under  her  instruction. 

This  branch  of  the  normal  department  has  only  been  established  one 
year,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  very  successful  adventure. 

With  few  exceptions  the  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been 
satisfactory  and  tiie  standard  of  the  school  has  b^n  raised. 
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PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  preparatory  department,  which  fits  'studeuts  for  college,  is 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  representing  one  year's  study. 

In  the  senior  class  13  members  entered  school,  one  of  whom  left  of 
his  own  accord,  leaving  12  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  this  class  the 
subjects  taught  are  as  follows:  Virgil,  Anabasis,  Iliad.  German, 
English  classics,  astronomy,  essays,  declamations,  and  discussions 
during  the  year. 

The  middle  class  entered  with  22  students.  One  student  was  sent 
away  by  the  faculty.  Number  left  during  the  year,  21.  In  this  class 
the  following  are  the  subjects  taught:  Cicero,  Oreek  lessons,  physics, 
chemistry,  algebra,  English  classics,  and  essays, 

In  the  junior  34  students  were  received.  One  left  during  the  year 
and  two  were  sent  away  by  the  faculty.  Number  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  31.  The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows:  Caesar,  Latin 
composition,  Greek  and  Koman  history,  English  classics,  geometry,  and 
manual  training,  such  as  carpentry,  printing,  and  tinning. 

The  first-year  or  lowest  class  entered  with  32.  Two  have  died,  1 
was  sent  away  by  the  faculty,  and  5  left  of  their  own  accord. 

The  number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  24.  The  subjects 
taught  are  as  follows :  Introductory  Latin,  algebra,  English  composi- 
tion, elementary  rhetoric,  music,  drawing,  physiology,  manual  training 
four  times  a  week. 

The  results  secured  in  the  year's  work  have  been  quite  satisfactory 
in  all  the  branches. 

The  whole  nnmber  received 101 

Number  left  during  the  year 13 

Number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 88 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  college  department  received  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 46 

Number  leaving  during  the  year 8 

Nnmber  remaining 88 

These  are  classified,  as  in  all  other  American  colleges,  into  seniors, 
juniors,  sophomores,  and  freshjnen. 

There  are  in  the  senior  class  9,  of  whom  7  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  1  from  the  literary  course,  and  1  B.  S. 

The  junior  class  has  2  members,  the  sophomore  class  has  8  members, 
the  freshman  class  has  19  members,  and  8  have  pursued  special  studies. 

Tlie  subjects  taught  are  as  follows:  Algebra,  geometry,  trigonome- 
try, analytics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy, 
biology,  physiology,  meteorology,  rhetoric,  English  history,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  psychology,  moral  philosophy,  natural  theol- 
ogy, evidences  of  (Jhristianity,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  inter- 
national law,  political  economy,  and  Bible  study. 

There  has  been  within  the  last  year  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in 
P^Agogy,  to  which  all  advanced  students  in  the  university  who  wish 
to  learn  that  branch  and  all  teachers  of  the  colored  public  schools  of 
this  city  are  invited.  This  important  branch  will  be  continued  here- 
after; though  as  yet  no  sufficient  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress 
for  a  professor  in  pedagogy.  The  need  of  $1,500  additional  on  the 
salary  account  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary, with  the  respectful  request  that  he  recommend  this  amount 
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additional  to  the  last  year's  appropriation;  it  having  this  year  received 
the  favorable  attention  of  the  honorable  committee  of  appropriations 
in  the  Senate,  who  provided  that  the  instrnction  shonld  be  given,  and 
yet  made  no  provision  for  compensation  for  the  same. 

As  a  whole,  commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  above-named 
branches. 

MEl>ICAr.  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  medical  department,  which  includes  the  dental  and  pharma- 
ceutical courses,  there  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  160, 
divided  as  follows: 

CaDdidates  for  the  degree  of  M. D... 110 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.D.S 24 

CaDdidates  for  the  degree  of  Phar.  D 22 

Students  pursuing  special  courses 4 

Total 160 

During  the  year  there  were  12  of  these  who  left  because  they  could 
not  pay  their  expenses.  About  one-llalf  of  those  who  remained  were 
unable  to  pay  in  full. 

All  of  the  classes  completed  their  year's  work,  and  the  professors 
are  much  pleased  with  the  graded  course  of  instruction. 

There  were  graduated  in  the  month  of  May  from  the  regular  medical  course 32 

Number  graduated  from  the  dental  course 5 

Number  graduated  from  the  pharmaceutical  course 7 

Total 44 

The  branches  taught  are  as  follows:  Anatomy,  physiology,  materia 
medica,  therapeutics,  chemistry,  histology,  bacteriology,  pathology, 
obstetrics,  gynecology,  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  eye  and  ear, 
medical  jurisprudence,  pediatrics,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  principles 
and  practice  of  operative  dentistry,  dental  pathology,  prosthetic  den- 
tistry, crown  and  bridge  work,  pharmacy,  and  botany. 

XiAW  DEPARTMENT. 

The  whole  number  received 96 

Number  left  the  department  of  their  own  volition 8 

Number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year ^ 88 

The  above  are  divided  into  juniors,  seniors,  and  post  graduates. 

There  were  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  M 12 

There  were  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B 23 

The  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  law  schools  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  as  follows:  Blackstone's  Oommentaries, 
Williams  on  Real  Property  (with  Indemaur's  Common  Law  Oases), 
Bishop  on  Contracts  (enlarged  edition),  Norton  on  Bills  and  Notes, 
Schouler  on  Domestic  Kelations,  Clark  on  Criminal  Law,  Hale  on  Torts, 
Clark  on  Criminal  Procedure,  Shipman  on  Common  Law  Pleading, 
Fetter  on  Equity,  Shipman  on  Equity  Pleading  and  Practice,  Darling- 
ton on  Personal  Property,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence  (3  vols.),  Bateman 
on  Commercial  Law,  Cooley  on  Constitutional  Law,  Woolsey  on  Inter- 
national Law,  Schouler  on  Executors  and  Administrators,  and  Clark 
on  Corporations. 

The  students  as  a  whole  attained  good  averages,  and  I  might  also 
add  that  there  was  a  larger  number  than  has  been  the  case  for  years 
previous,  properly  equipped  by  previous  training  for  entering  upon  the 
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8tady  of  law.  Making  all  due  allowances  for  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  majority  of  our  students  labor,  growing  out  of  their  lack  of 
means  for  securing  conveniences  essential  to  student  life,  I  regard  the 
year  as  having  been  a  very  successful  one,  and  as  aftbrding  just  ground 
for  cherishing  bright  hopes  for  the  future. 

TnEOLOGlCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  theological  department,  which  is  not  supported  in  any  degree  by 
Congress,  makes  the  following  report: 

Whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  year 36 

Number  left  during  the  year 8 

Number  at  close  of  the  year 28 

TJie  following  are  the  branches  taught:  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, English  Bible,  Biblical  history  and  antiquities,  systematic 
theology,  church  history,  homiletics,  Chnstian  missions,  pastoral  the- 
ology, moral  philosophy,  natural  theology,  evidences  of  Christianity, 
elocution,  rhetoric,  and  vocal  music. 

The  progress  made  has  been  excellent.  The  standard  of  scholar- 
ship is  rising,  and  the  conditions  of  graduation  are  from  time  to  time 
increased.  Some  of  the  students  pay  their  own  way  entirely  by  work. 
Nearly,  probably  quite,  all  of  them  are  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
Christian  work.  Many  denominations  are  represented,  and  all  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Number  enrolled : 

Normal  department 184 

Preparatory  department 101 

College  department 46 

Medical  department  (including  dental  and  pharmaceutical  departments).  160 

Law  department 96 

Theological  department 36 

623 
Number  left  during  the  year : 

Normal  department .^ 64 

Preparatory  department .* 13 

College  department 8 

Medical  department 12 

Law  department 8 

Theological  department 8 

113 

Total 610 

In  general,  I  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  university  never  has  been 
so  well  attended  as  daring  the  past  year.  Its  work  also  has  been 
wholly  harmonious  and  healthful.  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  pupils  come  from  out  of  the  District 
and  are  entitled  to  no  school  privileges  here,  and  that  they  are  taught 
as  economically  in  the  university  as  they  could  be  elsewhere.  They 
are  from  37  different  States  and  Territories,  besides  from  Burmah, 
Bulgaria,  Canada,  Korea,  Japan,  Switzerland,  South  America,  Turkey, 
and  West  Indies. 

We  are  trying  to  make  advances  in  our  normal  department,  and 
Congress  recognizes  that  fact  by  appropriating  money  especially  for 
pedagogical  instruction,  so  that  the  whole  university  may  keep  apace 
with  the  progress  of  pedagogical  science.  A  practice  school  has  also 
been  established  for  teachers.  The  work  of  the  other  departments  has 
been  well  sustained  during  the  year. 
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The  university  is  especially  grateful  for  the  increase  of  $1,000  for 
repairs.  Our  buildings  are  old  and  need  constant  attention.  We  have 
to  replace  a  portion  of  the  front  of  Miner  Hall  the  present  year.  It  will 
be  good  economy  and  protract  the  use  of  our  buildings  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  us  the  same  amount  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  payment  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  Congress,  viz : 

EXPENDITUKE  OF  APPROt»RIATION. 

The  appropriation  bill  requires  the  proper  officer  of  the  university 
to  report  how  the  appropriation  id  expended,  and  in  compliance  with 
this  requirement  I  have  the  honor  to  add  the  following: 

Seven  professors  and  heads  of  the  normal,  preparatory,  and  college  depart- 

mentSy  respectively,  $1,500  each $10, 500 

One  assistant  professor 900 

Two  lady  teachers  in  the  normal  and  college  departments,  $1,000  each 2, 000 

One  assistant  professor  and  one  instructor,  $800  each 1, 600 

One  lady  teacher 630 

One  matron  and  physician 540 

Two  teachers  in  the  normal  department,  $450  each 900 

Secretary,  treasurer,  and  business  manager 1,600 

One  lady  teacher 800 

Teacher  and  librarian,  respectively,  $330  and  $500 830 

Total  instructors  in  academic  branches,  and  bnsiness  manager 20, 300 

One  dean  and  professor  of  the  law  department 2,000 

Two  professors  in  the  law  department,  $1,500  each 3,000 

One  professor  and  librarian 1,200 

Two  lecturers,  $500  each 1,000 

7,200 

The  sum  of  $3,000,  appropriated  for  the  manual- training  school 
(industrial  department),  was  expended  as  follows: 

For  instructors  in  carpentry,  printing,  sewing,  bookbinding,  and  tinning.  $2, 475. 52 

For  janitor  and  fireman -        125.00 

For  fuel 70.91 

Lumber,  hardware,  and  other  material  for  carpenter  shop,  tin  shop,  print- 
ing office,  bookbindery,  etc 328.57 

3,000.00 

The  university  eipended  during  the  year  something  over  $3,000  for 
repairs  of  buildings,  of  which  sum  $1,000  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress; the  appropriation  of  $900  for  the  "Law  and  general  library 
books"  was  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  several  faculties,  ooe- 
half  going  to  the  law  department  library  and  the  other  half  to  the 
general  library.  The  books  were  purchased  of  the  lowest  bidder  in  each 
case.  The  bids  were  all  submitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  purchases  made  by  his  authority;  and  the  sum  of  $200 
appropriated  for  "Chemical  apparatus"  was  used  by  the  professors  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  history,  after  submission  of  proposals 
to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Nothing  was  expended^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  theological  department. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of 
the  park  Ijing  between  the  Freedman's  Hospital  and  the  university 
grounds,  a  matter  already  brought  to  his  attention  in  a  personal  note, 
but  now  officially  submitted. 
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I  append  herewith  the  treasurer's  statement  of  recdpts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  entire  year,  showing  the  sources  from  which  all  moneys 
are  received  and  for  what  expended. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Bankin,  President. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


August  21, 1898, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Ab  gnardian  of  both  the  Freedman's  Hospital  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity, you  should  know  that  the  Government  received  by  deed  from  the  university 
(act  approved  June  16, 1882,  22  Stats.,  104 ;(,  the  park  lying  between  the  institutions 
above  named,  the  condition  being  that  the  land  should  be  reserved  as  a  park  forever. 
The  Government  has  done  nothing  to  grade  or  drain  or  fence,  or  in  any  way  protect 
it.  The  noble  old  oaks  are  dying  every  year.  At  some  seasons  there  is  a  mardiy 
condition  of  land  near  the  hospital,  ana  in  case  of  great  rains  the  hospital  grounds 
are  largely  flooded.    To  this  condition  of  affairs  I  am  myself  a  witness. 

I  calf  the  especial  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretary  to  this,  as  iu  the  line  of  the 
work  of  the  board  of  visitors  for  Freedman's  Hospital  appointed  by  him,  and  so  far 
as  I  remember  embracing  matters  to  which  their  attention  was  not  directed. 
With  great  respect,  very  truly, 

J.  £.  Rankin, 
President  Howard  UniversUjf, 
Hon.  C.  N.  Bliss,  Department  of  the  Interior, 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Howard  University,  approved  June  IS.  1882  (22  Stats.,  104). 

Whereas  the  Howard  Universitv  is  an  educational  institution  incorporated  by  act 
of  Congress,  the  grounds  and  building  of  which  were  obtained,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  with  funds  appropriated  by  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  said  university,  in  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  pro- 
poses to  convey,  by  a  sufficient  deed,  to  the  United  States  the  parcel  or  square  of 
f  round  bounded  by  Pomeroy  street,  Four-and-ahalf  street.  College  street,  and 
ixth  street,  known  as  University  Park,  containing  about  eleven  acres,  to  be  used 
as  a  public  park  under  the  superintendence  of  the  United  States,  provided  that 
whenever  the  same  shall  cease  to  be  used  as  a  public  park  the  title  thereto  shall 
revert  to  the  Howard  University :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaiives  of  the  United  States  of  AtMrioa 
in  Congress  assemhiedf  That  the  conveyance  of  the  premises  described  in  the  preamble 
to  this  act.  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  consideration  therein  mentioned, 
be,  and  is  nereby,  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  taxes,  penalties,  interest,  and  costs  upon  the  real  and  personiU 
property  of  the  Howard  University  due,  or  to  become  due,  and  unpaid  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  remitted. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  tne  said  university  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  so  long  as  such  property  snail  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  charter  of  said  institution :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
exempt  any  real  estate  of  said  universitv  from  assessment  and  liability  for  special 
improvements  authorized  by  law :  Provided  also,  That  this  act  shall  not  include  any 
real  estate  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  by  said  university  to  any  other  person  than 
the  United  States,  the  title  to  which  may  be  still  in  the  said  university. 


Treasurer's  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  July  1, 1897,  to  June  SO,  1898. 

ACCOUNT  PERTAINING  TO  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 
RBCBIPT8. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1897 $135.96 

From  United  States,  for  salaries  of  officers  and  professors : 

Academic  branches 20,900.00 

Industrial  department 3,000.00 

Chemical  apparatus 200.00 

Law  and  general  library  books 900.00 

Buildings  and  grounds 1,000.00 
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Statement  of  receipts  and  dishureemente  from  July  1, 1897,  to  June  SO,  1898 — Continaad. 

ACCOUNT  PERTAINING  TO  CURRENT  EXPENSES— COntia'dOd. 

BBCBIPT8— continiied. 

From  rents $4,461.11 

From  income  from  investments 7,200.58 

From  stadents' rooms 1,483.00 

From  proceeds  of  shops 91  33 

From  miscellaneoas  sources 531.00 

By  transfer  from  general  endowment  fund  to  pay  for  repairs  at  Freedmen's 

Hospital  in  December  and  make  np  deficiency  in  current  expenses 1, 826. 00 

41,128.38 


Salaries,  academic  departments  and  officers 25,338.95 

Industrial  department 3,073.69 

Chemical  apparatus 200.00 

Law  and  general  library 900.10 

Buildings  and  grounds  ( Cbngressional  appropriation ) 1, 000. 00 

Repairs  of  buildings 1,932.76 

Care  of  grounds 284.34 

Fuel  and  gas 1,780.15 

Janitors,  ni^m^i^y  <^d  watchmen 2,176.52 

Insurance 938.72 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  including  postage,  telephone,  stationery,  tuning 
pianos,  advertising,  clerk  hire,  diplomas,  water  bill^  catalogues,  repair 
and  purchase  of  stoves  and  latrobes,  furniture  for  matron,  iron  cots, 
mattresses,  window  screens  for  Clark  Hall,  miscellaneous  labor  (annual 

cleaning  of  buildings),  and  other  bills  of  the  same  character 2, 603. 09 

Interest  on  $15,000  to  medical  department 900.00 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1898 .06 

Total 41,128.38 

Medical  department : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1, 1897 25.25 

By  cash,  Dr.  F.  J.  Shadd,  treasurer 7,767.50 

By  interest  on  $15,000 900.00 

To  professors  and  lecturers $6, 195. 00 

To  Dr.  Shadd,  commission 375.00 

To  apparatus,  printing,  janitors,  gas,  etc 2, 096.46 

To  balance,  Juno 30,  1898 26.29 

8,692.75 

Law  department : 

By  United  States,  for.salaries 7,200.00 

By  matriculation  fees  and  di]{lomas 1,172.79 

To  salaries  of  professors  and  lecturers $7,200.00 

To  lecturers,  friel,  gas,  janitor,  assistant  librarian,  print- 
ing, pay  of  custodian  of  building,  and  all  other  miscel- 
laneous expenses 1,172.79 

8,372.79 

^  — 

Theological  department: 

By  interest  on  Stone  fund  from  American  Missionary  Association 

trustees 1,800.00 

By  donations  through  Dr.  Sinclair 856. 61 

By  si>ecial  donation , 10.00 

To  amount  paid  theological  professors $2,300.00 

To  amount  paid  Dr.  Sinclair,  commission 285. 52 

To  amount  transferred  to  chapel  fund  by  order  of  executive 

committee 71.34 

To  amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses 9.75 

2,666.61 

INT  98— ms 52 
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Statement  of  reoeipta  and  diehureemente  from  July  1,  1897,  to  June  SO,  1898 — Continaed. 

ACCOUNT  PERTAINING  TO  CURRENT  EXPEN&BS-'COntinaed. 
EXPENSES— oontinaed. 

General  eudowment  fund  (land) : 

By  balance  on  hand  Jnly  1,  1897 $5,370.23 

By  loans  paid 12,090.00 

By  payments  on  land - 4,397.00 

To  amount  invested $13,917.93 

To  special  assessment  and  sewer  taxes,  square  1055 J89. 69 

To  amount  transferred  to  current  expense  account 1, 826. 00 

To  amount  paid  for  correction  of  error  by  order  of  court 

of  equity,  on  settlement  in  i*elatlon  to  square  1055 10. 42 

To  balance,  June  30,  1898 - 5,913.19 

21,857.23 

The  Fred.  Douglass  scholarship  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897... y 748.16 

By  interest 225.18 

By  loans  paid 500.00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund $229. 00 

To  amount  invested 1,200.00 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 44.34 

1,473.34 

J.  K.  McLean  scholarship  fund: 

By  interest 60.00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund $30.00 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 30.00 

60.00 

The  W.  W.  Fatten  memorial  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  Jnly  1,  1897 12.10 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 12,10 

The  W.  W.  Fatten  scholarship  fund : 

By  interest 60.00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund 60.00 

The  Mary  B.  Fatten  scholarship  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 36.00 

By  interest 72.00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund $108. 00 

108.00 

The  F.  B.  Schoals  scholarship  fund: 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 $280.75 

By  interest 352.60 

By  loans  paid 1,300.00 

To  amouut  transferred  to  aid  fund $491. 00 

To  balance,  June  30,  1898 1,442.35 

1,933.35 

The  Horace  Ford  scholarship  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  JQly  1,1897 30.00 

By  interest 60. 00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund $90.00 

90.00 

The  J.  W.  Alvord  scholarship  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1, 1897 35.00 

By  interest 50.00 

To  coupon  of  March  1,  1897.  returned  unpaid $35. 00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund 50. 00 

«.00 

The  Orange  Valley  scholarship  fund : 

By  interest 60.00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund 60.00 
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Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  July  1,  2897,  to  June  SO,  1898 — CoDtinued. 

ACCOUNT  PERTAINING  TO  CURRENT  EXPENSES — continued. 

BXPBN8E8— continued. 
The  Thad.  Stevens  fund: 

By  interest $132.00 

To  amoantpaid  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Pnrvie 132.00 

The  J.  P.  Thompson  scholarship  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 68.50 

By  interest 12.00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund $20.00 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 60.50 

80.50 

The  William  E.  Dodge  scholarship  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,1897 150.00 

By  interest 272.80 

By  loans  paid 1,000.00 

To  amount  invested 1 $500. 00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund 422. 00 

To  balance,  June  30,  1898 500.80 

1,422.80 

The  Edward  Smith  text-book  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 14.15 

By  interest ■. 30.00 

To  amount  paid  for  students' books $29. 15 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 15.00 

44.15 

The  Hartford  reading-room  fun^: 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1, 1897 11.19 

By  interest 24.00 

To  amount  expended $18. 88 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 16.31 

35.19 

The  Thomas  Cropper  Riley  scholarship  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1, 1897 30.00 

By  interest 60.00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund $90. 00  ^ 

90.00 

The  Andrew  Rankin  memorial  chapel  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 572.63 

By  donations  through  agent 1, 890. 27 

By  special  donations 50. 00 

By  Sunday  collections 15.37 

By  transfer  from  theological  department 71.34 

To  agent's  commission $619.32 

To  express,  postage,  and  printing 11. 31 

To  amount  paid  on  account  of  loans 700.00 

To  interest  on  loans 1...  186.00 

To  fitting  up  practice  school  in  basement 248. 89 

To  amount  of  special  donation  transferred  to  aid  fund  by 

request  of  donor 50.00 

To  balance,  June  30,1898 784.09  

2,599.61 

The  Caroline  Patton  Hatch  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 12.00 

By  interest 6.00 

By  loans  paid 200.00 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund ^ $18. 00 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 200.00  

218.00 
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Statement  of  reoeipt9  and  dishurtemSnts  from  July  1,  1897,  to  June  SO,  1898 — Continiied. 

ACCOUNT  PERTAINING  TO  CURRENT  EXPENSES — OODtinued. 

KXPENSI8— continued. 

The  Martha  Spanlding  scholarship  fand : 

Bv  balance  on  hand' July  1,  1897 $147.50 

By  interest 237.50 

To  amount  transferred  to  aid  fund $377.00 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 8.00 

385.00 

Students'  aid  fhnd : 

By  balance  on  hand  Jalj  1,  1897 10.59 

By  amount  transferred  from  specific  funds 2,045.00 

By  loauspaid  by  students 112.00 

By  special  donations 60.00 

By  donations  through  agent 382.25 

To  cash  paid  students $2,341.19 

To  amount  paid  agentfs  commission 124. 07 

To  amount  transferred  to  deposit  account  for  prizes 100. 00 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 44.58 

2,609.84 

Deposits : 

By  cash  received  for  safe-keeping 770.99 

To  cash  paid  depositors $651.03 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898* 119.96 

770.99 

The  alumni  professorship  iVind : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 25.00 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 25.00 

Theological  alumni  fund : 

By  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 10.00 

By  donations 17.56 

To  balance,  June  30,  1898 27.56 

Boarding  account : 

By  cash,  for  board : 4,042.05 

To  cash  paid  boarding  hall  committee $4, 041. 20 

To  balance,  June  30, 1898 .85 

4,042.05 

IMt  of  permanent  funds, 

'  June  30, 1898.  ' 

Name  of  fund.  """^a^h"  "caih^l      Total. 

invested.  band. 


Genera]  endowment  fond  (land) $119, 

Martha  Spaulding  scholarship  fund 7, 

Douglass  scholarship  fund j  4, 

Mcl^n  scholarship  fund |  1, 

W.  W.  Patton  memorial  fund 


W.  W.  Patton  scholarship  fund 

M  B.  Patton  scholarship  fund 

Horace  Ford  scholarship  fund 

J.  W  Alvord  scholarship  fund 

Orange  Valley  scholarship  fund 

F.  B.  Schoals  scholarship  fund 

J.  P.  Thompson  scholarship  fund 

Wm.  £.  Dodge  scholarship  fbnd 

Thos.  Cropper  Riley  scholarship  fund. 

Edward  Smith  text-book  fund 

Hartford  reading-room  fund 

Thad.  Stevens  fund 

Caroline  Patton  Hatch  fund 

Alumni  professorship  fund 

Theological  alumni  fund 


Total. 


*  Of  this  balance  $100  is  to  be  given  for  prises  to  be  awarded  by  the  college  facolty  in  September, 
lo98. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Aooonnt 


Account  pertaining  to  carrentexiienses  of  aoadeniic 

branches,  officers,  and  profeason 

Medical  department 

Law  department 

Theoloeical  department 

General  endowment  fond 

F.  Douglass  scholarship  ftind,  principal 

F.  Douglass  scholarship  fund,  interest 

J.  K.  McLean  scholarship  fiind,  interest 

Wm.  W.  Patton  memorial  fond,  principal 

Wm.W.  Patton  scholarship  fund,  interest 

Mary  B.  Patton  scholarship  fund,  interest 

F.  B.  Schoals  scholarship  fund,  principal 

F.  B.  Schoals  scholarship  fund,  interest 

Horace  Ford  scholarship  fund,  interest 

J.  W.  Alvord  scholarsnip  ftind,  interest 

Orange  Valley  scholarsnip  fund,  interest 

ThadT Stevens  fund,  interest. 


Balance  on 

hand 
July  1, 1897. 


$135.86 
25.25 


J.  P.  Thompson  scholarship  fund,  principal 

J.  P.  Thompson  scholarship  ftind,  interest 

Wm.  B.  Dodge  scholarship  ftind,  principal 

Wm.  E.  Dodge  scholarship  fond,  interest 

Smith  text-book  fund,  interest 

Beading- room  fund,  interest 

Thos.  Cropper  Riley  scholarship  fund,  interest . 

Andrew  E.  Rankin  chapel  fund. 

Caroline  Patton  Hatch  ftind,  principal 

Caroline  Patton  Hatoh  fund,  interest 

Martha  Spaulding  scholarship  fund,  interest . . . 

Students' aid 

Deposits 

Alumni  professorship  fund,  principiU 

Theological  alumni  fund 

Board 


Total. 


5,370.23 

744.16 

4.00 


12.10 


36.00 
100.00 
180.75 
30.00 
35.00 


60.00 
8.50 


150.00 
M.15 
11.19 
30.00 

672.63 


12.00 
147.50 
10.59 


25.00 
10.00 


7,724.41 


Received. 


$40,903.02 

8,667.50 

8. 872. 79 

2,666.61 

16,487.00 

500.00 

225.18 

60.00 


60.00 

72.00 

1,800.00 

352.60 

60.00 

50.00 

60.00 

132.00 


12.00 

1,000.00 

272.80 

30.00 

24.00 

60.00 

2,026.98  , 

200.00  I 

6  00 

287.50 

2,599.25 

770.99 


Balance  on 
Disbursed,     j^^^f^ 
I       1898. 


$41, 128. 32 
8,666.46 
8,372.79 
2.666.61 
15,944.04 
1,200.00 
229.00 
30.00 


60.00 
108.00 


49L00 
90.00 
85.00 
60.00 

132.00 


20.00 

500.00 

422.00 

29.15 

18.88 

90.00 

1,815.52 


17.56 
4, 042. 05 


01,357.83 


18.00 

877.00 

2,565.26 

661.03 


4,041.20 


89,8U.26 


$0.06 
26.29 


5, 913. 19 

44.16 

.18 

30.00 

12.10 


1,400.00 
42.35 


60.00 

.50 

500.00 

.80 

15.00 

16.31 


784.09 
200.00 


8.00 
44.58 
119.96 
25.00 
27.56 
.85 


9,270.98 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Patron.— William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States. 

PfMlilefit— Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Secretary. — Hon.  John  B.  Wight. 

IVeotitrtfr.— Lewis  J.  DaviSy  esq. 

Z>ir«ctor8.— Hon.  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  Senator  from  Missouri;  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York;  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Sayers,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Texas,  representing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Dawes,  of  Massachnsetts ;  Hon.  Joseph  K.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut;  Rev.  Bvron 
Sanderland,  D.  D.;  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  of  Virginia; 
Lewis  J.  Davis,  esq. 

Faculty  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Preeident  and  professor  of  moral  and  political  science, — Edward  Miner  Gallandet, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Vice-president  and  professor  of  history  and  languages. —Edwtad  A.  Fay,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Emeritus  prof essor  of  mental  science  and  English  philology. — Samuel  Porter,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  natural  «otenoe.— Rev.  John  W.  Chickering,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  history  and  English.^J.  Burton  Hotchkiss,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  mathematics  and  Latin. — Amos  G.  Draper,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  mathematics  and  c^emi«/ry.— Charles  R.  Ely,  M.  A. 

Assistant  prof  essor  of  mathematics. — Percival  Hall,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  English, — May  Martin,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Xattn.— Allan  B.  Fay,  M.  A. 

Instructors  in  gymnastics. — Albert  F.  Adams,  B.  A. ;  Clara  J.  Horton. 

Instructor  in  drawing. — Arthur  D.  Bryant,  B.  Ph. 

Department  of  Articulation. 
Professor  in  charge. — Percival  Hall,  M.  A. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Instructors.—M&Tj  T.  G.  Gordon,  Kate  H.  Fish,  Allan  B.  Fay,  M.  A. 

Normal  fellows. — Arnold  H.  Payne,  B.  A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford;  Arnold  Shreve, 
B.  A.,  University  of  Nebraska;  Frances  K.  Bell,  M.  8.,  Synodical  College,  Mo.; 
Alvin  E.  Pope,  B.  A.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Normal  students.— honisQ  S.  Robinson,  Portland  (Me.)  High  School;  Hattie  Mar- 
shall Bear,  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  Staunton,  Ya. 

Faculty  of  the  Kendall  School. 

President.^BdwBTd  Miner  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Instructors. — ^James  Denison,  M.  A.,  principal;  Melville  Ballard,  M.  S.;  Theodore 
A.  Kiesel,  B.  Ph.;  Sarah  H.  Porter;  May  Martin,  B.  A. 
Instructors  in  articulation. — Mary  T.  G.  €K>rdon.  Kate  H.  Fish. 
Instructor  in  drauTtn^.— Arthur  D.  Bryant,  B.  Ph. 

Domestic  Department. 

Supervisor  and  disbursing  agent. — Wallace  G.  Fowler. 

Attending  physician. — D.  K.  Shute,  M.  D. 

Consulting  physician, — N.  S.  Lincoln,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Miss  Ellen  Gordon. 

Associate  matron. — Mrs.  Amanda  W.  Temple. 

Master  of  shop. — Isaac  Allison. 

Farmer  and  head  gardener. — Edward  Mangnm. 
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COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Columbia  Institution  fob  the  Beaf  and  Dumb, 

Kendall  Greeny  Washington^  1),  0.,  October  4, 1898. 
The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institation  Jaly  1, 1897,  nambered  103; 
admitted  daring  the  year,  41;  since  admitted,  40;  total,  184.  Under 
instruction  since  July  1, 110  males;  females,  74.  Of  these,  127  have 
been  in  the  college  department,  representing  28  States,  the  District  of 
Oolnmbia,  and  Canada,  and  57  in  the  primary  department.  A  list  of 
the  names  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the  institation  since  July  1, 
1897,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

health. 

The  great  convenience  and  value  of  our  hospital  rooms,  which  were 
provided  in  our  new  dormitory,  were  again  made  evident  during  the 
past  year.  One  case  of  typhoid  fever,  having  its  origin  outside  of  our 
premises,  and  several  cases  of  measles  were  treated  most  comfortably 
and  successfully.  With  these  exceptions,  good  health  has  prevailed 
throughout  oar  large  household  during  the  year. 

DEATH  OP  THE  HON.  EDWARD  C.  WALTHALL. 

The  managementof  the  institution  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  during 
the  past  year  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Edward  C.  Walthall,  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  Mississippi,  who  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  board  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  1886. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  3d  of  May  the  following  minute  was  adopted 
by  the  board: 

In  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Edward  C.  Wathall^  lately  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Mississippi,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Oolnmbia  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  by  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
management  of  the  institntion  has  sustained  a  loss  that  will  be  keenly  felt  so  long 
as  one  remains  on  the  board  of  those  who  have  been  his  associates.  For  Senator 
Walthall  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  those  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition 
that  command  not  only  the  esteem  but  the  warm  appreciation  of  men. 

Always  courteous  and  kiod,  generous  and  fair,  he  spoke  ill  of  none,  not  even  of 
those  he  felt  compelled  to  antagonize. 

In  the  counsels  of  the  institntion  he  was  inyariably  liberal  and  progressive,  ready 
for  new  measures  so  soon  as  the  wisdom  of  their  adoption  was  made  apparent,  and 
always  fiill  of  sympathy  for  those  for  whose  benefit  the  institution  was  established. 
No  man  could  discharge  more  fully  and  conscientiously,  or  with  greater  personal 
interest,  the  duties  of  a  director  than  did  Senator  WalthaU. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  LECTURES. 

No  essential  change  has  taken  place  in  the  general  coarse  of  instmc- 
tioD  since  1887,  when  in  oar  thirtieth  report  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
branches  taught  in  both  school  and  college  was  published.  During  the 
year  special  lectures  have  been  given  as  follows : 

Id  the  ooUefi^e: 

Diseases  of  the  Body  Politic,  by  President  Gallaadet. 

Farthest  North,  by  Professor  Fay. 

Across  the  CoDtinent^  by  Professor  Chickering. 

The  Cosmogony  of  Dante's  Paradiso,  by  Professor  Porter. 

Trial  by  Ordeal,  by  Professor  Hotchkiss. 

Preparation  ibr  Business  in  College,  by  Professor  Draper. 

Chemistry  in  Everyday  Life,  by  Professor  Ely. 

University  Settlements,  by  Mr.  Hall. 
In  the  Kendall  School : 

The  Story  of  Bathmendi,  by  Mr.  Denison. 

Highways  of  Commerce,  by  Mr.  Ballard. 

Empress  Josephine,  by  Mr.  Kiesel. 

Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  by  Mr.  Bryant. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  Mr.  Driggs. 

Honor  to  Parents,  by  Mr.  Uenne. 

Old  Times  in  the  West,  by  Mr.  White. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  by  Mr.  Peterson. 

The  Boyhood  of  ll.  8.  Grant,  by  Mr.  Zahn. 

Little  Lord  Fauutleroy,  by  Mr.  Bothert. 

INSTRUCTION  IN   SPEECH. 

Daily  instrnction  in  speech  and  speech  reading  was  given  by  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  all  pupils  of  the  Kendall  School  who  showed 
any  signs  of  improvement  Auricular  work  was  carried  on  with  three 
of  the  pupils  by  one  of  the  normal  students  with  considerable  success. 
A  section  of  one  class  recited  its  lessons  orally  every  day.  The  time  ot 
instruction  of  all  the  classes  in  articulation  was  lengthened. 

In  the  college,  daily  drill  in  very  small  classes  was  offered  to  all 
students,  and  about  80  per  cent  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  preserve  and  improve  their  speech. 

The  work  was  carried  on  by  four  regular  teachers,  with  the  aid  of 
the  five  members  of  the  normsd  class,  in  a  successful  manner.  Auricu- 
lar training  was  given  to  six  students,  five  of  whom  were  able  to  use 
their  power  of  hearing  to  a  considerable  extent  in  everyday  life. 

Many  of  the  students  of  the  college  recited  orally  in  their  class  work. 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  members  of  the  normal  class,  five  in  number,  completed  the 
usual  course  satisfactorily.  They  were  given  a  knowledge  of  the  sign 
language,  the  manual  method,  thorough  instruction  in  speech  teaching, 
and  practice  in  teaching  both  orally  and  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet  and  signs.  The  young  men  were  required  to  conduct  chapel 
exercises  and  to  give  lectures  in  signs  to  pupils  of  the  Kendall  School. 
They  met  and  discussed  various  well-known  methods  of  teaching 
among  themselves,  and,  in  short,  prepared  themselves  to  enter  into  any 
school  as  capable  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  class  presented  theses  on  "A  method 
of  educating  congenitally  deaf  children.'^ 

All  the  members  of  the  class  have  secured  eligible  positions  as 
teachers  of  the  deaf. 
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EXERCISES  OF  PRESENTATION  DAT. 

The  annual  pnblic  exercises  of  the  college  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  day  of  May. 

The  Eev.  Wallace  Badcliffe,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  !N'ew  York  Avenue 
Presbytermn  Church,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

The  essays  of  the  graduating  academic  class  were  as  follows: 

Orations. — The  Measure  of  a  Man,  Peter  N.  Peterson,  Minnesota;  Colorado,  Sarah 
M.  Young,  Colorado;  Taste,  Helena  R.  Leyder,  Illinois;  Love  of  Home,  Lilla  E. 
McGowan,  Iowa;  What's  in  a  Name  f  Clara  Runck,  Ohio :  What  is  True  Americanism  f 
Robert  Zahn,  Kentucky ;  Hero  Worship,  Arlington  J.  EickhofT,  Michigan. 

Dissertations, — Modem  Journalism,  Waldo  H.  Rothert,  Iowa;  Laconics,  Robert  L. 
Erd,  Illinois;  The  Evils  of  War,  George  E.  Fister,  Pennsylvania;  The  Lost  Atlantis 
Found  Again,  Benjamin  F.  Jackson,  lUinois;  Flowers,  May  £.  Stemple,  Pennsylvania. 

Candidates  for  degrees  and  certificates  recommended  by  the  faculty 
were  presented  to  the  board  of  directors  as  follows: 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  (normal  feUow). — Cyrus  E.  White,  B.  A.,  Penn  Col- 
lege, Iowa. 

For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arte.— Arlington  Jacob  EickhofF,  Robert  Louis  Erd, 
Helena  Rose  Leyder,  Lilla  Edith  McGowan,  Peter  Ntklas  Peterson,  Waldo  Henry 
Rothert,  Clara  Runck,  May  Evelyn  Stemple,  Sarah  Maria  Young,  Robert  Zahn. 

For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,— George  Elwood  Fister. 

For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. — Benjamin  Franklin  Jackson. 

Normal  students,  1897-98.— Frsink  Milton  Driggs,  University  of  Utah:  Ezra  Stephen 
Henne,  Michigan  State  Normal  School :  Edith  Baker  Pyle,  St.  John's  School,  New 
York;  Laura  Carroll  Wing,  Cutler  Aoa<lemy,  Colorado. 

The  degree  of  master  ot  arts,  in  conrse,  was  conferred  on  Harry  Van 
AUen,  B.  A.,  1886;  Henry  Gross,  B.  A.,  1888,  and  Oscar  H.  Begens- 
burg,  B.  A.,  1890. 

REMARKS  OP  PRESIDENT  OALLAUDET. 

Before  introducing  those  of  the  graduating  class  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises,  the  president  of  the  college  spoke  as  follows: 

We  have  received  f^om  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  very  cordial  greeting 
and  a  note  expressing  his  great  regret  that  his  arduous  duties  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  with  us.    He  expresses  very  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  college. 

The  Vice-President  also  sends  me  a  note  in  which  he  expresses  his  very  g^reat 
desire  to  be  present  and  his  hope  that  he  may  be,  but  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
he  wiU  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  whom  the  institution  makes  its  reports  to 
Congress  and  derives  its  funds  from  Congress,  expected  to  be  here  until  yesterday 
afternoon,  when  he  received  an  unexpected  summons  to  go  to  New  York.  He  sends 
a  note  expressing  his  sreat  regret. 

Before  introducing  the  young  people  of  our  coUege  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
exercises  of  the  afternoon  I  would  like  to  say,  for  the  information  of  our  friends 
who  have  honored  us  with  their  presence,  that  they  must  not  infer,  because  a 
majority  of  these  young  people  speak  by  gestures,  that  they  have  not  the  power  of 
speech. 

Yon  are  all  aware  that  of  late  years  great  attention  has  been  given  in  this  country 
to  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf.  All  of  the  twelve  young  people  of  our  present 
graduating  class  are  able  to  speak  more  or  less.  A  few  of  them  came  to  us  without 
any  power  of  speech,  and  with  the  instruction  we  have  been  able  to  give  them  are 
able  now  to  speak  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Others  who  had  the  power  of 
speech  before  coming  here  have  improved  that  power  under  our  instruction,  and 
several  of  them  would  be  able  to  speak  their  essays,  but  their  voices  are  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  vigorous  to  be  heard  throaghout  the  hall.  It  is  therefore 
thought  better,  that  their  essays  may  be  well  understood  by  the  audience,  that  they 
should  be  read  by  the  professors  and  the  students  themselves  use  the  sign  language. 
One,  however,  the  valedictorian  of  the  claBs,  will  give  his  oration  wholly  by  speech. 
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After  tbe  presentation  of  the  candidates  for  degrees,  President 
Gallaudet  spoke  as  follows: 

Few  names  are  more  illastrionB  or  more  honored  than  that  of  De  I'Ep^.  Not  only 
in  France,  but  in  America,  is  he  looked  npon  as  the  saint  of  deaf-mute  education. 
In  the  year  1760  he  established  the  first  school  that  became  permanent  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  in  France.  His  method  was  one  which  was  based  npon  the  lan^age 
natural  to  the  deaf— that  of  gestures.  He  gave  his  pupils  a  high  degree  of  int^- 
lectual,  moral,  and  religions  training.  His  work  was  snccessfal  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  institution  which  he  established  exists  to-day  highly  prosperous,  and 
many  schools  in  France  and  in  other  countries  are  now  doins  a  great  and  noble  work 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  all  of  which  may  trace  theur  origin  to  the  work  of 
De  I'Ep^e. 

Among  the  deaf  the  name  of  De  TEp^e  is  especially  honored.  Monnments  exist  of 
him,  in  Paris  associations  are  named  for  him,  and  the  deaf  honor  his  memory  in 
many  ways. 

It  is  of  interest  to  American  students  to  know  that  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf 
in  this  country  was  begun  by  a  gentleman  who  was  the  pupil  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  De  rEp^e,  that  eminent  French  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Sicard. 

With  an  eminent  pupil  of  Sicard  he  returned  to  this  country  equipped  with  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  establishing  of  the  first  school,  which  was  opened  more 
than  eighty  years  ago  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

In  this  country  we  possess  what  is  termed  the  combined  system,  which  unites  both 
of  the  methods  of  educating  the  deaf— the  manual  and  the  oral.  In  France — and  I 
say  it  with  much  regret — the  method  of  De  VEp^e  has  to  a  fi^eat  decree  fallen  into 
disuse.  It  has  been  superseded  by  methods  introduced  from  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
this  is  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  the  highly  educated  deaf  of  France. 

It  was  my  pleasure  last  year  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  with  the  educated  deaf  mutes  of  the  Continent  and  learning  f^om  them 
their  opinions  as  to  methods.  I  received  in  France  a  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
reception  from  the  educated  deaf,  who  were  pleased  to  greet  me  as  the  representative 
of  the  system  which  preserves  in  America  the  essential  features  of  the  method  of 
De  r£p<^e;  and  these  deaf  mutes,  highly  educated  as  they  are,  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  tnat  in  tbe  future  the  schools  of  the  deaf  in  France  might  in  a  measure  return 
to  the  methods  of  Do  I'Epi^e,  not  abandoning  the  methods  of  speech,  but  adding  the 
other  method,  while  retaining  the  language  of  gestures — that  language  which  is 
natural  to  the  deaf. 

So,  after  my  return  to  this  country,  I  received  a  communication  from  the  deaf  of 
France  to  ask  if  I  would  accept  as  a  testimonial  of  their  regard  for  my  being  the 
champion  of  the  combined  system  of  instruction,  the  system  which  combines  and 
shapes  all  methods  into  one — whether  I  would  accept  the  bust  of  De  TEpi^e,  made 
by  the  deaf-mute  scnlptor,  Felix  Plessis,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  regard.  Of  conrae 
I  replied  that  I  would  accept  the  gift  with  pleasure  and  feel  it  to  be  a  sreat  honor. 
So  they  immediately  startea  a  popular  subscription  among  the  deaf  and  purchased 
the  bust,  which  was  forwarded  to  me. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  merit.  It  is  colossal  in  size.  It  is  really  too  large  to  have  a 
place  in  a  private  house,  and  I  consider  that  as  it  was  presente<l  to  me  rather  as  the 
representative  of  the  college  than  as  an  individual,  I  should  present  it  to  the  college 
as  a  work  of  art  to  adorn  this  hall.  I  therefore  take  this  occasion  to  offer  it  as  a  gift 
to  the  college. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  here  assembled  that  his 
excellency  the  French  ambassador.  M.  Jules  Cambon,  has  honored  us  with  his  pres- 
ence to-day.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  unite  in  warmest  greetings  to  our  loved  sister 
country,  France,  who  was  so  much  to  us  in  the  Revolution,  and  with  whom  our  asso- 
ciations have  been  so  intimate  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  two  young  ladies  of  the  college 
unveiled  the  bust  of  De  FEp^e  by  removing  the  American  and  French 
flags  with  which  it  had  been  covered.    Great  applause  followed. 

The  French  ambassador  then  came  forward  and  spoke  in  French  as 
follows,  his  address  being  interpret'Od  through  the  language  of  signs  by 
Professor  Fay: 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  FBENCH  AMBASSADOR. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  obliged  to  speak  to  yon  in  French,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  not  take  this  amiss,  for  in  a  ceremony  like  the  present,  consecrated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  whom  France  holds  m  highest  honor,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  inappropriate 
that  a  few  words  should  be  spoken  in  French. 
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Dr.  Gallaudet  has  just  told  you  of  the  extent  of  the  labors  and  the  services  of  the 
Abb^  de  TEp^e.  I  need  not  repeat.  It  Is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  snch 
homage  rendered  to  the  benevolent  man  who  has  lifted  from  the  depths  of  the  misery 
and  ignoraace  consequent  upon  their  infirmity  so  many  poor  and  neglected  children. 
His  work  has  been  followed  in  all  countries,  and  in  none  with  greater  success  than 
in  America. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  France  and  America  are  animated  by  the  same  love  of 
humanity. 

Just  now  the  bust  of  De  FEp^e  was  concealed  from  our  eyes  by  the  flags  of  two 
nations— two  flags  not  precisely  alike,  but  which  resemble  each  other  in  this,  that  they 
present  the  same  colors  ditferently  arranged— blue,  white,  and  red.  One  may  say  the 
same  as  to  the  difl'ereuces  of  manners,  traditions,  and  conditions  of  life  in  our  two 
countries.    The  same  generous  sentiments  animate  the  hearts  of  both. 

France  is,  moreover,  doubly  interested  in  this  ceremony.  If,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Abb6  de  TEp^e,  whom  you  honor  to-day,  one  of  my  compatriots,  ^ave  the  tree  or  life 
to  be  transplanted  hither,  those  in  whose  care  it  was  to  fructify  in  American  soil  can 
not  be  regarded  as  foreigners  to  France,  for  their  ancestors  came  from  France  two 
centuries  ago,  and  Dr.  Gallaudet  permits  me  to  remember  that  the  best  old  blood  of 
France  courses  in  his  veins. 

Better  than  any  spoken  words,  this  touching  ceremony  shows  that  there  is  a  com- 
mon ground  on  which  men  of  feeling,  to  whatever  country  they  belong,  are  sure  to 
meet — that  of  benevolence.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  may  our  two  flags  float 
always  together  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  relief  of  the  unfominate. 

The  president  then  introduced  Hon.  D.  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  as 
one  who  had  on  many  occasions  shown  himself  a  Mend  of  the  college, 
and  especially  interested  in  the  present  exercises,  since  t^o  of  the 
graduating  class  were  from  Iowa. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  HON.  DAVID  B.  HENDERSON. 

Members  of  the  Faculty^  Friends  of  this  Institution,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Graduating  Class:  This  is  an  occasion  of  exquisite  pleasure  and  of  extreme  pain 
to  me — pleasure  because  I  see  that  progress  of  education,  intelligence,  and  love  of 
humanity  are  lifting  the  unfortunate  ones  of  our  human  family  from  the  depth  of 
sorrow  to  an  equal  plane  of  enjoyment  with  all,  and  pain  because  you  are  of  the 
unfortunate  of  earth.  But,  my  young  friends,  you  are  not  alone  in  this  world  in  hav- 
ing a  trouble  or  troubles.  The  bard  who  has  most  surely  and  sweetly  sung  the  sor- 
rows of  mankind,  Robert  Burns,  in  his  sweetest  and  truest  song  tells  us  that  ''man 
was  made  to  mourn.''  There  is  a  place  in  every  human  soul  where  a  skeleton  of  some 
kind  exists.  The  emperor  upon  his  throne  trembles  for  fear  of  the  assassin.  The  sol- 
dier, of  whom  my  young  friend  spoke  so  eloquently,  has  something  to  face  besides 
gloi^.  I  care  not  how  manly  the  form  may  be,  somewhere  in  that  fine  physique  is 
the  seed  of  suffering,  and  there  are  greater  sufferings  than  physical  ones — sufferings 
of  the  human  mind,  of  tbe  human  heart.  Show  me  a  human  being  and  I  will  show 
you  where  sorrow  dwells. 

I  read  in  history  that  a  time  was  when  those  suffering  as  yon  have  suffered  were 
thought  only  fit  for  death,  and  back  in  the  dark  ages  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
cruelly  disposed  of.  It  was  even  contended  by  scientists  and  great  physicians  and 
the  best  educators  of  ancient  times  that  there  was  no  way  to  cultivate  the  mind  of 
tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  the  contention  being  that  only  through  hearing  could  tbe  mind 
be  cultivated.    Let  me  give  you  a  line  from  Lucretius  showing  the  doctrine: 

To  iustniot  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
Kg  care  avail  them  and  no  Avisdom  teach. 

What  a  horrible  darkness  we  have  compassed.  Should  not  this  world  be  grateful 
to  the  great  Abb6  and  his  greater  followers! 

But  you  are  not  all  sorrow,  mv  dear  young  friends.  In  this  very  cit^  I  went  to 
make  a  call  at  a  private  house  where  some  fnends  of  mine  were  stopping.  I  was 
ushered  into  the  sitting  room  to  wait  for  my  card  to  be  answered.  I  looked  around 
and  saw  a  splendid  looking  young  man  with  a  beautiful  girl  sitting  on  a  sofa  beside 
him.  Rosy -lipped,  bright-eyed,  fresh -faced  was  the  maiden ;  and  the  lounge  was  not 
a  very  long  one,  either.  They  did  not  seem  to  think  that  I  was  there,  and  they  were 
going  on  in  this  peculiar  way  (making  gestures),  and  all  that  sort  of  thin^,  and  the 
young  man,  I  could  see — and  I  do  not  know  any  of  this  deaf  and  dumb  business — the 
young  man  was  saying  something  that  was  very  precious  to  the  young  woman,  and 
the  young  woman  was  taking  it  in  in  double  doses  with  all  her  heart  and  soul. 
They  understood  each  other  perfectly,  and  I  understood  a  great  deal  of  it  too ;  and 
yet  to  think  that  the  greatest  teachers  of  science,  doctors,  and  philosophers  of  that 
time  said  you  could  not  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  anything  except  to  die ! 
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A  staggering  drnnkard  is  an  object  leaeon  to  the  eye;  a  manly  man  U  a  lesson  to 
every  eye;  the  tender  smiling  eye  of  a  mother  is  at  once  a  sermon  and  a  poem;  and 
yet  these  ancient  philosophers  contended  that  only  through  the  ear  could  man  be 
educated. 

Now,  let  ns  see  how  things  are.  I  find  by  statistics  that  in  this  country  of  those 
unable  to  hear  a  lond  conversation  and  who  are  unable  to  speak  there  are — how  many, 
do  you  think  f  An  army  of  121,178.  Of  that  number  there  are  those  who  can  not 
speak  a  single  word,  80,000;  of  that  80,000  there  are  females  unable  to  speak,  31,338. 
What  a  temptation  for  cross  old  bachelors  who  want  to  do  all  the  talking !  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  told  me  a  few  moments  ago  that  he,  like  his  father,  married  a  woman 
wiio  can  not  speak,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  did  so  because  he  wanted  to 
do  all  the  talking  himself.  * 

In  this  connection  a  fact  attracted  my  attention,  my  dear  yonn^  friends,  that,  while 
there  are  80,000  in  this  country  totally  dumb,  there  are  50,568  in  the  United  States 
who  are  totally  blind  in  both  eyes.  You  can  pray  to  your  Maker  and  bless  Him 
because  you  are  not  of  these  unfortunates ;  of  those  who  can  not  see  the  face  of  love 
or  trace  the  sweet  smiles  of  a  mother  or  a  child ;  to  whom  is  shut  out  the  sight  of 
the  skies  and  parks  and  fields  and  fiowers.  That  is  something  terrible  to  suffer.  And 
yet  there  is  a  sweet  law  of  compensation  that  touches  every  human  soul,  and  some 
of  my  dearest  friends  who  are  sightless,  I  find,  have  ways  of  enjoyment,  too;  the 
hearing  becomes  quicker,  the  touch  fuller  of  life,  or  in  some  other  way  God  pours 
sunshine  into  their  souls. 

Looking;  at  the  matter  of  education  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  am  very  much 
impressed  with  something  that  I  have  picked  up.  I  am  grateful  to  this  wonderful 
man,  your  president,  for  having  asked  me,  for  having  given  me  this  place  of  honor 
to  address  you.  While  in  a  general  way  I  understood  what  your  school  wa«  doing, 
it  was  not  until  yesterday,  when  I  made  the  great  Congressional  Library  turn  out 
its  stock  of  books  and  sat  down  among  them  that  I  found  I  was  in  dense  ignorance 
of  this  great  work— of  the  whole  history  of  those  afflicted  souls. 

The  very  first  instance  of  an  attempt  to  teach  them  was  in  685  A.  D.,  after  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  as  to  whether  they  had  souls.  Again  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  first  real  investigation  took  place,  and  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  did  the 
sceptics  begin  to  weaken  and  realize  that  these  unfortunates  of  ours  could  be  made 
and  should  be  a  part  of  the  human  family.  Prior  to  the  year  1800  there  had  strug- 
gled into  existence  just  8  institutions  for  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb — ^for  the  entire 
world  only  8.  Now,  in  1882  there  were  375  institutions  of  that  kind  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  United  States  65 ;  and  in  1891  I  find  that  there  were  73  in  the  United 
States ;  and  the  pupils  like  you,  my  young  friends,  in  these  schools  in  the  United 
States  in  1891  numbered  8,000.  Inl882  the  total  was  2,197.  What  can  you  dot  That 
is  the  question  now  for  you. 

I  read  the  motto  of  your  class:  ''The  end  crowns  the  work.''  When  is  the  endf 
Ton  have  only  had  a  touch  of  the  book  or  the  painter's  brush.  You,  young  man, 
have  only  had  your  hands  put  to  the  plow  handle.  The  end  is  not  in  sight.  You 
are  simply  equipped  with  the  power  to  go  to  work.  ^  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  friend, 
of  my  own  town,  graduated  here,  and  he  has  now  a  wholesale  business,  carrying  on 
the  wholesale  rubber  business.  I  was  going  to  send  him  a  civil-servloe  blank  to  get 
him  into  the  Government  service,  but  he  sent  word  back  to  me  that  he  had  a  better 
thing.  I  know  another  who  has  a  wife  and  babies  and  who  is  an  active  worker  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  who  is  a  man  in  whose  presence  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  take  my  hat  off  all  the  tune. 

Now,  I  have  looked  over  the  great  work  concerning  your  lives.  We  have  here  aa 
illustration  that  minds  can  be  developed  in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Here  is  a  man  who 
nearly  all  his  life  has  been  preaching  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  brother  of  your 
honored  president,  and  another  was  mentioned  this  afternoon  by  the  president,  and 
I  find  by  the  censas  and  from  other  sources  of  information  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
become  farmers  successfully.  I  name  them  first — and  I  am  not  now  speaking  as  a 
politician,  but  as  a  statesman— they  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  learned 
professions.  Then,  the  deaf  make  splendid  mechanics.  They  have  reached  the 
front  rank  as  scientists.  In  literature  they  have  become  known  and  honored,  and — 
would  you  believe  it  f — they  have  become  successful  lawyers;  not  liars,  but  lawyers. 
They  have  been  successful  in  the  arts.  We  have  an  instance  before  us  in  that  splen- 
did bust  of  the  immortal  Abb^  that  they  can  become  great  sculptors.  They  make 
fine  journalists,  and  ah,  how  rapidly  they  can  trace  their  thoughts  on  paper! 

And  right  here  let  me  call  attention  to  one  thing  that  I  noticed  this  afternoon. 
I  want  to  express  my  gratification  to  this  splendid  class  of  young  men  and  youuflr 
women  that  something  or  other  in  your  misfortune  seems  to  close  your  eyes  and  seiS 
your  lips  to  scandal.  Not  a  single  one  of  your  papers  this  afternoon,  not  even  that 
of  my  young  friend  who  went  wandering  with  the  gods  of  war,  that  had  aught  of 
cunning  or  baseness.    Every  thought  was  lofty.    No  kicking — ^I  use  that  term  as  a 
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statesman.  Every  paper  that  was  read  this  afternoon  was  elevated;  and  I  wonder 
if  it  is  true  that  when  God  lays  a  weight  on  a  human  soul  that  that  weight  crushes 
a  meanness  out  of  that  human  heart.  Your  papers  and  conduct  this  afternoon  have 
suggested  that  thought. 

Bless  you,  they  make  good  citizens  of  the  Repuhlio,  the  highest  point  that  can  be 
reached.  Do  not  despair,  my  young  friends,  you  have  a  gift  of  your  own  that  is 
wonderful.  I  have  seen  some  strange  and  wonderful  things  in  my  life,  and  I  am  only 
a  kid,  as  you  can  see ;  but  you  saw  your  professor  translate  the  words  of  the  French 
ambassador  with  the  easy  grace  and  accuracy  which  you  all  realize,  and  you  learn 
from  the  lips  of  your  honored  president  that  when  traveling  abroad  in  different 
lands  that  which  he  used  was  a  common  language,  and  they  could  all  understand. 
It  makes  me  feel  as  if  it  might  be  better  if  the  whole  world  were  struck  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  that  the  world  might  be  made  akin  and  we  could  all  understand  each 
other. 

Remember  how  John  Milton,  blind  at  44  years  of  age,  gave  this  world  through 
his  writings  more  of  heaven  and  hell  than  most  people  gather  from  the  books  of  the 
inspired  writings.  He  wrote  all  of  Paradise  Lost  after  he  was  blind,  and  all  of 
Paradise  Regained,  his  wonderful  work  of  Samson,  and  that  still  more  wonderful 
work,  his  Defense  of  the  English-Speaking  People.  There  is  a  star  of  hope  above 
I  for  every  human  soul,  no  matter  what  his  misfortune  may  be. 

In  my  examination  of  the  numerous  books  that  Assistant  Librarian  Spofford  was 
kind  enough  to  send  over  yesterday  at  my  request  I  find  the  name  of  Gallaudet  rec- 
ognized by  every  authority,  the  father  of  these  wonderful  men — the  father  of  these 
two  men  who  in  this  country  blazed  the  way  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  the  preface  of  one  able  writer  I  was  delighted  to  find  these  sentences: 
'*  He  was,  I  believe,  the  founder  of  the  great  institution  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  really 
the  first  institution  of  any  importance  in  this  country  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  was  founded  in  May,  ISIT.**  That  is  before 
you  and  I  were  born.  "The  kindness  and  unwearied" — what  a  well-chosen  word, 
unwearied—"  attention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet  has  left  upon  his  pupils  an  impress 
which  time  can  never  efface." 

My  young  friends,  you  go  forth  to  the  battle  of  life  with  the  consciousness  that  you 
have  graduated  and  received  your  instruction  from  the  first  college  in  the  world 
that  teaches  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  you  have  had  impressed  upon  your  brains 
and  in  your  hearts  teachings  from  the  great  living  master  of  the  science,  the  president 
of  this  college.  I  congratulate  you,  and  I  wish  you  every  success  in  the  great 
battle  of  life  which  you  are  just  commenciug. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were  closed  with  the  benediction  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  rector  emeritus  of  St.  Ann's  Church 
for  Deaf  Motes,  New  York. 

Degrees  were  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  presentation  day,  excepting  in  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Fister,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Illinois,  both  of  whom 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.    Eight  pupils  were  graduated 

.  from  the  Kendall  School  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

It' 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

f  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  under  review  will  appear 

\  from  the  following  detailed  statements: 

Support  of  the  Institution.    • 

r^  RECEIPTS. 

y  Balance  from  old  account $11. 33  i  Manual-labor  fund $114. 21 

J*  From    the   Treasury    of  the  I  Old  metal  sold 8.00 

rc  United  States 65,000.00  1  Shoe  repaire 14.35 

li?  Board,  tuition,  and  room  rent.      5,190.50  1  

Workinshop 7.55  |  Total 70,345.94 

'I' 
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EXPKNDITURBS. 


Salaries  and  wages $38,529.10 

Miscellaneoas  repairs 1, 832. 01 

Household  expenses,  market- 

ing.etc 3,578.94 

Meats 5,837.39 

Groceries 2,993.82 

Bread 1,961.87 

Butter  and  egffs 1,873  68 

Medical  attendance  and  nurs- 


ing 


Telephone  and  electr i  c  clocks . 

Furniture 

Lumber 

Dry  goods 

Gas 1,132.30 

Paints,  oils,  etc 189.00 

Fuel 2,773.54 


509.89 
180.31 
546.83 
141.42 
558.44 


Feed. 

Medicines  and  chemicals 

Books,  stationery,  and  school 

apparatus 

Hardware 


847.40 
573.59 

754.48 
249.82 


Plants,  seeds,  tools,  etc $120. 09 

Blacksmithing 146.96 

Ice 511.79 

Carriage  and  carriage  repairs .  324. 75 

Manure 213.60 

Livestock 1,389.25 

Harness  and  harness  repairs.  109. 00 

Incidental  expenses 286. 81 

L.  J.  Davis,  treasurer 800. 00 

Crockery,  etc 252.35 

Stamped  envelopes 43.60 

Auditinf^  accounts 300. 00 

Gymnasium  apparatus 14. 31 

Printing,  etc 262.52 

Expenses  of  directors'  meet- 
ings    35.50 

Entertainment  of  pupils 50. 00 

Lectures 125.00 

Balance 296.58 


Total 70,345.94 


Special  Repairs. 


Received  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States $3,000.00 

,    EXPENDITURES. 

steam  heating $1,019.48 

Painting 302.45 

Increasing  water  supply 974.44 

Plumbing  and  sewerage 564.31 

Labor,  etc 139.32 

Total 3,000.00 

ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  TEAR. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  have 
already  been  submitted : 

For  the  shpport  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  general  repairs 
and  improvements,  $67,000. 

For  repairs  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  including  plumbing 
and  steam-heating  apparatus  and  for  repairs  to  pavements,  $3,000. 

MEDALS  FROM  THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

In  our  thirty-seventh  report  the  fact  was  stated  that  awards  had 
been  made  to  the  institution  by  the  World's  Oolumbian  Commission : 

The  diplomas  and*medals  have  been  received,  and  the  awards  are  as 
follows : 

TO  THE  COLLEGE— AWARD. 

First,  the  model  of  the  statue  representing  the  elder  Gallaudet  teach- 
ing his  first  deaf-mute  pupil  symbolizes  the  beneficent  introduction  of 
the  deaf-mute  education  in  America:  second,  the  college  is  the  only 
institution  giving  this  advanced  grade  of  instruction  to  deaf-mutes  in 
the  world;  third,  for  evidence  of  good  attendance,  thorough  work,  and 
excellent  results  in  preparing  deaf-mutes  for  success  as  writers,  editors, 
lawyers,  architects,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  skilled  artisans  in  various 
industries. 
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TO  THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL— A WAKD. 

Shows  evidence  of  a  well-equipped  deaf-mate  school  for  manual,  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  instruction.  Articulation  and  lip  reading  are 
given  constant  and  careful  attention. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  subject  of  deaf-mute  education  received  special  consideration  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  was 
held  in  Washington  last  July. 

The  president  of  this  institution,  on  the  invitation  of  President  Green- 
wood, of  the  association,  delivered  an  address  on  **The  deaf  and  their 
possibilities"  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  the 
National  Theater  on  the  evening  of  July  11. 

Department  sixteen  of  the  association,  formed  to  give  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded,  occupied 
the  Franklin  School  building  with  exhibits  of  methods  of  instruction, 
specimens  of  work,  text- books,  illustrative  apparatus,  etc. 

Two  public  meetings  of  the  section  were  held,  which  Vere  attended 
by  a  number  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of  our  institutioD. 

These  meetings  were  presided  over  by  Prof.  Joseph  0.  Gordon,  super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  our  college  faculty. 

The  members  of  the  section  visited  Kendall  Green  in  a  body,  on  invi- 
tation, and  inspected  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

CONVENTION  OP  INSTBUCTOBS  AT  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  Oonvention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  was  held  at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Columbus,  from  July  28  to  August  2  inclusive. 

This  institution  was  represented  by  its  president,  Professor  Fay,  and 
Mr.  Hall,  of  the  college  faculty,  and  Mr.  Ballard  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Kendall  School. 

The  attendance  upon  the  convention  was  large,  all  sections  of  the 
country  being  represented,  as  well  as  all  the  various  methods  of 
instruction. 

Delegates  were  also  present  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
who  brought  greetings  of  the  most  friendly  character  from  the  mother 
country.  ^ 

Valuable  papers  were  presented,  the  reading  of  them  being  followed 
by  interesting  discussions. 

The  president  of  this  institution,  who  is  also  president  of  the  con- 
vention, made  an  address  in  which  he  condemned  in  a  most  earnest 
manner  the  infliction  of  the  spoils  system  on  State  schools  for  the  deaf. 
He  spoke  of  a  number  of  States  in  which  this  policy  had  been  recently 
pursued  by  all  the  political  parties,  and  pointed  out  the  evils  which 
inevitably  foUowed  such  a  course. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Edwabd  M.  Gallaudet, 

Presidents 

Hon.  0.  F.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

pfT  98— i^s 53 
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Catalogue  of  Students  and  Pupils — Contiiined. 


IN  THE  COLLEGE— continned. 


Ohio — Continned. 

John  F.  Flick. 

Wilhelm  F.  Schneider. 
Pennsylvania : 

May  K.  Stemple. 

George  £.  Fister. 

Sadie  £.  Griffis. 

Emma  M.  Pra^r. 

Margaret  M.  Toomey. 

John  S.  Fisher. 

Daniel  £.  Moran. 

Samuel  Nichols. 

Belle  Stont. 

Milton  T.  Haines. 

Cyril  A.  Painter. 

Charles  N.  Sn^rder. 

Sarah  Goldstein. 

Nellie  V.  Hayden. 

Adelaide  L.  Postel. 

GnyP.Allen. 

Ernest  R.  Cowley. 

James  K.  Forbes. 

Soott  Foreman. 
Sonth  Carolina : 

tSarah  Antoinette  Rogers. 

Charlotte  M.  Croft. 

Theresa  E.  Gaillard. 

William  John  Geilfhss. 


South  Dakota: 

Marion  E.  Finch. 
Tennessee: 

Walter  B.  Rosson. 

Lester  G.  Rosson. 

John  H.  Ownbey. 
Texas: 

George  Albert  Brooks. 

William  Henry  Davis. 

Andrew  D.  Hodges. 

Joseph  C.  Harvin. 

Lettie  R.  Webster. 
Utah: 

John  H.  Clark. 

Elizabeth  De  Long. 
Vermont : 

Albert  S.  Heyer. 

Menegle  P.  Beansoliel. 
Virginia: 

Stephen  C.  Jones. 
District  of  Columbia : 

Roy  James  Stewart. 

Canada : 

John  A.  Braithwaite. 
Alexander  David  Swanson. 
Margaret  Hutchinson. 


IN  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


FefnaUs. 


Annie  E.  Bennett,  Delaware. 

Emily  Lucile  Bennett,  District  of  Colum- 

bia. 
Florence  Brown,  District  of  Columbia. 
Bertha  Conaway,  Delaware. 
Sarah  L.  I  >ailey,  District  of  Columbia. 
Maggie  Dou^hert^,  Delaware. 
Rosa  Early,  District  of  Columbia. 
Mattie  Hurd,  Delaware. 
Margaret  Hutchinson,  Canada. 
Tina  F.  Jones,  Delaware. 
Carrie  King,  District  of  Columbia. 
Ida  May  Littleford,  District  of  Columbia. 
Caroline  E.  Moran,  District  of  Columbia. 
Mary  O'Rourke,  Delaware. 
Evaiyne  G.  Plumley,  Delaware. 
Gertrude  Price,  Dintrict  of  Columbia. 
Mary  Sparry,  Delaware. 
Sophia  Stansbury,  District  of  Columbia. 
Carrie  Strong,  District  of  Columbia. 
Sadie  E.  Talbert,  District  of  Columbia. 
Maggie  Vaufflm,  District  of  Columbia. 
Rebecca  Weil,  Cfeorgia. 
Viola  Weil,  Georgia. 
Alice  Woolford,  District  of  Columbia. 

Malei. 

Grey  G.  Barham.  Louisiana. 
Culmer  Barnes,  New  Yo    . 
Menegle  P.  Beansoliel,  Vermont. 
Howard  Breeding.  Delaware. 
Cbnrles  Butler,  District  of*Coluni\)ia. 
Frank  CarroU,  District  of  Columbia. 


if a/ea— Continued. 

John  F.  Caslow.  District  of  Columbia. 

James  Dogan,  District  of  Columbia. 

Hugh  Doueherty,  District  of  Columbia. 

Paul  Erd.  Illinois. 

Jacob  Eskin,  District  of  Columbia. 

Ernest  Foskey,  Delaware. 

William  A.  Heagie,  Indiana. 

Adam  S.  Hewetson,  California. 

Frank  A.  Johnson,  Illinois. 

Raymond  Johnson,  District  of  Columbia. 

George  E.  Keyser,  District  of  Columbia. 

Robert  M.  Kleberg,  Texas. 

Aaron  Lee,  District  of  Columbia. 

Ciiarles  Lee,  District  of  Colombia. 

Andrew  Leitch,  Ireland. 

William  Lowell,  District  of  Columbia. 

Samuel  H.  Lynn,  Tennessee. 

Charles  Nailor,  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  L.  Norris,  Virginia. 

Carl  Rhodes,  District  of  Columbia. 

George  Richardson,  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  P.  Riley,  District  of  Columbia. 

William  J.  Riley,  District  of  Columbia. 

Harry  Stansbury,  District  of  Columbia. 

John  Shields,  District  of  Columbia. 

George  Smith,  District  of  Columbia. 

Arthur  L.  Swarts,  Delaware. 

James  Thomas,  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  T.  Thomas,  District  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  Thrailkill,  Missouri. 

HeniT  Turner,  District  of  Columbia. 

Frank  Winter,  District  of  Columbia, 

William  W.  Worley,  Tennessee, 
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BEGULATIONS. 

I.  The  aoademio  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  beginniiig  on  the  Thois- 
day  before  the  last  Thursday  in  September  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December; 
the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  January  and  closing  the  last  of  March ;  the  third 
beginning  the  1st  of  April  and  closing  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  WedneadAy  in 
June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  Janaaiy,  and  from 
the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Thursday  before  the  last 
Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiying,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  and 
Decoration  Day. 

IV.  The  puuils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the 
above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason, 
and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semiannually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $250  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses 
in  the  primary  department  except  clothing,  and  all  in  the  college  except  clothing 
and  books. 

y  II.  The  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States  defirays  the  expenses  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  provided 
they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  To  students  from  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  course, 
the  board  of  directors  renders  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to  reqnire,  as 
far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  this  object  will  allow. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing, 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  thev  should  be 
supnlied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  president. 

X.  Tne  institution  is  open  to  visiters  during  term  time  on  Thursdays  only,  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  chapel  services  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  a  quarter  past  3  o'clock. 

XI.  Congress  has  made  provision  for  the  education,  at  public  expense,  of  the  indi- 
gent blind  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Persons  desiring  to  avau  themselves  of  this  provision  are  required  by  law  to  make 
application  to  the  president  of  this  institution. 
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REPORT 

OP 

THE  FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAIi. 


Fbeedmbn's  Hospitai*, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  September  1, 1898. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  sabmit  the  report  of  Freedmen's 
Hospital  for  the  year  euding  June  30, 1898: 

In  referring  to  the  condition,  management,  and  needs  of  the  hospital, 
and  in  making  snch  recommendations  as  seem  tome  important,  yon  are 
respectfully  requested  to  carefally  consider  and  give  due  weight  to  the 
recent  report  of  the  board  of  visitors,  dated  June  24, 1898,  whose  very 
exhaustive  treatment  of  every  subject  touching  the  welfare  of  this  insti- 
tution leaves  little  to  be  said  in  the  restricted  space  which  must  be 
devoted  to  my  report.  As  shown  in  that  report,  many  irregularities 
therein  referred  to  had  already  been  discovered,  and  snch  reformation 
as  was  possible  had  been  inaugurated  directly  after  my  advent  as  sur- 
geon in  chief.  To  give  permanency  to  the  reforms  such  a  board,  repre- 
senting the  Secretiu*y  of  the  Interior,  was  necessary.  It  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation  that  so  efficient  a  board  was  chosen.  I  desire  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  said  report,  and  to  reiterate  all  their  recommendations. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  this  hospital,  on  April  1,  1898,  1  found 
more  than  ^^a  mere  almshouse."  Here  was  an  institution  classified  into 
several  departments  of  practical  hospital  work,  with  a  modem  ambu- 
lance service,  a  training  school  for  nurses  consisting  of  an  efficient 
corps  of  intelligent  and  skillful  young  women,  and  a  system  of  interne- 
ship  composed  of  graduates  from  various  medical  colleges.  Smallpox 
was  discovered  in  one  of  the  wards  on  the  day  of  my  advent.  The  case 
having  been  here  one  week  many  were  exposed  to  the  contagion,  result- 
ing in  the  development  of  other  cases,  which  required  several  weeks  of 
quarantine,  thus,  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  practically  preventing  the 
routine  work  of  the  hospital.  Our  escape  irom  a  dreadful  contagion 
and  a  large  mortality  was  due  more  to  kind  Providence  than  to  our 
vaunted  antiseptics,  for  I  can  conceive  of  no  better  media  for  the  spread 
of  infection  and  contagion  than  the  unsanitary  buildings  we  use  as 
wards,  la  this  connection  it  will  be  noticed  from  the  tabulated  statis- 
tics that  the  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
was  2,355,  as  compared  with  2,815  for  the  previous  year,  ending  June 
30, 1897.  This,  in  a  measure,  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  hos- 
pital was  closed  to  admissions  during  a  period  of  about  six  weeks, 
while  under  quarantine. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  board  of  visitors  touching 
the  dual  management  of  this  hospital  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District,  it  is  well  to  say  that  my  expe* 
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rieDce  as  sorgeoii  in  cliief,  covering  a  period  of  tbree  months,  has 
clearly  demonstrates!  that  the  present  arrangement  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  unfortunate.    The  situation  is  exasperating  in  the  extreme,  since 
the  surgeon  in  chief  often  finds  that  in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the  rules 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  government  of  the 
hospital  he  runs  counter  to  the  specific  insti'uctions  emanating  firom  the ! 
Commissioners  of  the  District    He  is,  therefore,  frequently  unable  to' 
determine  what  course  to  pursue  in  matters  which  offer  opportunity  for  I 
conflict  of  authority.    The  situation  is  rendered  all  the  more  embar- ; 
rassing  when  some  of  the  ofBcers  serving  under  the  Commissioners  of  | 
the  District  take  advantage  of  every  technical  point  afforded  by  the  i 
act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  ch.  551),  which  seems  to  contravene 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    With  a  view  to  chang- 
ing the  existing  bisected  jurisdiction,  which  has  been  aptly  spoken  of' 
as  ^^  unwise  and  inexpedient,"  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  you 
request  Congress  to  place  the  h6si>ital  management  and  finances  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    The  many 
changes  inaugurated  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  institution,  the 
formulation  of  rules  and   regulations  to  govern  it,  and  the  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  established  here  are  material  evidences  of  the 
necessity  for  the  concentration  of  jurisdiction  under  one  dominating 
heady  who  will  personaUy  direct  and  supervise  its  proper  administration.  | 

THE  NEEDS. 

1.  A  room  for  pathological  work,  which  in  modem  hospitals  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  successful  scientific  investigation  and  diagnosis 
both  in  surgery  and  medicine.  I 

2.  An  examining  room  for  patients  applying  for  admission*  At 
present  there  are  no  proper  facilities  for  performing  these  duties,  it 
being  necessary  to  consult  applicants  in  the  hallway,  exposed  to  pablic  i 
gaze.  I 

3.  An  office  room  for  the  surgeon  in  chief,  who  is  now  compelled  to 
transact  official  business  in  the  public  reception  room  or  his  private  ^ 
apartments. 

4.  A  children's  ward  for  the  purpose  of  treating  diseases  peculiar  to 
that  portion  of  humanity.  There  are  many  applicants  of  this  class, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  from  any  point  of  view  to  have  children  in  a 
ward  with  adults.  This,  however,  has  been  uDavoidable  in  more  than 
one  instance,  and  I  would  respectfully  request  that  you  take  the  proper 
steps  thus  to  afford  relief  to  that  portion  of  suffering  humanity  who 
often  can  not  find  succor  elsewhere. 

5.  New  and  modern  hosintal  buildings.  The  primary  object  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  was  to  furnish  relief  and 
care  to  the  unfortunate  and  suffering  members  of  the  colored  race, 
but  its  ultimate  end  has  been  the  accomplishment  of  more  than  this 
noble  purpose,  as  exemplified  in  the  training  of  young  colored  women 
as  professional  nurses  and  in  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  young 
physicians  of  that  race  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  science  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  use  of  such 
dilapidated  structures  as  wards  a  high  degree  of  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  hospital  work  has  been  attained  in  this  institution — sufficient^ 
indeed,  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  its  highest  and  best  useful- 
ness should  a  generous  Government  ever  see  fit  to  construct  modem 
brick  buildings.  That  we  are  in  need  of  an  entirely  new  hospital  plant 
is  indisputable  and  self-evident.    This  long-felt  want  has  been  brought 
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to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  several  snccessive 
annnai  reports  submitted  by  the  former  surgeon  in  chie£  It  was  forci- 
bly presented  in  detail  in  the  report  recently  submitted  by  tbe  board 
of  visitors,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  report  to  Congress  by  the  joint 
select  committee  to  investigate  the  charities  of  the  District.  I  desire 
to  emphasize  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  important  subject  and  to 
recommend  the  urgent  and  pressing  necessity  of  a  new  hospital. 

I  wish  further  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  tract  of  land  donated  by 
Howard  University  to  the  (Jovernment  of  the  United  States  and 
accepted  by  an  act  of  Congress  dated  June  16, 1882.  This  minature 
forest  faces  Freedmen's  Hospital.  In  its  present  condition  it  is  a  grave 
menace  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  inmates  there.  It  also  pre- 
sents an  unsightly  and  repugnant  appearance.  The  reservation  is 
overgrown  with  noxious  ferns  and  tall  weeds,  matted  with  filth  and 
rubbish  after  each  rainfall.  This  pollution  foods  the  hospital  grounds 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  The  reservation  during  the  day  is  made 
a  camping  ground  by  the  vicious  and  lazy,  while  at  night  it  affords  a 
safe  retreat  for  tramps  and  criminals.  The  dry,  parched  grass,  together 
with  the  shrubby  brush,  interlaced  with  zigzag  pathways  strewn  with 
filth  and  rubbish,  presents  a  picture  which  beggars  description,  and 
shows  this  place  to  be  the  most  neglected  spot  in  this  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. I  desire  to  recommend  that  you  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  said  condition  of  this  reservation  in 
order  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  to  make  such  improvements  as  are 
necessary  to  prevent  disease  and  add  to  its  appearance.  With  proper 
drainage  and  irrigation  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  immediate  locality 
could  be  materially  improved,  and  systematic  parking,  grass  plats,  and 
flower  beds  could  transform  this  unkempt  waste  into  a  beautiful  and 
healthful  square,  thus  adding  another  bright  and  cheerful  spot  to  the 
many  which  adorn  Washington. 

PAY  PATIENTS. 

It  is  desirable  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  a 
ward  for  pay  patients  might  be  established  in  connection  with  the  hos- 
pitaL  The  necessity  of  this  has  been  largely  commented  upon  in  former 
reports  by  those  having  charge  of  this  work,  and  the  board  of  visitors, 
after  quoting  from  some  of  them,  indorsed  this  view  and  pointed  out 
the  propriety  of  your  recommending  to  Congress  that  legal  sanction  be 
given  to  the  proposed  plnn.  It  is  rendered  more  apparent  every  day 
that  such  steps  should  be  quickly  taken,  and  I  desire  to  urge  this 
pressing  necessity. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

The  investigation  of  the  board  of  visitors  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  authority  in  law  for  the  maintonauce  of  this  branch  of  hospital 
work.  Their  recognition  of  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  thoroughly  modem  hospital 
caused  them  to  recommend  that  Congress  be  ask^  to  give  the  training 
school  for  nurses  a  legal  status.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
emphasize  their  recommendation  respecting  this  mattor,  for  it  is  appar- 
ent to  everyone  who  makes  the  least  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  management  of  hospitals  that  such  a  branch  works  advantages 
both  to  the  profession  and  the  public  at  large. 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

This  hospital,  being  so  closely  connected  with  the  Howard  XJniyersity 
Medical  School,  secares  the  colored  medical  students  of  this  coantry 
the  greatest  advantages  of  any  similar  institntion*  Large  nombers  of 
medical  students  are  attracted  to  said  school  becanse  of  the  saperior 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  hospital  for  clinical  advantages.  While 
the  hospital  and  school  are  separate  and  distinct  institutions,  they  are 
so  closely  related  in  the  fundamental  object  of  their  establishment  as  to 
render  them  mutually  helpful  to  each  other  in  advancing  the  material 
interests  of  the  race  for  which  their  existence  is  rendered  necessary. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  authorities  of  the  medical  school  and  hos- 
pital should  not  continue  to  be  thus  helpful  in  the  interest  of  science, 
and,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  approved  methods  and  the  prescribed 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Interior  Department,  every  facility  will  be 
afforded  to  the  medical  school  in  the  prosecution  of  their  commendable 
eudeavors. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  the  highest  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  race  which 
I  represent  should  I  close  this  report  without  offering  some  word  of  grati- 
tude to  you  for  the  deep  personal  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  general 
management  and  highest  development  of  this  hospital,  and  yet  the  lan- 
guage is  so  impoverished  as  to  furnish  no  adequate  means  of  expressing 
such  sentiments  as  the  situation  demands.  Your  long  and  large  expe- 
rience in  matters  of  business,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  your  supervisory 
connection  with  some  of  the  largest  eleemosynary  institutions  in  this 
country,  renders  it  especially  fortunate  for  the  patrons  of  Freedmen's 
Hospital  that  you,  as  its  authorized  head,  should,  at  a  time  when  so 
many  reforms  were  needed,  personally  direct  the  new  plans  for  its  man- 
agement and  the  codification  of  rules  for  its  government.  Ton  have 
added  a  new  and  memorable  epoch  to  the  histoiy  of  this  institution, 
and  the  near  future  will,  no  doubt,  show  material  evidences  of  your 
high  purpose  to  serve  that  class  of  humanity  who  most  need  sympathy 
and  help. 

I  herewith  append  the  tabulated  statistics  of  the  hospital  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1898. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  M.  OUBTIS, 

Surgeon  in  Okie/. 
The  Sbosbtaby  of  the  Iittebiob. 
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Fatty  degenoration ..... 

Aortic  "8  tenofdfl .«. 

3 

1 

7 
2 

« 

Mitral  stenoBia 

1 
1 

...... 

'"'i' 

6 

I 

...... 

*"*6' 
2 

1 

Hypertrophy  ........... 

1 

4 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

Hemorrhoids: 

Sxtemal 

1 

6 
6 

7 

1 

7 

4 

5 
1 

2 
2 

1 



Tnt-emal t-,,t 

2 

1 

1 
2 

Hamia: 

Inguinal................ 

Ingninal,  strangulated.. 
Umbilical 

Hysteria 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

i' 

2 
3 

4 
1 
1 
t 

1 

Hypochf^ndHfiwiff  .  ^  .*......  t 

Hemorrhftire  nolmoTf  w 

Homatuna 

1 

Hydrocele 

1 
8 

8 
8 
1 

4 

Hemiplegia  ................ 

6 

2 

1 

Hepatitis 

Hemorrhage,  cerabral ....... 



5 

"*'Srj?5J£i. .:... 

2 

2 
2 
11 
2 

Of  cervix  

8 
12 

4 

....... 

4 

1 

Indigestion 

4 

8 

4 
8 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

...... 

I 

£iteiitinal 

Intestinal  obstruction 

Incontinence  of  urine 

...... 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

i' 

1 

2 
3 

1 

Iritis 

1 
8 
1 

Syphilitic 

Insanity 

1 

1 

Influenza                           . 

Ictems 

1 

Keratitla 

I 
8 
1 
1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

A 

Keloid 

1 

Ifinoma of  hack .,. r 

Lupus 

1 

Iiumbago , . . , ,  r 



4 

1 

4 
4 

7 
9 

6 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Laryngitis: 

Acute 

Tubercular     

IjaimiriBmus  stridulus 

1 

4 

1 

10 

...... 

0* 

I>a  frinne 

8 
1 

If  ania 

2 

Miscarriage 

9 

1 

1 

Meningitfi: 

Spinal 

1 
1 

1 

Cerebrospinal 

2 

'^^isucholia 

1 

Matrorrhairia 

5 
6 
7 
2 
...... 

1 

8 
5 
5 

2 
2 
2 

Menorrhagia ...rr.. 

1 

Metritis.. °. 

^^A^asmns ...........  ..... 

8 

7 

6 

M-valsia 

1 

5 

8 

1 

Mastitis 

1 
1 

4 
2 

Molnscum  flbroma 

1 

Nephritis: 

Acute 

1 

2 
5 

7 

6 
2 

4 
2 
4 

1 

Interstitial 

3 
3 

T'arenchvmatoufl      •  . 



Necrosis  of  inferior  maxil- 
lary  

2 

...... 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

"is* 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i' 

^«-Fi«iiJ= 

1 

1 

Intercostal             

Neurasthenia 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 

Neuritis 

Narcosis,  opium - 

2 
2 

1 

Not  treated 

4 

Osteo-myelitis  of  tibia 

2 
12 

2 

8 
8 

i" 

1 
4 
7 

I 

Orchitis 

Ovaritis 

Otitis  media 

1 

Osteoma  of  scapula 
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IMifDOtU. 

WhUa. 

Golmd. 

ffm^mA 

prored. 

Unim. 
proTed. 

Kol 
treated. 

Died. 

TOML 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

unreo. 

t 
% 
2 

•— •• 

1 

e 

2 

5 
...... 

8 
8 

8 
1 
1 

1 

8 

1 
1 

11 
8 

\ 

0 
8 
2 

2 

14 

Chi^nlo...  ••••••••  •••*•• 

T^lilAfltnim  of  Iav. ....■■•>>•> 

PneninoDU: 

Lobar         ••••••••••.••. 

22 
5 

U 

1 
t 

n 

LobnUr      ...•••«. .t.t-- 

1 

PrmnAtiii«  birth............ 

Pftrirardltiii  ...... *.»-r*-^ 

5 

6 
1 

8 
1 

8 
2 

1 

Poritonitia — -• 

4 

Poisont 

I,^    

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

5* 

1 
8 

i' 

8 

1 
1 

1 
...... 

2 

2 

4 

...... 

1 

...... 

1 

1 
1 

Atropino  ••••••.•.. 

1 

1 
1 

4 

Potr^Mun 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

Parftlvsis  

2 

1 

1 

1 

1>tiAff>vvia4Ma   AimliA. ......  ... 

Py!S»^.^"."...-". 

1 
1 

Pbmottis 

1 

10 

u. 

Pn^iMeitf  rootoni ......... 

PYemU    

1 
1 

2 

1 

Ploarodyiiift  •••••••••••••... 

PoIotm: 

1 

Uterine. .•...••••....... 

Ptyeliem 

Pn  AmArel  meniA. ........... 

1 

RobeblA 

2 

t 

8 
2 

Retention  of  urine- t-i---,..- 

2 
2 

2 

4 
11 
16 

8 
2 

8 

8 

14 

25 

7 
1 
2 

7 
88 

U 
2 

8 
1 
8 

8 

Betinitia  bemorrlutgio 

Acute  artkmlar...  ...... 

4 
8 
4 
12 
1 

...... 

4 
...... 

5 

1 
1 

8 
4 
10 
8 
8 

r 

.»... 

n 

Ohmnin  ertlealer ....... 

If 

Aonte  nmeonlfir ..,,,,,. 

S4 

Aqite  imflamnuitofy. . . . 
Kane 

4 

1 

88 

18 

I 

2 

t 
24 
8 
2 

t 
2 
6 

9 

% 

4 

20 

8 

....... 

1 

7 

t 

t 

7 

2 
1 

8 

...... 

54 

Tertiary  .....••.•••...■. 

14 

Con^onltal 

2 

Sabloxatton: 

Ankle 

1 

1 
2 

4 

...... 

2 
8 
4 

f 

5 

4 

t 
ft 

If 

Slrlctaie: 

Urethn 

14 

Sectam...... ........... 

1 
1 

1 

Bsroomaof  teatiole 

I 

i 
1 
1 

1 

QynoTitia: 
^  Acute 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

2 

4 

TabfTonlar 

.  •••• 

1 

Seiatica 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i' 

1 

i* 

i* 

g 

Salninfritia 

g 

Mrabiunoa,  external 

1 

1 

SaroomA: 

Of  uterui 

1 

Of  tbish 

1 

1 

I 

...... 

9 

Of  baM  of  brain 

1 

Selenwia  of  lirer 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Scorbutns 

1 

1 

1 

Septicemia 

4 
2 

7 

2 

55 

6 
8 

1 

5 

18 

25 
2 

1 
1 

5 

5 

Bnpemamerary  flnjcera 

2 

f 

15 

2 

TtoSiUtis:          ^^ 
Aoate 

1 
2 

12 

...... 

5 

7 

84 
5 

1 

If 

Follicular 

ff 

Taberculoaia: 

Pulmonaiy 

25 

1 

1 
1 

82 
...... 

M 

Pulmonary,  incipient . . . 

Aeute miliary .'. 

1 

Of  apine 

I 
1 
2 

1 

1 

Ofknecjoint 

.•••• 

4 

4 
1 
8 

1 
1 

Ofhini^t 

••••••••• 



OtS^^^Um^itmmi. 

1 

.••**• 

1 
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Table  $howing  diagnoH$,  iwmher  treaiedf  «fo.— OoDtinnad* 


Diagnosis. 

White. 

Colored. 

rtiiBAii 

Im. 
proved. 

Un{m> 
pioved. 

Not 
treated. 

Died. 

TotiO. 

M. 

W. 

M.* 

P. 

Tnm  or,  sebaooons ........... 

2 

4 

1 
4 

10 

1 
2 

28 
8 
1 
8 

TniDor,  fibroid,  of  oteras. ... 

Ulcer: 

Chronic,  of  leg. ....•••.. 

5 

1 

1 

17 
8 

6 

Syphilitic  of  leg 

Svohilitio.  of  llo... 

1 



1 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

8 
8 
0 
2 

Corneal 

2 

1 
2 
1 

Of  foot 

TTmnia 

8 

Urethritis,  simple 

UrUoaria  .'.....*............. 

Uterus: 

SnbisToliition.... 

1 
2 
5 
2 
1 

Ketroflexion 

*    « 

Betroversiou 

2 

i* 

2 

Vertigo 

Varicose  veiDS  of  leg 

Vulvitis 

3 

1 

8 
...... 

8 
...... 

...... 

...... 

1 

0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
...... 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

Varicooels 

1 

7 

U 

16 

Variola  a 

2 

18 
10 

1 
4 
3 
1 
10 

7 

Wound: 

Incised,  of  scalp 

Incised,  of  face 

2 
3 
1 
1 

Incised,  of  thigh 

Incised,  of  leg. 

60 
2 

10 
4 

SI 

Indsedi  of  forearm  ..... 

Incised,  of  foot 

1 
2 

1 
10 

Incised,  of  hand 

Incised,  of  neck 

Lacerated,  Of  scalp 

Lacerated,  of  shoulder. . 

64 

2 
14 

6 
26 

4 
10 

7S 

8 

Lacerated,  of  hand. ..... 

2 
1 

18 
3 

7 

1 
1 

Lacerated,  of  lip 

Lacerated,  of  face 

Laoorated,  of  finger 

Lacerated,  of  forearm . . . 

1 

Lacerated,  of  scrotum  . . 

Lacerated,  of  leg 

Contused,  of  acalp ...... 

1 

6 
0 
6 

1 
4 
8 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
8 

Contused,  of  thigh 

Contused,  of  eye 

Punctured,  of  shoulder . 

2 

1 

Punctured,  of  foot 

Punctured,  of  hand 

1 

Punctured,  of  arm 

2 
2 

Punctured,  of  leg 

Punctured ,  of  vagina . . . 

8 
1 
2 
1 
...... 

Punctured,  of  finger ... 
Stab,  of  abdomen 

2 

Stab,  of  chest 

1 

Bullet,  of  throat 

Bullet,  of  thigh 

1 

Bullet,  of  for^Rrm ...... 

Bullet,  of  hand ......... 

Bullet,  of  face .......... 

1 

Bullet,  of  chest......... 

1 

Total 

326 

41 

1.067 

716 

902 

928 

125 

p 

104 

2,149 

a  Removed  to  the  smallpox  bospitaL 
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Table  9kowim§  dUfnoeU,  nwml$r  ef  eptnUUme,  mkd  rmmlU  4mHm§  fft«  jfmt. 


miagaa^a. 

White. 

Oaloied. 

1 

1 

1 
> 

1 

r 

Optntion*. 

U. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

AmpvUtiont: 

MMumary  gland... 

2 
1 
2 

- 1 

2 
.... 

1 

OarviiHmia - 

..... 

1 

... 

Corvix  tit6ri   ••••• 

HTnertmobT... ..................... 

Peois        

I 

Leg,  middle  (bird.. 
Old  staiuD 

Qancraaa  aad  nloeration  of  popU- 
Neeronla  of  tibia 

1 

I 
1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

Arthrectoniv  .......... 

1 
1 

... 

OcBliotomy 

j)o..... 

Saeondary  £emi»  following  anpra- 
pabie  hyatereotomy. 

gangrenona  gnt. 

Sareomaoif  teattdea 

Do 

I 

CMtntion: 

Double 

1 
1 
1 

1 
I 

Minffle 

do 

.••• 

' 

!&..::::::::;;:.: 

Gangrene  of  taatide 

Pregnancy  eomplioated  witb  a  large 

Pinanre  in  ano. 

1 

Ofl^Aftraftn  luirtiofi 

1 

"i' 

1 
.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

1 
2 

• 
4 
2 

CanteriEAtioD  

1 

S 

6 

..... 

1 

Clamp  and  cautary 

Ciroaincisloii .......... 

Phimoaia 

Carattment  of  ntema.. 

Retain  placenta 

1 

Sxoialon 

Palnftafcioatrix 

Kamaa  of  pabia — 
T<^n^^lf 

Necioaia 

1 

flypertropby 

.... 

1 
2 

.... 

Exciaion 

Keloid  of  neck 

S 
1 

Of  Up  Joint 

Of  knee  joint 

Jlxdaion 

Tnberanloala  of  bip  Joint 

1 

.... 

"i* 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

Kecroaia  of  inferior  niaxiUary 

1 
8 

Do 

Bxciaion  and  aatored.. 

Uretbnl  flstnla 

.... 

Extirpation 

.... 

1 
1 

Of  cervical  glanda. 
Extirpation 

Lipoma  of  back 

1 

lodoformisation 

Tnbarenlosia  of  knee  Joint 

.... 

1 
1 

S 
1 

1 

1 

1 
I 

Do 

.... 

Inoiaion 

Hydrocele 

.... 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
6 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

8 
1 

1 
2 
I 

1 

4 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 

And  drainage 

jjioUlon .7! 

Empyema 

.... 

1 

Do 

4 

Do 

Mammary  abttoesn 

.... 

Do 

GeUnlitis'of  band 

1 
1 

** 

Do 

Cellnlitia  of  foot 

1 

Do 

1 

.... 

Do 

Alveolar  abeoeaa 

1 

Do 

Cellnlitia  of  ann 

1 

.... 
.... 

1 

"i* 

Tagina. 
Cmcial 

Pvoaalpinz 

.... 

Funmcle^  large. 

1 

.... 

2 

1 
2 

1 

And  ourettment 

Ligation  of  flmeral  ar> 

Popfitfialaiimiriam .. 

tery. 
Orariotomy *..... 

Veaioal ttalfinlna ..................  . 

Ovarian  oyata 

Paraoenteeis  tliroraaia . 

H  vdrothroaz 

••.. 

2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 

Perineal  section 

Biiptnred  nrethra 

.*•. 

Radical  cure ...^ 

Do 

Inguinal  bemi»T 

•••. 

1 

Do 

Ventral  hernia 

Bedootion 

Snbffienoid  luxation  of  bnmems 

FnMtnre  of  ttbia,  upper  third,  and 

fibula,  lower  third. 
Fracture  of  femur,  middle  third 

.... 

Do 

Do 

Fracture  of  tibiA,  middle  third 

2 
1 

1 
4 
1 
8 

Do 

Fracture  of  tibi*  and  fibula,  middle 

third. 
Pott*a  firaoture 

Do 

Do 

Fracture  of  olAvical 

Do 

Fracture  of  eighth  and  tenth  ribs 

Do 

Fracture  of  radius,  middle  third 

Do 

Collea'a  ftactuie 

2 

Do 

Fracture  of  inferior  maxillary 

1 
1 
2 

.... 

Do 

Fracture  of  humema.  middle  Ihird. . . 
Fracture  of  anatamJcial  nook  of  hn- 
SMnuh 

1 

.... 

4^*  •^vf  •••••■•••■ 

.... 

... 
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Diagnods. 

White. 

Odiofnd. 

1 

1 

1 

} 

Opcntioiis. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

1 

Of  fraotoTM  >  «•>• 

Fmrtnro  of  nlna.  lower  tbir4,  t 

1 

22 
65 

22 
66 

Do 

.... 

••• 

Do 

Do 

Fiaotnre  of  malar  bone,  oomponnd. . . 
InciHed  vonnd  of  Hoaln 

1 

4 
1 
2 

••• 

Sntnring     .    . 

.... 

18 

6 

.... 

1 

io' 
.... 

1 
1 

8 

"'i" 

••• 

Do 

Tn<^iied  wonnd  of  foot-T-x---TT-rr 

••• 

dJ:;::;:;:::::;:: 

luoieed  wonnd  of  foreann  .....^**r**f 

' 

••• 

Do         

Inoiaed  wonnd  of  thieh 

••• 

Do 

1 
2 

1 

•••• 

84 

, .  • 

.•• 

Do 

Incised  wonnd  of  hand 

••• 

Do 

Lacented  wonnd  of  scalp 

••• 

Do 

Lacerated  wonnd  of  leg  .'. 

Do 

Lacerated  wonnd  of  scrotnm. ....... 

••• 

Bapnpnbto  cystotomy . 
SapnTMioal  unput*- 

tion  of  owiM  and 

tabM. 

Do 

Htriotnreof  nrethra.T-,T,,T.*,**r--- 

1 

.... 

1 

... 

Pvosaloinz  ..••••..•...«..«.........- 

••• 

Orarian  cyst..  •••... 

Do 

Fibroid  of  ntems 

.•• 

SnpTATM^Al  ampntft- 

vum  or  ntems. 
Trephining 

1 

1 

TrnolMotomy  ••••••.••• 

(Edema  of  glottis 

1 
1 

:: 

""•Ssisy;. 

Strictnxe  of  nrethra 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

Bxt«rnal 

do 

v^s:sp:s;^:s^: 

1 

... 

.•• 

1 

1 

1 

•  •• 

■ 

"• 

Total 

86 

4 

140 

54 

234 

214 

11 

4 

5 

yabU  9howing  work  dime  im  eye  and  ear  departmenU 


Eye. 

Ear. 

Diseassb 

White. 

Colored. 

i 

White. 

Colored. 

^ 

K. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

^ 

Atnnlrrof  ontic  nflrre 

1 

6 

8 

4 
4 
2 

2 
...... 

2 

8 

Hvnennetranio ...  .....  ...  ..... 

ffi^to^™?!..;.:;;.:.::::..:;... 

Blopharitis 

8 

OiM^odltls 

1 

2 

1 

6 

5 

14 

Ooidnnctivitia: 

Pnmloiit 

1 
4 
10 

2 
2 

2 
2 
19 

5 

1 

82 

Phlyotennlar ..................... 

8 
1 

Catarrhal 

2 

Cataract: 

Senile 

Tnflamniatory.  .ttt.t.... 

Catarrh: 

Aonteanral 

1 
2 

...... 

4 
8 

6 
8 

10 

Chronic  anral..... 

9 

Grst.  meibomian 

2 

I 
1 

4 

2 
4 
1 
4 
2 
10 
2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
4 
6 

8 

4 

2 

...... 

4 
5 

1 
1 
2 
7 
1 

11 
18 

18 

SSSSiT.™.:...:::::::;.:;::::: 

Bniphora 

(irfannoma.  donble 

Hordcolnm ■,,■,,,,, ■,,..... ..^, 

2 

1 
2 

1 

sr™*^"" 

Phlyctennlar 

Kenito 

Kyopia  

OnaoltTi. corneal  x*  x^^* 

1 

1 

PfMbVoDia  .  .    .  .- 

ptottfT^ :::::;:::;::::::: 

1 

f^rfnm..,.,,,,,.,....,..,.,,, 

•?!••? 

•^•••T 
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TM§  9ktmim§  work  iom^  Vi^^ffmkdmit  i§pm  fcniwi    ContJn— d> 


1^ 

te. 

DlMftM. 

Wldte. 

Colored. 

t 

Whtto. 

Oolond. 

i 

M. 

W. 

U. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

OlorrlMi^ 

8 

4 
1 

8 

8 

Otitis  medl* 

1 

j(«tin{Us       

1 

s 
1 

8 
8 

8 

...... 

4 

6 

1 
7 
8 

BtApbvloma 

StrftbisiDQn                            ••■•••>•>•■ 

1 

Totol 

17 

10 

M 

TO 

200 

7 

8 

18 

15 

48 

KoTB.^There  were  8S5  visits  to  the  tij%  mad  ear  d«p«iment,  883  fbr  tractmsnt  of  the  ojo  mad  118 
for  tre*tm«iit  of  the  esr. 

Table  $h(npiMg  work  done  im  obeUMcdl  d^arimemU 


July 

Aafast 

September. 

October..... 

NoTember.. 

Deoember .. 

jADOAry.... 

Febmsry... 

Hsroh. 

Ap 


April.. 
Hiij... 


June 


TotAl. 


HoDtbs. 


Births. 


White. 


M.  I    F. 


Colored. 


K. 


U8 


StiU 
births. 


TotiL 


18 

18 
17 
88 
18 
14 
18 
10 
18 
18 


Table  ehowing  nature  of  dieeaae  and  number  treated  in  out-patient  dejpartmentm 


HedioaL 

SargloaL 

O 

Disease. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

t 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Adenitist 

Cerriosl 

1 

8 

5 

18 

1 
6 
2 

4 
1 
6 



11 

Snefliflo  oerriosl 

e 

Insainal 

SI 

ghpedflo  ingniDiJ 

1 

Toberoiilar  cervical 

4 

• 

Snbmazillary 

% 

AkohoUsm...... 

1 

7 

19 
1 

8 

Asthma: 

CtfdiM.,. ,--„_--„, 

6 

10 

M 

Branchial 

1 

11 

8 
8 

IS 

Abortion,  threatenlDg 



Antiverefon  of  ntAm^ 

Arthritis,  tnbercfli^r ,,.-,-,,- 

4 

'  2 
15 

1 

Anff^nia  .'....  r.r t 

8 

1 

S5 

Adenoma  of  mammary  gland 

Aone r.r 

8 

1 
1 
4 

1 

Angina  peetoris 

... 

Axseniopo^B^i^S**-* 

Aphaaia" .1 

Auasion  of  penis 

1 
1 

Ankrlosls  of  knee  ioint 

Amasaroa 

4 

180 

78 

Aeata. 

« 

4 

8 

108 

80 

814 

^BlS||iS.»».»^«*.««^.a»».«^«. •••••. 

•»t*"» 

•••t- • 

tt**** 

•^^— 

Mf^ 
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Table  showing  nature  of  disease  and  number  k-eated  in  ouUpaUeiU  cbporfiMiif-— Continned. 


Medical. 

SorgicaL 

ft 

Diseaae. 

White.     1 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

3 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

1 

2ubo                - - 

20 

1 

6 

7 
6 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

•••••• 

21 

Sum  of  li'ff         .....•...•......••••••• 

2 

Contiuioii : 

Of  ann              .-- 

7 

8 

Of  back 

8 

Ofleff - 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

Of  scalp                     

•J 

1 

8 

fTellnlltiHof  handllll 

1 

5 

^m>^giif>I^       ,    .-._........... 

1^ 

8 

Clan  if  juitinn  hAoatic          ...    .   ......... 

3 

1 
6 
6 

4 

Cl)l0Tt>8l8                        .    ..-...•.•.•.-••••. 

8 

Cystitis               -••• 

] 

38 

46 

Canoer  of  month - 

1 

1 

rionAtinfttian                             ............ 

11 

1 

81 

S6 

188 

CllOXXl60      ••■.       ..   ..  .   ............. 

1 

I 

Catarrh: 

Gasteio               

2 

2 
6 

22 
8 
7 

1 
2 
21 
18 
8 

5 

8 

6 

...... 

48 

Cenhalalfia - 

22 

yj^yumimii^m 

\jifgpUM                                                           ft-- 1- 



10 

ChanoTft                         • 

6 
25 

8 

I 
2 

7 

7 

Cluumoid  .    .         ...-  ^^r  . 

4 

81 

15 

CmkTiilAion  infantile 

1 

1 

Colitis                

1 

X 

Chilblain 

"i::." :::::: 

I 
...... 

1 

2 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

2 

81 
10 



2 

^■ns?: 

25 
6 

66 

Chronic 

18 

^T8incnoTTh<Da r.........-r....rT.  »... 

28 

28 

Dyocntcry..... 

1 
2 

1 

8 
8 

2 

I>ebility: 

General 

6 
3 
6 

6 

11 

Senile 

...... 



8 

^YBurla 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 





1 

7 

I>iwrhea: 

Acate 

5 

16 

Chronic 

2 

IMirium  trem^ia 

2 

1 

16 

7 
8 

1 

2 

BoMma: 

Pl^nlosam  ........••.••••••...... 

19 
8 
8 
8 

- 

87 

Sonamosum 

10 

Xrythentatosum 

*i 

11 

Xpilepsy 

10 

Xpidirtvmitis 

1 

1 

2 

KlHlflmAtritiit ^^-_ ., 

14 

14 

Jfimphyn^OlA    .-,r-rT r-.T-rr-T -r.. 

1 

1 

Sryaipelas 

1 
1 

* 

1 

ihM^A^^rdUiit    

? 

8 

TCmidiifn  of  n«rvt«  , . ,_-^    „ , 

6 

6 

3 

8 

P'lbroid  of  ntArus..... 

1 

1 

JB^oninole 

2 
2 

2 

4 

JFMitty  tomor  of  back 

2 

Gastritis: 

Acute 

5 
5 

5 

Chronic 

1 

6 

Gonorrhoea 

16 

04 

• 

116 

Ga«ti^fff# ,,,, 

4 

4 

Gleet... 

3 

3 

Goiter 

2 

2 

Seart: 

Aortic  stenosis 

16 

xl 

4 
3 
2 
8 

1 
1 

2 

4 

8 
8 

1 

1 

10 

2 

.       8 

10 

Hypertrophy 

4 

iMltral  reiuf gf tffttion  r ,  r  r . . , , 

11 

Mitral  stenosis 



5 

Dilatation 

18 

Pnnctional  irregnlarity . .......... 





4 

Hya*erfA " •"' 

........... 

11 

TTAmes  soster........ ...... ........... 

1 

2 

TfAfnoptvAifi _---_-..-,-- -_-- 

2 

3 

^^^^SSJii 

4 
2 

6 

feinal 



'Mv.y.v.v.', 
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Table  $howing  nature  of  dieeaee  and  number  treated  in  out-patient  departwient—CojiimntL 


MedleaL 

SurgicaL 

Piseaae. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

^ 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H 

2 

«l 

8 

19 

^' 

1 

TTAtnnrrhAirA.  OATAbnl  .      ..    ..........' 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
4 

4 

2 

1 

...... 

8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

82 
6 
5 
2 
12 
21 

29 

10 

5 

« 

17 

*••••• 

19 

3 

TnllTIAIHA 

6 
10 

16 

81 

12 


12 

T^nmbntAoldAA          .................... 

5 
9 

2 

7 
1 
2 

7 

Laryngitia: 

Acuta                     _..-............ 

16 

1 

1 

8 

11 

T^inomA  o^  back            .       ............. 

1 

2 

8 

S 

2 

f 

6 

Halaria: 

Intarmittent , 

9 

4 

1 

60 
U 

24 
6 

84 

RemiUant          

88 

Ifatritia   

10 

10 

HyalgU 

U 

8 

19 

Hetorrhagia 

8 
16 
10 

8 

Henorrbagia    

16 

1 

10 

1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

Menlsgitia 

8 

Kigrafi 

1 

Miaoarriaga 

1 

1 

1 

Neuralgia: 

Pa^ij 

10 

17 

87 

Ovarian  ... ...••r» 

4 

4 

Vephritia: 

Acuta 

10 
2 
2 

7 

8 
2 
2 
6 

18 

Subacute 



4 

Obn>nio          ......           ........... 

4 

l!renn>«*'b*w»i* --     - 

1 

18 

Oraritia ....i  . 

7 

7 

Orchitia    1.     ... 

4 

14 

18 

Odontalffia     ..         -                          -  ...  ' 

8 
2 
9 

U 
5 
9 

2 

1 

18 

0 

8 

Peritonuia 

8 

Pleandynia .......................... 

1 
1 

1 
2 

29 

Pleariay: 

Acute 

98 

Chit>nic 

6 

Pbarrnffiliii  aontA 

2 

2 

18 

VhlMmnon  of  arm  . 

2 

2 

Pftrftivsig.  fkcial .  - 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Prostitis 

2 

PoiaoD,  carbolic  acid 

1 

Pol  VDUA  nafial . . 

3 

8 

Pyroala....- 

2 

2 

Pertaaaia 

2 

2 

Pbimoaia 

1 

7 

8 

Ptyaliam 

3 
2 
12 

3 

Paralyaffl  agitiina '...... 

4 

6 

PregiTanoyr... 1 

12 

PqA^nonfa ......r  ..      '...... 

1 

1 

Pnritia 

4 

4 

Perioaidiiia 

6 

6 

2 

2 

Bhenmatiam: 

Aonte 

7 

87 
51 
U 

80 
81 

1 

74 

Mnaoolar 

88 

InteKMMtal .- 

12 

Beteoveraion  of  uterua 

8 

8 

Khinitlai  acute 

12 

4 

16 

^''^g^ 

8 

10 
12 

8 

9 

4 

19 

77 

« 

7 

• 

40 

7 

■«•••• 

84 

SeoondaTT  ....................... 

14% 

Tertiary....    

29 

Striotura  oH  urethra 

•*•••* 

f 
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TabU  Bkawinff  nature  of  dUeage  and  number  treated  in  trnt-pattent  department — ContinnecL 


Medical. 

Surgical. 

1 

Diteaae. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

^ 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

6 

StoniAtf  tit 

1 

8 

4 

Rnbhixfttioii  of  nnklft  ,.,,,,„,,.  ^ . ... . 

3 

2 

...... 

RtATlAAia  €%t  AAfViT          

SfliAticft ,  T 

2 

4 

SOlflTOffiSt    •pinal     ..,rr--r^»..--r--xTT..T 

flftrnoniA  o(f  iit4friiA  .................... 

8 

gynoviti* 

1 

2 

1 
1 

4 

M 

11 

24 
6 

4 
3 
6 

1 

21 

7 

80 
5 
8 
6 
2 

l!iiberoiilo0i*: 

Pqlififoiiftry  ..■■•■■.««■•>•••■.■...• 

88 

indpient 

18 

TonsiUtU: 

▲onto - 

2 

...... 

2 

^ 

Chfonic., 

12 

Folltonliir     

14 

Torticolll*        

TfVM  Mpitiftr  ..............,T««r..^--r 

Uloer: 

VariooM .*. 

1 
4 
8 

8 
1 

GbroDicof  log- - 

SiMCiflO  of  Iftff 

TTrti«S\!....:?..r..:.^...;r...ii;.. 

2 

4 
4 

2 

1 

Verti£0 

YaidStis 

4 

»  «|^UUV*V • 

Total 

88 

22 

1,097 

8U 

57 

21 

898 

136 

162 

2,788 

Nativity  ofpatiente. 


Nativity. 

Whlte. 

Colored. 

1 

Nativity. 

White. 

Colored. 

•^ 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

Alal>MiM*..T,.TT.,..  -r--- 

2 

.... 

668 

29 
22 

86 
608 

MaAAaohnoettA 

11 
8 

.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
16 

12 

Anstria 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

Mieaoari 

Bohemia 

MisBisaippi 

Canada 

.... 

2 

1 

"i* 

Michigan 

2 

.... 

Conneoticiit 

Minneflota 

Corea...... 

Montana... ...... •••■... 

Colorado 

1 

238 

1 

New  Jersey 

37 

4 
2 

7 

1 

6 
2 
44 

1 
6 
11 

Biatilet  of  Colnmbia 

80 

13 

827 

4 

New  York. 

1>elaw«re ...... 

North  Carolina 

Donmark 

4 
5 

Nova  Sootia 

SncUuid 

.... 

1 
3 

.... 

Ohio 

J6 

25 

1 

"i' 

FlMlda 

Pennsylvania. 

Franoe.  •••••-»-tt 

1 

Polana 

Georgia....... 

26 

8 

Rhode  Island 

8 

1 

5; '^'a*""  •••••• ....-• 

21 

1 

Bassia 

3 

Tndian  Terrltrorv  -  .,r -,■.-, . 

2 

.... 

Soath  Carolina 

16 

4 

Tnfllana    . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

88 

Switzerland 

2 
3 

1 

1 

20 

lo^fa.. 

.... 

1 
4 

.... 

Scotland 

minoia 

Tennessee...... 

"7* 

7 

2 

800 

8 

4 

197' 
6 

Hair 

Texaa....  ••.....  ^rr.... . 

Ireland     

1 

1 
8 

1 
272 

1 

1 

1 

200 

Yirglnia 

682 

Kentaokv •••- 

WeatTirgtnia 

TiOniilAiifi 

2 
26 

.... 

Total 

Iffaryland ...r- 

326 

41 

1.067 

716 

2,149 
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OempiUUm  ofpaUemU. 


Oooapation. 


Apprentioe . 
Bootblftok  .. 
Bellnuui . 


Bookkeeper 

Bicycle  teacher. 

BlMksmith 

Batcher 

Barber 

Baker  

Baaebell  player. 

Batler 

Brioklaver 

Bartenoer 

Caahier 

Cigar  maker.... 

Caterer 

Cabinetmaker . . 

Cooper  

Carpenter 

CookT. 

Clerk 

Contractor 

Chambermaid. . . 

Coachman 

Collector 

Confectioner 

Candy  maker... 

Dyer 

Domeatio 

DilTer 

Dreaamaker 

Bdltor 

Xx-aoldier 

Bngineer 

Farmer 

Footman 

Gardener 

Huckster 


White. 


M.    F. 


10 


22 


Colored. 


M.     F. 


13 


45 


28 


480 


35 


Oocnpation. 


WhU 
M.    ] 


Hameaa  maker.. 

Janitor 

Jnnk  dealer 

Laborer 

Laondreaa 

Lawyer 

Merchant 

Moaician 

Menaenger 

Holder 

Mechanio  —  ^.. 

Minister 

Mattress  maker. 

Newsboy 

Nnrae 

News-dealer.... 
Oyster  dealer... 

Painter 

Policeman 

Peddler 

Plumber 

Pupil 

Paper  hanger... 

Printer 

Schoolteacher.. 

Salesman 

Soldier 

Silversmith 

Shoemaker 

Stonemason 

Tinner 

Trainer 

Teamster 

Unknown 

Waiter 

Watchman 


Total. 


66 


826 


41  1,074  70B  %IM 


Number  admitted  each  year  far  poet  twenty-fowr  yeare. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Num- 
ber. 

Year  ending  June  30^ 

Num. 
ber. 

Year  ending  Jane  80- 

Kum- 
ber. 

1876 

IM 
810 
600 
610 
642 
810 
802 
1,102 

1883 

1.873 
1,500 
1,704 
1.023 
2,017 
1,007 
2,074 
2,302 

1801 

2.873 
2,881 
2,421 
2,801 
2,47i 
8.506 

1876 

1884 

1892 

1877 

1886 

1808 

1878 

1886 

1804 

1879 

1887 

1806 

1880 

1888 

1806 

1881.           

1880 

1807 

2,815 

1882 

1800 

1806 

2,856 
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APPENDIX. 


Following  is  the  report  of  tlie  training  school  for  nnrses,  nnder  the  snperrision  of 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Ebersole,  directress  of  nurses. 

The  school  has  enlarged  its  nsefnlness  to  the  extent  of  placing  a  nnrse  in  charge 
of  the  oi>eratinff  room  at  nighty  who  prepares  sorgical  supplies  and  assists  in  emer- 
gency work.  There  were  70  formal  applications  for  admission  to  this  department 
daring  the  year;  17  were  admitted  on  prohation,  13  were  accepted  and  enrolled,  and 
d  have  heen  dismissed  for  Tarioos  reasons.  Seventeen  graduated  on  May  5, 1898. 
There  are  32  nurses  enrolled  in  the  school  at  present.  The  usual  number  of  lecturer 
have  been  delivered  to  the  classes.  The  final  examinations  werer  conducted  by  the 
following  lecturers  on  their  reei>ective  subjects,  vis: 

E.  A.  Ballochy  general  surgery. 

N«  B.  Jenner,  M.  D.,  obstetrics  and  oare  of  infants. 

D.  H.  WilliamSy  M.  D.,  gynecology  and  abdominal  nursing. 

J.  M.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  physiology. 

F. £. Maxcy, M. D.^nygiene  and  general  medical  nursing. 

£.  O.  Belt,  M.  D..  ophthalmology  and  otology. 

W.  A.  WarfieldL  M.  D.,  anatomy  and  bacteriology. 

Pro£  L.  J.  Sanders,  massage. 

Graduates  of  1898, 

Anthony,  Grace  E Vermont. 

Bennett,  Florence  B Maryland. 

Bannister,  Carrie  J Virginia. 

Carter.  Edith  M New  York. 

Cabaniss,  Martha  E Virginia. 

Davis,  Annie  Miller Tennessee. 

Ennies,  Sarah  J West  Indies. 

Geder,  Isabella New  York. 

(Raines,  Mary  B Maryland. 

Hnrlong,Mary  A ^... South  Carolina. 

King,  Carrie  M Canada. 

Bussell,  Buby  E Florida. 

Bobinson,  Amelia  A Pennsylvania. 

SumbyyLillie  May District  of  Columbia. 

Stiuiton,  Priscilla Pennsylvania. 

Valentine,  J.  Ella Indiana. 

Whitaon,  Clara  E New  York. 

IMi  of  graduates,  their  present  whereabouts  and  oooupaHon$. 
1806. 


iTame. 


Ooonpadon. 


Besidenoe. 


AahtomLad  Y , 

Blaolcbnni,  K.  L 

Bnrke,  JnUa 

Fleetwood,  Sara  T 

FouatflBabelleL 

OibaoBtKatherine  C 

Qnen^Amuk  K 

Owens,  Laura  A 

Plere^  Letlfeia,  now  Mrs.  Blair. 

Bioks,  Antoinette  M 

Bobinson,  Annie  B • 


Snperintendent  and  matron 
Provident  Hoepital. 

Private  norse 

.....do , 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do , 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Philadelphia^P 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Pa. 


-^    jr.teahA 

Simau,Annie  A 

Smith,  H.  Gertrude.. 
T]fkr,miMAeihir.. 


Private  nnrse 

Superintendent  and  toa  tron 
Qood  Samaritan  Hospital 

Private  nurse 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 


Washington,  D.  a 
Winston,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  a 

Do. 

Do. 
Nicaragua,  Central  Amerioa. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Charlotte,  N.O. 

Kewport,B.X. 
Washington,  D.  a 

Do. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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XM  •/  graduates,  tMr  presmt  wktredbomtB  amd  MOiifMillMi*— ContiniMd. 

1M7. 


Name. 


Oombs,  Annie  B 

CeldireU.  Amanda  I . 
Orii&n,  G.  Josephine . 

Green,  Lucille 

Haitlicook,  Ada 

King.AnnieC 

BolUns,  Willie  M.... 


lUns,A!V 

Smith^S-Mav 

Thompson,  Delia  R.,  now  Mm.  DbtIs.. 

Thomas,  Annie  M 

Underhill,  Katherin«»  P 

Webb,  Evangeline  M.  L % 

Warner,  Florence  A 

Yonng,  T>ola  S.  M 


Sanitarlnm .... 
Priratennrse.. 

do 

StiU  in  school.. 
Private  norae  . 

do 

do 

Still  in  aohool.. 


Private  norse  . 

.....do 

do 

Still  in  school.. 
Private  nurse  . 


Battle  CreeldOoh. 
Cbariotte,  N.  C. 
Waa]iington,D.O. 

Do. 
Toronto,  Canad*. 
Waahington,D.O. 

Do. 

Chester,  Pft. 
Washington,  D.  a 
Da 

Do. 


1898. 


Anthony,  Grace  E. . . 
Bennfttt,  Florence  B . 
Bannister,  Carrie  J . . 

Carter,EdithM 

Cabaniss,  Martha  E. . 
Davis,  Annie  Miller . 

Bnnies,  Sarah  J 

Geder,  Isabella 

Gaines,  Mary  B. . 

Horlong,  M»ry  A. . . . 

Eing,  Carrie  M 

Bnssell,  Baby  E 

Bobinson,  Amelia  A . 

Stanton,  Prlsrilla 

Snmby,  Lillie  May. .. 
Valentine,  J.  Ella . . . . 
Whitson,  Clara  B.... 


Private  nnrse., 


Private  nurse. 


Private  nurse., 


Private  nurse. 
.....do 


Private  nurse.. 


StffliiiaehooL 

Do. 

Do. 
Kew  BoobeIl6k  N.  T. 
Still  in  tohool. 

Do. 
Waahlngton,  IK  O. 
StaiinaohooL 

Do. 

Do. 
Toronto,  OuadA. 
Still  in  aohooL 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa^ 
Washlni^on,  D.  0. 
Still  in  aohooL 
BhinecHfl;y.Y. 


CIRCULAB  OF  INFORMATION  SENT  APPUCANT8. 

Those  wishlog  to  obtain  this  course  of  instruction  must  apply  to  the  sargeon  in 
chief  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Washin^irton,  D.  C,  upon  whose  approval  ther  will 
be  received  into  the  school  for  one  month  on  probation.  The  most  acceptable  age 
for  candidates  is  from  21  to  35  years.  The  applicants  should  send,  with  answers  to 
the  paper  of  questions,  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  testifying  to  their  good  moral 
character,  and  from  a  physician  stating  that  they  are  in  sound  health.  Applieants 
are  received  at  any  time  during  the  year  when  there  is  a  vacancy.  During  the 
month  of  trial,  and  previous  to  obtaining  a  position  in  the  sohool^be  applicant  will 
be  examined  in  reading,  penmanship,  simple  arithmetio,  and  Engliah  dictation. 
Those  who  prove  satisfactory  will  be  accepted  as  pupil  nurses,  amr  signing  an 
agreement  to  remain  two  years  and  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  school  and  nosj^taL 
They  will  reside  in  the  home,  and  serve  as  assistants  in  the  wards  of  Fteedmen's 
Hospital. 

During  the  month  of  probation  the  pupils  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense 
of  the  school,  but  receive  no  other  compensation.  In  addition  to  their  board  and 
lodging,  the  nurses  will  be  provided  with  hospital  dresses,  caps,  the  necessary  note 
and  text  books,  $5  per  month,  and,  on  completion  of  their  two  years,  will  receive^ 
on  passing  a  satisfactory  final  examination,  their  diplomas.  This  is  not  given  as  pay 
for  services  rendered,  as  the  training  given  and  the  profession  acquired  is  considered 
an  ample  equivalent,  but  simply  to  enable  young  women  without  pecnniarv  resources 
to  enter  upon  their  professional  career  free  from  debt.  They  are  reqnireo,  after  the 
month  of  probation,  when  on  duty,  to  wear  the  dress  prescribed  by  the  institution, 
which  is  of  blue  seersucker,  simply  made,  white  apron  and  cap,  and  linen  collar  and 
cuffs. 

The  day  nurses  are  on  duty  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  7.30  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  off  fn  din- 
ner and  additional  time  for  exercise  or  rest.  They  are  also  often  given  an  afternoon 
during  ^e  week,  and  have  a  right  to  the  half  of  Sunday.  A  vacraon  of  two  weeks 
la  allowed  each  year.  It  is  not  proposed  to  place  nurses  on  night  duty  nntQ  Hufj 
hftve  been  in  ^e  school  three  months. 

Id  siokneM  all  pupils  will  be  cared  for  gratuitouslj. 
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Ccwr»e  of  training, 

l*he  instntotion  inclodes : 

(1)  The  dressing  of  blisters,  baniBy  soreS;  wounds;  the  application  of  fomentii- 
tionSy  ponltices,  caps,  and  leecihes. 
(2^  The  administration  of  enemas  and  nse  of  catheter. 

(3)  The  management  of  appliances  for  uterine  complaints. 

(4)  The  beet  method  of  friction  to  the  body  and  extremities. 

(5)  The  management  of  helpless  patients;  making  beds,  moving,  changing,  giV* 
ing  oaths  in  bed,  preventing  and  dressing  bedsores,  and  managing  positions. 

(6)  Bandaging,  making  bandages  and  rollers,  lining  of  splints. 

(7)  The  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  of  delicacies  for  the  sick. 

They  will  i&so  be  given  instruction  in  the  best  practical  methods  of  supplying 
fresh  air,  warming  and  ventilating  sick  rooms  in  the  proper  manner,  and  are  tanght 
to  take  care  of  rooms  and  wards,  to  keep  all  ntensils  perfectly  clean  and  disinfeotod, 
to  make  accnrate  observations  and  reports  to  the  physician  of  the  state  of  the  secre- 
tions, expectoration,  pulse,  skin,  appetite,  temperature  of  the  body,  intelligence  as 
to  delirium  or  stupor,  breathing,  sleep,  condition  of  wounds,  eruptions,  formation 
of  matter,  effect  of^diet,  or  of  stimulants,  or  of  medicine,  and  to  learn  the  manage- 
ment of  convalescents. 

The  teaching  will  be  given  by  visiting  or  resident  physicians  and  surgeons  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patients,  and  by  the  superintendent.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
demonstrations  will  take  place  crom  time  to  time,  and  examinations  at  stated  periods. 

When  the  Aill  term  of  two  yea!^  is  ended,  the  nurses  thus  trained,  on  pasdng  % 
satisfactory  examination,  each  receive  ft  diploma. 

QuwIUmi  to  he  answered  5y  candidate* 

n.)  Name  in  full  and  present  address  of  candidate. 
i2)  Are  yon  single,  married,  or  widow  f 

(3)  Tour  present  occupation  or  employment. 

(4)  Age  last  birthday,  and  date  and  place  of  birth. 

(5)  Height;  weight. 

(6)  Where  educated. 

(7)  Are  you  strong  and  healthy,  and  have  yon  always  been  sof 


!8)  Are  your  sight  and  hearing  perfect? 
9)  '        -----    ^ 


^  ,  Have  you  any  physical  defects  f 

ilO)  Have  you  any  tendency  \o  pulmonary  complaint f 
11)  Have  you  ever  had  any  uterine  disease  f 
(12)  If  a  widow,  have  you  children  f    How  manyf    Their  ages.    How  are  they 
provided  fort 

!13)  Where  and  what  (if  any)  was  your  last  situation  f  How  long  were  yon  in  itf 
14)  The  names  in  full  and  addresses  of  two  persons  to  be  referred  to.  State  how 
long  each  has  known  you.  If  previously  employed,  one  of  these  must  be  the  last 
employer. 

(15)  Have  you  read  and  do  you  clearly  understand  the  regulations  f 

Contraet  Hgned  hy  pupil  nurses  en  entering  the  seheol, 

Washington,  D.  C, ,  189—. 

>,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  agree  to  remain  two  years,  from  date. 


»  pupil  of  the  above-named  institution,  and  promise  during  that  time  to  obey  the 
rules  of  school  and  hospital  and  to  be  subordinate  to  the  authorities  governing  the 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR 

THE  INSANE. 


QFFI0XB8  OF  THB  HO0FIXAL,  JITHX  80,  1808. 
BOAKD  OF  VI8ITOE8. 


Bey.  Btbon  Sukderland,  D.  D., 

PreHdeni  of  the  Board, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Gamgkwisr. 
Hon.  William  A.  Maurt. 
John  Moore,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A. 
P.  M.  6UMNBLL»  M.  D.,  U.  8.  N. 


Walter  Wyman,  M.  D., 

Supervising  Surgeon-Oeneral  M,  J7.  S. 
Mrs.  Mart  £.  Vuller. 
William  W.  Johnstok,  M.  D. 
Rev.  Benaiah  L.  Whitbcak,  D.  D. 


KXECUnVB  OOBfMITTEB  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Messrs.  Gunnell,  Moore,  and  Wtman. 
CHAPLAINS. 


B6T.  John  Chester,  D.  D. 
Bey.  William  E.  Parson,  D.  D. 
Bey.  W,  G.  Davenport. 


Bey.  M.  P.  Sullivan. 
Bey.  Hugh  T.  Steveisson. 


MEDICAL  OPFICEB8. 

W.  W.  Godding,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  and  ex  oj/Udo  Secretary  of  the  Boa^  of  Vieitars. 
A.  H.  WlTMER,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant  Physician,  in  charge  of  lemaU  DepartmenU 
M.  J.  Stack,  M.  D.,  Second  Assistant  Physician,  in  charge  of  Male  Department, 
J.  C.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  Third  Assistant  Physician,  in  charge  of  Detached  Buildings. 
C.  H.  Latimer,  M.  D.,  Fourth  Assistant  Physician,  in  charge  of  Howard  HalL 

0.  W.  Foster,  M.  D.,  F{fih  Assistant  Physician,  in  charge  of  Toner  BuUding. 

1.  W.  Blackburn.  M.  D.,  Special  Pathologist, 
J.  E.  Toner,  M.  D.,  Night  Medical  Supervisor, 
A.  D.  Weaklbt,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist. 
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No.  7.  Old  Pump  Houae. 

38.  New  BoUrr  and  Dynamo  HooM. 
30.  Employee*  CotUge. 
4a  Garden  House. 

41.  Old  Farm  Boote, 

42.  Employeefl  Cottage 

43.  Poultry  Bouic 

44.  Old  Bam. 
45).  New  r.am. 
4«.  Pitjgery. 

48.  Employeei  Cottage. 

50.  Cemetery  and  Sexton'*  Lodga. 

61.  Employee*  Cottage. 

62.  H«ni. 

63.  Employee*  Cottage. 
M.  Green  Houae. 

66.  Tin  Shop. 
6«.  Gate  Lodge-  _^ 
57.  Employee*  Cottage. 
5& 
For  BnUdiug*  not  numbered  aee  Plate  L 


GOVERNMENT    HOSPITAL 

FOR 

THE   INSANE. 

■HOWIXO 

NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF 
BUILDINGS. 

SCALK,  1^0 
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REPORT 

OF 


THE   BOARD    OF   VISITORS. 


DEPABTMENT  of  the  iNTEBTOBy 
GOTEBNMBNT  HOSPITAL  FOB  THE  INSANE, 

Washington^  D.  C.j  August  30j  1898. 

SiB:  The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  respectfully  submit  this  their  forty-third  annual  report. 

The  following  tables  present  the  statistics  of  the  hospital  for  the 
fiscal  year  end^  June  30, 1898: 

SUMMAKT. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Remaininir  Jim«  30. 1897 

1,887 
347 

400 
90 

1.787 
437 

Admitted  dtuinff  the  year  ended  June  30, 1898...... 

1.714 

490 

2.204 

Discharged: 

Recovered 

81 

30 

8 

8 

167 

12 
19 
1 

98 

Improved 

49 

Unimproved .^^...........r. 

9 

W  Ot  iOMUie   ...r>.-rn-.-....T.....  ..................... ........^,...*.rr. 

3 

Died 

80 

197 

Total  discharged  and  died 

289 

82 

351 

Remaining  June  30. 1898 

1,425 

498 

1.853 

Admis9ion8  and  dischargee. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


SEMAININO  JUNK  30,  1897. 


/White.. 
\Colored.. 


/White . . 
iColored . 


Army 

Kavy 

Marine-Hoepital  Service {colored; 

civiiiife {SK^; 

ADMITTBD  DURINO  THE  TBAR  1807-98. 

Army 

Navy 


711 
21 


78 


163 


/White... 
AColored . . 


110 
7 


/White... 
AColored. . 


Marine-Hospital  Service {SKred!! 


CivUllfe. 


/White... 
•\Colored.. 


122 
73 


732 
79 
25 

531 


U7 


8 
195 


140 


1,387 


80 


847 


399 


90 


400 


783 
79 
25 

930 


117 
29 
8 


90 


1,767 


487 


850 
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AdmU9Um$  and  <KM)bafy€»— OontmaecL 


Totals. 


UlfDBB  TRBATMBlfT  DUBmO  THE  TBAB. 


/White... 
-\Colond.. 

/Whit©... 


Ajmj 

^•^ {colored 

MuiDO-Hospital  Sorvioe {Slowd!; 

«v««f. {Z^v. 


DI8CRAROBD  DUBIMO  THB  TBAB— RBCOVKBBD. 

▲may 

N»Ty 

Marino-Hoflpiua  Serrice {StorSd! 

ci'i"'* {SK^Sdi 


/Whito... 
'lColor«d.. 

/White... 
iColored., 


/White.. 
'\Colored. 


D18CHAB0BD  DURINO  THB  TBAB— IMPBOVBD. 

Army 

Navy 

Marine-HoepitalSeryioe {^fjjjj 

<^-^^- {SKi^a:: 


/White.. 
•\Colored. 


DIBCHABOBD  DUBDfO  THB  TBAB— UNIMPBOVED. 

Anny 

Navy 

Marine-Hoepitia  Service {colored 

<"^"'o {ffid 


/White.. 
AColored. 

/White.. 
\Colored. 


DUCHABOBD  DURING  THB  TBAR— NOT  INBAlfE. 

Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service {coUwed" 

Civil  life 


/White.. 
iColored. 

/White.. 
tColored. 


/White... 
\Colored.. 


821 


105 
8 


28« 


106 

81 

726 


62 


1,714 


81 


30 


819 
170 


12 


19 


490 


8B0 

106 

81 

1,215 


2.2M 


12 


23 
4 
2 

64 


19 


41 
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Admi$si<m$  and  dUcharget—Contiwied. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


DEOBASBD  DUBINO  THS  TBAB. 


Army  . 
Navy . . 


(White... 
'\Colored.. 


/White. 
•\CJolorod.. 


Mariiie-Hoepital  Service {Sfored' 

«^"^» {^^:: 


RBMAIIONO  JUNE  30,  1898. 


Army. 

Navy.. 


/White... 
•\Colored.. 

/White... 
•\Colored.. 


701 
21 


Marine-Hospital  Service ©JiSd;; 

<^^"^« {SSJid::!  }g 


722 
91 
26 

580 


167 


274 
152 


1,425 


80 


427 


30 


428 


91 

26 

1,018 


197 


1,858 


The  patients  from  civil  life  remaining  June  30, 1898,  are  classified  as 
follows: 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

District  of  Colambia,  trarsient       

88 
396 
98 

4 

25 

891 

11 

113 

District  of  Colnrobia,  resident  indigent 

787 

United  States  convicts  and  oriminaSs 

109 

Private  patients , 

4 

Total 

586 

427 

1,018 

Monthly  changes  of  population. 


Date. 


Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Ci 

Died. 

^1 

s 

I 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3. 

:^ 

fH 

& 

:si 

& 

& 

S 

>i 

&^ 

82 

7 

39 

16 

3 

19 

8 

1 

9 

28 

20 

7 

27 

3 

3 

12 

4 

16 

19 

24 

, 

31 

8 

1 

9 

14 

4 

18 

27 

37 

9 

46 

11 

4 

15 

13 

18 

28 

80 

3 

33 

15 

6 

21 

15 

1 

16 

87 

24 

5 

29 

8 

2 

10 

12 

3 

15 

25 

16 

8 

24 

7 

6 

13 

15 

2 

17 

80 

28 

6 

29 

4 

5 

9 

22 

4 

26 

85 

65 

15 

80 

6 

2 

8 

15 

5 

20 

28 

20 

6 

26 

15 

15 

18 

1 

19 

84 

21 

11 

82 

10 

3 

13 

12 

2 

14 

27 

35 

6 

41 

19 



19 

11 

3 

14 

33 

347 

90 

437 

122 

82 

154 

167 

30 

197 

351 

1897. 

Jnly 

An^QBt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

Jannary 

Febmary 

March... 

April 

May 

Jane 

Totol 
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(kuue  of  de<Uk, 


Apoplexy 18 

Anearism  of  aorta 1 

Asphyxia 1 

Bnghf  8  disease,  ohrouic 8 

Bronchitis,  chronic 3 

Cardiac  hypertrophy 2 

Cardiac  valvular  disease 13 

Convulsions,  epileptic 8 

Convulsions,  epileptiform 8 

Convulsions,  apoplec ti  form 2 

Colitis ;i 

Carcinoma 2 

Cystitis 1 

Cerebritis,  acute 1 

Diarrhoea,  chronic 5 

Drowning 1 

Exhaustion  and  inanition 1 

Exhaustion  from  acute  mania 6 

Gangrene  of  foot 1 

Gastric  ulcer 1 


Gastritis,  chronic I 

Hematoma  of  dura  mater 1 

Lagrippe 3^ 

Lepto-meningitis 1 

Myocarditis 1 

(Edema  of  the  brain 6 

Organic  disease  of  brain 32 

Phthisis 19 

Paresis 17 

Pneumonia 5 

Senectus 8 

Strangulation  (suicide) .'  3 

Septicemia 2 

Sarcoma 1 

Tumor,  intracranial 1 

Toxaemia,  malarial 10 

Thrombosis  of  intracranial  arteries  .  2 

Total 197 


Duration  of  mental  disease  of  those  who  died. 


Twoweeks 1 

One  month 2 

Two  months 4 

Three  months 1 

Foar  months 4 

Five  months 1 

Six  months 5 

Seven  months 3 

Eight  months 5 

One  year 28 

Twoyears 29 

Three  years 17 

Four  years 22 

Five  years 8 

Six  years 9 

Sevenyears 4 

Eight  years 3 

Nine  years 7 

Ten  years 4 2 

Twelve  years 3 

Thirteen  years 1 

Fifteenyears 2 


Sixteenyears 7 

Seventeen  years 3 

Eighteen  years 1 

Nineteen  years 1 

Twenty*  one  years 3 

Twenty-two  years 1 

Twenty-three  years 2 

Twenty-four  years 1 

Twenty-five  years 1 

Twenty-six  years 1 

Twenty-seven  years 1 

Twenty-eight  years 2 

Twenty-nine  years 1 

Thirty-one  years 1 

Thirty-two  years 3 

Thirty-three  years 3 

Thirty-four  years 1 

Thirty-five  years 1 

Thirty-six  years 1 

Thirty-seven  years 1 

Total 197 


Duration  of  mental  disease,  on  admission^  of  those  who  recovered. 


Under  10  days 6 

Between  10  and  20  days 6 

Between  20  and  30  days 21 

Between  1  and  2  months 13 

Between  2  and  3  months 15 

Between  3  and  4  months 2 


Between  6  and  8  months 16 

Between  1  and  2  years 10 

Over2years 4 

Total 93 
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Females. 


Totals. 


LB88  THAH  BIX  MOUTHS. 


/White.. 
'iColored. 


/White... 
'iColored 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service {Slorod" 

<^^^- {^olH^:: 


LI88  THAN  ONB  TKAB. 


/White.. 
•\Colored. 


/White. 

•k 


Army 

^*^ ^Colored 

lUrin-Hospitol  Service {^^^ 

«^«^ {S3S^:: 


ONB  OR  TWO  TBAB8. 


/White... 
\C61ored.. 


/White... 


Army 

^•"^ \Colored 

Marine-Hospital  Service {^JJ^j; 

«^^ {SSSa: 


OVBB  TWO  TBAB8. 


/White.. 
iColored.. 


/White. 
•\Colon 


Army 

^•^ \Colored 

Harine-Hoepital  Service {^iJSd 

^^ {Kd.-: 


OYKBTHBBB  TBAB8. 


/White... 
IColored 


/White.. 
'iColored. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service {^USd! 

«^^^ ffi^d! 


15 


26 


10 


189 


48 


100 


15 


17 


15 


15 


82 

11 

6 

120 


10 
2 


82 


46 
15 


54 


10 


12 


178 


44 


116 


16 


21 
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DwraiUm  of  dUeoH  on  adw^istion — Continned. 


OVKB  rOUB  TBAB8. 


/White... 
iColorad.. 

White 


Army 

^•^ {colored 

Karine-Hoepital  Serrice {Stored 

Civil  life {, 

FIVK  TO  TSN  TEARS. 


White... 
Colored 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-HoepiUl  Servioe. 
Civillife 


TKM  TO  TWENTY  TBAB8. 


/White . . 

•  iColored . 

/White... 

•  iColored 


/White.. 
IColored. 

/White.. 
'\Colored.. 


Army 
Navy. 


/White.. 


{colored 

/White . 
\Colored 

White. 
Colored 

ct-""'" {SKiSd-:: 

OVER  TWENTY  YBAB8. 

/White.. 
'\Colored . 


Harine-Hospitel  Service |  White  . 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Servioe. 
Civillife 


/White.. 
•  \Colored . 

/White . . 
'iColored. 

/White.. 
'IColored. 


NOT  ursANB. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine-Hospital  Service. 
Civillife 


/White.. 
*\Colored. 


/White . . 
•  \Colored . 


/White.. 
•\Colored . 

/White . 
'\Colored . 


Males. 


Females. 


10 


18 


15 


15 


15 


Totals. 


12  I 


U 


10 


10 
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Nativity f  as  far  as  could  he  ascertained,  of  the  10,772  cases  treated. 


Native  bom. 


District  of  Colambia. 

New  York 

Maryland 

Virginia 

PennHvlvunia 

Ohio*. 

Masnaohusetts 

Maine 

UlinoiB 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Vermont 

MiHHoari *. 

Rhode  Island.. 

Delaware 

North  Carolina 

Alabama , 

South  Carolina 

Iowa 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia 

Kansas 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

Indian  Territory  .... 

Colorado 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Oregon 

Minnesota 

Dakota 

Utah 

Nebraska 


Total. 


Number. 


Foreign  bom. 


I  Number. 


742 

847 
,038 
575 


107 
119 

81 

73 
122 
103 

56 

95 

60 

43 

49 

54 

35 

21 

61 

27 

24 

16 

43 

30 

21 

33 
7 

10 

16 

12 
9 
2 
9 

}l 

4 
4 

I 
1 


1,492 


Ireland 

Grermanv 

England 

France 

Cauikda 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Poland 

Prussia 

Panama 

Russia 

Austria 

Nova  Scotia 

Spain 

Holland 

Wales 

Portugal 

Hungary 

Mexico 

Saxony  

Malta'. 

Belgium 

Buenos  Ayres 

Brazil 

Costa  Rica 

Bavaria 

SioUy 

British  Columbia 

British  Possessions. . . 
East  Indies  (British) . 
West  Indies  (British) . 

New  Brunswick 

Cuba 

China 

Sandwich  Islands 

Coasi  of  Africa 

Cyprus 

Greece 

Turkey 

New  Granada 

West  Indies  (Haiti) . . . 

Japan 

Newfoundland 

Bermuda  Islands 

Finland 

Alsace 

Roumania 

Armenia 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Bahama  Islands 

Total 


1,808 

1,242 

250 

76 

94 

86 

48 

47 

32 

33 

41 

19 

16 

1 

24 

27 

17 

7 

12 

16 

5 

7 

8 

6 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

10 
2 
1 
1 
6 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3.992 


RECAPITULATION. 

Native  bom 0,492 

Foreign  bom 3,992 

Unknown 288 

Total 10,772 
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Form  of  diseaae  in  tho$e  admitted. 


Disease. 


I    Total    'Admitted 

past     ,   dnring      Total. 
I     year.         year. 


Maoin,  acute 

llania,  chronic 

Melancholia 

Dementia 

Dementia,  senile 

PareHis 

Ty phomania  ( Bell's  disease) 

Dinuee  sappurative  meningitin 

Dipsomania 

Kleptomania 

!Nyni  phomania 

ImbecUity 

Opium  eaters 

Idiocy 

Primary  delusional  insanity 

Chronic  delusional  insanity 

Toxio  insanity 

Not  insane 

Total 


2.872 

1,430 

2,]3« 

2.4U 

403 

348 

2 

1 

459 

4 

4 

200 

21 

8 

1 

15 
2 


10,835 


102 

19 

144 


15 


2,974 
1,449 

2,280 

2,500 

436 

872 

2 

1 

465 

4 

4 

215 

21 

4 

1 

16 

3 

25 


347  !    10.772 


Time  of  life  at  which  the  10,772  oases  treated  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  heoojue 

insane. 


Under  10  years 

Between  10  and  15  years 
Between  15  and  20  years 
Between  20  and  25  years. 
Between  25  and  30  years 
Between  30  and  35  years 
Between  35  and  40  .years. 
Between  40  and  45  years 
Between  45  and  50  years 
Between  50  and  60  years, 
Between  60  and  70  years 
Between  70  and  80  years 
Between  80  and  90  years 

Over  90  years 

Unknown  

Not  insane 

Total 


Previous 
to  1897. 


278 

104 

514 

1,462 

1,632 

1,408 

1,105 

809 

756 

1,030 

653 

276 

39 

3 

183 

23 


1898.       TotaL 


10,335 


19 
4 
18 
54 
52 
39 
87 
36 
29 
78 
89 
28 
4 


437 


2S7 

loe 

532 

1,516 

1,684 

1,447 

1,142 

905 

785 

1.106 

092 

302 

43 

8 

183 

25 


10.772 


Private  patients 4 


Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  year 

8 
1 

3 

Admitted  during  the  year 

] 

Whole  number  under  treatment 

4 
4 

4 

'RAtnninftifr  at  And  of  vear.  ..r.....  ......r-..^ 

4 

Summary  of  total  admissions. 


Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Cases  recovered. . 
Canes  improved . . 
Cases  unimproved 

Cases  died 

Cases  remaining. . 


Percent, 
84.27 
15.07 
2.08 
3L90 
16.68 


Pereet%L 
24.69 
20.83 
3.54 
81.73 
19.21 


100 


100 


PereL 
82.28 
16.26 
2.39 
8L87 
17.20 


100 
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A  word  about  St.  Elizabeth,  whose  idealized  head  by  the  German 
artist,  W.  vou  Miller,  makes  a  fitting  frontispiece  to  the  rejwrt.  Why 
is  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  called  St.  Elizabeth! 
Briefly,  it  takes  its  name  from  that  of  the  original  grant  of  its  land  to 
the  first  Catholic  settler  of  Maryland.  The  400  acres  which  constitute 
the  present  hospital  site  are  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  St.  Elizabeth 
grant  of  colonial  times.  The  names  of  saints  are  household  words 
throughout  Maryland.  St.  Clements,  St.  George,  St.  Mary,  all  testify 
to  that  early  nomenclature.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  army 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  on  these  grounds  was  known  as  St. 
Elizabeth.  It  was  discontinued  in  1864,  for  its  urgent  need  was  over, 
but  it  had  for  all  time  given  a  pleasant  name  to  the  place,  hiding  the 
insanity  in  the  title  behind  the  mantle  of  a  saint. 

As  the  thirteenth  century  recedes  the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary comes  more  and  more  to  symbolize  the  Divine  Healer  of  the  poor 
and  the  outcast  to  the  hearts  of  men.  The  legends  which,  coming  out 
of  that  twilight  century,  cluster  around  that  woman's  life,  who  passed 
at  the  age  of  24  from  penance  and  seeming  madness  to  the  aureole  and 
the  life  beyond,  are  redolent  with  the  compassion  that  is  ^<  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.'^  The  mantle  torn  off  that  the  beg- 
gar might  be  clothed;  the  loaves  for  the  poor  hidden  in  her  vest, 
^that,  rudely  torn  aside,  disclosed  a  lap  of  roses;  the  washing  of  the 
beggars'  feet,  that  gave  a  theme  and  immortal  fame  to  Murillo;  the 
leprous  child  laid  upon  her  own  bed,  and  when  they  looked  the  Christ 
Child  was  in  its  stead — what  fitter  Saint,  what  better  name,  than  St. 
Elizabeth  to  symbolize  the  loving  kindness  that  should  be  extended 
here! 

No  better  evidence  than  these  tables  is  needed  to  show  that  the 
United  States  have  entered  on  an  era  of  expansion.  The  whole  number 
under  treatment,  2,204,  is  nearly  100  more  than  that  of  any  previous 
year,  while  the  number  of  admissions,  437,  has  been  exceeded  only 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  civil  war.  The  increase  of  the  Army  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  Navy 
since  war  was  declared  against  Spain  in  April  last  explains  this. 
Although  x>eace  is  now  in  sight,  this  increase  in  the  number  of  hospital 
inmates,  out  of  proportion  to  the  increment  of  recent  years,  will  continue, 
since  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Army  will  be  permanent.  Moreover, 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  provides  for  the  admission  here  of  "  indigent 
insane  persons  who  have  become  insane  within  three  years  after  their 
discharge  from  the  service  from  causes  which  arose  during  and  were 
proiluced  by  said  service."  In  the  period  from  the  2l8t  of  April  to  the 
12th  of  August,  1898,  the  time  covered  by  the  war,  46  insane  persons 
were  admitted  nrom  the  active  lists  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  one-half  of 
whom  were  from  the  Volunteer  Army.  This  is  against  15  received  from 
the  same  source  during  the  same  period  of  the  year  1897.  An  increase 
of  admissions  from  this  souice  alone  of  not  less  than  50  a  year  must  be 
expected  and  provided  for. 

The  daily  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  has  been  1,798, 
an  increase  of  88  on  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  whole  number  of 
deaths,  197,  amounts  to  8.94  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  under  treat- 
ment, which  is  more  than  1.5  per  cent  above  that  of  the  previous  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  advancing  age  and  incident  infirmity  of  a  majority 
of  the  inmates  rather  than  to  any  prevailing  disease,  for  while  there 
has  been  more  than  a  sufQciency  of  malarial  poisoning,  it  has  not 
resulted  in  the  all-pervading  sickness  of  some  previous  years.  Con- 
gress has  ordered  a  survey  of  the  Anacostia  flats,  looking  to  their 
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reclamation  in  the  near  fatare;  and,  as  a  medicine  prescribed  some- 
times has  a  salntary  effect  before  it  is  taken,  it  may  be  that  the  hope  of 
snccor  thus  held  out  has  imparted  vigor  to  the  sufferers  to  withstaud 
the  attack  of  the  paludinous  microbe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
work  may  now  progress,  without  interruption,  to  the  transformation  of 
these  noisome  tiats  into  hygienic  x>leasure  grounds  for  the  nation's 
capital.  If  it  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  ^^He  had  fimnd  Kome 
brick  and  left  it  marble,''  may  it  be  said  of  the  legislation  of  this  decade 
that,  finding  Washington  a  miasmatic  marsh,  it  has  lefb  it  a  city  of 
salubrious  homes.  Such  achievement  would  be  worthy  of  the  era  of 
empire  on  which  we  appear  to  be  entering. 

Extensive  building  operations  have  been  carried  on  during  the  year. 
We  are  at  last  to  have,  in  the  new  laundry,  whose  walls  are  now  in 
process  of  erection  and  whose  plans  have  been  a  matter  of  careful 
study,  a  building  which  it  is  believed  will  be  found  ample  for  the 
imi)ortant  and  growing  work  of  this  department. 

The  l)ix  Building  No.  3,  which  has  been  completed  and  occupied  dur- 
ing the  year,  is  cheerful  and  pleasant,  both  without  and  within,  and 
seems  well  suited  for  the  class  for  which  it  is  specially  designed. 

The  extension  to  the  West  Lodge  for  colored  males,  for  which  a  small 
appropriation  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1898,  is  already 
well  under  way,  the  urgent  need  for  further  accommodations  for  this 
class  requiring  that  the  work  be  poshed  without  delay.    It  will  afford  * 
the  greatest  relief. 

The  Allison  buildings  for  infirm  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  are  practically  completed,  and 
will  be  fully  occupied  before  the  report  is  issued.  This  is  a  group  of 
four  buildings  of  the  pavilion  type,  connected  with  the  Relief  and 
Home  buildings,  affording  an  indoor  and  outdoor  provision  for  the  sick 
and  feeble  ones  (who  by  their  advancing  age  are  every  year  becoming 
more  helpless)  that  is  more  liberal  and  inviting  than  anything  that  has 
hitherto  been  developed  at  St.  Elizabeth.  There  is  ample  indoor  space 
for  100  bedridden  and  feeble  men,  while  the  piazza  space  is  actually 
greater  than  that  within  doors.  The  floors  of  the  latter  are  of  the 
same  level  as  the  dormitory  floors,  and  the  doorways  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  the  beds  and  couches  on  casters  being  trundled  into  the  open 
air.  This,  for  more  than  half  the  year  in  our  climate,  is  a  perfect  luxury 
of  shaded  coolness  and  free  ventilation.  The  poor  veteran  who,  bed- 
ridden, has  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  only  to  *^ babble  a'  of  green 
fields^  that  he  no  longer  sees,  wheeled  out  on  these  piazzas  may  a^ain 
associate  with  the  trees,  look  into  their  green  leaves,  and  lying  in  the 
moming^s  light  drink  in  its  reviving  breeze.  A  little  glazing  may 
transform  these  same  spaces  into  winter  sun  baths  to  rival  Algeria's 
house  tops  for  invalids.  When  outdoors  means  Heaven  to  the  bedrid- 
den  sufferer,  why  shut  him  out  of  it!  These  very  satisfactory  buildings 
for  100  inmates,  with  all  their  liberal  provision,  will  be  completed  and 
furnished  with  the  appropriation  of  $75,000. 

The  commitment  of  insane  persons  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  for  many  years  under  the 
orderly  proceedings  laid  down  in  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  sec- 
tions 4844, 4845,  and  4846,  which  proceedings  were  undoubtedly  intended 
by  the  Congress  which  enacted  those  provisions  to  be  all  that  was 
necessary  to  determine  the  insanity  and  provide  for  the  care  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer.  The  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  their  decision  in  re  Bryant  (3  Mackey  Bep.,  489),  changed  all  this. 
Bryant  was  an  insane  man  admitted  under  sections  4853  and  4854,  but 
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ST.  ELIZABETH-GATEHOUSE  AT  ENTRANCE,   1874. 
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SECOND-FLOOR  PLAN  OF  DIX  BUILDINGS  1   AND  2  (FEMALE  EPILEPTIC  WARDS).  1893. 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  ALLISON  BUILDINGS,   1899. 
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ST.  ELIZABETH-STEAMER  HOUSE  AND  CLOCK  TOWER.  1890. 


ST.  ELIZABETH-"THE  OAKS"  ,MALE  EPILEPTIC   BUILDING).   1895. 
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treatment,  or  ^t  least  the  study  of  whose  cases  may  afford  some  light 
on  forms  of  disease  that  are  at  the  best  obscure.  A  corps  of  trained 
day  and  night  nurses  are  in  attendance  here,  and  the  conditions  are 
those  of  a  general  hospital  with  appliances  suited  to  the  class  of 
patients.  The  hydrotherapeutic  apparatus  of  Dr.  S.  Baruch  is  here  in 
extensive  daily  use,  with  strikingly  beneficial  results  in  many  forms  of 
chronic  disease;  massage,  rest,  food,  medication;  the  careful  study  of 
the  individual  case,  and  persevering  continuance  of  treatment  in  spite 
of  disheartening  conditions  to  the  end  of  the  journey  or  the  triumphant 
outcome;  these  are  the  means  employed.  To  have  faith  in  our  work 
and  to  prevail;  this  has  enabled  us  to  contend  for  years  with  paresis 
and  other  so-called  hopeless  forms  of  disease  with  a  degree  of  success 
that  is  as  gratifying  as  unexpected.  It  is  for  such  work  that  this  hos- 
pital has  l^n  created,  and  it  will  go  on. 

Other  views  that  have  been  inserted  in  the  report  represents  St.  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  a  fit  patron  saint  for  these  afflicted  ones;  the  farm 
buildings  and  the  herd  of  milch  cows;  the  entrance  to  the  grounds, 
the  clock  tower,  and  steamer  house  with  steamer  itself;  the  comet 
band,  made  up  of  employees  and  inmates,  together  with  some  glimpses 
caught  by  hill  and  stream  within  the  inclosing  walls  that  shut  out  that 
other  world,  to  make  for  these  poor  ones  a  pleasant  world  within.  The 
panorama  of  the  city  and  river  is  most  extensive,  and  there  are  some 
shaded  nooks  that  are  among  the  most  beautiful  about  Washington. 
Poor  and  afflicted  as  we  are  we  have  some  things  to  boast  of;  the 
nation's  Oapitol  has  no  ivy-mantled  towers  and  no  southern  magnolias 
that  can  compare  with  ours.  Since  they  can  not  have  many  things, 
may  we  not  ask  that  what  they  have  be  of  the  bestt 

Estimates  for  the  Chvemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Deficiency,  1898:  Support $12,003 

Deficiency,  1899:  Support 22,000 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1898  were  made  in  September,  1896,  and 
were  based  on  an  average  number  of  1,700  of  the  class  providea  for. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  number  under  treatment  during  the 
year  was  nearly  100  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  but  the  price  of  supplies 
was  lower  than  the  present  year,  and  there  was  a  hope  of  closing  with- 
out a  deficiency.  But  the  war  came  on,  and  during  the  last  third  of  the 
year  about  20  per  cent  more  patients  were  admitted  than  during  the 
same  months  of  the  previous  year,  necessarily  increasing  the  daily 
expenditure  for  supplies  and  rendering  a  reduction  of  the  hospital  force 
impracticable.  The  result  is  that  $12,003  will  be  needed  to  close  the 
accounts  for  the  year,  which  amount  is  asked  as  an  urgent  deficiency. 

The  estimates  for  1899,  which  under  the  law  must  be  made  early  in 
September  of  1897,  were  based  on  a  probable  number  of  1,725  of  the 
class  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made.  Before  the  fiscal  year 
commenced  war  was  declared,  there  was  a  marked  advance  in  the  price 
of  all  provisions,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  one  hundred  patients  that 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  when  the  estimate  was  made,  so  that  on 
the  1st  of  July,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  hospital  was  called 
upon  to  provide  for  1,853  inmates.  Proposals  for  supplies  opened  May 
6th  showed  an  advance  in  prices  on  the  quantities  estimated  for  the 
previous  year  of  over  $10,OOnO.  These  conditions  are  likely  to  continue 
through  the  year. 
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EaHiMtesfor  ike  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1900, , 

For  current  expenB€b $407,000 

General  repairs  and  improvements 15,000 

Building  and  grounds,  viz :  ===== 

Chapel  bmlding 25,000 

Slaughter  house,  mule  stables,  and  cart  sheds  on  stock  farm 4, 500 

Central  plant  for  hot  water  piping,  etc 6^  000 

Renewing  plumbing  and  tiling  baths  and  toilets,  two  sections  old  build- 
ings          5, 000 

Continuing  brick  pavements 2,500 

Erecting  three  fire  escapes,  with  standpipe  and  hose 2,250 

Furnishing  West  Lodge  extension 1,500 

For  fireproofing  floors,  brick  partition  and  piazzas,  Atkins  Hall 5, 000 

51,750 
Additional  accommodations,  viz,  cottage  provision  for  working  patients. ..      31, 250 

The  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  for  support,  clothing,  a  id  treat- 
ment in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  the  insane  from  the 
Army  and  Navy,  Mariue  Corps,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  inmates  of  the 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  persons  cha^'i^ed  with 
or  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  United  States  who  are  insane,  all 
persons  who  have  become  insane  since  their  entry  into  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
hospital  and  who  are  indigent,  and  for  the  indigent  insane  admitted 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  basis  of  estimate  is  an  annual  per  capita  cost  of  )2?0  for  an 
(estimated)  average  number  of  1,860  of  the  above  classes. 

Congress  has  for  a  nuniber  of  years  divided  this  appi  priation 
between  the  sundry  civil  and  the  District  bill.  Following  the  uniform 
usage  of  years,  the  increase  in  the  District  bill  being  based  on  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  District  patients  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  in  that  bill  will  be  $122,498.80,  leaving  (284,505.20  to  be 
appropriated  in  the  sundry  civil,  of  which  sum  it  is  asked  that  not 
exceeding  $1,500  may  be  used  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  removal  of 
patients  to  their  friends.  A  section  in  the  legislative,  execuUve,  and 
judicial  bill  approved  March  15, 1898,  makes  necessary  the  further  pro- 
vision that  not  exceeding  $1,000  of  the  appropriation  may  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  papers  as  may  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  the  hospital. 

The  $15,000  asked  for  general  repairs  and  improvements  is  the  same 
amount  that  has  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose  for  some  years 
past,  and  with  the  constant  wear  and  tear  incident  to  a  large  hospitid 
and  one  constantly  extending  its  buildings  like  this,  the  only  question 
is  whether  the  proper  and  necessary  repairs  can  be  made  with  the 
amount  hitherto  required  for  the  puri>ose.  Certainly,  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  supplemented  by  some  special  appropriations,  it  would 
be  inadequate. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  is  again  asked  for  a  chapel.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  said  in  addition  to  what  has  been  previously  adduced  in  its  support 
An  iustitution  of  the  size  of  this  ought  to  have  an  amusement  hall  fitted 
for  its  purpose  distinct  from  its  place  of  worship.  For  more  than  forty 
years,  one  room,  rendered  more  and  more  inadequate  by  each  year's 
increase  of  population,  has  done  duty  for  both.  Solomon  says  ^Hhere 
is  a  time  to  dance,"  but  in  our  assembly  room,  among  the  ponderous 
chapel  seats,  there  is  no  room  for  it.  Twice  in  the  year,  on  New  Year's 
and  Easter  Monday,  the  great  common  dining  hall  of  the  detached 
buildings  is  cleared  of  its  tables  and  the  inmates  have  a  joyous  dance 
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the  decision  was  afterwards  held  to  apply  to  those  admitted  under  sec- 
tions 4844, 4845,  and  4846.  Mr.  Justice  James,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said: 

In  our  opinion,  this  whole  matter  is  regnlated  by  the  Maryland  statute  of  1785, 
ehap.  27,  section  6,  which  contemplates  that  the  person  whose  affairs  the  chancellor 
is  to  have  control  of  shall  be  fonnd  insane  by  a  jury  of  inquiry.  There  must  be  a 
regular  adjudication  of  the  question  by  due  process  of  law,  without  which  even  the 
chanoeUor  can  not  act.  and  due  process  of  law  in  establishing  the  insanity  of  a  per- 
son has  long  been  declared  to  be  by  inquiry  through  ajnry.     *    »    * 

We  hold;  therefore,  first  that  these  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  do  riot  con- 
template compulsory  seclusion  in  this  institution  without  due  process  of  law.  They 
only  open  its  doors  to  those  who  have  been  properly  found  to  be  insane  persons,  u 
they  meant  anything  else,  they  would  be  unconstitutional. 

^d  secondly,  we  hold  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  care  of  insane  persons  is  regu- 
lated by  the  act  of  Maryland  of  1785,  which  includes  this  proceeding  of  an  inquiry 
by  jury. 

Following  this  judicial  decision  the  mode  of  procedure  has  been 
changed,  and  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  now  brought 
before  a  marshal's  jury,  who  find  out  their  mental  condition  after  the 
antiquated  procedure  of  the  Maryland  law  of  1785,  before  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  hospital  by  the  District  authorities.  Maryland  has  long 
since  superseded  this  law  by  more  enlightened  modern  legislation,  bu^ 
the  District  of  Columbia,  having  been  set  off  from  the  territory  of  Mary- 
land in  the  last  century,  that  old  enactment  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  becomes  a  part  of  that  precious  legacy,  the  common  law  of 
the  District. 

l?he  attention  of  the  joint  select  committee  of  Congress  to  investigate 
charities  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  hav- 
ing been  called  to  the  abuse  under  this  proceeding,  as  well  as  to  the 
accumulation  of  nonresident  insane  from  the  District  in  the  hospital 
from  the  want  of  power  or  funds  on  the  part  of  the  District  authorities 
to  remove  them,  it  resulted  in  a  letter  being  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  the  chairman  of  the  joint  select  committee,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  District  was  being  imposed  upon,  and 
requesting  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
matter,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  legislation  to  remedy  the  abuse. 

The  following  is  the  reply: 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  17,  1898. 
Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo  regarding  the  necessitv  for  legis- 
lation for  the  proper  commitment  of  insane  persons  to  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  hoard  of  visitors  of  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  inclosing  a  draft  of  a  biU  ''to  change  the  proceedings  for  admission  to 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  certain  oases,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  furnishes  an  efficient  procedure  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  provides  protection  for  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  expenses  and  charge  of  insane 
I>erson8  who  did  not  reside  in  the  District  at  the  time  they  became  mentally  dis- 
qualified. 

Very  respectfuUy, 

C.  N.  Buss,  Secreimry, 
Hon.  Jameb  McMillan, 

Chaimwn  Joint  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Charities  and  Beformatory 

InetitHtione  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  United  States  Senate. 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washington,  May  IS,  1898, 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  request  contained  in  your  communication  of  the  25th  of 
April,  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Govern- 
ment Hospital  for  the  Insane  have  given  much  consideration  to  the  subject  referred 
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to  in  your  oommimication  and  ito  inclosnrp^  being  a  copy  of  a  eommonieation  to  yon 
firom  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  to  Invediigate  Charities  and 
Reformatory  InBtitntions  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  and  1  am  instrocted  by  the 
board  to  submit  for  yoor  consideration  and  that  of  the  joint  committee  a  draft  of  a 
bill  famishing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  a  more  efficient  procedore  for  admission 
to  the  Gk>vemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  a  better  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  Unit^  States  and  the  District  of  Colombia  from  the  expense  and  charge  of 
indigent  insane  persons  who  did  not  reside  in  the  District  at  tJie  time  they  became 
insane. 

Following  the  example  of  most  of  the  States,  we  have  not  provided  in  the  aooom- 
panving  bill  for  an  inquisition  by  jory,  believing  that  mode  of  inqoiry  to  be  onde- 
sirable  in  the  proceedings  contemplated  in  the  bill,  and  we  venture  to  sogg^eet  that 
soch  inqoiries  can  be  more  satisfactorily  made  by  a  jodge,  assisted  by  expert  and 
other  testimony. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  forthermore,  that  the  inqoisition  by  jory  is  not  oBoal  in  cases 
where  peraons  are  taken  by  aothority  of  law  from  their  homea  and  placed  in  public 
hospitals  to  prevent  their  maladies  from  becoming  epidemic.  We  do  not  peroeiva 
that  an  alleged  lonatio  is  entitled  any  more  to  the  inqoisition  by  jory  than  an  alleged 
leper. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  reapectfolly, 

B.  8DKDKSL.Aia>, 

President  of  Board  of  FitUen. 
Hon.  C.  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Bill  reported  to  the  United  Statee  Senate  by  Senator  Faulkner  for  the  CommUttee  on  Ae 
JHetriet  of  ColnwOnOy  June  1, 1898,  and  now  on  the  SenaU  Calendar,  No.  19t8. 

A  BILL  To  ohan^  the  proceedings  fbr  admlsnion  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Tnsans  in 
certain  com,  end  for  other  pnrpoeee. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  aud  House  of  Bepreeentatiree  of  ike  Untied  Statee  ofAmmiea 
in  Congreae  aesembled,  That  hereafter  proceedings  for  admission  to  the  GovecnBeot 
Hospital  lor  the  Insane  oi  indigent  insane  persons  residing  in  the  District  of  ColoB- 
bia,  and  of  independent  or  pay  patients  admitted  to  the  said  hospital  onder  aeetioii 
forty -eight  hanare«l  and  fifty-fonr  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  aad 
for  admission  temporarily  to  said  hospital  of  nonresident  insane  persona  found  in 
the  said  District,  shall  be  commenced  b^  petition  presented  in  open  court  to  fte 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  district  of  Columbia  holding  a  special  tem  te 
orphans'  court  business,  stating  the  facts  necessary  to  admission  to  siaid  hospital  as 
heretofore  provided  by  law. 

Sbc.  2.  That  such  petition  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  bv  some  responsible  reai- 
dent  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  sball  not  be  tiled  until  the  court  shall  boaat- 
isfied  as  to  the  responsibility  and  residence  of  %he  person  signing  and  swearing  to 
the  same. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  order  of  the  coort  directing  the  filing  of  the  petition  alMll 
reqoire  a  copy  thereof  to  be  served  on  the  alleg^  lunatic  and  another  on  the  Com- 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  fix  a  time  for  the  hearing  of  the 
application,  and  a  copv  of  such  order,  dulv  authenticated,  shall  be  inacnbe  ~ 
each  of  the  said  copies  before  service  thereof. 

Sbc.  4.  That  so  soon  as  may  be  after  the  filing  of  the  petition  the  coort 
appoint  two  or  more  physicians,  not  connected  with  any  hospital  for  the  ini 
to  examine  the  person  alleged  in  the  petition  to  be  insane,  and  testify  as  to  Us 
mental  condition,  each  of  such  physicians  to  be  paid  a  per  diem  compenaation  of 
ten  dollars  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  certificate  of  the  coort  tiiat  his 
accoout  for  such  service  is  just  and  correct,  and  other  witnesses  examined  on  sadil 
application  shall  be  paid  by  the  District  the  fees  and  allowances  prescribed  by 
law  for  witnesses  summoned  in  behalf  of  the  United  States;  and  all  other  costs  of 
the  proceeding  shall  be  paid  by  the  District:  Proridedy  That  in  the  case  of  inda- 
pendent  or  pay  patients  the  petition  shall  be  signed  by  one  of  the  nearest  relatives 
of  such  insane  person,  by  his  legal  guardian,  or  by  some  friend.  All  costs  of  the 
proceeding  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  estate  of  soch  person,  and  a  deposit  shall 
be  paid  into  court  sufficient  to  cover  such  costs;  and  the  request  for  admission  to 
sala  hospital  shall  be  made  within  five  days  after  the  entry  of  the  order  of  coort. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  court  shall  require  the  presence  of  the  alleged  lunatic  at  the 
hearing  of  the  application,  unless  for  good  reason  it  shall  direct'  otherwise  by  an 
order  stating  such  reason. 

Sbo.  6.  That  the  order  of  the  court  on  the  hearinj]^  of  the  application  on  the  peti- 
tion and  evidence  shall  be  made  without  an  inquisition  by  lory,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceedings onder  the  petition  shall  be  entered  in  the  minotes  of  the  coort. 
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Sbc.  7.  That  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, so  soon  as  practicable,  to  return  to  their  places  of  residence  or  to  their  friends 
all  indigent  insane  persons  not  residing  in  the  District  at  the  time  they  became 
insane  who  are  now  detained  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  or  who 
shall  be  committed  to  the  said  hospital  to  be  temporarily  cared  for,  as  provided  in 
section  forty-eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  in  ascertaining  the  local- 
ity where  such  persons  or  their  friends  belong  and  in  returning  them  to  such  locality 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Src.  8.  That  all  provisions  of  law  inconsi|^nt  with  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  much-needed  legislation  will 
be  placed  on  the  statute  books  at  the  coming  session  of  the  present 
Congress,  and  so  end  the  existing  clumsy  proceedings  for  the  commit- 
ment of  the  District  insane.  The  clause  introduced  and  passed  in  the 
general  deficiency  bill  approved  July  7, 1898,  intended  to  remedy,  does 
not  help  matters  very  much.    The  following  is  the  language  of  the  act: 

Hereafter  in  aU  proceedings  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
commit  resident  indigent  insane  persons  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal  to  empanel  juries  in  such  cases  from  the  jurors  in 
attendance  npon  the  criminal  courts  of  said  District,  who  shall  perform  such  service 
in  addition  to  and  as  part  of  their  duties  in  said  courts :  Provided^  That  during  such 
time  as  jurors  are  not  in  attendance  upon  said  criminal  courts,  the  marshal  may  in 
such  cases  empanel  the  jurors  in  attendance  upon  the  police  court,  who  shall  per- 
form such  duties  in  addition  to  and  as  a  part  of  their  duties  in  said  police  court. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  act  makes  the  expense  of  these  trials  a 
part  of  an  appropriation  for  the  courts  rather  than  a  separate  item,  and 
elevates  somewhat  the  Falstaliian  recruit  character  of  a  marshal's  jury 
as  usually  summoned  from  the  purlieus  of  the  court-house,  it  really 
accomplishes  nothing.  Instead  of  a  careful  determination  of  the  mental 
condition  of  the  person  by  a  judge  on  the  bench,  we  have  the  opinion 
of  thirteen  men,  not  on  the  facts  of  a  crime,  but  the  conditions  of  a 
disease  of  which  they  have  probably  had  no  personal  experience.  But 
assuming  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  and  enlightened  way  of  determin- 
ing the  sanity  of  a  man  and  is  moss-grown  and  hoary  with  precedent, 
this  law  stops  with  the  "resident  indigent  insane  of  the  District,^  and 
the  large  number  of  nonresident  insane  remain  unprovided  for,  to  be 
sent  to  the  hospital  with  the  semblance  of  law  under  the  old  sections 
of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  to  remain  until  the  speculative  philanthropy 
of  some  lawyer  compels  the  superintendent  to  produce  the  insane  man 
in  court,  there  to  be  told  by  his  honor  that  the  papers  of  commitment 
are  "entirely  irregular;  the  case  is  dismissed,'^  and  the  lunatic  goes 
forth  to  prey  upon  the  community  on  which  some  neighboring  State 
has  foisted  him.  What  is  wanted  is  legislation  to  put  an  end  to  all 
this,  to  properly  protect  the  rights  of  the  lunatic  in  his  detention,  to 
empower  the  hospital  to  detain  him,  and  to  require  the  authorities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  ascertain,  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident, 
where  he  belongs,  and,  having  ascertained  this,  to  send  him  thither 
under  proper  escort,  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  such  purpose  having 
been  provided  in  the  District  bill.  Then  will  the  District  of  Columbia 
no  longer  be  made  a  dumping  ground  for  lunatics,  this  community  will 
have  a  rest  from  the  wild-eyed  man  with  a  mission,  and  the  pettifogger 
with  his  trilobite  act  of  1785  will  cease  from  troubling. 

In  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  July  1, 1898,  Congress  provided  for 
the  legal  custody  of  funds  belonging  to  inmates  of  the  Government 
Hospitol  for  the  Insane  and  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  hospital 
authorities,  by  authorizing  the  saperintendent  to  deposit  the  same  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  his  name  as  agent^  drawing  from  the  same 
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by  check  from  time  to  time  as  needed,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  giving  a  separate  bond  for  his  tsAth- 
frd  performance  of  the  daty  thas  devolved  upon  him.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  regulations  as  approved  by  the  Secretary: 

Bule$  governing  ike  Buperintendent  of  ike  Government  Hoepiialfor  the  Insane  in  ike  with- 
drawal of  funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  deposited  hg  tkesuperintendentf  as  agent^ 
belonging  to  inmates  of  the  hospital,  the  same  Mng  under  act  approved  Jmlg  1, 1898, 

1.  The  snperintendent  shall  give  a  separate  bond,  as  agent,  in  the  siun  of  $5,000, 
with  sareties  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  £uthfiil  onstody 
and  disbarsement  of  all  funds  received  by  him  as  agent. 

2.  He  shall  keep,  in  books  snbject  at  aU  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  proper  offi- 
cials, a  separate  account  with  each  patient  having  money  on  deposit,  showing  amount 
received,  emended,  and  the  balanoe  of  each. 

3.  He  shall  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  in  his  name,  as  agent,  not  later 
than  at  the  end  of  each  month,  all  funds  now  in  his  hands  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  intrusted  to  him  by  or  for  the  nse  of  patients,  which  shaU  be  kept  as  a  separate 
account. 

4.  He  is  authorized  to  draw  therefrom  on  his  order,  from  time  to  time  for  the  use 
of  such  patients,  not  to  exceed  for  any  one  patient  the  amount  intrustod  to  the  saper- 
intendent  on  account  of  such  patient. 

5.  He  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  each  month,  render  a  certified  stat^nent  (in 
duplicate)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  state  of  this  fund  at  the  oloee 
of  the  preceding  month,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  giving  the  individaal 
amounts  received  and  expended  on  account  of  each  patient;  the  duplicate  state- 
ment to  be  forwarded  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Interior  Department  for 
verification  and  file  in  his  o£Bce. 

6.  He  may,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  law,  draw,  as  such  agent,  within  the 
penaltv  of  his  bond,  such  sums  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of 
individual  patients,  either  by  check  for  minor  payments,  or  a  cheoK  stating  on  the 
margin  on  whose  individual  account  it  is  drawn,  either  as  a  final  payment  or  as  a 
major  advance  on  his  account  on  deposit. 

There  appears  to  be  a  want  of  exact  knowledge  in  the  public  mind  of 
what  St.  Elizabeth,  or  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  consists, 
some  Members  of  UoDgress  even  regarding  it  as  a  large  building  for  the 
insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  situated  on  the  heights  south  of 
the  Gapitol,  beyond  the  Anacostia  Biver.  It  is  really  a  village  of  the 
insane  who  are  wards  of  the  nation.  The  report  for  18d5  contained 
plats  of  the  ground,  showing  the  arrangements  of  the  buildings  then 
erected,  with  some  brief  account  of  their  different  uses.  The  demand 
for  this  report  has  been  so  great  that  the  edition  has  long  since  be^ui 
exhausted,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  supply  it,  and,  as  owing  to  the 
prolonged  illness  of  Br.  Blackburn  it  has  been  thought  best  to  omit  a 
pathological  report  this  year,  it  has  been  decided  to  reproduce  the  plats 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  by  way  of  explanation  to  say  ooni- 
cisely  some  things  that  have  been  said  in  the  former  reports  respectiiig 
the  hospital  buildings  and  purpose. 

The  Joint  Select  Committee  of  Congress  to  Investigate  the  GharitieB 
and  Eeformatory  Institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  having  quite 
copiously  illustrated  their  report  with  views  of  our  buildings,  it  becomes 
possible,  without  additional  expense  to  the  Government,  to  present  in 
this  report,  along  with  the  ground  plans,  views  of  some  of  tiie  prinei- 
pal  buildings,  which  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  text  regarding  them. 

St.  Elizabeth,  the  home  farm,  is  a  tract  of  upward  of  400  acres,  firom 
which  the  hospital  takes  the  name  by  which  it  is  popularly  known.  On 
this  tract  are  most  of  the  hospital  buildings.  Something  like  a  mite 
south,  lying  on  the  main  road,  is  the  Stevens  Farm,  of  about  60  acsree, 
named  for  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  secured  it  for  the  hosjutaL 
The  latter  is  good  soil  for  the  most  part,  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  agri- 
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cultural  purposes.  Five  miles  away,  going  south,  lying  on  the  Potomac's 
eastern  shore,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  is  Godding  Croft,  a  farm 
of  nearly  350  acres,  where  a  amall  colony  of  the  working  male  patients 
has  been  established,  and  where,  with  the  bringing  in  of  abundant 
water  supply  during  the  present  year  it  is  propos^  to  increase  the 
number  of  colonists  to  100  working  men.  This  departure  bids  fair  in 
the  future  to  become  a  leading  feature  of  the  hospital,  while  to  its  pres- 
ent inmates  Godding  Croft  already  affords  a  pleasant  home.  There  is 
a  view  shown  of  the  manor  house  and  a  plat  of  the  farm  at  Godding 
Croft. 

Eetuming  now  to  St.  Elizabeth,  in  addition  to  the  plat  of  the  grounds 
showing  position  of  the  buildings  is  a  reduced  reproduction  of  the  archi- 
tect's elevation  of  the  main  hospital  edifice  as  planned  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  KicholSy  the  first  superintendent,  and  executed  by  Thomas  TJ.  Wal- 
ter, architect.  The  plan  was  a  liberal  one,  a  grand  conception,  much 
in  advance  of  most  of  the  hospital  structures  of  its  time.  The  build- 
ing, of  plain,  unpressed  brick,  but  thoroughly  built,  was  commenced  in 
1853,  and  a  portion  occupied  as  early  as  January,  1855.  The  whole 
exterior  of  the  building  as  shown  in  the  elevation  was  completed  in 
1860.  Extensions  have  since  been  made  to  both  wings.  The  views 
illustrating  this  are  St.  Elizabeth,  main  entrance,  Ivy  Tower,  and  St. 
Elizabeth  Betreat  wing.  The  administration  portion  of  this  building 
divides  the  male  from  the  female  wards.  Here  all  patients  are  received, 
and  as  a  rule  kept  a  short  time  for  observation.  There  is  a  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  each  department,  and  a  night  medical  officer  is  on  duty 
for  any  emergency. 

The  central  male  group  comprises  the  west  wing  of  the  main  hospital, 
with  its  Dawes  and  Garfield  extensions,  and  the  West  Lodge  a  distinct 
building  for  colored  male  patients.  The  extensive  additions  now  being 
made  to  the  Lodge  will  give  an  infirmary  provision  that  was  much 
needed  for  this  class,  and  will  carry  up  the  accommodations  in  this  cen- 
tral male  group  to  500  inmates.  These  are  the  wards  from  which  trans- 
fers to  other  male  groups  are  constantly  being  made.  The  view  of  the 
West  Lodge  was  taken  before  the  present  extension  was  commenced. 

The  east  wing  of  the  main  building,  with  its  retreat  extension,  is  for 
the  female  patients,  and,  together  with  the  East  Lodge  for  colored 
females,  Dix  buildings  Nos.  1  and  2  for  white  female  epileptics,  and  Dix 
3  for  colored  female  epileptic  insane,  these  constitute  the  female  depart- 
ment. This  group  has  distinct  grounds,  with  groves  and  lawns.  There 
is  an  infirmary  ward  in  the  main  building,  with  suitable  appliances  for 
the  sick  and  infirm,  with  a  day  and  night  service  of  special  nurses.  The 
excited  wards  of  the  retreat  have  also  continuous  service  of  attendants. 
The  Dix  buildings  are  wards  with  bedsteads  aud  furniture  specially 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  this  unfortunate  class.  They  also  have  day  and 
night  service,  with  open  wards,  broad  piazzas,  and  pleasant  grounds, 
tempting  to  an  outdoor  life  in  all  pleasant  weather.  The  female  group 
is  crowded,  having  to  provide  for  over  400  inmates.  As  the  Dix  Nos, 
1  and  2  are  specially  planned  for  care  of  the  epileptic  white  females, 
ground  plans  are  presented.  Views  are  given  of  the  Betreat  addition, 
with  east  wing;  also  of  the  Dix  Nos.  1  and  2,  East  Lodge.  Connected 
with  this  female  group,  though  a  distinct  building,  is  the  Borrows  cot- 
tage, which  was  built  with  funds  given  by  Mrs.  0.  Z.  Borrows  to  pro- 
vide that  there  might  be,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  <'  vacancies"  for 
private  or  pay  patients  at  St.  Elizal^th,  and  that  her  afOicted  daughter 
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might  always  have  a  borne  there.  The  pleasant  cottage  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  an  ornament  to  the  grounds  and  a  fitting  memorial  to  its 
donor.  A  view  of  the  building  is  given  herewith,  it  is  the  only 
existing  provision  for  pay  patients  at  the  hospital. 

The  third,  or  west,  group  is  for  homicidal  and  criminal  male  patienta 
This  is  a  distinct  provision,  with  separate  grounds.  Howard  Hall,  as 
the  building  is  caUed,  is  built  in  four  wings  that  completely  inclose  a 
paved  court,  where  in  pleasant  weather  the  inmates  can  with  entire 
safety  be  in  the  open  air.  There  are  eight  wards,  with  120  single  rooms 
and  one  associate  dormitory  for  dangerous  epileptics,  it  being  a  provi- 
sion for  132  in  all.  The  building,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a  phy- 
sician, has  extensive  arrangements  for  labor,  which  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  care  of  this  dass;  also  dining  rooms,  a  large  smoking 
hall,  and  an  amusement  room.  There  are  also  distinct  grounds  where 
a  part  of  these  men  are  employed  on  the  land.  The  separate  provision 
for  the  dangerous  class  gives  greater  freedom  to  the  rest. 

A  view  of  Howard  Hall  will  be  found  herewith. 

The  fourth,  or  eastern,  group  is  for  male  patients  for  the  most  part  of 
a  chronic  and  quiet  type.  Here  dwell  a  majority  of  those  veterans  from 
the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  who  are  each  year 
advancing  toward  age  and  infirmity.  The  group  consists  of  dght 
buildings,  with  a  physician  who  resides  on  the  grounds  and  keeps  the 
oversight  of  600  patients.  Here  are  several  acres  in  distinct  grounds, 
where  in  pleasant  weather  most  of  those  not  elsewhere  employed,  or  too 
infirm  to  leave  the  buildings,  live  in  the  open  air.  They  have  a  large 
dining  hall,  workroom,  bowling  alley,  and  billiard  table,  and  fireproof 
smoking  apartment.  The  build  in gs  occupied  are  known  as  Atkins  Hall, 
which  is  a  working  men's  abode;  the  Belief,  the  Home,  the  Dining  Hall, 
and  Allison  buildings,  viz,  A,  B,  0,  and  D.  These  are  all  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  The  Allison  buildings  are  a  subgroup  just  completed  and 
fitted  up  for  the  infirm  and  bedridden  veterans.  They  are  intended  to 
make  what  remains  of  life  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  both  indoors 
and  outdoors  they  invite  the  tired  pilgrim  to  rest  here  from  his  wander- 
ings. They  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  comfortable  provision 
thus  far  at  St.  Elizabeth. 

The  filth,  or  southern  group,  is  a  third  of  a  mile  away  frt>m  the  main 
building,  but  connected,  as  are  most  of  the  buildings  at  St  Elizabeth, 
by  subterranean  gallery  with  the  other  groups.  TMs.  like  the  last,  has 
a  resident  physician,  and  is  for  the  class  requiring  active  treatment, 
also  for  male  epileptics.  The  group  consists  of  a  distinct  kitchen 
building,  specially  designed,  for  this  group,  the  Toner  building,  and 
the  Oaks  Nos.  1  and  2.  Views  of  these,  with  ground  plan  of  the  same, 
accompany  this  report.  The  Oaks  are  constructed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  care  of  the  epileptic  class,  with  large  dormitory  for  the 
majority,  and  single  rooms  with  latticed  doors  for  the  observation  of 
those  requiring  such  provision.  Sharp  angles  and  projections  have 
been  avoided  in  finishing,  and  the  furnishing  has  been  with  cane  for- 
niture,  having  in  view  the  protection  from  injury  in  falls.  The  dor- 
mitories are  above,  the  day  rooms  below:  the  latter  opening  on  broad 
piazzas  invitingly  free.  Life  passes  as  pleasantly  here  as  in  any  part 
of  this  extensive  community  of  mental  invalids.  Ground  plans  of  these 
epileptic  wards  are  submitted  herewith.  The  provision  of  this  group 
is  ample  for  200  inmates,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  epileptics. 

The  remainder  are  cases  of  active  disease,  or,  if  chronic,  t^e  attempt 
is  made  to  select  those  that  it  is  hoped  may  be  benefited  by  active 
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with  unconfined  floor  space.  By  working  all  night  the  attendants  have 
the  tables  back  in  order  for  the  morning  meal.  It  is  worth  all  it  costs; 
these  two  evenings  are  to  the  patients  more  than  the  amusements  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  year.  And  to  think,  with  a  suitable  building  they 
might  have  this  once  a  week  through  all  the  long  winter  evenings,  con- 
tent in  their  seclusion;  enjoying  their  lives;  forgotten  by  the  world, 
and  happy  in  being  forgot.  Then  for  their  Sunday  rest  how  fitting 
their  beautiful  chapel,  with  its  organ  swells,  its  familiar  hymns,  its  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  the  Augelus  uplifting  and  sustaining  their  heavy 
laden  lives.  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  "  all  ye  that  pass  by,"  that  the  con- 
solations of  religion  should  be  theirs,  that  they  might  be  healed  f  It  is 
a  little  thing  to  give,  **a  cup  of  cold  water  only,"  that  shall  not  fail  of 
its  reward. 

The  sum  of  $4,500  is  asked  for  the  erection  of  a  slaughterhouse, 
mule  stiibles,  and  cart  sheds  adjoining  the  stock  barn.  When  the  swine 
were  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stables  back  of  the  main  hospital  their 
slaughtering  was  necessarily  in  close  proximity  to  the  wards.  The 
piggery,  being  objectionable,  was  removed  to  the  outfarm  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and,  now  that  the  old  pens  and  outhouses  have  been  taken 
away  to  prepare  a  site  for  the  new  laundry  building,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  slaughterhouse  as  well  as  the  mule  stables  and  sheds 
for  farm  carts  on  the  outfarm  where  they  properly  belong. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  boiler  for  hot- water  supply,  which  was 
originally  a  boiler  in  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  main  building,  must 
be  renewed,  and  as  the  use  of  this  boiler  in  its  old  position  involvefi 
the  objectionable  feature  of  a  fire  and  consequent  heat  even  in  summer 
directly  under  one  of  the  male  wards,  it  has  been  decided,  now  that  a 
change  has  to  be  made,  to  place  the  heaters  in  the  boiler  house,  and  since 
the  present  boiler  is  entirely  inadequate  as  a  central  supply,  in  con- 
structing a  new  plant  to  make  it  adequate  for  this  most  important  need. 

In  the  extensions  recently  made  to  the  relief  and  two  wings  of  the 
main  hospital  building  nonabsorbent  tile  floors  and  the  most  approved 
style  of  modern  plumbing  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  objectionable 
arrangement  of  bath  and  toilet  rooms.  As  a  sanitary  measure  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  should  be  carried  through  the  buildings, 
and  the  sum  of  $5,000  is  asked  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  in  the 
main  hospital  where  the  need  is  most  urgent. 

With  the  constant  enlargement  of  the  hospital  accommodations  it 
becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  brick  pavements  about  them,  and  the 
sum  of  $2,500  is  needed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  essential  to  the  proper 
policing  and  general  tidy  appearance  of  the  whole. 

Three  sections  are  carried  to  a  height  that  renders  some  more  practi- 
cal fire  escape  for  lunatics  than  the  ordinary  iron  ladder  necessary. 
The  a])propriation  asked  contemplates  the  erection  of  three  Kirker 
Bender  fire  escapes  with  stand  pipe,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
some  still  better  and  more  efficient  one  can  be  found. 

Atkins  Hall,  erected  in  1879  as  a  temporary  building  for  workingraen, 
has  now  reached  a  time  when  its  floors  must  be  renewed,  and  as  the 
building  has  served  an  admirable  purpose  for  the  workingmen,  and, 
with  some  necessary  changes  from  lath  partitions  and  the  addition  of 
broad  piazzas  where  the  men  can  sit  when  their  work  is  done,  it  will  be 
a  model  structure  of  its  kind,  we  ask  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to 
make  the  necessary  changes. 

The  extension  of  the  West  Lodge  for  colored  male  patients,  for  which 
an  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is  being 
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pushed  to  completion  and  will  be  ready  for  occopation  in  the  coming 
spring.  It  is  a^ked  that  the  appropriation  of  $1,500  for  beds  and  nec- 
essary fnrnitare  be  made  immediately  available  in  order  that  the  over- 
crowding of  this  class  may  be  relieved  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  war,  with  its  increase  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  bronght  an 
unexpected  accession  of  numbers  hkely  to  be  permanent,  and  creates 
a  necessity  for  immediate  additional  accommodations  to  avert  the  evils 
of  excessive  overcrowding  that  are  else  inevitable.  Following  the 
guidance  of  past  experience,  it  seems  most  desirable  that  such  farther 
provision  should  be  of  a  kind  to  afford  the  greatest  rehef  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  hospital  accommodations  the  most  complete  in  all 
respects.  Cottage  homes  for  the  laboring  classes  is  the  direction  recom- 
mended for  this  expenditure.  Plain,  substantial  buildings,  every  way 
creditable,  with  home  comforts  and  appliances  rather  than  architec- 
tural effect,  can  be  constructed  for  a  very  reasonable  sum.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  suitable  homes  for  100  of  the  male  and  25  of  the  female 
workers  among  the  inmates  can  be  built  for  931,250,  and  that  sum  is 
accordingly  asked. 

The  absence  of  any  pathological  report  will  be  noticed.  The  pro- 
tracted illness  of  Dr.  I.  W.  Blackburn,  now  happily  convalescing,  has 
precluded  the  possibility  of  that  continued  labor  necessary  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  elaborate  report  of  the  year's  results  in  this  direction,  and 
it  was  thought  best  to  omit  it  altogether.  Meantime  the  pathological 
building  has  been  enlarged,  affording  more  complete  arrangements  for 
prosecuting  scientific  research,  including  urinary  analysis  and  bacte- 
riological studies.  The  photographic  rooms  are  now  ample  f<N-  tlie 
work,  and  a  photograph  of  each  patient  is  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
his  case.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Blackburn,  Dr.  Thomas  Dowling,  jr., 
medical  interne,  is  rendering  valuable  assistance  in  the  patholc^cal 
department. 

The  medical  supplement  presents  an  interesting  r^sum^  of  the  pro- 
fessional work  in  certain  lines  of  treatment.  The  very  complete  hydro- 
therapeutic  apparatus  is  giving  great  satisfaction  and  affording  some 
results  that  are  very  gratifying.  Dr.  George  H.  Schwinn,  as  medicid 
interne,  is  doing  good  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Foster.  In  the 
line  of  the  ^^rnost  enlightened  curative  treatment"  of  those  intrusted 
to  our  care  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  best  counsel  at  our  com- 
mand, outside  of  the  resident  medical  staff,  in  medical,  gynecological, 
and  surgical  directions,  and  the  valuable  aid  of  Drs.  James  W.  £L 
Love  joy,  W.  W.  Johnston,  J.  W.  Bayne,  James  Kerr,  S.  M.  Burnett, 
William  V.  Marmion,  I.  S.  Stone,  and  Henry  D.  Fry  is  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

In  the  direction  of  donations  we  gladly  acknowledge  the  continued 
contribution  for  the  inmates  of  illustrated  papers  from  the  Sunday 
School  Union  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  gift  of  a  barrel  of  csu^fuUy 
selected  reading  matter  from  the  Paper  Mission  of  North  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  also  illustrated  magazines  from  Mrs.  Detweiler  and  others,  of 
Washington.  Friends  have  not  been  wanting  to  aid  in  our  evening 
entertainments  with  concerts,  plays,  and  exhibitions  of  the  latest  pho- 
tographic illustrations  of  nature  and  art  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light 
Mr.  Oopeland  still  claims  the  decorations  for  our  Easter  Monday  ball- 
room for  his  art,  and  lays  us  under  renewed  obligation  with  each  year. 
To  all  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  us  in  the  good  work  of  affording 
pleasure  to  these  shadowed  lives  our  thanks  are  given. 

Beyond  the  temporary  appointment  of  the  two  medical  internes 
already  mentioned,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  medical  staflEL 
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Each  in  his  place  has  continued  to  discharge  the  imi)ortant  trust 
devolved  upon  him.  There  have  been  some  changes  among  the  subor- 
dinate officers,  but  in  the  main  the  work,  which  is  endless  and  always 
growing,  has  gone  quietly  and  steadily  on  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  high 
mission — the  humane  care  of  these  dependent  ones.  So,  silently  the 
year's  record  passes  into  history,  and  we  enter  upon  another  year  of 
toil  and  endeavor,  confident  that  the  work  is  such  as  to  commend  itself 
to  the  liberal  provision  of  Congress,  that  has  never  been  unmindful  of 
our  needs. 

We  are,  sir,  very  re8i)ectfully, 

B.  SUNDEBLAND, 

President 
W.  W.  GoDDiNa, 
Secretary  J  ex  officio, 
Hon.  O.  N.  Bliss, 

/Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  September  20^  1898. 
Sib:  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Oongress  approved  June  4, 1880, 
requiring  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  to  make  a  report  to  Congress  annually  of  the  detailed  expendi- 
tures of  the  hospital  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  statement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  Godding, 

Superintendent. 
Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


CloBsified  expendUure9,  Qovemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  SO,  1897,  additional, 

SUBSISTENCE. 


Date. 

Furnished  by— 

II 

11 

1 

i! 

1 

i 

'1 

i 

0'O 

Grand 
total. 

1807. 

G.O.CornweU&Son. 
R.  A.  Golden 

721 
739 
740 
746 
747 
749 
772 

$132.99 

$33.71 

80 

$88.00 

• 

30 

Thoa.  0.  Vamell 

$229.13 



90 

W  P  Nash        ..     . 

$53.02 

30 

B.J.Adam0&Co.... 
B.B.Bamiib»w&  Bro. 
F.S.Werta&Co.... 

Total 

$372. 4« 

30 

142.04 

30 

$643.60 

132.90 

88.00 

53.02 

229.13 

372.46 

176.76 

543.60 

$1,594.95 

HOUSE  FURNISHING 

.ETC 

Date. 

Furniabed  by— 

Furniture, 

flztures, 

etc. 

Crockery, 
eto. 

Bedding. 

Table 

and  towel 

linen. 

Kitchen 
fittings. 

Grand 
total. 

1897. 
June  30 

Joa.D.  Wilson 

Lonis  A.  Dieter 

Prank  LibbeyA  Co.. 
The  Manhattan  Sup- 
ply Co  

Lansburgh  &  Bro 

WekbacH  light 

M.G.Oopeland&Co. 

J.M.Peake,agent... 

E.K.Gray&Co 

Wllmartb  Sc  Edmon- 
Bton 

712 
713 
714 

716 
717 
718 
720 
722 
728 
730 

782 

$62.05 
47.80 
27.56 

$284.19 

$15.23 

80 

30 

30 

$75.95 

30 

6.80 

1.50 

167.00 

33.02 

9.86 

56.22 

169.34 

30 

30 

30 

80 

80 

57.80 

30 

102.66 
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CIa««(/M  expenditures,  Govemmmt  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  efc^Contmned. 
HOUSE  FUBNISHDTG,  ETC.— ContiiiiMd. 


Date. 

Furnished  by- 

i 

Fnmitiire, 

flxtOTSS, 

ete. 

Crockery, 
etc 

Bedding. 

Table 

aodtovel 

linen. 

Kitchen 
fittings. 

Grand 
total. 

18»7. 
June  80 
80 

W.B.  Hoses  ftSoM.. 

F.  P.  May  &  Co 

B.  Imhsaser  

785 
748 
750 
787 
768 

709 

771 

774 
781 

508.58 

119.28 

80 

7.20 
8.99 

80 

J.P.Nswntth 

A.Lisner 

80 

8U.91 

80 

The  Minerslised 
RnbbwCo 

78.08 

80 

W.H.BaUer 

Estate  of  M.W.Bev. 
eridge 

Total 

42.80 

80 

9B4.78 

80 

15.75 

995.66 

1.494.52 

418.49 

214.57 

78.55 

$3,198.79 

DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING,  ETC. 

Bate. 

Famished  by- 

Jq'  1 

5 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1^ 

ts 
o  1 

3 

94 
1' 

Grand 
total. 

1897. 
Jane  80 

Lansbnrgh  A  Bro. . . . 

W.StokwKirk 

Jos.D.WiUon  

John  Wanamaker  . . . 

Jo6.Aaerbaoh  

Wyckoff,  Seamans  A 
Braedict 

717 
724 
725 
744 
750 

751 
752 

754 
755 
758 
759 

761 
764 
766 

766 

768 

777 

$32.89 

$107.22 

80 

$45.00 

80 

.75 
264.89 

80 

80 

168.75 

80 

$4.00 

80 

Bobert  Cohen  A.  Son . 
Aoffastas  Thomas  A 

$L25 

80 

97.45 

80 

Fred.  A.  Schmidt.... 
Dixon,  BartlettA  Co. 
N.Banoh 

6.48 

80 

6.60 

80 

2.80 

80 

Smith.   Kline   A 
French  Co 

E.  Morrison  Paper  Co 

B.  Rich  &  Sons 

The  Geo.  W.  Knox 
Express  Co 

Adams  Express  Co . . 

Saks  &  Co 

6.00 

80 

289.05 

30' 

88.01 

22.90 

30 

14.00 
18.30 

80 

80 

89.00 

15.00 

Total 

7.85 

140.76 

61.29 

802.88 

60.00 

550.81 

27.80 

$1,150.94 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  ETC. 


Date. 

Famished  by— 

ii 

|| 
1! 

Ii 

1 

11 

1' 

ii 

0: 

Grand 
total. 

1897. 
Jane  30 

G.  G.  Comwell  A  Son. 
Z.  D.  Gilman  ........ 

721 
723 
726 
731 

742 

7a 
745 

762 
773 

$144.86 

80 

$288.78 
109.30 

$28.46 

30 

Scheller  A  Stevens. . . 
E.J.Lewis 

30 

$5.25 

30 

Mackall    Bros.  A 
Flemer 

802.73 
447.81 

30 

F.A.Techiffely 

Daniel  Longhran 

Hamphreys   Home- 
opathic Med.  Co ...  . 
P.H.Christman 

Total 

* 

80 

$107.50 

80 

84.20 

30 

$27.86 

1,242.27 

107.50 

5.25 

144.86 

28.46 

27.86 

$1,650.W 
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Cla$$ifled  expendiiurea,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  «<c.— Continaed. 
FARM.  GARDEN,  AND  STABLE. 


Date. 

Furnished  by— 

1 

1 

s  > 

9 
> 

3 

ED 

11 

Implements, 
borsesboes. 
etc. 

1, 

1' 

Grand 
total 

1897. 
June  80 

Adams  Express  Co. . 
Andrew  J.  Joyce's 
Sons 

727 

729 
734 
737 
738 
748 

763 

769 
771 

776 
779 

$16.67 

30 

132.75 

80 

$5.00 

30      H.  P.  PillHhnrv 

$55.32 

80 

W.  I.  Brooke  &  Co.. 

F.  P.May  &  Co 

Kennedy  Sons  &  Mo- 

Guire 

The     Mineralized 

Rabber  Co 

$17.25 

$48.50 
191.70 

16.83 

48.00 

30 

30 

30 

30 

W.H.  Butler 

Peter  Henderson  & 
Co 

$8.25 

80 

85.63 

80 

J.B.KendaU 

Total 

164.96 

1^67 

197.71 

5.00 

56.32 

102.88 

305.03 

8.25 

$090.86 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Date. 

Furnished  by- 

1 

1 

> 

11 
il. 

1 
|4 

1 

P. 

D 

"SI 

Op, 

1 

o 

i 

Jt 

Grand 
total. 

1897. 
June  30 

Jas.B. Clow  4c Sons.. 

Robert  Boyd 

E.  J.  Brooks  &  Co 

W.M.Whyte&Bro. 
&M.Frazrer 

716 

$30.00 

80 

719 
733 
30 
31 
32 
736 
741 

760 

$8.50 
12.  U 
32.00 

30 

30 

80 

$29.00 

80 

J.  W.  Tolson 

Geo.F.Mnth&Co... 

M.DuPerow 

F.W.Devoe&CT. 

Raynolds 

Smith,Kline  &  French 

Co 

$1.80 

80 

$55.80 
53.55 

80 

$216.80 

80 

104.95 

80 

761 
767 

35.85 

7.60 

60.24 

44.43 

i 

80 

Francis  MlUer 

Standard  Oil  Co 

W.H.Butler 

J.H.Cheeley&Co... 
J.  T.Walker  Sons... 

Frederick  Rose 

W.L.King 



1 

30 

770 
771 
775 
778 
780 
782 

80 

30 

484.28 



30 

2.80 

80 

80 

80 

88.25 

Total 

1 

80.00 

216.80 

620.47 

29.00  i  363.12 

1.80 

2.80 

$1,163.99 
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Detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditwes  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1897,  additionat. 

RECEIPTS. 

On  hand : 

Support ^ $4,916.04 

'Repairs  and  improvements * * 64.18 

Miseellaneous  receipts ^ * 4,385.95 

9,  :i66. 17 

EXPENDITURES. 

Snbsistence: 

Tea  and  coffee $132.99 

Fish  and  poultry 88.00 

Salt  meat 53.02 

FrcHh  meat 229.13 

Fruit  and  vegetables 372.46 

Other  jrrocf'ries 175.75 

Flour,  meal,  crackers,  etc 543. 60 

1,594.95 

House  furnishings,  etc. : 

Furniture,  fixtures,  etc 995.66 

Crockery,  etc , 1,494.52 

Bedding 418.49 

Table  and  towel  linen. , 214.57 

Kitchen  fittings 73.55 

« 3,196.79  i 

Dry  goods  and  clothing,  etc. : 

Shoes,  etc 7.85                                  I 

Hats 140.76                                  \ 

Notions , 61.29                                  I 

Stationery 302.33                                  j 

New  clothing 60.00                                  ! 

Clothing  material 559.81 

Freight  and  dray  age 27.30                                 i 

1,159.34 

Drngs,  medicines,  etc. :  ! 

Drugs  and  medicines 1,242.27 

Am UHeroent  of  patients 107.50                                  i 

Dental  supplies 5.25                                    I 

Alcoholic  stimulants 144.36 

luHtruments,  etc 23. 46 

Rebate  of  board  27.86 

1,560.70 

Farm,  garden,  and  stable : 

Fertilizers 16.67 

Repairs  to  vehicles 197.71 

Livestock 5.00 

Hay  and  straw 55. 32 

Plants  and  seeds 102.88 

Implements,  horseshoes,  etc 305. 03 

Harness  and  repairs 8.25 

690.86 

Repairs  and  improvements: 

Engineers'  and  plumbers^  supplies 30.00 

Electrical  supplies 216.80 

Hardware,  etc 520. 47 

Masons'  supplies 29.00 

Paints,  oils,  etc 363.12 

Lumber,  doors,  etc 1.80 

Sundry  small  repairs 2. 80 

1,163.99 

On  band,  support 8.16 

Covered  into  United  States  Treasury  on  repliirs  and  improvements 1. 38 
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Itemized  reoeipte, 

1897.  Cash  received  for — 

June  30.  Board  of  Earl  S.  Stone $65.00 

30.  Board  of  Richard  E.  WilHams 86.43 

30.  Board  of  Edward  Lake 65.00 

30.  Board  of  John  M.  B.Clitz 620.00 

30.  Board  of  Jos.  D.  Marshall 44.00 

30.  Board  of  Chn-e-rah-rah-he-kah 91.00 

30.  Board  of  Frank  White 9L0O 

30.  Board  of  William  Gammell 91.00 

30.  Board  of  Bobtail  Bear 91.00 

30.  Board  of  Frank  P.  Davis 65.00 

30.  Boardof  V.  W.  Weaver 65.00 

30.  Boardof  A.  W.  Weaver 65.00 

30.  Board  of  LUlian  V.  Harris 122.14 

30.  Board  of  Dennis  Sallivan 180.00 

30.  Special  attendance  Cora  Gangewer 12.26 

30.  Board  of  Maria  Egli 195.00 

30.  Boardof  Maiy  L. Goucher 45.00 

30.  Boardof  William  C.  Strong 9L00 

30.  Board  of  Jnlia  Daniel 65.00 

30.  Board  of  F.  White 9L00 

30.  Boardof  Chu-e-rah-rahhe-kah 91.00 

30.  Board  of  Bobtail  Bear 91.00 

30.  Board  of  William  Gammell 91.00 

30.  Board  of  Frank  Ralbowski 195.00 

30.  Boardof  Erastus C. Lewis 333.60 

30.  Board  of  George  Cunningham 72.00 

30.  Board  of  James  H.  Orr 90.00 

30.  Boardof  Alexander  Van  Loan 823.57 

30.  Board  of  Snsan  Linkins t.-  45.10 

30.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 412.45 

30.  DLsallowanoe .50 


4,385.95 
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DetaiUd  $tatement  ofreoeipU  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898, 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  for — 

Support $264,721.04 

Repairs  and  iuiprovements 15,000.00 

Repairs  and  improvements,  deficiency 1,200.00 

Building  and  grounds 93,000.00 

District  of  Columbia,  board 109,278.96 

Miscellaneous  receipts 23,174.50 

On  band,  boildings  and  grounds 3,814.16 


10,188.06 


EXPENDITURES. 

Subsistence : 

Flour,  meal,  crackersi  etc. $14,031.35 

Ice 4,998.87 

Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 23,861.45 

Fresh  meat 24,676.07 

Salt  and  smoked  meats 8,901.13 

Fish  and  poultry 8,968.16 

Tea  and  coffee 7,641.22 

Sup^ar,  molasses,  etc 7,321.10 

Lard 937.79 

Fruit  and  vegetables 8,405.60 

Other  groceries 11,915.67 

Honse  furnishing,  fuel,  lights,  etc. : 

Furniture,  fixtures,  etc 3,460.95 

Bedding 6,893.20 

Table  and  towel  linen 1,747.35 

Utensils,  crockery,  etc 2,448.17 

Kitchen  fittings : 1,866.95 

Laundry  supplies 2,477.76 

Carpets,  etc 716.31 

Hard  coal 3,249.83 

Soft  coal 10,380.36 

Wood 100.00 

Lights,  oils,  etc 734.98 

Charcoal 48.00 

Dry  goods  and  clothing,  books,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous : 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers 2, 126.68 

New  clothing 2,358.40 

Clothing  material 5,678.36 

Hats 201.80 

Notions 1,415.65 

Books  and  periodicals 590.94 

Stationery  and  postage 827-34 

Freight  and  hauling 371.30 

Incidental  work,  etc 1,060.05 

Advertising 71.89 

Electrical  instruments 634.28 

Medical  supplien,  expended  for  amnsement  of  paticnt«»,  etc. : 

Drugs,  raedicincH,  etc 1, 879. 95 

Alcoliolic  stimulants 1,055.28 

Instruments,  etc 228. 18 

Returning  eloped  patients 85.50 

Amusement  of  patients 1,762.44 

Sending  to  their  homes 142.95 

Dental  supplies 42. 14 

Musical  instruments,  etc 1.00 

Farm,  garden,  and  stable : 

Feed 7,402.12 

Implements,  horseshoes,  etc 880.02 

Plants  and  seeds 793.23 

Manures 749.04 


121,661.41 


34>123.86 


15,336.69 
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Farm,  garden,  and  stable — Continued. 

Livestock $2,483.35 

Harness  and  repairs 462.65 

Vehicles  and  repairs 1, 545. 23 

Hay  and  straw 942.42 

Incidental  expenses 214.10 

$15,472.16 

Bepairs  and  improvements : 

Lumber,  doors,  etc 4, 048. 62 

Hardware,  etc 997. 16 

Eugintern  and  plumbers*  supplies 5, 553. 34 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc 2,737.17 

Roofing 153.47 

Ironwork,  etc 2,024.89 

Sundry  small  repairs 2,534.90 

Masons'  supplies 2,635.63 

Electrical  supplies 6,899.85 

Fire  and  other  apparatus 223.42 

Building 36,737.53 

64,545.98 

Salaries  and  wages : 

Superintendent,  physicians,  and  general  offi ce 23, 004. 89 

Ward  service 80,017.72 

Inside  domestic  department... 24,510.29 

Engineers'  department 15, 574. 01 

Farm  and  garden,  hauling  coal,  drivers,  etc 39, 296. 19 

Mechanics  and  helpers 21, 313. 01 

Making  clothing 209.50 

Laundry 6,97L95 

Sunday  service 500.00 

211,397.56 

On  hand : 

Support 107.72 

Repairs  and  improvements 128.35 

Buildings  and  grounds '42,213.30 

Covered  into  United  States  Treasury,  on  buildings  and  grounds 4. 19 

510,188.66 
Itemized  reoeipta. 

1897.  Cash  received  for— 

July  31.  Sale  of  stock,  etc $190.87 

Aug.  31.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 169.16 

Sept.   7.  Board  of  Walter  H.  Chew 25.00 

8.  Board  of  M.  A.  Gilleland 27.37 

8.  Board  of  Jos.  P.  Hutchins 72.00 

8.  Board  of  Harlow  Underbill 30.00 

14.  Board  of  Wm.  H.  Hindes 65.00 

16.  Board  of  Mary  E.  Webster 65.00 

25.  Board  of  Johanna  Wurdemann 30.00 

27.  Board  of  Rufus  E.  Wilcox 65.00 

30.  Board  of  Francis  M.  Cook 65.00 

30.  Board  of  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  patients 985. 71 

30.  Board  of  John  L.  Diggins 45.00 

30.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 95.00 

Oct.  12.  Board  of  John  A.  Cutter 58.50 

12.  Board  of  Walter  H.  Chew 25.00 

20.  Board  of  CaiTie  L.  Hotchkiss 25.00 

25.  Board  of  John  G.  Hildt 65.00 

27.  Board  of  Bryan  Hall 65.00 

27.  Board  of  Frank  B.  Hayes 130.00 

30.  Special  attendance,  Rollin  Perkir.s 150. 00 

30.  Board  of  Chas.  K.  Yancey 91.00 

30.  Board  of  Marine-Hospital  Service 1,530.00 

30.  Sale  of  stock,  eto 196.75 

Nov.  11.  Board  of  Earl  S.  Stone 65.00 

12.  Board  of  Jas.  Hauke 65.00 

12.  Board  of  Wm.H.  Zepp 182.00 

18.  Board  of  J.  M.  B.  Chtz 285.71 

29.  Board  of  JuliaDaniel 136.00 

30.  Board  of  Wm.  Gammell 86,50 
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1897.  Cash  received  for — 

Nov.  30.  Board  of  Bobtail  Bear $9L00 

30.  Board  of  Joe.  D.  Marshall 91.00 

30.  Board  of  I'^nk  White 91.00 

30.  Board  of  Chu-e-rah-rah-he-kah 91.00 

30.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 267.33 

Deo.  10.  Boardof  A.D.McCall 130.00 

18.  Special  atteDdance.  G.  F.  Morrison ffi.2C 

20.  Board  of  Rnfus  E.  Wilcox 65.00 

27.  Boardof  Edward  Lake 65.00 

27.  Board  of  Harlow  Underbill 30.00 

27.  Board  of  Joseph  P.  Hutchios 72.00 

27.  Board  of  Benj.  F.  Ellis 130.00 

30.  Boardof  Silas  Holmes 12.00 

31.  Board  of  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  patients 1,094.28 

31.  Saleof  stock,  etc 15.06 

1898. 

Jan.    6.  Board  of  Francis  M.  Cook 65.00 

8.  Boardof  J.  L.  Diggins 40.00 

10.  Boardof  Rollin  Perkins. 75.00 

10.  Board  and  special  attendance,  Edward  Borchell 171. 59 

13.  Boardof  Mary  E.  Webster 65.00 

18.  Boardof  John  A.  Cutter 58.50 

19.  Board  of  Carrie  Hotchkiss 20.00 

19.  Board  of  Van  W.  Weaver 65.00 

19.  Board  of  Alpheus  Weaver 65.00 

22.  Boardof  Wm.C.  Strong 182.00 

24.  Boardof  Chas.  K.  Yancey 91.00 

28.  Boardof  Marino- Hospital  Service 1,513.00 

31.  Board  of  Frank  P.  Davis 65.00 

31.  Board  of  Martha  A.  Gilleland 27.37 

31.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 316.33 

Feb.    4.  Board  of  Carrie  L.  Hotchkiss 24.00 

5.  Boardof  Frank  B.  Hayes 65.00 

15.  Boardof  Earl  S.  Stone 65.00 

15.  Boardof  James  Hauke ©.00 

28.  Board  of  Mary  L.  Goucher 30.00 

28.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 117.95 

Mar.  10.  Board  of  Asa  D.  McCall 65.00 

18.  Boardof  Kiifus  E.  Wilcox 65.00 

21.  Board  of  Edward  Lake ©.00 

21.  Special  attendance,  G.F.Morrison ^.20 

23.  Board  of  Joseph  P.  Hutchins 72.00 

23.  Boardof  Harlow  Underbill 30.00 

24.  Boardof  Mary  E.  Webster 65.00 

31.  Boardof  Alexander  Van  Loan 190.00 

Apr.    2.  Board  of  United  States  Soldiers' Home  patients 1,230.71 

6.  Board  of  John  L.  Diggins 45.00 

7.  Board  of  John  A.  Cutter 58.50 

7.  Board  of  Van  Wyck  Weaver 65.00 

7.  Board  of  Alpheus  W.  Weaver 65.00 

7.  Boardof  Francis  M.  Cook 65.00 

9.  Boardof  Frank  P.  Davis 65.00 

12.  Boardof  S.  C.  Borrows 825.00 

14.  Board  of  Walter  H.  Chew 16.44 

23.  Board  of  Marine-Hospital  Service 1, 472. 79 

25.  Board  of  Carrie  Hotchkiss 23.55 

27.  Board  of  Charles  K.  Yancey 91.00 

27.  Incidentals,  George  F.  Morrison 24.65 

27.  Saleof  stock,  etc 435.50 

May    3.  Boardof  Bryan  H.  Hall 130.00 

12.  Boardof  Earl  8.  Stone ^,00 

13.  Boardof  David  G.  Crippin 36.00 

19.  Board  of  Chue-rah-rah-be-kah 182.00 

19.  Boardof  Rrank  White 182.00 

19.  Boardof  Bobtail  Bear 182.00 

19.  Boardof  Jos.  D.  Marshall 182.00 

19.  Board  of  William  R.  Truxton 70.00 

28.  Boardof  S.  C.  Borrows 650.00 

81.  Board  of  Caroline  L«  Hotchkiss 32,27 
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1898.  Cash  received  for — 

May  31.  Sale  of  stock,  etc $182.70 

June   6.  Special  attendance,  Rolliu  Perkins 75. 00 

16.  Board  of  Harlow  Underbill 30.00 

16.  Board  of  Joseph  P.  Hutchins 72.00 

17.  Board  of  Frank  Ralbowski 130.00 

17.  Board  of  Edward  Lake 65.00 

20.  Board  of  Ruftis  E.  Wilcox 65.00 

23.  Board  of  Julia  Daniel ISO.  00 

24.  Board  and  special  attendance,  Edward  Barohell 421. 98 

24.  Board  of  Jas.  H.  Orr 200.00 

30.  Board  of  Maria  Egli-ok 130.00 

30.  Board  of  Van  Wyok  Weaver 65.00 

30.  BoardofAlpheusW.  Weaver 65.00 

30.  Board  of  United  States  Sold iers*  Home  patients 1, 300. 00 

30.  Board  of  A.D.  McCall 65.00 

30.  Saleof  stock,  etc -• 151.85 

30.  Board  of  Francis  M.  Cook 65.00 

30.  Special  attendance,  Geo.  F.  Morrison 24. 93 

30.  Board  ofC.  K.  Yancey 9L00 

30.  Boardof  John  A.  Cutter 58.50 

30.  BoardofL.  H.Stone 154.00 

30.  BoardofL.  H.Stone 91.00 

30.  Boardof  H.  H.  Ketchnm 70.00 

30.  Boardof  J.  L.  Diggins 45.00 

30.  Board  of  Bryan  Hall 65.00 

30.  Board  of  Chn-e-rah-rah-he-kah 91.00 

30.  Boardof  Jos.  D.  Marshall 91.00 

30.  Board  of  F.White 91.00 

30.  Board  of  Bob-tail  Bear 91.00 

30.  Boardof  Marine-Hospital  Service 1,559.00 

30.  Board  ofF.P.  Davis 65.00 

30.  Board  of  SnsanLinkins 260.00 

30.  Special  attendance,  Rollin  Perkins 75. 00 

30.  Sale  of  stock,  etc 93.15 

30.  Board  of  Frank  B.  Hayes 65.00 

30.  Board  ofEarlS.  Stone «. 65.00 

30.  Disallowance .60 

Total 23,174.50 
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MEDICAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

As  the  annnal  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  prepared  in  the 
aatamu,  although  the  financial  year  closes  with  the  30th  of  Jnne,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  bring  the  medical  history  as  near  to  the  time 
of  writing  as  possible,  and  this  record  is  accordingly  brought  down  to 
the  close  of  September,  1898.  The  result  is  we  are  this  year  able  to 
present  some  most  gratifying  statistics  on  the  curability  of  recent 
insanity,  and  to  demonstrate  that  what  has  in  later  years  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  mythical  claim  of  the  early  days  of  insane  hospitals, 
viz.,  the  cure  of  a  large  majority  of  the  recent  cases,  and  been  sneered 
at  as  only  representing  the  personal  equation  of  the  pioneer  superin- 
tendent's mind,  too  sanguine  in  its  expectations,  was  after  all  only  a 
statement  of  the  simple  truth  of  the  eminent  curability  of  acute  insan- 
ity in  cases  uncomplicated  with  organic  brain  disease  and  hereditary 
degeneration. 

The  war  with  Spain  in  April  last  called  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men 
from  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life  into  armed  camps,  changing  their 
whole  mode  of  existence.  These  men  all  underwent  physical  examina- 
tion before  acceptance,  thereby  insuring  the  best  material  for  soldiers. 
In  these  changed  conditions  of  life,  under  hardships,  sickness,  and 
exposure,  the  bodily  health,  and  sometimes  the  mind,  gave  way,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  these  reached  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  as  active  insane  cases.  From  April  25  to  September  30, 1898, 
there  were  admitted  of  these  recent  cases  from  the  Army  and  Navy  47 
men.  Deducting  4,  who  were  found  to  have  been  previously  inmates  of 
insane  hospitals,  there  remained  43  recent  cases.  Of  these  1  died,  16 
have  recovered  and  been  discharged,  10  have  recovered  and  are  only 
awaiting  their  final  statements  to  be  discharged.  Of  the  20  remaining 
under  treatment  only  5  show  no  improvement.  Out  of  the  15  who  have 
improved  in  their  mental  condition,  it  is  reasonable  to  be  hoped  that 
some  will  recover.  But  assuming  that  all  of  these  cases  are  likely  to 
be  permanent,  more  than  62  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  acute 
cases  have  already  made  good  recoveries. 

In  the  Sahara  of  hereditary  degeneration  and  organic  brain  disease 
from  the  outset  that  stretches  so  limitlessly  across  the  vista  of  our 
latter-day  types  of  insanity  this  reversion  to  the  earlier  and  more  cura- 
ble forms  is  most  cheering,  and  the  result  is  a  compensation  even  for 
the  discomfort  and  the  overcrowding  of  the  hospital.  It  is  noticeable 
that  13,  or  nearly  one-third,  of  these  cases  followed  directly  upon  mala- 
rial or  typhoid  fever. 

The  prevailing  type  of  disease  at  St.  Elizabeth  is  still  malarial,  but 
we  note  that  while  the  summer  of  1898  has  been  excessively  hot,  and 
that  heat  almost  continuous,  the  intermittent  attacks  have  been  by  no 
means  as  general  or  persistent  as  in  the  previous  last  three  or  four 
years,  although  there  is  a  marked  increase  with  the  coming  of  cool 
nights.  There  has  been  no  filling  or  special  disturbance  of  the  river 
fiats,  and  this  may  have  had  a  saving  grace.  ^^Quieta  non  movere." 
The  improvement  is  at  best  but  only  relative.  Quinia  is  still  the  sheet 
anchor,  and  the  medical  internes  microscopically  testing  the  blood  of 
the  supposed  immunes  have  been  unable  to  find  anyone  free  from  the 
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malarial  protozoa,  although  the  intermittent  paroxysm  may  be  appar- 
ently wanting.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say  here  that  we  have  during  the 
present  season  availed  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  medical  internes 
temporarily  appointed  to  assist  in  the  clinical  hospital  work.  It  is  an 
assistance  to  the  regular  staff  in  urinary  analysis,  microscopic  exami- 
nations, note  registration,  and  the  minute  study  of  individual  cases, 
while  it  affords  recent  graduates  an  opportunity  to  prosecute  their 
pathological  studies  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  some  general  knowl> 
edge  of  the  different  types  of  mental  disease.  Dr.  George  H.  Schwinn 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Dowliug,  jr.,  are  the  present  internes  and  are  much 
interested  in  the  work. 

The  hydrotherapeutic  work  has  been  continued  and  its  field  consid- 
erably extended,  with  very  encouraging  results.  The  apparatus  in  use 
is  essentially  that  of  Dr.  8.  Bamch.  of  New  York  City,  supplemented 
with  massage,  packs,  and  enforcea  rest,  and  has  been  sufiiciently 
described  in  previous  reports.  With  larger  facilities  we  have  simply 
continued  to  extend  the  range  of  cases  treated,  and  the  success  has 
been  such  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  we  have  only  begun  to  realize  the 
benefit  that  will  result,  even  in  chronic  cases,  from  its  continued  admin- 
istration under  intelligent,  discriminating  supervision.  I  earnestly 
commend  it  to  the  medical  men  who  are  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
need  in  this  direction  and  to  decide  authoritatively  upon  the  merits  of 
the  treatment  proposed. 

As  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  submit  any  pathological  report  at 
this  time,  I  have  requested  Dr.  George  W.  Foster,  who  has  charge  of 
the  hydrotherapeutic  work,  to  prepare  a  more  extended  report  of  indi- 
vidual cases  treated  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  showing  results  as  he 
sees  them  up  to  the  present  time.  The  paretic  cases  mentioned  in  my 
reports  of  1896  and  1897  are  still  followed  in  Dr.  Foster's  summary.  I 
feel  sure  his  whole  report  will  be  read  with  interest.  I  think  his  facts 
bear  out  his  conclusions. 

W.  W.  Godding, 

SuperifUendent, 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

JSeptember  30j  1898. 


REPORT  UPON  THE  RESULTS  OF  HYDROTHERAPY. 

GOVRRKMRNT  HOSPITAL  FOR  TUK  INSANE, 

Washington,  D,  C,  October  /,  189S, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  results  of  treatment  by  hydrotherapy 
since  Au^i^st,  1897,  in  the  department  under  my  charge. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  who  have  received  this  treatment  is  84. 

Since  opening  the  rooms  containing  the  special  apparatus  for  this  work,  May  5, 
1898,  an  average  of  55  daily  treatments  have  been  given,  excluding  Sundays,  when  it 
is  not  in  use. 

Of  the  whole  number  treated  14  are  paretics  and  12  epileptics. 

Patients  in  these  two  classes  will  be  considered  in  detail  later  in  this  report. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  individuals  under  treatment,  2  have  died;  1,  an  old  man, 
sofbe  months  after  transfer  to  another  department :  the  other,  oi*  miliary  tnbercoloeis. 

In  but  20  cases  of  the  entire  number  had  mental  disease  existed  less  than  one  year 
prior  to  beginning  of  treatment^ and  of  these  5  were  more  than  60  years  of  age. 

Of  the  2)5, 7  have  recovered ;  3  are  improving  rapidly,  and  apparently  near  recov- 
ery ;  4  are  much  improved,  and  still  improving ;  3  are  imnroved,  bnt  in  an  early  stage 
of  treatment;  and  4  are  paretics,  and  will  bo  spoken  of  later. 

Of  the  7  recoveries,  3  had  acute  mania;  2  acute  dementia,  oonfusional  type:  1 
acute  melancholia ;  and  1  was  a  morphinist.  One  patient  also  made  a  good  recovery 
from  melancholia  of  eighteen  and  one-half  months  duration  prior  to  beginning  treat- 
ment; having  remained  under  treatment  six  months,  though  reoovej^  at  the  end 
of  four  months. 
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After  dedncting  those  who  are  recovered,  or  dead,  the  acute  cases,  the  paretics  and 
epileptics,  there  remains  a  miscellaneous  class  numbering  35.  These  have  been 
subjected  to  the  treatment  for  its  tonic- revulsive  or  sedative  effects,  either  general 
or  local,  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  individual  case.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  mention  these  in  detail,  and  i  will  merely  mention  a  few  that  may  for  some  reason 
merit  a  special  notice. 

A  case  of  traumatic  myelitis  of  lumbar  spine,  of  eight  years'  duration,  with  severe 
pain  in  back  and  legs,  frequently  extendin^^  to  the  head,  with  much  flushing  of  the 
face,  and  intractable  insomnia,  culminated  m  an  attack  of  confhsional  insanity,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  Motor  and  sensory  functions  were 
much  impaired  in  both  legs,  and  especially  in  the  left.  In  this'  case  the  mental 
symptoms  are  entirely  relieved ;  there  is  very  rarely  any  headache ;  and  the  symp- 
toms, except  the  motor,  are  all  very  much  relieved.  The  methods  employed  in  this 
case  are  the  Scotch  douche ;  a  modification  of  this  by  substituting  the  needle  douche 
at  110  to  115  degrees  for  the  fan  douche  of  the  same  temperature,  and  alternating 
with  the  fan  douche  at  60  degrees ;  and  local  wet  pack  at  70  degrees,  well  covered, 
and  worn  during  the  night. 

In  two  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis  the  pains  have  been  notably  relieved  by  the  Scotch, 
or  the  alternating  douche,  as  they  have  in  two  cases  of  alcoholic  multiple  neuritis, 
chiefly  affecting  the  lower  extremities.  Another  case  of  multiple  neuritis,  in  an 
attendant,  of  general  character  and  of  great  severity,  was  much  benefited  by  wet- 
pack  at  75  to  80  degrees  of  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours'  duration  dally  or  twice  a 
day,  and  made  a  complete  recovery.  Two  cases  of  neurasthenic  melancholia  have 
been  decidedly  beneHtod  by  a  combination  of  tonic  and  sedative  methods;  an  ordi- 
naiy  treatment,  consisting  of  hot-air  bath  (exclusive  of  head)  until  slight  perspira- 
tion; shampoo  with  sprinkler-douche,  beginning  at  80  degrees,  rising  quickly  to  90 
to  95  degrees,  five  to  fifteen  minutes'  duration,  and  ending  with  fan-douche  at  60 
degrees  tt-n  to  twenty  seconds. 

The  greater  number  of  these  35  have  required  treatment  for  the  results  of  mal- 
nutrition having  various  forms  and  causes.  It  is  regretted  that  the  results  in  these 
cases  can  not  be  expressed  in  avoirdupois  or  blood  counts.  An  efifort  will  be  made 
to  do  this  during  the  coming  year,  at  least  in  representative  cases.  In  the  absence 
of  precise  data  of  comparison,  I  will  only  say  that,  while  individuals  have,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  variea  in  the  degree  of  benefit  received,  there  are  none  who  have 
not  shown  Ratifying  results.  The  latter  are  most  commonly  seen  in  improved  color, 
llesh,  and  vigor,  and  in  the  abatement  of  '*  nervous''  symptoms. 

CASES  OF  EPILEPSY. 

Passing  to  the  12  oases  of  epilepsy :  We  have  a  positive  criterion  of  progress  in  the 
jfreNquency  and  violence  of  the  fits.  It  will  be  therefore  mainly  in  reference  to  this 
point  that  results  will  be  given,  though  the  natural  inference  would  be  a  correct  one, 
that  commensurate  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  other  symptoms.  The  following 
cases,  selected  by  no  definite  plan,  are  all  that  have  thus  far  received  treatment. 

Case  1. — T.  F,  S.  K.  Patient  54  years  of  age ;  has  had  fits  twenty-five  years ;  mod- 
erate dementia;  moderate  anaemia  and  emaciation;  imperfect  digestive  functions; 
diarrhcra  or  constipation  quite  frequent.  Hydric  treatment  began  May  3,  1898. 
Total  fits  for  eleven  months,  46;  monthly  average,  4i^;  total  fits  since  May  3,  1898, 
five  months,  4;  monthly  average,  ^;  percentage  of  gain,  80. 

There  is  some  general  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms  noted  at  beginning  of 
treatment,  with  considerable  room  for  improvement  left. 

Case  2, — A.  P.  T.  Patient  17  years  of  age  ;>  has  had  fits  fifteen  years ;  masturbates ; 
much  dementia;  vacant  expression;  cachectic  in  appearance.  Total  fits  for  four 
months  prior  to  treatment,  62.  Hydric  treatment  began  November  12,  1897.  Total 
fits  for  ten  months  since,  130;  monthly  average,  13;  percentage  of  gain,  12.9.  In 
this  case  masturbation  continues,  and  has  been  proved  a  direct  excitant  of  convul- 
sions.   Has  gained  notably  in  weight,  color,  animation,  and  expression. 

Case  ^.— R.  F.  Patient  51  years  of  age;  duration  of  fits,  seven  years;  during  this 
period  has  been  subject  to  successive  fits,  continuing  through  several  days,  attended 
with  maniacal  excitement  and  suicidal  tendencies.  Emaciated :  cachectic.  Previ- 
ous to  hydric  treatment  spent  two-thirds  of  his  time  in  bed,  with  prostration  and 
confusion  and  vertigo  produced  by  epileptic  paroxysms.  Total  fi  ts  u>r  three  months 
(the  extent  of  our  records),  20 ;  average  per  month,  6f ;  total  fits  since  beginning  hydric 
treatment,  September  4, 1897,  thirteen  months,  54;  monthly  average,  4i^;  gain  per 
cent,  37.7. 

Patient's  attacks  are  much  lighter;  has  gained  12  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  not 
confined  to  bed  more  than  one  to  three  days  by  epileptic  seizures  and  their  results. 
His  gain  is  marked  in  all  symptoms. 

Com  4, — J.  J.  C.  Patient  54  years  of  ase;  duration  of  fits,  fourteen  years;  cause, 
intemperance.    Moderate  dementia;  ruddy  color;  body  stout  and  fat. 
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Hydric  treatment  began  March  90, 1898.  Total  number  of  fits  for  six  montha  pre- 
ceding treatment.  33;  monthly  average,  5i;  total  fits  for  six  months  during  treat- 
ment, 19;  monthly  average,  3^;  percentage  of  gain,  39.3.  Intemperance  is  men- 
tioned as  a  cause  on  account  of  its  nnfavorable  indication  in  prognosis. 

Cases. — P.  S.  M.  Patient,  42  years  of  age;  duration  of  fits,  twenty- fonr  yesn. 
Has  had  four  attacks  of  acute  epileptic  mania,  the  last  two  occurring,  respectiyely, 
in  September  and  December,  1897.  The  latter  attacks  more  severe  and  longer  con- 
tinued. There  have  occurred  slight  symptoms  of  unbalanced  mental  action  on  one 
or  two  occasions  since  recovery  mm  the  December,  1897,  attack,  but  the  symptoms 
have  been  transient.  Slight  dementia;  complexion  pale;  expression  somewhat 
harassed  and  anxious.  Body  fairly  well  nouriahed.  For  a  year  before  admission  friends 
state  his  attacks  averaged  three  per  week,  or  thirteen  per  month.  Trtsatment  began 
December  9,  1897.  Total  number  of  fits  in  ten  months,  52;  monthly  average,  5i; 
average  per  cent  of  gain,  60.  There  has  been  a  gain  of  20  pounds  in  weight;  flerii 
is  hard  and  color  bright;  expresnion,  alert  and  cheerful. 

Case  6,—W.  H.  M.  Patient,  55  years  of  age;  duration  of  fits,  thirty-six  yean. 
Form,  thickset;  face,  pale;  expression,  querulous;  much  demented;  cross  and  scold- 
inff  after  fits. 

Hydric  treatment  began  May  3, 1898.  Total  fits  in  five  months  preceding  Iroat- 
ment,  57;  total  fits  in  five  months  during  treatment,  49;  average  monthly  for  former 
period,  llf ;  average  monthly  for  latter  period,  9^ ;  average  per  cent  of  gain,  14 ;  total 
fits  of  the  last  three  months  are  22,  with  an  average  per  month  of  7t.  There  is  a 
marked  general  improvement,  mental  and  physical,  in  this  case. 

Ciue  7. — W.  W.  Patient,  61  years  of  age;  duration  of  epilepsy,  thirteen  years; 
confined  to  bed;  great  enfeeblement  of  mind  and  body;  thin,  anemic;  memory 
almost  totally  lost;  perceptions  and  reasoning  faculties  lost  in  a  corresponding 
degree. 

Hydric  treatment  began  May  3, 1898.  Total  number  of  fits  in  four  months  preceding 
treatment,  6;  monthly  average,  1^.  Total  number  of  fits  in  five  months  daring 
treatment,  3;  monthlv  average,  three-fifths.    Average  gain  per  cent,  60. 

This  patient  gained  25  pounds  (estimated)  in  weight;  became  well  and  active  as 
is  usual  for  men  of  his  age,  both  in  body  and  mind.  Returned  to  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Leavenworth.    During  the  last  three  months  of  his  treatment  he  had  but  one  fit 

Case  8. — C.  M.  Patient,  10  years  of  age ;  duration  of  epilepsy,  five  years ;  physical 
condition,  good;  perceptive  and  comparative  faculties  and  memory  impaired;  unable 
to  learn  to  read.  Total  fits  four  and  one-half  months  previoas  to  beginning  of  hydrie 
treatment,  January  11, 1898, 55;  monthly  average,  12f .  Total  fits  eight  and  one-half 
months  during  treatment,  64;  monthly  average,  7i^.  Average  gain  per  cent,  38.4. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  in  severity,  as  well  as  number  of  fits. 

Case  9,— J.  M.  Patient  54  years  of  age;  duration  of  fits,  nineteen  years;  spare 
figure,  thin  in  flesh  and  feeble  in  general  health:  has  been  intemperate,  and  intem- 
perance is  the  assigned  cause  of  his  epilepsy.  Has  been  very  irritable  and  quarrel- 
some as  the  result  of  fits,  and  for  this  reason  sent  to  the  hospital  from  the  SoldierB* 
Home,  but  this  disposition  has  not  been  manifest  of  late.    Is  inclined  to  melancholy. 

Hydric  treatment  began  May  3,  18^.  Number  of  fits  for  six  months  preceding 
treatment,  33;  number  of  fits  for  three  months  during  treatment,  16;  average  num- 
ber per  month  before  treatment,  5|;  average  number  per  month  during  treatment, 
5i ;  percentage  of  gain,  3.3.  Thegain  in  general  health  and  spirits  has  Men  distinct, 
and  he  has  returned  to  Soldiers'  Home. 

Case  lO.^J.  T.  S.  Patient  53  years  of  age;  duration  of  fits,  fifteen  years;  cause, 
traumatism  of  skull,  which  first  produced  nervous  excitability.  Had  as  an  aura 
vertigo  and  mental  confusion.  During  last  two  or  three  years  has  had  seizures  only 
at  night.  Vertigo  and  confusional  .insanity  have  resulted  from  attacks  recoitly. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  record  these  attacks  had  resulted  in  extreme  prostration  of 
mind  and  body.  Memory  was  practically  abolished;  speech  was  slow  and  hesitat- 
ing; perceptive  and  comparative  faculties  correspondingly  weakened ;  and  he  was 
confined  to  bed,  being  unable  to  walk  unassisted.  He  was  very  thin,  with  general 
atrophy  of  muscles  and  weakness  of  heart.  Treatment  began  April  4, 1898.  In  three 
months  preceding  treatment  he  had  22  fits;  monthly  average,  7^.  In  three  months 
during  treatment  he  had  10  fits;  monthly  avevage,  3^;  gain  per  cent.  54^.  His 
general  improvement  was  very  marked  in  every  way.  He  gained  notaoly  in  fiesh, 
strength,  color,  and  animation,  and  had  practically  regained  his  normal  mental  tone 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  his  friends. 
A  letter  from  a  Home  official  intimates  that  his  health  has  again  become  impaired. 

Case  12.— Q.  S.  Patient  37  years  of  age ;  duration  of  fits,  thirteen  years.  He  is 
deinented.  irrational,  and  violent ;  silent  and  seeks  solitude.  Is  anaemic  and  thin  in 
flesn,  witn  nervous,  intense  manner.  Number  of  fits  in  three  months  preceding 
treatment,  which  began  September  13, 1897,  60;  monthly  average,  20.  Total  fits  in 
thirteen  months  during  treatment,  165;  monthly  average,  12.6;  average  monthly 
gain  per  cent,  37. 
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There  has  been  an  equal  or  greater  proportional  gain  in  all  mental  and  physical 
symptomB. 

Case  if .— E.  S.  Patient  37  years  of  age ;  duration  of  epilepsy,  twenty  years.  Con- 
valsions  in  general  very  severe,  with  occasional  petit-mal  seizures,  of  which  an 
accurate  record  was  not  made  during  first  eieht  months  of  this  record.  Dementia 
marked,  but  not  excessiye;  occasional  visual  hallucinations;  flatulent  dyspepsia, 
with  enlarged  liver  and  prominent  abdomen ;  sleep  disturbed  and  insufiQcient;  poorly 
nourished ;  manner  dull  and  languid.  Treatment  began  October  12, 1896.  During 
eight  mouths  preceding  treatment  he  had  d5  fits;  monthly  average,  11.9;  during 
twenty -three  months  of  treatment  whole  number  of  fits  were  295,  including  aU 
slight  seizures;  monthly  average,  12.8;  average  loss  per  cent,  7.5. 

There  has  been  a  marked  gain  in  all  respects,  nojrwithstanding  the  apparent  increase 
in  number  of  fits.  General  health,  flesh,  color,  sleep,  and  mental  tone  are  all  mark- 
edlv  improved.  The  attacks  of  grand-mal  are  much  diminished  in  frequency  and 
violence:  it  can  not  be  accurately  stated  how  much,  on  account  of  imperfection  of 
record,  .lie  attacks  of  petit-mal  are  too  slight  to  be  noticed  bj  any  but  the  patient 
himself,  are  not  attended  by  loss  of  consciousness,  but  are  described  by  him  as  a  brief 
« smothering  sensation,"  and  probably  should  be  classed  as  a  mere  aura,  not  followed 
by  seizure. 

Tabular  iiaUmeni  of  the  results  of  treatment  in  IB  oases  of  epilepsy  by  hydrio  methods. 
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Improvement,  especially  mentally. 

G^eneral  gain. 

Marked  sain  in  all  respects. 

Improvea  mental  tone. 

Marked  improvement  in  every  way. 

Marked  ffam  mentally  and  physically. 

Great  physical  gain  and  complete  mental  re- 
covery. 

Less  severity  of  fits. 

Some  mental  and  phsrsical  improvement. 

Mental  recovery;  physical  gain. 

General  improvement. 

Apparent  loss  of  7.5  per  cent;  general  gain  has 
been  notable. 


The  average  gain  in  the  eleven  cases  in  which  the  record  is  accurate  is  39.8  per 
cent;  the  average  duration  of  treatment,  7.4  months.  In  two  of  these  cases, 
namely,  cases  4  and  6,  bromides  had  been  administered  for  manj^  months,  and  were 
not  discontinued  on  beginning  present  treatment.  The  condition  under  bromides 
alone  is  contrasted  with  that  under  bromides  with  hydrotherapy  added. 

In  none  of  the  other  cases  have  any  disturbing  elements  capable  of  affecting 
results  been  introduced. 

It  is  gratifying,  upon  lookiujif  up,  so  far  as  time  would  admit,  what  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  of  epilepsy,  to  find  such  close  corrobora- 
tion of  results  which  have  been  obtained  here. 

Floury,  in  his  classic  work,  "  Traits  th^rapeutique  et  critique  dTiydroth^rapie," 
Paris,  1875,  states  the  results  of  a  eonsideraole  exx>erlence  as  follows:  ''We  have 
not  cured,''  he  sajs,  **  the  long  standing  severe  epilepsies  appearing  to  depend  upon 
organic  brain  lesion,  attended  by  profound  modifications  of  sensibility  and  motility; 
but  almost  constantly  in  these  desperate  cases  we  have  rendered  the  seizures  less 
fi-equent  and  less  severe.  •  «  •  w^e  believe,  however,  that  we  have  cured 
some  epilepsies  developed  in  youths  or  adults  under  the  accidental  influence  of  path- 
ogenic causes  more  or  less  probable— errors  of  diet,  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
excessive  coitus  or  onanism,  intense  emotion,  etc.  We  do  not  affirm  this  (cure), 
because  in  oases  of  this  kind  the  attacks  ordinarily  occur  in  the  beginning,  and  often 
for  several  years,  only  at  long  intervals ;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  hold  these 
patients  under  observation  for  a  sufficiently  loni^  time  to  acquire  absolute  cer- 
tainty.'' In  conclusion  he  makes  the  following  dennite  important  statement:  ''Of 
all  methods  of  treatment  for  epilepsy  now  &own,  hydrotherapy  offers  the  most 
numerous  and  surest  chances  for  success." 

The  statement  of  all  the  authors  consulted  agree  with  these  conclusions  of  Flenry. 
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Weiss,  Dayaly  and  Delmas  report  cares.  Becqnirel,  Frank,  Rosenthal,  Marcet, 
Nothnagel,  and  Bottey,  aJl  commend  the  treatment  in  terms  similar  to  thoee  qnoted 
above. 

P.  Bricon,  in  his  doctor's  thesis  npon  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  pTes  the  details 
of  a  systematic  employment  of  this  treatment  at  the  Bicetre,  1876-1^1,  in  the  senrioe 
of  M.  Boomeville.  An  examination  of  the  cases  show  that  the  treatment  was 
nsually  continued  for  abont  two  months  without  cessation;  sometimes  it  was 
repeated;  and  in  one  case  extended  over  five  months.. 

Of  46  cases  detailed,  34  showed  improvement.  In  17  of  the  latter  there  was  no 
other  treatment;  and  in  10  of  these  the  improvement  was  very  marked. 

Our  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  long  standing  cases,  improvement 
is  less  marked  in  the  first  two  or  three  months  than  it  is  later.  After  a  certain  gain 
is  made  improvement  becomes  more  rapid.  It  therefore  seems  quite  probable  that 
the  average  treatment  at  the  Bicetre  was  too  short  for  the  best  results. 

Another  important  advantage  from  the  use  of  hydrotherapy  in  epilepsy  is  men- 
tioned by  botn  Fleury  and  Bottev,  namely,  in  admitting  of  the  oae  of  bromides  in 
lar^  doses,  with  an  important  lessening  of  its  ill  effecta,  physical  and  mentaL 
This  is  accomplished  in  two  ways :  By  facilitating  and  regulating  the  absorption  of 
the  drug  it  permits  as  to  obtain  the  same  effects  from  somewhat  smaller  doeee;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  by  its  stimulating  and  tonic  efiecta  upon  the  organism,  as  well 
as  by  its  favorable  action  upon  the  elimination  of  the  bromide  salt,  it  inoonteetably 
increases  tolerance  of  the  drug,  and  combats  its  ill  effects. 

OF  GENERAL  PARALYSIS. 

The  following  cases  have  been  brought  under  treatment  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  report : 

Ca9e  l.—W,  K,,  Jr.  Duration  before  treatment,  seven  years;  rapid  progress  dar- 
ing year  preceding  treatment:  maniacal  excitement  and  apoplectic  seizures  char- 
acterizing the  progress;  bedriaden^third  stage  of  disease  well  established. 

Treatment  began  November  26,  1897.  Present  condition  almost  complete  restora- 
tion of  normal  physical  condition.  Physical  symptoms  are  nervous  manner  and 
slight  paretic  speech,  characteristic  when  excited.  Mentally  there  is  some  demen- 
tia; moderate  emotional  weakness.  He  employs  his  time  constantly  in  sketching  in 
pencil  and  oils,  attends  church  outside,  and  sings  in  the  choir,  visits  the  city  unat- 
tended to  dispose  of  his  pictures,  etc.  Has  suffered  from  malarial  paroxysms,  with 
temporary  aggravation  of  nervous  symptoms  mentioned  above. 

Case  S.—J,  E.  T.  Disease  had  continued  about  one  year  before  treatment.  One 
apoplectic  seizure  had  occurred.  Paretic  weakness  was  marked ;  assistance  required 
to  stand;  mind,  lethargic;  attention  aroused  with  difficulty;  bowels  and  bladder 
evacuated  unconsciously;  specific  history  probable,  but  not  definitely  established; 
no  active  delusions;  inequality  of  pupils  at  times:  marked  reduction  of  flesh,  and 
muscular  atrophy.  Present  condition:  Has  ^ainea  30  pounds  (estimated) ;  is  about 
the  ward  and  grounds  on  parole,  walks  steadily,  and  has  almost  complete  control  of 
bladder  and  rectum. 

Mentally  he  shows  moderate  dementia,  and  is  rather  slow  in  mental  action;  reads 
papers  and  magazines  with  some  apparent  appreciation ;  converses  rationally  and 
shows  fair  judgment  upon  ordinary  affairs,  though  somewhat  slow  in  expressing 
himself.    Treatment  began  March  3, 1898. 

Case  3. — N.  L.  R.  Duration  before  treatment,  two  years.  Motor  impairment  of 
speech  noted  a  year  or  more  before  mental  failure  was  recognized  by  friends.  Tre- 
mors, paretic  weakness,  inequality  of  pupils,  and  almost  total  motor  aphasia,  with 
shifting  delusions  of  grandeur,  and  emotional  disturbances  characterized  the  case  on 
ailmissiou.  The  disease  was  rapidly  progressive.  Specific  history.  Treatment  was 
begun  October  6,  1897. 

The  result  of  treatment  was  to  arrest  progress,  and  hold  the  case  abont  stationary 
for  nine  months,  with  recovery  from  delusions  and  some  fluctuations  in  various  symp- 
toms. In  the  last  two  and  one-half  months  he  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  malaria, 
with  direct  and  immediate  bad  results  upon  brain  disorder,  resulting  in  an  attack 
resembling  apoplexy,  but  without  loss  of  consciousness  or  actual  paralysis,  but  with 
marked  increase  of  paretic  weakness.    He  is  now  again  improving  slowly. 

Case  4, — W.  C.  S.  Duration  before  treatment,  two  and  a  naif  years;  characterized 
by  excitement,  emotionality,  impulsive  violence,  unequal  pupils,  and  characteristic 
delusions  of  grandeur.  Has  led  a  very  fast  life.  Disease  near  the  dividing  line  of 
second  and  third  stages ;  paretic  weakness  and  atrophy  of  tissues  moderate ;  mind 
incoherent. 

Treatment  began  September  30,  1897.  Present  condition,  improved  mentally  and 
physicallv;  has  notably  gained  in  flesh,  strength,  color,  and  expression.  Is  lees 
emotional;  somewhat  less  delusional;  some  gain  in  coherency.    Is  decidedly  more 
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amenable  to  law  and  order,  and  is  much  more  comfortable.  Tbere  have  been  exacer- 
bations in  this  case  coincident  with  malarial  attacks. 

Case  5, — T.  H.  A.  Duration  of  disease  previons  to  treatment,  six  months.  Char- 
acteristic delusions  of  grandeur,  tremors  and  pnpil  symptoms ;  emotional ;  destruc- 
tive; noisy;  untidy;  well  nourished. 

Treatment  began  Sej>tember  23, 1897.  The  result  in  the  first  six  months  was  a 
notable  improvement  m  most  respects.  He  became  orderly,  fairly  neat,  free  from 
violence  and  excessive  emotionality,  helpful  about  ward  work,  and  ei^oyed  a  parole 
of  the  grounds.  His  mind  became  coherent,  but  delusions  of  grandeur  remained; 
and,  as  he  became  otherwise  more  normal,  he  grew  more  fond  of  expressing  these 
delusions  iu  an  exuberant  flow  of  language.  He  made  himself  very  entertain- 
ing to  visitors,  with  such  evident  enjoyment  of  his  own  power  of  entertaining 
that  it  became  extremely  difficult  to  tell  how  much  sprang  nrom  delusions  and  how 
much  from  conscious  exercise  of  the  imagination.  At  the  end  of  eight  months  he 
ceased  to  express  these  delusions,  and  seemed  to  be  progressing  steadily  toward 
recovery.  His  mental  condition  closely  resembled  that  of  the  earliest  stage  of 
senility,  when  the  first  failure  of  acuteness  becomes  noticeable  to  intimate  associates, 
and  was  associated  with  a  slightly  garrulous  tendency.  Physically,  he  showed 
absolutely  no  symptoms  of  brain  disorder,  being  stout  and  rudd^,  without  tremors 
or  any  coordiuative  failure.  Then  ensued  malarial  attacks,  distinctly  intermittent 
at  first;  afterwards  the  toxsemia  announced  it^lf  by  slight  daily  rise  of  temperature 
in  the  afternoon.  The  mental  toue  became  progressively  impaired,  as  did  the 
physical  condition ;  the  culmination  being  reached,  five  days  prior  to  present  writ- 
ing, in  a  succession  of  general  epileptiform  seizures,  followed  by  temporary  aphasia. 

CMC  6. — W.  J.  W.  Duration  before  treatment,  three  years.  This  case  has  been 
characterized  in  its  early  history  by  headache,  vertigo,  and  progressive  dementia 
and  paresis.  His  symptoms,  prior  to  admission,  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral 
tumor— incorrectly ,  as  it  would  now  seem.    He  has  no  headache  or  any  form  of  mono- 

Elegia,  and  no  distinct  symptoms  of  tumor  since  he  has  been  a  patient  here ;  while 
e  lias  tremors,  ataxic  symptoms,  pupillary  inequality,  the  most  characteristic 
delusions  of  grandeur,  characteristic  speech,  and  all  the  symptoms  which  form  the 
tout  ensemble  of  typical  paresis. 

Treatment  began  April  16, 1898.  There  was  marked  improvement  in  physical  and 
moderate  improvement  in  mental  symptoms  until  the  appearance  of  malarial  attacks. 
The  latter  have  been  repeated,  with  strong  tendency  to  assume  chronic  form.  In 
the  intervals  of  freedom  he  promptly  gains,  to  lose  ground  again  upon  recurrence  of 
fever.    At  present  he  remains  slightly  improved. 

Ca9e  7. — W.  T.  Duration  before  treatment,  ten  months.  This  case  is  oharactor- 
ized  by  great  excitement  and  restless,  noisy  activity.  He  had  been  under  treatment 
at  another  hospital;  and  Arionds  stated,  on  his  admission,  that  the  prognosis  there 
given  contemplated  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  an  early  fatal  termination  by  exhaus- 
tion. It  seemed  to  us  that  there  might  be  ground  for  such  an  opinion,  unless  rest 
and  sleep  could  be  secured,  waste  checked,  and  nutrition  improved. 

May  16,  1898,  he  was  placed  under  treatment  by  restraint  in  bed,  full  feeding, 
massage,  cold  wet-paek,  etc.  Increased  sleep  has  been  secured,  appetite  developed, 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  checked.  There  is  a  little  gain  in  self-control 
and  in  muscular  coordination.  I  think  we  should  be  justified  in  saying  that  advance 
of  disease  has  been  checked,  and  a  stationary  condition  maintained.  Has  gained  9 
pounds  in  last  three  weeks. 

Cases, — F.  M.  Duration  before  treatment,  eight  months ;  specific  history  nine  years 
back;  condition  thin,  feeble,  ataxic;  sight  lost  in  right  eye,  and  much  impaired  in 
left,  through  atrophic  changes;  convergent  strabismus  of  right  eye,  more  marked  at 
times.  Mental  condition  characteristic  of  early  stages — extravagantly  buoyant, 
self-confident,  full  of  great  plans,  while  utterly  regardless  of  lack  of  means  to  carry 
them  out.  Impulsive,  emotional,  subject  to  violent  outbreaks.  He  had  experienced 
skillful  treatment  before  admission,  including  iodides,  which  were  not  well  tolerated. 
Treatment  began  February  16, 1898. 

Rest  in  bed,  overfeeding,  and  massage,  as  well  as  hydrotherapy,  were  used.  His 
mind  now  seems  normal.  He  has  improved  physically  in  every  way — weight,  color, 
strength,  coordination.  His  manner  is  quiet  and  self-contained.  Oculist  states  arrest 
of  retinal  degeneration.  Condition  seemed  jeopardize<l  at  one  time  by  malaria,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  crisis  is  past. 

Case  9. — W.  M.  This  case  is  yet  in  the  earliest  stage.  Treatment  began  Septem- 
ber 3, 1898.  While  the  case  already,  after  tweuty-tive  days,  shows  distinct  improve- 
ment, it  would  be  premature  to  make  any  special  account  of  this,  or  even  speculate 
regarding  its  permanence.  The  case  is  only  mentioned  1o  bring  it  into  line  for  sub- 
sequent report. 

Case  10, — P.  H.  This  case  is  recent.  Treatment  began  August  24,  1898.  Patient 
is  in  an  acute  maniacal  state,  with  shifting  delusions  of  grandeur;  unequal  pupils; 
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intense  emotional  state,  eto.,  and  specific  history.  It  is  probably  a  case  of  paiMis, 
bnt  it  is  too  early  to  report  resnlte  of  treatment,  other  than  immediate  calmatiTe 
efiects.    Like  the  preceding  case,  this  will  be  a  subject  of  future  report. 

Case  11.— (^,  M.  General  paralysis ;  duration  at  beginning  of  treatment,  fire  yesn; 
specific  history.  At  beginning  of  treatment  was  confined  to  bed  by  reason  of  paretie 
weakness  and  lose  of  coordination;  tremors  and  jerking  movements  marked;  very 
''nervous;"  could  not  move  from  bed  to  chair  beside  it  without  assistance;  untidy; 
motor  aphasia  nearly  absolute;  atrophy  of  tissues  very  marked.  A  most  anpromia- 
ing  case  for  treatment  to  all  appearance. 

Treatment  began  August  26,  1897,  with  cold  wet-pack,  cold  douche,  and  massage. 
At  present  time  ne  is  strong,  steady,  and  confident  in  his  movements,  ruddy  in  color, 
has  gained  many  nounds  in  weight,  speaks  without  tremor,  and  is  very  useful  as  a 
ward  assistant.  The  delusions  of  |[^ndeur,  which  marked  his  disease  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  express  them,  are  absent.  It  is  a  marked  instance  of  restoration  of 
motor  neurons,  which  appeared  hopelessly  degenerate. 

Case  IS. — W.  T.  N.  Duration  of  disease  beiore  treatment,  seven  years.  This  ease 
was  well  advanced  in  third  stage  of  paresis,  he  having  been  confined  to  bed  for  four 
years. 

Treatment  was  undertaken  in  this  case,  and  the  two  following,  that  all  might  he 
included  in  the  experiment,  without  anticipating  any  marked  results.  Treatment 
began  August  27, 1897.    The  result  has  been  slight  gain  In  seneral  condition. 

Caee  IS,  E.  H.  M.,  and  Ca$e  14,  F.  E.— These  are  cases  of  advanced  disease,  with 
vesical  and  renal  complications.  Treatment  began  May  31,  1898,  and  condition 
remains  practically  unchanged. 

Tabular  statement  of  ike  preceding  oases. 


Kame. 


Dnration 

of  disease 

prior  to 

treatment. 


Duration 

of 
treatment. 


Resnlt  of  treat- 
ment. 


Present 
statue. 


Kenuu'lcs. 


W.K.,jr 

J.fi.T.., 
N.L.K.. 

W.C.8.. 
T.H.A.. 

W.J.W 
W.T... 

F.M.... 

W.M... 

P.H.... 
G.M.... 

W.T.N 

K.H.M.. 

F.B.... 


Tyefov.. 

lyear... 
2  years. 


2i  years... 
6  months.. 


10  months. 


7  months. . 
11  months. 


lyear... 
....do.. 


3  years.... 
10  months. 


8  months.. 
2  months.. 


Smooths. 
4  months. 


7  months. 

8  weeks.. 


1  month... 
5  years... 

7  years... 
2|  years... 
2year8... 


....do. 
lyear.. 


....do... 
3  months. 
....do... 


Arrest  of  disease . 


....do.. 
Failure. 


Inhoepital. 


.do. 
.do. 


Improvement 

Improvement    fol- 
lowed by  failure, 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Bemaina  same do 


Arrest  of  disease . 
Improved 


Kot  decisive 

Marked    improve 
ment. 

Slight  improve- 

ment 
Remains  same . 


.do. 


.do. 

-do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Moderate  dementia  and 

emotionality  remain. 
Slow  mental  action. 
Affgravatod  by  malarial 
toxemia. 
Bo. 
Do. 

Do. 

Bapkl  proffreM  arrested; 
has  gained  9  ponnda  tai 
three  weeka. 

Progress  retarded  by  ma- 
laria. 

Too  early  for  deoisiTe  re- 
sults. 
Do. 

Arrest  of  disease  up  to 
present  time:  steady 
gain :  uaeftil  on  ward. 

More  than  maintains  ooodi- 
tion  of  4»ie  year  ago. 

Vesical  and  renal  oom^ica- 
tions. 
Do. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  subsequent  progress  of  oases  of  paresis  tabu- 
lated in  report  of  1897 : 


Name. 

Duration 
before 
treat- 
ment. 

Result  of 
treatment. 

Present 
status. 

Bemarks. 

Further  histo^  to  September, 

J.P.G 

A.S.MCN... 
J.K.M 

Over    1 

year. 
2  years.. 

2i  years. 

No  improve- 
ment. 

Some  im- 
provement. 

Marked  im- 
provement. 

In  hospital . 

do 

do 

6  months'  treat- 
ment. 

Third  stage  of 
paresis. 

Treatment  con- 
tinued. 

Condition  about  same ;  has  im- 
proved in  last  six  months. 

Has  suffered  from  malaria,  but 
about  holds  his  own. 

Slight  improvement,  notwith- 
standing attacked  by  ma- 
laria 

Failure  arrested;  practically 
same  as  last  year. 

Kemains  much  improved. 

Remains  well  after  more  than 
three  years 

Malarial  paroxysms  recurrent, 
and  assuming  chronic  form, 
have  caused  renewal  of  men- 
tal diseaae  since  January, 
1898,  with  gradual  failure  of 
memory  and  comparative 
faculty.  No  delusions.  Full 
doses  of  quinine  cause  tem- 
porary hallucinations  and 
delusions.  Is  now  again 
improving. 

p.D 

Over    2 

years. 

do  ... 

do 

do 

Failing,    Aug., 

1897. 
Con  tin  ued  treat- 

B.M  

do 

do 

J.B.McD.... 
P.B.M.a.... 

1|  years. 
2  montbs 

Complete 

arrest. 
do 

Discharged 
In  hospital . 

ment. 
Plays  in  orches- 
tra. 

a  An  apoplectic  seizure,  with  left  hemiplegia,  coincident  with  malarial  attack,  has  just  occurred  at 
time  of  finishing  this  report. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that,  of  the  oases  detailed,  malarial  complications 
have  occurred  in  6,  namely,  cases  1,  3, 5, 6, 7,  and  8,  with  immediate  and  serious  conse- 
quences. In  9  other  cases,  making  15  out  of  20  cases  now  under  treatment,  malaria 
has  entered  as  an  element,  more  or  less  seriously  modifying  the  progress  of  the  case. 
It  should  be  stated  parenthetically  that  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  diagnosis 
of  malarial  complications,  blood  examinations  demonstrating  the  presence  of  malarial 
parasites  in  each  case. 

Such  association  of  malarial  infection  with  paresis,  and  with  other  forms  of 
organic  brain  disease,  is  of  great  practical  interest,  in  both  its  etiological  and 
pathological  aspects. 

While  it  can  not  well  be  ignored  in  the  discussion  of  these  cases,  I  shall  but  briefly 
refer  to  one  or  two  practical  points : 

First,  the  occurrence  of  the  infection  in  so  lar^e  a  proportion  of  these  oases  *  may 
well  suggest  a  predisposition  to  it  in  paresis,  owing  to  diminished  power  of  resist- 
ance in  the  organism ;  which  would  accord  with  the  well-known  effects  of  cerebral 
disease  upon  the  nutritive  functions. 

Second,  the  action  of  the  malarial  toxines  appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated  in 
many  cases  of  organic  brain  disease.  Among  our  patients  of  this  class  the  pernicious 
cerebral  form  of  disease  occurs  with  a  frequency  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  occur- 
rence among  the  sane  in  this  locality;  at  least  it  is  attended  by  the  usual  symptoms 
of  coma  and  quick  fatality,  attended  by  venous  engorgement  aud  oedema  of  the 
entire  brain  tissue. 

Without  discussing  the  comparative  agency  of  toxines  or  emboli  of  parasites,  the 
frequency  of  these  cases  in  our  population  seems  to  clearly  indicate  that  organic 
brain  disease  predisposes  to  this  pernicious  malarial  type. 

In  paresis  we  have,  as  prominent  pathological  features  (concomitant  with  cell 
degeneration)  degenerating  vessels,  proliferating  nuclei  engorging  the  perivascular 
ana  pericellular  lymph  spaces^  and  venous  engorgement.  Thus  certain  prominent 
pathological  changes  are  practically  identical  in  the  two  forms  of  disease,  and  their 
concurrence  might  naturally  be  expected  to  exaggerate  the  destructive  changes  which 
are  common  to  both.  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  seems  to  take  place,  whether 
their  action  is  paroxysmal  or  ^adnal. 

Notwithstanding  this  complication,  a  summary  of  the  cases  just  described  shows 
some  positive  results : 

Out  of  21  cases  reported  the  disease  has  been  completely  arrested,  for  the  time  at 
least,  in  6.    One  of  these,  J.  B.  McD.,  has  now  remained  well  for  over  three  years; 

*Our  records  show  the  occurrence  of  malarial  disease  in  about  40  per  cent  of  our 
general  population. 
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one,  R.  M.,  for  more  than  two  years;  two,  W.  K.,  Jr.,  and  6.  M.,  liaye  steadily  guned 
for  ten  months  and  one  year,  respectively,  and  have  been  firee  m>m  all  mental  mani- 
festations of  the  disease  for  at  least  six  months. 

F.  M.  has  improved  steadily,  except  when  snffering  firom  malaria,  for  seven  months; 
the  last  fonr  mouths  remaining  free  from  any  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

J.E.T.has  steadily  improved  for  seven  months,  and  is  still  gaining  in  mental 
tone.    Three  only  are  in  worse  condition  than  at  befi[inning  of  treatment. 

P.  B.  M.,  reported  a  year  ago  among  the  arrests,  solfered  a  return  through  malarial 
poisoning.  Two  others  are  decidedly  improved  after  one  and  two  years'  treatment 
Nine  having  undergone  improvements  and  losses  by  turn,  remain  about  as  they  were 
a  year  a^o,  or,  at  l:^ginning  of  treatment,  when  tms  has  continued  less  than  a  year. 

Considered  ftom  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  actual  tendency  of  each  case, 
five  only  are  showing  the  characteristio  progress  of  the  disease,  all  of  whom  have 
snffered  ftrom  malana,  four  of  them  still  showing  the  active  manifestations  of 
malarial  disease. 

If  this  test  were  applied  to  any  point  of  time  during  the  past  winter  and  early 
summer,  when  malaria  least  prevails,  not  more  than  three  cases  would  be  found  pur- 
suing the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease ;  nor  would  any  case  be  found  not  included 
in  the  five  mentioned  as  showing  downward  progress  at  the  present  time. 

Is  it  likely  that  such  a  showing  could  be  made  in  any  21  untreatc»d  cases,  taken  at 
all  stages  of  the  disease  f  Under  like  circumstances,  can  six  arrests  at  one  time, 
with  a  duration  extending  from  fonr  months  to  three  years,  be  shown  f  If  not,  some 
value  must  be  conceded  to  this  treatment. 

It  should  be  fully  uuderstood  that  reliance  is  not  placed  upon  hydrotherapy  alone 
in  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  On  the  contrary,  every  available  means  that  holds 
out  the  promise  of  benefit  to  the  individual  case  is  strenuously  employed.  It  is  only 
claimed  for  hydrotherapy  that  it  is  the  chief  remedy ;  that  in  some  form  it  is  appli- 
cable and  of  benefit  to  all,  and  that  without  its  aid  the  other  measures  employed 
could  not  have  produced  equally  favorable  results. 

We  should  also  have  in  mind  some  standard  for  gauging  results,  which  will  vary 
with  different  cases  depending  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease,  ana  especially  upon 
the  time  during  which  degenerative  changes  have  progressed. 

If  we  could  examine  the  brain  of  any  paretic  in  whom  the  disease  had  existed, 
say  from  three  to  five  years,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  marked  sclerotic  and  atro- 
phic changes,  the  attendants  upon  cell  degeneration.  If  the  disease  should  be  per- 
manently arrested  in  any  such  case,  there  must  remain  more  or  less  permanent  lose 
of  cerebral  function ;  that  is,  there  will  be  more  or  less  secondary  dementia,  whi4A 
will  be  permanent;  as  is  true  of  any  form  of  chronic  insanity  which  has  been,  as  we 
say,  "cured." 

In  the  case  of  J.  B.  McD.,  with  a  duration  of  one  and  one-half  years,  the  perma- 
nent loss  is  scarcely  appreciable.  In  that  of  W,  K.,  jr.,  of  seven  years'  duration, 
the  limit  of  improvement  has  probably  been  nearly  reached.  In  G.  M.,  five  yeair 
duration,  improvement  has  already  exceeded  what  one  would  expect,  and  still  it 
slowly  continues.  In  F.  M.  the  period  of  disease  was  short,  and  but  little  residual 
impairment  is  now  noticeable. 

If  either  or  all  these  arrests  should  prove  to  be  permanent,  and  the  term  ''oured* 
applied  to  it,  the  term  would  evidently  have  a  somewhat  different  value  in  each  caa^i 
Whatever  the  term  used,  it  can  only  mean  arrest,  with  regeneration  of  such  neuroot 
as  have  not  reached  the  point  of  hopeless  degeneration. 

In  addition  to  the  cell  degeneration  there  remain  also  vascular  changes  which  an 
permanent,  and,  according  to  their  degree,  a  source  of  danger  in  arrested  case^ 
should  conditions  arise  involving  either  toxic  or  congestive  strain. 

In  describing  these  cases  of  epilepsy  and  paresis  I  have  avoided  minuteaess  ^ 
detail,  lest  it  should  become  too  tedious.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  salient  pointo 
have  been  stated  to  subserve  the  desired  purpose  of  comparison,  in  order  to  estimaii 
the  results  of  treatment. 

Very  respectfully,  Q.  W.  Foster, 

A89i9tant  PJ^vncM, 

Dr.  W.  W.  Godding, 

Superintendent. 
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EEPORT 

OF  THE 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL. 


Office  of  the  Abohiteot  of  the 

United  States  Capitol, 

Washington,  B.  C,  July  i,  1898. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowing  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  various  works  under  the  control  of  this  office,  together  with  a 
statement  of  expenditures  by  your  Department  for  the  same,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898: 

THE  CAPITOL. 

The  crypt  in  the  central  portion  of  the  building  has  been  restored  to 
its  original  condition,  as  provided  for  in  the  deficiency  bill  approved 
July  19, 1897,  by  taking  out  the  walls  forming  rooms,  erected  therein 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Library  of  Gongress.  This  work  involved 
repairs  to  the  side  walls  and  ceilings  and  painting  and  lighting  for  the 
same. 

The  renovation,  painting,  and  decoration  of  corridors  has  been  con- 
tinned  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Following  the  plan  adopted  and 
mentioned  in  my  last  report,  this  work  has  been  done  in  light  and 
pleasing  tints.  The  principal  corridors  at  the  north  of  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  those  around  the  Senate  Chamber  have  been  paint^ 
and  decorated.  This  work  includes  the  connecting  corridors  between 
the  old  and  new  portions  of  the  building  in  each  wing. 

To  decorate  these  c(H*ridors  required  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
ceilings,  which  have  much  ornamentation  in  plaster,  relieving  them  of 
the  old  fresco  coatings  and  treating  them  to  receive  the  new  tints.  The 
restoration  of  a  condition  suitable  to  receive  the  new  work  has  been 
somewhat  troublesome  on  account  of  frequent  repairs  in  the  past  and 
conditions  incident  to  long  service.  Their  present  state  has  justified 
the  expenditures  made,  and  while  their  treatment  in  colors  is  of  a  sim- 
ple character,  the  effects  are  pleasing.  This  work  involved  the  erection 
of  considerable  scaffolding.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  work  in  other 
I>ortion8  of  the  Capitol  during  the  coming  season. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  work  of  scraping  and  painting  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  Dome  and  walls  of  the  old  portion  of  the  Capitol  was 
started,  and  continued  until  interrupted  by  the  winter  season.  On  the 
Dome  much  work  was  necessary  oa  account  of  the  scaling  of  the  old 
paint  work,  causing  the  exposure  of  the  iron  structure  in  many  places. 
All  such  places  were  first  thoroughly  scraped  and  leaded  before  paint- 
ing. Overlapping  sections  and  seams  were  recalked  and  made  water- 
tight.    At  the  close  of  the  work  season  the  painting  of  the  Dome  had 
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been  extended  to  the  colonnade.  The  east  front  of  the  old  building 
had  been  painted  as  far  as  the  central  portico,  including  the  passage 
under  the  steps.  The  west  front  of  the  old  building  had  been  x)ainted 
as  far  as  the  return  walls.  The  ceilings  of  both  XK>rticoes  received 
extensive  repairs. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Capitol  a  number  of  committee  rooms  have  been 
remodeled.  The  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  has  been  extended,  under  order  of  the  Senate  Committee  oa 
Bnles,  by  taking  out  of  the  entry  room  a  wooden  partition  forming  a 
room  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Epidemic  Diseases.  The  room  thus 
vacated  was  added  to  the  room  of  the  flrst-named  committee.  This 
work  included  the  rearrangement  of  the  heating  facilities,  removal  of 
the  washstand,  repairs  to  walls,  and  the  painting  of  the  room. 

The  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  has  received 
repairs  to  the  flooring  and  plumbing,  and  the  decorated  walls  and  ceil- 
ings have  been  retouched. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  plumbing  of  the  room  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  repaired  and  painted. 

The  wash  basin  in  the  Senate  post-office  has  been  removed,  to  make 
way  for  a  telegraph  booth  to  be  located  there. 

The  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions  has  been  remodeled 
by  removing  the  washstand  to  an  adjoining  recess,  painting  the  walls 
and  frescoing  the  ceihng.  The  heating  faciUties  in  this  room  have  been 
rearranged. 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  House  folding  room  has  been 
supplied  with  a  metal  ceiling  and  the  room  painted. 

The  room  of  the  House  Committee  on  Elections  No.  3  has  been  sup- 
plied with  new  water  and  steam  heating  arrangements. 

The  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  elevator  machinery  throughoot 
the  entire  building  has  been  overhauled  and  put  in  order.  The  tank 
supply  in  the  attic  of  each  wing  has  been  increased  by  running  addi- 
tional mains  thereto  from  the  subbasement  and  by  overhauling  supply 
mains  already  in  position. 

A  number  of  committee  rooms  in  the  House  wing  have  been  provided 
with  increased  water  supply  by  the  rearrangement  of  supply  pipes 
leading  from  the  tanks  in  the  attic.  In  three  of  the  rooms  on  the  House 
side  stationary  marble  washstands  have  taken  the  place  of  portable 
stands. 

In  the  old  building  several  of  the  rooms  have  received  new  and  more 
efficient  fireplaces,  provided  by  reconstructing  the  old,  including  the 
outlets  at  the  roof. 

The  kitchens  connected  with  the  House  and  Senate  restaurants  have 
been  overhauled  in  sewerage,  cooking  ranges,  steam  and  water  connec- 
tions, and  everything  necessary  to  render  them  serviceable  and  cleanly. 

The  repairs  to  the  plumbing  of  the  building,  which  includes  a  large 
number  of  closets,  public  and  private,  has  been  kept  up  during  the 
year.    This  work  requires  daily  attention,  which  has  been  given. 

The  ventilation  of  the  publi*^  closets  of  the  House  and  Senate  has 
been  much  improved  by  installing  in  each  an  exhaust  fan,  driven  by 
electric  motor,  and  connecting  these  with  flues  leading  to  the  roof. 

Eepairs  have  been  made  to  the  terrace  roof,  which  is  soon  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one;  and  pointing  up  of  the  stonework  has  been 
done. 

The  large  skylights  of  the  House,  Senate,  central  building,  and 
Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  the  copx)er  roof  of  the  building,  have  been 
repaired  where  necessary.    A  considerable  sum  is  expended  in  this 
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work  annually,  owing  to  the  great  area  of  the  roof  of  the  building  and 
dome.  A  skylight  has  been  placed  in  the  roof  of  the  terrace  over  the 
Senate  dynamo  room. 

New  doors  of  maple  have  been  provided  for  the  entrances  to  the 
gallery  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  doors  of  mahogany  for  the  entrances 
to  the  Secretary's  office  of  the  Senate. 

Bulkheads  and  sash  have  been  removed  from  various  corridor  inter- 
sections in  the  old  building,  resulting  in  better  ventilation. 

A  nickel  hand  rail  has  been  provided  for  the  western  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 

The  additional  cases  and  shelving  for  the  law  library  mentioned  in 
my  last  report  have  been  completed. 

General  repairs,  such  as  providing  window  screens,  repairing  windows, 
doors,  walls,  fireplaces,  heating  registers,  and  tiled  floors,  have  been 
made  to  committee  rooms  throughout  the  building.  A  number  of  these 
rooms  not  otherwise  mentioned  have  been  painted.  These  are  set  forth 
in  the  appendix. 

WORKS  OF  ART, 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  have  been  received  from  the  State 
of  Missouri  statues  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Frank  Preston  Blair. 
The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  presented  a  statue  of  John  E.  Kenna. 
The  three  statues  are  the  work  of  Alexander  Doyle,  sculptor.  They 
were  received  and  placed  in  Statuary  Hall  December  3, 1897. 

A  bust  of  John  Tyler  has  been  received  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
rriches  in  the  east  vestibule  leading  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Duckstein,  the  statues  in  the  Capi- 
tol have  been  cleaned,  and  several  of  the  paintings  and  portraits  in  oil 
have  been  restored. 

ELEVATOR.  SENATE  WING. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  deficiency  bill  approved  July 
19, 1897,  a  new  elevator  has  been  placed  in  the  western  elevator  shaft 
of  the  Senate  wing.  This  work  included  new  operating  machinery, 
consisting  of  an  electric  motor  directly  connected  to  the  driving  worm 
of  the  drum  gear,  a  switch  board  for  the  complete  control  of  the  motor 
and  its  speed,  and  numerous  safety  and  other  devices.  Also  a  new  ele- 
vator car  and  inclosures  for  three  floors,  all  of  handsome  pattern.  This 
elevator  was  installed  under  contract  with  the  Sprague  Electric  Com- 
pany, of  New  York.  Its  operation  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The 
elevator  at  the  south  end  of  the  east  corridor  of  the  Senate  wing  has 
been  repaired. 

SPECIAL  REPAIRS,  HOUSE. 

A  new  steam  boiler  has  been  placed  in  position  in  the  House  boiler 
room.  This  boiler,  secured  to  increase  the  steam  power  of  the  electric- 
lighting  machinery,  is  of  the  finest  construction  and  material  suitable 
for  extreme  service  and  high  steam  pressure.  It  is  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  forged  steel,  and  was  furnished  under  contract  with  the 
Babcock  &  Wflcox  Company. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  an  expansion  steam  joint  connection 
was  made  with  a  companion  boiler  to  secure  cooperation.  The  steam 
piping  running  from  these  boilers  to  the  dynamo  engines  and  the  exhaust 
steam  work  has  been  entirely  reconstructed,  the  steam  supply  pipe 
being  much  enlarged  and  extended  to  provide  for  future  requirements. 
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New  steam  pumps  have  been  erected  to  insure  ample  water  sapply  to 
the  steam  boilers.  In  addition  to  this,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  a  new 
G-inch  water  main  has  been  erected,  running  through  the  terrace,  con- 
necting with  a  12iDch  supply  main  near  the  north  terrace. 

The  boiler  flue  running  from  the  electric-lighting  boilers  to  the  maiD 
stack  has  been  reconstructed  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  boiler. 

STEAM  HXATING  AND  ICACHINEBY,  SENATE. 

Under  this  head  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Senate  reports  special 
repairs.  The  boiler  furnaces  were  reconstructed  and  new  bearing  and 
grate  bars  placed  in  position.  A  special  duplex  boiler  feed  pump  has 
been  provided  and  connected  to  the  boiler  supply.  Eleven  steam 
engines  and  six  steam  pumps  were  repaired,  and  several  of  the  steam 
heating  coils  have  been  rearranged. 

The  main  air  ducts  were  cemented  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  air 
and  to  prevent  access  of  moisture. 

A  number  of  special  operating  tools  for  the  steam  and  ventilating 
machinery  have  been  procured. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

The  work  on  the  grounds  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been  such 
as  would  improve  the  grounds  by  restoring  those  portions  where  shrab- 
bery  has  been  removed  and  by  the  treatment  of  the  lawns  adjoining 
the  building  at  the  north  and  south.  These  latter  were  given  a  top 
dressing  of  composts  The  remaining  shrubbery,  trees,  and  walks  have 
been  kept  in  good  condition,  and  considerable  repairs  made  to  artificial 
stone  pavements  and  walls. 

The  roadways  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  grounds,  excepting  East 
Capitol  street,  have  been  paved  with  asphalt.  This  work  was  done  by 
the  Granford  Paving  Company  of  this  city.  The  Ba«t  Capitol  street 
entrance  will  be  paved  daring  the  month  of  July  next,  an  arrange- 
ment to  this  effect  having  been  already  entered  into. 

The  sum  of  $12,000,  appropriated  for  the  iiscal  year  1899  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  is  not  sufficient  for  keeping 
these  grounds  in  a  condition  befitting  their  natural  beauty  and  char- 
acter. The  vast  expanse  of  lawn,  the  area  of  the  walks  and  roads, 
demands  more  care  than  can  be  provided  out  of  the  sum  appropriated. 
Pavements,  roadways,  and  stone  walls  and  curbing  require  co&stant 
and  skilled  attention,  and  if  these  features  and  the  lawns  are  to  be 
kept  in  proper  condition  it  is  necessary  that  sufficient  funds  be  pro- 
vided. 

LIGHTING  CAPITOL  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  lighting  by  electricity  of  the  Capitol  and  grounds  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year  with  satisfactory  results.  No  interruptioo 
has  occurred  in  this  service,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  demands  made 
on  the  machinery  at  certain  periods  during  the  session.  Since  the 
installation  of  the  plant,  power  has  been  furnished  for  running  the  ven- 
tilating and  other  motors  in  the  building  and  that  requireil  for  the 
elevator.  These  demands  have  at  times  called  for  the  cs^Micity  of  the 
plant,  yet  at  no  time  has  the  machinery  failed  to  supply  the  required 
current. 

The  service  has  been  greatly  increased  by  extension  to  various  com- 
mittee and  other  rooms.  These  extensions  have  been  made  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  out  of  the  regular  appropriation  for  lighting..    The  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  plant  has  been  greatly  increased  by  connecting  the  sec- 
tions in  the  House  aud  Senate  dynamo  rooms,  so  that  in  case  of  a  large 
required  output  the  entire  machinery  may  operate  as  one  unit.  This 
was  effected  by  running  a  duct  across  the  courtyard  between  the  ter- 
race and  building  and  installing  therein  suitable  feeders  and  equalizer 
cables.  These  end  in  suitable  connections  on  the  switch  boards  in  the 
two  distributing  rooms.  This  work  included  the  restoration  of  the 
pavement  in  the  courtyard  and  the  installation  of  suitable  instruments 
on  the  two  switch  boards. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  data  concerning  the  operation  and 
extension  of  the  plant. 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  STABLES  AND  ENGINE  HOUSE. 

The  stalls  and  roof  of  the  House  stable  has  received  repairs  and  new 
water  supply  and  connections  put  in.  The  outlets,  street  washers,  and 
sewers  have  been  repaired. 

A  new  floor  has  been  laid  at  the  Senate  engine  house  and  some 
repairs  made  to  the  cornice,  windows,  and  stalls.  The  interior  of  the 
upper  story  has  been  thoroughly  painted.  This  includes  the  sleeping 
room,  club  room,  and  bathing  rooms.  The  carriage  shed  of  the  Senate 
stable  has  been  roofed  anew,  and  incidental  repairs  made  to  the  stalls^ 
wagon  sheds,  and  exterior  portions  of  the  buildings. 

OOUET-HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 

Sundry  repairs  have  been  made  to  this  building  during  the  past 
year.  The  steam  heating  and  ventilating  plant  and  the  plumbing  and 
sewerage  throughout  the  building  have  been  overhauled;  the  copper 
roof  and  down  spouts  of  the  building  repaired  wherever  leaks  have 
been  found.  The  condition  of  this  roof  is  unsatisfactory,  requiring 
frequent  repairs,  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  roof  with  proper 
down  spouting. 

A  skylight  has  been  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  west  hall. 

In  the  marshal's  office  the  mantel  has  been  removed  and  the  fireplace 
walled  up  and  railing  sliifted,  for  clerical  accommodation.  Walls  of 
this  room  have  been  painted.  In  the  stationery  room  of  this  office 
additional  shelving  has  been  provided. 

A  new  doorway  has  been  constructed  in  the  district  attorney's  room 
and  the  room  painted. 

Ventilators  have  been  provided  in  the  ceiling  of  the  equity  court. 

A  temporary  floor  has  been  constructed  in  criminal  court  room  No.  2. 

Iron  grating  and  wire  screens  have  been  provided  for  some  of  the 
cells. 

MisceUaneous  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  portico  and  windows 
and  doorways  in  the  building. 

In  my  judgment  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  annual  repairs  to  the 
court  house  is  inadequate.  If  the  proposed  erection  of  the  municipal 
hall  is  to  be  long  delayed,  at  least  $3,000  should  be  appropriated  for 
repairs  to  the  buUding  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

BOTANIC  GABDEN. 

The  sash  forming  the  roof  of  the  west  octagonal  of  main  conservatory 
were  removed,  the  iron  frames  thoroughly  scraped  and  given  four  coats 
of  paint,  sash  bars  put  in,  and  the  east  portion  of  the  roof  glazed  with 
first-quality  double  thick  glass;  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides  were 
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glazed  with  first-quality  doable-thick  glass.    This  house  was  thoroaghly 
scraped  and  given  two  coats  of  paint  inside  and  oat 

The  west  parallelogram  was  also  given  two  coats  of  paint  oatside. 
The  iron  fiame  of  rotauda  was  thoroaghly  scraped  and  the  entire  oa^ 
side  given  two  coats  of  paint. 

The  sash  forming  roof  of  the  east  parallelogram  of  main  conservatoxy 
were  removed;  the  iron  frames  were  thoroaghly  scraped  and  given  four 
coats  of  paint,  sasb  bars  pat  in,  and  the  soath  portion  of  roof  glazed  with 
polished  plate  glass.  This  portion  of  the  honse  was  given  one  coat  of 
paint  on  the  oatside  and  inside. 

Heating  apparatus  to  main  conservatory  was  thoroaghly  overhauled 
and  put  in  good  condition.  The  hot>water  pipes  in  east  parallelogram 
were  taken  down  and  lines  straightened.  Two  flow  and  two  return 
2inch  steam  pipes  were  attached  to  auxiliary  steam  boiler  under 
rotunda  and  south  side  of  each  parallelogram,  which  have  not  only  been 
a  saving  in  fuel,  but  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants  in  these  two  houses. 
Three-fourths  inch  galvanized  iron  pipes  were  purchased  and  laid  over- 
ground along  either  side  of  center  walks,  and  stopcocks  placed  in  same 
every  50  feet  to  facilitate  watering  the  line  of  plants  along  either  side 
of  this  walk.  All  the  plant  and  propagating  bouses  were  repaired  and 
reglazed,  and  the  necessary  repairs  to  staging  were  made. 

The  woodwork*  of  superintendent's  lodge  and  office  building  wa« 
given  a  coat  of  paint.  The  necessary  repairs  to  concrete  walks  south 
of  main  conservatory  were  made. 

The  water  supply  in  main  conservatory  and  plant  honses  has  been 
renewed  and  new  stopcocks  put  in  where  necessary. 

An  additional  wagon  and  cart  shed  was  erected  on  south  side  of 
Maryland  avenue,  and  a  new  tin  roof  put  on  same,  the  old  shed 
repaired,  and  floor  put  in  same  for  storing  mowing  machines,  roller,  etc. 
The  rose  and  propagating  houses  sontb  side  Maryland  avenue  were 
painted  outside  and  in  with  two  coats  of  paint.  A  new  propagating 
bench  of  iron  construction  was  put  in. 

The  sash  of  plant  house  No.  2  were  removed  from  east  side  and  new 
rafters  and  purlins  of  iron  put  in  and  sash  bars  put  in  and  glazed.  The 
seven  houses  south  of  Maryland  avenue  have  been  repaired,  painted, 
and  reglazed  where  necessary,  and  all  needed  repairs  and  new  staging 
made  and  erected  in  three  of  these. 

A  hot-water  tank  of  160  gallons  has  been  placed  in  the  west  end  of 
storehouse  south  side  of  Maryland  avenue,  and  a  2inch  flow  and  return 
connects  it  to  the  hot- water  boiler  erected  last  year. 

EXPENDITURES. 

ANNUAL  REPAIRS. 

Pay  rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc $21, 1.^.  76 

Labor  paid  by  voucner S94.68 

Machinery,  iron,  etc 274.  S8 

Brashes,  sponges,  etc 657. 74 

Lumber  and  miU  work 774. 5& 

Hardware 419. 22 

Steam  fittings,  etc 892, 33 

Lime,  sand,  and  cement 213. 25 

Paint,  lead,  glass,  and  oil 2, 324. 86 

Stone  and  marble  work 76,10 

Silver  and  nickel  plating 19.60 

Grate  bars,  etc 305. 75 

Drawing  material  and  blue  prints 68. 97 

Electric  bells  and  wiring 260.10 
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Forage  and  harness $201.50 

Hepairs  to  elevators 55.10 

Hauling,  expressage,  etc 51. 18 

Repairs  to  Kitchen  ranges 14.75 

Fuel 47.37 

Steam  fitting,  Supreme  Court 276.80 

Care  and  repair  of  clocks 75. 00 

Repairing  roof  and  tin  work 287.80 

Painting  and  decorating 834. 23 

Rope  tackle,  etc 44.55 

Steam  packing  and  pipe  covering 194. 04 

Miscellaneous 98. 49 

Total 30,000.00 

Appropriated  June  4,1897 30,000.00 


CAPITOL   GROUNDS. 

Payrolls,  gardeners,  laborers,  etc 10,726.38 

Labor  paid  by  voucher 107. 48 

Plants  and  seeds 187.45 

Fertilizers  and  soil i 391.50 

Sodding 28.80 

Tools  and  implements 41.90 

Brooms  and  brushes 75.00 

Moving  shelter  house,  Washington 70.00 

Fuel  for  shops  and  conservatory 64.05 

Lime  and  cement 23.00 

Plumbing  material 123.23 

Hardware 16.39 

Painting  lamp-posts,  etc 48.00 

Expressage 80.11 

Paints  and  oil 4.00 

Miscellaneous 12.71 

Total 12,000.00 

Appropriated  June  4, 1897 12,000.00 


LIGHTING  CAPITOL  GROUNDS,  ETC. 

Gas  service  from  July  1  to  November  30, 1897,  inclusive 1, 811. 20 

Pay  rolls,  electricians,  engineers,  firemen,  lamplighters,  etc 20, 115. 45 

Labor  paid  by  voucher 68. 30 

People^B  Gas  Saving  Company 45.00 

Electric,  incandescent,  and  arc  lamps 955. 36 

Wire  and  other  material 2, 237. 33 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures 978.87 

Iron  and  metal  work 462.30 

£xpressnge  and  hauling 54. 76 

Hardware 8.20 

Miscellaneous 22.74 

J.  P.  Hall  for  electrical  construction 1, 412. 37 

Total 28,171.88 

Appropriated  June  4, 1897 $24,000.00 

Appropriated  July  7,  1898 4,171.88 

28,171.88 

Gas  service  for  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  June,  1897 3, 419. 20 

Appropriated  July  7,  1898 3,419.20 


ELEVATOR,   SENATE. 


Payrolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc 893.89 

Labor  paid  by  voucher 93.40 

Iron  and  metal  work 270.00 

Metal  ceiling  and  sides  to  shaft 184.20 

Blueprints,  etc 21.47 
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Mortar,  sand,  and  cement $50.50 

Rubber  tiling 84.00 

Wire  and  electrical  connections 268.00 

Pipe  and  fittings 24.16 

Expressage  and  telegrams 5.31 

Lumber 15.00 

Miscellaneons 13. 87 

Sprague  Electrio  Elevator  Company 4,575.00 

Total 6,500.00 

Appropriated  Jnne  19,  1897 6,500.00 


SPECIAL  REPAIRS,  HOUSE. 

Pay  rollSj  mechanics,  laborers,  etc 2,100.74 

Labor  paid  by  voucher 81. 60 

Ironwork  and  plates 745.90 

Mortar,  cement,  and  sand 73. 65 

Kxpressage  and  telegrams 9.01 

Blue  prints,  etc 21.27 

Miscellaneous 36.23 

Wallace  Stebbins,  steam-pipe  fitting,  etc 1,181.60 

Babcock  &  Wilcox,  for  boUer 4,250.00 

Total 8,500.00 

Appropriated  June  4, 1897..... 8,500.00 

STEAM   BEATING  AND   MACHINERY,   SEHATE. 

Pay  rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc 802.  <3 

Machinery,  iron,  and  metal  work 357. 44 

Cement,  brick,  lime,  and  sand 164. 10 

Hardware 287. 65 

Hose  and  packing 67.12 

Hauling  and  expressage 9.28 

Paints,  oil,  etc 30.30 

Grate  bars 159.13 

Plumbing  and  steam-fitting  material 456.30 

Bell  and  bell  wiring,  eto 292.70 

Repairs  to  elevator 161. 00 

Fire  bricks  and  clay 42.21 

Water  coolers 250.00 

Repairs  to  steam  pump 40.00 

Oilcans 16.00 

Reserved  for  bills 29.24 

Total 3,165.00 

Appropriated  June  4, 1897 3,165.00 

VENTILATION,  SENATE. 

Payrolls,  mechanics, laborers, etc 176.50 

Labor  paid  by  voucher 18.00 

House.for  laboratory 555.45 

8.  H.  Woodbridge,  compensation - 481. 67 

Expressage  and  telegrams 48.47 

Lumber «2.81 

Apparatus 653.41 

Hardware 8.96 

Pipe  and  fittings 32.47 

Fans  and  motor  wiring 1,537.27 

Miscellaneous 34.46 

Total.. 3,509.47 

Balance  reserved « 1,301.59 
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ADDITIONAL  CASES,  LAW  LIBRARY. 

Payrolls^  mechanics, laborers,  etc $200.00 

Lumber 143.04 

Ironwork 42.33 

Painting 9.00 

Hardware 4.97 

Miscellaneous .66 

Total 400.00 

Appropriated  Jane  4, 1897 400.00 

FLAGS  FOR  CAPITOL. 

Flags  and  repairing  same 97.75 

Unexpended  oalance 2.25 

Total 100.00 

Appropriated  Jane  4, 1897 100.00 

PAVEMENT,  CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

For  grading  and  resetting  carb 955.80 

Labor  paid  by  voucher 9.50 

Cranford  Paving  Company 9,693.52 

Total 10,658.82 

Balance  unexpended 3,341.18 

14,000.00 

Appropriated  June  19,  1897 14,000.00 

ENGINE  HOUSE,   SENATE  AND  HOUSE  STABLES. 

Pav  rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc 137.50 

Lal)or  paid  by  voucher 29.00 

Painting  and  kalsomining 88.00 

Lumber 234.93 

Hardware 9.75 

Miscellaneous .82 

Total 500.00 

Appropriated  June  4, 1897 500.00 


Appendix. 

[Items  GonDeoted  with  the  work  not  set  forth  in  repiMrt] 

Committee  Rooms  Painted  or  Frescoed. 

house  wino. 


Foreign  Affairs  (partially). 

Militia. 

Accounts. 

Post-Offices  and  Post- Roads  (partially). 

Judiciary  (painted  and  ceiling  frescoed). 


Railways  and  Canals. 
Expenses  Interior  Department. 
Printing  (partially). 
Invalid  Pensions. 
Revision  of  Laws. 
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OTHKB  ROOMS  IN  HOUSB  WING  PAINTED. 


Hoose  rostanrant. 

Chief  Clerk's  room. 

Office  rooms,  Clerk  of  House. 

Hall  of  columns,  basement  floor. 


Saperintendent  Dootiment  Room. 
Hoase  post-office. 
File  clerk  (tiles  rooms). 
House  library. 


Walls  of  inner  courts,  west  side. 


SENATE  WING. 


Room   of   Vice-President  (painted    and 

frescoed). 
Public  lands  (frescoes  repaired). 


Private  Land  Claims  (frescoes  repiured). 

Education  and  Labor. 

Library. 


SENATE  WING,  OTHER  ROOMS,  ETC. 


Office  of  Capitol  police. 
Hall  running  to  east  elevator. 


The  Supreme  Court  roonu 
Judges^  conference  room. 


Window  frames,  doorways,  etc.,  thronghont  the  building. 
Electric  Lighting  Extension  past  Fiscal  Year. 


[Ift^jandle  power  lamps.] 


The  crypt 16 

Gallery  floor,  corridors 88 

Principal  floor,  corridors 100 

Lobby  of  the  House 60 

Speaker's  room _  5 

File  clerk's  room 14 

House  library 34 

House  library  (book  rooms) 16 

Public  toilet 22 

Engineers'  department,  House 13 

Stenographers'  room,  House 8 


House  kitchen 4 

House  restaurant *5 

Terminal  station,  Congressional  Li- 
brary    5 

Room  of  Clerk  of  House 8 

Hall  to  same 4 

Disbursing  office,  House 12 

Fan  rooms.  House 18 

Stairways  to  Houce 4 

Enrolling  room.  House 15 


committee  rooms,  house  wing. 


Patents 11 

Foreign  Affairs 18 

Naval  iJfairs 13 

Military  Affairs 16 


Public  Lands 11 

Labor 8 

Agriculture 4 

Invalid  Pensions 19 


SENATE  WING. 


Gallery  floor  corridor 77 

Book  rooms,  basement 17 

Carpenter  shop,  basement 11 

Elevator  room,  basement 5 

Senate  kitchen 3 


File  room  (reporters') 4 

Public  toilet  room 10 

Supreme  Court  cellar 10 

Storerooms 26 


committee  rooms. 


Commerce 14 

Naval  Affairs 4 

District  of  Columbia 9 

Vice-President's  room 6 

Claims 13 


Foreign  Relations 13 

Rules 5 

Agriculture 17 

Epidemic  Diseases 4 


*  Ceiling  fans. 
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Wiring  for  new  elevator,  Senate,  and  for  the  ventilating  fans  in 
Honse  and  Senate  public  toilet  rooms;  for  9  new  chandeliers,  and  for 
all  fan  motors. 


Statement  giving  days  of  minimum  and  maximum  electrical  energy  supplied  hg  eleotrio- 
lighting  plant  and  cost  of  operation. 


Minimnm  load,  Aagust  21. 

Maximum  load,  April  18. 

Time. 

Amperes. 

Time. 

Amperes. 

la.  in... 

1, 020 

1,020 

1,000 

1,000 

3G0 

300 

300 

300 

340 

340 

360 

350 

320 

300 

200 

280 

300 

300 

930 

960 

1,020 

1,020 

1,020 

1,020 

8a.m 

1,200 
1,350 
1,450 
1,550 
1,450 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
2.260 
2,736 
3,910 

1    9a.m 

3a.in 

10  a.  m 

4a.iii 

11  a.  m 

5a.ni - 

12m 

6a.m            

1    Id.  m 

7  a.  in .  M  w-r . -IT i-TT 

1    2p.  m 

ga.in 

3p.  m 

9a.in 

^  Mf  "* 

4p.  m 

10  a.iQ .  ................................ 

,    6d.  m 

11  a.  m 

6p.  m 

12  m 

7p.  m 

Id.  m.... 

1    8  p.  m 

3,980 
4,010 
3,960 
8,980 
4,030 
3,800 
2,800 

2p.  m 

1    9p.  m 

3  p. m.   ................................ 

10  p.  m 

41).  m - 

j  11  p.  m 

^r**" 

5  p.m.... 

'  12  p. m 

V  y.  ux 

Qp.  m..TTir 

la.  m.. ....... ..........           .... 

7d.  m 

2  a.  m 

8d.  m 

3  a.  m 

1.500 

1,300 

600 

„*"*" 

Bp.  m       

4  a.  m 

10  p.m... 

lip.  m - 

6  a.  m.... 

800 

12i>.m 

7  a.  m 

1,000 

Ayeraffe: 

76  Kilowatts  per  hour. 
119  electrical  horsepower  per  hour. 
954.35  per  day  for  labor. 
$16.20  per  day  for  coal. 
$1.50  per  day  for  oil  and  waste. 
Average  operating  expenses  per  hour,  $3. 


\  Average: 

'         279  kilowatts  per  hoar. 

447  electrical  horsepower  pet  hour. 

$54.85  per  day  for  labor. 

$65.25  per  day  for  coal. 

$2.70  per  day  for  West  Virginia  oil. 

$1  per  day  for  oil  and  waste. 
Average  operating  expenses  per  hour,  $5.14. 


Respectfolly  submitted. 

Edward  Olabk, 
Architect^  United  States  Capitol, 
The  Secbbtaby  of  the  Intbbiok. 
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REPORT 


OP  THE 


SDPERINTIDENT  OF  THE  W  SPRINGS  RmVATlflN. 


Hot  Springs  Eesebvation, 
Offiob  of  the  Supbbintendent, 

Hot  SpringSj  Ark.,  June  30, 1898. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  sabmit  my  aonual  report  cover- 
ing the  operations  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1898. 
The  principal  improvements  accomplished  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report  have  been  the  completion  of  the  Whittington  avenue  lakes  and 
park,  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  roads  and  drives,  and 
building  additional  walks  and  drainage  on  the  permanent  reservation, 
each  of  which  will  be  noticed  under  proper  headings  in  this  report. 

BATH  HOUSES. 

During  the  period  since  my  last  report,  one  new  bath  house  of  19 
tabs  has  been  added  to  the  active  list,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
leases  up  to  twenty- four;  of  these,  twenty  are  active  bath  houses,  two 
are  sanitariums,  one  lease  to  the  Hot  Springs  Medical  Company  for 
manufacturing  medicines,  and  one  lease  to  John  J.  Sumpter,  under 
which  no  bath  house  has  yet  been  erected. 

The  total  number  of  tubs  covered  by  all  these  leases  is  538,  requiring 
538,000  gallons  of  hot  water  daily  to  supply  them.  Eating  the  bathing 
capacity  of  each  tub  at  15  persons  per  day,  sufficient  bathing  accom- 
modations are  now  provided  for  8,070  persons  daily.  This  is  largely  in 
excess  of  present  requirements  or  any  that  seem  likely  to  be  made  soon. 

The  attendance  of  visitors  this  year  has  been  larger  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  bath  houses  have  seemed  to  enjoy  a  good  business 
for  the  first  time  in  three  or  four  years. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  bath  houses  in  Hot  Springs,  only  seventeen 
have  been  operated  continuously  from  June  30, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898. 
From  the  receipts  of  these  houses  I  submit  a  table  showing  the  num- 
ber of  tubs  in  each,  the  rate  per  course  charged  for  baths,  the  cost  of 
the  bath  house,  the  number  of  baths  sold,  the  amount  received  therefor, 
the  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  on  the  cost  of  the  house,  and  the  earnings 
per  tub;  also  the  number  of  attendants  and  helpers  employed,  the 
amount  paid  to  them  for  attendants'  fees,  estimated  by  the  approved 
rate  of  $2.25  per  course,  showing  the  average  amount  made  by  the 
attendants  in  each  house,  and  the  average  amount  made  by  each  of  the 
whole  number  employed. 
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Bate  per  cowne  charged  for  hatks,  etc. 


Kane  of  bath 
hoaae. 

Tabs. 

Bate 

per 

ooorse. 

Coat  of 
bath 
hoose. 

Baths 
sold. 

Amoant 
for  baths. 

Gross 
earn- 
ings. 

Income 
from 
each 
tab. 

At- 
tend, 
ants. 

Amount 

aUend- 
anU. 

Arar- 

•ge^ 
amoant 
made 
by 
attend- 
ants. 

Arlington 

Alhambra .«... 

Avenue 

Hale 

40 
40 
20 
26 
30 
16 
25 
40 
30 
21 
22 
23 
18 
12 
20 
20 
16 

$10.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
7.00 
4.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$64,000.00 
50,000.00 
20,000.00 
80,500.00 
17,000.00 
88,000.00 
40,000.00 
28,000.00 
17, 000. 00 
30.000.00 
24,000.00 
16,000.00 
22,000.00 
15,000.00 
20,000.00 
14,000.00 
ft.  000. 00 

27,792 
28,725 
10,801 
10,445 
11,025 
11, 701 
28,725 
21.111 
14,995 
36,720 
20,648 
12.172 
84,472 
14,600 
10.380 
14,600 
8.182 

$18,280.00 
5,650.00 
8,086.00 
6,482.00 
3,150.00 
3,899.00 
9.040.00 
7,035.00 
4,284.00 
12,243.00 
8,932.00 
4,058.00 
4,923.00 
4,865.00 
1,976.00 
4,170.00 
2,840.00 

PweL 

»l 

15 
21 
18 
10 
22 
25 

^ 
40 

22 

82 

9 

» 

ft 

$880.75 
141.25 
154.85 
249.00 
130.00 
244.00 
362.00 
176.00 
143.00 
583.00 
179.00 
176.00 
274.00 
405.00 
99.00 
209.00 
146.00 

18 

$2,976.75 
2,552.50 
1,166.50 
2,083.00 
1,181.25 
1,253.26 
2,542.50 
2,261.25 
1.606.50 
3,935.25 
2,211.75 
1,802.75 
8,602.26 
1,563-75 
1,111.50 
1,568.75 
875.50 

$221.00 
510.50 
23L80 
347. » 

Horse  Shoe 

Hot  Springs... 

Imperial 

lAmar 

286.25 
313.  SI 
8G.31 
323.03 

Magnesia 

Manrioe 

Oiark 

32L30 
49L90 
86BL83 

Pa1af>«     .    .  . 

260.56 

JUmmelsberg.. 
Bector 

923.00 
890.98 

Boekafellow's  . 

Waverly 

Superior 

370.50 
890  93 
175u50 

419 

460.500.00 

806,089 

94.358.00 

t20#  1225.00 

96 

83,870.00  1  1353.W 

24  months).-. 

Great    North- 
em  (open  1 
month) 

St.  Josephs  In- 
firmary  

Cheshire,  sani- 
tarinm .  r . .  r , . 

40 
40 

19 
4 
8 
4 

8.00 
10.00 

7.00 
6.00 
6.00 

86.000.00 
58,000.00 

16,000.00 
6,000.00 
1.238.00 

7.500 
7.702 

1,200 
1,816 

2,856.00 
8,670.00 

880.00 
616.00 

(^ 

Hot  Springs 
Medioal  Co  . . 

Jno.J.Sampter 

4 



' 

Total 

538: 

569,788.00   321.307  llOl  700.00 

' 

I 

I  AT«rage. 

*  Amoant  paid  attendants  equals  86  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  of  the  bath  houses  and  7^  per  oentof 
the  cost  of  Uie  houses. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  gross  earnings  of  the 
17  hoases  is  20^  per  cent  on  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
equipment,  the  average  earning  per  tub  being  $225. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  amounts  paid  for  operating  expenses 
and  maintenance  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  use  in  this  table,  but  from 
that  which  I  have  been  able  to  get  I  feel  sure  that  nearly  if  not  the 
whole  amount  of  gross  earnings  have  been  consumed  by  several  of  the 
houses  in  operating  expenses  and  maintenance. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  invested  in  bath  houses  in  Hot  Springs 
is  $569,733. 

The  whole  number  of  baths  given  by  them  has  been  324,207,  for 
which  they  have  received  $101,799;  to  this  should  be  added  $33,870 
attendants'  fees,  which  makes  the  total  amount  paid  for  baths  daring 
the  fiscal  year  $135,669. 

The  total  number  of  baths  given  during  the  year,  including  184,690 
given  by  the  free  bath  house,  is  5O89997. 

ATTENDANTS^  FEES. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  table  care  has  been  taken  to  get  the  status 
of  the  bathhouse  attendants  before  the  Department  in  as  near  their 
true  position  as  possible;  the  basis  used  haa  been  the  regular  course 
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price  of  $2.25  for  21  baths,  taking  into  consideration  nothing  for  "tips'' 
and  compensation  for  extra  services,  which  it  is  safe  to  estimate  amount 
to  half  as  much  as  the  regular  attendants'  fees.  Tlie  table  also  shows 
that  several  of  the  houses  employ  more  attendants  than  the  business  of 
the  house  seems  to  require,  which  in  a  certain  sense  decreases  the 
average  amount  made  by  each  to  a  lower  amount  than  it  should  be. 

The  duties  required  of  attendants  are  neither  laborious  or  particu- 
larly confining;  the  bathing  is  generally  done  between  the  hours  of  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  the 
healthfulness  or  unheal thfulness  of  those  engaged  as  bath-house  attend- 
ants is  amply  attested  by  the  present  healthful  condition  of  those  who 
have  followed  this  occupation  for  the  past  five  to  twenty  years. 

The  table  herein  referred  to  shows  that  the  bathhouse  attendants 
have  received  for  their  services  an  amount  equal  to  36  per  cent  of  the 
total  receipts  of  the  bath  houses,  while  the  bath  houses  themselves 
have  made  only  20^  per  cent  gross  on  the  amount  invested.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  bath-house  attendants  at  Hot  Springs  are  as  well 
paid  for  the  labor  performed  as  any  other  class  of  people,  and  that  the 
rates  of  $2.25  per  course  of  21  baths  or  15  cents  for  a  single  bath,  as 
they  are  at  present  allowed  by  the  Government  to  charge,  is  alike  fair 
to  them  and  to  the  public  who  use  the  baths  at  this  place. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  rate  charged  for  baths  at  the  sev- 
eral bath  houses  per  course  of  21  baths  and  for  single  baths.  The  two 
right-hand  columns  give  the  price  with  attendants'  fees  added : 


Kame  of  bath  house. 


Bate  per 
course  of 
21  baths. 


Rate  for 
single 
bath. 


Rate  per 
course,  at- 
tendants' 
fees 
added. 


Rate  for 

single 

bath,  at- 

tondanta* 

fees 

added. 


Arlington 

Avenue 

AUiambra 

Cheshire 

lEastman 

Great  Northern 

Hale 

Hone  Shoe 

Hot  Springs 

Imperial 

jMnttr 

Magnesia 

Maurice 

Ozark 

Park 

Palace , 

Bockafellows 

Rector 

Bammelsberg 

Superior 

St.  Josephs  Infirmary. 
"Waverly 


flO.OO 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
10.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
4.00 
8.00 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


$0.50 
.30 
.25 
.30 
.50 
.35 
.35 
.25 
.36 
.45 
.35 
.25 
.35 
.20 
.40 
.35 
.25 
.35 
.20 
.30 
.30 


$12.25 
8.25 
7.25 
8.25 

12.25 
9.26 
9.25 
7.25 
9.25 

10.25 
9.25 
7.25 
9.25 
6.25 

10.25 
9.25 
7.25 
9.25 
5.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 


$0.66 
.45 
.40 
.45 
.65 
.50 
.50 
.40 
.50 
.55 
.50 
.40 
.50 
.85 
.55 
.50 
.40 
.60 
.36 
.46 
.46 
.45 


ELEOTBIO  BATHS. 

Electric  baths  and  massage  treatment  may  now  be  had  at  several  of 
the  bath  houses,  for  which  they  are  allowed  by  the  Department  to 
charge  as  follows: 

1  electric  bath $1.00 

7  electric  baths 5.00 

The  prices  are  to  inclade  the  regular  hot  hath  and  the  services  of  an  attendant. 
INT  98— MIS 60 
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McMiige  trtaUMnU 

One-fourth  to  one-half  hour 10.75 

One-half  to  one  hoar 1. 00 

7  treatments  one*  fourth  to  one-half  hour 5.00 

7  treatments  one-half  to  one  hour 6.00 

These  prices  to  include  alcohol  and  cocoa  oil  ruhhing. 

TahU  ikowing  ike  date  and  expiration  of  the  several  leases  now  in  force. 


Kamc  of  bath  house. 


Lessee. 


Tubs.  Dftteof  lewe.  ^^P^^"^ 


Alhambra 

ArUngton 

Arenue 

Cheshire 

EMtman 

Great  Korthem 

Hale 

Horse  Shoe 

Hot  Springs 

I)o 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Magnesia 

Maurice 

Ocark 

Palace 

Park 

Bammelsberg 

Keclor 

Rookafellow's 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Sumpter 

Superior 

Waverly 


Alhambra  Bath  House  Co  . 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Avenue  Hotel  Co . 


Cheshire  Improvement  Co. . 
New  York  Hotel  Co  . 


Cumel  S.  Williamson 

Roots  ic  Eastman 

D.  Fellows  Piatt 

Mark  J.  Smith 

Hot  Springs  Medical  Co 

Fred  N.  R&  and  J.  L.  Barnes 

M.  C.  Tombler  and  D.  C.  Buokstaff . 

Chas.B.  Piatt 

Maorioe,  Convert  ic  Maurice 

LatU  db  Carhart 

Samuel  W.  Fordyoe 

Park  Hotel  Co 

OeorgeH.  Buokstaff 

HeniT  M.  Rector 

Charles  N.  Rockefellow 

Sister  Mary  Aloysius 

J  no.  J .  Sumpter 

Proctor  &Myar 

New  Waverly  Hotel  Co 


40  !  Feb. 
40  I  Mar. 
20    Feb. 


8 
40 
19 
26 
80 
16 

4 
25 

40  ^  Jan. 
30    Jan. 

21  Jan. 

22  !  Jan. 

23  Jan. 


40 
18 
12 
20 
4 
8 
16 
20 


Aug. 
May 
May 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan 


May 

Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
Deo. 
Mar. 
Sept 
Mir. 


28,1894 
3,1892 

17.1898 
7,1895 

12,1892 

26,1897 
1,1893 
1,1895 
1,1898 

24,1894 
1,1892 
1.1897 
1,1895 
1,1897 
1.1892 

12.1893 

12,1892 
1,1892 

16,1894 
1,1895 

81,  If^ 
7,1894 

15,1896 

24,1893 


Feb.  28,1914 
Mar.  2,1913 
Deo.  ZUlWi 
Aug.  7.1M6 
May  lllfU 
May  15.1913 
Dec  31,1967 
Dec  3L1NI 
Dec  31,  IMS 
July  34.1904 
Dec  81,1M« 
Dee,  31,1916 
Dec  81,1901 
Dec  81,191S 
Dec  31, 1911 
Dec  31.19H 
Miqr  12.1912 
Dec  31,1818 
Apr.  16,1904 
June  30,  IW 
Dec  81,i901 
Mar.  7,1904 
Sept.  14, 1904 
Mar.  24,1913 


BATH-HOUSE  DBUMMING. 

During  the  period  since  my  last  report  bathhouse  drumming  has 
been  materially  reduced,  as  much  so  indeed  as  seems  possible  to  do 
under  the  present  conditions.  Public  drummers  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  people  to  the  bath  houses,  and  the  bath  houses  are  not  allowed 
to  sell  tickets  to  people  brought  by  them.  That  which  is  still  earned 
on  is  done  on  the  incoming  trains,  at  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
and  at  the  offices  of  drumming  doctors. 

The  continuance  of  the  practice  of  drumming  in  Hot  Springs  is 
mainly  due  to  the  drumming  doctors,  who  pay  from  40  to  75  per  cent 
of  their  fees  for  patients.  The  small  amount  that  the  hotels,  board- 
ing houses,  or  bath  houses  could  pay  is  but  a  small  per  cent  of 
that  which  keeps  the  drummer  up  in  his  profession;  hence  it  is  that 
the  drumming  doctor  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  this 
practice,  which  has  done  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  Hot 
Springs. 

The  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  doctors'  offices  where  most  of  tiie 
drumming  is  done  are  located  off  of  the  Government  reservation,  and 
are  not  subject  to  any  restriction  that  can  be  laid  by  the  superintend- 
ent. There  are  ninety  physicians  practicing  medicine  in  Hot  Springs, 
and  from  forty  to  forty-five  of  these  solicit  patients  through  public 
drummers  and  other  agencies  not  recognized  by  the  regular  medical 
profession.  Some  of  these  make  no  efforts  to  conceal  the  methods 
they  employ  to  get  patients,  and  openly  assert  that  tiiey  are  here  to 
make  money. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  a  physician  who  has  so  far  departed 
from  the  standard  of  medical  ethics  as  to  indulge  in  these  practices  has 
done  so  for  some  cause,  either  a  lack  of  proticiency  in  his  profession  or 
the  want  of  sufQcient  moral  character  to  impel  him  to  an  honorable 
course  among  his  fellows.  In  either  case  those  who  visit  Hot  Springs 
seeking  to  have  their  health  restored  or  preserved  should  be  given 
protection  against  this  class  of  imposition.  While  this  protection  can 
not  be  afforded  by  the  State  authorities  under  the  laws  in  force  at 
present  or  by  the  superintendent,  I  am  of  opinion  that  sufficient  author- 
ity is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1891,  to  promulgate  such  additional  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  bath  houses,  as  will  effectuaUy  put 
a  stop  to  this  most  injurious  practice;  and  for  this  purpose  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  a  board  of  three  eminent  physicians  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary— one  of  whom  shall  be  the  medical  ofl&cer  in  charge  ot 
the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital  at  this  place,  who  shall  be  exec- 
utive head  of  said  board,  the  other  two  to  be  resident  physicians  of  Hot 
Springs— whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  physicians  who  desire 
to  practice  medicine  t)n  the  Government  reservation,  both  as  to  their 
qualifications  and  moral  standing  in  the  medical  profession,  and  to  issue 
certificates  only  to  those  of  good  moral  and  professional  character;  and 
that  the  bath-house  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  be  amended 
by  an  additional  rule  prohibiting  the  bath  houses  from  bathing  anyone 
taking  medical  advice  from  a  physician,  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate 
from  the  said  board  above  referred  to. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  doctors  who 
now  flourish  in  Hot  Springs  through  the  employment  of  drummers 
would  either  leave  or  conform  to  the  rules  governing  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  medicine;  in  either  case  the  community  would  be  relieved  of 
the  ^^  doctor  drummer,"  who  has  done  more  to  blast  the  reputation  of 
Hot  Springs  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  When  he  can  not  enjoy 
the  large  percentage  paid  him  by  the  doctors,  not  enough  will  be  left 
for  him  to  flourish  on,  and  he  will  either  have  to  change  his  profession 
or  depart. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  fiimish  further  information  upon  this  subject, 
touching  the  details  and  operations  of  it,  if  desired  by  the  Department 

FBBE  BATH  HOUSE. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  free  bath  house  has  been  open  con- 
tinnously  and  has  furnished  free  baths  to  a  larger  number  of  indigent 
people  than  any  previous  year  since  its  inception. 

The  average  number  of  persons  furnished  baths  daily  has  been  506; 
of  these  297  have  been  white  men,  42  white  women,  106  colored  men, 
and  61  colored  women. 

The  diseases  from  which  these  people  suffered  were,  mainly,  syphilis 
and  numerous  blood  diseases  which  come  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  and 
rheumatism.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  actual  number  of  per- 
sons cared  by  the  use  of  these  baths,  but  the  ratio  of  those  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  has  not  decreased  from  last  year.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  use  of  the  baths  at  the  free  bath  house  for  a  reasonable  time, 
whether  or  not  accompanied  by  medical  treatment,  either  cures  or 
greatly  benefits  at  least  75  per  cent  of  aU  persons  to  whom  the  bathb 
are  furnished  at  this  house. 

The  charity  extended  by  the  Government  to  its  indigent  people 
througli  the  medium  of  this  bath  house  is  much  greater  than  can  be 
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realized  withoot  coming  in  contact  with  the  persons  using  the  badis. 
Many  are  afflicted  with  the  most  loathsome  diseases  and  withoat  the 
means  of  procoring  medical  advice  or  medicines;  yet  in  mostcastt, 
after  taking  the  baths  for  several  days,  improvement  becomes  diseern* 
ible,  and  in  many  cases  after  sixty  or  ninety  days  the  bather  goes  away 
apparently  cured. 

The  management  of  the  hoose  becomes  less  troublesome  each  year, 
and  the  demand  for  baths  by  persons  who  can  not  be  classed  as  indi- 
gent, and  for  that  reason  can  not  be  furnished  baths,  has  materiaOy 
decreased.  The  fr^  bath  house  now  seems  to  have  attained  a  position 
where  it  may  enjoy  the  commendation  of  the  people  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially those  whom  it  has  restored  to  health  and  through  that  to  citizen- 
ship, in  place  of  being  made  the  medium  of  complaint  by  persons  who 
have  wanted  to  use  it  for  selfish  purposes. 

The  expenses  for  operating  the  house  during  the  fiscal  year  has  been 
as  follows: 

Salary  of  manager $1,090.00 

Salary  of  male  attendant 660.00 

Salary  of  female  attendant 960.00 

Salary  of  Bcavenffer 120.00 

Expenses  for  fae^  lights,  water,  and  Bupplies 187.73 

Total 2,847.75 

Number  of  baths  given  firom  June  30, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898, 184,690. 
Estimated  cost  of  each  bath,  1|  cents.  The  number  of  persons  bathed 
daily  has  been  506,  divided  as  follows: 

White  males 297 

Wbite  females 48 

Colored  males 106 

Colored  females 61 

Total 506 

FBEB  DISPENSABY. 

Under  your  direction  of  March  22, 1898,  the  second  story  of  the  firee 
bath  house,  comprising  five  rooms  and  a  hall,  heretofore  occupied  by 
the  bath-house  attendants,  has  been  vacated  and  the  rooms  repaired 
and  refitted  for  use  as  a  free  dispensary  and  turned  over  to  Dr.  H.  0. 
Perley,  United  States  Army,  and  his  associates  for  this  purpose,  on  May 
1,1898. 

Upon  the  vacation  of  the  rooms  Dr.  Perley  was  invited  to  inspect 
them  and  suggest  such  repairs  and  additions  of  furniture  as  seemed 
necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  rooms  were  to  be  used.  This 
he  very  kindly  did,  and  the  rooms  have  been  repaired  where  necessary 
and  supplied  with  operating  tables,  chairs,  and  sudi  other  furniture  as 
was  required  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  dispensary. 

Since  May  1  the  rooms  have  been  in  use  for  this  purpose  by  Dr. 
Perley  and  his  associates,  and  they  are  doing  much  good  by  way  of 
medical  advice  to  the  indigent  people  who  use  the  fi^  baths.  The 
actual  good  to  be  accomplished  by  this  dispensary  is  hampered  for 
want  of  medicines,  which  it  has  been  hoped  would  be  supplied  by  public 
contributions.  So  far  this  has  not  been  done  with  sufficient  liberality  to 
allow  the  physicians  in  charge  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the 
dispensary  was  established. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
and  the  dispensary  brought  more  fully  to  the  notioe  of  the  publiC|  by 
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whom  it  is  expected  to  be  sustained,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
sum  of  $50  be  allotted  from  the  reservation  fund  to  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  such  drugs  for  the  use  of  the  dispensary  as  the  physicians  in 
charge  may  designate  as  most  urgently  needed  for  immediate  use.  With 
this  I  feel  sure  that  the  free  dispensary  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  in  such  way  as  to  merit  its  liberal  support  in  future. 

Items  of  expense  incurred  in  fitting  these  rooms  for  use  as  a  free  dis- 
pensary, amounting  to  $270.16,  was  transmitted  to  the  Department 
with  my  letter  of  June  2, 1898. 

THE  PUMPINa  STATION. 

Since  my  last  report  this  building  and  the  machinery  therein  has 
received  the  attention  necessary  to  keep  it  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and 
to  prevent  damage  from  rust  and  such  other  causes  as  would  accrue  to 
the  damage  of  machinery  set  up  for  use  and  not  at  the  same  time  being 
used.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  machinery  can  ever  be  used 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  in  Hot  Springs,  inasmuch  as  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  purchased  is  now  prohibited  by  a  resolution 
of  Congress.  Neither  the  building  nor  the  machinery  is  serving  any 
useful  purpose  for  the  Government  and  there  is  but  little  probability 
of  its  usefulness  in  the  future. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  machinery  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  refitting  the  building  to  make  it  available  for  use  as  an  office 
for  the  superintendent;  the  reason  being  that  the  present  office,  which 
consists  of  two  small  rooms  in  the  residence  building,  is  situated  on 
the  northeast  confines  of  the  town,  remote  from  the  business  center,  and 
not  nearly  so  accessible  as  it  would  be  if  located  at  the  pumping  sta- 
tion. Besides  gaining  additional  room,  which  is  desirable  on  account 
of  the  increased  amount  of  business  now  transacted  in  this  office,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  office  was  located  in  a  public  place  where 
it  came  to  the  notice  of  visitors,  that  many  of  them  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  drummers  would  report  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  bath  house  rules  and  regulations  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  known;  and  many  would  come  to  the  office  for  information  about 
Hot  Springs  who  do  not  find  it  now,  and  that  such  information  as  could 
be  conveniently  furnished  in  this  way  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
strangers  coming  here  and  would  soon  redound  to  the  credit  of  Hot 
Springs  and  the  Government. 

OFFIOE  AND  RESIDENCE  BUILDING. 

In  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  mention  was 
made  of  needed  repairs  to  this  building  and  the  furniture  therein. 
Some  repairs  are  needed  to  be  made  to  the  roof,  which  has  never  been 
good,  and  also  to  the  plastering,  which,  owing  to  the  poor  foundation 
on  which  the  building  stands,  is  badly  cracked  and  broken  loose  from 
the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  best  mode  of  treatment  for  the  inside  of 
this  building  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  take  off  as  much  of  the  plas- 
tering as  becomes  loose  and  replace  it  with  a  rough  coat,  and  then 
paper  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  furniture  and  carpets  are  much 
worn,  having  been  in  use  without  repairs  for  about  eight  years. 

I  respectfilly  request  that  the  sum  of  $641.60,  or  so  mT\ch  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  be  allotted  for  the  repairs  of  this  building  and 
additions  to  the  furniture  therein* 
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The  part  of  this  arch  which  traverses  the  reservation  front  is  under 
the  care  of  the  superintendent,  and  requires  attention  and  some  repairs 
after  almost  every  heavy  rain.  The  large  volume  of  water  which  passes 
through  it  at  times  and  the  swiftness  of  the  current  often  undermines 
the  walls  where  they  have  not  been  founded  on  solid  rock.  This  class 
of  damage  can  not  be  neglected,  as  the  arch  is  in  danger  of  caving  in 
until  it  is  repaired.  Such  damage  as  has  occured  during  the  year  has 
been  promptly  repaired  and  the  arch  is  at  present  in  good  condition. 

BalaDoe  to  the  credit  of  the  allotment  for  repairs  of  this  arch  at  the  date  of 

my  last  report $^1.0S 

£xi>ended  for  repairs  duriDg  the  year 70.33 

Balance ISaTO 

HOT  WATER  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

The  hot  water  drinking  fountains,  five  in  number,  are  located  in  Bath 
House  Park,  convenient  to  Central  avenue,  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  city,  and  are  much  resorted  to  and  used,  both  by  visitors  and  citi- 
zens. Besides  these,  there  are  four  open  hot  springs  where  the  hot 
water  may  be  drunk  from  the  fountain  head  as  it  issues  from  the  rock. 
The  park,  in  the  midst  of  which  these  springs  rise  and  in  which  tiie 
fountains  are  located,  is  constantly  kept  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
cultivation,  and  is  the  distinctive  and  attractive  feature  of  Hot  Springs. 
From  year  to  year,  as  the  shrubbery  attains  additional  growth,  the  park 
becomes  more  beautiful,  until  now  there  are  but  few  more  attractive 
spots  in  the  country.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  superintendent  to  add  to  this 
each  year,  as  the  improvements  progress,  such  features  of  attractiveness 
as  the  means  at  his  disposal  will  permit. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  STREET  COLD  SPRINa. 

Within  the  city  and  near  its  limits  are  located  a  number  of  more  or 
less  valaable  mineral  springs,  the  waters  from  which  are  sold  either  at 
the  springs  or  by  venders  on  the  street.  From  this  strangers  arriving 
often  get  the  impression  that  cold  drinking  water  can  only  be  had  by 
buying  it  from  the  venders  or  in  the  hotels  or  public  places.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Fountain  street  cold  spring  has  dissipated  these  impressions, 
and  the  spring  is  resorted  to  daily  by  hundreds  of  people.  It  has  been 
properly  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  tasteful  wooden  pavilion,  whidi 
fronts  on  Fountain  street  and  affords  convenient  ingress  and  egress  fbf 
those  using  the  water. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  following  table  be  continued  and 
that  steps  be  taken  to  have  an  of&cial  analysis  made  of  the  waters  of 
the  principal  springs,  some  thirty  in  number.  I  further  respectfUIy 
recommend  that  all  the  springs  be  renumbered,  their  temi>erature,  flow, 
and  elevation  recorded,  and  their  location  marked  by  suitable  monu* 
nients,  with  the  numbers  thereon,  and,  where  necessary,  repairs  be 
made  so  that  they  will  be  properly  secured. 
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[Batxmi  of  levels :  The  lowest  point  on  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  heing  on  the  east  side  where  the 
Hot  Springs  Railroad  enters  the  same,  approximates  500  feet  above  the  tide  water  of  the  Gulf.] 


Kg. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Elevation. 

Character. 

No. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Elevation. 

Character. 

Degrees. 

FuL 

Degrees. 

Feet. 

1 

77 

91.4 

Constant  flow. 

88 

128 

90.2 

Constant  flow. 

2 

76 

98.7 

Do. 

39 

126.6 

92.2 

Do. 

3 

124 

98 

Do. 

40 

112 

93.3 

Do. 

4 

124 

98.3 

Do. 

41 

157 

113.6 

Do. 

6 

80 
103 

115.6 
171.6 

Do. 
Do. 

142 
43 

110.2 
164.4 

Do. 

6 

iii  ■■ 

Do. 

7 

115 
121.5 

172.2 
117.5 

Do. 
Do. 

U4 
45 

162.8 
171.8 

Do. 

8 

iii" 

Do. 

9 

122 
121.6 

179.6 
181.2 

Do. 
Do. 

«46 

47 

109.8 
176.5 

Do. 

10 

iii.T 

Do. 

11 

105 

120 

Do. 

48 

91 

178.9 

Do. 

12 

111 

117.6 

Do. 

49 

131 

176.1 

Do. 

13 

135.6 

86.2 

Do. 

60 

145 

179.6 

Do. 

14 

137 

84.3 

Do. 

61 

144 

182.8 

Da 

16 

134 

84.7 

Do. 

62 

142 

178.3 

Do. 

16 

101 

136.8 

Do. 

63 

145.6 

186.1 

Da 

17 

140 

Seepage. 
Constant  flow. 

54 

146 

186.1 

Do. 

18 

93*" 

168 

65 

.      122 

92.7 

Da 

19 

84 

150.3 

Do. 

66 

183 

96.3 

Do. 

20 

83 

162.8 

Do. 

67 

128 

100.2 

Do. 

21 

106 

107 

Do. 

S58 

101.9 

Do. 

22 

122 

118.2 

Do. 

69 

m" 

102 

Da 

23 

125 

123.8 

Do. 

60 

134.6 

112.9 

Do. 

24 

113 

127.7 

Do.^ 

61 

133 

186.  r 

Do. 

25 

111 

127.7 

Do.* 

62 

109 

186.3 

Do. 

26 

106 

127.9 

Do. 

63 

83 

186.2 

Da 

27 

127.6 

130.3 

Do. 

64 

186 

186.6 

Do. 

28 

146 

129.4 

Do. 

66 

141 

186.1 

Do. 

29 

90 

140.4 

Do. 

66 

87 

186.3 

Do. 

80 

134.5 
147 

148.3 
133.2 

Do. 
Do. 

♦67 
68 

113 
86 

Intermittent. 

81 

iai"" 

Constant  flow. 

82 

124 

96.7 

Do. 

69 

83 

89.7 

Da 

83 

140 

89.8 

Da 

70 

89 

89.4 

Do. 

84 

120 

91.8 

Do. 

71 

94 

80.3 

Do. 

86 

135 
110 
120 

91.8 
90.4 
166.6 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

72 
73 

122 
122 

Do. 

86 

Da 

87 

1  Under  Big  Iron  bath  house. 
*Inacoessible;  near  Arsenic  spring. 


'Under  bath  house  on  hill. 

4in  Arlington  yard;  flows  after  heayy  rain;  184°. 


OABE  AND  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  PARKS  AND  OBOUNDS. 

The  extent  of  the  grounds  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  lying  east  from 
Central  avenue  and  the  bath  houses,  which  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation  for  park  purposes  is  about  30  acres,  and  much  preliminary- 
work  has  been  done  on  from  30  to  40  acres  additional. 

The  work  in  this  park  during  the  past  year  has  been  most  effective, 
and  the  view  now  presented  from  Central  avenue,  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  city,  is  a  very  pleasing  one.  The  improvements  during  the 
past  year  have  consisted  in  setting  additional  grounds  in  grass,  plant- 
ing shrubbery  and  trees,  building  additional  walks,  and  drainage,  and, 
generally,  the  cultivation  and  embellishment  of  the  grounds  for  park 
purposes.  The  matter  of  drainage  has,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of 
the  grounds,  been  one  that  has  required  considerable  attention.  Being- 
to  a  large  extent  surface  drainage,  it  naturally  requires  more  or  less 
repairs  after  each  heavy  rain.  During  the  year  all  the  old  walks  and 
paths  have  been  reconstructed  and  made  comfortable  by  the  addition 
of  stone  steps  at  suitable  intervals  to  relieve  the  steep  grade,  and  new 
walks  built  where  convenience  or  necessity  seemed  to  suggest.  The 
addition  and  extension  of  these  walks,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  shrub- 
bery and  trees,  and  the  considerable  area  of  grounds  now  set  in  grass 
begin  to  bring  out  the  possibilities  of  this  park  and  to  inspire  many 
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favorable  comments  from  the  visitors  on  the  improvements  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Government  for  their  pleasure  and  convenience  while 
residing  at  Hot  Springs. 

The  increased  area  of  grounds  bronght  under  cultivation  as  parks 
adds  greatly  to  the  permanent  cost  of  maintenance,  and  will  soon 
render  the  present  force  of  foresters  and  gardeners  inadequate  for  the 
care  of  the  roads  and  walks  and  the  cultivation  of  the  parks. 

At  the  proper  time,  such  cuttings  as  can  be  made  from  the  shrubbery 
and  flowers  will  be  made,  and  propagated  for  planting  in  the  spring. 

BOADS  AND  DRIVES. 

The  system  of  roads  and  drives  as  originally  laid  out  on  the  Hot 
Springs  Mountain  has  been  completed,  and  the  roads  during  the  year 
have  received  such  repairs  and  attention  as  was  necessary,  and  have 
been  in  very  constant  use.  These  roads  being  almost  entirely  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  and  only  provided  with  surface  drainage,  neces- 
sarily suffer  from  heavy  rains,  and  for  this  reason  require  more  than 
ordinary  care.  They  are  kept  in  good  repair  and  are  constantly  open 
to  the  public.  These  drives^  enter  the  reservation  through  the  main 
entrance  on  Oentral  avenue,  through  the  grounds  of  the  Army  and 
Kavy  General  Hospital,  and  from  Fountain  street,  and  are  about  3^ 
miles  in  length. 

During  the  year  a  new  branch  of  road  ektending  from  the  head  of 
Fountain  street  to  North  Mountain  and  connecting  the  drives  on  Hot 
Springs  Mountain  has  been  graded,  so  far  as  could  be  done  without  the 
use  of  blasting  material.  It  is  now  passable  for  horseback  riding  and 
vehicles,  but  a  large  amount  of  blasting  is  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a 
uniform  width  and  put  it  in  a  comfortable  condition  for  driving. 

In  addition  to  this,  about  3  miles  of  road  on  Forth  Mountain  has 
been  cleared  and  made  available  for  horseback  riding  and  ready  for 
grading. 

I  have  uniformly  stated  in  my  reports  that  the  roads  and  drives 
seemed  to  be  more  appreciated  by  the  visitors  than  almost  any  other 
class  of  improvement  made  by  the  Government,  the  particular  reason 
being  that  many  of  them  while  taking  the  baths  and  medical  treat- 
ment are  advised  to  take  considerable  outdoor  exercise,  and  the  means 
for  doing  this  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  drives  and  walks  over  the 
reservations. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $500,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  be  allotted  for  the  completion  of  the  Fountain 
street  drive,  from  the  Fountain  street  entrance  to  near  the  junction  of 
Hot  Springs  and  North  mountains  where  the  system  of  roads  and 
drives  on  both  mountains  converge. 

THE  WHITTINGTON  AVENUE  IMPROVEMENT. 

This  improvement,  consisting  of  two  small  lakes  and  a  park,  has  been 
completed  and  was  opened  to  the  public  on  June  30, 1898,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  in  constant  use  and  is  much  appreciated  by  invalids  now 
residing  here.  The  area  of  this  reservation  is  only  11  acres,  nearly  half 
of  which  is  taken  up  by  the  lakes.  The  park  which  covers  the  baJanoe 
of  the  grounds  is  even  at  this  time,  with  only  a  half  year's  growth  on 
the  shrubbery  and  flowers,  a  beautiful  park,  and  affords  much  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  to  both  visitors  and  citizens. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grounds  has  been  very  successful;  a  good  turf 
of  grass  has  been  secured  on  most  of  the  grounds,  while  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  the  shrubbery  plant^,  it  seems  at  this  time,  will 
survive  the  summer  weather  and  reach  maturity.    Several  large  beds 
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of  summer  flowers,  phlox,  ziDoias,  marigolds,  pinks,  and  caladiums, 
have  been  very  successfully  cultivated,  and  have  added  great  beauty 
to  the  park.  The  large  number  of  native  forest  trees  in  this  park  also 
add  greatly  to  its  attractiveness  in  summer,  inviting  to  rest,  as  they  do 
by  their  deep  cooling  shades,  the  afflicted  and  the  health  seekers  who 
so  numerously  abide  in  Hot  Springs. 

The  unfavorable  condition  of  the  grounds  as  to  the  shape  in  which 
they  were  defined  by  the  Hot  Springs  Commission  originally  has  made 
their  improvement  into  a  park  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  would 
have  been  the  case  under  other  conditions.  The  grounds  are  very 
narrow  and*  are  traversed  by  Whittington  Creek,  which  at  times  has  a 
swift  and  destructive  current,  making  it  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  grounds  from  overflow  to  straighten  and  widen  the  channel  and 
protect  the  banks  by  dry-rock  masonry  at  points  of  contact  with  the 
swift  current  at  times  of  high  water;  also  to  put  in  dams  or  dikes  at 
X)oint8  above  the  lakes  to  prevent  them  from  being  filled  up  by  the 
washing  of  sand  and  gravel  and  other  drift.  At  the  beginning  of  these 
improvements  this  creek  had  no  well-defined  channel  that  would  con- 
fine its  waters,  and  each  freshet  seemed  to  fill  it  up  in  one  place  and 
open  a  new  channel  in  another,  so  that  it  was  practically  a  succession 
of  gullies  and  gravel  beds  extending  down  to  solid  rock  out  of  which 
the  lakes  and  park  have  been  made.  In  making  the  excavation  for  the 
lakes  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  out  from  2  to  4  feet  depth  of  solid 
rock  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  depth  of  water.  Some  apprehension 
was  had  at  the  beginning  of  this  improvement  as  to  whether  or  not 
Whittington  Creek  would  afford  sufficient  water  for  these  lakes  in  the 
dry  season.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  or  not,  but  with  the  springs 
developed  in  making  the  excavation,  sufficient  water  has  been  obtained 
to  keep  fresh  water  continually  passing  through  the  lakes  to  keep  it 
clear  and  wholesome. 

The  lower  lake,  which  is  somewhat  the  larger,  has  an  area  of  43,600 
square  feet  and  holds  1,180,000  gallons  of  water.  The  upper  lake  has 
an  area  of  35,400  square  feet  and  contains  930,000  gallons  of  water. 
Each  of  these  lakes  is  finished  with  sloping  banks  from  the  water  level 
to  street  grade  and  provided  with  two  sets  of  white  limestone  steps 
leading  down  to  the  boat  landings.  The  banks  are  being  set  in  Ber- 
muda grass  and  water-growth  trees  are  being  planted,  which  in  a  short 
time  will  give  the  lakes  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

The  total  cost  of  this  improvement  has  been  $29,595.08,  expended  as 
follows: 

Babble  masonry  for  retaining  walls,  arches,  tnnnels,  dams,  bridges,  and 

cnlverts $6,187.00 

Dry  masonry  for  retaining  walls  made  necessary  in  straighnening  and 

widening  tbe  creek  channel  and  to  prevent  washing  at  the  points  of 

contact  with  the  current 1,620.00 

White  limestone  for  bnilding  columns  and  areas  at  main  carriage  entrance 

and  for  coping  and  steps 750.00 

Wronght-iron  fence  to  inclose  the  lakes  and  ffronnds  of  the  park 3, 805. 80 

For  2  lake  pavilions,  1  mnsic  stand,  2  park  pavilions,  2  tennis  court 

pavilions,  1  park  gardener's  cottage  ana  stable,  and  6  bridges 2, 561. 87 

For  excavation,  grading,  and  for  labor  and  teams  to  bnild  the  lakes  and 

prepare  the  grounds  for  ase  as  a  park 18,348.00 

For  laying  water  pipes  to  sprinkle  and  irrigate  the  grounds  of  the  park.  640. 00 

For  50  park  seats  distributed  through  the  grounds  of  the  park 150. 00 

For  shrabbery,  grass  and  flower  seed,  and  extra  soil  for  planting  and 

bedding 200.00 

For  tile  and  wooden  drainage  necessary  to  protect  the  grounds  from 

washing 557.05 

For  tools,  implements,  engineering,  and  other  incidental  expenses 770. 36 

Total  expenditures 29,690.08 
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The  total  allotment  for  this  improvement  has  been  as  follows: 

February  28, 1896 $20,000.00 

March  17, 1897 5,000.00 

November  4, 1897 5,000.00 

Total 30,000.00 

Total  expended 29,590.08 

Balance  unexpended 4(6.98 


The  following  table  will  show  the  amounts  to  the  credit  of  the  differ- 
ent items  of  improvement  which  have  been  completed,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  these  balances  are  no  longer  necessary: 


Parpoee  for  which  allotted. 


Date  of 
authority. 


Amount 
allotted. 


Amount 
expended. 


Repairs  at  office  and  residence  building. 

Kepairs  at  free  bath  house 

Tools,  implements,  horse  and  cart 

Repairs  to  propaii^ting  pit 

Repairs  to  pumping  station 

Sprinkling  system 

Brick  sidewalk  to  free  bath  house 

Repairs  atoffice  building 

Repairs  at  free  bath  house , 

Mending  concrete  walk 

Trees,  evergreens,  and  shrubbery , 

Rubber  hose 

Additional  steps  at  entrsnce 

Four  park  lamps 

Iron  rail  for  bath-house  site  Ko.  1 

Repairs  at  oflice  buildiiff 

Repairs  at  free  bath  house ^ 

Repairs  at  pumping  station 

Itnprovement  of  Aliua  Spring , 


Oct  18,1SR3 

do 

Nov.  9,1»4 
Nor.  30, 1894 
Mar.  5,1896 
June  8.1895 
Jan.  16.1898 
Jan.  16,1885 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.  20, 1895 

do 

do 

Jan.    8,1897 

do 

do 

do 


$828.00 

880.00 

516.85 

69.09 

60.09 

283.00 

96.90 

809.09 

190.00 

100.60 

260.00 

50.09 

50.00 

200.90 

260.00 

864.66 

437.80 

276.75 

850.90 


9607.85 
832.06 
512.15 
62.46 
65.00 
280.63 
85.50 
241.00 
46.50 
95.  B8 
174.87 
43.15 
48.81 
199.98 
148.87 
355.79 
877.63 
269.23 
84a  83 


$20.15 

47.05 
4.70 
6.54 
4.40 
2.37 
9.50 

59.00 

143.50 

i.02 

2S.1S 

6.85 

6.19 

.08 

54.13 
8.86 

80.17 
7.62 
8.88 
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Table  showing  personnel  of  employees  on  the  reservation,  the  Congressional  district  from 
which  appointed,  amount  of  compensation,  and  duties. 


Kame,  oooaiMtioxk,  and  duties. 


Coropensa* 

tionper 

year. 


Ckmsreeslonal  die* 
tnot  whence 
appointed. 


William  J.  Little,  superintendent 

William  W.  Little,  watchman  at  pomping  station  and  assistant  to 
superintendent;  duties  are  to  see  that  the  building  and  machinery 
of  pumping  station  are  cared  for,  and  act  as  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent  , 

James  Daniels,  messenger  at  superintendent's  office;  duties  are  to  aet 
as  messenger  to  the  superintendent,  and  hare  charge  of  the  Aimaoe 
and  lights  at  the  office  Duilding 

William  Snmpter,  manager  of  free  bath  house;  duties  are,  to  have 
charge  of,  issue,  and  collect  tickets  at  free  bath  house,  and  carry 
out  orders  of  the  superintendent 

Simon  Schultioe.  male  attendant  at  free  bath  house ;  duties  are,  to  have 
charge  of  and  keep  in  a  deaulv  condition  the  pools  and  men's  bath- 
ing department  of  the  free  batn  house,  attend  the  fomaoe  in  winter, 
clean  the  rooms  of  the  free  dispensary,  and  act  as  manager  in  ab- 
sence of  latter 

If  ary  L.  Schultice,  female  attendant  at  ftree  bath  house ;  duties  are,  to 
have  charge  of  and  keep  in  a  cleanly  condition  the  pools  and 
women's  department  of  the  free  bath  house 

John  H.  Jones,  scarenger  at  tree  bath  house ;  duties  are,  to  reraore  all 
rubbish,  paper,  and  rags,  and  to  preserve  sanitary  conditions  under 
direction  of  the  manager 

Charles  Payton,  night  policeman  on  the  reservation;  duties  are  to 
have  a  general  supervision  over  all  Government  property  from  9 
p.  m.  to  9  a.  m. ;  keep  a  lookout  for  fires ;  see  that  no  stock  or  persons 
commit  depredationa  on  the  reservation,  and  make  arrests  when 
necessity  requires 

Christophw  C.  Cooper,  day  policeman  on  the  reservation;  duties  are 
to  have  a  geneval  supervision  over  all  Government  nroperty  fhmi  9 
a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. ;  see  that  no  stock  or  persons  commit  aepredations  on 
the  reservation,  observe  and  report  all  cases  of  Infractions  of  the 
bath-house  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  make  arrests  when  neces- 
sUv  requires 

Ed  Uardui,  waterman  on  the  reservation ;  duties  are  to  have  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  all  the  hot  water  and  see  that  each  bath  house 

{reta  the  amount  allotted  it,  and  to  act  as  foreman  to  the  reservation 
orce  of  foresters  and  gardeners 

A.  A.  Graham,  forester  sndgardeifsr 

Charles  Schmike,  forester  and  gardener 

Alfred  Eddleman,  forester  and  gardener 

Jonathan  A.  Jordan,  forester  and  gardener 

Dan  T.  Bichardson,  forester  and  gardener 

Peter  Nelson,  forester  and  gardener 

John  W.  Dowdv,  Ibrester  and  gardener 

James  Horan,  forester  and  gardener 


$2,500.00 

600.00 

180.00 

1,020.00 

600.00 
860.00 
120.00 

600.00 
480.00 


Second  Arkansas. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


600.00 

Do. 

480.00 

Do. 

480.00 

Do. 

U.50 

Do. 

U.60 

Do. 

U.50 

Do. 

>1.50 

Do. 

»1.50 

Do. 

»L60 

Da 

>  Per  day. 
NoTB.— Duties  of  the  foresters  and  gardeners  are  to  cultivate  and  care  for  the  flowers,  trees,  and 
shrubbery ;  keep  up  the  roads,  drives,  and  walks ;  make  and  maintjiin  other  improvements  on  the  res- 
ervation under  redirection  of  the  superintendent. 

BeeeipU. 

The  receipts  of  this  office  for  water  and  ground  rents  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Jane  30, 1898,  have  been  as  follows: 


Bath  house. 


Tubs.    Amount. 


Bath  house. 


Tubs.    Amount. 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

Avenue 

Cheshire  Sanitarium 

SMttman 

Oreat  Northern 

Hale 

Horaeshoe 

Hot  Springs 

Imperial 

Ittt^W 

Magneaia 

Ifaurioe 

Onrk 


$1,200.00 

1,200.00 

600.00 

240.00 

200.00 

71.26 

1,780.00 

900.00 

480.00 

750.00 

200.00 

900.00 

1,680.00 

660.00 


Palace 

Park 

Rammelsberg 

Rector 

Rockafellow's 

SI  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Superior , 

Sumpter 

Waverly 

Hot  Springs  Medical  Company 

Eastman,  extra  water 

Arlington,  ground  rent 


$690.00 

1, 200. 00 

540.00 

860.00 

600.00 

120.00 

480.00 

120.00 

600.00 

120.00 

80.00 

2,500.00 


18,17L2i 


Kon.— OrMi  Korthsrn  bath  house  paid  water  rent  from  May  15, 1806,  data  of  oooiplatioB. 
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Salftriet  per  «nniimt 

Saperintendent $2,600.00 

Watchman  at  pamptnii:  station  and  assistant  to  the  saperintendent 600. 00 

Messenger  at  sapenntendent's  office 180.00 

$3,380.00 

Manager  of  free  bath  hoase 1,030.00 

Male  attendant  at  free  bath  hoase 600.00 

Female  attendant  at  free  bath  hoase 860.00 

Soavenger  at  free  bath  hoase 120.00 

2,100.00 

Kesenratlon  waterman;  also  acts  as  ibremaa  of  reservation  foresters  and 

ffardeners 000.00 

Night  policeman  on  the  reservation 600.00 

Day  policeman  on  the  reservation 480.00 

1,680.00 

Salary  of  two  foresters  and  gardeners,  at  $40  par  month,  earned 016.00 

Salary  of  six  foresters  and  ^mleners,  at  $1.50  per  day, earned 2,770.47 

— ^— — —    3,696w07 

Total  amoant  disbnrsed  for  salaries 10.816w€7 

Disbarsed  on  aoconnt  of— 

Fnel  and  lights  at  superintendent's  office 210.00 

Fael  and  lights  at  free  bath  house 156.28 

Horse  feed  and  bedding ll&6i 

4  gas  street  lamps  on  reservation 06.90 

2  uicandescent  lights  on  Hoke  Smith  Fonntain 36.00 

City  water  for  boUdings,  sprinkling,  and  irrigating,  and  loe 202.80 

Free  dispensary 270.15 

Bepairs  to  creek  arch 70.88 

Itepairsto  concrete  walk 15.75 

Incidental  expenses,  indndlng  rei>airs  to  buildings,  springs,  fonn tains,  tools, 

material,  etc 397.29 

1,572.09 

Total  amoant  disbursed  from  this  offloe.. 12,388.16 

Amoant  disbarsed  from  Department  on  aooount  of  improvements 6,517.62 

Amount  disbarsed  by  superintendent .« 12,388.16 

Total  disbursements  from  Hoi  Springs  Beservation  frind 18,905.68 

OOYEBNMENT  LOTS. 

There  are  yet  unsold  157  of  the  lots  originally  laid  out  and  platted 
by  the  Hot  Springs  Gommissiou,  which  have  been  offered  for  sale  at 
the  previous  public  sales  of  lots  in  Hot  Springs,  but  were  not  bid  in  on 
account  of  toe  high  appraisement.  These  lots  were  last  appraised  in 
1895,  at  which  time  it  seemed  probable  that  a  successful  sale  of  the  lots 
could  be  had;  but  before  the  sale  had  been  advertised  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox  prevailed  in  Hot  Springs,  which  prostrated  the  place  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  seriously  affect  the  price  of  real  estate,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  sale  contemplated  at  that  time  has  never  been  ordered.  I  do 
not  think  that  real  estate  in  Hot  Springs  has  since  that  time  appreci- 
ated to  the  same  value  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  contemplated  sale,  but 
I  think  it  has  reached  a  stable  position  and  that  a  successful  sale  of 
Government  lots  might  be  had  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Department. 

The  time  necessary  in  which  to  revalue  the  lots  and  advertise  the 
sale  would  probably  extend  to  March  of  next  year,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  as  favorable  a  time  to  dispose  of  these  lots  as  could  be 
selected  in  the  next  few  years.  Considering  the  advisability  of  aug- 
menting the  improvement  fund  so  as  to  allow  the  completion  of  the 
roads  and  drives  on  North  and  West  mountains,  and  to  fc^her  improve 
and  extend  the  parks  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  and  generally  continae 
the  system  of  improvements  laid  out  by  Captain  Stevens,  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  necessary  authority  be  issued  for  holding  this  sale 
in  March  or  April  of  1899. 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

On  June  30, 1898,  there  was  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Hat 
Springs  Improvement  fdnd  $9,102.17.  The  net  revenues  from  water 
and  ground  rents,  which  may  be  estimated  upon  for  the  fiscal  year  1898 
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and  1899  as  above  the  ordinary  expenditures  from  this  office,  is  $5,700, 
which,  added  to  the  amount  in  the  Treasury,  gives  $14,802.17  which 
will  be  available  for  the  improvements  during  the  year.  Of  this  amount 
$4,300  has  been  allotted  for  the  improvement  of  the  free  bath  house, 
leaving  the  balance  available  for  lurther  improvements  $10,502.17, 
from  which  I  respectfully  recommend  that  allotments  be  made  for  the 
following  items  of  material  and  improvements: 

WMttinfftonPark: 

For  200  yards  soil  for  bedding  and  planting $150.00 

For  additional  shrubbery  and  evergreens 50. 00 

For  400  poands  grass  seed 60.00 

For  flower  seed,  cuttings,  and  balbs 35.00 

For  300  feet  rubber  hose,  nozzles,  spray  nozzles,  and  hose  reels 60. 00 

For  tools  and  incidental  repairs 54.92 

409.92 

Bath  house  and  reserve  parks : 

For  200  yards  soil  for  bedding  and  planting 150.00 

For  additional  shrubbery  and  evergreens 50.00 

For  additional  shade  trees 75.00 

For  400  poands  lawn-grass  seed 60.00 

For  300  feet  rubber  hose,  nozzles,  etc 60.00 

For  extending  sprinkling  and  Irrigating  system 200. 00 

For  tile,  cement,  and  brick  for  extending  and  repairing  drainage 300. 00 

895.00 

0£Qce  and  residence  building: 

For  repairing  roof 25.00 

For  painting  loof 36.00 

For  repairing  plastering 43.00 

For  mending  and  reupholstering  furniture 60.00 

For  papering  ten  rooms  and  three  halls 162.50 

For  rugs,  mats,  window  shades,  and  curtains 65.00 

For  carpets  for  offices,  parlor,  and  halls 150.00 

541.00 

Fountain  street  drive :  For  blasting  material,  labor,  and  teams  to  complete 
the  Fountain  street  drive  &om  near  the  cold  spring  to  its  intersection 
with  the  system  of  roads  and  drives  at  the  junction  of  Hot  Springs  and 
North  Mountain 500.00 

Boads  and  drives  on  North  Mountain :  For  continuing  the  system  of  roads 
and  drives  on  North  Mountain  as  heretofore  laid  out ;  length,  including 
entrances  to  Park  and  Central  avennes,  about  4  miles 5, 000. 00 

ADMINISTBATION. 

During  the  period  since  my  last  report  the  affairs  of  this  office  have 
progres^  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  All  the  items  of  improve- 
ment for  which  the  allotments  have  been  available  during  the  year  have 
been  completed.  The  completion  of  Whittington  Park,  which  has  been 
the  principal  item  of  improvement  for  this  year,  was  somewhat  delayed, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  planting  of  shrubbery  and  grass  in  this  park 
could  not  be  done  until  late  in  the  spring;  but  the  conditions  have  been 
favorable  to  its  rapid  growth,  and  on  a  large  part  of  the  grounds  a  good 
turf  of  grass  has  been  secured,  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  successful  park 
cultivation  on  uneven  grounds  like  these.  The  young  shrubbery  has 
been  successfully  started  and  the  flower  beds  have  commanded  univer- 
sal admiration;  a  large  number  of  rose  cuttings,  made  last  year,  have 
been  planted  and  are  now  in  good,  thriving  condition.  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  present  year's  cultivation  of  this 
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park.  Only  the  onstomary  oare  and  coltivation  for  the  next  few  years 
is  necessary  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  beantifdl  little  parks  in  tiie 
country. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  extension  and  cnltiYation 
of  Reserve  Park;  additional  grounds  have  been  taken  into  cultivation, 
additional  shrubbery  planted,  and  new  walks  added,  all  of  which  have 
added  greatly  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  park. 

Bathhouse  drumming  has,  as  usual,  demanded  close  attention,  and 
has  been  to  some  extent  reduced.  It  is  so  inseparably  connected  with 
doctor  drumming  in  Hot  Springs,  and  there  are  so  many  unscrupulous 
persons  connected  with  it,  that  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
requires  a  great  deal  of  the  superintendent's  time  which  should  be 
given  to  the  matters  of  improvement  on  the  reservation  and  the  regu- 
lar transaction  of  the  office  business.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  the 
measures  proposed  in  this  report  for  the  suppression  of  doctor  and  bath- 
house drumming  will  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  tJie  honorable 
Secretary,  and  that  he  will  take  such  action  as  will  allow  them  to  be 
put  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  much  larger  number  of  inquiries  than  usual  from  persons  desiring 
to  come  to  Hot  Springs  for  treatment  have  been  received  and  answered 
from  this  office.  A  larger  number  of  visitors  find  their  way  to  the  office 
to  ask  information  about  the  hot  springs,  the  bath  houses,  etc,  than 
heretofore. 

The  management  of  the  free  bath  house  has  given  less  trouble  than 
heretofore,  although  a  larger  number  of  persons  have  been  provided 
with  baths  than  during  any  previous  year.  As  much  liberali^  as  has 
seemed  consistent  with  the  proper  management  of  the  house  has  at  all 
times  been  allowed  in  issuing  tickets  for  free  baths  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  all  indigent  persons  applying  for  free  baths 
have  been  supplied. 

The  free  dispensary,  latelyput  in  operation  in  the  rooms  over  the 
free  bath  house,  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  poor  people 
using  these  baths,  as  well  as  a  great  help  in  the  management  of  the 
bath  house. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  J.  LiTTLB,  SuperifUendeiU. 

The  Secretary  of  thb  Interior, 

WashingUmj  2>.  0. 
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ACTING  SUPEWENDIT  OF  TEE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Department  op  Intebioe, 
Yellowstone  National  Pabk, 
Office  op  the  Supebintendent, 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs^  Wyo.,  September  30^  1898. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condi- 
tion, management,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  Yellowstone 
I^ational  Park  from  November  10, 1897,  the  date  of  the  final  report  of 
my  predecessor,  to  September  30, 1898: 

Maj.  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Yonng,  United  States  Volunteers  (Colonel  Third 
Cavalry,  acting  superintendent),  left  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  on 
November  16, 1897,  and  the  duties  of  that  position  have  devolved  upon 
me,  as  being  next  in  command,  and  subsequently,  in  compliance  with 
telegraphic  orders  from  the  Department,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
except  during  the  period  from  March  13  to  July  11, 1898,  when  I  was  on 
detached  service,  during  which  time  Lieut.  G.  O.  Cress,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
ably  performed  these  duties. 

At  the  time  of  departure  of  my  predecessor  there  remained  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $66.01,  with  which  to  keep  in  repair  the  road  from 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Gardiner  City,  which,  on  account  of 
its  location  in  the  canyon  of  the  Gardiner  River,  must  be  constantly 
worked  in  the  winter  season ;  to  protect  the  game  of  the  park  during 
the  winter  months  from  poachers;  to  open  up  the  usually  traveled 
route  of  tourists,  who  begin  visiting  the  park  on  the  1st  of  June,  and 
keep  the  same  in  repair  until  the  appropriation  for  this  year  should 
become  available.  Owing  to  the  very  small  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion remaining  unexpended  I  had  to  rely  mainly  for  protecting  the 
game  upon  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Lindsley,  Fourth  Cavalry,  and 
Scouts  Morrison  and  Whittaker,  with  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers  on 
winter  station  and  in  garrison.  The  work  done  by  this  officer,  and 
these  men,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  park  in  the  protection 
of  its  game,  to  a  large  extent  prevented  poaching,  and  resulted,  in 
connection  with  the  mild  weather  of  last  winter,  in  a  large  increase  of 
the  game  life  of  all  descriptions.  The  way  in  which  these  objects 
were  accomplished  will  be  treated  under  the  heads  of  "Protection" 
and  "  Improvement"  later  on  in  this  report. 

The  stage  robbery  which  occurred  in  the  park  on  August  14, 1897, 
an  account  of  which  was  given  by  my  predecessor  in  his  report,  was 
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broaght  to  an  end  by  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Creorge  Beeb  and  Gas. 
Sniitzer,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  before  United  States  court,  and  they  were 
8entenced  to  two  and  one-half  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

TBAYSL. 

To  supply  the  various  demands  of  the  public  for  transportation 
through  the  park,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  and  adopt  different 
kinds,  viz:  Regular  stage  lines,  steamboat  transportation  on  Lake  Yel- 
lowstone, licensed,  and  private  transportation,  whether  by  wagon,  pack 
train,  horseback,  or  bicycle.  The  former  is  represented  by  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  Transportation  Company,  running  its  sti^^  from 
Cinnabar,  Mont.,  on  the  north  of  the  park,  the  railroad  terminus  of  a 
branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  over  the  usually 
traveled  route  of  tourists,  via  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris,  Upper 
Geyser  Basin,  over  the  continental  divide  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  Can- 
yon, Norris,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  thence  to  Cinnabar.  The 
Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company  (Humphrey  &  Haynes)  enter 
the  park  at  Riverside,  from  Monida,  a  station  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  and  travel  over  the  same  route  as  the  other  stage  line,  as  follows: 
Fountain  Hotel,  Upper  Gteyser  Basin,  over  continental  divide  to  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  Canyon,  Norris,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris,  thence 
via  Riverside  to  Monida. 

The  steamboat  company  operates  one  steamboat,  which  daily  makes 
the  trip  from  the  lunch  station  on  the  lake  (known  as  West  Thumb)  to 
the  Lake  Hotel,  and  affords  the  tourist,  whatever  means  of  transporta- 
tion he  may  use  in  making  the  park  trip,  an  opportunity  to  take  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting  trip  of  some  three  hours  on  the 
lake. 

Licensed  transportation  includes  a  number  of  individuals,  who, 
under  license  from  the  Department,  are  authorized  to  personally  eon- 
duct  parties  through  the  park,  furnishing  the  necessary  camp  equipage 
and  food.  Private  transportation,  as  its  name  implies,  includes  ^1 
other  going  through  the  park,  using  transportation  of  tiieir  own,  oi 
whatever  nature. 

For  the  purposes  of  protection  and  police,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  register  at  certain  places  in  the  park  all  persons  traveling 
through  it,  exclusive  of  those  transported  by  the  regular  stage  lines, 
and  below  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  number  of  travelers  in  the 
park  this  year  and  the  kind  of  transportation  used. 

Number  ofper$an9  regUiered  at  staiioM  during  ike  season  of  1898, 


Number  and  location  of  station. 

Camping  parties. 

Licensed  transportatioa. 

Jane. 

Jnly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

June. 

•July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

1.  Mammoth  Hot  SpriDgs 

241 

612 

1,174 

256 

66 

166 

852 

65 

2.  Norrisaft 

8.  CanTona 

4.  Lake* 

71 

638 

1.263 

469 

42 

112 

210 

80 

S.  Thumb  a 

6.  Unner  Basin 

25 
77 
24 
88 
09 

430 
890 
210 
806 
102 

1,242 

1,327 

657 

Oil 

170 

471 
428 
219 

"iii' 

0 
17 

70 
78 

»5 
428 

None. 
88 

None. 

58 

7.  Lower  Basinfr 

61 

8.  Snake  Riverb 

9.  Riverside^ 

19 

55 

10.  SodaBatte6 

a  No  registration  required. 
(Winter  station. 
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KMmh€r  ofper$an$  travaing  with  regUterei  gmidm  (pack  traM). 
'f^ Kane. 

•I^iy-v ^ 

Aagost <y4 

September V.V.\'.'.\\W,\       81 

The  aggregate  nnmber  of  tourists  visiting  the  park  from  opening  of 
season  (June  1)  to  September  30  was  6,634.  The  aggregate  nnmber 
carried  over  the  regular  route  by  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Trans- 
portation Company,  was  2,196,  and  by  the  Mouida  and  Yellowstone 
Stage  Company,  234;  aggregate  number  carried  through  by  licensed 
transportation  of  personally  conducted  camping  parties,  890;  aggre- 
gate number  carried  through  in  private  transportation,  3,437;  bicyclers, 
foot  travelers,  etc.,  included.  During  the  season  2,256  tourists  took 
the  trip  across  Yellowstoue  Lake  on  the  steamboat  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  Boat  Company.  Of  this  number,  those  who  came  into  the  park 
by  the  regular  stage  lines  nuuibered  1,225,  and  those  who  went  through 
the  park  by  other  means  of  transportation  numbered  1,031. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  park  is  becoming  more  traveled, 
and  fultilling  gradually  the  mission  for  which  created,  viz,  as  a  <^  pleas- 
uring ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people'',  a  compari- 
son of  totals  is  made,  from  record,  from  1895  to  present  date: 

Numher  of  tourUU  farmer  yearn. 


• 

1885. 

1890. 

1897. 

1898. 

CMnDinir  Dftrtids  ......•••••......... 

2.504 

874 

2.470 

1,797 

454 

2.408 

4,454 
1,354 
4.872 

8,487 
890 

LiioeiiMd  trauBportfttioD . 

2.207 

Total 

5,438 

4,559 

10,580 

5,534 

It  will  be  seen  that  1897  brought  the  greatest  number  of  tourists  to 
the  park,  but  the  comparison  should  not  be  made  with  that  year  as  a 
standard,  as  a  great  nnmber  of  Christian  Endeavorers«  after  their  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  returned,  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
and  visited  the  park.  Their  number  can  not  be  determined,  but  making 
reasonable  deductions  on  account  of  this  particular  and  exceptional 
class  of  travel,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  season  of  1898  in  the  park  shows 
an  increased  number  of  tourists.  This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  as  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  war,  diverted  more  or  less 
attention  from  the  park,  and  probably  decreased  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  the  number  of  persons  traveling  for  pleasure  during  the  summer. 

SYSTBM  OP  PATBOLING  AND  POLIOXNO. 


The  most  difficult  task  that  the  acting  superintendent  has  to  accom- 
plish is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  dedicatory  act  of  the  park, 
setting  it  aside  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  Were  it 
thrown  open  to  the  people,  without  restrictions  of  any  sort,  it  would 
be  only  a  short  time  befote  it  would  cease  to  be  a  pleasuring  ground, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions  should  be  of  such  a  nature  only 
as  to  preserve  intact,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future,  the 
salient  and  wonderful  features  which  have  made  the  park  the  most 
remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  scientifically  interesting,  place  in  the 
world.  The  restrictions,  as  now  established  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Interior  Department,  and  enforced  by  the  acting  superintendent  of 
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the  park  thnmgli  the  mllitarj  fiiroe  under  his  oommand,  though  some- 
times misnnderstood  and  not  appreciated  by  a  few  of  the  tiravelrav  of 
the  park,  seem  to  folly  and  completely  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
the  park  was  set  aside,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  intentional  violators 
of  the  roles  and  regolations  of  the  park  have  been  very  few. 

The  system  of  enforcing  them  by  means  of  soldiers  stationed  at  nearly 
regolar  distances  on  the  osoally  traveled  rootes,  and  who  patrol  these 
rentes,  and  especially  by  goards  firom  these  detachments,  who  are 
always  present  at  the  most  interesting  points,  preveuting  their  dese(»»^ 
tion  and  the  destroction  of  the  natoral  phenomeua,  has  been  established 
for  some  years,  and  no  better  coold  be  devised.  I  know  of  no  case 
where  these  soldiers,  in  the  discharge  of  these  very  particolar  and 
exacting  doties,  have  been  other  than  coorteoos  and  poHte  toward  tlie 
public,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the  law.  These  roles  and  regola- 
tions will  be  foond  in  the  appendix  marked  A. 

In  addition  to  these  doties,  it  has  been  foond  necessary  to  keep  i 
complete  and  accorate  record  of  all  who  enter  and  travel  through  tiie 
park,  except  those  who  enter  by  the  stage  lines,  a  record  of  whom  is 
kept  at  hotels,  and  this  is  also  done  by  the  soldiers  stationed  at  the 
varioos  points  in  the  park. 

HOTELS. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Association  owns  and  controls,  under  lease 
from  the  Department^  hotels  at  the  following  places  in  the  park :  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  Canyon; 
also  lonch  stations  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  and 
Yellowstone  Lake.  The  hotels  are  so  located  as  to  stoge  travel  that 
toorists  using  this  transportation  always  finish  op  their  day's  joomey 
at  a  hotel;  the  lonch  stations  being  merely  places  to  obtain  noonday 
refreshments  en  route  to  hotels.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  intention  of  the 
association  to  boild  a  hotel  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  this  iaSL  I 
trust  this  will  be  done,  and  completed  in  time  for  the  tourist  season  of 
next  year.  Frequent  demands  have  been  made  for  a  hotel  at  this  most 
wonderful  spot;  besides,  by  the  erection  of  this  hotel,  the  present  route 
through  the  park  will  be  so  divided  up  that  much  fotigue  and  disoom- 
fort  to  the  tourist  will  be  avoided. 

PERMANENT  OAMPS. 

Under  authority  from  the  Department,  Mr.  W.  W.  Wylie  has  estab- 
lished permanent  camps  at  the  following  points:  Apollinaris  Spring, 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  Canyon,  besides  having 
lunch  stations  at  a  point  about  midway  between  Norris  and  Lower 
Geyser  Basin,  and  near  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

INSPEOTION  BY  AOTINa  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  PARK. 

Ever  sinoe  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  until  its  close,  frequent 
inspections  have  been  made  by  me  and  other  officers  of  the  command, 
of  all  stage  lines  and  other  transportation,  of  the  hotels^  lunch  stations, 
and  of  Mr.  Wylie's  permanent  camps  and  lunch  stations,  and  of  the 
steamer  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

1  have  always  found  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Yellowstone  Kational 
Park  Transportation  Company  polite,  courteoas,  and  effident;  their 
horses  and  vehicles  always  in  first-class  conditioUi  and  suited  in  every 
way  to  luuidle  the  business  required  of  it. 
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The  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stafre  Company  is  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  and  has  employed  the  following: 

FooT-horse  driyers 10-12 

Two-honedriyers... 4 

Stock  tenders 7 

AssistaDt  saperintendents 2 

Blacksmith 1 

Bookkeeper 1 

They  had  in  use  the  following  vehicles: 

Bleyen-passengor  Concord  coacbee .' 12 

Three-pa88eu<;er  Concord  snrries 4 

Concord  baggies 2 

Also: 

Horses 80 

Four-borse  Concord  harness sets..  16 

Two-horse  Concord  harness do...  8 

Blankets,  dusters,  and  complete  bam  supplies. 

This  stage  company  is  of  the  first  order  in  every  respect;  has  given 
first-class  service  to  its  patrons,  has  opened  up  a  new  route  to  the  park 
through  a  beautiful  country,  and  I  have  found  its  entire  personnel,  by 
courtesy  and  ]>oliteness,  desirous  of  making  its  route  popular  with  the 
traveling  public,  which  it  will  undoubtedly  be. 

Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Haynes,  who  control  the  line,  are  both  practi- 
cal business  men,  with  experience  in  this  business,  and  are  always 
courteous  and  obliging. 

The  steamer  Zillahj  running  daily  trips  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake, 
under  the  lease  of  the  Lake  Boat  Company,  and  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  0.  Waters,  her  captain,  who  is  also  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  has  given  full  satisfaction  to  the 
public  I  have  made  many  trips  on  this  boat,  always  found  her  in  i)er- 
feet  condition,  and  thoroughly  safe.  The  entire  personnel  of  the  boat 
are  always  attentive  and  polite  to  the  passengers,  doing  everything  for 
their  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  ^  In  addition  to  the  regular  tourist  busi- 
ness, this  steamer  has  had  many  excursions. 

The  hotels  and  lunch  stations  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association, 
under  the  able  direction  and  management  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dean,  fulfill 
every  requirement  of  the  traveling  public.  No  better  accommodations 
and  food  are  furnished  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  under  like  con- 
ditions. The  hotels  are  thoroughly  clean  and  neat  throughout,  and  the 
service  excellent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  articles  of  food, 
except  meat,  are  shipped  here,  as  there  is  no  local  market  from  which 
the  daily  supply  of  edibles  can  be  obtained.  I  have  not  heard  a  single 
complaint  from  any  guest  of  any  of  the  hotels. 

The  permanent  camps  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Wylie  seem  to  frilfiU  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  number  of  travelers  in  the  park  who  wish  to 
enjoy  whatever  benefits  and  pleasures  may  be  received  from  camp  life, 
I  inspected  frequently  each  of  his  camps  and  lunch  stations,  and  found 
them  all  neat  and  clean,  with  all  the  comforts  one  could  expect  to  find 
in  camp.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  accom- 
modations furnished  by  these  camps  and  the  hotels.  Each  comes  fully 
up  to  the  requirements  of  its  especial  class,  and  the  personal  preference 
of  each  visitor  to  the  park  must  and  will  determine  the  way  of  living 
while  in  the  park. 

Campers  are  another  class  of  visitors  to  the  park  who  ftimish  their 
own  transportation,  tentage,  etc.,  and  with  whom  the  daily  patrols 
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from  stations  have  most  to  do  in  reference  to  the  police  and  protection 
of  the  park. 

The  transportation  nnder  the  heading  <' Licensed"  has  also  been  in- 
spected and  the  camps  of  these  parties  looked  after,  wherever  met% 
Satisfaction  seems  to  have  been  given  in  all  cases,  for  I  have  not  beard 
one  word  of  complaint  I'rom  any  of  their  patrons.  A  list  of  this  liceused 
transportation  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  marked  B. 

With  private  transportation  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  the  Depart 
ment  is  not  interested,  except  pack-mnle  transportation.  Certain  rulw 
govern  this  kind  while  in  the  park,  rendered  necessary  by  a  dae  regaid 
to  the  safety  of  others  traveling  in  vehicles,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the 
parties  nsing  the  pack  mules.  This  is  the  kind  of  trans])ortation  that 
is  most  generally  nsed  by  hunting  parties  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  wish- 
ing to  go  through  the  park  and  hunt  in  the  country  south,  southeast, 
and  southwest  of  the  park.  Such  transportation  is  restricted  to  tlie 
conditions  of  traveling  on  the  usually  traveled  roads  and  leading  the 
pack  animals,  for  the  reasons  given  above.  When  the  party  is  under 
the  control  of  a  iegistere<l  guide  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed  to  the 
routes  taken  through  the  park,  and  a  guide  is  only  registered  when  he 
is  i)ersonally  known  to  be  absolutely  competent  and  reliable.  A  list  of 
these  registered  guides  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  marked  G. 

The  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company  have  seemingly  absorbed 
the  business  previously  conducted  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Bassett,  from  Beaver 
Canyon,  Idaho,  into  the  park  via  the  western  entrance,  as  I  have  no 
reports  of  any  passengers  by  his  line  during  the  past  season,  nor  has 
he  applied  for  license  to  conduct  this  class  of  business. 

OARRYING  FIREARMS  THROUGH  THE  PARK. 

The  custom  of  carrying  firearms  of  some  description  is  nearly  uni- 
versal among  the  citizens  of  States  bordering  the  park,  who  travel  in 
their  own  conveyances,  or  on  saddle  animals;  and  of  course  those  desir- 
ing to  hunt  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  park,  and  who  go  through 
the  park  either  on  starting  on  their  trip  or  returning,  are  fully  equipped 
in  this  particular.  With  reference  to  all  of  these  individuals,  the  regu- 
lation prohibiting  firearms  in  the  park,  except  on  written  permission 
from  the  acting  superintendent,  in  which  case  the  arms  are  seale^l,  has 
been  strictly  enforced.  It  is  a  wise  regulation,  and  its  enforcement  is 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  park. 

The  mere  fact  that  this  i  egion  has  been  set  aside  as  a  national  park 
engenders  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  it  and  toward  the  authorities 
here,  on  the  part  of  the  people  living  nearest  to  it;  and  the  fact  that  it 
abounds  in  game,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  intensifies  the  feeling  of  enmity.  As  the  beueiits 
to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  derived  from  keeping  the 
park  intact  and  the  game  protected  become  better  understood  by  them, 
this  hostility  will  undoubtedly  cease;  and  in  performing  the  duties  of 
acting  superintendent  1  have  endeavored  to  make  this  )dain  to  all  I 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make 
them  friends  of  the  park. 

LEASES. 

There  has  been  no  intentional  violation  of  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  lease  during  the  past  year.  The  rentals  under  these  leases  are  paid 
direct  to  the  Department  in  Washington,  except  that  of  Mrs.  Jennie  H, 
Ash,  which  was  forwarded  through  this  ofiSce  under  date  of  August  9, 
1898,  and  its  receipt  duly  acknowledged. 
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The  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company  have  constracted  on 
sites  selected  by  me,  three  neat  barns,  holding  from  8  to  12  horses  (one 
at  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  8  horses ;  one  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  12  horses ; 
one  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  12  horses),  with  additions  for  grain  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  drivers  and  stock  tenders. 

At  the  Fountain,  Lake,  and  Grand  Canyon  they  have  used  the  barns 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association;  having  made  such  arrangements 
until  locations  are  made  and  permanent  barns  constructed. 

The  railway  station  of  this  line  is  Monida,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
60  miles  west  from  the  west  entrance  to  the  park  ("Dwelles''). 

Between  Dwelles  and  Monida  is  operated  a  daily  relay  line,  and  in 
use  on  this  daily  are  32  horses  and  2  extra  coaches.  These  extra 
coaches  have  been  kept  at  Monida  in  case  more  tourists  applied  than 
could  be  accommodated  by  the  daily. 

At  Dwelles  are  kept  7  coaches  and  3  surreys,  with  drivers  and  teams, 
for  park  service.  At  Norris  are  kept  1  coach  and  1  surrey  to  accommo- 
date tourists  holding  Northern  Pacific  tickets,  "Norris  to  Monida".  who 
have  made  the  regular  park  trip  and  are  ticketed  out  via  Monida. 
These  are  picked  up  at  Norris,  taken  to  Dwelles  for  the  night,  and  then 
take  the  daily  to  Monida  the  ifbllowing  day. 

A  barn  has  been  constructed  at  Monida  that  will  accommodate  20 
horses,  and  wagon  sheds  to  accommodate  the  entire  outfit.  Wagons, 
harness,  and  equipment  will  be  placed  in  the  Monida  barn  for  the  win- 
ter and  $20,000  insurance  placed  on  same.  Horses  will  be  wintered  in 
the  lower  Centennial  Valley. 

Stations  have  been  constructed  at  Eeeds,  Bed  Rock  Pass  (Klondyke), 
and  at  Dwelles.  A  wagon  bridge  has  been  constructed  by  this  company 
over  the  south  fork  of  the  Madison  Eiver,  costing  $75 ;  approaches  have 
been  built  to  the  Snake  River  ford,  and  a  crew  of  3  men  and  1  team 
have  been  employed  for  two  months,  keeping  the  road  free  of  rock  and 
in  repair. 

Madison  County  appropriated  $500,  which  was  expended  in  addition 
upon  the  road  between  Monida  and  Dwelles.  This  road  is  now  far 
better  than  the  ordinary  country  road,  and  is  nearly  as  good  as  the 
roads  within  the  park.  I  append  stage  schedule  of  this  company 
(Appendix  G).  The  plats  of  the  various  sites  granted  under  and 
required  by  lease  from  the  Department  to  this  company  will  be  for- 
warded as  soon  as  completed. 

The  building  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Klamer,  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  referred 
to  in  last  year's  report  as  not  being  then  received,  has  been  completed 
and  received.  A  list  of  leases  now  held  in  the  park  is  hereto  appended 
(Appendix  D). 

UNITED  STATES  OOMMISSIONBE  AND  HIS  WOEK. 

The  presence  of  a  United  States  commissioner  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of  violations  of  the  park  laws  and 
regulations  is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  continues  to  do  much  to 
prevent  these  violations.  I  append  herewith  a  report  of  persons  tried 
by  him  (Appendix  E), 

FIBES. 

The  park  has  been  exceptionally  exempt  from  forest  fires  this  year, 
due  not  only  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  patrol  work  was  done, 
but  also  to  the  growing  carefulness  in  reference  to  fires  exercised  by 
camping  parties  and  others.    On  August  8  a  fire  was  reported  9  miles 
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Dortb  west  of  Biverside  Station,  a  short  distanoe  oatside  the  i>ark  limlto, 
but  as  the  directioD  of  the  prevailiDg  wind  would  sood  bring  it  within 
the  park,  a  detail  of  officers  and  men  were  sent,  and  after  two  days  of 
mnch  fatigue  and  hard  work  it  was  brought  under  control. 

On  August  26  a  fire  was  reported  and  located  between  Barlow's 
Fork  and  Heart  Biver  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  park,  but 
fortunately  rain  followed  for  several  days,  extinguishing  it  and  render- 
ing no  work  on  the  part  of  the  troops  necessary,  other  than  a  earelal 
watch  for  several  days.  The  causes  of  neither  of  these  fires  could  be 
definitely  determined,  but  that  of  August  26  unquestionably  origuiated 
from  camp  fires  carelessly  left  burning  or  smoldering.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  of  August  8  was  not  so  plainly  accidental,  and  the  inquiiy  as 
to  its  origin  was  limited  to  the  determination  that  its  starting  point 
was  not  within  the  park  limits.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  campers 
in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park  to  understand  the  incalculable  dam- 
age, both  in  the  present  and  for  future  years,  that  can  be  done  by  not 
carefully  complying  with  the  park  laws  in  this  respect. 

F0BB8T  SESESTES. 

Bordering  on  the  eastern  and  southern  limits  of  the  park  are  two 
forest  reserves,  both  of  which  have  been  recommended  by  my  predeces- 
sor to  be  brought  within  the  park  boundaries  and  made  a  part  thereof. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  tracts  of  land  were  set  aside  and 
established  as  a  public  reservation  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
made  on  March  30  and  September  10, 1891,  and  though  not  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7^  1894,  are 
yet  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  acting  snpenntendeut 
and  the  military  force  in  the  park  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  set- 
ting them  aside,  especially  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  game. 
To  thoroughly  determine  the  character  of  the  forest  reserve  on  the 
east,  the  settlers  tlierein,  game,  etc..  Lieutenant  Lindsley,  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, was  sent  to  investigate  the  same,  and  on  his  return  submitted  a 
report  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  (F).  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  many  settlers  in  it,  some  in  violation.of  law,  and  that  a  few 
mining  claims  are  being  worked. 

The  country  does  not  seem  to  be  the  habitat  of  any  large  quantity  of 
game.  The  forest  reserve  on  the  south  contains  no  settlers,  is  of  no 
mineral  value,  and  is  unquestionably  a  game  country.  I  would  for 
these  reasons,  therefore,  urge  that  the  forest  reserve  on  the  south  be 
made  a  part  of  the  park,  and  the  forest  reserve  on  the  east  be  not  far- 
ther considered  with  this  end  in  view.  It  is  probable  that  whatever 
opposition  has  hitherto  been  encountered  in  taking  in  both  of  these 
reserves  as  part  of  the  park  would  cease,  when  it  is  proposed  to  take  in 
only  that  one  on  the  south,  which  possesses  only  the  advantage  of  being 
a  great  game  country,  ana  has  no  mineral  or  agricultural  advantage  to 
settlers.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  necessary  legislation  be 
enacted,  bringing  the  forest  reserves  bordering  the  park  nnder  the 
provision  of  the  Ifational  Park  protective  act,  approved  May  7,  1894, 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  game.  As  is  set  forth  in  the  notice  of 
the  Department,  which  has  been  placed  in  conspicuous  places  in  and 
about  the  park,  <^  All  persons  are  warned  not  to  hunt  nor  kill  game 
thereon",  and  the  penalty  for  doing  this  is  ejection  firom  the  reserve, 
prosecution  for  trespass,  and  the  holding  of  such  persons  pecuniarily 
responsible  for  any  waste  or  damage,  whether  done  inteutionaliy  or 
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caused  by  neg^lect.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  punishment,  and  in  its 
present  mild  form  it  does  not  form  a  sufficient  safeguard  for  tiie  protec-. 
tion  of  the  reserve  and  its  game. 

PSOTSOTION. 

The  following  animals  are  found  in  the  park: 

Antelope. — These  are  yet  numerous.  The  snow  drives  them  from  the 
mountains  and  high  plateaus,  their  feeding  and  breeding  ground^in 
spring  and  summer,  to  the  lower  altitudes  outside  of  the  park,  where 
many  are  killed. 

Bear. — Plentiful,  and  have  proved  destructive  to  the  stores  of  the 
detachments  on  station,  lunch  stations,  and  campers.  If  they  continue 
to  increase  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  some  means  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  rid  the  park  of  the  yearly  increase.  They  are  numerous  at 
the  garbage  piles  of  the  hotels,  and  are  objects  of  much  interest  and 
enjoyment  to  the  tourists. 

Buffalo. — There  are  probably  50  of  these  animals  yet  in  the  park. 
They  are  not  increasing— due,  I  believe,  to  too  much  inbreeding.  This 
is  about  the  only  wild  herd  in  the  United  States,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  this  herd  from  the  evils  of 
inbreeding  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  good  bulls.  Full  and  ample  pro- 
tection is  given  these  animals,  and  I  believe  that  with  new  stock 
in  trod  need  into  the  herd,  an  increase  would  follow. 

Coyotes. — Very  numerous  in  certain  sections.  They  do  some  damage 
to  the  young  elk,  but  the  young  deer  and  antelope  are  their  particular 
prey.  Efforts  are  made  in  winter  to  keep  their  number  down  by 
poisoning  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  has 
been  successful. 

Beer. — Numerous,  on  the  increase;  and  the  protection  afforded  them 
has  done  much  to  make  them  very  tame.  They  are  frequently  seen  by 
tourists  along  the  usually  traveled  route. 

Elk. — Numerous,  and  are  increasing.  The  park  is  their  breeding 
place  in  spring,  and  feeding  ground  in  winter.  Immense  herds  can  be 
seen  in  nearly  any  direction  in  winter,  and  in  certain  localities  in 
summer. 

Fur  hearing  animals. — Beaver,  more  plentiful  than  ever  before,  and 
their  locations  in  the  various  streams  in  the  park  are  carefully  watched 
and  protected.  Numerous  new  dams  have  been  constructed.  Otter 
are  fairly  abundant.  Martens  are  plentiful  and  widely  distributed 
as  are  also  the  Canadian  lynx,  wildcat, , and  mink.  Foxes  are  in 
goodly  number,  the  black  and  red  being  frequently  seen,  and  some 
timber  foxes  being  reported.  There  are  also  some  badgers,  and  a  great 
many  muskrats,  ground  hogs,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  skunks,  porcu- 
pines, and  rabbits.  Of  the  latter  there  are  the  cottontails,  a  few  jack- 
rabbits,  many  snowshoe  rabbits,  and  the  paca,  the  tiny  rock  rabbit. 
All  these  animals  are  increasing  yearly. 

Moose. — Quite  numerous  in  the  south  and  southwestern  portions  of 
the  park  and  forest  reserve,  and  are  apparently  increasing. 

Sheep. — In  considerable  numbers  in  various  sections  of  the  park; 
especially  are  they  conspicuous  in  winter,  when  they  leave  the  higher 
peaks  and  seek  a  somewhat  lower  level  to  feed,  and  later  on  to  breed. 
I  believe  their  number  is  increasing. 

Wolverines. — While  not  plentiful  are  distributed  over  a  large  area  of 
the  park. 
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BIRDS. 

Pelicans,  geese,  dncks,  gnlls,  cranes^  swans,  ospreys,  hawks,  eagles, 
grouse,  jays  of  all  kinds,  water  ousel,  robins,  kingfishers,  and  varioas 
other  small  birds  abound  in  the  park.  The  aquatic  birds  nest  here  and 
remain  here  uotil  late  in  the  fall,  and,  it  is  probable,  during  the  winter 
in  streams  and  lakes  where  the  hot  springs  prevent  entire  freezing  of 
the  water.* 

As  already  stated,  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  there  was  but  a 
balance  of  $66.01  remaining  on  hand  for  both  the  protection  and 
improvement.  Using  this  until  exhausted,  and  relying  upon  the  untir- 
ing efforts  and  conscientious  work  of  Lieuteuant  Lindsley,  soldiers,  and 
a  volunteer  scout,  the  protection  of  the  park  was  as  efficiently  per- 
formed, if  not  to  a  greater  extent,  than  in  former  years.  The  plan 
adopted  was  to  ascertain  the  location  of  all  persons  who  in  past 
years  have  been  guilty,  or  thought  guilty  of  poaching,  and  never  let 
them  get  beyond  the  surveillance  of  the  park  authorities.  This  was 
successfully  done  in  many  cases,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  and  trial 
of  some  of  them  by  the  United  States  commissioner;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State  authorities,  by  the  civil  courts,  thus  deterring 
others  from  attempting  to  poach.  Unless  actually  taking  part  iu  the 
winter  work  here,  the  hardships  are  inconceivable,  and  I  forward  here- 
with as  an  appendix  the  report  of  these  trips  made  by  scouts  and 
others,  showing  the  work  done.  It  represents  miles  of  snowshoeing. 
embracing  all  portions  of  the  park,  under  all  sorts  of  weather  and 
temperature,  where  the  parties  were  their  own  pack  animals,  camping 
usually  where  night  found  them,  or  resorting  to  the  snowshoe  shacks, 
affording  but  little  protection. 

The  Department  supplied  sleeping  bags,  which  are  of  incalculable 
comfort;  and  before  the  winter  sets  in,  comfortable  cabins  will  be  built 
at  necessary  and  convenient  points,  stocked  with  rations  and  bedding, 
and  having  stoves,  which  will  lessen  materially  the  hardships  and 
disfsom  forts  of  these  trips.  With  the  end  in  view  of  having  trans- 
portation of  some  sort  for  necessary  articles  for  these  winter  scouting 
parties,  I  believed  that  the  reindeer  recently  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Klondike  relief  party,  which  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  tiie 
Department  asking,  if  practicable,  that  a  few  be  sent  here  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  unfortunate  that  these  animals  were  so  located  that  they 
could  not  be  sent  here,  for  in  the  use  of  these  animals  or  in  sledge  dogs 
lies  the  solution  of  winter  work  in  the  park. 

FISH. 

Many  streams  and  lakes  were  stocked  in  1889, 1890, 1893,  and  1895^ 
have  multiplied  abundantly,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity 
caught  yearly,  and  those  destroyed  by  animals  and  birds,  there  is 
apparently  an  ample  quantity  yet  in  all  the  streams.  I  endeavored  to 
have  a  hatchery  established  in  the  park,  believing  this  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  and  suitable  place  in  the  United  States,  as  this  is  the  res- 
ervoir drained  by  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  fish  planted  in  these  streams  would,  with  natural  conditions  ful- 
filled, soon  fill  the  streams  outside  the  park,  but  the  United  States  Fish 
Oommission  did  not  deem  it  advisable.  Later  on  this  year,  it  is  my 
intention  to  determine  if  the  lake  bass,  planted  in  certain  lakes  in  the 
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park  have  sarvived;  none  as  yet  have  been  caught,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  perished  for  want  of  proper  food.  There  are  certain 
waters  in  the  park  that  will  afiford  ample  food  for  them,  and,  if  possible, 
these  waters  will  be  stocked.  There  is  no  finer  trout  fishing  in  the 
world  than  that  of  the  waters  of  the  park,  and  it  is  free  to  all. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  park  as  a  game  and  fish 
preserve  has  not  its  e()ual  in  the  world;  the  variety  is  great,  and  it  is 
eminently  fitted  to  sustain  this  variety  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government.  An  increase  in  appropriation  means  an  increase  in  the 
means  and  facilities  of  protection,  and  as  a  national  game  preserve, 
which  not  only  holds  secure  the  remaining  wild  animals  and  game  birds 
of  this  country,  but  enables  them  to  breed  and  multiply,  thus  supplying 
the  needs  of  neighboring  States,  it  is  deserving  of  an  increased  fund 
for  this  purpose.  This  leaves  out  entirely  its  chlirm  as  a  pleasure 
ground  for  the  tourist,  with  its  wonderful  natural  phenomena.  To 
maintain  both  of  these  conditions  there  is  but  one  inadequate  appro- 
priation for  the  park,  viz,  that  for  its  protection  and  improvement. 

IMPEOVBMBNT. 

Mature  can  not  be  improved  npon;  the  wise  policy  for  years  held  by 
the  various  acting  superintendents,  has  resulted  in  the  laying  out  of 
roads  interfering  the  least  with  natural  conditions,  and  affording  the 
sight-seer  with  the  easiest,  moHt  direct,  and  at  the  same  time  safest 
routes  to  those  wonderful  sights  which  nature  has  lavishly  worked  in 
the  park.  This  work  is  not  yet  completed,  and  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  and  phenomena  in  the  park  are  yet  unseen  by  the  great 
majority  of  visitors,  on  account  of  lack  of  means  to  construct  these  safe 
and  convenient  roads.  The  first  work  in  the  spring,  previous  to  June 
1,  at  which  date  the  stages  begin  their  summer  travel,  is  to  send  a  crew 
over  all  the  roads,  shoveling  out  snow  yet  remaining  in  deep  drifts  in 
many  places,  removing  fallen  timber,  repairing  the  roads,  and  making 
them  safe  and  fit  for  traveling.  As  stated  before  in  this  report,  there 
were  absolutely  no  funds  on  hand  for  this  work  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  season,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  scouts  and  soldiers  the  roads 
were  opened  up,  and  put  in  fit  condition  for  travel,  and  no  delay  was 
caused  to  the  tonrists. 

As  is  well  known,  the  present  traveled  route  carries  the  tourist  from 
Cinnabar,  via  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Lower  Gey- 
ser Basin,  .Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Lake,  Canyon,  and  again  to  Norris, 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  to  Cinnabar:  or,  arriving  at  Monida,  he  enters 
the  park  on  it  western  boundary  at  Kiversi'le,  thence  to  Lower  Geyser 
Basin,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  ride  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
to  Cinnabar,  his  route  is  as  above,  returning  to  Monida  via  Kiverside. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  28  miles  in  one  case,  and  42  miles  in  the  other  is 
gone  over  twice,  which  is  objectionable.  This  can  be  avoided  by  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  the  canyon  northward,  following  the  can- 
yon of  the  Yellowstone  River  over  Mount  Washburn,  and  thence  by 
way  of  Tower  Creek  into  Yancey's,  and  thence  into  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs. 

There  are  at  present  two  trails  leading  from  the  canyon  to  Yancey's 
over  Mount  Washburn,  joining  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Tower 
Creek.  I  have  been  over  both  of  these  trails,  examining  each  carefully, 
both  for  scenic  effect  and  practicability  for  road  construction,  and  on 
both  these  grounds  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  eastern  (or  lower) 
trail  is  the  route  to  be  followed  in  constructing  this  road,  which  will  be 
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aboat  23  miles  long,  and  can  be  bailt  tor  $45,000.  From  Yancey's  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  is  20  miles.  Some  4  or  5  miles  of  the  most  costly 
part  of  tUs  road  was  built  last  year,  and  has  been  kept  in  thoroughly 
first-class  condition,  leaving  some  15  miles  to  construct,  costing  about 
$15,000.  It  is  recommended  that  this  amount  ($60,000)  be  appropriated 
for  this  specific  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  usual  annual  appropriation 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  park. 

The  monthly  reports  of  work  done  in  the  improvement  of  the  park 
have  given  in  detail  what  has  been  accomplished  the  past  summ^,  and 
the  further  projected  improvement  in  roads  already  constructed,  as  set 
forth  in  project  submitted  at  the  time  the  appropriation  became  availa- 
ble, will  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

This  will  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation,  still  keeping 
sufiicient  on  hand  for  the  protection  of  the  park  during  the  eight 
months  of  winter,  and  for  opening  the  roads  for  tourist  travel  be^n- 
ning  on  the  1st  of  next  June.  Taking  out  of  the  appropriation  for  this 
year  of  $40,000  the  smallest  necessary  amount  for  protection  ($3,000), 
there  remains  but  $37,000  with  which  to  do  this  work.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  there  is  170  miles  of  constructed  road  which  has  to  be 
gone  over  entirely  at  the  commencement  of  every  season,  kept  in  r^air 
^r  four  months  of  the  year,  and  then  put  in  the  best  possible  shape  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  winter,  it  must  be  confessed  that  $218  is  but  a 
scant  allowance  for  each  mile  of  road.  I  have  not  the  data  available 
to  make  the  compnrison,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  road  in  the  country 
whit  h  is  traveled  so  inuch  by  the  public,  demanding  a  good  road,  which 
costs  so  little  per  mile.  Here  is  also  seen  the  impossibility  of  yielding 
to  the  demands  of  the  tourists  for  more  new  roads  leading  to  places  of 
interest  and  beauty  reached  now  only  by  trails,  and  not  to  be  carried 
over  twice  some  portion  of  the  route  now  used.  The  amount  now  appro- 
priated is  the  smallest  amount  with  which  the  protection  and  present 
road  condition  in  the  park  can  be  maintained,  and  if  Congress  intends 
to  ratify  and  make  good  its  dedication  of  the  park  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  plea^iuring  ground  for  its  benefit  and  enjoyment,  it 
should  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  people  and  make  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  constructionof  new  roads,  which  will  add  to  their  pleasure 
and  benefit  by  opening  new  and  wonderful  phenomena  and  scenery. 

NATURAL  PHENOMENA  OP  THE  PARK. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  material  change  in  these  during  the 
past  year.  Certain  geysers  and  hot  springs  are  noted  as  having  become 
extinct,  and  others  which  were  quiescent  have  again  become  active. 
The  geysers  which  can  be  depended  upon  for  regular  displays  are  few 
in  numbers,  but  constant  observation  of  nearly  aU  of  them  has  enabled 
their  time  of  eruption  to  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
inform  tourists,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  witness  their  marvel- 
ous displays.  There  is  unquestionably  a  close  connection  between 
temperature  ot  water  in  the  geyser  and  its  time  of  eruption,  certain 
geysers  erupting  when  the  water  in  their  craters  reaches  a  certain  tem- 
perature, which  varies  for  each  geyser,  and  with  the  proper  instruments 
for  taking  temperatures  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  foretell  the  time  of  dis- 
play of  those  geysers  which  are  of  greatest  celebrity,  and  thus  afford 
tourist;  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  I  will,  if  possible,  determine 
the  eruptive  temperature  of  the  most  important  geysers  before  the  next 
tourist  season^  and  will  be  enabled  to  give  due  notice  of  their  eruptioiL 
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Mud  Geyser  has  been  exceedingly  active  for  a  period  of  two  weeks 
this  summer.  It  has  for  some  years  been  a  somewhat  quiescent, 
boiling  mud  pool,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  July  it  became  more  vio- 
lent, and  soon  gave  a  remarkable  display  of  its  powers,  throwing 
immense  clots  of  mud  50  and  100  feet  away  from  its  crater.  It  covered 
the  ground  and  trees  in  its  vicinity  and  was  in  this  state  of  eruption 
for  two  weeks.  It  gradually  became  quiet,  but  the  contents  of  its 
crater  have  changed  from  boiling  mud  to  boiling  dirty  water.  The 
Black  Growler,  in  Norris  Basin,  has  also  displayed  remarkable  activite 
this  summer,  and  the  noise  of  the  escaping  steam  through  its  crater 
could  be  heard  for  miles;  and  at  the  base  a  mud  spring  has  broken 
forth,  which  apparently  seems  to  be  growing  larger.  The  Constant 
Geyser  has  within  the  past  three  weeks  ceased  to  play,  after  many 
years  of  uninterrupted  activity. 

A  new  road,  now  completed,  between  Elk  Park  and  Gibbon  Meadow, 
on  the  road  from  Norris  to  Fountain,  leads  past  two  beautiful  chocolate- 
colored  geysers  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Gibbon  River.  They 
are  immense  cones.  From  the  top  of  each  a  goodly  stream  of  water 
continually  boils  and  is  ejected  some  feet  in  the  air.  The  cascades 
and  rapids  along  the  road,  which  follows  the  river,  are  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  beautiful. 

I  forward  herewith  a  map  of  the  park  and  forest  reserve,  the  same 
that  accompanied  the  report  of  last  year  of  the  acting  superintendent. 
Upon  this  I  have  marked  the  changes  in  road  system  of  the  park. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Main  traveled  road,  cut  off  Elk  Park  to  Gibbon  Meadow,  now 
notated  as  completed  and  used  by  park  transportation  companies; 
road  along  Madison  River  from  falls  of  the  Firehole  River  to  bound- 
aries of  park  completed  and  used  by  the  Monida  and  Yellowstone 
Stage  Company;  road  from  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to  Lone  Star  Geyser, 
notated  as  being  used  by  the  same  company;  projected  road  from 
Canyon  Hotel  to  Yancey's,  notated  so  as  to  show  the  lower  (or  eastern) 
trail  as  the  one  recommended  to  be  built,  instead  of  the  upper  (or 
western)  trail  as  shown  on  the  map. 

My  efforts  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  park  intact,  and  for  its  pro- 
tection and  improvement  have  been  ably  seconded  by  all  ofQcers  of 
this  command. 

Supplementary  reports  will  be  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  the  weather  prevents  further  work  on  the  roads,  and  at  such 
times  during  the  coming  winter  as  will  keep  the  Department  fully 
informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  park. 

I  submit  herewith  the  meteorological  record  as  kept  at  Fort  Yellow* 
stone  by  the  post  surgeon. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  B.  Ebwin, 
Oaptaittj  Fourth  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent 

The  Seobbtaby  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
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Afprni>ix  a* 

SULS8  AKD  BSatTLATIONS  OP  THB  TSLLOWSTONB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

DBPABTBOENT  of  THS  iNTEBIOBy 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  1, 1S97. 
The  following  roles  and  reffiilations  for  the  government  of  the  Tellowstoxie 
National  Park  are  hereby  estaolitihed  and  made  publio  pnrsnant  to  anthority  eon- 
ferred  by  sect  inn  2475,  Revised  Statutes  United  States,  and  the  act  of  Coogres 
approved  May  7, 1894 : 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  sediments  or  incrnstationa  aronndthe 
geysers^  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents;  or  to  deface  the  same  by  written  inscription  or 
otherwise ;  or  to  throw  any  snbstance  into  the  springs  or  geyser  vents ;  or  to  injure  or 
distarb  in  any  manner,  or  to  carry  off  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  specimens,  nator^ 
curiositien,  or  wonders  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  upon  any  of  the  geyser  or  hot  spring  formataoni 
or  to  turn  loose  stock  to  graze  in  their  vioinity. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  growing  timber.  Camping  parties  will  be 
allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

4.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary,  and  completely  extinguished  whm 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid 
setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass,  and  anyone  failing  to  comply  therewith  shall 
be  peremptorily  removed  from  the  park. 

5.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing,  of  any  bird  or  wild  animal,  except 
dangerous  auimals,  when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflict- 
ing an  injury,  is  prohibited.  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  ot 
means  of  transportation  used  by  persons  euj^aged  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping, 
ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  of  game  killed 
in  the  park  under  other  circumstances  than  prescribed  above,  will  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  thst 
the  outfit  is  not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  I<ireanns  will  only  be 
peimitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  superintendent  thereof.  On 
arrival  at  the  first  station  of  the  park  guards  parties  having  firearms  will  turn  tbeni 
over  to  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They  will 
be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  park. 

6.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited.  Fishing  for  pnrposes  of  mer- 
cliaudise  or  profit  is  forbidden  by  law.  Fishing  may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  park  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to 
any  specified  season  of  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage  in  any  business 
in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides  and 
revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be  allowed  in  the  park 
unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

8.  The  herding  or  grading  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  within  the  park,  as 
well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  roads  of  the  park,  is  strictly 
forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where  anthority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  bar  room  will  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  displayed  within  the 
park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  •  and  guidance  of  the 
public,  npon  buildings  on  leased  ground. 

11.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  behav- 
ior, or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  summarily  removed  from  the 

gark,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  fh>m  the 
ecretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  fore<;oing  rei^ulations  will  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fine  as  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  7,  1894,  ''to  protect  the  birds  and  animals  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  to  punish  crimes  m  said  park,  and  for  other  purposes,''  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  n>t  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  to  pay 
all  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

Corneous  N.  Buss, 
Sevi-etarif  of  the  Inlerier. 
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instbucnons  to  persons  travbuno  through  yellowstone  national  park. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  SuPERiNTENiySNT  of  Yellowstone  National  park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  WyO.,  June  SO,  1897. 

The  following  instmctions.  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  parties  traveling 
through  the  Yellowstone  ParK,  having  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  are  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

(i)  Fires, — The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  complete  extinction 
of  all  camp  fires  l^forc  they  are  abaudoned.  All  ashes  and  unbnmed  bits  of  wood 
must,  when  practicable,  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in 
the  neighborhood  of  decayed  logs  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Such  material  frequently  smolders  for 
days  and  then  breaks  out  into  dimg^rous  con  flagration.  Fire  may  also  be  extinguished, 
where  water  is  not  available,  by  a  complete  covering  of  earth,  well  packed  down. 

{£)  Camps. — No  camp  will  be  made  at  a  less  distance  than  100  feet  from  any  traveled 
road.  Blankets,  clothing,  hammocks,  or  any  other  article  liable  to  frighten  teams 
must  not  be  hung  at  a  nearer  distance  than  this  to  the  road.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  temporary  stops,  sach  as  for  feeding  horses  or  for  taking  luncheon. 

Camp  grounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  abandoned,  and  such 
articles  as  tin  cans,  bottles,  cast-olf  clothing,  and  other  debris  must  be  either  buried 
or  taken  to  some  place  where  they  will  not  ofiend  the  sight. 

(S)  Bicf/cles. — Many  of  the  horses  driven  in  the  park  are  unused  to  bicycles  and 
liable  to  be  frightened  by  them.  The  greatest  care  must,  therefore,  be  exercised  by 
their  riders.  In  meeting  teams,  riders  will  always  dismount  and  stand  at  the  side  of 
the  road — the  lower  side  if  the  meeting  be  on  a  grade.  In  passing  teams  from  the 
rear,  riders  will  ring  their  bells  as  a  warning  and  inquire  of  the  driver  if  they  may 
pass.  If  it  appear  &om  the  answer  thut  the  team  is  liable  to  be  frightened,  they 
may  ask  the  driver  to  halt  his  team  and  allow  them  to  dinmoiint  and  walk  past. 

Riders  of  bicycles  are  responsible  for  all  damages  caused  by  failure  to  properly 
observe  these  instructions. 

(4)  Fishing.^AU  fish  less  than  6  inches  in  length  should  at  once  be  returned  to 
the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  No  fish  should  be  caught  in 
excess  of  the  number  needed  lor  food. 

(5)  Dogs, — When  dogs  are  taken  through  the  park  they  must  be  prevented  from 
chasing  the  animals  and  birds  or  annoying  passers-by.  To  this  end  they  must  be 
carried  in  the  wagons  or  led  behind  them  while  traveling,  and  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  camps  when  halted.  Any  dog  found  at  large  in  disregard  of  this  section  will 
be  killed/ 

(6)  Grazing  animals, — Only  animals  actually  in  use  for  purposes  of  transportation 
through  the  park  can  be  grazed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps,  lliey  will  not  be 
allowed  to  run  over  any  of  the  formations,  nor  near  to  any  of  the  geysers  or  hot 
springs;  neither  will  they  be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  roads. 

(7)  Miscellaneous. — The  carving  or  writing  of  names  or  other  things  on  any  of  the 
mileposts  or  signboards,  or  any  of  the  seats,  railings,  or  other  structures,  or  on 
the  trees,  will  not  be  permitted. 

Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  traveled  roads  in  the 
park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

(8)  Willful  disregard  of  these  instructions  will  result  in  the  ejection  of  theofiend- 
ing  person  or  persons  from  the  park. 

James  B.  Erwin, 
Captain,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Ii^ational  Park, 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  STATIONS.  MAY,  1896. 

OirpiCE  OF  Buperintendent  Yeixowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo.,  May  30, 1898, 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  stations  to  see  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
iuRtructions  to  persons  traveling  through  the  park  are  complied  with.  Parties  vio- 
lating any  of  these  rules  or  iuHtructions  will  be  promptly  placed  under  arrest  and 
reported  to  headquarters.  If  the  station  is  not  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
headquarters  the  oH ending  persons  may  be  brought  in  to  the  nearest  telegraph  sta- 
tion, where  report  of  the  case  will  be  promptly  made.    Frequent  patrols  will  be 
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mftde  into  all  the  territory  belonging  to  the  station  for  the  observation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  ^me  and  forests.  Particnlar  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  preventioo 
and  extingnishing  of  fires,  and  when  any  fire  is  diseovered  that  can  not  be  controlled 
by  the  station  an  immediate  report  will  be  made  to  headquarters. 

When  the  country  is  so  dry  that  there  is  danger  of  fires  along  the  road,  the  road 
will  be  patrolled  every  morning. 

Each  noncommissioned  officer  will  be  held  res]>on8ib]e  for  the  proi>er  policing  of 
his  station  and  of  the  ground  in  its  vicinity,  and  all  men  on  station  mnst^  except 
when  scouting,  wear  the  proper  uniform  and  must  always  be  neat  and  clean.  All 
refuse  and  slops  f^om  camp  ivill  be  buried. 

One  man  must  always  be  left  at  the  station. 

Persons  carrying  firearms  or  traps  through  the  park  must  always  have  a  written 
permit.  This  permit  must  be  presented  at  each  station  passed  and  must  be  carefdllj 
scrutinized  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  station  at  the  time.  If  it  appears  that  no 
undue  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  permit,  and  if  the  seals  are  intact  and 
secure,  the  permit  will  be  indorsed  on  the  back.  If  the  bearer  of  the  permit  appean 
to  have  violated  the  conditions  thereof,  to  have  unreasonably  delayed  between  sta- 
tions, he  will  be  held  and  the  case  reported  at  once  to  the  acting  superintendent. 

Pack  trains  enterin(i|  the  park  may  be  given  a  permit  by  the  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  a  station  to  come  in,  travelinp;  by  wagon  roads  only,  to  the  nearest 
station  on  their  route  where  there  is  a  commissioned  officer.  Pack  trains  will  not 
be  allowed  off  the  wagon  road  without  permission  in  writins  from  a  commissioned 
officer.  Persons  in  charge  of  pack  trains  will  be  instructed  that  all  vehicles  have 
the  right  of  way  over  pack  trains,  and  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  inter- 
fering with  the  progress  of  wagons  or  frightening  their  horses. 

All  noncommissioned  officers  lu  charge  of  stations  will  send  in  to  the  quartermaster 
on  the  15th  and  last  days  of  each  mouth  all  receipts  for  forage  furnished  and  to  their 
troop  commander  all  receipts  for  meals. 

All  stations  where  a  register  is  kept  will  forward  with  tlieir  report  at  the  end  of 
each  month  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  registered  during  the  month. 
The  exterior  stations  will  give  the  number  entering  and  the  number  leaving  the 
park  by  their  station.  Transcript  from  register  of  camping  parties  will  not  be 
sent  in. 

Jamrs  B.  Erwin, 
Captain,  Fourth  Cavalrp,  Acting  SuptrinUmdmt, 


6PSCIAL  INSTBUOnONS. 

NorrU. — ^The  territory  belonging  to  this  station  in  summer  is  that  drained  by  Sol- 
fatara  Creek,  the  Gibbon  from  the  head  of  Virginia  meadows  to  the  head  of  ths 
Gibbon  Canyon,  Obsidian  Creek  to  the  Crystal  Springs,  and  by  Straight  and  Winter 
creeks. 

Road  patrols  will  extend  to  the  Crystal  Springs  and  5  miles  towards  the  canyon. 

This  station  is  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  Norris  Basin,  and  from  the  time 
when  the  first  coaches  come  in  until  the  last  one  has  left  one  man  must  remain  on 
the  formation.  A  man  must  also  be  on  the  formation  whenever  camping  parties  are 
there. 

The  beaver  in  the  neighboring  streams  must  be  carefully  watched,  the  same  as  in 
winter. 

Grand  Canyon.— The  teritory  includes  the  headwaters  of  the  Gibbon  to  Virginia 
Meadows  and  all  the  country  that  drains  into  the  Yellowstone  from  the  Mud  Geyser 
to  and  including  Tower  Creek.  The  beaver  in  Cascade  Creek  and  lake  must  be 
carefully  watch^.  Road  patrols  will  extend  6  miles  towards  Norris  and  to  the  Mud 
Geyser. 

Lake. — The  territory  includes  all  the  country  draining  into  the  Yellowstone  River, 
above  Mud  Geyser,  and  all  draining  into  the  lake  from  Beaverdam  Creek  to  Rocky 
Point.  Road  patrols  will  extend  from  Mud  Geyser  to  10-mile  post  towards  the 
Thumb. 

All  parties  passing  this  station  will  be  registered  in  the  book  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

Upper  Basin, — The  territory  includes  all  the  oountnr  that  drains  into  Sboahone 
Lake  from  DeLacey  Creek  to  its  outlet  on  the  west;  all  the  country  that  drains  into 
the  Firehole  River  to  a  point  opposite  the  5-mile  post  towards  Fountain. 

Road  patrols  will  extend  9  mues  towards  the  Thumb  and  5  miles  towards  the  Foun- 
tain. 

A  principal  and  very  important  duty  of  this  station  is  to  protect  the  fonnatlmi 
from  injury  or  defacement. 
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AH  parties  who  oamp  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Basin  will  be  registered  in 
the  book  provided  for  that  pnrpose. 

Thumb, — The  territory  includes  all  the  oonntry  that  drains  into  the  lake  from 
Rock  Point  to  Beaverdam  Creek;  also  the  oonntry  that  drains  into  Shoshone  Lake 
from  DeLacey  Creek  to  its  outlet  into  Lewis  River  above  the  falls,  and  into  Heart 
Lake.  While  tourists  are  at  the  Thumb,  one  man  will  be  kept  on  the  formation  to 
enforce  the  regulations. 

Road  patrols  will  extend  9  miles  towards  the  Lake  Hotel,  10  miles  towards  the 
Upper  Basin,  and  to  Lewis  Falls. 

Jambs  B.  Erwin, 
Captain,  Fourth  Ctmalry,  Acting  SnperintendenU 


Office  of  Sdperiktbndent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springi,  Wyo.,  May  50, 1898. 

SPECIAL  instructions. 

Parties  carrying  firearms  or  traps  and  desiring  to  enter  the  park  will  be  closely 
questioned  as  to  their  intentions  and  purposes.  If  they  intend  to  leave  the  park  by 
the  same  station  by  which  they  entered,  they  will  be  required  to  leave  their  arms  at 
the  station.  A  receipt  will  be  given,  and  the  arms  will  be  cared  for  and  returned  to 
the  owners  on  their  exit  from  the  park. 

If  the  parties  desire  to  pass  through  the  park  and  leave  by  some  other  station,  the 
noncommissioned  officer  will,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  they  are  reliable  parties,  seal 
their  guns  and  issue  a  permit  on  the  blank  forms  provided  for  that  purpose.  He  will 
instruct  the  holder  of  the  permit  that  he  must  present  it  at  every  station  he  passes 
for  examination  and  indorsement,  and  that  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  permit  or 
any  undue  advantage  taken  of  it  will  result  in  his  arrest  and  trial. 

When  parties  leave  the  park,  the  permit  will  be  taken  up  by  the  last  station  along 
the  route.  It  will  be  properly  indorsed  and  sent  to  headquarters  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  seals  will  be  removed  from  the  guns  when  permit  is  taken  up. 

James  B.  Erwin, 
Captain,  Fourth  Cavalry,  Acting  SuporintendenU 


Appendix  B. 
List  of  parties  holding  licen$e  to  conduct  camping  hutiness. 


No. 

Name. 

Number 

of 
vehicles. 

Duration. 

I 

0."W.Torbert 

Cinnabar,  Mont.  .-*.*«»r 

May  26  to  Oct  1,1808. 

2 

W.  B.KnowlMSDd  H.  M. 

Gore. 
W.S.Oixoii 

do 

May  27  to  Oct  1,1898. 

May  28  to  Oct  1,1898. 
Do. 

3 

Liyingston,  Mont 

4 

Charlie  T.  Smith 

do 

5 

A  IfrMi  TiTCftn     ....             ... 

Boteman,  Mont.  ..rr 

Do. 

0 

W.  J.  Knpper..... 

Cinnabar,  Mont 

May  80  to  Oct  1, 1898. 

7 

Ai^ffmQMAert 

do...' 

June  e  to  Oct  1, 1898. 

g 

S.  If .  Fitzgerald           

Gardiner.  Mont 

Do. 

9 

B.  S.  Thresher  and  0.  L. 
Bishop. 

Batte^Mont 

Jnne  16  to  Oct  1, 1896. 

10 

Gardiner,  Montr  x.t. 

Jnne  27  to  Oct  1, 1898. 

11 

MarahallBroa 

Livingston,  Mont 

Jnne  80  to  Oct  1, 1898. 

IS 

K  V  BlAnkenflhio 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

Do. 

13 

A-  W.  Chadbonrae 

Cinnabar,  Mont. 

July  7  to  Oct  1, 1898. 

14 

Shaw  A  Powell 

LlYingBton,  Mont 

Aug.  1  to  Oct  1, 1898. 
Ang.  9  to  Oct  1, 1898. 
Sept  8  to  Oct  1,1898. 
Sept  18  to  Oct  1, 1898 

15 

A  T)  Creaney 

Boceman,  Mont. 

16 

Wm.WeU8.. 

Wella  P.  0.,  Wyo 

17 

O.W.  Wakefield 

liivingatonf  Mont..*. •>>.... 
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App]Bin>ix  0. 
Lirt  of  r^gittered  guidet. 


Ko. 

Guide. 

Baaidence. 

Komber 
of  ani. 
mals. 

Duration. 

1 

WilliAm  Hairae 

Fridley.Mont 

80 
SO 
20 
20 
20 
30 
15 
10 
1« 
20 
40 
40 
10 
16 
10 
30 
15 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
20 

May  SUo  Dee.  31.  ins. 
July  13  to  Dee.  31, 1888. 
Da 

2 

Richard  Randall 

Henry  George...* 

John  P  Bean    

Gai'diner  M^ont.... ......... 

3 

Cinnabar,  Mont 

4 

Bnz^niM),  Mout 

July  16  to  Dec  31, 1898. 

5 

Jauiea  H.  TaoDau 

Dubois,  Wyo 

Jnly  17  to  Dec  31, 1898. 

A 

Ta»well  Woocfy 

lieasant  VaUev,  T.  N.  P . . . . 
ElkP.O.,  Wyo 

Jalyl9toD<;c31,1896. 

7 

Jnly  20  to  Dec  31. 1898. 
Jnly  25  to  Aog.  15,  IMS.      • 

8 

Oliver  Paulsell 

Red  Lodge,  Mont 

9 

W  T  Hall       

Gardiner.  Mont 

July26toDec.3L18ii8. 
Ang.  6  to  Dec  31. 1»96. 
Ang.l0toDec31,18fl& 

10 

(;eo.W.  Keeae 

Klwood  Hofer    

Cinnabar,  Mont 

11 

Gardiner  Mont...........x. 

12 

W.T.Hall 

Frank  Randall 

Geo.  Albert  Pfohl 

O.  Paulsen 

B.  D.  ShelHeld 

do 

13 

do 

Ang.  22  to  Oct.  30, 1898. 
Aug  23toOot.8LlH9& 
Ang.  23  to  Sept.  15. 1^18. 
Ang.  28  to  Dec  31. 1H98. 

14 

Fridley.Mont 

15 

Red  Lodge,  Mont 

]ff 

Livingston.  Mont 

17 

Frank  M.  Si'ott 

Henry  Kitchens 

William  Nioholfl 

Gardiner,  Mont 

Ang.  25  to  Oct.  31. 1888. 
An|N^toOct.31.18Q8. 

IR 

Abearokee,  Mont 

19 

r.iu%h *.  mtv  Mtmt    

90 

David  Black Hhlco.  Mnufc _ 

An|^31toKoT.30.1888. 

21 

Fountain  Black 

Wm.A.Donahoo 

Win.  Wells 

do 

22 

GAr<1in<^r, Mftnt  -..■r..r.»»-- 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  IS,  1898. 
Sept.  3  to  Dec  31, 1898. 

23 

1   Wftllft  P.O.   Wvn 

Appkndix  D. 


LEASES  Df  TBLLOWSTONS  NATIONAL  PARC 

Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  2  acres ;  Nor- 
TIB,  2  acres;  Foantain,  I  acre;  Upper  Geyser  Ba^in,  2  acres;  Lake,  2  acroci;  Canyon, 
1  acre,  bnildint;,  etc.,  for  the  accommodati<»n  of  employees  and  Bt<H-k. 

Yellowstone  Park  Association :  Mamniotb  Hot  Springs,  Mammoth  Hotel  and  com- 
missary; Mammoth  Hot  Spring,  Cottage  Hotel  and  Mammoth  Barn;  Fountain 
(Lower  Basin),  cottages ;  Fountain,  Fonntaiu  Hotel  and  bam;  Lake,  Lake  Hotel  and 
barn;  Canyon,  Canyon  Hotel,  pump  house,  and  bam;  Upper  Geyser  B«sin,  hotel 
and  barn  (not  yet  conntructed). 

Yellowstone  Lake  Boat  Company :  Near  Lake  Hotel,  2  acres ;  Frank  Island,  2  acres; 
Stevensons  Island,  2  acres;  Dot  island,  1  acre;  West  Thumb,  1  acre;  Ways,  2  acres; 
Southeast  Arm,  2  aores;  Dot  Island  Game  Corral,  2  acres;  to  be  located  by  snperin- 
tendent,  6  aores. 

William  W.  Humphrey  and  F.  Jay  Haynes:  At  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  llinmb,  Lake 
Outlet,  Grand  Canyon,  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Mamniotb  Hot  Springs,  not  to  ex<ved  1 
acre  at  each  |)oint;  building,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  employees  and  stock. 
(Assignments  not  yet  made.) 

Jennie  H.  Ash :  Mammoth  Hot  Spring,  dwellinp^,  post-office,  and  store. 

Ole  A.  Anderson :  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  dwelling  and  store. 

John  F.  Yancy :  Pleasant  Valley,  hotel. 

F.  J.  Haynes:  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  stndio:  Upper  (Peyser  Basin,  atadlo. 

Henry  £.  Klamer:  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  dwelling  and  store. 


Appendix  E. 

Statement  of  casee  brought  Itfore  Hon,  John  W,  Meldrwm^  United  8tate$  eomnUeeiometp 
iince  the  Ut  day  of  November,  1897, 

January  It, — United  States  v,  Thomas  J.  Miner.  Charge:  Violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894,  '<to  protect  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  to  punish  crimes  in  said  park,  and  for  other 
purposes.''    Trial  had  February  8.    Defendant  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50  and  costs. 

Febrxmry  If  .—United  States  r.  James  Herzer.  Charge :  violation  of  the  prori- 
flions  of  the  act  of  Confess  approved  May  7,  189i.  Delendant  not  yet  arrested; 
ooold  not  be  found  within  the  district  of  Wyoming. 
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JwM  f7.— United  States  v.  James  CoTirtenay  and  Richard  Marray.  Cliarge :  Viola- 
tion of  the  proyisiona  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  1, 1894.  Separate  trial 
of  Richard  Marray.    Defendant  fined  $^. 

Note. — ^The  complaint  in  this  case  was  filed  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1897. 
Original  warrant  returned  December  18, 1897,  "not  served.''  Defendants  not  found 
within  district  of  Wyoming.  Defendant  Marray  was  broueht  before  the  commis- 
sioner, by  virtue  of  alias  warrant  issued  June  27.  Defen£mt  Courtenay  not  yet 
arrested. 

Juljf  li?.— United  States  v.  A.  K.  Crawford.  Charge :  Violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7, 1894.  Defendant  not  yet  arrested;  could  not  be 
found  within  the  district  of  Wyoming. 

August  $6, — United  States  v.  A.  V.  8cott.  Charge:  Violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7, 1894.  Defendant  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  $26 
and  costs. 

Note.— The  papers  in  the  cases  of  United  States  r.  James  Herzer  and  A.  K.  Craw- 
ford, respectively,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Montana,  with  request  that  he  cause  such  action  to  be  taken  as  will  place 
the  defendants  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  the  district  of  Wyoming. 


Appendix  F. 

RSPOBT  OF  UBUTBNANT  UJXDSUiY,  FOUBTH   CAVALRY,  ON  TRIP   TO   THB   SASTBRIf 

FOREST  RESERVE. 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  August  SO,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  trip  to  the  eastern 
forest  reserve. 

Pursuant  to  your  verbal  instructions,  I  left  this  post  on  Sunday  the  7th  instant 
with  Private  Miller,  of  D  Troop.  I  had  ten  days'  rations,  and  took  two  pack  mules. 
Went  over  the  old  stage-robber  trail.  -  Saw  22  antelope,  inclading  6  kids,  on  Black- 
tail  Deer  Creek ;  also  saw  numerous  signs  of  elk  and  bear.  1  camped  on  tne  extreme 
head  of  Lava  Creek. 

On  the  8th  I  showed  Private  Miller  the  cabin  on  Lava  Creek,  came  by  Grebe  Lake, 
then  over  to  Cascade  Lake,  and  down  Cascade  Creek  to  the  Canyon,  then  by  the 
wagon  road  lo  Mud  Geyser.  Saw  many  tracks  of  elk  and  deer.  The  beaver  in  Cas- 
cade Lake  and  Creek  are  undisturbed  and  are  doing  new  work. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  Private  Kompre,  of  H  Troop,  reported  to  me  f^om  the 
Lake  Station  and  accompanied  me.  I  crossed  the  river  6  mi'es  from  the  Lake  Hotel, 
went  up  Pelican,  and  by  Turbid  Lake,  and  up  Bear  Creek  to  the  forks,  where  I 
camped.  Saw  3  elk  on  the  Pelican  and  plenty  of  elk  and  deer  signs  all  the  way. 
Saw  a  beaver  house  in  Turbid  Lake,  but  had  no  time  to  examine  it. 

On  the  10th  I  crossed  the  divide  by  Jones  Pass  and  camped  on  Jones  Creek,  under 
Silver  Tip  Peak.  Private  Rom  pre  returned  to  his  station  from  Bear  Creek.  Saw  7 
elk  and  plenty  of  elk  aad  bear  sij^ns. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  mnles  had  gone  back  on  the  trail,  and  I  sent  Mil* 
ler  back  after  them  and  remained  in  camp  all  day. 

On  the  12th  I  rode  to  the  mouth  of  Jones  Creek  and  examined  the  trails  up  and 
down  the  North  Fork  of  Stinking  Water  River.  Saw  no  sign  of  horses,  except  the 
trail  of  the  party  which  preceded  me  over  Jones  Pass  a  few  days  before.    They  had 

gone  down  the  river.  Saw  one  deer  track  on  the  North  Fork.  Saw  where  some  one 
ad  camped  last  spring  at  the  mouth  of  Joues  Creek  and  had  smoked  an  elk.  On 
the  way  oack  to  camp  saw  where  an  elk  and  a  lynx  had  died  last  spring,  probably 
a  natural  death,  as  no  parts  of  the  carcass  had  been  removed.  Miller  returned  at 
7  p.  m.  with  the  mnles,  which  he  had  found  at  the  lake. 

On  the  13th  I  went  down  to  the  Stiukine  Water  and  followed  up  it  to  the  mouth 
of  Torrent  Creek  and  camped.  Examined  the  trail  to  Lamar  River.  It  has  not 
been  used  recently. 

On  the  14th  I  followed  the  North  Fork  to  its  head  and  crossed  the  divide  to  the 
head  of  Galena  Creek  and  down  it  to  the  head  of  Sunlight  Creek  and  camped.  On 
the  divide  I  found  some  shaft  timber  cut  and  piled  up  ready  for  use.  Also  found  a 
cabin,  not  nsed  recently,  which  I  afterwards  learned  oelongs  to  a  Mr.  Hughes.  On 
Galena  Creek  saw  a  tunnel  and  a  cabin  and  stable.  At  the  mouth  of  Galena  Creek 
is  another  cabin  and  a  fence  across  the  valley.  Both  sides  of  the  divide  are  very 
steep,  and  a  good  trail  has  been  built  at  considerable  expense  apparently.  On  the 
Sunjight  side  the  trail  is  dug  out  of  slide  rock  for  a  large  part  of  the  way  and  it 
dgzags  down  the  mountain  side  at  a  very  practicable  grade  for  pack  animals.  I 
foind  a  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Yickers  camped  at  the  0i3)in  on  Sunlight.  Last  fall 
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Mr.  Campbell  located  a  claim  in  the  galch  between  Dyke  and  Black  monntaina  and 
bnilt  the  cabin  and  fences.  He  has  now  bsou^ht  Mr.  Vickers,  of  Red  Lodge,  in  to 
inspect  the  prospect  and  test  the  ore,  with  an  idea  of  building  a  smelter  in  case  they 
haye  suflioient  pay  ore  to  warrant  it.  They  had  24  horses,  only  six  of  them  packed^ 
and  intended  to  stay  a  month  or  more. 

The  old  Frenchman  of  Snake  River  £Eune,  De  Voe.  had  Jnst  come  in  from  Red 
Lodge  and  camped  near  Vickers  and  CampbelL  He  nad  6  horses  (4  packs)  loaded 
with  rations,  bear  traps,  etc. ;  also  had  5  stag  and  bloodhonnds.  All  the  men  had 
rifles.  De  Voe  said  he  bad  a  prospect  on  Copper  Creek  and  was  going  to  stay  in 
camp  a  few  days  and  pack  some  of  his  ore  m  for  Mr.  Vickers  to  test.  Then  he 
wanted  to  come  throngn  the  park  and  go  south  into  Wyoming  for  the  winter.  He 
Hikid  he  wintered  last  winter  on  Wapiti  Creek  (Elk  Fork  he  calls  it),  and  trapped 
some  bear  this  spring.  I  learned  next  day  that  he  was  never  known  to  prospect; 
that  he  did  winter  on  Wapiti  Creek,  and  went  out  about  July  I,  through  Snnlighl 
with  several  heads,  and  went  to  Red  Lodee.  Everyone  I  saw  complains  of  him  mnA 
his  dogs.  They  say  the  dogs  kill  many  elk  and  run  the  rest  out  of  the  conntrr.  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Green,  who  lives  near  the  Junction  of  the  two  forks  of  Stinkins 
Water,  that  there  were  dead  elk  all  »long  the  North  Fork  and  its  tributaries,  killed 
last  winter  by  De  Voe's  dogs. 

On  the  15tli  I  went  down  Sunlight  to  the  "  Basin  "  and  campod  at  Tigbe's  ranch. 
Remained  there  on  the  16th  and  saw  every  ranch  and  nearl^  every  settler  in  the 
reserve.  Learned  that  Mr.  Webster,  for  whom  I  was  looking,  has  not  come  in 
that  way. 

On  the  17th  I  went  on  down  Sunlight  to  Dead  Indian  Creek  and  up  it  to  near  its 
head. 

On  the  18th  I  went  down  Rattlesnake  to  the  North  Fork  and  camped  at  Mr.  Green's 
ranch. 

On  the  19th  I  crossed  over  to  the  South  Fork  and  came  up  it  by  Marquette  and 
Ishawood  post-ofSoes  and  camped  at  Col.  W.  F.  Cody's  ranch,  at  the  mouth  of  Isha- 
wood  and  close  to  the  Forest  Reserve  line.  At  Mr.  Urcen's  I  learned  that  no  party 
had  gone  up  the  North  Fork  this  year  and  only  the  party  irom  the  park  had  come 
dowu. 

On  the  20th  I  went  up  the  South  Fork  to  Captain  Darley's  ranch,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  all  the  settlers  on  the  way. 

Ou  the  2l8t  I  went  on  up  as  fur  as  McLaughlin's  ranch  (Valley  Home).  This  is  the 
farthest  settler  up  the  South  Fork  except  Mr.  Davis,  whom  I  met  at  Captain  Darky's. 
I  then  returned  to  Cody's  ranch  and  camped. 

On  the  22d  I  came  up  Ishawood  to  near  its  head. 

On  the  23d  I  croBsed  the  Ishawood  Pass  and  came  down  Pass  Creek  to  the  Thoro- 
fare  and  down  it  to  the  Yellowstone. 

On  the  24th  I  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  camped,  and  on 
the  25th  came  to  the  Lake  Hotel  and  camped  near  the  station,  ferrying  my  stoif 
over  the  river  and  swimming  my  stock. 

On  the  2(3th  I  laid  over  to  let  my  stock  rest,  and  went  to  the  Thumb  by  boat  for 
my  mail.  Found  the  station  there  in  excellent  condition  as  to  police  and  neatness. 
On  return inff  to  Lake,  I  saw  a  big  volume  of  smoke  rising  from  behind  Flat 
Mountain,  wnich  I  reported  to  the  superintendent  by  wire.  In  obedience  to  your 
telegraphic  orders  to  locate  the  fire  and  find  out  its  size,  I  then  went  in  the  Gov- 
ernment boat,  with  Sergeant  Welch  and  Private  Monts^omery  and  Mr.  Bowers,  to 
the  south  arm  of  the  lake.  We  ran  on  a  bar  at  Frank  Island  and  had  to  go  ashore 
in  a  rowboat,  which  I  had  procured  from  Mr.  Waters,  and  out  some  big  levers;  then 
got  out,  waded  on  the  bar,  and  pried  her  off.  When  we  reached  the  south  arm  it 
w.MR  too  ilark  to  ''o  further,  so  we  camped. 

The  27th  I  climbed  on  foot  to  the  top  of  the  divide,  but  could  not  satisfactorily 
locate  the  fire  from  there,  so  I  put  the  boat  into  the  Flat  Mountain  arm,  made  a 
landing  and  we  climbed  Flat  Mountain,  but  had  to  go  on  to  within  2  miles  of  Heart 
Lake  before  we  could  locate  the  fire,  on  the  point  between  Barlows  Fork  and  Heart 
River.  It  rained  very  hard  in  the  morning,  and  when  I  saw  the  fire  it  was  smoking 
but  evidentlv  not  burning  very  hard.  It  was  over  a  mile  I'^ng,  however.  We 
returned  to  the  boat  and  then  to  the  hotel.    It  rained  very  hard  this  evening. 

On  the  28th  I  came  from  the  lake  to  the  Canyon,  and  on  the  29th  reached  this  post, 
having  been  out  twenty-two  days,  on  ten  days'  rations,  plus  what  I  had  bought  sb 
route. 

I  saw  several  elk  tracks  on  Ishawood,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  and  on  Thorofkie  and 
the  Yellowstone  River  and  Lake  saw  plenty  of  elk  signs.  Saw  several  moose  tiacki 
along  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  Thorofare,  and  the  Lake.  The  beaver  dams  in  Thwe* 
til  re  ure  deserted,  as  they  are  in  Beaverdam  and  Trappers  Creek,  and  all  the  creeks 
There  are  some  bank  beaver  in  the  Yellowstone  which  have  escaped  the  trappen 
who  despoil  the  colonies  in  the  smaller  streams.    This  is  an  ideal  mooae,  elk,  and 
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beaver  colony,  and  if  a  station  were  put  at  the  month  of  Thorofare,  and  that  conn- 
try  prot'ectedy  all  the  streams  would  soon  iill  np  with  beaver,  and  the  moose  would 
increase. 

The  necessity  for  a  station  there  and  one  on  Falls  River  has  long  been  recognized, 
and  now,  with  the  increase  in  the  troops,  it  will  perhaps  be  practicable. 

I  saw  no  game  whatever  in  the  reserve,  and,  except  one  deer  track  and  a  few  elk, 
saw  no  game  signs  except  in  the  Tborofare  country. 

Following  is  a  list  of  settlers  in  Sunlight  Basin,  within  the  forest  reserve: 

Gust  Lafoud,  single,  claimed  a  ranch  last  fall.  Tbere  was  a  cabin  on  the  place; 
has  made  no  improvements  and  does  not  live  on  bis  claim;  has  6  or  8  head  of  cattle. 

Mrs.  Chatfield.  Mr.  Chatfield  located  on  Sunlight  previous  to  1891.  He  died  last 
winter  and  his  widow  occupies  the  place.  She  bas  33  head  of  cattle  and  a  few 
horses;  has  a  fair  cabin,  corrals,  and  stable,  and  has  a  meadow  under  fence  and 
ditch.    Mr.  Chatfield  also  had  a  number  of  mining  claims  in  the  reserve. 

Charles  Ho£f  located  previous  to  1891 ;  bas  9  head  of  cattle  and  20  horses;  has  com- 
fortable cabin  and  good  corrals  and  stable;  has  a  meadow  under  fence  and  ditch; 
has  no  mining  claims. 

John  Hughes  has  been  in  the  countrv  a  long  time  and  has  several  mines  np  the 
creek.  Took  up  a  ranch  and  built  a  house  last  winter.  Has  no  cattle;  about  26 
work  horses. 

Jack  Tighe  located  his  ranch  in  April,  1891,  and  left  for  the  winter,  coming  back 
in  1892,  since  when  he  has  resided  permanently  on  his  place.  Tighe  has  about  6 
head  of  cattle  and  a  few  horses;  has  a  pasture  nnder  fence  and  will  turn  it  into  a 
meadow  as  soon  as  he  completes  his  ditch.  Has  a  comfortable  cabin  and  fair  sheds 
and  corrals.    Is  married.    Cuts  no  hay.    Works  for  other  people  some,  in  mines. 

Williard  Ruscher  took  np  claim  last  year.  Has  cabin;  poor  fences;  no  stock; 
cuts  no  hay.    Works  in  mines  and  on  ranches. 

Henry  Delaney  built  cabin  last  winter;  single;  has  no  stock  and  no  fence;  works 
for  other  people. 

Jobn  R.  Painter  has  family.  Came  from  Philadelphia  three  ^ears  ago.  Located 
last  summer  close  to  line  of  forest  reserve.  Has  two  good  cabins  and  good  stable. 
Has  nearly^  com])leted  a  good  house  of  peeled  logs,  two  stories,  five  rooms  on  ground 
floor,  shiugle  roof,  large  windows,  matched  floor,  etc.  Has  three  miles  or  more  of 
good  wire  fence  around  field  which  he  uses  now  as  a  pasture.  Intends  to  get  water 
on  it  next  year  and  then  cut  hay  on  it.  Has  several  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  Came 
here  to  engage  in  mining.  Mr.  Painter  has  purchased  the  interests  of  Messni.  Malin 
and  Pratt,  Baronette  and  Miller,  also  part  of  the  interests  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  has 
an  entire  or  a  controlling  interest  in  some  half  dozen  mines — the  Silver  Tip,  Evening 
Star,  Hainbow,  Pilgrim,  Koveltv,  and  others.  He  has  expended  considerable  money 
in  building  roads  and  trails  and  developing  his  mines.  He  told  me  he  has  invested 
about  $26,000  in  tbe  forest  reserve.  He  has  shipped  about  27  tons  of  ore,  which 
averaged  at  the  smelter  $152  per  ton,  and  is  now  getting  out  six  cars  of  ore  to  sbip 
to  Omaha.  This  ore  ho  packs  on  mules  about  10  or  12  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Sulphur 
Creek,  then  hauls  55  miles  in  wagons  to  Red  Lodge,  whence  it  goes  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  Billings  and  down  the  Burlington  to  Omaha.  The  cost  of 
working,  transporting,  and  mining  the  ore  he  reports  to  be  about  $50,  leaving  him 
$100  ))er  toil  profit.  He  is  working  several  men  in  the  Evening  Star  at  present, 
besides  the  men  engaj^ed  in  transporting  the  ore  to  the  railroad.  He  intends  to  pot 
in  a  stamp  mill  andcoucentrator  on  the  Silver  Tip  property  next  year. 

Following  is  a  list  of  settlers  on  Shoshone  River,  and  within  the  reserve: 

A.  £.  Swaiison  settled  in  1895;  fair  log  house  and  stable;  3  miles  of  fence;  1^  miles 
of  ditch;  12  acres  hay;  16  in  wheat  and  oats;  4  head  of  cattle,  20  horses. 

W.  H.Jordan  settlea  in  1897;  has  fair  log  cabin  and  stable;  2  miles  wood  fence; 
2  miles  ditch ;  cuts  30  tons  of  hay;  7  acres  in  grain ;  36  cattle  and  7  horses. 

John  Davis  settled  in  May,  1891;  log  house  and  2  stables;  1^  mile  fence;  f  mile 
ditch;  cuts  15  tons  hay;  7^  acres  grain;  7  cattle,  8  horses;  is  a  Welchman  and 
miner. 

Duff  Putnam  settled  in  1896;  1-roum  cabin:  2  stables;  160  acres  nnder  fence; 
300 yards  ditch:  cuts  10  tons  hay;  12  head  cattle,  4  horses. 

Capt.  Henry  A.C.  Darley  is  an  ex-othccr  of  Royal  Artillery;  bachelor;  settled  in 
1897;  has  fair  3-room  house  and  fair  stable;  1  mile  wire  fence,  li  miles  wood 
fence;  1^  miles  ditch ;  cuts  60  tons  hay;  has  small  field  oats  this  year;  80  cattle  and 
30  horses;  hunts  for  sport  only;  has  2  mining  claims. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Brown  settled  April  21,  1894;  has  fair  cabin,  several  rooms;  old,  fair 
stable;  2  miles  wood  fence;  1  mile  ditch;  cuts  30  tons  hay;  has  a  little  barley;  24 
cattle,  about  100  horses;  her  son,  Nona  Brown,  is  a  professional  guide,  but  disclaims 
to  be  a  hunter,  and  his  neighbors  say  he  is  not  a  hunter. 

£.  M.  Brown  settled  April  21, 1894;  has  fair  cabin  and  stable;  2  miles  wood  fence; 
1  mile  ditoh;  cnts  30  tons  hay;  has  no  cattle;  4  horses. 
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James  McLangblin  settled  in  1889  or  1890:  has  3  good  oabine,  a  stable  ;ab<rartl 
mile  good  fence;  li  milee  ditoh;  onts  40  tons  nay,  and  has  a  fine  yegetable  garden; 
SO  head  cattle,  9  horses ;  is  a  hunter  and  trapper,  bnt  of  late  deyotes  his  time  to 
ranching  and  sometimes  guides  parties  to  the  park;  bears  a  fine  repntation  among 
all  his  neighbors  as  being  absolutely  reliable  and  honesty  intelligent,  and  industrioai. 

John  Hurst;  single:  settled  in  1894;  has  a  good  oabm  and  corral;  nestable;  1^ 
miles  wire  fence;  i  mile  ditch;  cuts  10  tons  hay,  and  has  8  horses;  bears  a  good  i^ 
utation ;  Captain  Darley  gives  him  a  high  recommendation  as  a  gnide  and  hontsr; 
is  a  young  man,  and  seems  honest  and  very  intelligent. 

Many  of  these  ranches,  both  on  South  Fork  and  on  Sunlight,  were  located  and 
occupied  previous  to  the  dates  given  aboTe,  upon  which  they  were  first  occupied 
by  tneir  present  occupants.  These  two  valleys  are  the  only  parte  of  the  reserve 
which  are  suitable  for  agriculture  or  stock  raising.  In  both  places  stock  wioten 
with  very  little  feed  and  the  snow  fall  is  li^ht. 

In  view  of  the  improvements  put  there  m  good  faith  by  settlers,  it  seems  best  to 
me  to  allow  these  valleys  to  be  used,  as  they  are  of  no  use  as  a  reserve. 

In  the  Shoshone  mining  region  many  claims  have  been  located  and  represented, 
some  for  several  years,  bnt  no  real  development  work  has  been  done  on  any  of  them. 
In  the  Sunlight  district  considerable  development  has  been  done,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  suitable  regulations  be  promulgated,  allowing  settlers  to  use  any  suitable 
lands  for  agricultural  and  stock-raising  purposes,  allowing  prospecting  and  miuiiig 
operations  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  timber  to  be  used,  under 
wise  regulations  which  would  prevent  waste  or  spoliation  of  the  forests;  that  the 
reservation  be  not  added  to  the  park,  except  such  part  of  it  in  the  south  as  drains 
into  the  Yellowstone  River;  that  the  ^ame  laws  of  Wyoming  be  enforced  in  tbe 
reserve;  and  that  either  a  detail  of  soldiers  be  made  to  enforce  these  regulations  or 
that  the  reserve  be  placed  under  charge  of  proper  civil  officials  for  its  administra- 
tion and  protection. 

Very  respectfully,  Elmkr  Lindslkt, 

First  Lieutenant,  Firet  Cmlr$, 

The  AcTiNO  SopsRUfTBNDSNT  Yellowstonb  National  Park, 

FreeenU 


Appendix  G. 

8chbdx7ijb  moklda  and  tkllow8tonb  stage  company. 

Both  ways  via  Monida: 

Fint  (2ay.— Leave  Monida  8.30  a.  m.,  arrive  Shambow  12.90  p.  m. ;  leave  Shsm- 

bow  1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Dwelle's  5.30  p.  m. 
Second  day. — Leave  Dwelle's  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Fountain  Hotel  11.30  a.  m. 
Third  day, — Leave  Fountain  Hotel  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Upper  Basin  10  a.  m.;  leave 

Upper  Basin  4.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Fountain  Hotel  6  p.  m. 
Fourth  day, — Leave  Fountain  Hotel  7.30  a.  m.,  arrive  West  Bay  1  p.  ul;  leave 

West  Bay  3  p.  m.,  arrive  Lake  Hotel  5  p.  m. 
Fifth  day, — Leave  Lake  Hotel  9  a.  m.,  arrive  Canyon  Hotel  12  noon. 
Sixth  (2a^.— Leave  Canyon  Hotel  9.30  a.m.,  arrive  Norris  12  noon;  leave  Kortie 

1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Mammoth  Springs  4  p.  m. 
Seventh  day. — Leave  Mammoth  Springs  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Norris  12  noon ;  leave  Norris 

1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Dwelle's  5.30  p.  in. 
Eighth  day, — Leave  Dwelle's  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Shambow  12  noon;  leave  Shambow 

1  p.  m.,  arrive  Monida  6  p.  m. 
In  Monida  and  ont  via  Cinnabar: 

Fir$t  day, — Leave  Monida  8.30  a.  m.,  arrive  Shambow  12.80  p.  m. ;  leave  Shambow 

1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Dwelle's  5.30  p.  m. 
Second  <ia^.— Leave  bwelle's  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Fountain  Hotel  11.30  a.  m. 
Third  day,— Leskve  Fountain  Hotel  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Upper  Basin  10  a.  m.;  leave 

Upper  Basin  4.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Fountain  Hotel  6  p.  m. 
Fourth  day. — Leave  Fountain  Hotel  7.30  a.  m.,  arrive  West  Bay  1  p.  m.;  leaT« 

West  Bay  3  p.  m^  arrive  Lake  Hotel  5  p.  m. 
Fifth  day, — Leave  Lake  Hotel  9  a.  m.,  arrive  Canyon  Hotel  12  noon. 
S&th  day, — Leave  Canyon  Hotel  9.30  a.  m.,  arrive  Norris  12  noon;  leave  Nonis 

1.30  p.  m.,  arrive  Mammoth  Springs  4  p.  m. ;  leave  Mammoth  Springs  6.30  p.Bn 

arrive  Cinnabar  8  p.  m. 
Direct  oonneotious  made  at  Cinnabar  with  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  for  St-FMl* 
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Diary  of  TdllaufiUme  Park  $oouU,  winter  ieasan  0/1897-^. 
[G«orge  WhittAker,  1897.] 

November  6, — Left  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  for  Norris;  arriyed  at  Norris  7.30  p.  nu 
Saw  6  elk  on  Swan  Lake  Meadow,  2  coyotes  at  Willow  Park.  Weather  cloudy  and 
eold. 

November  7, — Left  Norris  station  at  9.90  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  to  Mnd  Gevser; 
arrived  Mad  Geyser  6  p.  m.  Saw  25  elk  1  mile  west  of  Canyon  Jonctfon,  large  band 
near  Salphor  Moantain,  172  on  east  side  of  Yellowstone  Rive^,  opposite  month  of 
Alum  Creek ;  1  red  fox  and  8  coyotes  at  Trout  Creek  bridge.  Weather  very  oold 
and  snowing  heavy. 

November  8, — Left  Mnd  Geyser  station  and  crossed  Yellowstone  River  in  a  boat. 
Went  on  foot  for  about  4  miles  east,  making  about  8  miles  in  all.  Saw  1  deer  track, 
2  red  foxes.    Weather  storming  and  oold. 

November  9. — Left  Mud  Geyser  station  with  Sergeant  Simons  and  Private  Akers 
and  proceeded  to  Pelican  Creek  cabin.  Saw  1  elk.  Weather,  blinding  snowstorm 
all  day. 

November  10, — Left  cabin  with  Sergeant  Simons,  dismounted,  for  Pelican  Cone  and 
Mash  Kettles  on  Pelican  Creek ;  made  a  circuit  of  about  10  miles;  almost  impossible 
to  travel  with  horses.    Weather  stormy.    Saw  1  elk. 

November  11, — Left  cabin  with  Sergeant  Simons,  mounted,  for  head  of  Astringent 
Creek  and  White  Lake.  Left  Private  Akers  at  cabin  until  we  returned.  Proceeded 
about  4  miles  on  horses,  then  proceeded  on  foot  to  south  end  of  White  Lake;  could 
not  get  there  with  horses  on  account  of  deep  snow.  Saw  no  sign  of  any  kind  all  day. 
Snow  between  2  and  3  feet  deep  on  the  head  of  Astringent  Creek,    Weather  stormy. 

November  12. — Left  cabin  for  head  of  Raven  Creek,  mounted;  proceeded  ns  far  as 
beaver  dams,  where  snow  was  too  deep  to  travel  with  horses.  Saw  some  fresh  beaver 
sign.  Decided  to  go  back  to  Mud  Geyser  station  for  grain  and  rations  and  return  in 
three  or  four  days.  No  sign  of  any  other  game.  Weather,  snowing  and  raining; 
snow  going  very  fast. 

November  IS.— Lett  Mud  Geyser  station  for  Trout  Creek  cabin,  with  snowshoe 
rations  for  cabin ;  took  Sergeant  Simons  and  Private  Akers  to  asnist  me  in  putting 
wood  in  cabin,  and  show  them  route  to  Thumb  in  winter  time.  Saw  no  sign  of  game 
in  Hayden  Valley,  something  very  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Weather  cold 
and  stormy. 

November  14, — Left  Trout  Creek  cabin  for  Fountain  station:  decided  to  take  Ser- 
geant Simons  and  Private  Akers  with  me  and  return  to  Mud  Geyser  from  Fountain 
and  go  back  to  Pelican  as  soon  as  1  get  through  at  this  place.  Had  intended  to  go 
up  to  Be»r  Parks  and  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin  and  take  Corporal  Holman  and  one  pri- 
vate with  me,  but  corporal  informed  me  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Bear  Parks 
five  days  ago  and  saw  no  sign  of  any  game  in  there,  and  had  also  tried  to  get  to 
Shoshone  Geyser  Basin  with  horses,  and  the  deep  snow  drove  him  back.  There 
being  nothing  further  to  detain  me  here,  1  decided  to  return  to  Mud  Geyser  to-morrow 
and  try  the  Pelican  Creek  again.  Left  Trout  Creek  cabin  at  11.45  a.  m.  and  got  to 
foot  of  Mary's  Mountain  about  1  p.  m.  Alter  we  got  to  Snow  cabin  at  foot  of  moun- 
tain I  saw  two  very  fresh  tracks,  should  say  half  hour  old ;  examined  them  closely 
and  saw  they  were  buffalo;  about  half  mile  farther  came  onto  two  more  tracks, 
which  proved  to  be  buffalo  also,  but  not  so  large  as  first  two,  and  one  more  half  mile 
east  of  Magpie  Creek;  thought  best  not  to  pursue  them;  presume  they  were  some- 
where back  of  Fountain  Hotel  all  summer  and  are  just  moving  into  Hayden  Valley. 
Some  beaver  sign  in  Nez  Perce  Creek.    Weather  very  cold  and  stormy. 

November  i5.— The  stock  being  very  tired,  and  it  being  very  cold  and  stormy,  I 
decided  to  lay  over  to-da^  and  return  to  Mud  Geyser  to-morrow;  and  by  the  time  I 

got  a  telephone  message  in  to  post  about  buffalo  it  was  11  a.  m.  before  I  got  back 
>  station,  almost  too  late  to  start  for  Mud  Geyser.  Requested  Corporal  Holman  to 
ride  up  to  Twin  Bnttes  and  see  if  there  were  any  buffalo  sign  there.  He  returned 
and  reported  nothing  but  elk  sign  and  some  beaver  sign  in  Sentinel  Creek.  Weather 
cold  and  stormy. 

November  16, — Left  station  for  Mnd  Geyser  station  with  Sergeant  Simons  and 
Private  Akers  via  Marys  Mountain.  Arrived  at  station  4.30  p.  m.  Saw  15  elk  on 
Nez  Perce  Creek  at  foot  of  Mary's  Mountain.  Observed  that  Corporal  Holman  is 
very  attentive  to  the  duty  assigned  him  to  prevent  poaching  in  the  park.  Weather 
cloudy  and  cold. 

November  77.— Stayed  at  Mud  Geyser  station  to  start  for  Pelican  Creek  to-morrow; 
there  being  some  work  to  do  pertaining  to  my  stock  and  saddles,  was  too  late  to 
make  a  start  to-day.    Weather  clear  and  cold. 

November  i^.— Left  Mud  Geyser  station  with  Sergeant  Simons  and  Private  Murphy 
for  Pelioan  Creek  cabin,  intending  to  go  up  to  Mirror  Plateau  and  head  of  Flint 
Creek.  Arrived  at  cabin  at  4  p.  m.  Saw  14  swan  on  Yellowstone  River  above  ford 
Weather  olondj. 
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yovemher  iP.— Lefl  cabin  for  Mirror  Plateau,  bat  found,  after  proceeding  abontS 
miles,  the  snow  so  deep  and  hard  that  coald  not  sto  there,  so  tried  to  go  ap  to  som- 
mit  of  the  moon  tain  and  go  down  Willow  Creek,  bat  coold  not  get  there,  so  had  (o 
turn  back.  Coold  do  nothing  with  horses  on  aoconnt  of  snow.  Saw  two  boffalo 
tracks  on  Astringent  Creek;  qoite  a  namber  of  elk  sign  on  Pelican  Creek.  Weather 
cold  and  stormy. 

yoreiuber  SO. — Left  cabin  for  Mad  Gejser  station  with  intention  of  retamin^  to 
post,  it  beingnseless  to  try  to  do  anything  with  horses.  Saw  27  swan  on  nver 
above  ford.    Weather  stormy  and  cold. 

Novemhm-  tU — Left  Mad  Geyser  for  Norris ;  arrived  at  Norris  at  5.30  p.  m.  In  my 
experience  with  the  detachment  at  Mad  Geyser  I  foand  that  they  were  preventing 
any  poaching  being  done  in  their  district.  A  band  of  abont  200  elk  croesed  the 
river  above  Alam  Creek,  jast  as  I  came  by.    Weather  dondy  and  cold. 

November  22. — Left  Norris  station  for  Fojt  Yellowstone;  stayed  back  with  team- 
ster to  remove  lar^e  rock  oat  of  road,  bat  coald  not  remove  it;  tried  to  pall  it  oat, 
but  could  not.  Fixed  telephone  wire  at  Crystal  Spring.  Saw  a  band  of  aboat  200 
elk  at  Swan  Lake;  about  75  elk  in  the  timber  abont  I  mile  post  from  post;  15  deer  at 
Golden  Gate.    Weather  cloudy. 

[JamM  O.  Morrison,  1897.] 

Novemher  24, — Left  the  post  with  Privates  McReynolds  and  Miller  to  go  over  on 
the  Gallatin.  On  account  of  the  deep  snow  we  got  no  farther  than  tiie  pocket  on 
Fawn  Creek^  where  we  camped.  Saw  about  750  elk ;  also  numerous  signs  of  beaver 
on  the  Gardiner  River  and  Fawn  Creek.    Distance  traveled,  about  12  miles. 

November  26, — Took  back  trail  down  Fawn  Creek  about  4  miles,  thence  south 
along  Quadrant  Mountain  to  Indian  Creek  and  up  it  abont  4  miles  to  snowshoe 
shack,  where  we  camped.  Saw  about  150  elk ;  many  signs  of  beaver  on  this  creek. 
Distance  traveled,  about  15  miles. 

November  26. — Remained  in  camp,  scouting  up  Indian  Creek.  No  signs  of  gams. 
Distance  traveled,  about  10  miles. 

November  27. — Proceeded  to  the  post.    Distance,  12  miles. 

[George  WhitUker.  1897.] 

November  23  to  25. — Doing  duty  at  Fort  Yellowstone. 

November  26. — Received  order  to  go  to  Mud  Geyser  with  pack  male  and  four  pairs 
soowshoes. 

November  27. — Left  Fort  Yellowstone  for  Norris;  left  post  at  3  p.  m  ,  arrived  Norris 
7.30  p.  m.  Weather  cold  and  storming.  Saw  19  elks  6  miles  south  of  post;  also  3 
deer  and  3  coyotes  6^  miles  south  of  post. 

November  28. — Left  Norris  10.30  a.  m.  for  Mud  Geyser;  arrived  Mud  Geyser  4.30p.  nu 
Took  Sergeant  Welsh  and  Private  Helm  to  assist  me  to  Canyon  .Junction,  but  finding 
my  horse  and  niule  and  Sereeant  Simons's  hoi-se  very  tiied/ decided  to  have  them  ^ 
to  Mud  Geyser  with  me  and  return  the  following  day  via  Canyon  Hotel  to  see  if  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  trip  due  north  to  Fort  Yellowstone  from  Grebe  Lake.  Saw 
a  band  of  elk  on  east  side  of  Yellowstone  River  between  Trout  Creek  and  Mud 
Geyser ;  presume  there  were  abont  70  of  them.  Weather  clear,  until  evening  it  began 
to  snow. 

November  29. — ^Left  Mud  Geyser  on  return  trip  to  Norris  with  Sergeant  Welsh  and 
Private  Helm.  Went  to  Canyon  Hotel  to  see  how  deep  snow  was,  but  fbund  it  too 
deep  to  go  to  Grebe  Lake  with  horses.  Went  to  hotel  and  sent  Captain  Erwin,  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  park,*the  following  message  over  telephone: 

"  Trip  must  be  made  on  snowshoes.  Leave  Canyon ;  will  be  at  Norris  about  4  p.  m. 
If  any  other  orders  call  Norris. 

"  Whittakbr,  ScoitU^ 

Did  not  arrive  at  Norris  until  5  p.m.  Weather  forenoon  cloudy,  afternoon  snowing 
very  hard.    Hard  for  stock  to  travel  and  make  time. 

November  SO. — Stayed  at  Norris  to  wait  for  wagon  to  come  with  snowshoes.  Dar- 
ing the  day  I  took  Sergeant  Welsh  and  Private  Hemstead  with  theif  skis  and  broke 
the  trail  as  far  as  Virginia  Meadows;  made  a  circuit  of  about  7  miles;  found  it  very 
hardsnowshoeing;  the  snow  was  verv  soft  and  our  skis  would  sink  about  6  to  8 
inches.  Wagon  arrived  at  5  p.  m.  with  skis  for  Norris  station  and  myself  and  Scoot 
Malin.    Weather  very  stormy. 

December  1. — Sergeant  Welsh,  Scout  Malin,  and  myself  left  Norris  on  snowshoss 
for  Canyon  Hotel  at  9.45  a.  m.,  arrived  at  Canyon  at  3.30  p.  m. ;  found  8nowshoein| 
fairly  good  for  time  of  year.  Depth  of  snow  from  18  to  30  inches  between  Norrii 
and  Canyon  Hotel.  One  mountain  lion  track  on  Canyon  road  1  mile  east  of  Norris; 
one  on  sulphur  beds  3  miles  west  of  Canyon.  Met  lineman  and  Privates  Mnrpby 
and  Davis  on  their  way  to  Norris  to  get  some  mail  which  was  broaght  oat  on  ths 
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wagon  yesterday;  they  retnm  to  Mud  Geyser  to-morrow.    I  sent  my  horses  in  from 
Norris  by  Private  Hemstead.    No  game  seen.    Weather  clear. 

December  f . — Left  Canyon  Hotel  with  Sergeant  Welsh  and  Scout  Malin  to  make  a 
trip  to  Grebe  Lake,  tiience  north  to  Fort  Yellowstone,  on  snowshoes.  Left  Canyon 
Hotel  at  8.S5  a.  m.;  went  up  Cascade  Creek  to  lake,  thence  to  Grebe  Lake;  found 
all  beaver  had  not  been  molested.  Cut  north  from  Grebe  Lake  and  went  to  poachers' 
old  cabin  on  the  head  waters  of  a  tributary  of  Lava  Creek.  Saw  no  game.  Snow- 
shoeing  was  very  easy  to-day.  Made  about  10  miles  from  Canyon  Hotel.  Depth  of 
snow,  from  12  to  24  inches  up  to  Grebe  Lake ;  from  there  the  snow  was  from  3  to  4 
feet.    Weather  clear;  10  degrees  below  zero  this  morning  at  6.30  o'clock. 

Decembers, — Left  cabin  with  Sergeant  Welsh  and  Mtdin  at  7.30  a.  m.:  began  to 
climb  the  divide  and  kept  working  along  the  top  until  we  came  to  Storm  Peak,  then 
began  to  descend  to  Lupine  Creek;  when  we  reached  the  creek  bed,  we  found  it 
very  hard  shoeing  on  account  of  lack  of  snow.  On  the  divide  from  the  cabin  all 
the  way  to  Lupine  Creek  the  snow  was  about  4  to  5  feet  deep.  No  sign  of  anybotlv 
in  that  district.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  many  pine  marten  around  Storm  Peak 
and  on  the  head  waters  of  Lupine  Creek ;  great  many  elk  sign  near  Wraith  Falls.  I 
think  we  made  about  25  miles  on  our  trip  for  to-day.  Weather  clear  and  cold.  Came 
in  on  foot  from  top  of  East  Gardiner  grade;  arrived  at  post  about  7.30  p.  m.  S:iw 
3  deer  and  1  elk  near  Black  tail  Creek ;  saw  tepee  near  Storm  Peak,  but  nothing  in  it. 
From  the  divide  above  cabin  could  see  the  Tower  Creek  country,  but  saw  no  sign  of 
anything  there. 

[N.  J.  Malhi,  1897.] 

October  8, — Left  Fort  Yellowstone  with  Corporal  Omis  and  Private  Canovan  at 
2.80  p.  m. ;  arrived  at  Blacktail  Creek  at  5  p.  m.,  about  8  miles  east  from  fort.  Saw  1 
blaoktail  buck  and  2  coyotes  on  the  road. 

October  9, — Went  on;  followed  down  Blacktail  Creek  near  the  mouth;  beaver 
houses  and  dams  had  not  been  disturbed  on  the  creek.  I  showed  Omis  and  Cano- 
van the  trail  to  cross  the  river  at  mouth  of  Blacktail ;  also  lower  and  middle  trail 
going  to  Cooke  City.  Camped  at  Yancey's  about  5  p.  m.  No  game  seen.  Weather 
very  stormy ;  snow  and  wind. 

October  10, — Left  camp  at  Yancey's  at  7.30.  Crossed  main  Yellowstone  on  Baro- 
nett's  bridge;  then  went  np  Lamar  River  about  I  mile  and  forded;  then  cut  across 
divide  to  trail  on  north  side  of  the  river,  leading  to  Cooke  City,  about  2^  miles  from 
Slough  Creek;  then  turned  northwest  to  Butntlo  Plateau  and  made  camp  near 
Montana- Wyoming  line  on  a  branch  of  Hell  Roaring  Creek,  4  p.  m.  Corporal  Herb 
and  Private  Hardin  came  to  our  camp  near  5  p.  m.— -trailed  us  from  where  we  hit 
the  tra'\  on  north  side  of  Yellowstone,  which  leads  to  Soda  Butte  and  Cooke  City. 

October  11, — Left  camp  with  Omis,  Herb,  and  Canovan  at  8.30  and  traveled  east  to 
the  pass  between  Hell  Roaring  and  Buffalo  Fork  of  Slough  Creek.  Found  snow 
about  18  inches  deep  and  crusted  hard,  so  it  was  hard  for  horses  to  travel:  then 
traveled  north  to  what  is  considered  near  the  north  line  of  the  park.  Saw  1  olnck- 
tail  buck  and  4  bull  elk;  also  beaver  dam  and  house  and  fresh  work  of  the  beaver 
in  the  creek,  which  was  a  small  branch  of  Hell  Roaring.  Herb  sent  Harding  back  to 
station.     Snowing  and  cold;  windy. 

October  12. — ^Traveled  north  with  Omis,  Ifsrb,  and  Canovan,  to  north  line  near 
Hell  Roaring  Creek.  Saw  5  bull  elk  on  trip.  Got  back  to  camp  at  5  p.  m.  Found 
Harding  in  camp. 

October  IS. — Omis,  Herb,  and  Harding  scouted  up  the  main  Hell  Roaring  Creek; 
reported  when  returning  no  sign  of  game  or  poachers.  I  went  west  on  Buffalo 
Plateau;  no  sign  of  game  or  poachers.    Snowing  and  rain. 

October  14. — All  left  camp  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  traveled  main  trail  to  Soda  Butte. 
Got  to  station  at  5  p.  m. 

October  16. — Left  station  at  10  a.  m.  with  Omis,  Herb,  and  Bremer.  Arrived  at 
npper  end  of  Alastin  meadows  at  5.30  p.  m.,  about  2  miles  south  of  the  line  of  the 
park.  Richard  Randall  and  Roseborough  in  the  party;  they  had  written  permit 
to  carry  their  guns  and  to  pack  meat  through  the  park  to  Soda  Butte,  thence  along 
the  road  to  Gardiner.  Saw  near  1,000  elk  on  Warm  Spring  Creek ;  also  a  very  large 
band  on  Specimen  Mountain. 

October  16, — I  took  Herb,  Bremer,  Omis,  and  Canovan  as  near  north  boundary  line 
as  I  could  Judge  from  the  line  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Randall  and  Boseborough 
went  across  the  line  hunting.    Clear  and  fine. 

October  17, — All  scouted  up  Slough  Creek  to  where  the  line  crosses  the  mountains. 
Clear  and  fine. 

October  18, — Canovan  and  myself  went  across  the  point  of  the  mountain  to  Buffalo 
Fork  of  Slough  Creek  to  near  line  of  park.  The  other  men  went  up  Slough  Creek 
outside  the  park,  hunting.    Omis  killed  a  blacktail  deer.    Clear  and  fine. 

October  iP.— Started  back  to  Soda  Butte  Station  and  arrived  at  3.30  p.  m.  Rose- 
borough  and  Randall  also  went  to  the  Butte.  Warm;  thawing,  so  the  travel  was 
muddy. 
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October  tO.^JJl  Temained  at  the  station.  Raining  all  day.  Blane  and  Hoppe  eap- 
tared  negro  sappoeed  to  be  the  negro  who  broke  jail  in  Deadwood,  Dak. 

October  tl.^Idl  left  station  for  Caohe  Creek ;  followed  np  the  main  creek  to  right- 
hand  fork,  thenoe  np  the  right-hand  fork  to  the  euiyon,  then  np  the  divide  to  near 
the  line  of  the  park.  Camped  at  5  p.  m.  Herb,  Omis,  CanoTaoL  and  Edwards, 
Randall,  and  Roeeborongh  started  east,  hunting.  I  went  on  top  ot  the  mountain, 
so  I  eonld  see  Saddle  Mountain  and  Baronet  Peak,  to  determine,  am  near  as  possiblSL 
where  the  line  would  out  the  mountain  and  creek,  and  found  that  we  were  camped 
in  the  park  about  thrtfO-quarters  of  a  mile,  as  near  as  I  could  tell.  Herb  and 
Edwards,  while  hunting,  eame  across  the  comer  of  the  timber  reserve,  and  found 
the  line  of  the  park ;  alao  trees  and  monuments  showing  the  line.  The  line  is  also 
blazed  as  far  as  followed  north  and  south.    No  sign  of  game  in  the  country. 

October  ;(?.— Started  back  to  station ;  arrived  at  3  p.  m.  Lots  of  elk  on  bottom 
between  Lamar  River  and  Soda  Butte  Creek.  I  saw  several  coyotes  and  some  moon- 
tain-lion  tracks.    Warm  and  pleasant. 

October  ;e5.— Kandall,  Omis,  Canovan,  and  I  left  station  at  10  a.  m.  and  arrived  at 
camp  on  Slongh  Creek  at  4.50  p.  m.  Saw  several  thousand  elk  between  Soda  Botte 
and  Slough  Creek.  Both  sides  of  Lamar  River  alive  with  elk;  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  mu8t  have  been  7,000. 

October  24, — All  hunted  north  of  line  for  camp  meat,  but  nothing  outside  of  the 
park  lines  but  bulls.  Found  on  my  way  to  camp  an  old  camp  where  poachers  had 
Deen  camped.  Near  the  line  they  had  left  their  camp  outfit,  cooking  utensils,  also 
three  quarters  of  elk,  hung  up  in  the  trees,  about  500  yards  from  their  camp. 

October  jK5.~All  scouted  the  coontry  between  the  north  line  and  Slough  Creek  to 
s<*e  if  we  could  find  any  more  signs  of  poachers,  but  found  no  camps  made  lately. 
The  beaver  in  Slough  Creek  have  not  been  disturlied. 

October  t6. — Left  camp  od  Slongh  Creek  and  followed  it  down  through  the  canyon 
to  or  near  the  month.  Crossed  the  Lamar  River  and  went  to  Yancey's  place  and 
camped  for  the  night.  Several  hundred  elk  at  mouth  of  Slough  Creek j  also,  several 
hnndred  on  Specimen  Moontaiu  and  Little  Specimen  Creek.  Omis  killed  1  coyote, 
and  we  saw  lots  of  signs  and  several  coyotes. 

October  ;^.~Left  camp  at  8.30  and  arrived  at  Fort  Yellowstone  at  2.30.     Saw  no 

Skme,  but  a  large  herd  had  come  ofi*  of  Mount  Washburn  and  crossed  the  road,  going 
wards  the  Yellowstone  Kiver,  near  Devils  Gut. 

Sor ember  SO, — Left  post  for  N  orris  Station  at  11  a.  m.  with  Sergeant  Bernstein, 
monnted,  and  Donehue  as  teamster.  Saw  a  band  of  near  200  elk  on  Swan  Lake  Flat; 
2  coyotes  on  road  near  Cnrstal  Springs:  24  geese  on  lake  at  3-mile  post  from  Norris. 
Met  syndicate  team,  with  driver  and  Andy  Wold,  on  road  to  Springs.  Arrived  at 
Norris  Station  at  4.30  p.  m.  Ten  to  12  inches  of  snow  beyond  Crystal  Springs  to 
Norris. 

December  1, — Left  Norris,  with  Whittaker  and  Sergeant  Welsh,  for  Canyon  on 
snowshoes  at  9.45 ;  arrived  at  the  Canyon  Hotel  at  3.30.  Snow  would  average  about 
20  inches  deep. 

December  if.— Left  Canyon  Hotel  with  Whittaker  and  Sergeant  Welsh.  Traveled 
np  Cascade  Creek  to  the  lake,  thence  across  to  Grebe  Lake ;  then  took  up  the  trail 
that  Reeb  and  Smitzer  took  after  the  robbery,  to  the  cabin  built  by  poachers. 
Cascade  Creek  and  Lake  frozen  and  covercMl  with  snow,  so  could  tell  nothing  regard- 
ing the  beaver  in  the  creek  and  lake.  No  sign  of  game  or  poachers;  snow  aversge 
about  3i  feet  deen. 

December  S, — All  left  cabin  at  about  7.30  a.  m. ;  traveled  to  top  of  divide  looking 
into  Tower  Creek,  then  followed  along  the  head  of  the  divide  to  the  head  of  Lupine 
Creek,  then  down  the  creek  to  the  open  country,  then  across  to  the  main  road  lead- 
ing from  Springs  to  Cooke  City ;  arrived  at  Fort  Yellowstone  at  8  p.  m. ;  snow  4  to  5 
feet  deep  in  mountains,  very  little  in  the  open  country. 

December  6. — Made  trip  along  north  line  back  of  Cinnabar,  then  followed  around 
the  foot  of  mountains  to  target  ground,  then  down  old  road  to  Gardiner.  Game  seen 
on  trip,  about  250  antelope  in  toothills,  3  blacktail  deer  near  old  briokyard,  8  bull 
elk  above  target  ground*  2  live  and  8  dead  coyotes. 

[Ctoorge  WUttaker,  1897.] 

December  ^.—Reported  to  the  commanding  offloer  for  duty. 

DecewUfor  6  and  6.— Doing  post  duty. 

December  7.— Left  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  for  Tanoey's  with  saddle  hoTse  and  S 
pack  mules.  Saw  2  mountain  sheep  on  east  end  of  Mount  Everts;  4  elk  on  Black- 
tail,  82  one  mile  west  of  Yancey's,  and  2  deer  same  place.    Weather  stormy. 

December  8, — Left  Yancey's  and  proceeded  to  Soda  Batte  Station.  Saw  larse  herd 
of  elk  near  hot  spring,  2  miles  southeast  of  Yancey's—abont  75  in  the  herd;  3  smaQ 
herds  about  1  mue  north  of  the  junction  of  Yellowstone  and  Lamar  rivera,  27  in  oas 
herd,  64  in  next  one,  and  I  will  Tentnre  to  say  there  were  orer  300  in  the  other  herd. 
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Twelve  ball  elk  near  the  Junction  Bntte ;  59  on  the  southeast  side  of  Junction  Butte ; 
33  near  Cedar  Ford  of  Lamar  River;  large  herd  near  the  month  of  Sloagh  Creek — 
can  say  there  were  between  200  and  300;  large  herd  on  the  east  side  of  Sloagh 
Creek — between  50  and  75;  4  deer  on  Little  Specimen  Creek;  11  elk  on  Specimen 
divide;  large  herd  on  west  side  of  Druid  Peak  of  about  100;  some  scattered  all  the 
way  from  Amethyst  Creek  to  Soda  Butte.    Corporal  Herb  and  2  privates  absent  on 

Sntrol  duty  on  Slough  Creek.  Weather  stormy.  Snowed  about  5  inches  of  snow 
uring  the  night.    Saw  7  coyotes  near  carcass  of  dead  elk,  1  mile  from  station. 

December  9, — Left  station  on  snowsboes  for  trip  up  Opal  Creek,  then  over  to  head 
of  Flint  Creek,  but  broke  one  of  my  snowsboes  at  foot  of  Specimen  Ridge,  so  had  to 
return  to  stafion.  Was  too  late  to  make  the  trip  by  the  time  I  had  secured  new 
shoes,  so  had  to  abandon  it.  Corporal  Herb  promised  to  make  the  trip  by  next 
Taesday.    Saw  14  elk  opposite  station.    Weather  cloudy. 

December  10. — Left  Soda  Butte  with  Corporal  Herb  and  Scout  Malin  for  Hellroaring 
Creek.  Saw  about  700  elk  near  Junction  Meadow ;  200  on  Slouch  Creek ;  about  1,000 
scattered  around  between  the  outlet  of  Lamar  River  and  H^lroaring  Creek ;  also 
between  400  and  500  on  east  side  of  Hellroaring;  some  on  west  side  also,  but  could 
not  see  them  very  well ;  should  say  there  were  about  150  of  them.  Camped  on  the 
State  line  near  Hellroaring  Creek.  Saw  1  dead  elk  on  Sloagh  Creek  and  6  coyotes 
eating  on  his  carcass.  The  elk  had  evidently  been  run  down  and  killed  by  the  6 
cojotes  last  night.  It  was  a  last  spring  calf  and  was  in  good  condition.  Weather 
fair.    No  sign  of  anyone  in  the  country  we  came  over. 

December  11, — Left  camp  with  Corporal  Herb  and  Scout  Malin.  Game  seen  to-day 
was  6  large  herds  of  elk — 2  herds  on  east  side  of  Hellroaring  creek,  3  herds  on  west 
side,  and  1  herd  on  Blacktail  Creek.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  count  them^ 
but  I  will  say  there  were  at  least  3,000  between  Hellroaring  and  the  mouth  of  Cot- 
tonwood Creek  and  300  on  Blacktail.  Saw  3  white-tail  deer  near  east  side  of  Cotton- 
wood Basin,  12  on  Gardiner  Grade,  1  mountain  sheep  near  Cottonwood.  No  sign  of 
anybody  in  the  district. 

Corporal  Herb  and  his  detachment  keep  a  very  close  watch  of  that  country,    Cor- 

Soral  Herb  came  as  far  as  Blacktail  bridge,  then  left  nie  and  went  to  Yancey's, 
[alin  left  me  at  ford  on  Yellowstone  River.  Weather  stormy.  There  were  a  great 
many  fresh  signs  of  beaver  in  Blacktail  creek  about  1  mile  from  outlet.  Arrived  at 
Fort  Yellowstone  at  4.45. 

December  1£, — Doing  4luty  at  Fort  Yellowstone. 

Deoemher  IS. — Left  post,  mounted,  with  Private  Dawson,  of  D  Troop,  and  Private 
Martin,  of  H  Troop,  and  3  pack  mules,  for  Fawn  Pass.  Proceeded  as  far  as  Golden 
Gate,  where  we  were  compelled  to  return  to  post  on  account  of  deep  snowdrift  in  the 
rate,  which  was  about  15  feet  deep  on  the  upper  side  and  tapered  down  to  7  feet  on 
lower  side.    Saw  10  deer  at  3- mile  post  south  of  post.    Weather  very  stormy. 

December  19. — Left  Fort  Yellowstone  with  Scout  Morrison  and  4-mule  team  and 
driver  at  8.10  a.  ro.  for  Norris.  Had  4-mn1e  team  and  8  men  to  assist  our  team 
through  the  Snow  Pass.  After  getting  on  the  main  road  at  Swan  Lake  found  it  fairly 
good  traveling  to  Indian  Creek ;  began  to  get  very  hard  ftom  there  on ;  could  not 
pt  farther  than  Crystal  Spring  on  account  of  mules  being  tired;  had  to  camp  there 
or  the  night.    Saw  small  herd  of  elk  near  the  Snow  Pass.    Weather  clear  and  cold. 

December  20. — Left  Crj  stal  Spring  cabin  for  the  Canyon  Hotel  at  about  8  a.  m. ; 
arrived  at  Norris  for  dinner.  Left  Norris  at  2  p.  m. ;  arrived  at  Canyon  Hot^l  at 
7.30  p.  m.    No  game  on  road.    Weather  clear  and  cold. 

December  SI. — ^Left  Canyon  Hotol  at  6.45  a.  m..  intending  to  go  to  Mud  Geyser 
Station  and  secure  the  body  of  Private  Davis,  who  was  found  frozen  to  death  10 
miles  from  Lake  Hotel  on  road  to  Thumb,  and  brought  to  Mud  Geyser  Station  by 
Serjeants  Simons  and  Welch  and  Private  Akers.  Found  that  Sergeants  Simons  and 
Welsh  had  tied  the  body  up  with  canvas  and  had  everything  ready  to  start  back  to 
the  Canyon  Hotel  after  dinner.  Left  Mud  Geyser  at  1  p.  m.  with  Scout  Morrison, 
Sergeants  Simons  and  Welsh  and  Private  Hemstead  to  return  to  Canyon  Hotel  with 
body  of  Private  Davis.  Arrived  at  Canyon  Hotel  at  5  p.  m.  No  game  seen  on  road. 
Weather  stormy  in  forenoon  and  clear  in  afternoon.  Fairly  good  traveling  for  the 
team. 

December  ti. — Left  Canyon  Hotel  at  7.25  a.  m.  for  Crystal  Spring;  arrived  al 
Norris  for  noon  hour;  left  Norris  1.45  p.  m.;  arrived  Crystal  Spring  at  5  p.  m. 
Weather  clear  and  cold. 

December  tS. — Left  Crystal  Spring  with  same  party  for  Mammoth  Hot  Springs; 
left  cabin  at  7.04  a.  m. ;  arrived  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  11.55  a.  m.  Saw  17  elk 
near  Snow  Pass.  Weather  clear  and  cold.  Depth  of  snow  from  Norris  to  Indian  Creek 
about  2  feet;  from  Norris  to  Canyon  3  to  4  feet;  from  Canyon  to  Mud  Geyser  from 
12  to  30  inches;  all  the  snow  is  very  soft. 

December  24. — Left  Fort  Yellowstone  to  make  a  trip  to  Gardiner,  Horr,  and  Ald- 
ridge;  arrived  at  Gardiner;  decided  to  remain  over  night.     Weather  cloudy. 

December  55,— Left  Gardiner  City  at  8.45  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  to  Horr.    Stopped 
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two  lionn  in  Horr,  then  proceeded  to  Aldridge;  uriyed  there  12.30  p.  m.    Weatiier 
cloudy. 

December  S6, — Loft  Aldridge  and  retamed  to  Qardiner.  Remained  in  Gardiner  orer 
night.    Weather  stormy. 

December  £7.— Left  iiArdineT;  from  Gardiner  went  ap  on  Mount  Everts :  saw  a 
great  many  elk  and  antelope  up  there;  saw  6  mountain  sheep  alsoj  weather  cold 
and  stormy;  from  Mount  Everts  returued  to  Port  Yellowstone;  arrived  at  poet  at 
5.30  p.  m.  On  this  entire  trip  I  have  gathered  some  information  that  sooner  or  later 
will  lead  to  the  arrest  of  some  poachers. 

December  5/.— Left  Fort  Yellowstone,  mounted,  with  privates  Dishrow  and  Root, 
of  H  Troop.  Proceeded  as  fur  as  Snow  Pass,  mounted j  then  proceeded  on  skis  up 
Glen  Creek :  then  over  the  divide  to  head  of  Gardiner  River,  at  foot  of  Electric  Peak, 
and  campea  for  the  night.  Saw  12  elk  near  head  of  Glen  Creek.  Weather  clear  and 
cold. 

[Geo.  Wbittaker,  1898.] 

January  1, — Left  camp  with  same  party  for  Mnlharen  Creek  and  Fish  Lake. 
Camped  on  Fish  Lake  over  night.  Saw  one  fresh  track  of  mountain  sheep.  Weather 
clear. 

January  £. — Left  Pish  Lake  at  daybreak.  Proceeded  down  Mulharen  Creek  one 
mile:  then  kept  working  along  the  park  line,  intending  to  go  to  head  of  Reese 
Creek,  but  Private  Root  broke  one  of  his  snowshoes  when  we  were  just  opposite 
Aldridge,  so  I  had  to  go  to  the  nearest  road,  as  we  could  not  use  our  skis  any  more. 
Saw  one  old  snow  trau,  which  I  presume  was  one  week  old  or  more.  Came  on  to  an 
old  cabin,  but  it  was  empty  and  there  had  been  nobody  near  it  this  winter.  The 
cabin  is  in  the  park,  but  very  near  the  line.  Saw  no  ^ame.  Weather  clear.  We 
arrived  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  2  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  3d. 

January  if  .—Sergeant  Wall,  of  H  Troop,  and  Corporal  Herb,  of  Soda  Butte  Sta- 
tion, and  myself  left  Port  Yellowstone  for  main  camp  on  Big  Blackt^il  Creek.  From 
post  we  went  to  first  bridge  on  Gardiner  River,  then  turned  to  the  right  and  went  up 
the  old  road  to  old  coal  mine.  At  the  coal  mine  we  saw  22  mountain  sheep— 7  rams 
and  15  ewes.  I  then  sent  Corporal  Herb  on  tup  of  Mount  Everta,  while  Sergeant 
Wall  and  I  patrolled  along  the  cliffs  at  Eagles  Nest;  then  went  down  as  far  as  the 
Yellowstone  River;  then  up  the  old  Turkey  Pen  road  to  Blacktail.  Saw  1  moun- 
tain sheep  near  old  slaughterhouse  on  Turkey  Pen  road ;  about  20  antelope  on  Gardi- 
ner dat.  Saw  about  1,200  elk  on  Mount  Everts;  saw  21  deer  scattered  on  Monnt 
Everts.  Corporal  Omes  and  Private  Uremier  left  post  with  pack  train  with  rations 
and  forage  for  main  cam)).  Found  everything  O.  K.  in  camp.  Weather  clear  and 
very  cold.  Saw  oue  human  foot  track  on  Everts,  but  it  was  about  four  days  old  and 
was  not  very  plain. 

January  IS, — Took  Sergeant  Wall  and  Corporal  Omes,  mounted,  and  proceeded  up 
Crevasse  Creek  to  patrol  that  place  and  also  measure  the  distance  from  park  line  to 
where  Miner  killed  the  elk,  and  found  it  was  235  yards  due  south  of  the  line,  as  near 
as  we  could  make  it.  Brought  the  head  to  camp  to  be  sent  to  post  as  evidence 
against  Mr.  Miner.  Saw  88  elk  on  east  side  of  Crevasse  Creek;  24  on  head  of  Dry 
Gnlch  creek.     Weather  cloudy. 

January  14, — Left  camp  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  Corporal  Herb  and  3  pack  moles 
to  go  over  to  Buffalo  Creek  and  remain  there  three  days,  if  necessary.  Sent  Corpo- 
ral Omes  into  the  post  with  2  mules  and  letter  to  Captain  Erwin,  and  elk  meat  and 
elk  head  of  Mr.  Miner's.  Saw  48  elk  on  Dry  Gulch  Creek;  4  white-tail  deer  Kama 
place.  Elk  sign  were  very  numerous  on  Crevasse  Mountain.  Weather  clear. 
Went  into  camp  on  Buffalo  Creek  at  4  p.  m.  The  snow  is  very  deep  on  Crevasse 
Mountain. 

January  15, — Stayed  in  camp  until  about  11  a.  m.,  then  took  Sergeant  Wall  and 
rode  out  toward  the  park  line.  Just  before  we  came  to  the  line  we  found  an  elk, 
dressed  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  there  was  a  fresh  track  of  a  man  leading 
into  the  park,  but  liefore  we  got  there  he  had  come  out  again  and  gone  down  towartls 
Bear  Gulch,  bnt  later  on  I  saw  him  coming  back.  I  had  already  iound  his  camp  and 
a  man  in  it  who  said  his  partner  was  out  hunting  horses,  so  I  sent  Corporal  Herb 
down  to  watch  his  partner,  when  he  came  in,  and  see  what  he  had  with  him.  At 
that  time  I  saw  a  man  moving  alon^  the  cliffs  near  the  Yellowstone  River,  so  I 
watched  him  until  I  thought  he  was  in  the  park,  then  went  after  him  and  arrested 
him  for  hunting  in  the  park.  It  turned  out  to  be  Scotty  Crawford,  or  "  Horse-thiei 
Scotty."  Brought  him  into  the  post  and  Captain  Erwln  ordered  him  confined  until 
we  oould  find  out  for  certain  wnether  he  was  in  the  park  or  not.  Weather  cloudy 
ftnd  cold. 

January  16, — Left  post  with  Lieutenant  Arnold  and  proceeded  to  Buffalo  Creek,  to 
determine  whether  Scotty  Crawford  was  in  the  park  when  we  arrested  him.  Pound 
the  stakes  and  monuments  and  found  that  he  (Sootty)  was  all  of  50  yards  out,  )»nt 
found  where  he  had  been  all  of  400  yards  inside,  but  when  arrested  he  was  about  100 
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yards  ontside  the  line.  Returned  to  Fort  Tellowstone  at  7.30  p.  m.  Weather  clear 
and  cold. 

January  i7.— Stayed  at  Fort  Yellowstone  tc  meet  Sheriff  Yonng  from  Livingston. 
He  arrived  on  the  mail  stage  and  said  he  woald  take  charge  of  Sootty  in  Gardiner, 
to-morrow.    Told  him  I  would  meet  him  at  10  a.  m.    Weather  cloudy,  not  very  cold« 

January  18. — By  or<ler  of  Captain  Erwin,  took  prisoner  Crawford  to  Gardiner  and 
turned  him  over  to  Sheriff  Youu^,^ho  told  me  to  have  all  tbe  witnesses  to  appear  in 
Horr  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  I  sent  Private  Root  up  to  camp  and  told  him  to  have  Serjeant 
Wall  and  Corporal  Herb  coiue  down  at  once  and  move  the  camp  down  also.  They 
arrived  at  2  p.  m.  in  Gardiner;  then  I  took  them  to  Horr.  Scotty  was  tried  ana 
found  ''not  gnilty."  Then  his  partner  had  Sergeant  Wall  arrested  for  taking  bis 
gun  away  from  him,  but  Sergeant  Wall  was  discharged.  Justice  Erret  said  he  could 
not  make  a  case  of  it.  Returned  to  post  at  8.45  p.  m.  Weather  clear  and  very  cold. 
Saw  8  mountain  sheep  at  Eagles  Nest. 

January  19. — Stayed  at  post  to  wait  for  Private  Carter  to  come  in  from  camp  on 
Blacktall  Creek ;  he  arrived  at  8.45  p.  m. 

January  20, — Left  post,  mounted,  and  rode  over  to  Mount  Everts.  Saw  8  mountain 
sheep  on  Mount  Everts ;  about  600  elk  there  also ;  6  deer  same  place.  Saw  where 
souiebodv  had  bnilt  a  small  footbridge  across  the  Gardiner  River,  near  the  mouth. 
Returned  to  post  at  5  p.  m.     Weather  clear  and  cold. 

January  SI, — Left  post  with  Private  Weston,  of  H  Troop,  mounted.  Proceeded 
from  the  bridge  2  miles  north  of  post  to  the  old  coal  bank  on  Mount  Everts;  from 
there  to  mouth  of  Gardiner  River,  thence  along  the  north  line  of  park  as  far  as  the 
Gassert  rnnche,  thence  back  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  Saw  11  mountain  sheep  on  Mount 
Everts;  about  200  antolope  on  Gardiner  flat  on  east  side  of  the  Gardiner  River;  4 
whitetail  deer  near  Government  garden;  7  near  post  ice  house;  about  75  elk  back  of 
the  Gassert  rauche. «  Arrived  at  post  about  5.30  p.  m.    Weather  clear  and  cold. 

January  2£. — Remained  in  post  until  6  p.  m.,  then  packed  up  5  mules  and  left  post 
with  Sergeant  Wall,  Private  Weston,  and  Private  Martin  to  make  a  night  camp  on 
Mount  Evert».  Made  camp  on  McMahon  Creek  at  8.10  p.  m.  Returned  to  post  with 
Private  Martin  at  9.20  p.  m.  Left  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston  of  H  Troop  in 
camp  for  six  days,  by  order  of  Captain  Erwin.    W'eather  stormy  and  cold. 

January  2S.'-Le[t  post,  mounted,  with  Private  Carter  and  l*rivate  Martin,  of  H 
Troop,  and  Private  Squires,  of  D  Troop,  and  5  pack  mules  to  make  a  camp  just  back 
of  Cinnabar.  Left  post  at  10  a.  m. ;  airived  in  camp  at  1  p.  m.  Sent  Private  Martin 
back  to  post  with  3  mules.  Saw  about  150  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat;  6  elk  back  of 
Gassert  ranc-he.    W^euther,  clear  and  cold. 

Januai'y  ;?4.— Left  camp  with  Private  Carter  to  make  a  patrol  up  Reese  Creek. 
Left  camp  at  8.30  a.  m. :  returned  at  4.30  p.  m.  After  going  up  Reese  Creek  to  within 
one-half  mile  of  park  liue  saw  some  smoke  away  up  in  a  little  draw  or  ravine  and 
concluded  it  was  a  poachers  camp.  1  went  about  one-fourth  mile  inside  the  park; 
saw  lots  of  game  sign.  Tried  to  ride  to  foot  of  Electric  Creek,  but  snow  was  too 
deep  for  our  horses ;  so  returned  to  camp  to  go  up  and  get  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private 
We>ton  to  come  down  and  help  me  investigate  what  that  camp  is  doing  there. 
Weather  very  cold  all  day,  and  clear. 

January  B5, — Left  camp  with  Private  Squires  and  went  up  to  Sergeant  Wall's  camp 
to  get  him  to  come  down  and  assist  me  for  one  day  to  investigate  camp  tire  seen 
yesterday  on  Reese  Creek.  When  I  got  to  Gardiner  1  was  informed  that  the  sergeant 
had  gone  over  to  Bnfl'alo  Creek;  so  decided  to  send  Private  Squires  back  to  camp 
and  I  would  wait  in  Gardiner  for  the  return  of  Sergeant  Wall.  Saw  about  50  ante- 
lope on  Gardiner  Flat.  Sergeant  Wall  arrived  from  Buffalo  Creek  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Weather  clear  and  very  cold ;  18  below  zero  at  Gardiner.  Remained  with  Sergeant 
Wall  over  night. 

January  t6, — Left  Serjeant  Wall's  camp  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston. 
Proceeded  to  within  1  mile  of  Cinnabar,  then  fired  two  shots  as  a  signal  for  Private 
Carter  to  meet  ns  in  Cinnabar.  Left  Cinnabar  at  11  a.  m.  and  went  up  Reese  Creek 
as  far  as  the  park  line,  thence  along  said  line  to  the  foot  of  Electric  Peak,  thence 
back  to  where  I  saw  the  smoke  on  the  21st.  Found  that  where  we  saw  the  smoke 
there  is  an  old  man,  who  bnilt  a  log  cabin  last  fall.  He  is  mining  coal.  His  cabin  is 
about  150  yards  from  park  line.  Saw  where  two  elk  or  deer  had  been  killed  and 
dragged  down  Reese  Creek  to  Horr,  but  they  were  killed  outside  the  park.  Also 
found  an  old  bear  trap  just  outside  the  park;  it  has  been  there  for  about  one  year. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  many  fresh  elk  sign  on  Reese  Creek  and  all  of  them  are 
inside  the  park.  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston  returned  to  their  own  camp 
this  p.  m.    Weather  cloudy  and  cold. 

January  B7, — Sent  Private  Carter  up  to  help  Sergeant  Wall  take  out  the  footbridge 
across  the  Gardiner  River.  Left,  camp  about  2  p.  m.  and  rode  up  to  foot  of  Sepulchre 
Mountain  to  see  if  any  poaching  ha<l  been  done  there,  but  saw  no  sign  of  any  hav- 
ing been  done  there.  Saw  32  elk  at  foot  of  Sepulchre  Mountain.  Private  Carter 
retnmed  at  5.30  p.m.  from  Sergeant  Wall's  camp.    He  informed  me  that  the  foot- 
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bridge  wm  taken  ont  by  Sergeant  WaD  and  Mmeelf.  He  saw  abont  100  antdope  oa 
Gardiner  Flat.    Weather  eloady  and  very  windy. 

January  t8, — Left  camp  with  Prirate  Sqairee  to  make  a  patrol  np  Reeee  Creek.  Aa 
this  is  the  day  I  am  told  to  go  to  the  post,  thought  that  I  had  better  make  «]iIb 
patrol  before  going.  Saw  where  an  elk  nad  been  Killed  jeeterday — but  oatside  the 
Fark— and  dragged  to  Horr.  Retomed  to  camp  abont  5.90  p.  m.  and  started  to  paek 
np  and  go  to  iSergeant  Wall's  camp  and  take  him  in  also,  bnt  when  we  got  thers  be 
had  last  retnmed  firom  Buffalo  Creek  to  look  after  Sootty's  camp,  and  U  being  late 
and  his  stock  tired,  decided  to  remain  there  until  mominff  and  pull  into  the  post  by 
daybreak.  My  idea  for  doing  this  at  night  is  to  keep*  tne  hunting  class  oi  people 
thmking  the  camps  were  stifl  out  where  they  were.    Weather  clear  and  warm. 

January  t9, — ^Left  camp  on  McMahon  Creek  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  Prirate  Car- 
ter and  Private  Weston,  of  H  Troop,  and  Private  Squires,  of  D  Troop,  at  6.30  a.  m.  for 
Fort  Yellowstone.  Saw  about  100  antelope  on  west  slope  of  Mount  Everts ;  2  elk  and 
11  mountain  sheep  same  place.  Arrived  at  post  at  8  a.  m.  Weather  clear  and  rery 
cold.    Reported  for  duty  at  9.30  a.  m. 

[Sergt.  K.  J.  WaD,  Troop  H,  Foorth  Cavalry.] 

Jamuarif  f 5— Left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Mount  ETerts  on  the  sooth- 
east  slope,  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston.  Game  seen  during  patrol,  about 
100  head  of  elk  and  6  blacktail  deer.  On  the  east  of  Mount  Everts  ^scovered  aa 
elk  killed  by  a  mountain  lion,  lying  south  from  my  camp.  Saw  tracks  about  one 
day  old  of  man  and  horses  passed  by  my  camp  and  going  towards  Gardiner.  Dis- 
tance traveled,  about  20  miles.    Weather  very  cold. 

January  U,  —Left  camp  at  8.30  a.  m.  Patrolled  Turkey  Pen  Trail  with  Private 
Weston.  Game  seen,  200  head  of  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat  and  100  head  of  elk  near 
my  camp  on  the  mountain  east  of  Turkey  Pen  Trail.  Saw  3  m<funtain  sheep,  and  oa 
south  of  trail  saw  200  head  of  elk.  On  my  return  saw  man's  tracks  leading  frcNB 
Gardiner  to  the  ridge  south  of  Yellowstone  River;  lost  his  trail  in  the  rooks,  and 
saw  one  mountain  sneep,  a  ram,  which  looked  to  me  as  if  he  was  hunted.  Waited 
for  signs  of  something  to  turn  up  and  could  find  nothing,  so  returned  to  oamp.  Dia- 
tonoe  traveled,  about  25  miles.    Weather  cold  and  clear. 

January  S5.— Left  camp  at  8.30  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  to  Buffalo  Creek  with  Private 
Weston.  Game  seen  during  patrol,  100  head  of  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat,  east  of 
Gardiner  River.  Found  Crawford's  camp  on  Buffalo  Creek;  went  to  bis  eamp; 
spoke  to  him  about  the  meat  that  was  I^ng  on  trail ;  he  said  he  knew  nothing 
abont  it.  Left  his  camp  and  went  to  the  line.  Found  fresh  tracks  leading  into  tiie 
park ;  tracks  that  were  made  by  a  man's  foot.  Retomed  to  McMahon  CrMk.  Dis- 
tance traveled,  about  25  miles.    Weather  very  cold. 

January  f^.— Left  camp  at  9  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  of  the  northern  boundary  with 
Scout  Whittaker,  Private  Weston,  and  Private  Carter.  Game  seen  during  patrol, 
abont  150  head  of  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat  and  15  head  of  elk  outside  of  the  line, 
northwest  of  Electric  Peak.  Found  the  camp  that  Scout  Whittaker  thought  to  be 
Kucher's  was  an  old  prospector's  cabin.  Was  told  by  a  rancher  named  MeMahon 
that  there  was  deer  taken  ont  on  Monday  (24th)  by  coal  miners.  Returned  to  Me- 
Mahon Creek.    Weather  cloudy  and  oolci.    Distance  traveled,  abont  20  miles. 

January  SS, — Left  cainp  at  10  a.  m.  A  patrol  made  to  Garfliner  River.  Game  on 
Gardiner  Flat,  200  head  of  antelope.  Met  Private  Carter  on  the  side  of  river;  had 
him  help,  myself,  and  Private  Weeton  to  cut  the  footbridge  across  the  Gardiner 
River.  After  the  bridge  was  cut  went  on  Tnrke^  Pen  Trail.  Saw  200  head  of  elk  on 
east  of  trail.  Return^  to  camp.  Weather  wmdy  and  cold.  Distanoe  traveled, 
about  15  miles. 

January  tS.^heft  camp  at  9.30  a.  m.  Patrol  east  of  Monnt  Everts  with  Private 
Weeton.  Game  seen  on  and  around  Monnt  Kverts,  about  600  head  of  elk  and  6  black- 
tail  deer  on  McMahon  Creek,  1  mountain  lion  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Evarts  hunt- 
ing elk,  but  when  he  saw  us  coming  towards  him  he  made  for  cover.  After  making 
this  patrol  went  to  Crawford  s  camp.  Found  fresh  trails  leading  to  the  park ;  too  late 
to  follow  them,  so  returned  to  camp.  .  Weather  eL'ar  and  cold.  Distanoe  traveled, 
about  28  miles. 

January  fP.—Left  camp  at  6.30  a.  m.  Game  seen  on  return  to  poet,  100  head  of 
antelope  and  10  mountain  sheep  on  south  of  Everts.  Built  a  cabin  on  McMahon 
Creek. 

[Q«nrgB  Whittaker,  1896.] 

January  d.—Jjett  the  post,  mounted,  and  took  in  all  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
Sepulchre  Mountain  down  as  far  aa  the  comer  of  Chadboume*s  ranche;  then  came 
back  by  way  of  Gardiner  City.  Saw  4  elk  near  the  target  range,  about  110  antelope 
near  Gardiner,  5  white- tail  deer  in  Government  garden^  13  near  Govammaiit  les 
honaa.    Weather  clear  and  very  warm. 
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January  5. — Left  Fort  Yellowstone  with  Corporal  Omes,  of  D  Troop,  and  Private 
Carter,  of  H  Troop,  mounted ;  took  five  pack  mules  and  proceeded  to  month  of  Blackr 
tail  Creek  and  went  into  camp  there,  so  I  could  scout  all  the  Crevasse  Mountain 
country.  Saw  one  man  on  snowshoes ;  sent  Corporal  Ornes  after  him ;  found  out  he 
was  coming  from  Cooke  City  on  his  way  to  Gardiner.  He  had  a  pistol,  hut  was 
sealed  at  Soda  Butte.  Saw  a  great  many  elk  on  Blacktail  Deer  Creek.  The  beaver 
in  this  creek  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  are  not  working  now.  They  have 
not  been  molested  so  far  this  winter.  Weather  cloudy  and  very  wintry,  but  not 
cold. 

January  6, — Left  camp  with  Corporal  Ornes  and  left  Private  Carter  in  camp; 
decided  to  go  down  the  river  to  J.  S.  Knowles's  ranch  and  see  what  was  going  on 
there,  then  go  up  on  Crevasse  Mountain  and  see  if  there  is  any  poaching  goin*; 
on  there:  got  to  J.  8.  Knowles^s  cabin;  found  there  was  nobody  at  home;  looked 
around  for  any  elk  meat  that  might  be  stored  there,  but  found  none.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded up  Crevasse  Creek:  there  we  found  two  human  footprints  in  the  snow;  fol- 
lowed them  around  to  park  line.  The  countrv  was  all  pawed  up  by  elk ;  there  must 
have  been  hundreds  of  them  in  there  last  week,  but  they  have  been  shot  at  and  they 
have  all  moved  back  into  Cottonwood  Basin,  except  11  that  we  saw  to-day,  and 
they  ran  for  that  place  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  coming.  After  going  to  park  line  we 
began  to  circle  a  radius  of  500  yards  to  see  what  those  two  men  had  been  doiu>;.  1 
found  where  a  quarter  of  elk  had  been  cached  overnight;  I  suppose  it  had  been 
dragged  there  from  the  cache  to  Tom  Miner's  cabin.  1  followed  the  trail  where  it 
had  been  dragged,  and  it  fed  to  Tom  Miner's  door;  am  going  back  on  the  8th  to  see 
jnst  where  it  was  killed;  looked  to-day  as  far  as  the  park  line,  but  could  not  tind 
the  carcass.  Tom  Miner  told  me,  when  I  asked  him  who  had  dragged  the  meat,  that 
he  had,  and  that  he  was  going  to  drag  some  more  just  as  soon  as  he  could  get  to  kill 
one.  My  opinion  is  that  he  did  not  kill  the  elk,  but  somebody  has  killed  several 
elk  somewhere  on  Crevasse  Creek  and  gave  him  the  front  quarters,  for  when  1  got 
to  his  cabin  he  was  out  and  I  looked  into  his  meat  house,  but  saw  nothing  but  fore 
quarters  and  one  old  hind  quarter  of  elk  or  deer;  I  did  not  take  time  to  note  which. 
Saw  3  whitetail  deer  near  J.  S.  Knowles's  cabin.  Knowles  was  at  home  on  my  return, 
and  so  was  Miner.    Weather,  very  stormy. 

January  7, — ^Left  camp  and  rode  to  south  end  of  Cottonwood  Basin  to  meet  Cor- 
poral Herb,  but  he  failed  to  come,  so  returned  to  camp.  Saw  3  whitetail  deer  and 
97  elk  to-day  along  the  Yellowstone  River.    Weather,  clear. 

January  8, — Left  camp  with  Corporal  Ornes,  proceeded  to  Tom  Miner's  cabin. 
Requested  Miner  to  go  with  us  and  show  us  where  he  had  killed  his  elk.  At  first 
he  refused  to  do  so,  but  after  talking  to  him  a  little  while  he  concluded  to  go. 
Found  that  he  had  first  shot  the  elk  outside  the  park  about  500  yards,  but  the  elk 
ran  into  the  park  about  400  yards  before  he  killed  it,  so  he  killed  the  elk  inside  the 

Sark,  but  wounded  it  outside,  for  which  I  feel  that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  arrest 
im  for  the  offense.  Saw  a  great  many  herds  of  elk  on  Crevasse  Mountain  near  the 
park  line,  but  they  were  all  inside  the  park.  Two  whitetail  deer  above  Miner's 
cabin.  After  we  got  through  at  Miner's  we  proceeded  to  Buffalo  Creek,  stiTlved 
there  at  sundown.  Weather  very  cold  and  cloudy.  Sent  Private  Carter  into  the 
post  with  3  pack  mules  and  note  to  Captain  Erwin. 

January  P.— Left  camp  on  Buffalo  Creek  on  foot;  went  out  about  half  a  mile,  but  it 
was  snowing  so  hard  that  we  could  see  nothing  whatever,  so  decided  to  return  to  camp 
and  listen  for  any  shooting  that  might  take  place,  but  did  not  hear  any  near  the 
park  line,  except  below  Gardiner  we  could  hear  six  shots  fired  just  at  dusk  and  one 
in  the  forenoon.  Heard  two  shots  fired  on  Mount  Everta  about  5.30  p.  m.  Have 
seen  no  sign  of  anyone  having  been  in  the  park  poaching,  except  Tom  Miner  on 
Crevasse  Creek.     Saw  no  game  to-day.    Weather,  stormy ;  snowing  hard  all  day. 

January  10. — Left  camp  on  Buffalo  Creek  to  return  to  camp  on  Big  Blacktail  Creek. 
Saw  no  sign  of  anyone  poaching  in  the  park.  Got  back  to  Tom  Miner's  cabin  and 
found  him  dressing  up  to  leave.  I  told  I  would  have  to  arrest  him  for  killing  elk 
in  the  park.  Took  him  to  our  camp  on  Big  Blacktail  and  kept  him  overnight.  Saw 
a  great  many  elk  on  Crevasse  Mountain,  but  outside  the  park.    Weather,  clear. 

January  II, — Left  camp  on  Blacktail  for  Fort  Yellowstone  with  Corporals  Herb 
and  Ornes  and  prisoner  Miner.  (Corporal  Herb  met  me  on  Crevasse  Creek  on  the 
10th  instant.)  Left  Mr.  Miner's  arms  and  meat  in  camp,  pending  action  of  the  com- 
manding ofiSoer  at  the  post.  Saw  117  elk  near  mouth  of  Blacktail  and  40  between 
Blacktail  and  top  of  Gardiner  grade ;  9  blacktail  deer  on  Gardiner  grade,  14  at  forks 
of  East  and  West  Gardiner  rivers ;  Qmonntainsheepon  Mount  Everts,  opposite  same 
place;  5  deer  east  corner  of  pasture.  Arrived  at  the  post  with  prisoner  at  1  p.  m. 
Weather,  cloudy  and  very  cold. 

January  SO. — Left  post  with  Serjeant  Wall,  Private  Weston,  Private  Martin,  and 
6  pack  mules,  to  put  Sergeant  Wall  in  camp  on  McMahon  Creek,  on  Mount  Everts,  by 
order  of  Captain  Erwin.  Returned  to  post  with  Private  Martin  and  pack  mules* 
Weather,  clear. 

ENT  98— MIS 63 
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Jamvary  St. — Reoeired  orden  from  Captain  Erwin  to  t<ake  2  privates  and  3  pack 
jnnlee  to  make  a  six  days'  trip  to  the  Soda  Botte  district  and  Cieyasse  Moantain, 
then  return  to*the  post.    Weather,  clear. 

February  L — Left  post  with  Private  Martin,  Private  Rompre,  of  H  Troop,  Private 
Blouffh  of  D  Troop,  and  4  paek  mnles,  for  Hellroaring  Creek.  Only  f^ot  as  far  as  oat- 
let  of  Big  Blacktail  Creek,  on  account  of  the  ice  in  the  Yellowstone  River,  which  was 
frozen  out  so  far  from  shore  that  we  had  to  cut  a  channel  through.  Camped  in  old 
camp  at  ford  of  river.  Saw  two  mountain  she^p  on  east  point  of  Mount  Everts;  got 
within  30  feet  of  large  ram  near  the  Cooke  City  road.  Saw  abont  1,000  elk  scat- 
tered along  the  road  from  top  of  Gardiner  grade  to  mouth  of  Blacktail  Creek.  The 
beaver  in  Blacktail  have  not  been  working  lately,  nor  have  they  been  molested. 
Clear. 

February  S, — Left  camp  with  Privates  Rompre  and  Slough  to  ^  np  to  Soda  Batte 
Station,  via  Hellroaring  and  Slough  Creeks.  Sent  Ptivate  Martin  back  to  post  with 
1  mule.  Saw  about  3,%0  elk  between  Cottonwood  Creek  and  Soda  Bntte;  3  white- 
tail  deer,  1  blacktail  deer :  1  mountain  sheep  near  Cottonwood  Creek.  Found  3  men 
absent  on  patrol  duty  wnen  I  arrived  at  station,  but  they  returned  at  8.15  p.  m. 
Weather,  clear. 

February  S. — Left  station  with  same  party  and  returned  to  camp  at  Blacktail  Ford 
with  rations  for  the  broBh  cabin  on  Line  Creek.  On  Hellroaring  Creek  foand  every- 
thing O.  K.  at  the  station.  Saw  about  1,000  elk  on  Hellroaring,  about  700  of  them 
in  one  herd.  Saw  9  mountain  sheep  near  Cottonwood  Creek;  3  whitetail  deer  near 
the  ford  of  Yellowstone  River.  Weather,  blinding  snowsiorms  for  about  four  hours 
and  very  cloudy  all  day.  Average  depth  of  snow  15  inches  from  Hellroaring  to 
Soda  Bntte  Station. 

February  4, — Stayed  in  camp  at  Blacktail  Ford  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to  fix  np 
brush  cabin  and  listen  for  any  shooting  on  Crevasse  Mountain.  Our  stock  was  very 
tired  from  our  trip  to  Soda  Bntte  and  back  here,  which  is  abont  28  miles  each  way. 
The  ice  in  the  river  has  about  all  gone  out  in  the  last  two  days.  Weather,  cloudy  in 
a.  m.,  clear  in  p.  m. 

February  5.— Left  camp  with  same  party  and  proceeded  to  J.  S.  Enowles's  cabin, 
thence  over  Crevasse  Mountain  to  Buffalo  Creek,  to  look  after  Scotty's  camp  and  see 
what  he  is  doing  there.  We  arrived  on  Buffalo  Creek  Mountain  about  1.30  p.  m. 
Went  into  camp  inside  the  park  line.  Laid  low  aU  the  afternoon  to  listen  for  any 
shooting  that  might  take  place,  but  did  not  hear  any.  Saw  an-  old  web  snowshoe 
trail  leading  into  the  park  from  Scotty's  camp,  but  it  was  three  or  four  days  old. 
Saw  where  one  elk  had  been  shot  inside  the  park,  but  could  not  see  where  *it  lisd 
been  butchered.  Saw  3  whitetail  deer  at  Knowles  Lake,  4  at  Knowles  Cabin;  42  elk 
on  Crevasse  Mountain  about  100  yards  outside  the  park.  Weather,  cloudy  and 
Chinook  wind  blowing. 

February  6, — Left  camp  with  same  partv ;  went  out  on  the  cliffs  and  watched  for 
anyone  coming  ont  or  going  into  the  park.  Stayed  there  until  about  1  p.  m.,  then 
went  over  to  my  old  camp  on  Bnffalo  Creek.  Found  that  Scotty  had  camped  there 
since  his  arrest,  but  he  has  moved  away  in  the  last  three  or  four  days.  I  have  since 
been  informed  that  he  has  moved  down  the  river  about  4  miles  below  Gardiner. 
After  finding  he  had  moved  I  came  over  to  Sergeant  Wall's  camp  onMcMahon  Creek; 
found  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston  absent  on  patrol  duty.  There  has  not 
been  much  of  anything  going  on  since  January  15.  Weather,  cloudy  and  chinook 
wind.    Saw  no  game. 

February  7.— Left  camp  with  Sergeant  Wall  and  made  a  patrol  down  to  Reese 
Creek.  There  has  been  some  elk  killed,  but  outside  the  park.  Privates  Weston  and 
Rompree  made  a  patrol  over  Mount  Everts.  Private  Slough  remained  in  camp. 
They  saw  8  elk  and  30  antelope  on  Mount  Everts.  We  left  camp  at  6  p.  m.  for  ^&» 
post;  arrived  at  post  at  7.30  p.  m.    Weather,  cloudy  and  warm  wind. 

[Sergeant  M.  J,  WaU,  1898.] 

Jantutry  30. — Left  the  post  at  6.15  p.  m. ;  made  camp  on  McMahon  Creek  at  8.20 
p.  m.    Night  mild. 

January  SI. — Left  camp  at  10.20  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Gardiner  Flat.  Fonnd 
Tom  Newcomb  on  Gardiner  Flat  and  told  him  the  commanding  officer  wanted  to  see 
him.  Retunied  to  camp  and  made  a  patrol  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Everts.  Game 
seen:  100  antelope  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Everts,  6  mountain  sheep,  same  side, 
and  20  elk  on  the  west  side  of  MoMahon  Creek.  Weather,  warm.  Traveled  about 
10  miles. 

February  1, — Left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Turkey  Pen  Trail  and  on 
the  east  side  of  Mount  Everts.  Game  seen,  150  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat,  and  200 
head  of  elk  counted  on  northeast  side  of  McMahon  Creek,  and  1  mountain  sheep  (a 
ram)  on  the  mountain  northeast  of  the  Turkey  Pen  Trail,  and  about  400  elk  on  tiie 
south  slope  of  Mount  Everts.    Discovered  one  blacktail  deer,  killed  by  a  mountain 
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lion,  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Everts  about  100  yards  from  whare  he  killed  the  elk. 
I  saw  his  tracks  in  a  great  many  places,  and  believe  he  is  about  as  bfg  as  an  African 
lioness.  I  saw  5  bull  elk  south  of  McMabon  Creek.  They  were  all  very  large.  I 
saw  Tom  New  comb  on  Gardiner  Flat,  and  he  gave  me  a  bottle  of  strychnine  to  pat 
on  the  meat,  which  I  did.  No  signs  of  anyone  having  been  on  Mount  Everts  since 
lant  patrol.    Weather,  tine  and  mild.    Traveled  about  20  miles. 

Febt'uary  2, — Left  camp  at  8.30  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Buffalo  Creek  and  Buffalo 
Mountain  with  Private  Weston.  Found  Crawford's  camp  to  be  abandoned.  Looked 
all  around  Buffalo  Creek  and  Buffalo  Mountain,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  that 
location;  he  must  have  left  camp  on  the  31st  of  January,  in  the  night.  I  saw  his 
camp  on  that  day  from  Mount  Everts.  There  was  a  man  walking  on  Buffalo  Moun- 
tain. Saw  fresh  man  and  horse's  tracks  leading  from  Crawford's  camp  to  Mr. 
Moore's  cabin ;  I  believe  them  to  be  the  tracks  of  Crawford.  There  is  a  cabin  on 
the  northeast  of  Buffalo  Mountain,  where  there  was  someone,  but  seeing  me  coming 
they  left.  I  had  heard  a  shot  fired  long  before  I  got  there.  When  I  reached  the 
place  I  saw  about  100  head  of  elk  all  around  Buffalo  Mountain,  looking  as  if  they 
were  hunted  very  much.  Followed  trails  all  around  and  could  find  no  signs  of  any 
game  having  been  killed,  so  returned  to  camp.  Game  seen  during  patrol:  200  ante- 
lope on  Gard  iner  Flat  and  on  the  east  slope  of  Mount  Everts ;  about  200  elk  on  east 
and  west  of  Buffalo  Mountain.    Weather,  normal.    Traveled  about  25  miles. 

February  S, — Left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  the  north  boundary  line 
and  to  Reese  Creek  and  to  a  prospector's  cabin ;  no  signs  of  anyone  having  been  there 
of  late.  I  had  Private  Weston  patrol  the  east  of  Mount  Everts  and  look  at  the  deer 
that  was  poisoned.  He  found  two  foxes,  which  were  poisoned,  and  were  destroyed  by 
crows  picking  holes  in  their  heads;  he  also  saw  30  bull  elk  on  the  south  slope  of 
Mount  Everts  and  400  cow  elk  on  the  east  slope  of  Mount  Everts,  and  4  mountain 
sheep  on  the  ridge  of  Everts.  Game  seen  during  the  day :  100  head  of  antelope  on 
Gardiner  Flat  and  50  head  of  elk  on  the  west  side  of  McMahon  Creek,  and  6  moun- 
tain sheep  on  the  east  of  Mount  Everts.  Weather,  blowing  northwest  and  light 
snow.    Traveled  about  20  miles. 

February  4, — Left  at  9  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  Crevasse  Mountain  to  meet  Scout 
Whi  ttaker,  which  I  failed  to  do  on  account  of  snowdrifts.  My  patrol  would  be  to 
Mr.  Knowles's  cabin  to  leave  a  note  for  the  scout.  Also  my  horse  was  very  lame  and 
could  not  make  it  to  Mr.  Knowles's  cabin  and  then  to  my  camp,  so  I  returned  to  camp. 
On  my  return  I  aaw  the  poachers'  cabin  on  Buffalo  Mountain.  I  went  over  to  it. 
There  was  a  tire  burning  inside,  but  no  one  at  home.  I  looked  all  around  and  saw 
some  mink  skins  and  what  I  thought  to  be  fox  skins.  Waited  to  see  if  anyone  would 
show  up ;  then  it  was  getting  dark,  so  I  returned  to  camp.  Game  seen,  200  antelope 
on  Gardiner  Flat.  Private  Weston  made  a  patrol  on  Turkey  Pen  Trail,  and  also  went 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  northeast  of  Turkey  Pen  Trail.  He  saw  11  mountain 
sheep  on  the  mountain.  Two  of  them  he  said  were  rams,  which  he  said  were  last 
snring  lambs,  and  the  remainder  of  them  v^  small.  He  also  stated  that  he  believes 
all  the  big  rams  are  killed  off.  Private  Weston  saw  200  elk  west  of  Turkey  Pen 
Trail  and  100  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat.  I  believe  there  is  more  poaching  done 
around  here  than  any  other  part  of  the  park,  outside  of  Snake  River  and  Riverside. 
There  is  a  variety  of  game  in  this  part— 1,000  elk,  300  antelope,  200  blacktail  deer, 
about  40  mountain  sheep,  and  plenty  of  foxes,  beaver,  and  mink.  Weather,  fair. 
Traveled  about  30  miles. 

February  5. — Private  Wrston  left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m. ;  made  a  patrol  on  the  north 
boundary  line  and  to  Reese  Creek.  Said  he  saw  no  signs  of  anyone  having  been 
there  since  last  patrolled,  (^ame  seen  during  his  patrol,  about  200  antelope  on  Gardi- 
ner Fl;it,  1  that  was  crippled  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River,  20  head  of  elk  on 
Reese  Creek,  and  15  blacktail  deer  on  Reese  Creek.    He  traveled  about  15  miles. 

I  left  camp  on  tbe  same  day  about  11  a.  m. ;  made  a  patrol  on  Turkey  Pen  Trail 
and  on  Mount  Everts.  Travel  very  bad  on  account  of  snowdrifts.  Game  seen  dur- 
ing patrol,  about  40  elk  on  tbe  slope  soufti  of  McMahon  Creek,  7  blacktail  deer  on 
tbe  ridge  of  Mount  Everts,  and  6  mountain  sheep  on  the  west  of  Mount  Everts. 
Found  1  fox  that  had  died  from  the  poisoned  deer  meat.  No  signs  of  anyone  having 
been  there  since  last  patrol.    Weather,  mild.    Traveled  about  10  miles. 

February  6. — Left  camp  at  9  a.  m. ;  made  a  patrol  on  Turkey  Pen  Trail  and  to 
Cooke  City  road.  Game  seen,  about  200  elk  on  tbe  west  side  of  trail  and  1  mountain 
sheep  on  the  mountain  northeast  of  the  trail,  and  about  200  antelope  on  Gardiner 
Flat.  Sent  Private  Weston  to  the  post  to  get  one  day's  rations.  No  signs  of  anyone 
over  the  trail  since  last  patrol.     Weather,  chinooky.    Traveled  about  16  miles. 

February  7. — Left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m. ;  made  a  patrol  on  the  north  boundary  line. 
Scout  Whittaker  and  I  saw  signs  of  blood  on  the  trail  leading  to  the  line  of  the  park; 
looked  as  if  it  was  meat  that  was  taken  but  the  night  before.  Saw  fresh  tracks  of 
a  man  and  horse  leading  to  the  park;  heard  one  shot  fired  close  to  the  line.  Also 
made  a  patrol  on  Reese  Creek.  Saw  no  signs  of  anyone  having  been  there  since  last 
patrol.     Weather,  chinooky.    Traveled  about  12  miles. 
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[Soont  WUttakor,  UM.] 

Februarv  8. — Reported  to  Captain  Erwin  for  duty.  Attended  conrt  at  Commis- 
■ioner  Meldmm's  Lonse — ^Tom  Miner  case. 

February  9, — ^Attended  court  again  on  Tom  Biiner  case.    Weather,  dear. 

February  10. — Attended  court  until  11.30  a.  m.,  when  trial  was  over.  Prisoner 
found  guilty  of  killing  an  elk  in  the  park.  Took  Private  Martin  and  aU  the  pack 
mules  out  in  the  afternoon  for  practice.    Weather,  clear. 

February  11, — Left  post,  mounted,  with  Private  Root  to  make  a  patrol  along  north 
line  of  park,  via  Gardiner  and  Cinnabar,  and  try  to  locate  Scotty's  camp;  found  it 
on  Trail  Creek.    Returned  to  post  at  5.30  p.  m.    Weather,  cloudy. 

February  IS. — Remained  in  the  post. 

February  IS. — ^Took  Private  Murphy  and  left  post,  mounted,  to  make  a  patrol  on 
Mount  Everts.    Returned  to  post  at  5.45  p.  m.    Weather,  cloudy  and  very  windy. 

February  14. — Remained  in  the  post. 

February  15. — Left  post  with  Sergeant  Wall,  mounted,  to  make  a  patrol  to  Buffalo 
Creek  ana  Mount  Everts.  Returned  to  post  about  4.45  p.  m.  Left  Sergeant  Wall 
out  on  Mount  Everts  until  about  7  p.  m.,  when  he  should  return  to  the  post.  He 
returned  about  that  time. 

February  16. — Reported  to  Captain  Erwin  at  9  a.  m.  for  orders,  but  it  was  stormine 
so  hard  at  that  time  could  do  nothing.  Storm  ceased  about  10.30  a.  m.  Received 
orders  at  tbat  time  to  take  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Weston  with  seven  days' 
rations  and  leave  post  after  dinner.  Left  post  at  2.30  p.  m. ;  put  Sergeant  Wall  in 
camp,  and  returned  to  post  with  the  mules.    Weather,  very  stormy. 

February  17, — Remained  in  the  post. 

February  18. — Left  post  with  Private  Slough,  of  D  Troop,  and  Privates  La  Mont  and 
Martin,  of  H  Troop,  with  five  days'  rations  and  five  pack  mules,  to  make  a  patrol  to 
Hellroaring  Creek.  Saw  about  300  elk  between  forks  of  Gardiner  River  and  outletof 
Big  Black  tail  Creek.  The  beaver  in  this  creek  have  not  been  molested.  Saw  3  deer 
on  east  end  of  Mount  Everts ;  6  deer  on  north  side  of  Yellowstone  River,  opposite 
camp.    The  snow  was  not  very  deep,  except  a  few  drifts.    Weather,  cloudy. 

February  /P.— Stayed  in  camp  until  12.30;  then  went  up  the  river  with  Private 
Slough  to  look  for  sheep  sign.  Sent  Privates  La  Mont  and  Martin  back  to  post  with 
2  mules,  Private  La  Mont  to  return  to  camp  after  they  got  to  Blacktail  Lake.  He 
saw  about  75  elk  and  4  deer.    Weather,  clear; 

February  20. — Left  camp  with  Private  Slough  and  Private  La  Mont,  and  went  down  to 
Crevasse  Creek  to  see  if  any  one  had  been  there,  but  saw  no  sign  of  anything  having 
been  done  there  since  I  was  there  last  time.  Mr.  Knowles  informed  me  tbat  there 
have  been  all  of  2,000  elk  in  sight  at  one  time  near  his  place,  in  the  last  fifteen  days. 

1  saw  26  elk  on  the  east  side  of  Crevasse  Creek,  one-half  mile  north  of  Mr.  KnowW, 
inside  the  park.  The  elk  seem  to  be  working  up  very  high  and  back  towards  the 
Hellroaring  district.  Saw  14  deer,  6  whitetaU  and  8  blacktail  on  opposite  side  of 
the  river  from  our  camp.  The  snow  is  not  very  deep  anywhere  yet,  except  on  Crev- 
asse Mountain.  Saw  one  scabby  elk  near  the  ford  on  Oxbow  Creek.  Weather,  clear 
and  very  warm. 

February  21. — Left  camp  with  Private  Slough  and  Private  La  Mont.  Rode  up  to 
south  end  of  Cottonwood  Basin  to  look  over  the  sheep  range  and  see  if  they  were 
still  there,  but  after  looking  over  it  carefully  I  could  not  see  a  single  fresh  sign  of 
any  sheep.  I  presume  they  have  moved  to  some  other  range.  Saw  5  whitetail  deer 
near  mouth  of  Cottonwood  Creek.  Saw  about  1,000  elk  between  the  ford  and  south 
end  of  Cottonwood  Basin ;  also,  found  3  calf  elk  that  had  been  killed  by  mountain 
lion,  there  being  Aresh  tracks  of  such  aninals  around  the  carcass  of  each  elk. 
Weather,  stormy. 

February  2S. — When  we  woke  up  this  morning  we  found  all  of  our  mules  gone,  but 
still  had  the  troop  horses  left.    We  rode  tbem  after  the  mules,  and  found  them  about 

2  miles  from  camp.  Returned  to  camp,  piu:ked  up,  and  proceeded  to  Sergeant  Wall's 
camp.  After  we  arrived  there  I  received  orders  from  Captain  Erwin,  through  Pri- 
vate Weston,  to  investigate  the  killing  of  a  deer  about  1  mile  above  the  Government 
ice  lake.  I  found  said  deer  and  also  the  carcass  of  an  elk.  The  deer  had  been  shot, 
but  the  elk,  in  my  opinion,  had  been  killed  by  coyotes.  I  came  into  the  post  with 
Private  Weston  and  Private  La  Mont,  and  reported  the  same  to  Captain  Erwin,  who 
gave  me  orders  to  remain  in  the  post  over  nlgbt  and  return  to  Sergeant  WalFs  camp 
to-morrow  morning,  leaving  Privates  Weston  and  La  Mont  in  the  post.  Saw  17 
blacktail  deer  near  mouth  of  Blacktail  Creek,  6  on  Mount  Everts,  18  just  above  the 
Government  ice  lake.  Saw  about  250  elk  on  Mount  Everts,  and  7  coyotes  same  place. 
Weather,  clear. 

[Sergt.  M.J.  Wall.  1808.] 

February  16,— heft  camp  at  4  p.  m.,  to  patrol  the  Gardiner  Flat  and  portion  of 
Turkey  Pen.  Found  no  signs  of  anyone  crossing  the  Gardiner  River.  The  antelope 
irere  on  Gardiner  Flat  in  small  bands,  from  10  to  15  in  each  band,  and  seemed  to  M 
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more  wild  and  uneasy  than  ever.  On  my  retnm  I  crossed  Gardiner  River  and  fonnd 
abont  150  in  one  band  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River,  aboat  400  yards  froxa 
Gardiner  City,  very  much  watched  by  the  so-called  citizens  of  Gardiner.  Two  men 
had  guns;  one  of  them  Mr.  Mack,  the  other  was  a  stranger  to  me.  There  was  also 
about  300  head  of  elk  on  the  northeast  slope  of  Mount  Everts.  Weather,  cold  and 
light  snow.    Traveled  about  10  mil^s. 

February  i7.~Left  camp  at  10.30  a.  m.,  and  patrolled  Buffalo  Creek  and  Buffalo 
Mountain,  and  followed  boundary  line  to  where  it  crosses  the  Yellowstone  River. 
Myself  and  Private  Weston  went  to  the  camp  of  Crawford,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  occupied  by  John  Dewing.  It  was  fonnd  deserted,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of 
its  having  been  used  by  anyone  lately.  The  cabin  on  north  side  of  Buffialo  Moun- 
tain is  still  used  by  parties,  but  have  fonnd  no  evidence  of  game  being  killed  across 
gark  line,  nor  no  new  trails  leading  into  park.  Saw  5  blacktail  deer  on  Buffialo 
reek  and  signs  of  elk  on  Buff'alo  Mountain.  Returned  to  camp  at  6  p.  m.  Weather^ 
cold.    Traveled  about  16  miles. 

February  18. — Left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and  patrolled  Reese  Creek  and  north  bound- 
ary line,  myself  and  Private  Weston.  On  going  through  Gardiner,  a  man  joined  us 
on  the  road,  and  told  me  there  were  parties  going  in  there,  but  if  I  would  watch  it 
that  night  I  would  catch  them  coming  out.  I  afterwards  found  his  name  out  and 
asked  tnose  men^s  names,  which  he  said  he  did  not  care  to  tell.  I  also  found  out  that 
he  was  putting  me  on  the  wrong  trail.  Game  seen,  6  blacktail  deer  on  the  west  side 
of  Reese  Creek  and  1  cow  elk,  which  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  She  was  then 
traveling  up  Reese  Creek.     Weather,  cold.    Traveled  about  15  miles. 

February  i5.— Left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  and  patrolled  Trail  Creek  Mountain  with 
Private  Weston ;  also  to  find  Crawford's  camp,  but  could  not  locate  it.  Was  told  he 
had  taken  a  load  of  meat  out  to  Horr^  and  on  my  return  myself  and  Private  Weston 
went  to  Horr  to  find  out  if  it  was  so.  I  was  told  he  was  not  bringing  his  meat  to 
that  town.  I  saw  Crawford  there  on  the  same  day.  Game  seen:  About  250  elk  on 
slope  of  Mount  Everts  and  200  antelope  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River.  Re- 
turned to  camp  about  6.30  p.  m.    Traveled  about  20  miles.    Weather,  cold. 

February  £0, — Left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  and  patrolled  Trail  Creek  and  also  went  to  the 
town  of  Horr.  I  had  sent  Private  Weston  to  Mount  Everts,  to  find  out  if  he  could 
see  the  sheep  on  the  regular  range,  but  he  could  not  see  any  signs  of  them.  He 
thinks  they  have  left  Mount  Everts.  When  I  got  to  Horr  I  saw  the  said  Brundage, 
and  Dewing,  and  Drummond  (a  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  me),  and  Brundage's  pack 
horses  standing  outside  Mr.  Welcome^s  saloon.  Brundage  had  made  a  remark  to  the 
strange  man,  ''I  am  ready,  as  I  am  out  of  meat  and  money,  and  we  must  go  to-night.^' 
I  heard  him  say,  **  We  will  go  towards  Reese  Creek."  After  they  had  left  I  se  it  a 
telegram  to  the  post  for  two  men  to  report  to  me  at  Horr.  Sergeant  Alexander  and 
Private  Palmer  reported  to  me.  We  waited  until  towards  morning,  then  left  for 
Reese  Creek.  We  patrolled  every  place  we  thought  we  cdnld  find  them,  but  failed 
to  do  so;  then  we  thought  they  were  notified.  Returned  to  camp  about  7  a.  m.  and 
Sergeant  Alexander  and  Private  Palmer  returned  to  post.  Weather,  cold.  Traveled 
about  28  miles. 

February  21, — Private  Weston  left  camp  at  7  a.  m.  Made  a  patrol  on  the  north 
boundary  line  and  also  up  towards  Ice  Lake.  Hearing  shots  fired,  he  went  in  that 
direction,  and  found  one  blacktail  deer  dead,  about  1^  miles  southeast  of  Ice  Lake. 
He  returned  to  camp,  and  not  finding  me  there,  watted  for  my  return.  I  was  making 
a  patrol  on  Gardiner  Flat.  When  I  returned  he  reported  it  to  me.  Game  seen  by 
Private  Weston :  50  head  of  elk  on  the  west  side  ol  Gardiner  River.  Game  seen  by 
myself:  12  head  of  antelope  on  Gardiner  flat.  Weather,  fair.  Private  Weston 
traveled  about  12  miles;  I  traveled  4  miles. 

February  22, — Left  camp  at  9.30  a.  m,  with  Private  Weston.  Went  to  the  place 
where  Weston  had  seen  the  dead  deer.  We  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
skin  the  deer  and  send  Private  Weston  to  the  post  to  report  to  the  commanding 
officer,  which  he  did.  I  waited  around  there  for  some  time  to  see  if  anyone  would 
show  up,  but  no  one  came,  so  I  returned  to  camp.  On  my  return  I  found  Scout 
WhittaKer  and  his  party  in  my  camp,  and  Private  Weston  returned  from  the  post, 
with  orders  from  the  commanding  officer  for  all  to  return  to  the  post.  Scout  Whit- 
taker  told  me  he  would  leave  me  and  Private  Slough  in  camp  until  further  orders. 
Game  seen :  200  antelope  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River.  Weather,  fine.  Trav- 
eled 8  miles. 

February  2S. — Left  camp  at  11  a.  m.  On  my  way  I  met  Private  Martin,  and  he  told 
me  to  report  to  Scout  Whittaker,  myself  and  Private  Slough,  which  I  did;  and  he 
told  me  to  take  Sergeant  Alexander  and  Private  Lefier  to  the  place  where  the  deer 
lay,  which  1  did;  and  then  I  was  to  report  to  Scout  Whittaker,  to  find  out  where  all 
the  shooting  was  done  which  we  heard.  We  could  not  find  out,  so  we  returned  to 
camp  about  9.30  p.  m.  Game  seen :  About  200  antelope  on  west  side  of  Gardiner 
Biver;  14  elk  around  Ice  Lake.     Weather,  tine.    Traveled  about  18  miles. 

February  f^.— Packed  np  all  property  and  sent  Private  Martin  to  the  post  with 
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pack  mnlM.  I  left  camp  at  10  a.  m.  to  make  a  patrol  to  Horr,  wfaicli  I  did,  and 
meeting  Mr.  Welcome,  he  told  me  if  I  would  lay  for  Bmndage  I  wonld  catch  him. 
I  returned  to  Cinnabar,  and  meeting  Scout  Whittaker,  I  reported  to  him  what  I  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Welcome.  Scout  Wittaker  sent  Private  Sloogh  to  the  poet  to  find 
out  what  to  do.  Scout  Whittaker  told  me  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Shields's  ranch  and 
he  would  send  me  a  man,  which  I  did,  and  couldn't  find  any  trail  of  Bmndage,  so  I 
returned  and  found  Scout  Whittaker  and  Private  Slough  at  Yellowstone  Bridge, 
where  Scout  Morrison  joined  us  shortly  afterwards;  then  all  returned  to  the  post 
about  midnight.  Game  seen:  7  black  tail  deer.  Weather,  cold.  Traveled  about 
SO  miles. 

[Scout  Jaa.  G.  Iforrison,  1897  and  18W.] 

November  S4j  1897, — Left  the  post  with  Privates  McReynolds  and  Miller  to  go  over 
on  the  Gallatin.  On  account  of  deep  snow  we  got  no  farther  than  the  pocket  on 
Fawn  Greek,  where  we  camped.  Saw  about  750  elk ;  also  numerous  sigus  of  beaver 
on  the  Gardiner  River  and  Fawn  Creek.    Distance  traveled,  about  12  milee. 

yovemher  25. — Took  back  trail  down  Fawn  Creek  about  4  miles;  thence  south 
along  (Quadrant  Mountain  to  Indian  Creek  and  up  it  about  4  miles  to  snowshoe 
shack,  where  we  camped.  Saw  about  150  elk.  Many  signs  of  beaver  on  this  creek. 
Distance  traveled,  about  15  milee. 

Noremher  £6, — Remained  in  camp ;  scouting  op  Indian  Creek.  No  signs  of  game. 
Distance  traveled,  about  10  miles. 

Nwemhtr  27, — Proceeded  to  the  post.    Distance,  12  miles. 

February  14, 1898, — Left  the  post,  accompanied  by  Corporal  Omes  and  Private 
Rompre,  at  9  a.  m.  for  Soda  Butte.  Arrived  at  Yancey's  at  4  p.  m.  Saw  about  800 
elk.    Warm  and  snow.    Distance,  20  miles. 

February  /5.— Left  Yancey's  at  9.30  a.  m. ;  arrived  at  Soda  Butte  at  4  p.  m.  Saw 
about  500  elk.    Distance  traveled,  15  miles.    Warm  and  pleasant. 

February  16, — Remained  at  Soda  Butte  on  account  of  very  severe  snowstorm.  Warm 
and  8now. 

February  17. — Party,  consisting  of  Corporals  Omes  and  Herb  and  Privates  Edwards 
and  Koinpre,  left  station,  mounted,  for  Mirror  Plateau,  following  trail  np  East  Fork 
of  Yellowstone.  The  snow  was  too  deep  south  of  Miller  Creek,  so  made  camp  south 
of  it  about  one-fourth  mile.  Snow  2|  feet  deep.  Saw  about  100  elk  on  north  side  of 
Cache  Creek:  a  great  number  of  Elk  si^n-s  all  the  way  up  to  Miller  Cre*k.  In 
Cache  Creek  bottom  saw  signs  of  blacktail  deer,  but  saw  only  1,  a  doe.  Distance, 
13  miles.    Clear  and  very  cold. 

February  18, — Left  camp  with  Corporals  Omes  and  Herb  for  Ponnntpa  Springs  on 
skis,  following  right  bank  of  East  Fork  to  within  a  mile  of  Timothy  Creek,  up  llmo- 
thy  to  near  its  head,  and  camped.  Snow  about  3  feet,  very  loose,  and  skiing  very 
hard.  Saw  a  number  of  mountain  lion  tracks;  also  much  beaver  sign  on  Timothy 
Creek.  Distance,  about  10  miles.  Privates  Edwards  and  Rompre  remained  in  camp. 
Mild;  snowing  all  day. 

February  19. — Following  to  head  of  Timothy  and  down  Pelican  Creek  about  4 
miles;  thence  across  to  Broad  Creek,  up  it  to  hot  springs  near  Fern  Lake,  arriHng 
there  about  noon.  Leaving  Corporal  Omes  to  make  camp,  Corporal  Herb  and 
myself  left  for  Ponnntpa  Springs  to  look  for  buffalo.  Found  numerous  signs  of 
bufialo  all  around  the  spring  andon  both  sides  of  Sour  Creek.  Followed  them  down 
Sour  Creek  to  where  a  hot  creek  came  down  from  a  hot  mountain  on  the  north  side, 
which  they  went  up,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  trail  which  they  made  going 
west  to  Hot  Creek  (the  trail  was  not  made  in  single  file,  but  band  was  spread  out). 
I  estimated  the  band  as  follows:  4  calves,  8  bulls,  about  8  or  9  cows,  but  think  some 
of  the  siffus  which  I  took  for  cow  signs  may  have  been  made  bv  two-year-old  bulls; 
in  all  21  bead.  Ponnntpa  Springs  is  an  ideal  wintering  place  for  the  band  which  is 
there,  as  there  is  no  snow  to  speak  of  on  the  flat,  which  is  about  a  mile  long  and 
three-fourths  wide,  and  is  covered  with  hot  springs  and  hot  creeks.  The  snow  on 
Mirror  Plateau  is  about  5  feet.    Mild  and  fair  weather.    Distance,  about  12  miles. 

February  SO. — Returned  to  camp  on  East  Fork  as  went  up.  Temperature,  mild; 
weather,  fair.    Distauce,  18  miles. 

February  21. — En  tire  party  with  pack  train  left  for  station  (Soda  Butte).  Saw  a 
few  elk,  also  numerous  signs  of  lynx  on  Cache  Creek  and  Calfee  Creek.  Distanoe, 
13  miles.    Weather,  stormy ;  temperature,  mild. 

February  22.— Left  Soda  Butte  for  Yancey's  on  retorn  to  post.  Saw  about  1,000 
elk.    Weather,  fair;  temperature,  mild. 

February  23. — Left  Yancey's  for  post.  Saw  abont 450  elk.  Weather,  fair;  tempera- 
ture, mil(l.  All  the  game  seen  on  this  trip  was  in  excellent  condition  for  this  time 
of  the  year. 

February  25. — Scout  Whittaker  and  myself  left  the  post  to  patrol  north  line  and 
locate  Brnndage's  camp,  and  see  if  he  had  elk  meat  in  his  possession.  Found  that  be 
had  left  his  camp,  but  could  not  locate  him.    Saw  about  400  antelope  on  flat  ia 
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firont  of  Gardmer ;  3  blacktail  deei  on  road  to  same  place.  Wont  from  Gardiner  to 
Brundage's  camp  on  Eagle  Creek,  from  there  down  Trail  Creek  to  Uorr,  up  Yellow- 
stone River  to  Cinnabar,  and  tbence  by  road  to  post.  On  the  head  of  Trail  Creek  we 
saw  James  Forsyth  and  Frank  Bezere  with  a  wagon  load  of  elk  meat;  followed  the 
back  trail,  and  foond  where  they  were  killing,  on  Eagle  Mountain,  aboat  1^  miles 
northwest  ot  Gardiner.     Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.     Distance,  25  miles. 

February  £6. — Scout  Whittaker  and  myself  left  post  to  scout  north  line  and  meet 
train  at  Cinnabar.  Saw  6  blacktail  deer,  18  whitetail  deer,  about  400  antelope,  and 
4  elk.    Weather^  clear;  temx>erature,  mild.    Distance,  17  miles. 

[SooQt  WhitUker,  1898.] 

February  23. — ^Lef t  post  with  Private  Martin  and  2  pack  mules,  with  grain  for  camp 
on  McMahon  Creek.  After  proceeding  about  1  mile  north  of  post  I  distinctly  heard 
two  shots  fired  near  the  north  point  of  Sepulchre  Mountain.  I  sent  Private  Martin 
on  to  camp,  while  I  returned  to  post  to  inform  Captain  Erwin  of  the  shooting  I 
heard.  Two  men  were  detailed  at  once  to  go  with  me  and  see  what  had  been  done, 
or  if  anything  had  been  killed.  I  took  Sergeant  Alexander  and  Private  Lefler,  of  D 
Troop,  and  proceeded  to  the  Government  garden,  where  I  met  Sergeant  Wall  and 
Private  Slough.  I  sent  Sergeant  Wall  with  Sergeant  Alexander  and  Private  Lefler 
and  told  him  to  put  them  on  a  hill  above  the  Government  Ice  Lake,  then  come  down 
where  I  was  going  to  stop.  I  took  Private  Slough  and  patrolled  alon^  north  line  of 
the  park  to  Gassert  Creek,  where  I  found  the  trail  of  a  horse  leading  into  the  park : 
followed  it,  and  saw  where  a  man  had  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  walked  around 
awhile,  then  mounted  his  horse  again  and  rode  towards  Cinnabar.  I  stayed  out  until 
10  p.  m.,  then  returned  to  Sergeant  Wall's  camp.  Sergeant  Alexander  returned  to 
the  post  about  7.30  p.  m.  Saw  about  300  elk  near  north  point  of  Sepulchre  Mountain ; 
about  50  antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat.    Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

Februarji  24. — After  packing  up  the  mules  I  sent  Private  Martin  to  the  post  with 
them,  while  I  took  Private  Slouch  and  Sergeant  Wall  and  patrolled  the  north  line  to 
Reese  Creek.  When  I  got  to  Cinnabar  I  was  informed  that  Brundage  was  coming 
into  Horr  with  a  load  of  elk  meat.  Not  knowing  just  what  to  do  1  sent  Private 
Slough  to  the  post  with  a  letter  to  Captain  Erwin  for  orders  in  this  matter.  About 
7  p.  m.  I  met  Scout  Morrison  and  Private  Slongh  with  orders  from  Captain  Erwin  to 
-watch  for  Brundage  and  see  if  he  had  any  meat  in  his  possession.  I  sent  Scout 
Morrison  and  Sergeant  Wall  to  Trail  Creek,  while  I  watched  the  bridge  at  Gardiner. 
We  stayed  out  until  about  11  o'clock,  but  saw  nothing  of  Brundage,  and  decided  to 
return  to  the  post.  We  arrived  at  the  post  about  12.30  p.  m.  Saw  14  elk  back  of 
Gassert  ranch.     Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

February  25. — Left  post  with  Scout  Morrison  to  make  a  trip  to  Eagle  Creek  and 
see  if  we  could  locate  a  band  of  21  sheep,  which  were  reported  to  have  left  the  park. 
We  saw  nothing  of  them,  but  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.  we  came  onto  two  men,  Frank 
Bdzere  and  James  Forsyth,  with  a  wagonload  of  elk  meat,  which  had  evidently  just 
been  killed.  Frank  Bezere  asked  us  not  to  put  him  on  the  road  for  having  the  meat 
in  his  possession.  We  did  not  say  anything,  but  went  to  Trail  Creek,  then  to  Horr, 
where  we  wired  Captain  Erwin  about  the  meat  we  had  seen.  Then  we  proceeded  to 
the  post.  Saw  about  400  antelope  at  Gardiner,  inside  the  park.  Saw  6  deer  near 
the  post  and  11  near  the  Government  ice  lake.    Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

February  26, — Left  post  with  Scout  Morrison  to  patrol  north  line  as  far  as  Reese 
Creek.  Went  to  Cinnabar.  When  train  arrived,  met  Game  Warden  James  F. 
Keown,  who  came  up  to  arrest  Bezere  and  Forsyth.  He  went  to  post  to  remain 
over  night.  We  returned  to  post  about  5  p.  m.  Saw  about  350  antelope  near  Gardi- 
ner.   Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

February  27. — Scout  Morrison,  State  Game  Warden  James  F.  Keown,  Sergeant 
Wall,  Private  Rompre,  and  myself  left  Fort  Yellowstone  to  look  for  A.  K.  Crawford's 
camp  and  anybody  that  was  violating  the  game  laws.  Mr.  Keown  and  Scout  Mor- 
rison went  to  Eagle  Creek,  while  I  took  Private  Rompre  and  Sergeant  Wall  and 
went  down  to  Cedar  Creek;  scouted  around  there  until  about  4  p.  m.,  then  went  to 
Cinnabar  and  remained  over  night.  Mr.  Keown  and  Scout  Morrison  returned  to 
post.  Saw  6  deer  near  the  Government  ice  house;  one  had  its  front  leg  broken;  I 
presume  it  was  done  while  running.    Weather,  cloudy  and  warm. 

February  28, — Received  orders  from  Scout  Morrison  to  meet  himself  and  Mr.  Keown 
at  Gardiner  with  buckboard.  We  met  there  at  about  9.30  a.  m.  After  I  saw  Mr. 
Keown  I  told  him  I  thoaght  I  could  get  him  another  case  on  Reese  Creek  if  he  could 

§et  along  without  me.  He  told  me  to  go  by  all  means  and  try  to  catch  whoever  was 
oing  hunting  at  that  place.  I  left  Sergeant  Wall  and  Private  Rompre  in  his  charge. 
After  I  got  to  Reese  Creek  I  found  the  footprints  of  two  men  leading  into  the  park, 
but  conld  not  find  where  they  had  done  anything.  I  followed  the  tracks  until  about 
3.30  p.  m.,  when  I  saw  the  two  men  following  a  lot  of  elk  trails  that  were  there.  I 
asked  them  if  there  was  any  game  there.  They  said  "Yes,"  but  they  could  not  find 
it.    I  started  to  go  home,  and  after  I  went  about  400  yards  they  started  to  follow 
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me  ont.  I  suppose  tbey  were  going  back  to  the  coal  banks  where  they  were  from. 
I  returned  to  the  post  about  5.30  p.  m.,  and  reported  all  the  doings  of  my  trip  to 
Captain  Erwin.    Weather,  cloudy  and  warm. 

March  i. — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  cloudy  and  warm. 

March ;?.— Received  orders  to  go  to  Livingston  with  Scout  Morrison,  in  response  to 
a  telegram  fh>m  State  game  warden  to  Captain  Erwin,  the  acting  superintendent  of 
the  park,  to  give  our  testimony  in  the  Frank  Bezere  elk-killing  case,  which  case  was 
set  for  6  o'clock  p.  m.  On  our  testimony  the  accused  was  held  for  next  term  of  district 
court.  Said  court  convenes  some  time  in  the  month  of  April.  Weather,  clear  and 
warm. 

March  S. — Returned  from  Livingston  to  Fort  Yellowstone  with  Soout  Morrison  and 
reported  for  duty.    Weather,  cloudy  and  cold. 

March  4. — Reported  to  Captain  Erwin,  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  park,  at 
9  a.  m.,  and  received  orders  to  take  two  men  and  eight  days  rations  and  work  in  the 
Reese  Creek  district,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Gardiner  River.  At  about  2  p.  m.  leii 
post  with  Privates  Rompre  and  Martin  of  H  Troop,  and  Private  Slough  of  D  Troop, 
and  four  pack  mules.  Proceeded  about  7  miles  north  of  post  and  pitched  camp  at 
the  north  point  of  Sepulchre  Mountain.  After  making  camp  I  sent  Private  Martin 
oack  to  post  with  all  the  mules.  Saw  about  250  antelope  near  Gardiner  City;  also 
saw  a  herd  of  11  horses  about  1  mile  south  of  north  line.  Weather,  cloudy  and 
stormy. 

March  5, — Left  camp  with  Privates  Rompre  and  Slongh  and  patrolled  the  north  line 
as  far  as  the  Ga^sert  ranch;  then  I  sent  Privates  Slough  and  Rompre  back  to  camp, 
tia  Cinnabar,  with  orders  to  come  to  Reese  Creek  if  1  did  not  return  to  camp  by  4 
p.  m.  After  leaving  them  I  went  to  the  McMahon  ranch,  on  Reese  Creek,  to  see  if 
anybody  was  up  there  bunting,  but  learned  that  nobody  had  gone  up  there  since  last 
Tuesday.  On  that  day  two  men  brought  out  1  elk,  could  not  tell  just  where  it  was 
killed  or  who  the  men  were,  but  they  belonged  in  Horr.  Saw  about  75  antelope 
between  Gardiner  and  Chadboume*s  ranch,  just  outside  the  park,  bat  they  came 
back  in  the  park  towards  evening.  Saw  1  large  bull  elk  near  our  camp.  Weather, 
clear  and  very  warm. 

March  6.— Left  camp  with  Private  Rompre  to  j)atrol  the  north  line  as  far  as  Reese 
Creek,  and  stayed  there  until  8.30  p.  m.,  then  returned  to  camp.  Sent  Private  Slongh 
to  patrol  east  as  far  as  the  Gardiner  River.  He  saw  about  1^00  antelope  near  Gardiner, 
but  inside  the  park.  I  saw  about  50  near  the  Chadboume  ranch,  outside  the  park, 
but  they  returned  toward  evening.  There  has  been  nobody  on  Reese  Creek  since 
Th  nrsday  night.  The  snow  is  going  very  fast  on  this  creek.  Weather,  clear  and  very 
warm. 

March  7. — Left  camp  with  Privates  Rompre  and  Slough  to  round  up  a  herd  of  9 
horses  that  have  been  running  on  the  park  and  send>them  into  the  post.  After  I  got 
them  started  I  let  Privates  Kouipre  and  Slough  take  them  to  the  post,  while  I 

Satrolled  the  north  line  to  Reese  Creek  again.  After  I  got  to  Reese  Creek  I  went 
own  to  Horr  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  anything  about  **Scotty"  Crawford  or  Brun- 
dage,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  information  of  Brundage.  But  **Scotty" 
was  in  Horr  last  night;  I  was  told  that  he  had  given  up  hunting  for  meat.  I  went 
back  to  Reese  Creek  and  remained  there  until  5.30  p.  m.,  when  it  began  rainin*;  so 
hard  that  I  decided  to  return  to  camp,  there  being  no  sign  of  anybody  up  there  to-day. 
Privates  Slough  and  Rompre  report  seeing  about  250  antelope  near  Government  ice 
lake;  they  saw  8  deer  near  our  camn.  I  saw  13  back  of  the  Gassert  ranch— all 
blacktail.  They  must  have  just  moved  in  there;  it  is  the  tirst  time  I  have  seeu  them 
there  this  winter.  Weather,  cloudy  and  warm;  wind  blowing  and  raining  in 
afternoon. 

March  8. — Left  camp  with  Private  Slough  and  patrolled  along  the  line  to  the  Oar- 
diner  River,  thence  back  to  camp.  Remained  in  camp  until  about  6.30  p.  m.,  then 
started  down  to  lay  at  Keese  Creek.  W^^hen  I  got  there  found  out  that  there  had 
been  nobody  up  there,  yet  I  returned  to  camp  about  11  p.  m.  While  in  Gardiner 
learned  that  Brundage  had  been  there  yesterday,  but  did  not  bring  in  any  meat 
He  returned  to  his  camp  last  night.  I  saw  about  350  antelope  near  Gardiuer,  bat 
inside  the  park.  I  saw  about  50  last  night  when  I  was  coming  back  to  camp  from 
Reese  Creek,  along  the  road  between  Gardiner  and  Cinnabar,  just  above  the  Chad- 
bourne  ranch,  but  nothing  seems  to  molest  them.  About  2  inches  of  snow  fell  here 
last  iiitrht.     Weather,  cloudy ;  cold  wind  blowing  all  day. 

March  9. — Left  camp  with  Private  Rompre  to  make  a  patrol  to  Reese  Creek.  I 
sent  Private  Slough  to  patrol  to  McMahon  Creek,  on  Mount  Evarts.  When  I  got  to 
Ciuuahar  1  wrote  Captain  Erwin,  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  park,  a  letter 
requesting  that  I  be  allowed  to  remain  in  camp  until  Sunday  night;  also  wrote  a 
letter  in  regard  to  **  Scotty"  Crawford,  but  later  I  learned  the  information  was  false 
and  wired  the  same  to  Captain  Krwin.  Towar<ls  eveuiug  I  went  to  Horr.  I  remained 
there  until  5  30  p.  m.,  then  went  up  to  Reese  Creek.  There  was  nobody  up  there.  I 
layed  along  the  Yellowstone  River  until  about  7.30  p.  m.,  then  I  went  to  Cinnabar 
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and  remained  there  until  9  p.  m.,  then  returned  to  camp.  While  at  Horr  learned  that 
Brnndage  had  a  contract  to  furnish  elk  meat  to  a  certain  party,  for  a  deht  he  owes 
to  eaid  party,  to  the  amount  of  1,500  pounds.  Also  saw  two  men  come  in  with  ^ns 
and  a  rope  which  had  blood  on  it.  Don't  know  where  thev  came  from.  Saw  about 
75  antelope  near  Gardiner,  inside  the  park,  12  deer  back  of  Gassert  ranch.  Private 
Slough  saw  about  100  autelope  on  the  McMahon  bench  at  north  point  of  Mount 
Evarts.  A.  K.  Crawford  went  up  to  Bear  Gulch  to-day.  Weather,  cloudy  and  cold; 
wind  blowing. 

March  10, — Sent  Private  Slough  to  Reese  Creek  while  I  took  Private  Rompre  and 
went  to  the  post  to  report  to  Captain  Erwin  and  see  if  I  could  return  to  camp  and 
remain  until  Sunday.  My  request  was  granted,  and  I  took  two  days'  rations  and 
Private  Martin,  with  one  pack  mule,  and  returned  to  camp  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Sent 
Private  Martin  back  to  post  with  the  mule.  I  saw  about  100  antelope  near  Gardi- 
ner, about  100  on  Mount  £vartB,  2  deer  on  Mount  Evarts,  6  on  the  Government  dump, 
9  near  the  Government  ice  lake,  all  blacktails.  Saw  10  mountain  sheep  on  Mount 
Evarts,  near  McMahon  coal  bank.  Weather,  cloudy  and  cold ;  wind  blowing.  About 
6.30  p.  m.  Private  Slough  and  myself  met  **Scotty"  Crawford's  partner  going 
towards  Gardiuer  with  one  pack  horse  loaded  with  grub.    He  went  up  to  Bear  Gulch. 

March  11. — Sent  Privates  Rompre  and  Slough  to  Reese  Creek  while  I  made  a  patrol 
to  the  Gardiner  River,  thence  back  to  camp.  I  saw  nothing  on  my  trip,  but  Rompre 
reported  seeing  1  large  bull  elk  on  Reese  Creek  with  one  hind legbroken.  About 4  p.  m. 
decided  to  go  to  the  post  and  ask  Captain  Erwin  to  let  Scout  Morrison  come  down 
to-morrow  and  go  with  me  to  Eagle  Creek  and  see  where  "  Scotty  "  Crawford's  part- 
ner had  gone  to.  I  left  the  post  again  at  7.15  p.  m.,  and  petroled  the  road  back  as 
far  as  Chadboume's  ranch,  then  returned  to  camp.  I  saw  15  black-tail  deer  on  river 
bed,  just  opposite  the  Boiling  River,  9  white-tail  deer  near  the  Government  ice  house, 
57  antelope  on  west  slope  of  Mount  Evarts,  just  opposite  the  Boiling  River.  Cap- 
tain Erwin  told  me  he  would  have  Scout  Morrison  meet  me  to-morrow.  Weather, 
stormy  and  cold. 

March  IS, — Sent  Private  Slough  to  make  a  patrol  to  Gardiner  River,  then  return 
to  camp.  After  he  had  returned  to  camp  I  sent  him  with  Private  Rompre  to  make 
a  patrol  to  Reese  Creek  again,  while  1  went  to  meet  Scout  Morrison.  I  met  Scout 
Morrison  about  10  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  to  Eagle  Creek;  saw  nothing  there  and 
returned  to  camp.  There  I  found  Privates  Rompre  and  Slough  in  camp;  they 
reported  nothing  on  Reese  Creek.  Scout  Morrison  and  myself  saw  George  Mack,  of 
Gardiner,  hunting  along  the  north  line  of  the  park,  about  500  yards  west  of  Gardi- 
ner. When  he  saw  us,  ne  came  back  to  the  road  again  and  back  to  Gardiner.  We 
saw  about  75  antelope  on  the  east  side  of  Gardiner  River,  on  the  Gardiner  Flat. 
Scout  Morrison  said  he  saw  a  great  many  in  the  J.  C.  McCartney  field.  The  13  deer 
that  were  back  of  the  Gassert  ranch  have  moved  back  into  the  park  and  up  near 
the  ice  lake.     Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  mild. 

March  IS. — Started  out  from  camp  on  foot  with  Private  Rompre  to  watch  a  small 
band  of  antelope  near  the  north  line,  about  400  yards  west  of  Gardiner.  I  saw  two 
men  near  the  line.  Both  of  them  had  guns  and  were  evidently  hunting.  I  watched 
them  until  they  retunied  to  Gardiner.  One  of  them  fired  two  shots,  but  I  could  not 
see  where  he  had  killed  anything.  One  of  them  was  George  Mack,  of  Gardiner. 
I  returned  to  camp  about  12.30  p.  m.,  and  found  Private  Martin  had  Just  arrived 
with  the  pack  mules.  1  packed  them  up  and  sent  him  back  to  the  post  with  Private 
Slough  about  1.30  p.  m.,  then  took  Private  Rompre  and  went  to  Reese  Creek.  There 
had  been  nobody  up  there  since  I  made  camp  here.  I  returned  to  the  post  about 
7.30p.  m.,  and  reported  everything  to  First  Lieut.  G.  O.  Cress,  the  commanding  officer. 
I  saw  about  300  antelo])e  near  the  road  about  400  yards  west  of  Gardiuer  and  outside 
the  park.  I  reported  the  fact  to  Lieutenant  Cress,  who  detailed  2  men  to  patrol  the 
line  to-morrow  morning.  Also  saw  about  150  on  east  side  of  the  Gardiner  Flat. 
Weather,  very  cold  and  stormy.  About  4  inches  of  snow  fell  in  our  camp  last  night 
and  to-day. 

March  14. — Left  the  post  with  Lieutenant  Arnold  and  17  privates  to  shovel  out  the 
Golden  Gate.  Did  not  have  much  trouble  in  getting  to  the  Gate,  and  it  only  took 
about  three  hours  to  get  through  the  Gate.  For  about  one-half  mile  fV'om  the  Glen 
Creek  Bridge  we  had  to  shovel  a  great  deal  of  snow.  Then  it  was  easy  to  get  to 
the  Klamer  cabin.  From  there  on  saw  about  100  elk  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  Lake 
Flat.    Weather,  stormy  and  cold. 

March  15. — Left  post  and  went  to  Gardiner  and  overtook  2  men  who  were  sent  out 
early  in  the  morning.  I  took  Private  Hoover  and  sent  Private  Newman  to  post ; 
then  went  along  the  line  to  Reese  Creek,  then  came  back  to  Cinnabar;  stayed  there 
until  about  5  p.  m.,  then  started  for  the  post.  Saw  about  300  antelope  nearGardiner 
inside  the  parlc.  In  the  evening  saw  about  75  near  the  road  outside  the  park.  Saw 
17  blacktail  deer,  4  in  Government  garden.  14  near  Boiling  River.  Weather,  cloudy 
and  cold;  wind  blowing. 

March  16. — Left  the  post  with  First  Lieut.  G.  O.  Cress,  the  commanding  officer,  and 
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rode  np  to  the  McMahoa  ranche,  on  north  point  of  Moant  ErartB;  thenoe  oTer  to 
Gardiner  Flat,  then  over  to  the  J.  C.  McCartney  field,  then  to  the  poet  via  Govern- 
ment garden.  Saw  1  black  tail  deer  near  the  Government  ice  house,  1  whitetail 
deer  at  the  crossing;  of  the  old  road  over  the  Gardiner  River,  abont  25  antelope  on 
the  west  slope  of  Mount  Evarto^  almost  opposite  the  Boiling  River,  and  between  150 
and  175  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardiner  Flats  and  about  50  near  the  J.  C.  McCartney 
field.  Saw  8  mountain  sheep  on  the  bluff  near  the  Eagle's  Nest,  5  deer  on  the  west 
slope  of  Mount  Evarts,  opposite  the  first  bridge  over  the  Gardiner  River  from  post. 
Weather  clear  and  warm.  At  the  Government  garden  we  saw  a  duck  going  down 
the  river  on  its  back,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  I  then  went 
over  and  caught  it  and  found  it  bleeding  u-om  the  head.  Saw  some  firesh  beaver 
sign  just  below  the  first  bridge  over  the  Gardiner  River  north  of  the  post. 

March  17. — Left  the  post  with  Lieutenant  Hawkins  to  make  a  patrol  to  Reese 
Creek,  then  back  to  the  post.  Saw  abont  150  antelope  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardiner 
Flat  and  north  point  of  Mount  Evarts,  and  abont  150  west  of  Gardiner,  some  outride 
the  park  and  some  inside.  Saw  10  mountain  sheep  on  Monnt  Evarts,  24  elk  near 
Government  ice  lake.  Mr.  McMahon  informed  us  that  some  meat  had  been  taken 
out  yesterday.    Weather,  dear  in  the  a.  m.  and  cloudy  in  the  p.  m. 

March  18, — Remained  in  post.    Weather  cloudy. 

March  19, — Left  the  post  with  Sergeant  Alexander,  of  D  Troop,  and  Private  Boniface, 
of  H  Troop ;  proceeded  7  miles  north  of  the  post  and  went  into  camp  in  my  old 
camp  at  the  north  point  of  Sepulchre  Mountain  for  three  days.  Saw  abont  50  ante- 
lope above  the  BoUing  River  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gardiner  River,  29  near  the 
first  bridge  over  the  Gardiner  River  north  of  the  post,  11  blacktail  deer  about 
the  same  place,  2  at  the  Gk>vemment  garden,  9  near  the  Government  ice  lake.  Arrived 
in  camp  about  7.30  p.  m.    Weather,  stormy  and  cold. 

March  £0, — In  the  morning  I  took  Sergeant  Alexander  and  went  on  top  of  a  high 
hill  so  we  could  see  everything  that  took  place  on  the  north  line  of  the  park,  between 
Gardiner  and  Reese  Creek.  We  saw  nothing  up  to  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  and  returned 
to  camp  and  left  for  Reese  Creek  about  5.30  p.  m.  There  had  been  nothing  np  there 
since  my  last  trip,  which  was  on  the  17th  instant.  We  saw  8  deer  near  the  Gassert 
ranche.  Saw  about  50  antelope  one-half  mile  west  of  Gardiner  and  abont  500  yards 
north  of  the  park  line.  We  returned  to  camp  abont  8.30  p.  m.  Weather,  cloudy  and 
cold;  wind  blowing. 

JtfaroA  fi.— Left  camp  on  foot  with  Sergeant  Alexander  and  went  almost  to  the 
park  line  to  look  for  the  antelope,  but  owing  to  the  inclement  weather  we  could  do 
nothing,  so  we  retnmed  to  camp  until  about  4.30  p.  m.  We  then  took  our  horses 
and  rode  along  the  park  line  as  far  west  as  the  Gassert  ranch,  but  saw  nothing,  so 
we  returned  to  camp.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  on  account  of  the 
intense  cold.  We  saw  3 blacktail  deer  anout  300  yards  north  of  our  camp;  10 elk 
about  700  yards  east  of  camp;  all  inside  the  park.    Weather,  stormy  and  very  cold. 

March  S2. — Left  camp  with  Sergeant  Alexander  and  patrolled  the  north  line  as  far 
as  Reese  Creek,  thence  back  to  camp.  We  left  camp  about  3.30  p.  m.  and  went  to 
Fort  Yellowstone.  Saw  nothing  on  Reese  Creek.  Game  seen  to-day,  about  150 
antelope  abont  400  yards  north  of  the  park  line  and  abont  one-half  mile  west  of 
Gardiner:  3  blacktail  deer  one-fourth  mile  north  of  our  camp;  19  blacktail  deer 
near  the  McMahon  coal  bank  on  north  point  of  Mount  Evarts;  6  near  the  Govern- 
ment ice  house  one-fonrth  mile  north  of  the  post;  25  elk  about  one-half  mile  east 
of  our  camp ;  about  300  elk  on  Mount  Evarts  near  the  McMahon  coal  bank.  Arrived 
at  post  6.30  p.  m.    Weather,  clear;  very  cold  at  night  and  warm  during  the  day. 

March  SS, — Left  the  post  with  Private  Murphy,  of  D  Troop,  on  snowshoes  nnd  went 
around  Mount  Evarts  down  Rescue  Creek  to  Blacktail,  thence  back  to  post.  Saw 
about  125  elk  on  east  end  of  Monnt  Evarts ;  6  mountain  sheep  same  place.  Weather, 
cloudy  and  cold. 

March  24, — fieft  the  post,  mounted,  about  10  a.  m.  to  make  patrol  to  Reese  Creek, 
then  back  to  post.  Saw  3  men  near  the  outlet  of  Gardiner  River;  think  they  were 
fishing,  but  could  not  swear  to  it.  Saw  about  125  antelope  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardi- 
ner Flat;  52  on  east  side  of  Gardiner  River,  opposite  Boiling  River;  23  blacktail  deer 
same  place;  also  8  near  McMahon  ranch  on  Reese  Creek.  Saw  14  mountain  sheep 
on  top  of  bluff  at  Eagle's  Nest — 1  ewes  and  1  ram  in  one  bunch  and  6  ewes  in  the 
other.  Saw  about  3(K^  elk  near  the  head  of  McMahon  Creek.  Weather,  clear  and 
Chinook  wind  blowing. 

March  g5. — Left  post,  mounted,  with  Private  Palmer,  of  H  Troop,  to  make  patrol 
along  north  line  to  Reese  Creek,  thence  back  to  the  post.  Left  post  10.20  a.  m.. 
returned  4.10  p.  m.  Saw  about  75  antelope  on  Gardiner  Flat;  6  blacktail  deer  about 
300  yards  east  of  the  post  sawmill.  Went  to  Reese  Creek,  but  saw  nothiti)g^  there; 
the  weather  was  too  stormy  to  see  very  far  off.  Weather,  stormy ;  light  snow  falling 
all  day  but  not  very  cold. 

March  f 6.— Left  the  post  with  Private  Bledsoe,  of  D  Troop.  Went  to  the  outlet 
of  Gardiner  River,  then  west  along  the  park  line  to  Reese  Creek.    At  Gardiner  I 
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found  a  A:e8h  foot  track  leading  into  the  park;  followed  it  and  fonnd  it  to  be 
Thoraas  Newcomb,  bnt  he  had  no  arms  with  nim.  On  the  road  to  Gardiner  I  saw  4 
mountain  sheep  at  the  Eagle's  Nest.  Saw  about  75  antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat; 
about  150  400  yards  west  of  Gardiner  but  inside  the  park;  13  blaoktail  deer  near 
the  Government  ice  house;  4  at  the  Government  garden.  Weather^  stormy  and 
cold. 

March  g7. — Remained  in  the  post.    Weather,  clear;  temperatore,  cold. 

March  S8. — Left  the  post  to  patrol  to  Reese  Creek,  but  before  I  reached  there  I 
oame  across  2  footprints  of  men  going  towards  the  park  and  I  decided  to  come  up 
Reese  Creek,  then  go  back  and  follow  the  tracks.  There  was  nobody  on  Reese  Creek 
to-day.  On  my  return  I  took  up  the  trail  of  the  2  men.  Had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing it  once  in  a  while,  bnt  I  finally  struck  it  where  the  snow  was  deep  and  found 
that  there  were  3  men  instead  of  2,  and  that  they  had  eone  abont  one-half  mile  into 
the  park  and  there  shot  and  killed  1  cow  elk,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  had  wounded  2 
others.  They  took  the  meat  out  last  night.  There  were  tracks  of  2  men  hunting 
Along  the  line,  but  they  did  not  get  inside  the  park.  I  saw  7  mountain  sheep  at 
Eagle's  Nest;  37  antelope  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiner  River;  about  75  at  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  Gardiner  and  Yellowstone  rivers:  about  250  1  mile  west  of  Gardiner,  and 
abont  300  yards  north  of  the  park  line  saw  35  blacktail  deer,  between  the  Govern- 
ment ice  lake  and  Gardiner  River;  4  near  the  Eagle's  Nest:  4  at  the  two-mile  post 
north  of  the  post;  6  white  tail  at  the  Boiling  River;  5  in  the  Government  garden. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature^  mild. 

March  29. — Left  the  post  with  Lieutenant  Lindsley;  went  to  Gardiner  City,  then 
to  Cinnabar,  then  to  Horr,  then  back  to  where  the  elk  were  killed  yesterday,  then 
back  to  the  post.  Saw  42  elk  on  the  north  slope  of  Sepulchre  Mountain,  about  15 
near  the  Gardiner  ice  lake;  3  blacktail  deer  near  the  Government  garden ;  about  50 
antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat  on  the  north  point  of  Mount  Evarts.  Weather,  clear 
in  the  forenoon,  cloudy  in  the  afternoon;  temperature,  mild. 

March  SO, — Left  the  post  with  Scout  Morrison,  on  skis,  and  proceeded  to  Norris. 
Saw  no  game.  At  Willow  Park  we  met  Corporal  Moore,  Private  Root,  and  Private 
Fremont  coming  in  off  pass.    Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  mild. 

March  SI  (12  miles). — Left  Norris  with  Scout  Morrison  and  proceeded  to  Canyon 
Hotel.    Saw  no  game  on  trip  to-day.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

April  1, — Left  Canyon  Hotel  with  Scout  Morrison  and  {proceeded  to  Lake  Hotel. 
We  took  lunch  at  Mud  Geyser  Station.  Took  Privates  Price  and  Canivan  with  us 
from  there  to  Lake  Hotel,  intending  to  take  them  to  the  Thumb,  bnt  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Lake  we  fonnd  Sergeant  Leob  and  two  privates  from  Snake  River  Station. 
Scont  Morrison  and  myself  then  decided  to  make  up  our  trips  from  here.  I  am  to 
take  Privates  Price  and  Canivan  from  Mud  Geyser  and  Private  Montgomery  of  Snake 
River  Station,  and  go  up  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River,  then  to  Snake  River  Station, 
while  he  would  take  Sergeant  Leob  and  Private  Carter,  and  we  would  meet  at  that 
place.  Saw  2  foxes  and  1  coyote  in  Hayden  Valley.  Weather,  clear;  temperature, 
mild. 

April  2, — Left  Lake  Hotel  with  Private  Montgomery,  of  the  Snake  River  Station, 
Privates  Canivan  and  Price,  of  Mud  Geyser  Station,  and  proceeded  to  Beaverdam 
Creek.  We  went  from  Lake  Hotel  straight  across  the  Yellowstone  Lake  to  the 
lean-to  on  Beaverdam.  The  lean-to  is  filled  up  with  gravel  and  snow  so  we  could 
not  stav  in  it,  but  had  to  camp  in  the  woods  near  by.  At  Terrace  Point  we  saw  14 
elk  and  numerous  signs  of  others.  Saw  5  dead  elk — last  spring  calves.  Saw  what 
I  took  to  be  two  moose  tracks  near  the  east  end  of  the  lake  on  the  mouth  of  Beaver- 
dam Creek.  Saw  one  fresh  bear  track  which  was  made  to-day  along  Beaverdam 
Creek.  Have  seen  no  signs  of  beaver  at  this  place  yet.  Saw  no  signs  of  any 
'^ "  "  -       -  -leit 


_  having  been  done.    Will  venture  to  say  there  are  between  150  and  200  < 
between  Terrace  Point  and  Beaverdam  Creek.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 

A^l  S, — Same  party  left  Beaverdam  Creek  and  proceeded  to  the  old  Crawford 
oabin  near  Atlantic  Creek.  Camped  there  over  night.  There  was  a  lynx  at  the 
cabin  which  had  killed  something  and  dragged  it  to  the  cabin.  I  think  he  had 
killed  a  lot  of  Jack  rabbits  or  else  another  lynx  and  eaten  it  up  there  at  the  cabin. 
There  has  been  nobody  at  the  cabin  since  the  rations  were  put  there,  nor  has  there 
been  an^  poaching  done  ia  that  district  this  winter.  At  least  there  are  no  signs  of 
any  having  been  done.  Saw  13  bull  elk  near  the  outlet  of  Mountain  Creek ;  also 
saw  signs  of  6  moose  between  Beaverdam  Creek  and  Mountain  Creek.  The  Upper 
Yellowstone  River  is  open  in  some  places.  From  Mountain  Creek  to  Crawford  cabin 
there  is  no  sign  of  game  of  any  kind.  The  snow  is  too  deep  to  permit  any  animal 
to  live  in  it.    Weaker,  clear  and  warm.    Twenty  miles. 

April  4, — The  same  party  left  Crawford  Cabin  and  proceeded  to  the  gold  mines  on 
Pacific  Creek.  Went  up  Atlantic  Creek  and  down  Pacific  Creek.  We  saw  no  sign 
of  any  ^ame  until  we  got  to  Coral  Creek;  there  we  saw  one  fresh  bear  track.  The 
snow  will  average  7  or  8  feet  in  depth  in  that  country.  Weather,  clear;  tempera- 
tnre^  hot.    Twanty-one  miles. 
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April  5. — Same  party  lelt  gold  mines  on  Pacific  Creek  and  proceeded  to  Snake  River 
Station.  Saw  no  game  of  any  kind.  Left  gold  mines  at  8  a.  m. ;  arrived  at  station 
at  7.30  p.  m.  All  the  game  I  have  seen  is  in  very  good  condition;  I  don^t  think  thej 
irill  have  any  trouble  in  getting  through  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Weather,  clear 
and  warm. 

April  &.— Same  party  remained  at  the  Snake  River  Station  to  wait  for  Scont  Mor- 
rison and  party  to  return  from  the  Falls  River  country.  Weather,  clear  and  warm, 
hnt  very  stormy  towards  evening. 

April  7. — Party  still  remaining  at  station,  waiting  for  Scout  Morrison  and  party. 
Scout  Morrison  and  party  return^  from  Falls  River  conntry  to-day.  Weather,  very 
stormy,  but  not  cold. 

April  8, — Remained  at  Snake  River  Station.    Weather,  cloudy ;  temx>eratnre,  warm. 

April  9. — Left  Snake  River  Station  with  Scout  Morrison,  Sergeant  Leob  and  I*rivate 
Carter  of  Snake  River  Station,  and  Privates  Canivan  and  Price  of  Mud  Geyser  Sta- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  Shoshone  Oeyser  Basin.  Camped  near  the  Union  Geyser. 
Saw  signs  of  6  or  7  elk  on  Polecat  CTeek.  Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 
Thirty  miles. 

April  20. — Same  party  left  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin  and  proceeded  to  Upper  Gevser 
Basin  lunch  station  via  Lone  Star  Geyser.  Left  camp  4.40  a.  m.;  arrived  Upper 
Basin  8.30  a.  m.  Saw  no  sign  of  any  large  game.  Saw  no  sign  of  anybody  having 
been  in  that  country  this  winter.  Saw  one  pine  marten  at  Upper  Basin.  Weather, 
cloudy ;  temperature,  warm. 

April  ii.— Same  party  left  Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  proceeded  to  Lower  Geyser 
Basin  or  Fountain  Hotel.  Five  miles  from  Upper  Basin,  on  the  road  to  the  Fonntain 
Hotel,  we  saw  a  trail  across  the  road,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  a  trail 
made  by  buffalo,  but  conld  not  tell  now  many  of  them  had  made  the  trail,  it  i>eing 
about  three  or  four  days  old.  I  think  they  were  going  north;  there  were  at  least  3 
of  them  on  the  trail.  Toward  Mary's  Mountain  there  are  a  great  many  elk  signs 
between  the  Excelsior  Geyser  and  the  Fonntain  Station.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
bare  ground  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins  and  snow  is  very  soft.  We  iiad 
to  wade  about  one-half  of  the  way.  We  went  to  the  station  and  remained  over  night 
with  Corporal  Holman.    Weather,  clear ;  temperature,  mild.    Ten  miles. 

April  12. — Left  Fountain  Station  with  Scout  Morrison,  Sergeant  Leob,  and  Private 
Carter  of  Snake  River,  and  proceeded  to  Norris  Station.  Stayed  there  over  night. 
There  is  about  6  miles  of  bare  ground  between  Fountain  and  Norris  Basin.  Saw  a 
few  elk  sign  in  Gibbon  Canyon.  Privates  Canivan  and  Price  left  me  at  Fonntain 
Station  to  go  back  to  their  station  at  Mud  Geyser;  they  will  go  over  Mary's  Moun- 
tain and  tnrough  the  Hayden  Valley.  W^e  arrived  at  Norris  about  8.30  a.  m. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm.    Twenty  miles. 

Api-il  IS, — Same  party  left  Norris  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  Left  Norris 
at  3  a.  m. ;  arrived  at  post  at  8.10  a.  m.  Saw  no  game  on  road.  The  snow  is  going 
very  fast.  This  entire  trip  from  March  30  to  the  present  day  has  been  made  on  skis 
and  covers  a  distance  of  about  235  miles  in  all.    All  the  game  I  have  seen  is  in  very 

good  condition.  The  rations  in  the  Beaverdam  and  Crawford  cabins  are  in  bad  con- 
ition,  except  the  coffee.  The  mice  and  rats  have  got  into  the  boxes  and  have  e  iten 
up  some  of  them,  and  what  they  did  not  eat  they  have  spoiled.  Private  Price  of  the 
Mud  (jeyser  Station  is  a  very  good  man  to  have  un  such  a  trip.  Private  M<»nteoniery 
went  snow-blind  at  the  Crawford  cabin  and  could  hardly  get  to  Snake  River  Station. 
We  had  to  wal  k  into  the  post  from  Golden  Gate.  Weather,  clear ;  temperature,  warm. 
Twenty  miles. 

Ap^-u  14, — Left  the  post  with  Scont  Morrison,  mounted  and  went  to  Cinnabar, 
then  back  to  the  post.  Saw  36  blacktail  deer  near  the  Boiling  River;  30 antelope^ 
22  oiiposite  the  Boiling  River,  8  on  the  Gardiner  Flat.  Saw  a  lire  bnrning  about  300 
yanis  north  of  the  park  line  near  the  Ganliuer  Ice  Lake.    Weather,  clear  and  warm. 

April  15. — Left  post,  mounted,  and  went  around  Monnt  Everts  to  try  and  locate 
the  mountain  sheep.  Saw  7  near  the  coal  bank,  4  on  Turkey  Pen,  4  on  east  end  of 
Mount  Everts.  Saw  65  blacktail  deer — 1  about  20i)  yards  east  of  post  hospital,  4  on 
McMahon  Creek,  10  on  Turkey  Pen  road,  1  on  Red  Mountain,  10  on  Cooke  City  road 
on  East  Gardiner  River,  21  on  west  slope  of  Mount  Everts,  about  600  yards  east  of 
Boiling  River,  12  opposite  the  Boiling  River.  Saw  67  antelope  on  Turkey  Pen  road, 
27  near  the  coal  banks,  19  opposite  Boiling  River;  5  bull  elk  at  the  top  of  the 
Ganliner  gra<le.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  hot. 

April  i6'.— Left  post,  mounted,  and  went  over  old  road  to  Reese  Creek.  Saw  11 
mountain  sheep  on  top  of  Monnt  Everts,  about  150  antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat,  7 
whitetnil  deer  1  mile  west  of  Gardiner  and  about  300  vards  north  of  park  lins* 
Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy  at  Cinunbnr;  temperature,  mild. 

April  17, — Hemained  in  post.     Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  warm. 

ApHl  7^.— Remained  in  post.  Reached  pack  mules  in  the  forenoon.  Weather, 
clear  and  warm. 

Api-il  19, — Remained  in  the  post.    Weather,  olear;  temperature, 
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April  20. — Went  to  Liyingston,  Moot.,  with  Scout  Morrlsooy  on  the  case  of  Frank 
Bezere  for  killing  elk,  to  give  oar  testimony  in  said  case.  Weather,  rainy;  temper- 
ature, cold  at  Ciuual»ar. 

April  tl. — Attended  conrt  in. Livingston,  Mont.,  to  give  testimony  against  Frank 
Bezere,  defendant;  he  was  found  ''not  guilty.''  Weather,  cloudy;  temperature, 
warm. 

April  £S, — Returned  from  Livingston,  Mont.,  to  Fort  Yellowstone  and  reported  for 
duty  to  the  commanding  officer.  Arrived  at  post  at  2.45  p.  m.  At  5.45  p.  m.,  left 
post  with  Sergeant  Welch  and  2  pack  mules  and  went  to  Gardiner  to  get  some 
Tom  Moore  pack  saddles :  returned  to  post  at  9  p.  m.  Saw  14  blacktail  deer  between 
Boiling  River  and  the  Government  ice  house.  Saw  4  mountain  sheep  at  Eagle's 
Nest,  about  150  antelope  on  the  Gardiner  Flat.  Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy  in 
Gardiner  and  Cinnabar;  temperature,  mild. 

April  23. — ^Left  the  post,  mounted,  with  Sergeant  Welch,  Private  Hemstead  and 
Private  Holt  of  H  Troop,  and  4  pack  mules  and  2  lead  horses,  and  proceeded  to 
Norris  Station.  We  left  post  at  9.45  a.  m.,  arrived  at  Crystal  Spring  1.15  p.  m. 
Left  Crystal  Spring  at  2.10  p.  m.,  arrived  at  Norris  5  p.  m.  We  made  the  trip  in 
about  six  hours  travel,  which  was  remarkably  good  time,  this  being  the  first  mounted 
party  to  make  the  trip  this  spring.  There  was  about  5  miles  of  pretty  deep  snow, 
but  it  was  so  soft  that  a  horse  could  pass  right  throu^^h  it  without  much  trouble; 
the  rest  was  easy  traveling.  Private  Helm  met  us  at  Bijah  Spring.  We  saw  several 
bear  tracks  on  the  road  between  Twin  Lakes  and  Norris.  Weather,  clear ;  temper- 
ature, hot. 

April  24. — Left  Norris,  mounted,  with  Private  Hemstead  and  2  pack  mules  and 
went  to  the  Riverside  Station.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  road  in 
the  26  miles  we  traveled.  We  did  not  go  through  more  than  4  miles  of  snow,  and  it 
wan  so  soft  that  it  was  just  like  going  through  so  much  water.  The  ground  is  very 
soft  in  some  places.  There  is  some  fallen  timber  and  a  great  many  rocks  in  the  road 
in  Gibbon  Canyon ;  in  fact,  the  road  is  in  very  bad  condition  for  a  team  to  get  over 
them  before  they  are  repaired.  Saw  about  50  elk  at  the  forks  of  the  Gibbon  and 
Firehole  rivers,  3  fresh  bear  tracks  in  Gibbon  Canyon,  several  in  Madison  Canyon. 
From  Norris  Sergeant  Welch  and  Private  Holt  took  2  mules  and  returned  to  the  post. 
I  wired  the  Fountain  men  to  meet  me  at  the  forks  of  the  road  and  take  their  led 
horse  to  their  place  until  I  came  back  from  Riverside.  I  met  Corporal  Holman  in 
the  Madison  Canyon  going  to  his  station.  Weather,  clear ;  temperature,  very  hot,  and 
does  not  freeze  any  at  night. 

April  25. — Left  station  with  Sergeant  Bernstein,  mounted,  and  rode  north  to  Maple 
Creek,  then  returned  to  station.  Saw  some  fresh  elk  sign  in  the  fallen  timber  close 
to  Maple  Creek.  Sergeant  Bernstein  showed  me  where  3  elk  were  killed  last  Decem- 
ber. They  were  inside  the  park  about  8  miles  north  of  the  station,  or  1  mile  west  of 
north.  Sent  Private  Norvell  and  Private  Will  into  the  post  from  here,  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  go  to  the  Fountain.  Decided  to  hold  Private  Ornes  and  the  mules 
over  to-day ;  the  stock  was  a  little  tired.  There  is  no  snow  to  speak  of  around  here 
or  Sand  Butte,  but  the  ground  is  very  soft  and  a  horse  mires  down  very  easy.  It 
would  be  very  hard  for  any  poacher  to  get  into  the  park  just  now.  Weather,  clear; 
temperature,  hot. 

April  26.— Left  Riverside  Station  with  Sergeant  Bernstein,  Private  Ornes,  and 
Private  Hemstead,  and  went  to  Fountain  Station.  At  the  forks  of  the  road,  I  sent 
Private  Hemstead  to  Norris.  Saw  a  great  many  fresh  elk  tracks  In  Gibbon  Canyon. 
The  roads  are  drying  up  very  fast.  There  is  no  snow  around  this  place.  Weather, 
clear;  temperature,  not;  high  wind  blowing. 

April  27. — When  I  got  up  this  morning  I  found  my  horse  and  the  2  mules  gone; 
began  to  look  for  them  and  found  they  had  gone  to  Norris.  I  saddled  up  Private 
Omes's  horse  and  went  after  them.  It  was  11.30  a.  m.  before  I  got  to  Norris.  I 
started  back  at  1  p.  m.;  arrived  here  at  5.10  p.  m.  I  sent  Privates  Burdette  and 
Stitham  on  their  way  to  the  post  and  told  them  to  take  Private  Hemstead  with  them 
when  they  left  Norris  and  I  would  take  Private  Ornes  and  go  clear  through  to  the 
post  to-morrow  with  the  pack  mules.  The  wind  storm  of  yesterday  did  a  great  deal 
of  damage  in  the  Gibbon  Canyon  to  the  telephone  line.  It  is  broken  in  about  25 
places  and  down  for  about  one-half  mile  in  some  places  and  there  are  at  least  100 
fallen  trees  across  the  road,  and  the  most  of  them  will  have  to  be  cut  out  before  a 
wagon  can  get  through.  In  my  orders  for  this  trip,  I  was  ordered  to  take  Corporal 
Hohnan  from  the  Fountain  and  make  a  trip  on  skis  up  to  Bear  Parks,  stay  there  over 
night,  and  next  day  go  out  as  far  as  possible  and  return  to  cabin  again.  Not  being 
able  to  make  the  trip  at  present  on  account  of  sickness,  I  decided  to  go  to  the  post 
and  report  the  fact  to  Lieutenant  Lindsloy.  I  could  not  get  any  message  over  the 
telephone  because  the  wires  were  down.  There  has  been  a  band  of  elk  come  up  the 
load  from  the  Madison  Canyon  to  tbe  Twin  Bnttcs.  There  are  about  500  elk  in  this 
vicinity.  One  fresh  beaver  sign  in  Nez  Perce  Creek  about  2  miles  above  the  station. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  hot.    Distance,  40  miles. 
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Jpril  jf^.— Left  station  with  Private  Omes  and  Private  Sybert,  mounted,  with  3 
males  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  Left  Fountain  at  7.30  a.  m. ;  stopped  at 
Korris  for  dinner;  left  Norris  at  1.30  p.m.  Saw  where  2  elk  crosned  the  road  at 
Crystal  Spring,  2  at  Obsidian  Cliff ;  several  fresh  beaver  signs  in  the  road  between 
thf  Fountain  and  Crystal  Spring ;  4  Elk  on  Swan  Lake  flat.  The  telephone  wire  Is 
down  very  badly  all  around  the  park.  Very  little  snow  between  Norris  and  the  post. 
Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  warm. 

Jpril  29. — Remained  in  the  post.    Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  mild. 

April  SO, — Remained  in  the  post  on  account  of  sickness.  Cloudy,  snowing  a  little  \ 
temperature,  cold. 

May  1, — Remained  in  the  post  on  account  of  sickness.  Weather,  clondy ;  tempera- 
ture, cold. 

i/oy  f .— Left  p'  st,  mounted,  with  Scout  Morrison  and  made  patrol  to  J.  8.  Knowles' 
cabin  on  the  Yellowstone  River.  Saw  about  300  elk  near  Blacktail  Creek ;  8  blacktail 
deer  near  the  outlet  of  the  creek ;  5  antelope  same  place.  The  beaver  on  Lava  Creek 
are  not  working  any  this  spring — at  least  there  are  no  signs  of  any  work.  The  beaver 
in  Blacktail  Creek  are  doing  some  great  work  at  present.  They  are  building  some 
fine  dams  on  the  creek,  about  1  mile  from  its  outlet.  Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature, 
cold. 

May  S, — Left  J.  S.  Knowles's  cabin  with  Scout  Morrison  and  returned  to  the  post. 
Saw  some  signs  of  people  fishing  on  the  Yellowstone  River  above  Mr.  Knowles' 
place.  They  come  up  from  Gardiner  and  camp  over  night  in  an  old  cabin  near 
kuowles'  place  and  fish  from  there.  We  saw  1  man  fishing  on  the  river  on  the 
east  side,  opposite  mouth  of  Blacktail  Creek ;  his  name  was  Mike  O'Brien,  from  Gar- 
diner City.  Saw  3  dead  elk,  last  spring  calves,  near  the  Blacktail  ford.  Saw  about 
200  elk  on  Blacktail:  2  antelope  same  mace.  I  saw  2  and  Morrison  saw  6  mountain 
sheep  near  mouth  of^  Blacktail.    Weatner,  cloudy  and  cold. 

May  4, — Remained  in  the  post,  owing  to  sickness.  Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature, 
cold. 

May  5, — Left  post  with  Scout  Morrison,  mounted,  to  make  a  patrol  to  headwaters 
of  the  Gardiner  River  and  Indian  Creek,  but  could  not  get  there  on  account  of  deep 
snow.  Saw  about  30  elk  near  Mr.  Klamer's  slaughterhouse  on  Swan  Lake  Flat. 
Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  cool. 

May  6.— Left  post,  mounted,  with  Scout  Morrison  and  2  pack  mules  to  make  patrol 
to  Hellroaring  Creek.  Camped  at  the  mouth  of  Cottonwood  Creek.  Saw  2  men 
fishing  on  the  Yellowstone  River;  they  had  about  30  pounds  of  fish  between  them. 
Saw  quite  a  number  of  elk  in  the  vicinity  of  Blacktail  Creek.  Saw  10  blacktail  deer 
on  the  Cooke  City  road  along  the  Gardiner  grade.  Met  Lieutenant  Lindsley  with 
pack  train  at  Blacktail  Creek  on  his  return  to  post  ftom  Soda  Butte  Station. 
Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  mild. 

May  7. — Left  camp  on  Cottonwood  Creek  and  rode  over  to  Hellroaring  Creek. 
Saw  4  whitetail  deer  and  4  blacktail  between  Cottonwood  and  Hellroaring  creeks. 
Found  2  dead  bull  elks  that  died  this  spring,  and  7  that  I  believe  were  killed  for 
their  teeth  alone ;  but  they  were  killed  last  year  if  they  were  killed  at  aU.  Weather, 
clear;  temperature,  mild. 

May  8, — Left  camp  and  returned  to  the  poet.  Saw  about  25  elk  on  Blacktail  Creek ; 
1  antelope  same  place ;  10  blacktail  deer  on  the  Gardiner  grade  on  Cooke  City  road. 
The  Yellowstone  River  is  very  high  at  present;  will  be  hard  to  ford  from  now  on. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 

May  d.— Left  post,  mounted,  and  went  to  Gardiner  City  to  get  some  pack  saddles. 
Returned  to  post  at  7  p.  m.  Saw  11  mountain  sheep  on  Monnt  Evarts,  opposite 
Boiling  River;  1  at  the  Eagle's  Nest.    W^eather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 

May  10, — Remained  in  the  post  to  fix  up  the  pack-train  outfit  for  use.  Weather, 
cloudy;  temperature,  warm. 

May  ii.— Remained  in  the  post  to  work  on  the  pack  train.  Weather,  clear;  tem- 
perature, warm. 

May  7;?.— Remained  in  the  post  on  account  of  sickness.  Weather,  clear;  tempera- 
ture, warm. 

May  75. —Left  the  post  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Bums  to  make  patrol  on  Reese  Creek.  Mr. 
McMahon  Informed  me  that  A.  K.  Crawford  was  up  on  Kee^ie^  Creek  last  Sunday. 
We  followed  up  the  creek  and  saw  where  somebody  had  gone  up  into  the  park,  but 
they  came  out  again.  I  presume  they  were  trying  to  get  into  tne  park.  We  saw  5 
deer  near  the  Boiling  River.     Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 

May  14.— Left  post,  mounted,  with  A.  E.  Bums  and  1  pack  mnJe,  and  proceeded  to 
the  headwaters  of  Glen  Creek ;  camped  there  over  night.  Saw  6  elk  on  the  west 
slope  of  Sepulrhre  Mountain.     Weather,  clear;  temperature,  warm. 

May  15. — Left  canip  on  Glen  Creek,  and  went  to  head  of  Reese  Creek,  down  said 
creek  to  the  MoMahon  ranch,  then  to  the  Gassert  ranch,  then  along  the  foot  of  Sep- 
ulchre Mouiitnin  to  the  post.  Saw  13  deer  at  the  old  brickyard  on  the  old  Gardiner 
road,  3  near  the  Transportation  bam.    Weather,  cloudy;  hard  rain  falling  around 
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Electric  Peak.  There  are  qnite  a  nam^er  of  bear  signs  and  ft'esh  elk  signs  also. 
There  are  aboat  25  head  of  cattle  and  a  few  horses  rnnuing  on  the  park  southwest 
of  Gardiner  City.  There  has  been  nobody  through  the  Electric  Peak  Pass  yet,  bat 
there  are  some  fresh  horse  tracks  along  the  park  line  on  Reese  Creek. 

Maif  16, — Remained  in  the  post  on  account  of  sickness.  Weather,  cloudy  and 
rainy;  temperature,  cool. 

May  17, — Went  to  Gardiner  and  returned  to  the  post;  saw  3. deer  near  the  old 
brickyard:  intended  to  start  for  Yancey's  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  weather  was  bad, 
so  received  orders  to  wait  until  morning.  Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy ;  temperature, 
mild. 

May  18, — Left  post  with  A.  E.  Burns,  mounted,  and  3  pack  mules,  and  proceeded  to 
Yancey's  Hotel ;  saw  2  deer  on  the  new  Cooke  City  road,  4  near  the  halfway  place,  4  in 
the  Devils  Gut, 4  antelope  near  the  Blacktail  Creek;  also  a  great  many  elk  scattered 
along  the  road  to  Yancey's — at  least  400  of  them.  The  beaver  in  the  Blacktail  Creek 
have  not  been  molested  this  spring  and  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  all  along 
the  creek.  In  the  vicinity  of  Yancey's  place  the  beaver  are  increasing  very  rapidly; 
all  the  small  creeks  have  beaver  in  them  now;  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work 
at  present  and  have  not  been  molested  by  anyone.  Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy ; 
temperature,  mild. 

May  19. — Remained  at  Yancey's  owing  to  the  inclement  weather;  also  to  prospect 
the  beaver  dams  in  all  the  creeks  around  here ;  found  them  all  in  good  condition  and 
beaver  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  on  them ;  saw  25  elk  near  the  hot  spring,  2  miles 
southeast  of  Yancey's.    Weather,  cloudv;  drizzling  rain  all  day;  temperature,  mild. 

May  £0. — Left  Yancey's  and  proceeded  to  Soda  Butte ;  saw  about  3,000  elk  between 
Yancey's  and  Soda  Butte,  37  antelope  between  Junction  Butte  and  Little  Specimen 
Creek,  17  deer  near  the  Junction  Butte.  The  beaver  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  the  streams  around  this  district.  Weather,  cloudy  and  very  stormy ;  temperature, 
cold. 

May  SI, — I  remained  at  the  station  while  Bums  went  up  to  Death  Gulch  and  Cache 
Creek.  Private  Edwards  went  to  Hellroaring  Creek;  Herb  went  with  Bums.  Pri- 
vates Root,  McDonald,  and  Palmer  arrived  to-day  to  relieve  the  present  detachment. 
Herb  and  Bums  report  11  dead  bear  in  Death  Gulch.  Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature, 
mild. 

May  2S, — Left  station  with  A.  E.  Bums  and  went  to  J.  S.  Knowles'  cabin  on  Cre- 
vasse Creek.  Private  Hardin  and  Private  McDonald  left  station  ahead  of  me  to 
meet  Private  Edwards  on  Slough  Creek ;  we  met  them  all  at  that  place.  Slough 
Creek  and  Hellroaring  Creek  are  up  pretty  high,  bat  we  had  no  difficulty  in  crossing 
them.  On  our  way  down  the  river  1  saw  a  man  fishing  along  the  bank,  abont  150 
vards  above  the  ford ;  did  not  say  anything  to  him,  but  came  down  to  the  old  cabin 
below  Knowles'  place,  and  there  I  found  a  man  camped.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  and  he  said  himself  and  2  other  men  were  fishing.  I  went  into  the  cabin  and 
found  about  20  pounds  of  fish  hanging  up  in  a  secluded  place.  Everything  looked 
rather  suspicious  to  me;  the  man  at  tne  cabin  said  the  other  two  were  out  fishing; 
'but  I  saw  2  poles  and  2  sacks  at  the  cabin,  and  I  concluded  he  was  not  telling  the 
truth  about  the  matter.  I  had  come  down  the  river  myself  and  saw  bnt  one  man, 
^hile  the  other  ones  were  not  there,  as  he  had  told  me.  They  had  been  here  three 
days — two  of  them — while  the  third  one  had  come  up  last  night.  I  told  them  they 
-would  have  to  stop  fishing  and  return  to  Gardiner.  They  leave  to-morrow  morning. 
Saw  about  2,500  elk  between  Soda  Butte  and  Cotton  Creek ;  2  deer  and  7  antelope  on 
Slough  Creek.    Weather,  cloudy;  hard  rain  in  the  evening;  temperature,  mild. 

May  f^.— Left  camp  at  J.  S.  Knowles',  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Yellowstone.  Before 
leaving  camp,  I  went  down  to  see  if  the  3  men  who  were  fishing  had  left  their 
cabin ;  found  they  bad  gone.  When  we  went  through  Gardiner,  I  saw  them  there. 
Saw  no  game.  Weather,  clondy  and  raining  hard  part  of  the  day ;  temperature, 
cold. 

May  24. — Remained  in  the  post  until  3  p.  m.,  then  took  Private  Kelner  and  1  pack 
mule  and  went  to  J.  S.  Knowles'  cabin  on  Crevasse  Creek  with  order  from  the  com- 
manding officer  and  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  park  to  destroy  all  the  cabins 
around  Knowles'  place.  I  burned  4  of  them ;  1  belonged  to  Tom  Miner,  1  to  Charles 
White,  1  to  David  Borem,  and  1  to  J.  S.  Knowles.  I  moved  everything  out  before 
setting  them  on  fire.  Saw  quite  a  number  of  grouse  on  Crevasse  Mountain.  John 
Ballinger  is  camped  about  one-half  mile  from  the  park  line;  saw  where  he  had  been 
in  the  park  on  foot  on  Crevasse  Mountain.    Weather,  cloudy  |  temperature,  cool. 

May  25, — Left  Knowles'  to  return  to  the  post.  Before  leaving  I  looked  at  all  the 
cabins  that  had  been  burned  to  see  that  there  was  no  danger  of  fire  spreading; 
found  them  all  abont  out.  The  Yellowstone  River  is  very  high  and  muddy.  Saw  1 
deer,  1  mile  north  of  the  post.    Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  cool. 

May  26, — Left  post  and  went  to  H.  E.  Klamer's  slaughterhouse  and  stayed  there 
overnight.     Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  cold. 

May  fS7, — ^Left  slaughterhouse  and  rode  np  almost  to  the  pocket  on  Fawn  Creek. 
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The  beaver  have  not  done  an  j  work  on  this  creek  this  spring.  Three  dams  hare 
been  torn  ont,  but  it  has  been  done  a  year  or  two  ago.  Saw  aboat  300  elk  on  Fawn 
Creek  and  27  on  the  Gardiner  River.  The  beaver  in  Gardiner  River  are  doing  some 
work ;  but,  owing  to  the  high  water,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  many  there  are  iu  tiie  dis- 
trict.   Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

May  28, — Left  post  with  Private  Williams,  of  D  Troop,  and  returned  to  the  Gardi- 
ner River,  then  i\p  Indian  Creek  to  the  foot  of  Bighorn  Pass.  The  beaver  are  doing 
some  work  at  present  and  have  not  been  molested  this  spring,  or  up  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  ab^ut  500  elk  near  the  headwaters  of  Indian  Creek,  57  on  Panther 
Creek,  and  7  on  Gardiner  River.  Left  post  at  7.45  a.  m.,  returned  at  3.30  p.  dl 
Weather,  cloudy ;  raining  part  of  the  day,  and  very  cold. 

May  29, — Remained  in  the  post.    Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  cool. 

May  SO, — Left  post  and  went  to  Gardiner  and  Cinnabar.  Returned  to  post  this 
afternoon;  went  down  to  gather  information.    Weather,  cloudy,  stormy,  and  cold. 

May  SI, — Owing  to  no  appropriation  being  made,  I  was  laid  off;  this  is  the  end  of 
my  scouting  duty. 

[James  G.  MoniBon.] 

March  26 f  1898, — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  stormy ;  temperature,  mild. 

March  27, — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  cold. 

March  28. — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

March  29, — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

March  SO, — Scout  Whittaker  and  myself  left  post  for  Snake  River  Station.  Stopped 
at  Norris  over  night.     Weather,  cloudy  M;emperature,  mild. 

March  SI, — Left  Norris  for  Canyon.     Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

April  1. — Went  to  the  lake  from  Canyon,  stopping  at  Mud  Geyser  for  luncheon, 
and  taking  Privates  Price  and  Canivan  with  us.  Met  Sergeant  Leob,  Privates  Car- 
ter and  Montgomery,  from  Snake  River,  at  lake.  Saw  about  508 wan,  4  foxes,  2  coyotes. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  17  miles. 

April ;?.— Scout  Wnittaker,  Privates  Canivan,  Price,  and  Montgomery  left  Lake 
Hotel  for  Beaverdam  cabin.  Myself,  Sergeant  Leob,  and  Private  Carter  left  Lake 
Hotel  for  Snake  River  Station ;  stopped  over  night  at  Thumb.  Weather,  clear  in  the 
forenoon,  cloudy  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  little  rain  in  evening;  temperature,  mUd. 
Distance,  15  miles. 

April  S. — Left  Thumb  for  Snake  River  Station.  Stopped  at  Lewis  River  cabin  for 
lunch.  Saw  signs  of  1  elk  at  Thumb  and  sign  of  a  moose  on  Warm  Spring  Creek, 
about  2i  miles  from  Snake  River  Station.  Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  mild. 
Distance,  27  miles. 

April  4.— Stayed  at  Snake  River  Station.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

April  6, — Privates  Carter,  Wharam,  and  myself  left  station.  Went  to  Grassy  Lake 
on  road  that  leads  to  Falls  River.  Left  the  road  there,  turning  southwest,  coming 
out  in  Falls  River  Basin  between  Loon  Lake  and  a  lake  about  2^  miles  south  of  it, 
on  a  creek  which  has  no  name.  Continued  southwest  about  3  miles  and  made  a 
camp.  Left  Private  Wharam  in  camp  and  went  with  Private  Carter  about  3  miles, 
ooniiug  out  in  a  large  flat,  which  extends  northeast  and  southwest.  On  southwest 
end  of  flat  w^  saw  a  shack  which  we  went  to  and  found  a  log  house  about  20  by  30 
feet  Northwest  of  house  is  a  log  stable  about  20  by  50  feet,  alongside  of  which  ars 
two  large  haystacks.  South  of  the  house  and  stable  about  one-hadf  mile  are  three 
stacks  more.  I  believe  these  are  all  in  the  timber  reserve  about  \\  miles.  There 
were  no  signs  of  anyone  having  been  there  or  around  there  this  winter.  The 
streams  in  this  country  are  all  open,  but  saw  no  signs  of  beaver.  Saw  2  mountain 
lion  tracks.  After  finding  cabins  and  hay  Carter  and  myself  returned  to  camp. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.     Distance,  28  miles. 

April  6. — Left  camp,  traveling  northwest,  striking  FaUs  River  near  janction  of 
Beebler  River;  thence  up  Falls  River  to  Mountain  Ash  Creek,  crossing  the  river,  and 
up  Mountain  Ash  Creek  to  cabin  on  same.  Saw  fresh  signs  of  moose  on  Falls  River 
near  where  we  struck  it;  also  fresh  sign  on  Mountain  Ash  Creek,  near  cabin. 
Weather,  clear  in  a.  m.,  cloudy  in  p.  m.,  snow  in  evening;  temperature,  mild. 
Distance,  22  miles. 

April  7, — Left  cabin  on  Mountain  Ask  Creek  for  Snake  River  Station;  on  arriving 
there  found  Scout  Whittaker  awaiting  me  with  his  detachment,  having  come  from 
Upper  Yellowstone.  Saw  signs  of  beaver  in  Proposition  Creek.  Weather,  cloudy 
and  snow;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  18  miles. 

April  8. — Stayed  at  Snake  River  Station.    Weather,  stormy;  temperature,  mild. 

April  9. — Sergeant  Leob,  Scout  Whittaker,  Privates  Carter,  Canivan,  and  Price, 
and  myself  left  station,  going  over  Pi  tcbstone  Plateau  to  Sho^one  Geyser  Basin.  In 
going  up  Pole  Cat  Creek  saw  signs  of  6  or  7  elk ;  sign  of  1  in  geyser  basin.  Weathtf , 
clear;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  30  miles. 

April  10, — Same  party  left  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin,  going  up  Shoshone  Creek  about 
8  nules;  thence  across  to  Firehole  River,  down  it  to  Lone  Star,  there  to  road  and  to 
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Upper  Basin.  Saw  signs  of  lar^e  ffame  to-day.  Weather,  olear  in  forenoon,  clondy 
in  afternoon:  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  15  miles. 

Avrilll, — Same  party  left  Upper  Basin,  went  to  Fountain,  walking  aboat  one-third 
of  the  way.  .Saw  trail  across  road  about  4  miles  from  Upper  Basin  of  buffalo.  I 
think  there  were  3  of  them,  but  trail  was  about  four  days'  old  and  in  deep  snow,  and 
the  number  may  not  be  accurate.  Many  signs  of  elk  between  Upper  Basin  and 
Fountain.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  10  miles. 

ApHl  IS, — Same  party  left  Fountain  for  Norris.  Saw  signs  of  about  10  elk  in 
Gibbon  Canyon.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  18  miles. 

April  IS, — Same  party  left  Norris  for  Springs.  Saw  signs  of  beaver  working  on 
Willow  Creek.    Weather,  clear:  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  20  miles. 

April  14, — ^Went  to  Cinnabar,  Mont.,  to  serve  sabpoenas  on  James  Hawk  and  Frank 
Scott.    Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild. 

April  15. — Left  post  for  station  on  Swan  Lake  Flat.  Weather,  clear;  tempera- 
ture, mild.    Distance,  5  miles. 

April  16. — Sergeant  Welch,  Private  Holt,  and'  myself  left  station,  going  west  on 
Gardiner  River,  down  it  to  mouth  of  Indian  Creek,  back  to  station  along  ridge  east 
of  river.  The  river  is  open  in  many  places.  Sdme  signs  of  beaver  working. 
Weather,  clear;  temperature,  mild.    Distance,  12  miles. 

April  17. — Sergeant  Welch,  Private  Holt,  and  myself  left  station,  going  west  to 
Gardiner  River,  up  it  about  3  miles,  then  west  across  ridge  to  Fawn  Creek,  down  it 
to  month,  back  to  station  along  ridge  east  of  river.  The  river  is  open  in  many 
places  and  much  sign  of  beaver  work,  one  very  large  dam  having  been  built  this 
spring.  Saw  29  elk  near  month  of  Fawn  Creek.  Weather,  cloudy  and  snow;  tem- 
perature, mild.    Distance,  19  miles.    Left  station  for  post  in  evening. 

April  18, — Remained  at  post.    Weather,  olear;  temperature,  mild. 

May  ^.— Scout  Whittaker  and  myself  left  post,  going  out  Cooke  City  road  to  Tur- 
key Pen  trail,  down  Blacktail  Creek  to  Yellowstone  River,  crossing  at  ford,  thence 
down  river  to  Knowles  place,  stopping  there  over  night.  Examined  beaver  dams 
on  Blacktail  and  found  them  nndjsturbed.  Saw  about  350  elk,  8  blacktail,  2  ante- 
lone  on  or  near  Blacktail.  Weather,  cloudy;  temperature,  cold;  distance,  14  miles. 
We  left  Knowles,  going  up  river  to  ford.  Saw  Mike  O'Brien  near  ford  fishing.  He 
said  he  came  from  Gardiner  this  a.  m.  Crossed  river,  thence  up  Blacktail  Creek  to 
road,  and  thence  to  post.  Saw  about  200  elk,  2  antelope,  2  coyotes,  3  blacktail  deer. 
Weather,  cloudy ;  temperature,  cold.    Distance,  14  mites. 

May  4, — Went  part  way  to  Gardiner  and  back  to  post  on  bicycle.  Weather, 
cloudy ;  temperature,  cold. 

June  SI, — Left  post  with  Private  Price  for  Gallatin ;  went  up  Fawn  Creek  through 
Fawn  Pass;  about  3  feet  of  snow  In  pass;  camped  on  Gallatin  River  north  of  Crow- 
foot Ridge.  Saw  12  elk  near  head  of  Fawn  Creek ;  fresh  signs  of  beaver  on  Fawn 
Creek  opposite  pocket.    Distance,  about  21  miles ;  weather,  clear  and  warm. 

June  22, — Left  camp  on  Gallatin,  going  down  it  to  where  it  turns  north,  then  back 
northeast  to  head  of  Stellaria  Creek,  down  to  its  mouth,  and  then  down  Fan  Creek 
to  month  of  it,  camping  on  Gallatin  River.  Saw  1  cow  elk  on  Stellaria  Creek ;  no 
signs  of  beaver  on  any  of  the  streams.  Nobody  has  been  in  this  country  this  spring. 
Weather,  cloudy  and  warm.    Distance,  14  miles. 

June  2S. — Leaving  the  camp  on  Gallatin,  went  down  the  river  about  2  miles,  when 
we  struck  fresh  trail  of  three  horses  coming  up  and  going  back  again.  Followed 
trail  about  2  miles  down  Gallatin ;  there  it  turned  up  a  small  creek  coming  in  from 
the  west;  up  it  about  one-half  mile  found  a  man  in  camp,  Haskell  by  name,  who  had 
located  a  mining  claim.  He  is  camped  about  on  or  near  park  line  (west).  Had  no 
horses ;  said  his  partner,  Curtis,  who  lives  on  Gallatin  about  3  miles  outside  of  park, 
liad  gone  to  Bozeman  for  more  provisions.  Says  he  has  been  at  his  present  camp 
since  April  25.  Showed  us  where  the  cabin  was,  and  I  think  about  one-half  of  it  is 
in  the  park.    Saw  no  sign  of  him  doing  any  trapping  or  hunting;  he  had  no  gun,  but 

Slenty  of  picks  and  shovels.  He  is  prospecting  for  George  ^derson,  of  Bozeman. 
^n  the  15th  he  saw  2  men  with  2  pack  horses  and  1  pack  mnle  going  up  the  Gallatin 
River.  Says  his  partner,  Curtis,  told  him  it  was  ''Scotty  "  and  another  man  from 
Horr.  I  followed  the  trail  he  showed  me  up  the  Gallatin  to  near  the  mouth  of  Fan 
Creek ;  there  it  turned  east.  Will  continue  on  trail  up  Fan  Creek  to-morrow.  Saw 
1  fish  otter  in  Gallatin  River  near  mouth  of  Baconrind  Creek;  while  watching  him 
he  caught  2  fish.    Distance,  17  miles.    Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy. 

June  S4.—Ijeft  camp  on  Gallatin,  going  up  Fan  Creek.  Saw  no  si^ns  of  trail  until 
I  got  up  about  3  miles,  then  saw  some  trail  had  been  made  on  Gallatin.  It  made  for 
the  pass  between  Fan  Creek  and  Sportsmans  Lake;  followed  it  down  Mulharen 
CreeK  to  park  line.  Saw  signs  of  fishing  in  lake.  Saw  no  ^ame  to  day.  Camped 
about  ^n  north  line  of  park.    Weather,  clondy  and  rainy.    Distance,  15  miles. 

June  SO.—heftpoBt  with  Privates  Wigman  and  Canivan.  Went  to  Yancey's.  Saw . 
no  game.    Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy.    Distance^  20  miles. 
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July  1, — ^Left;  Yancey's,  going  across  bridge  of  Yellowstone.  Camped  on  river. 
Saw  9  antelope.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  8  miles. 

July  2. — Left  camp  on  Yellowstone  River,  going  np  point  of  Specimen  Ridge  and 
along  it  to  head  of  Deep  Creek.  Camped  on  head  of  Deep  Creek.  Saw  29  antelope 
and  1  elk.    Weather,  clear.    Distance.  18  miles. 

July  S, — The  3  pack  mules  took  back  trail  to  Yancey's,  Wif^man  and  myself  fol- 
lowing them,  and  got  them  at  Yancey's.  Stayed  there  over  night,  Canivan  staying 
in  camp.  Saw  abont  50  antelope  on  Specimen  Ridge.  Weather,  clear.  Distance,  26 
miles. 

July  ^.— Wigman  and  myself  retnmed  to  camp  on  head  of  Deep*  Creek.  Saw 
abont  the  same  antelope  as  on  3d.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  26  miles. 

July  S, — Broke  camp  on  Deep  Creek,  going  over  Mirror  Platean,  crossing  head  of 
Opal  Creek,  then  to  Timothy,  then  over  to  head  of  Pelican  Creek.  Camped  there. 
Saw  no  sign  of  buffalo.  Saw  abont  5  cow  elk  with  calf  and  7  bulls.  Distance,  17 
miles.    Weather,  clear. 

July  6, — Left  the  camp  on  head  of  Pelican  Creek,  went  west  to  a  small  creek  that 
flows  into  Broad  Creek,  down  it  to  near  its  mouth,  thence  down  Broad  Creek  abont 
2  miles,  thence  northeast  to  fiot  springs  on  Shallow  Creek,  up  Shallow  Creek  to 
Wapiti  Lake,  thence  east  to  camp.  Saw  signs  of  8  buffalo  (fV'esh),  2  on  the  small 
creek  that  flows  into  Broad  Creek  and  one  at  Wapiti  Lake.  Saw  15  elk,  all  cows. 
Weather,  clear.  ■  Distance,  16  miles. 

July  7. — Left  camp  on  head  of  Pelican  Creek,  went  down  it  about  5  miles  and 
made  camp.  In  the  afternoon  went  over  to  Fern  Lake,  around  it  to  head  of  Sour 
Creek^  down  it,  then  followed  fresh  buffalo  trail  over  ridge  to  Broad  Creek,  up  it  to 
Fern  Lake  and  on  to  Tern  Lake,  from  there  to  camp.  Saw  one  buffalo ;  j  umped  5  buf- 
falo near  ford  of  Broad  Creek,  following  them  to  Fern  Lake,  where  we  saw  the  one,  an 
old  bull,  on  one  of  the  bends  of  Sour  Creek.  Around  Ponuntpa  Springs  there  were 
ftesh  signs  of  the  band  I  saw  there  last  winter.  I  think  there  are  30  buffalo  in  this 
country  we  came  through.  Saw  about  100  elk.  Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy.  Distance^ 
20  miles. 

July  8. — Moved  camp  to  Growler,  on  Plateau  Creek.  Leaidng  camp,  went  up  East 
Fork  of  Pelican.  Saw  where  5  or  6  buffalo  wintered  near  forks  of  Pelican  Creek, 
but  no  fresh  signs.    Saw  about  150  elk.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  14  miles. 

July  9, — Broke  camp  and  continued  down  Pelican  Creek  to  the  Yellowstone  Lake; 
camped  on  lake  shore  about  1  mile  ft'om  I^ake  Station.  Saw  about  100  elk  on  PeU- 
can,  mostly  cows  with  calves,  and  16  sand-hill  cranes.  Weather,  clear.  Distance,  16 
miles. 

July  10. — Left  camp,  going  down  the  Yellowstone  River  to  Canyon ;  camping  Uiere. 
Saw  a  black  bear  on  north  side  of  river.    Weather,  dear.    Distance,  18  miles. 

July  11, — Went  to  Norris.    Weather,  clear.    Distance,  11  miles. 

July  IB, — ^Went  to  post.    Weather,  cloudy  and  rainy.    Distance,  20  miles. 

[Fountain  Station,  1897.] 

November  It, — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  crossed  the  Firehole  at  footbridge 
west  of  the  station,  followed  up  Sentinel  Creek  to  its  source,  and  retnmed  to  station 
over  same  rente.  Saw  tracks  of  deer  and  elk.  Great  many  beaver  in  Sentinel  Creek. 
Distance,  14  miles.    Object,  scouting. 

November  IS, — Burdett  lert  station  at  8.30  a.  m.  Followed  the  road  to  the  Foun- 
tain Gevser,  from  there  to  Black  Warrior,  Great  Fountain  and  Excelsior,  from  there 
traveled  east  following  a  small  stream  which  flows  from  a  basin  about  3  miles  from 
Excelsior  Basin.    Game,  tracks  of  deer  and  elk. 

November  15. — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  crossed  the  Firehole  River  at  waggon 
bridge  which  is  southwest  from  the  station,  followed  np  Fairy  Creek  to  the  falls,  and 
retnrned  to  station.  Object,  to  ascertain  if  any  buffalo  had  crossed  going  to  Hay  den 
Valley.    Distance,  9  miles. 

November  16, — Holman  left  station  at  8.80  a.  m.,  traveling  north.  Struck  1  mile 
west  of  Gibbon  Falls.  Followed  wagon  road  to  Norris  and  returned  to  station.  Saw 
tracks  of  1  mountain  lion  and  3  deer.    Object,  mail  matter.    Distance,  35  miles. 

November  i^.— Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  trail  to  Summit  Lake 
cabin,  traveled  along  the  west  side  of  Bear  Park,  and  returned  to  station.  Distance^ 
80  miles. 

November  19. — Holman  and  Burdett  left  station,  8  a.  m.,  and  followed  trail  to  Bear 
Park;  they  retnmed  to  station,  blazing  the  trail  on  return  trip.  Distance,  24  miles. 
OlHect,  to  blaze  the  trail. 

November  ;^;7.-— Halmon  and  Stitham  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  following  the  road  to 
Firehole  Falls:  there  one  man  dismounted  and  followed  down  the  river  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Gibbon,  the  other  man  followed  the  road,  leading  one  horse.  Saw  no 
sign  of  beaver  below  the  falls;  some  beaver  signs  between  the  falls  and  the  troop 
camping  grounds, 
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November  S4. — Bardett  left  station  9  a.  m. ;  followed  Nez  Perce  Creek  up  to  the 
month  of  Magpie;  retnrued  to  the  station  over  the  same  route.    Distance,  14  miles. 

November  27. — Holman  left  station  at 9  a.  m.,  mounted;  traveled  north  aud  struck 
Gibhon  River  below  the  falls,  following  down  the  river  on  the  north  side  to  the 
jnnction  and  then  followed  the  road  to  the  station.  Saw  some  bear,  signs  1  mile 
from  the  junction.    Distance,  22  miles. 

November  29, — Stitham  left  station  9  a.  m.,  mounted^  following  the  old  road  to 
Mary's  Lake  and  returning  to  station  by  the  same  route.    Distance,  20  miles. 

November  SO, — Burdett  left  station  9  a.  m. ;  followed  wagon  road  to  Norris  Station. 
Object,  mail.    Distance,  38  miles. 

December  S. — Holman  and  Stitham  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  on  skis.  Followed  the 
trail  to  Summit  Lake  cabin;  arrived  there  at  7  p.  m.  The  following  morning,  after 
putting  in  wood  enough  to  last  one  night,  we  left  the  cabin  and  traveled  around 
i><»ar  Park;  keeping  on  the  west  side.  From  there  we  traveled  northwest  to  Lower 
Bear  Park ;  after  scouting  through  it  we  returned  to  station.  Saw  no  sign  of  buffalo ; 
15  elk  near  Twin  Buttes,  3  deer  near  Fairy  Falls.  Distance  traveled,  40  miles. 
Weather,  clear. 

December  6. — Mathieson  and  Stitham  left  station  at  1  p.  m.  and  followed  road  to 
Riverside.  Stayed  there  over  night  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  several  beaver  in 
Madison  River;  175  elk  in  Madison  Canyon.    Distance,  34  miles.    Weather,  stormy. 

December  10, — ^Holman  and  Mathieson  left  station  on  skis  at  8  a.  m.  Followed  up 
Nez  Perce  Creek  to  Magpie  Creek  and  returned  to  station.  Object,  scouting.  Dis- 
tance, 14  miles.    Weather,  cloudy. 

December  ii.— Holman  and  Stitham  left  station,  8  a.  m.,  on  skis.  Crossed  the  Fire- 
hole  River  on  the  footbridge  west  of  the  station ;  followed  up  Sentinel  Creek  to  the 
head  of  the  Queens  Laundry  and  returned  to  station.  Distance,  8  miles.  Weather, 
snowing.    Saw  tracks  of  elk. 

December  12, — Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m. ,  mounted.  Followed  the  road  to  Excel- 
sior Geyser.  From  there  traveled  southeast  to  a  point  5  miles  from  Excelsior  and 
returned  to  station.    No  sign  of  ^ame.    Distance,  20  miles.    Weathor,  clear. 

December  IS, — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m.  Traveled  southeast  to  Juniper  Creek 
and  returned  to  station.    No  sign  of  game.    Distance,  14  miles.    Weather,  cloudy. 

December  14, — Burdett  and  Mathieson  left  station  at  1  p.  m.  Traveled  southwest 
to  Fairy  Falls  and  returned  to  station.  Transportation,  skis.  Distance,  8  miles. 
Weather,  clear. 

December  17, — Mathieson  and  Stitham  lefk  station  8  a.  m.,  followed  old  road  half- 
way to  Riverside  and  returned  to  station.  No  game.  Distance,  17  miles.  Weather, 
olondy.  * 

December  18, — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  mounted.  Traveled  east  to  Canyon 
Creek  and  returned  to  station.    Distance,  18  miles.    No  game.    Weather,  cloudy. 

December  21. — Mathieson  and  Stitham  left  station,  9  a.  m.,  on  skis,  followed  Nez 
Perce  Creek  to  foot  of  Mary's  Mountain,  and  returned  to  station.  Distance,  20 
miles.    No  game.    Weather,  cloudy. 

December  22. — Holman  and  Stitham  left  station,  9  a.  m.,  crossed  the  Firehole  River 
at  the  footbridge,  followed  up  Sentinel  Creek  to  its  source,  and  returned  to  station. 
No  game.    Distance,  15  miles.    Weather,  clear. 

December  24. — Burdett  and  Mathieson  left  station,  1  a.  m.  Traveled  southeast  and 
stmok  a  deep  canyon  about  5  miles  from  the  station,  followed  the  canyon  to  the 
Black  Warrior,  and  followed  the  wagon  road  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  15  elk. 
Distance,  15  miles.    Weather,  clear. 

December  ;^.— Mathieson  and  Stitham  left  station,  7  a.  m. ;  followed  the  blazed 
trail  to  Summit  Lake  cabin,  stopped  there  one  night,  and  returned  to  station.  No 
game.    Distance.  30  miles.    Stormy  scouting. 

December  29. — Uolman,  Mathieson,  aijd  Stitham  worked  at  the  ice  house. 

December  ^^.— Burdett  and  Stitham  left  station,  12  m. ;  followed  the  Firehole  to 
the  falls,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  some  bear  tracks  across  the  road.  Diutanoe, 
10  miles.    Weather,  clear. 

"   [1898.1 

Holman  and  4  men  worked  at  ioe  house  itom  January  8  to  January  6,  putting  up 
about  20  tons  of  ice. 

January  5.— Holman,  Burdett,  P.,  and  Burdett,  C,  left  station,  8.15  a.  m.  Followed 
the  old  road  to  Riverside.  Stopped  there  one  night.  Holman  and  Burdett,  P., 
returned  to  station.  Object  of  trip  to  accompany  Burdett,  C,  to  his  station.  Dis- 
tance, 34  miles.    Weather,  snowing.     Saw  tracks  of  75  elk  in  Madison  Canyon. 

January  8. — Mathieson  and  Stitham  left  9  a.  m.,  following  down  the  Firehole  to  the 
falls,  and  returned  to  station.    Saw  25  geese  and  40  ducks.    Weather,  stormy. 

January  10. — Holman  and  3  men  worked  at  ice  house. 

January  i;9.— Burdett,  Mathieson,  and  Stitham  left  station  at  9  a.  m.,  crossed  the 
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Firebole  River  at  the  first  bridge,  followed  up  Sentinel  Creek  to  the  beaver  damB, 
and  retnrued  to  station.    Saw  12  ^eese,  25  ducks,  and  1  swan.    Distance,  10  miles. 

January  13. — Holman,  Biirdett,  and  Mathieson  left  station  8.30  a.  m;  followed 
Nez  Force  Creek  to  the  foot  of  Mary's  Mountain,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  1 
beaver,  3  elk,  and  19  ducks.  Tracks  of  50  elk.  Distance,  20  miles.  WeaUier^ 
snowy. 

January  7^.— Holman  and  Stitham  left  station  at  11  a.  m;  followed  the  road  to  Can- 
yon Creek,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  12  ducks.  Lieutenant  Lindsley  and  Scont 
Morrison  arrived  from  Riverside. 

Janffar/ i5.-^Mathie8on  left  the  station  at  8  a.  m.  and  followed  the  telegraph  line 
to  Canyon  Creek,  where  he  met  Private  Holt,  who  was  ordered  here  from  Norris,  and 
returned  to  station.    Distance,  18  miles.    Weather,  clear. 

Januaiy  16. — Lieutenant  Lindsley  and  detachment  left  for  Snake  River  via  Upper 
Basin  and  Thumb,  taking  2  men,  mounted,  from  here,  as  far  as  the  Upper  Basin,  with 
rations. 

Jan  nary  27.— Burdett  and  Mathieson  retnmed  from  Upper  Basin.  Saw  50  dncks  on 
Firehole  River.    Weather,  cloudy. 

January  IS. — Mathieson  and  Syberty  left  at  8  a.  m.  on  skis;  traveled  northeast, 
and  struck  Magpie  Creek  about  4  miles  from  its  mouth;  followed  this  stream  to  its 
junction  with  the  Nez  Perce,  thence  west  along  the  Nez  Perce  to  the  station.  Saw  3 
elk.    Weather,  clear;  distance,  18  miles. 

January  19. — Holman  and  Burdett  left  station  9  a.m.  on  skis;  followed  the  road 
to  Norris  Station,  remained  there  one  day,  and  retnmed  to  station  on  the  2lBt. 
Object,  maiL 

January  24. — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Mathieson  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  and  followed 
the  road  to  the  Upper  Basin :  stayed  there  one  night,  and  left  the  next  day  at  7  a.  m. ; 
scouted  through  the  BlacK  Sand  and  Biscuit  basins,  and  returned  to  station. 
Weather,  clear;  distance  traveled,  about  30  miles.. 

January  28. — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  1  p.  m. ;  crossed  the  Firehole 
River  at  the  footbridge  and  followed  Sentinel  Creek  to  the  Queen's  Laundry,  thence 
south  to  Twin  Buttes,  thence  east  to  the  river,  and  followed  the  river  to  the  station. 
Distance,  10  miles.    One  hundred  dncks  in  the  river.    Weather,  clear. 

January  SI. — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Mathieson  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  up 
Nez  Perce  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Juniper  Creek,  and  then  followed  np  Juniper  to  the 
hot  springs,  thence  east  to  Spruce  Creek  and  down  Spruce  to  its  junction  with  the 
Nez  Perce,  thenoe  west  along  the  Nez  Peroe  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  10  elk  and 
some  beaver  signs  in  Spruce  Creek;  also  saw  a  great  number  of  geese,  ducks  and 
fishes  in  and  ijong  the  streams.     Distance  traveled,  about  20  miles.     Weather,  fine. 

February  S. — Burdett  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to 
Canyon  Creek,  and  returned  to  station.    Object,  breaking  trail. 

February  5.— Bnrdett  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  on  skis;  followed  the  old 
road  to  the  foot  of  Mar/s  Mountain,  and  retnmed  to  station.  Object,  to  meet  Holt 
and  Stitham,  who  were  coming  in  from  Mud  Geyser.    Weather,  snowy. 

February  6.— Holman,  Burdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  9  a.  m.  mounted ;  fol- 
lowed the  road  to  Madison  Canyon,  and  retnmed.  Saw  tracks  of  100  elk.  Distance, 
16  miles.    Weather,  stormy. 

February  7. — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  road  to  Canyon 
Creek,  and  returned  to  station.    Object,  breaking  trail.    Cloudy. 

February  8. — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  up 
Nez  Perce  Creek  to  the  month  of  Magpie  Creek,  thenoe  north  along  Magpie  to  a 
point  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  returned  to  station  over  the  same  route.  Saw 
tracks  of  5  elk.    Distance,  20  miles.    Object,  scouting. 

February  P.— Holman,  Burdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  9  a.  m.,  following  tho 
old  road  to  Mary's  Lake.  After  scouting  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  two  hours, 
we  returned  to  the  station.    Saw  20  elk.    Distance,  24  miles.    Cloudy. 

February  /^.—Holman,  Burdett,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  on  skis;  fol- 
lowed up  Nez^Perce  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Spruoe  Creek,  thenoe  up  Spruce  Creek  to 
the  hot  springs,  and  returned  to  station.  Sajr  tracks  of  10  elk.  Distance,  24  mllea. 
Weather,  fine. 

February  14. — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Stitham  left  station  at  7  a.  m. ;  followed  the 
trail  to  Summit  Lake  cabin,  arriv  ed  there  at  5  p.  m.  Saw  1  swan  and  tracks  of  5 
elk  between  the  station  and  Twin  Buttes.    Distance,  15  miles.    Weather,  stormy. 

February  15, — Left  Summit  Lake  cabin  at  9  a.  m. ;  traveled  south  to  Summit  Lake, 
thence  west  to  hot  springs  and  then  back  to  the  lake,  thence  sonth  to  hot  springcL  1 
mile  south  of  the  lake,  and  then  followed  the  trail  back  to  the  cabin.  Saw  tracks 
of  1  mountain  lion.    Distance,  10  miles.    Weather,  stormy. 

February  16. — Left  the  cabin  at  9  a.  ra.,  went  northwest  to  Lower  Bear  Park,  from 
here  followed  the  trail  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  10  elk  near  Twin  Bnttes. 
Distance,  15  miles.     Weather,  snowy.    Object,  scouting. 

February ;?;?.— Holman,  Burdette,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  9  a.  m.  with  fiveday^ 
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rations;  followed  the  road  to  the  Upper  BaHin;  stayed  there  until  the  following 
morning;  left  there  at  8  o'clock:  followed  the  road  to  the  Lone  Star  Geyser;  there 
we  took  off  oar  ski's  and  waded  tne  Fireholo  River  and  followed  it  to  a  point  aboat  9 
miles  north  of  Madison  Lake.  Here  we  left  the  river  and  traveled  southeast  and 
struck  Shoshone  Creek  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin,  where  we  made 
camp.  Left  Shoshone  Creek  the  following  morning;  followed  down  the  creek  to 
the  lake,  and  followed  around  on  the  side  of  the  lake.  Made  camp  on  Heron  Creek ; 
left  Heron  Creek  the  next  morning  at  daylight  and  struck  the  main  road  near  the 
9-mile  post;  followed  it  to  the  Upper  Basin  station  and  stayed  there  for  the  night. 
Left  the  Upper  Basin  the  next  morning  and  followed  the  road  to  the  station.  Saw 
10  elk  near  Twin  Bnttes,  tracks  of' 2  elk  near  the  station.  Saw  no  sign  of  game  in 
Shoshone  Basin.  Distance  traveled,  about  67  miles.  Weather,  cloudy  and  snowing. 
March ;?.— Burdett,  Mathieson-,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  9  a.  m ;  followed  up 
the  Firehole  River  to  the  Biscuit  Basin  and  returned  to  station  via  Great  Fountain 
Geyser.    Saw  tracks  of  15  elk.    Weather,  clear. 

March  S. — Holman  left  station  mounted,  and  followed  up  Nez. Perce  Creek  to  the 
foot  of  Mary's  Mountain  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  25  elk  near  the 
mountain.    Saw  25  elk  2  miles  from  the  station. 

March  4, — Burdett,  Mathieson,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m.  and  followed  the 
road  to  the  junction  of  the  Firehole  and  Gibbon  rivers;  from  there,  followed  up 
the  Gibbon  to  a  point  about  5  miles  from  the  falls  and  returned  to  station  over  the 
same  route.  Saw  200  elk  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  saw  tracks  of  a  great 
many  elk.    Distance,  24  miles. 

March  10. — Holman,  Burdett,  and  Mathieson  left  station  at  8  a.  m;  followed  the 
road  to  Norris,  remained  there  one  day,  and  left  Norris  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th;  followed  the  wagon  road  to  the  post;  remained  at  the  post  two  days  to 
draw  clothing.  Holman  and  Burdett  left  the  post  on  the  momine  of  the  15th;  fol- 
lowed the  road  to  Crj  stal  Springs,  stopped  there  one  night ;  on  the  following  day 
followed  the  road  to  Norris;  left  Noms  next  morning  and  followed  the  road  to  the 
station.  Distance  traveled.  78  miles.  Object,  to  accompany  Mathieson  to  the  post 
on  account  of  expiration  or  his  term  of  service. 

March  19, — Holman  and  Syberty  left  station  on  skis;  followed  the  road  to  the 
Upper  Basin,  stopped  there  overnight,  and  returned  to  station  via  Biscuit  Basin. 
No  game.    Weather,  snowing. 

March  28, — Left  station  with  one  man,  crossed  the  river  on  the  foot  bridge,  followed 
up  Sentinel  Creek  to  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Laundry,  and  returned  to  station. 

March  26, — Holman  and  Syl»erty  left  station  at  7  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  the 
junction  of  the  Firehole  and.  Gibbon  rivers;  from  there  followed  up  on  the  north 
side  of  Gibbon  River  to  near  the  falls;  crossed  the  river  and  followed  the  road  to 
the  9^mile  post  from  the  hotel ;  left  the  road  there,  traveled  south  and  struck  the 
telegraph  line  and  followed  it  to  the  station.  Saw  15  elk  along  the  Gibbon  River. 
Saw  tracks  of  250  elk.    Distance  traveled,  22  miles.    Weather,  snowing. 

March  29, — Holman,  Stitham,  and  Syberty  left  at  6.30  a.m.:  followed  up  Nez 
Perce  Creek  to  the  foot  of  Mary's  Mountain ;  from  there  followed  up  a  small  stream 
that  flows  southward  along  the  mountain  1^  a  point  about  3  miles  from  its  mouth; 
thence  west  to  Magpie  Creek,  and  then  down  Magpie  to  the  road  and  followed  the 
road  to  the  station.  Saw  1  elk  and  tracks  of  15.  Some  fresh  beaver  signs  in  a  small 
stream  near  the  mountain.  Distance  traveled,  20  miles.  Weather,  fine.  Object, 
scouting. 

March  SO, — Holman,  Stitham,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m. :  traveled  south- 
east and  came  to  a  deep  canyon  about  4  miles  from  the  station ;  followed  down  the 
canyon  to  the  Black  Warrior;  from  there  traveled  around  the  Great  Fountain  and 
near  to  the  £xcelsior,  and  followed  the  road  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  3  elk 
near  the  station.  Saw  a  stray  horse  at  the  Black  Warrior.  Distance,  12  miles. 
Weather,  snowy. 

Jjprii  2. — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station  6  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  Norris 
station ;  there  one  night  and  returned  to  station.     Object,  mail. 

April  5. — Holman,  Stitham,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  6.15  a.m;  followed  up 
Nez  Perce  Creek  to  Spruce  Creek,  thence  up  Spruce  to  the  hot  springs,  thence  north 
along  the  mountain  to  the  old  road,  thence  west  to  the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  26 
elk :  saw  2  coyotes  and  1  red  fox.    Distance,  21  miles.    Weather,  fine. 

Aprils. — Holman,  Stitham,  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m.  on  skis;  traveled 
southwest  to  Twin  Buttes,  thence  northwest  to  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Laundry, 
thence  east  to  the  station.  Saw  7  elk  near  Twin  Buttes ;  6  coyotes ;  tracks  of  10  elk. 
Distance,  10  miles.    Weather,  fine. 

April  i^.— Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station  at  4.30  a.  m. ;   followed  up  the  road 

and  struck  bufi'alo  trail  4  miles  north  of  Upper  Basin;  followed  trail  up  for  4  or  6 

miles ;  lost  the  trail  there,  and  then  traveled  south  to  the  Upper  Basin ;  stopped  there 

for  the  night  and  returned  to  station  the  next  day.    Distance  traveled,  30  miles. 

April  14, — Holman  and  Syberty  left  station  at  6  a.  m.,  on  skis;  followed  the  road 
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to  Mad'iKon  Canyon;  from  there  followed  np  the  Gibbon  River  for  about  5  mileB, 
then  returned  to  station.  Saw  40  elk  and  tracks  of  200,  2  minks  and  3  muskrats  in 
the  Firehole,  2  coyotes,  and  1  red  fox.  Distance  traveled,  24  miles.  Weather,  fine. 
From  all  Indications  the  elk  are  leaving  Madison  Canyon  and  coming  into  the  Lower 
Ba«in. 

April  15. — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station  on  skis  at  5.30  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road 
to  Canyon  Creek  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  1  bear.  Weather,  fine. 
Distance,  18  miles.    Object,  mail. 

April  16. — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  mounted;  followed  Nez  Perce  Creek  to 
the  mountain  and  then  traveled  south  along  Mary's  Mountain ;  struck  Spruce  Creek 
about  5  mUes  from  its  mouth  and. folio  wed  it  to  the  Nez  Perce,  then  followed  it  to 
the  station.  Saw  tracks  of  75  elk.  Saw  1  red  fox  and  2  coyotes.  Weather,  fine. 
Distance  traveled,  22  miles.  Object,  scouting.  A  great  many  fresh  beaver  signa 
along  the  Nez  Perce. 

April  17. — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station,  mounted,  at  1  p.  m. ;  followed  the  road 
to  Madison  Canyon ;  there  they  met  Sergeant  Bernstein  and  2  men  from  Riverside. 
They  stopped  there  one  hour  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  20  elk.  Dis- 
tance traveled,  16  miles.  Weather,  snowing.  Object,  to  take  some  packages  for 
Sergeant  Bernstein  which  had  been  left  here. 

April  i^.— Holman  and  Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  first 
bridge  south  of  the  Excelsior;  there  we  left  the  road  and  patrolled  through  the  Bis- 
cuit Basin.  Arrived  at  the  Upper  Basin  at  12  m. ;  stopped  there  one  hour  for  lunch, 
and  then  followed  the  road  down  to  the  5-mile  post:. left  the  road  and  followed  up 
a  small  stream  which  flows  from  a  hot  basin.  Patrolled  all  through  the  basin  and 
returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  15  elk.  Saw  2  coyotes.  Distance  traveled, 
about  35  miles.    Weather,  fine. 

April  19. — Stitham  and  Omes  left  station  at  12  m.  and  followed  the  road  to  River- 
side. Stitham  stopped  there  one  night  and  returned  to  station.  Object  of  trip,  to 
take  Omes  to  Riverside.  He  came  out  here  on  skis  and  was  ordered  to  go  to  River- 
side; as  the  snow  is  nearly  all  gone,  he  couldn't  go  on  skis,  and  I  sent  him  down 
mounted. 

April  21. — Stitham  and  Syberty  left  station,  mounted,  at  10  a.  m. ;  followed  the 
road  to  Norris,  and  arrived  there  at  3  p.  m.  Returned  to  station  the  following  morn- 
ing. Saw  tracks  of  23  elk.  Saw  1  bear  and  3  cubs.  Distance  traveled,  88  miles. 
Weather,  snowing.    Object,  mail. 

April  2S» — Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m. ;  followed  Sentinel  Creek  to  the  beaver 
dams  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  abont  30  elk.  Distance  traveled,  8 
miles.    Weather,  clear.    Object,  to  look  after  the  beaver. 

April 24. — Holman  left  station  at  8  a.  m.,  mounted;  followed  the  road  to  Riverside 
Station ;  there  three  hours  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  2  coyotes,  3  muskrats,  I 
mink,  1  badger,  2  grouse,  tracks  of  8  elk,  and  some  fresh  beaver  signs  along  the  Fire- 
hole.  Met  Scout  Whittaker  on  the  road  to  Riverside  with  pack  train.  Object,  a 
trip  to  take  some  mail  to  Riverside  and  to  get  some  fresh  meat.  Distance,  34  mUes. 
Weather,  fine. 

April  25. — Holman  left  station,  dismounted,  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  up  Nez  Peroe 
Creek  to  Magpie;  waded  all  through  the  beaver  dams  and  returned  to  station.  Saw 
1  coyote,  tracks  of  30  elk,  3  sand-hul  cranes.    Distance,  10  miles.    Weather,  fine. 

April  26, — Holman  left  station  at  7  a.  m.,  dismounted ;  traveled  southwest  to  Twin 
Buttes  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  39  elk,  2  coyotes.  4  sand-hill  cranes,  and  1 
mink.  Distance  traveled,  10  miles.  Weather,  clear  and  nigh  winds.  Object  of  the 
trip,  to  try  the  skis  between  Twin  Buttes  and  Summit  Lake  Cabin. 

April  27. — Burdett  and.  Stitham  left  station  at  10  a.  m.  to  go  to  the  i>ost,  in  com- 
pliance with  verbal  orders  from  the  commanding  officer. 

April  28. — 8yberty  left  station  at  7  a.  m.,  mounted,  following  the  road  to  the  post; 
remainedthere  one  day  and  returned  to  Norris  on  the  30th.  Left  Norris  on  the  Ist 
of  May  and  came  back  to  station  by  the  road.  Distance  traveled,  78  miles.  Object, 
to  get  the  horses  shod. 

May  S. — llolmau  left  station,  mounted;  followed  the  old  road  half  way  to  River- 
side and  returned  to  station.  Saw  1  mink,  1  coyote,  and  tracks  of  15  elk.  Dis- 
tance traveled,  16  miles.    Weather,  cloudy.    Object,  scouting. 

May  4. — Holman  left  stf^tion  at  9  a.  m. :  followed  the  road  to  the  Upper  Basin, 
mounted,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  81  elk  and  1  coyote,  and  4  sand-hill  cranes. 
Distance  traveled,  20  miles.    Weather,  cloudy.    Object,  scouting. 

May  5.— Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m.,  mounted;  followed  up  Nez  Peroe  Creek  to 
the  foot  of  Mary's  Mountaiu  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  1  coyote,  1  mink,  2  sand- 
hill cranes,  aud  tracks  of  75  elk.  Distance  traveled,  16  miles.  Weather,  snowing. 
Object,  scouting. 

May  6.— Holman  left  station  at  9  a.  m..  crossed  the  Firehole  River  on  footbridge 
west  of  the  station,  struck  Sentinel  Creek  n^ar  its  mouth,  followed  it  to  the  head  of 
the  Queen's  Laundry,  and  returned  to  station.    Saw  1  bear,  1  mink,  tracks  of  15  elk. 
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Distance,  8  miles.  Weather,  clear.  Object,  scoating.  TransportatioD,  dismouuted 
(on  foot). 

May  7. — Uolman  left  station  at  7.30  a.  m.,  dismoanted,  to  look  for  the  horses 
which  have  strayed  away.  Struck  their  trail  on  the  road  leading  to  Norris;  fol- 
lowed the  trail  up  to  Gibbon  Canyon;  there  I  met  the  lineman.  He  said  he  saw  2 
horses  in  Elk  Park ;  followed  the  road  to  Elk  Park,  looked  all  down  the  park,  bat 
did  not  find  them:  followed  the  road  to  Norris.  Moore  went  oat  mounted,  and 
found  them  near  tne  station.  I  remained  there  until  3  p.  m.'  and  returned  to  the 
station.  Distance  traveled,  about  45  miles.  Weather,  cloudy.  Saw  1  mink  in  the 
Gibbon,  tracks  of  1  bear,  and  about  7  elk. 

May  8, — Syberty  left  station,  mounted,  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  Norris  and 
returned  to  station  on  the  Slih.  Distance  traveled,  38  miles.  Weather,  clear. 
Object,  mail. 

May  10, — Holman  left  station  at  7  a.  m.,  followed  the  road  to  the  post,  remained 
there  two  days,  left  the  post  on  the  14th,  followed  the  road  to  Norris,  stayed  there 
one  night;  and  came  to  the  station  on  the  15th.    Distance  traveled,  78  miles. 

May  i^.— Holman  left  station  at  9.30  a.  m.,  mounted,  for  Kiverside  Station;  arrived 
there  at  1  p.  m.  Saw  15  elk,  7  badgers,  1  coyote,  2  ^ouse,  and  tracks  of  1  bear. 
Weather,  raining.  Left  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  followed  the  road  to  the  station ; 
saw  numerous  geese  and  1  pheasant.  Distance  traveled,  32  miles.  Syberty  left 
station  at  10  a.m., mounted;  followed  up  the  road  to  the  Biscuit  Basin,  patrolled 
through  the  basin  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  4  blacktail  deer,  2  bear,  1  silver  fox, 
and  numerous  geese.    Distance  traveled,  15  miles.    Weather,  snowing  and  blowing. 

May  f£?.— Syberty  patrolled  road  to  Madison  Canyon  and  return.  Saw  18  antelope 
near  Gibbon  Bridge;  tracks  of  11  elk.  Distance  traveled,  16  miles.-  Weather, 
cloudy  and  snowing.  Hoiman  left  station,  mounted,  at  10  a.  m. ;  followed  up  Nez 
Perce  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Magpie  Creek,  waded  all  through  the  beaver  dams, 
found  everything  O.  K.,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  1  coyote,  2  minks,  2  grouse, 
and  numerous  geese.    Distance  traveled,  :^0  miles. 

May  j^^.— Hoiman  left  station,  mounted,  at  10  a.  m. ;  crossed  the  Firehole  River  at 
ford,  followed  up  Sentinel  CreeK  to  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Laundry,  examined  the 
beaver  dams  closely,  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  75  elk,  1  coyote,  numerous  geese 
and  ducks.    Distance  traveled,  8  miles.    Weather,  rainy.    Object,  scouting. 

May  ^^.— Holman  and  Syberty  left  station  at  7.30  a.  m.,  mounted,  following  up  the 
road  to  the  Lone  Star  Geyser.  Then  we  dismounted  and  tied  our  horses  up  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  Firehole  River  to  a  point  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Lone  Star.  Looked 
closely  lor  beaver  signs,  but  found  no  fresh  ones.  Returned  to  station  at  5.30  p.  m. 
Saw  1  bear,  1  coyote,  tracks  of  30  or  40  elk.  Distance  traveled,  34  miles.  Weather, 
rainy.    Object,  scouting. 

May  185. — Holman  left  station,  mounted,  at  1  p.  m. ;  followed  up  Nez  Perce  Creek 
to  the  mouth  of  Magpie  and  returned  to  station.  Saw  tracks  of  19  elk  and  of  1 
bear.    Distance  traveled,  10  miles.    Weather,  cloudy.    Object,  scoutinflr. 

May  S6, — Syberty  left  station  at  8  a.  m. ;  followed  the  road  to  Riverside,  remained 
there  one  night  and  returned  to  the  station  the  following  day.  Saw  numerous  geese. 
Distance,  32  miles.    Weather,  cloudy. 

May  29. — Holman  left,  mouuted,  at  1  p.  m. ;  traveled  southeast  to  Twin  Buttes  and 
returned  to  station.    Saw  27  elk,  1  coyt>te,  2  grouse,  tracks  of  1  bear.  Weather,  cloudy. 
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CLERK  IN  CHARGE  OF  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Wmhingtoriy  December  1,  1898, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  transmission  to  Con- 
gress, in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  January  12, 
1895,  a  report  of  the  number  of  documents  received,  distributed,  and 
sold  by  this  Department  during  the  year  1897-98. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  G.  Ames, 
Cleric  in  Charge  of  Documents. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE.  GOVERNMENT  RECEIVED,  DISTRIBUTED,  AND 
SOLD  BY  THE  SEVERAL  OFFICES  AND  BUREAUS  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  1S97-98. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 
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Electrical  Industries  in  the  State  of  New  York 

Textile  Industries  ot  the  United  States 

Tmnsportatlon  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Vital  vStat  istics  of  New  York  and  Boooklyn 

Acriculture  by  Irrigation  in  the  Western  Part  of  the  United  States. 

Vitjil  Statistics  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia 

Social  Statistics  of  Cities 

Occupations  of  the  Population 

Final  volumes- 
Mineral  Industries 

Wealth.  Debt,  and  Taxation.  Part  1.  Public  Debt 

Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation,  Part  2,  Valuation  and  Taxation 

Population  and  Resources  of  Alaska 

Indians  Taxed  and  not  Taxed 

Statistics  of  Churches 

Population,  Part  1 

Population  Part  2 '. ." 

Insurance  Part  1.  Fire,  Marine,  and  Inland 

Insurance.  Part  2,  Life 

Transportation,  Part  1.  Land 

Transportation,  Part  2,  Water 

Manufactures,  Part  t,  States,  etc 

Manufactures.  Part  2,  Cities 

Manufactures,  Part  3,  Selected  Industries 

Vital  Statistics,  Part  1,  Analysis  and  Rate  Tables 

Vitol  Statistics.  Part  2,  Cities  of  100.000  and  Upward 

Vital  Statistics,  Part  3,  Statistics  of  Deaths 

Vital  Statistics,  Part  4,  Statistics  of  Deaths 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  Part  1 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence.  Part  2 

Insane.  Feeble- Minded,  Deaf  aud  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Fisheries 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries 

Real  Estate  Mortgages 

Farms  and  Homes :  Proprietorship  and  Indebtedness 

Miscellaneous  publications  from  libraries,  etc 

Miscellaneous  publications  to  Superintendent  of  Doonments 
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The  whole  number  of  census  reports  received  to  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year  is  644,254.  Since  that  date  a  portion  of  the  edition  of  the 
Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  ordered  by  Congress,  has  been 
delivered  by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  This  is  the  last  of  the 
publications  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  the  entire  edition  of  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  received  by  the  close  of  the  present  calendar  year.  The 
first  volume  published,  viz,  the  Eeport  on  Mineral  Industries,  was 
received  from  the  Printing  Office  during  October,  1892. 
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Indian  Education 
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What  is  Education 
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No.  9 1 

No.  10 : 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.U 

No.  15 

No.  16 

Separates : 

Iron  Ores,  1896 

Gold  and  Silver,  1896 

Witwatersrand  Banket 

Copper.  1896 

Lead  and  Zinc,  1896 

Aluminum,  1896 

Suicksilver,  1896 
Manganese,  1896 

Nickel  and  Cobalt,  1896 

Antimony,  1896 • 

Platinum,  1896 

Coal,  1896 

Coke,  1896 

Petroleum,  1896 

Natural  Gas.  1896 

Asphaltnm,  1896 

Stone,  1896 

Soapstone,  1896 

Statistics  of  Clay- Working  Industries,  1896 

Cement,  1896 

Precious  Stones,  1896 

Abrasive  Materials.  1896 

Phosphate  Rock,  1896 

Sulphur  and  Pyrites,  1896 

Gypsum,  1896 

Salt,  1896 

Fluorspar,  Cryolite,  and  Mica,  1896 , 

Asbestus  and  Graphite,  1896 

Mineral  Paint  and  Barytes,  1896 

Fullers  Earth,  1896 

Lithographic  Stone,  1896 

Feldspar  and  Quartz,  1896 , 

Mineral  Waters.  1896 

Reconnoissance  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Southern  Alaska 

Geology  of  Yukon  Gold  District 

Progress  of  Stream  Measurement 

Wen  Waters  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 

New  Developments  in  Well  Boring  and  Irrigation  in  Eastern  South  Dakota  . 

Reservoirs  for  Irrigation 

Geologic  Atlas  Fofioe 

Map  of  Alaska 

Topographic  Maps 

PuolioationB  received  prior  to  July  1,  1897 : 

Documents 

Geologic  Atlas  Folios 

Topographic  Maps : ^ 


I  Distrib- 
I     uted. 


3,700 
3,700 
4,000 
3,850 
1,000 
300 
1,306 
3,000 
3,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,500 

1,000 
400 
100 
200 
100 
100 
400 
100 
100 
100 

3,000 
500 
500 

1,600 
100 

6,050 
100 

3,250 
200 
700 
300 
300 
100 
700 
300 
100  ! 
100  I 
250  i 
100  ! 
100  I 
150 
600  ' 

1.500  ; 

1,500  , 

300 

300 

300 

300  I 

87.276  I 

42,000  I 

392,563  , 


102 

898 

1,830 

1,623 

617 

130 

1,306 

2,554 

2,435 

978 
1,000 
931 
928 
856 
912 
066 
859 


834 
833 

1,500 
817 
303 
100 
180 
81 
81 
365 
100 
91 
87 

3,000 
478 
460 

1,532 
100 

5,822 
.79 

2,958 
200 
644 
256 
272 
100 
555 
283 


250 

96 

66 

137 

457 

1,229 

1,306 

109 

268 

223 

281 

18,961 

39.748 

65,909 


2,064 
86,041 
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SUPREME  COURT  REPORTS. 

Three  hundred  and  Beventy-six  copies  each  of  volumes  167  to  169  of 
United  States  Reports  were  delivered  to  the  Department  by  the 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  681  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  of  act  of  February  12,  1895, 
Which  have  been  distributed  to  judicial  and  other  officers  of  the 
Government  entitled  to  receive  them. 

Attention  is  once  more  called  to  th^  importance  of  additional  pro- 
vision for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  these  volumes.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  which  is  supposed  to  embody  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  number  of 
United  States  judges  has  been  increased,  as  has  been  also  the  number 
of  places  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  at  which  United  States 
courts  are  holden,  so  that  the  number  of  copies  of  Reports  now  pro- 
vided is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  executive  -and 
judicial  officers  of  the  Government,  to  whom  these  volumes  are  neces- 
sary in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  satisfactorily  covering  this 
matter  was  reported,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  ^nate 
and  now  awaits  final  action  by  that  body.  It  is  understood,  also,  that 
a  similar  bill  was  reported  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  House,  but  at  too  late  a  date  to  receive  consideration 
by  the  whole  committee.  This  bill  should,  in  my  judgment,  receive 
favorable  action  on  the  part  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  after  its  convening  in  December. 

COMPILED  STATUTES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

By  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1895, 
6,000  copies  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
delivered  to  this  Department  for  distribution  to  certain  officers  of  the 
Government,  and  for  sale  at  $3.76  per  copy.  The  distribution  directed 
was  at  once  made. and  170  copies  sold  at  the  price  named.  Subse- 
quently, upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Department  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  p>rovision8  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress,  a 
ftirther  distribution  was  made  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  deposi- 
tories of  public  doculnents,  and  the  price  reduced  to  $2.50  per  copy. 
Since  such  reduction  only  nine  copies  have  been  sold.  There  has  been 
recently  no  demand  whatever  for  the  volume,  of  which  3,531  copies 
remain. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for 
its  further  gratuitous  distribution  to  such  Senators  and  Eepresentatives 
of  the  Fifty-tifth  ^nd  Fifty- sixth  Congresses  as  have  not  already  been 
supplied  with  the  work,  and  to  such  other  officers  of  the  Government 
as  require  it  for  their  ofdcial  use,  and  also  to  two  additional  libraries, 
not  depositories  of  public  documents,  to  be  named  by  each  Senator, 
Eepresentative,  and  Delegate  in  the  present  Congress.  This  work 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  unwise  expenditure  of  public  money  in 
printing  documents  vastly  in  excess,  as  to  number,  of  the  i>opular 
demand. 
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SALE  OF  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  price  of  the  several 
documents  sold  under  the  provisions  of  a  joint  resolution  approved 
March  3, 1887,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  at  cost 
any  publications  of  the  Government  available  for  this  purpose: 


Publication. 


Official  Register  of  the  United  States : 

1889,  Volume  1 

1895,  Volume  2 

1897,  Volume  1 

1897,  Volume  2 

Land  Decisions : 

Volume  1 - 

Volume  4 , 

Volume  5 ; 

Volume  6 

Volume  7 

Volumes 

Volume  9 

Volume  10 

Volume  11 

Volume  12 

Volume  13 

Volume  14 

Volume  15 

Volume  16 

Volume  17 

Volume  18 : 

Volume  19 

Volume  20 , 

Volume  21 

Volume  22 

Volume  23 

Volume  24 

Volume  25 

Volume  24,  in  signatures,  unbound 

Volume  35,  iu  signatures,  unbonna 

Volume  26,  in  signatures,  unbound 

Volume  27,  in  signatures,  unbound 

Digest  of  Volumes  1  to  22 

Pension  Decisions : 

Volume  1 

Volume  2 

Volumes 

Volume  4 

Volumes 

Volumes 

Volume  7 

Volumes 

Volume  S,  in  signatures,  unbound 

Volume  9,  in  signatures,  unbound 

Digest  of  Decisions 

Digest  of  Pension  Laws,  Rulings,  etc 

Reports  of  the  Tenth  Census : 
•  Final  volumes- 
Forest  Trees  of  North  America 

Petroleum,  Coke,  and  Building  Stones  — 
Mining  Industries  of  the  United  States. . 
Water  Power  of  the  TTnited  States,  Part  1 
Water  Power  of  the  United  States,  Part  2 

Monogranhs — 

Petroleum  «nd  its  Products 

Reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census : 

Abstract,  first  edition 

Compendium,  Part  1 ^ , 

Compendium,  Part  2 

Compendium,  Part  3 

Final  volumes- 
Mineral  Industries 

Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation- 
Part  I 

Part  2 

Alaska 

Population,  Part2 

Manufacturing  Industries,  Part  2 

Transportation,  Part  2,  Water 

Vital  Statistics,  Parti 

Real  Estate  Mortgages 


Copiep. 

Price  per 
copy. 

Total. 

1 

^1.35 

$1.36 

1 

2.25 

2.25 

6 

2.00 

12.00 

2 

2.20 

4.40 

21 

L05 

22.05 

7 

1.15 

8.05 

19 

1.05 

19.95 

21 

1.45 

80.45 

20 

1.10 

22.00 

20 

1.16 

23.20 

21 

1.16 

24.15 

24 

L15 

27.60 

23 

1.10 

25.30 

27 

1.15 

31. 06 

27 

1.15 

31.05 

33 

1.15 

37.95 

34 

1.05 

35.70 

32 

1.05 

83.60 

36 

1.05 

87.80 

38 

1.05 

89.90 

41 

1.05 

43.05 

43 

1.05 

45.15 

58 

1.05 

60.90 

74 

1.15 

85.10 

96 

1.05 

100.80 

157 

1.06 

164.86 

110 

1.05 

116.50 

4 

1.00 

4.00 

64 

1.00 

64.00 

63 

1.00 

63.00 

1 

1.00 

1.00 

113 

1.25 

141.25 

3 

1.10 

3.30 

3 

1.00 

3.00 

4 

1.00 

4.00 

4 

1.10 

4.40 

7 

.85 

6.96 

9 

.95 

4.75 

8 

1.10 

8.80 

28 

1.05 

29.40 

3 

1.00 

3.00 

46 

1.00 

46.00 

125 

1.15 

143. 75 

3 

.25 

.76 

2.00 

8.00 

1.75 

6.25 

2.00 

4.00 

L25 

1.25 

1 

1.00 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.25 

.25 

1.15 

3.45 

1.10 

3.30 

1.05 

4.20 

1.50 

8.00 

1.20 

L20 

.80 

.80 

1.15 

1.15 

1.10 

I.IO 

.95 

.95 

.70 

.70 

3 

1.40 

4.20 

1 

1.15 

L15 
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Sale  of  Public  Documents — ContinaecL 


Publication. 


ICisrellaneona: 

The  Growth  of  iDdaatrial  Art 

ComprehensiTe  Index  of  Govemmoit  Pnblicatioiis 

Revised  I ndiui  Treaties 

Compiled  Statates  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia 

Difiest  of  Decisions  relative  to  Arid  Regions 

Geology  of  Yukon  Gold  District 

ReconnoissancA  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Southern  Alaska. 

Land  La ws  of  the  U  nited  States,  foor  volumes 

Mineral  Resources,  1896— 

Volume  1 

Volume  2 

Fresh-Water  Rhizopods 

North  American  Pinnipeds 

Map  of  United  States 

Maps  of  SUtesand  Territories 


C0Pi«-  ''^'^y^'    Total 


$2.00  I 

.75 

2.75  I 

2.50  j 

.25  ' 

.70 

.50  I 

2.50 

LOO  I 

1.10 

3.86 

.60  I 
LOO 

.17  I 


$56^  00 
.75 
27.50 
7.50 
.25 
2.8D 
2.M 
2.50 

LO0 

Lie 

.60 

727.00 

90. 2B 


The  sam  of  $4,196.84  was  received  by  the  Geological  Survey  from 
the  sale  of  its  reports.  The  sum  received  by  the  Patent  Office  from  the 
sale  of  its  publications  is  not  separately  shown  in  the  report  of  the. 
Gomniissioner  of  Patents  giving  the  receipts  of  that  office. 
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WASHINGTON  HOSPITAL  FOR  FOUNDLINGS. 

1715  FIFTEENTH  STREET  N.  W. 


DIRECTOBS. 


Z.  T.  Sowers.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hutchinson. 

W.  F.  Mattingly.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Smiths. 

M.  M.  Parker.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kendall. 

A.  T.  Britton.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stone. 

J.  B.  Larner.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lothrop. 

OFFICIALS. 

Z.  T.  Sowers,  President.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Smithe,  Secretary, 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Hutchinson,  Vice-President.      W.  F.  Mattingly,  Treasurer, 

MEDICAL  staff. 

Z.  T.  Sowers,  M.  D.,  Chief, 
D.  K.  Shute,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmologist.  R.  W.  Baker,  M.  D. 

C.  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Laryngologist.     S.  8.  Adams,  M.  D. 
M.  F.  Cuthbert,  M.  D.  J.  R.  Wellington,  M.  D. 

INT  98— MIS 65  1025 
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OF  THK 


WASHINGTON  HOSPITAL  FOR  FOUNDLINGS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  i,  1898. 
Sm :  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Washingtion  Hospital  for  Found- 
lings have  the  honor  to  transmit/  to  you  the  annual  report  of  that  insti- 
tution for  the  jSscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  in  accordance  with  your 
letter  inviting  attention  to  section  4  of  the  act  of  April  22, 1871. 


Number  remaining  in  hospital  June 

30,1897 46 

Number  received  during  the  year 44 

Total 90 

Adoptions  during  the  year 13 

Deaths 29 

42 
Children  transferred 4 


1897— July 10 

August 3 

September 3 

October 3 

December 4 

1898— January .■ 2 

February 2 

April 1 

June 1 


Number  remaining  June  30, 1898  44 
Daily  average  during  the  year 38 


Total 29 


Of  this  number  18  were  under  6  months  of  age,  seven  were  under  9 
months,  and  four  had  just  passed  the  twelfth  month. 

Physioian'a  report. 


Diagnosis. 


Athrepsia 

Birtli,  premature 

Colitis 

Colitis,  entero 

Congestion,  pulmonarr 

Coiy  unctivlils,  sy  philitio 

Kczenia 

Enteritis 

Enteritis,  gastro 

Famncnlosis 

GastriUs ;.. 

Grippe 

Heart,  congenital  malformation 
Indi-'estion 


1^' 

ill  i 
5  1 1    p 


2       1 


2 


1 

6     ... 

3   .... 

12       1 

...;    1 


Indigestion,  intestinal... 
Laryngismus,  stridolos  . 
Menin^tis,  tubercnlar .. 

Neuhntis,  acute 

Ophthalmia 

Osteomyelitis  (thigh) . . . . 

Pneumonia,  broncho 

Pneumonia,  croupous 

Scarlatina 

Stomatitis 

Sx'philis,  congenital 

Tuberculosis,  general  . . . 


Total. 


15     12 


1    .... 
5      2 


1    . 

1    . 

3      1       1 

I    2 

I    1 


70     20     20 


1 

o 
H 

27 
3 

1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 

119 
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1028         REPORT   OF   THE  fiECRETABY   OP  THE   INTERIOR. 
Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  from  June  SO,  1897,  to  June  SO,  1898,  mcliwtw. 

RBCTBIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1897 $757.66 

Cash:  Mr.  Michael  Briel  (endowment  fund) 3,776.92 

Dues  and  contributions 815.80 

Entertainment-s 135.50 

United  States  appropriation  ending  June  30,  1898 6,000.00 

Total 11,4«5.88 

DISBURSEMBNT8. 

By  maintenance : 

Salaries  and  wages,  j 3,0^.67 

Provisions,  groceries,  and  ice 1,675.42 

Nursery  food,  milk 952.38 

Fuel  and  gas 789.77 

Repairs  and  improvements 476.  S7 

Druggist's  supplies 172.91 

Printing,  advertising,  aud  stationery 93.06 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings 9L59 

Insurance 40.00 

Rubber  goods  and  dry  goods 26.79 

Miscellaneous 50.00 

Total 7,449.48 

Cash  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1898 4.036.40 

Not  since  the  hospital  was  opened  in  1887  has  the  average  number 
of  children  been  as  large  as  during  the  past  year.  Necessarily  the 
expenses  have  been  proportionally  greater. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  beneficence  the  board  is  compelled 
to  ask  that  the  appropriation  of  $6,000  may  be  continued  for  1899- 
1900. 

Bespectfully  submitted  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Z.  T.  Sowers,  Preiident 

The  honorable  the  Sbcbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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REPORT 


OF 


TBE  MARITIME  CANAL  COMPANY  OF  NICARAGUA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington^  December  5,  1898, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 
submitted  to  the  Department  this  day,  in  accordance  with  section  6  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 1889,  entitled  *^An  act  to 
incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua.'' 
Very  respectfully, 

0.  N.  Bliss,  Secretary. 
The  President  op  the  United  States  Senate. 


The  Maritime  Canal  Company  op  Nicaragua, 

Keic  YorJc,  December  5,  1898. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,''  approved  February  20, 
1889,  which  provides  that  the  said  company  shall  make  a  report  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  in  accordance  with  instructions  prescribing  the  form  of  such  report 
and  the  particulars  to  be  given  therein,  the  said  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany of  Nicaragua  reiwrts  as  follows : 

First.  That  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  company  was  held  at 
No.  54  Broad  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  5th  day  of  May, 
1898,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  and  that  at  such  meet- 
ing Messrs.  Charles  P.  Daly,  Daniel  Ammen,  Horace  L.  Hotchkiss, 
Henry  E.  Howland,  and  Robert  Sturgis  were  duly  elected  directors  of 
said  company,  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  class  whose  term  of 
office  expired  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1898,  and  to  serve  for  the  period 
of  three  years,  as  provided  for  in  the  said  act  of  incorporation.     On 
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1030    REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

the  11th  day  of  July  Bear- Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  U.  8.  N.,  one  of  the 
directors,  died.  His  death  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the  class  of  1901,  which 
has  not  yet  been  filled. 

Second.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company  as  now  consti- 
tuted is  composed  of  the  following  stockholders: 

Class  of  1901. — Charles  P,  Daly,  Horace  L.  Hotchkiss,  Henry  E.  How- 
land,  and  Eobert  Sturgis. 

Class  of  1900. — Frederick  F.  Thompson,  Aniceto  G.  Menocal,  Samuel 
E.  Kilner,  Alexander  T.  Mason,  and  George  West. 

Class  of  1899. — Joseph  Bryan,  James  Boosevelt,  Hiram  Hitchcock, 
and  Thomas  B.  Atkips. 

The  above-named  directors  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

Third.  That  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  after 
the  said  annual  election  the  foUowing  officers  were  duly  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensaing  year,  to  wit:  President,  Hiram  Hitchcock;  vice- 
president,  Charles  P.  Daly;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Thomas  B.  Atkins. 
All  of  the  officers  so  elected  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States.  That  at  said  meeting  the  following  directors  were  elected 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  as  provided  for  in  the  by-laws  of 
said  company,  to  wit:  James  Roosevelt,  chairman;  Hiram  Hitchcock, 
Henry  E.  Uowland,  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  and  Alex.  T.  Mason. 

Fourth.  That  since  the  organization  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
of  Nicaragua  10,145  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  have 
been  subscribed  for  at  par,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of 
$1,014,500,  of  which  amount  $1,007,840  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury 
in  cash ;  that  there  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  from  other  sources 
♦142,581.81),  making  the  total  amount  of  cash  received  $1,150,421.89. 

Fiith.  That  since  the  organization  of  the  company  it  has  paid  for 
property,  work  and  labor  done,  and  materials  furnished  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  of  construction  of  canal  and  in  administration  expenses 
the  sum  of  $1,146,330.58  in  cash,  31,990  shares  of  the  fuU-paid  capital 
stock  of  the  company  of  the  par  value  of  $3,199,000,  $150,000  of  its 
first-mortgage  bonds,  and  its  obligations  for  $6,705,000  of  the  said  first- 
mortgage  bonds.  It  has  also  issued  180,000  shares  of  its  capital  stock, 
of  the  par  value  of  $18,000,000,  in  payment  for  concessionary  rights, 
privileges,  franchises,  and  other  property^  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  first  named  was  represented  by  a 
claim  against  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  for  cash 
advances  made  on  account  of  purchase  of  equipment,  and  in  liquidation 
of  which  claim  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  has  received  and  now  holds 
in  its  treasury  obligations  representing  $518,500  of  its  first-mortgage 
bonds,  in  addition  to  2,420  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  which  were  trans- 
ferred and  delivered  to  Thomas  B.  Atkins,  trustee,  in  liquidation  of 
said  account,  to  be  held  by  him  as  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Sixth.  That  the  liabilities  of  the  company  consist  of  the  amounts 
still  due  under  the  concessions  granted  to  the  company,  of  the  $6,705,000 
of  bonds  before  mentioned,  the  said  bonds  being  due  to  the  assignees 
of  the  lITicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  for  work  and  labor  done 
and  materials  furnished  in  the  execution  of  the  work  of  constructing 
the  interoceanic  canal,  and  of  cash  liabilities  outstanding  unpaid  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100,000. 

Seventh.  That  the  assets  of  the  company  consist  of  its  unused  capital 
stock,  of  the  $518,500  first-mortgage  bonds,  and  the  2,420  shares  of 
capital  stock  received  in  liquidation  as  aforesaid,  the  concessions, 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  which  it  now  owns,  and  of  the  plants 
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equipments,  materials,  lands,  baildings,  stnictnres,  railways,  steam- 
boats, telephone  and  telegraphic  lines,  dredges,  locomotives,  cars, 
machinery,  stores,  machine  shops,  supplies,  and  other  property  in 
Central  America,  including  the  lands  situated  between  the  lake  and  the 
Pacific,  purchased  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  for  the  route  of 
the  canal,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Nicaraguan  con- 
cession. 

Work  on  the  canal  is  at  present  suspended,  for  reasons  given  in  our 
last  annual  report. 

By  authority  of  Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  a  commission  of  engineers  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
route  and  surveys  of  the  Nicaragua  canal;  and  this  company  placed 
its  surveys,  maps,  etc.,  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission. 

In  response  to  your  communication  of  May  17  last,  calling  for  infor- 
mation, the  company  reported  on  the  4th  day  of  June  as  foUows: 

FIRST.    PROGRESS  MADE  AND  WOR^  DONE. 

The  axial  and  detailed  enrveys  of  the  proposed  interoceanio  canal,  its  harbors, 
locks,  and  other  accessory  works,  were  completed  in  1889,  and  the  final  location  of 
the  route  from  ocean  to  ocean  practically  determined.  This  vast  and  most  impor- 
tant work  was  accomplished  at  a  great  expense  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  The 
engineers  employed  were  of  known  and  tried  ability.  Those  in  positions  of  chief 
responsibility  had  had  extensive  practice  in  works  of  engineering  construction  in 
the  United  States  and  the  lYopics.  The  en^ueers,  administrative  staff,  surveyors, 
and  nearly  all  the  skilled  mecnanics  were  hired  in  the  United  States  and  sent  out 
under  contract  for  at  least  a  year's  service,  and  several  were  continuously  employed 
in  Nicaragua  for  upward  of  three  vears.  A  detailed  description  of  the  proposed 
canal  and  the  work  to  be  aocomplisned  in  its  construction,  together  with  the  maps 
showing  the  route  thereof,  as  the  same  was  finally  located,  was  annexed  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  company  for  the  year  1890,  to  which  reference  is  hereby  made 
for  said  particulars.  No  great  public  work  has  ever  been  so  thoroughly  and  consci- 
entiously surveyed,  and  the  company  has  entire  confidence  in  the  surveys  and  in  the 
estimates  of  cost. 

In  the  location  of  the  canal  line  the  route  chosen  from  among  the  many  tentative 
lines  run  was  that  which  presented  the  fewest  difficulties.  It  was  expected  that 
possible  changes  might  suggest  themselves  as  the  work  progressed,  but  no  change 
from  the  location  first  decided  upon  has  since  been  made,  except  as  further  examina- 
tion and  studies  have  demonstrated  the  certainty  of  betterments,  either  by  shorten- 
ing the  length  or  decreasing  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  construction.  One  or  more 
parties  of  engineers  have  been  engaged  in  critical  examination  of  the  topography 
at  certain  localities  where  previous  surveys  had  suggested  that  betterments  in  the 
location  or  design  might  be  practicable.  In  some  cases,  after  very  close  examination 
and  study,  their  hopes  were  not  realized,  but  in  one  instance  instrumental  examina- 
tions have  completely  demonstrated  not  only  the  practicability,  but  the  economy,  to 
result  from  a  rectification  of  the  line. 

The  location  previously  adopted  between  the  sites  of  Looks  Nos.  2  and  3,  involved 
a  curve  of  large  radius  in  the  sailing  line  through  the  second  Deseado  Basin.  It  is 
now  found  that  this  curve  maybe  eliminated,  with  a  saving  in  distance  of  upward  of 
1,000  feet  and  a  saving  in  earth  excavation  of  upwards  of  600,000  cubic  yards.  A  site 
for  the  Ochoa  Dam  has  been  located  about  half  a  mile  below  that  originally  chosen. 
The  borings  prove  its  suitability  of  foundation  without  material  increase  of  cost 
over  that  already  assigned  in  the  estimates,  and  another  curve  in  the  sailing  line 
may  be  eliminated  and  a  large  reduction  in  mass  of  excavation  will  be  possible.  A 
party  of  engineers  was  for  many  months  engaged  in  boring  the  strata  at  the  pro- 

?08ed  site  of  La  Flor  Dam,  which  is  located  about  3  miles  from  the  Pacific  terminus, 
be  results  demonstrate  the  certainty  of  securing  a  good  foundation  for  the  dam 
and  for  the  locks  which  are  to  be  built  at  this  point. 

A  party  of  engineers  was  also  engaged  for  many  weeks  in  further  surveys  for  the 
minor  canal  required  under  the  concession  to  be  built  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and 
Lake  Managua,  for  steamboat  navigation,  known  as  the  Tipitapa  Canal.  This  work, 
with  the  additions  desired  by  Nicaragua,  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  plans  pre- 
pared for  completion.  At  the  Machnca  Kapids,  in  the  San  Juan  River,  a  considerable 
mass  of  rock  nas  been  removed,  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  at  that  point. 

Criticisms  of  the  route  and  surveys  have  prompted  reexaminations,  which  have,  in 
almost  every  instance,  verified  the  correctness  of  the  original  surveys  and  estimates. 
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For  example,  it  was  said  that  the  Ochoa  Dam  was  impracticable  for  ^vrant  of  rock 
foundation ;  bnt  borings  have  revealed  solid  rock  under  the  entire  bed  and  banks  of 
the  river  at  that  point.  Later  examinations  show  that  there  is  lees  rock  than  was 
expecte<l  to  be  removed  ft'om  the  bed  of  the  San  Jnan  River,  and  that  there  will  be 
about  3  miles  less  than  the  estimated  dredging  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

Several  months  elapsed  after  the  completion  of  the  surveys  before  the  volominons 
plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  the  company  were  approved  by  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  formal  commencement  of  construction  authorized,  during 
which  time  a  corps  of  engineers  was  kept  constantly  employed  and  much  valnabto 
preparatory  work  was  done,  such  as  the  commencement  of  the  erection  of  pemiAnent 
quarters,  wharves,  storehouses,  clearing  the  ground,  and  accumulating  supplies, 
tools,  machinery,  etc. 

The  necessity  of  securing  a  safe  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  old  port  (  whieh 
until  1860  was  easily  accessible  to  vessels  of  upward  of  20-foot  draft)  was  realized 
as  indispensable  to  economical  and  rapid  progress,  and  therefore  the  first  work  of 
actual  construction  was  in  execution  of  the  engineers'  plans  for  restoring  the  har- 
bor. One  of  the  means  to  accomplish  this  end  was  the  erection  of  a  brei&water  to 
protect  the  entrance.  This  massive  work,  which  will  ultimately  absorb  mneh  of  the 
rock  excavated  from  the  divide  cut,  has  been  pushed  out  about  1,000  feet,  and  has 
been  filled  in  with  brush  mattresses,  rock,  and  hydraulic-cement  concrete. 

Quarters  for  accommodation  of  the  workmen  and  storage  for  supplies  were  created 
near  this  work,  and  a  railroad  track  was  laid  upon  the  breakwater  and  extended 
landward  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  building  material  and  other  snppliea.  The 
bar  in  front  of  the  old  San  Jnan  Harbor  has,  since  1860,  been  one  of  the  most  diflB- 
cult  on  the  coast.  The  breakwater  was  constructed  from  the  beach  to  and  aoroas 
this  bar,  and  although  it  encountered  the  full  force  of  the  waves,  it  was  carried  for- 
ward through  the  heavy  surf  without  interruption  on  account  of  the  weather  and 
without  accident  of  any  kind.  As  it  advanced  it  afforded  a  partial  shelter  to  the 
beach  to  leeward  and  also  served  as  a  barrier  to  the  moving  sanil,  which,  impelled 
by  the  currents  and  prevailing  winds  and  driven  constantly  to  the  westward,  built 
np  and  maintained  tne  sand  spit  that  thirty  years  ago  dosed  the  old  port  of  San 
Juan.  This  artificial  interruption  to  the  operation  of  the  winds  and  current  per- 
mitted countervailing  forces  of  nature  to  come  into  play,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
pier  had  been  pushed  out  600  feet  the  sand  beach  under  its  lee  was  swept  away  and 
a  channel  formed  communicating  from  the  open  ocean  to  the  old  harbor,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  the  extent  of  permitting  the  entrance  of  light-draft  seagoing  vessels  at  a 
point  where,  six  months  before,  there  was  a  sand  bank  3  or  4  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  attainment  of  this  result  was  without  the  assistance  of  any  dredge  or  any  arti- 
ficial aid  other  than  that  afi^orded  by  the  breakwater. 

It  is  evident  from  this  experience  that  the  plan  of  the  engineers  for  the  restoration 
of  the  port  of  San  Juan  is  not  only  theoretically  sound,  but  practicable.  Although, 
since  cessation  of  work,  variations  have  occurred  in  the  conditions  of  the  channel, 
which  at  times  has  l>een  nearly  closed,  yet  it  only  remains  to  extend  the  nier  to  the 
proposed  length  in  order  to  realize  complete  and  satisfactory  results,  whicn  no  doubt 
-can  be  maintained  with,  at  most,  but  temporary  and  inexpensive  dredging. 

'The  construction  of  permanent  buildings  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The 
completed  structures  are  all  of  wood  (pine  firom  the  United  States),  and  are  roofed 
with  corrugated  galvanized  iron.  The  offices,  quarters,  and  hospitals  are  neat  aud 
comfortable,  being  ceiled  and  painte<l,  and  |>rovided  with  wide  verandas  outside. 
The  permanent  buildings  thus  far  erected  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Jnan, 
where  the  general  headquarters  are  located  and  where  the  m<ist  important  operations 
have  been  concentrated.  They  consist  of  five  groups,  covering  an  area  of  about  1| 
acres,  and  have  a  floor  space  as  stated  below : 

Square  feet. 

Headquarters 13,986 

Hospital 14,174 

La  Fe  depot 21,864 

Railroad  headquarters 18>778 

Camp  Cheney 7,100 

Total 75,902 

Besides  the  above,  numerous  and  extensive  wharves  equipped  for  unloading  freight, 
sheds,  small  outhouses,  water  tanks,  etc.,  were  constructed.  The  machine  and 
smiths'  shops  were  equipped  with  a  varied  and  extensive  assortment  of  mpdem 
tools.    A  tramway  connects  the  more  important  of  these  establishments. 

Work  in  clearing  the  canal  line  of  forest  growth  was  begun  near  Grey  town  in 
January,  1890,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  back  from  the  coast  a  clearing 
has  been  made  of  486  feet  In  width.  Similar  work  was  commenced  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Nicaragua  in  the  month  of  November,  1890,  and  for  9  miles  the  ground 
there  is  ready  for  construction  work.  The  company  paid  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  $50,000  for  the  lands  required  from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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A  telegrapb  line  to  the  interlot,  connecting  with  the  telegraph  syBtems  of  the 
country  and  the  ocean  cables,  was  one  of  the  firet  works  commenced,  and  it  was 
soon  pushed  through  to  Castillo,  covering,  with  its  loops,  a  distance  of  60  miles.  In 
addition  to  this  telegraph  service,  all  the  offices  and  the  more  important  camps  and 
stations  were  put  in  telephonic  commnnication. 

As  the  heaviest  single  body  of  work  to  be  accomplished  on  the  whole  line  is  con- 
centrated within  a  distance  of  3  miles  at  the  rock  catting,  the  "Eastern  Divide," 
and  as  the  time  reonired  to  complete  the  canal  will  necessarily  be  measnred  by  the 
time  spent  in  opening  this  deep  cnt,  it  was  considered  important  to  instil  a  plant 
for  the  work  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  The  diificulties  of  transporting  to  the 
divide  the  quantity  of  machinery,  etc.,  needed  for  the  heavy  rock  cutting  to  be  done 
at  that  point  made  requisite  the  immediate  construction  of  a  railroad.  This  work 
was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1890  and  was  pushed  forward  with  marked  suc- 
cess. The  line  traverses  what  has  always  been  considered  an  impassable  swamp, 
and  for  the  first  10  miles  there  are  but  4  miles  of  hard  ground.  Soon  after  beginning 
the  roadbed  heavy  rains  set  in  and  the  swamp  was  flooded  to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  4 
feet. 

All  the  earth  used  for  filling  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  by  construction 
trains,  which  necessitated  laying  the  track  first  and  making  the  required  embank 
ment  afterwards.  To  accomplisn  this  a  heavy  corduroy  of  logs  was  laid  for  many 
miles.  These  logs,  which  were  procured  from  the  neighboring  forest,  were  rolled, 
floated,  or  dragged  by  man  power  alone  to  the  line  of  the  proposed  track,  and  there 
laid  transversely  as  compactly  as  possible.  Upon  them  were  placed  longitudinal 
stringers,  consisting  of  native  tree  trunks,  on  which  the  railroad  ties  were  laid,  and 
upon  these  the  steel  rails  were  then  spiked  down.  Trains  loaded  with  earth  were 
run  out  over  the  structure  and  the  earth  dumped  arud  packed  into  the  interstices 
and  nnder  tlie  ties,  which  were  raised  gradually  by  the  workmen,  until  the  desired 
grade  was  secured.  There  were  6  miles  in  all  of  this  construction  through  swamps, 
the  men  working  most  of  the  time  in  water  reaching  above  the  knees  and  often  to 
the  waist  or  armpits.  The  material  used  for  grading  and  ballasting  the  first  8  miles 
of  the  roadbed  was  taken  from  the  canal  prism  near  the  harbor,  and  distributed 
along  the  line  by  construction  trains,  the  cars  being  loaded  by  means  of  a  steam 
shovel  or  navvy,  capable  of  delivering  1,300  cubic  yards  per  day. 

There  are  several  places  along  the  railway  where  streams  and  other  water  courses 
are  crossed.  These  are  spanned  by  pile  bridges,  and  a  powerful  steam  pile  driver 
was  used  in  their  construction.  The  portion  of  road  already  completed  in  the  most 
difficult  of  the  whole  line,  and  but  7  miles  now  remain  to  be  built  to  reach  the  East- 
ern Divide.  There  are  several  miles  of  side  track,  switches,  etc.,  already  in  place, 
and  the  road  is  equipped  for  construction  work  with  4  locomotives,  50  cars,  steam 
shovel,  ballast  unloader,  and  all  other  requisite  appliances.  All  the  cross-ties  and 
bridge  tim  ers  are  of  Nort  ern  pine,  charged  with  16  pounds  creosote  oil  to  the  cubic 
foot.  At  the  terminns  of  the  harbor  is  a  fine  wharf,  264  feet  long,  built  in  the  best 
manner  of  creosoted  timber  and  equipped  with  modem  steam  conveniences  for  hand- 
ling freight  rapidly.  The  survey  for  the  remainder  of  the  line,  extending  to  the  San 
Juan  River  at  Ochoa,  has  been  completed;  in  fact,  two  locations  have  been  surveycl 
and  profiles  prepared  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  accurate  estimates  of  cost.  Bet^r  een 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  the  railroad  line  is  also  located  and  every  thing  made 
.  ready  for  its  construction,  which  must  necessarily  precede  the  inauguration  upon  a 
larger  scale  of  the  work  of  excavation. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  there  was  purchased  from  the  American  Contracting  and 
Dredging  Company  the  extensive  and  valuable  plant  used  so  successfully  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  property  consisted  of  7  dredges,  then  the 
most  powerful  ever  built,  2  fine  tug  boats,  20  lighters,  several  launches,  the  equip- 
ment of  an  entire  machine  shop,  stationaiy  engines,  pumps,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
tools,  spare  parts,  materials  for  repars,  etc.  Dredging  on  the  canal  line  west  of  the 
harbor  was  carried  forward,  and  a  point  well  inland  was  reached  by  an  open  chan- 
nel 17  feet  deep  and  varying  in  width  from  150  to  230  feet,  which  drains  the  swamp 
and  lowers  the  level  of  the  swamp  waters,  thereby  securing  for  the  railroad  embank- 
ment immunity  from  injury  by  flood  waters.  No  obstructions  to  free  dred^ng  have 
been  encountered  so  far,  although  the  canal  has  now  been  opened  for  a  distance  of 
about  8,750  feet. 

Natives  of  Central  America  and  negroes  f^on^  the  island  of  Jamaica  have  been 
employed  for  unskilled  labor,  and  all  employees  have  been  not  only  housed  and  fed 
by  the  company,  but  also  supplied  with  medicine  and  hospital  attendance.  The  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  ordinary  laborers  varies  ft'om  20  to  30  soles  per  month,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent nom  past  experience  that  an  abundance  of  acclimated  labor,  entirely  adapted 
to  the  company's  needs,  is  readily  obtainable  from  the  localities  named.  No  Chinese 
or  other  Asiatic  workmen  have  been  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  results  already  achieved,  a«  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  company 
organized  and  established  in  Nicaragua  a  complete  hospital  service  and  perfected 
the  lanitary  arrangements  in  and  about  its  camps  and  headquarters.    In  the  early 
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part  of  1889  the  medical  work  was  carried  on  by  aMistant  sargeons  located  at  dif- 
fereDt  points  alone  the  canal  route,  but  the  department  was  Dot  regolarly  organized 
nntil  October  of  that  year,  when  a  chief  surgeon  was  appointed  and  the  hospital  at 
headquarters  was  virtually  completed  and  made  ready  for  occupation. 

The  hospital  consists  of  13  buildings,  of  which  5  are  two-story  structures  sur- 
rounded by  broad  verandas.  The  remaining  buildings  of  the  group  are  one-steiy 
structures,  for  the  most  part  build  of  wood.  The  total  capacity  of  the  hospital  is 
125  beds.  It  is  situated  on  the  beach,  about  500  feet  from  the  surf,  and  was  equipped 
with  a  fifst-class  pharmacy  and  operating  room.  In  1890  it  was  found  necessary  to 
erect,  8  miles  up  the  railway  line,  at  Camp  Perez,  a  temporary  hospital,  known 
as  Temporary  Hospital  No.  1,  accommodating  about  50  patients.  This  hospital  con- 
sists of  one  large  building,  containing,  in  addition  to  (he  general  laborers'  ward,  a 
Sharmacy  and  nurses'  rooms.  A  second  building  was  erected  for  cnlinarv  purposes, 
[edical  stations  were  established  and  operated  at  different  times  at  points  remote 
from  the  hospitals,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  work.  They  were  established 
at  Camp  Francis,  on  the  beach;  Carazo,  on  the  San  Juan  River;  Poco-Mas-Arribt; 
Satisfaction,  on  the  Deseado  River;  Lake  Silico,  San  Francisco  River,  and  at  Railway 
Camp  No.  1.    These  stations  are  all  on  the  Atlantic  division. 

On  the  Pacitic  division  stations  have  been  operated  at  different  times  at  Rivasind 
Tipitapa.  In  connection  with  headquarters  hospital  an  efficient  ambulance  service 
was  maintained.  The  company  also  operated  a  road  ambulance  to  stations  on  the 
beach  and  a  car  ambulance  between  the  hospital  and  La  Fe,  at  which  latter  place 
connections  were  made  with  the  railway  terminus,  the  navigation  docks,  and  the 
breakwater.  On  the  railway  line  an  ambulance  caboose  car  was  used.  Any  existing 
opinion  regarding  the  nnhealth fulness  of  the  climate  in  Nicaragua  is  erroneona. 
>  ar  removed  from  the  severity  of  the  northern  winters,  though  geographically  in 
the  Tropics,  the  temperature  is  moderate  and  equable  througnont  the  whole  year. 
The  northeast  trade  winds  temper  the  atmosphere  and  have  a  marked  inflneoce. 
The  mean  temperature  during  1890  was  77.25"^  F.  In  1891  there  was  an  extreme 
range  of  28^,  from  a  minimum  of  67°  to  a  maximum  of  95°,  or  a  mean  of  81°  F. 
This  difference  of  mean  temperature  was  probably  due  to  the  decreaae  of  the  annn^ 
rainfall. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  country  teems  with  fatal  maladies,  and  that  the  canil 
employees  would  be  exposed  to  severe  types  of  fever  as  soon  as  the  work  of  exesrs- 
tion  was  commenced.  This,  however,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  an  examioa- 
tion  of  the  records  and  statistics  kept  by  the  medical  department  will  show.  The 
dredges  have  already  advanced  over  a  mile  into  the  swamps  without  encountenns 
anything  but  sand  and  light  loam,  which,  exnosed  to  the  sun,  produces  no  anoml 
sickness,  and  the  borings  prove  that  the  soil  as  far  as  the  foothills,  or  the  entire 
width  of  the  swamp  lands,  is  of  a  similar  character. 

Most  of  the  diseases  met  with  have  been  mild  in  type.  This  is  especially  tme  of 
bronchit*'  and  pneumonia.  The  cases  of  fever  are  of  the  remittent  or  IntermitteDt 
type,  very  amenable  to  treatment,  and  not  of  as  lon^  duration  as  in  the  United 
States.  Chagres  fever  is  entirely  unknown  as  an  epidemic  disease.  Mid  in  1890, 
when  a  number  of  cases  were  brought  on  towing  steamers  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany from  Colon  to  Nicaragua,  every  one  taken  to  the  canal  hospital  recovered, 
while  of  those  admitted  from  the  same  ships  to  the  Colon  hospital  a  nimiber  died. 
It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  medical  organization  and  the  system  of  sanitation  ininf- 
nrated  by  the  company  proved  itself  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  in  maintaining  * 
death  rate  which  is  not  only  very  greatly  below  that  of  any  other  known  large  work 
of  construction  in  its  hospital  records,  but  also  is  very  materially  below  the  desth 
rates  of  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

These  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  The  prosecution  and  completion  of  the  final  surveys  for  location  and  construc- 
tion and  surveys  for  economical  improvements  as  to  details. 

(2)  The  subterranean  examinations  of  the  strata  requiring  removal- by  means  of 
borings  with  the  diamond  drill. 

Ci)  The  demonstration  of  the  practicability  and  safety  of  the  required  harbors. 
(4)  The  construction  of  extensive  wharves  and  landing  facilities. 
(6)  The  erection  of  permanent  buildings  for  offices,  quarters,  hospitals,  storehooses, 
shops,  etc. 

(6)  The  building  of  a  large  number  of  temporary  camps  along  the  line  for  aooom- 
modation  of  emnloyees.  .    ^ 

(7)  The  completion  of  a  telegraph  line  permitting  ready  conmiunication  witn  v» 
wort. 

(8)  The  clearing  of  the  canal  line  of  timber  for  some  20  miles.  . 

(9)  The  completion  of  surveys  for  location  and  of  plans  for  construction  of  v» 
railroad  system,  and  the  construction  and  equipment  of  11  milee  of  this  line. 

(10)  The  acquisition  of  valuable  and  extensive  plant. 

(11)  The  opening  of  over  a  mile  of  the  canal. 
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(12)  The  acqniremont  from  F.  A.  Fellas,  in  accordance  witb  the  Nicaragua  con- 
cession, of  the  exclusive  franchise  for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  San  Joan  River 
and  Lake  Nicaragua. 

(13)  And  lastly,  what  is  felt  to  be  the  most  important  result  of  all,  is  the  demon- 
stration, secured  by  experience,  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate^  the  efficiency  of 
labor,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  estimates  of  the  chief  engineer  for  the  harbor  and 
canal  dredging  and  railroad  work. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua,  by  a  communication  dated  November  8,  1890,  has 
ofQcially  recognized  and  declared  that  the  company  has  more  than  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  article  47  of  the  concession,  requiring  the  expenditure  oi  $2,000,000 
during  the  first  year  of  the  work.  This  formal  acknowledgment  confirms  tne  com- 
pany's title  to  the  concessionary  rights  for  h  term  of  ten  years  in  which  to  complete 
the  canal,  and  to  extensions  contemplated  in  the  concessions. 

In  Justice  to  the  couipany  the  statement  should  be  made  that  many  thousands  of 
dollars  were  expended  by  the  company  in  reopening  the  route  fori  and  in  otherwise 
aiding,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  appointed  by  authority  of  Congress  in 

SECOND.     PROPERTY  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION. 

The  accumulated  ]»roperty  before  referred  to  is  represented  by  surveys,  solutions 
of  important  problems,  works  of  construction,  plant,  etc. 

The  company  holds  the  concessions  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  char- 
ters from  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Vermont.  The  concessions  concede  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  company  6  per  cent  of  the  company's  securities.  These 
franchises  and  all  that  they  include  and  imply,  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  enter- 
prise must  necessarily  rest,  are  of  great  value,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  ever 
again  so  potently  and  completely  associated  together. 

These  concessions  convey  most  valuable  rights  of  navigation  of  the  San  Juan  River, 
and  other  riparian  rights.  The  concession  from  Nicaragua  carries  land  estimated  at 
1,000,000  acres  in  extent,  and  that  from  Costa  Rica  landS  estimated  at  300,000  acres, 
the  total  value  of  which,  including  mining  rights,  must  be  very  large. 

In  August,  1893,  work  of  construction  was  suspended  (as  has  been  stated  in 
annual  reports  of  the  company)  because  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  con- 
struction company  which  had  contracted  for  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Since 
the  suspension  of  construction  the  company  has  endeavored  to  protect  all  of  its  prop- 
erty, in  order  that  it  may  be  available  on  the  resumption  of  work.  In  that  climate, 
however,  deterioration  is  rapid,  and  the  dredges  especially  have  suffered  accord- 
ingly. The  canal  excavations  retain  their  original  depth  and  form,  and  the  embank- 
ments are  undisturbed.  The  buildings,  railroad,  and  equipment  are  in  fair  condi- 
tions, all  things  considered.  The  great  breakwater,  1,000  feet  long,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  canal  is  permanent  and  solid,  and  fully  meets  the  expectations  of  the  ^pgineers. 

THIRD.      EXPENDITURES. 

Since  undertaking  the  canal  enterprise  the  company  (including  its  agents)  has 
expended— 

For  preliminary  expenditures  incident  to  procurement  of  concessions. .    $280, 000. 00 

For  surveys,  plant,  construction,  navigation,  rights,  and  lands 4,287,736.73 

For  administration  and  care  of  property 268,692.24 

4,836,428.97 
Cash  obligations, estimated 300,000.00 

5,136,428.97 

The  interest  on  these  expenditures  to  June  1, 1898,  at  6  per  cent,  would  amount  to 
$1,864,420. 

FOURTH.     THE  BOND  AND  STOCK  OBUGATION8. 

Bond  obligations  for  work  done $6,855,000 

Less  bonds  taken  in  liquidation 518,500 

Net  bond  obligations 6,336,500 

Stock  sold 1,014.500 

Stock  paid  for  concessions 12,000,000 

Stock  issued  to  Nicarajnia 6,000,000 

Stock  to  be  Issued  to  Costa  Rica 1,500,000 

Stock  paid  for  work $3,199,000 

Less  stock  taken  in  liquidation 242,000 

2,957,000 

Total  stock  obUgation 23,471,500 
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The  company  now  calls  your  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  its 
president  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
constrnction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  January  28, 1897,  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  company  and  the  Governments  of  Nicaragaa  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  printed  as  Senate  Doc.  No.  102,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  now  annexed  to  this  rex>ort  as  Exhibit  A. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1897,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  made  a 
contract  with  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  an  English  corporation, 
granting  the  latter  navigation  rights  on  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San 
Juan  River  and  other  privileges,  which  contract  conflicts  with  the  con- 
cession held  by  this  company. 

On  the  24th  day  of  February,  1898,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
made  a  contract  with  J.  La  Motte  Morgan,  authorizing  him  to  obtain 
the  recognition,  in  any  bills  before  the  United  States  Congress,  of  the 
right  of  Nicaragua  to  6  per  cent  of  bonds  as  well  as  6  per  cent  of  stock 
of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company.  Mr.  Morgan  presented  the  subject 
to  the  company  and  demanded  6  i>er  cent  of  the  bonds,  and  was 
informed  that  the  company's  construction  of  article  50  of  the  conces- 
sion did  not  warrant  this  claim  of  Nicaragua,  and  that,  while  the  com- 
pany would  be  pleased  to  have  Nicaragua  receive  every  benefiit  to  which 
she  could  i)088ibly  be  entitled,  yet  this  difference  of  construction  of 
article  50  could  only  be  adjusted  by  arbitration,  as  provided  in  article 
55.    This  proposed  arbitration  was  declined. 

On  the  15th  of  August  last  the  president  gave  you  information  about 
a  certain  syndicate  and  wrote  as  follows: 

The  Maritine  Canal  Company^  was  chartered  by  Congress  in  the  face  of  a  combined 
European  and  American  opposition.  Its  stock,  under  the  terms  of  the  coneeasions, 
was  publicly  offered  to  the  people  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  amount  sub- 
scribed was  by  the  incorporators,  who  still  retain  it,  and  whose  faith  in  the  enter- 
prise has  never  wavered.  They  made  the  payments  and  expenditures  required  under 
the  terms  of  the  concessions.  Soon  afterwards  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  directing  an 
examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  company,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  part, 
if  any,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  take  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal.  This  led  to  the  iutroduction  of  a  bill  amending  the  charter,  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  many  bills  of  similar  purport.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  Con- 
gressional legislative  action  has  been  to  cause  capital,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  say 
that  it  would  await  such  action;  or  to  say  that  only  the  Government  itaelf  could 
construct  and  protect  so  large  a  work  with  such  vast  international  relations  and 
responsibilities.  The  financial  panic  of  1893  caused  the  cessation  of  work  by  iti 
agents. 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  necessarily  led  to  a  waiting  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  during  which  time  its  franchises  and  possessions  have  been  actively 
coveted  by  aspiring  rival  routes  aud  interests,  sometimes  under  the  indirect  inspira- 
tion of  foreign  powers:  and  it  has  encountered  criticisms  and  direct  opposition  of 
enemies  in  the  United  States  and  Central  America. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  company  has  remained  solvent  and  £Eiithful  to  its  trusts, 
and  it  has  protected  the  enterprise  and  preserved  it  for  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Now  that  what  the  company  has  believed  in  and  patiently 
labored  and  waited  for  these  long  years  has  recently  been  so  clearly  demonstrated 
to  the  understanding  of  everyone  to  be  a  national  necessity,  it  occurs,  as  before  in 
human  experience,  that  others  wish  to  acquire  it.  But  it  would  be  a  work  of  mani- 
fest injustice  for  any  combination  of  our  citizens  at  this  late  day,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  attempt  to  supplant  this  companv  of  American  citizens  in  the  rights  and 
property  of  an  enterprise  they  have  so  truly  conserved  until  all  could  clearly  see 
that  the  fullness  of  tmie  had  come. 

Congress  has  the  right  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  company  in  snoh  terms  as  it 
deems  wise,  and  can  therefore  make  its  own  conditions.  If  it  provides  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  caual,  the  canal  is  in  reality  constructed  from  that  hour. 

The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicarangna  has  only  the  desire  that  the  canal 
may  soon  be  a  reality,  whatever  the  result  may  be  to  its  incorporators;  and  it  con- 
fides in  the  honor  and  justice  of  the  Gk>vemment  that  created  it. 
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The  syndicate  referred  to  was  formed  and  parties  representing  it 
went  to  Nicaraugua  and  Costa  Eiea  to  obtain  concessions.  Later  the 
syndicate  became  convinced  that  it  was  unwise  to  obtain  concessions 
under  e.xisting  coneitions,  and  it  dissolved. 

The  Government  of  Nicaraugua,  however,  without  being  informed  of 
this  dissolution,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  parties  claiming  to 
represent  the  syndicate,  which  ageement  is  in  violation  of  the  rights 
and  interests  not  only  of  this  company,  but  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Costa  Eica. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  has 
caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  and  these  presents  to 
be  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary  this  5th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1898. 

[sBAii.]    The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 

Hiram  Hitchcock,  President. 
Thos.  B.  Atkins,  Secretary. 

Hon.  C.  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

State  op  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  TorJc^  88 : 
Hiram  Hitchcock,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  president  of 
the  said  The- Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua;  that  he  has  read 
the  foregoing  annual  report  and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and  that 
the  same  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true. 

Hiram  Hitchcock. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  December,  1898. 

[seal.J  V.  Bigelow, 

Notary  PubliCy  New  York  County. 

State  op  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  YorlCy  88: 
Thomas  B.  Atkins,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  secretary  of 
the  said  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua;  that  he  has  read 
the  foregoing  annual  report  and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and  that 
the  same  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true. 

Thos.  B.  Atkins. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  December,  1898. 

[seal.]  v.  Bigelow, 

Notary  Public^  New  York  County. 

State  op  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  Yorky  88: 
On  the  6th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1898,  before  me  personally 
en  me  Thomas  B.  Atkins,  known  to  me  to  be  the  secretary  of  The  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  and  with  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  he 
resided  in  Koselle,  N.  J.;  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  The  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua;  that  he  knew  the  corporate  seal  of  said 
company;  that  the  seal  affixed  to  the  foregoing  report  was  such  cor- 
porate seal;  that  it  was  so  affixed  by  the  order  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  said  company,  and  that  he  signed  his  name  thereto  by  the  like  order 
as  secretary  of  the  said  company. 
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And  the  said  Thomas  B.  Atkins  further  said  that  he  was  acqaainted 
with  Uiram  Hitchcock,  aud  knew  him  to  be  the  president  of  said 
company;  that  the  signature  of  the  said  Hiram  Hitchcock  subscribed  to 
the  said  instrument  was  in  the  genuine  handwriting  of  the  said  Hiram 
Hitchcock,  and  was  thereto  subscribed  by  the  like  order  of  the  said 
board  of  directors,  and  in  the  presence  of  him,  the  said  Thomas  B. 
Atkins. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  official  seal  this 
5th  day  of  December,  1898. 

[SEAL.]  V.  BlGELOW, 

Ifotary  FubliCj  New  York  County. 
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Exhibit  4« 

fSenite  Doenment  No.  102,  Fifty  fonrt-h  Congress,  second  session.] 

1&.  MosaAN,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Oonstraction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Oanal,  reported  the  followiDg 

STATEMENT,  MADE  ON  EXAMINATION,  B7  HIRAM  HITCHCOCX^ 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MARITIME  CANAL  COMPANY  OF  NICA- 
RAGUA, AS  TO  THE  EXISTING  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THAT 
COMPAinr  AND  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  NICARAGUA  AND 
COSTA  RICA. 


TnUBSDAYy  January  28^  1897. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

The  Chairman.  This  meeting  has  been  specially  called  to  hear  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hiram  Hitchcock,  president  of  the  Maritime  Cansd 
Company  of  Nicaragua,  who  has  been  summoned  by  the  committee  to 
give  the  committee  information  with  refereuce  to  the  Canal  Company. 

I  will  first  ask  you,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  what  differences,  if  any,  your 
company  has  had  with  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  canal  t 

Mr.  HiTCHOOCK.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  any  substantial 
differences  as  was  true  when  I  was  first  called  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Eolations,  June,  1890.    I  then  said: 

I  may  as  weU  perhaps  say,  as  yon  ask  me  the  qaestioDi  with  reference  to  that,  that 
there  is  no  point  of  difference  remaining  ansettled  between  the  company  and  Nica- 
ragua at  the  present  time.  That  leads  me  to  say  ( without  assuming  to  be  able  to 
S've  you  gentlemen  the  least  Information  on  that  point)  that  it  is  proper  that  you 
onld  know  from  us  officially  the  relations  which  exist  between  us  and  Nicaragua, 
and  in  fact  Central  America  generally.  It  is.  as  I  said  before,  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  state  these  facts,  but  there  are  complicated  questions.  The  rights  to  the  San  Juan 
Biver,  the  boundary  questions  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  always  come  up 
when  any  question  of  transit  across  that  isthmus  arises.  You  will  find  that  under 
Tyler's  Administration,  Ib  1842,  this  matter  was  somewhat  considered  by  Mr.  Webster, 
and  it  has  been  before  every  Secretarr  of  State  in  some  aspect  from  that  time  to 
this.  It  involves  the  canal  question.  Now,  the  question  of  the  respective  rights  in 
this  particular  route  was  supposed  to  have  been  settled  underHhe  treaty  of  limits 
between  those  two  powers  of  1858.  Under  that  treaty,  while  Nicaragua  owns  the 
entire  route,  yet  Costa  Bica  has  the  right  to  navigation  and  has  the  right  to  be 
consulted. 

Now  I  come  down  te  the  point  where  it  concerns  this  particular  concession. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal  Association,  which  was  formed  in  1886,  sent  out  early  in  1887 
to  obtain  a  concession  to  build  this  canal.  Nicaragua  had  the  right  to  give  this  con- 
cession, and  in  it  gave  us  the  fullest  freedom  to  locate  the  route ;  but,  for  the  reason  that 
the  treaty  of  1858  gives  to  Costa  Rica  the  right  of  navigation  and  that,  in  the  construe- 
tioB  of  the  canal,  waters  would  be  made  to  overflow  Costa  Rican  territory.  Costa  Rica 
took  the  ground  that  Nicaragua  should  have  recognized  that  treatv  to  tne  extent  at 
least  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Costa  Rica  to  this  concession.  Nicaragua  did  not 
do  that.  We  accepted  the  concession  in  good  faith,  believing  Nicaragua  had  the 
absolute  right  to  grant  it.  The  first  thing  we  encountered  was  a  protest,  thirty  or 
forty  days  thereafter,  from  Costa  Rica,  announcing  that  the  concession  was  of  no 
value  because  she  had  not  been  consulted.   The  Government  of  Nicaragua  could  have 
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consulted  her  before,  and  have  gone  on  and  satdstied  her  for  any  damaeet  which  fhe 
overflow  might  do  to  her  territory,  but  we  were  left  to  make  terras  with  Coeta  Rica. 
We  then  for  six  months  negotiated  to  obtain  a  concession  from  Costa  Rica,  when  this 
was  accomplished.  Nicara^g^ua  immediately  protested  against  oar  concession  (Yt>in 
Costa  Rica.  We  assnred  Nicaragua  that  we  had  accepted  the  concession  from  Costs 
Rica  simply  in  the  nature  of  a  quitclaim  of  any  rights  she  might  have;  and  when 
we  formed  our  company  and  accepted  the  Costa  Rica  cpncession  we  acceptea  it  oulj 
in  so  far  as  it  did  not  conflict  with  the  territorial  rights  and  proprietary  interests  of 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  Thus  we  were  entirely  open  and  frank  in  the  whole 
transacti6n. 

Now,  you  will^readily  see  that  up  to  that  point  it  was  nseless  to  talk  about  the  sale 
of  bonds  with  the  protest  of  either  Government  pending.  Then  when  the  first  expe- 
dition sent  out  after  the  Maritime  Company  was  organized  commenced  work  on  the 
8d  of  June,  1889,  Nicaragua  ofiicially  notified  us  that,  while  she  would  protest  against 
our  concession  from  Costa  Rica,  yet  she  would  9ot  go  beyoud  protesting  and  woald 
not  interfere  with  the  construction  of  the  canal.  But  in  July  Nicaragua  ordered  the 
stopping  of  our  work  at  Greytown.  We  did  not  pay  attention  to  that  order,  because 
she  immediately  modified  it  by  saying  that  she  would  not  regard  the  work  as  an  offi- 
cial commencement  of  permanent  work.  The  troubles  continued  and  were  fostered 
by  parties  from  England,  whose  names  I  know,  who  wanted  to  have  the  24th  day  of 
October  arrive  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  not  recognize  that  we  had  began 
our  work,  so  that  our  concession  would  lapse.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1889,  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  notified  ns  officially  that  if  we  did  not  confine  onrselvee 
within  her  limits,  thereby  ignoring  any  rights  or  claims  of  Costa  Rica,  she  would  not 
approve  onr  surveys  nor  recognize  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  construction, 
•nd  that  on  the  24th  of  October  she  should  consider  our  concession  as  having  lapsed. 

This  course  of  Nicaragua  was  so  n^just  that  I  went  immediately  to  the  Govern- 
ment here,  through  the  State  Department.  I  stated  the  case  fully.  Mr.  Blaine  met 
the  qu  tion  with  great  fairness  and  promptness,  and  immediately  wired  to  the 
American  minister  at  Central  America  (Mr.  Mizner)  to  go  to  Nicaragua  and  say  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  report  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  toward  this  company,  and  wished  him  to  examine  into 
the  facts  and  report  to  the  State  Department  here,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  not 
remain  passive  and  see  the  rights  of  its  citizens  threatened.  That  dispatch  of  Mr. 
Blaine  had  the  desired  effect.  Mr.  Mizner  and  Mr.  Hall,  our  permanent  agent  there, 
arranged  a  plan  by  which  Nicaragua  could  recede  from  her  position  with  dignitj, 
which  was  m  the  form  of  a  joint  declaration.  On  onr  part  we  agreed  to  go  on  and 
build  the  canal  in  good  faith  under  the  concession  and  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
agreed  to  approve  the  surveys  and  work,  so  that  the  work  of  construction  was 
recognized  otticially  as  commenced  on  the  8th  of  last  October.  I  will  sabmit  copies 
of  the  telegrams  between  the  President  of  Nicaragua  and  myselil 

[Ck>py  of  telegram  sent  October  9, 1889.] 

His  Excellency  President  of  Nicaragua, 

Managua: 
Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  the  happy  termination  of  all  differ- 
ences, and  the  company's  assurance  that  it  will  vigorously  prosecute  the  work  of  the 
canal  in  the  interest  of  Nicaragua  and  the  whole  commercial  world. 

Hiram  Hitchcock, 
President  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 


[Translation  of  telegram  reoeived  from  the  President  of  Nloaragna  hi  reply  toonrs  of  Ootober  ft.] 

Managua,  October  11, 1889. 
President  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua: 

I  congratulate  myself  Jointly  with  you  upon  the  happy  settlement  of  the  canal 
question,  and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  offer  the  cordial  assistance  of  my 
Government  to  the  efforts  of  the  company  for  the  realization  of  this  grand  enterprise. 

Roberto  Sacaza, 
President  of  the  Bepublie, 

Mr.  Hitchcock  explained  that  this  was  mainly  a  repetition  of  his 
statement  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  June  5,  1890. 

The-CHAiRMAN.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  will  yon  please  relate  to  the  committee 
In  detail  your  interview  with  Mr.  Blaine  just  i-efeiTed  tol 
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Mr.  HiTCHOOOK.  I  have  here  a  memorandnm.  made  at  the  time,  of  a 
oonfideDtial  interview  with  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of 
State,  in  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1889,  at  which  were  present 
ex-Ohief  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  Engineer  A.  G.  Menocal,  and  myseUl 
I  stated  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 
chartered  by  Congress,  had  just  been  organized^  and  recited  to  him  the 
history  of  the  enterprise  up  to  that  time,  including  some  of  the  numer- 
ous interests  opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  that  the 
opposition  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  induce  President  Cleveland  not 
to  sign  the  charter  of  the  company.  The  last  move  of  the  enemies  of 
the  canal  was  to  bring  an  inefifectual  suit  in  New  York  to  prevent  our 
organizing  under  the  charter  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blaine  gave  us  some  valuable  information  with  reference  to  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Central  American  States  and  then 
said  that  the  canal  must  be  built  and  controlled  by  the  United  States, 
and  he  believed  that  more  tonnage  would  pass  through  it  in  a  short 
time  after  its  construction  than  was  passing  through  the  Suez  CanaL 
I  suggested  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  it  might  be  proper  for  the  GU)vernment 
to  say  to  us  that  it  expected  us  to  faithfully  comply  with  the  charted 
and  build  the  canal  and  also  state  to  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Bica  that  it  would  expect  them  to  afford  us  every  facility  fov 
building  the  canal  under  the  respective  concessions.  Mr.  Blaine  then 
said:  ,^.     .. 

I  serre  Dotioe  on  yon  now  that  the  Gk>yemmont  does  expect  you  to  execute  the 
charter  faithfully  and  to  build  the  canal,  and  if  yon  do  so  you  will  have  the  Govern- 
ment with  yon.  I  will  also  cable  the  minister  to  Central  America  to  go  to  Managua 
to  look  after  our  interests,  and  will  send  fdr  the  ministers  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  and  talk  with  them. 

Our  object  in  this  conference  was  to  determine  the  fact  that  we  could 
go  on  with  the  work  of  building  the  canal  and  rely  upon  the  support 
and  protection  of  the  United  States,  the  power  that  had  given  us  the 
charter,  and  we  felt  fully  satisfied  on  that  point. 

I  sent  to  Mr.  Blaine,  at  his  request,  copies  of  all  papers  connected 
with  the  canal,  beginning  with  the  concessions. 

I  will  say  here  that  messages  of  congratulation  on  the  organization 
of  the  company  May  7  were  exchanged  between  President  Carazo,  of 
Nicaragua,  and  myself,  as  president  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company. 

Not  long  after  this  theNicaraguan  minister  at  Washington  telegraphed 
his  Government  about  the  orgauization  of  the  Canal  Company,  and  said: 

Costa  Rica  Insists  upon  a  director.  If  he  remains,  Nicaragua  must  recall  its 
director.    The  company  observes  both  conoessioos. 

After  our  agent  in  Nicaragua  had  talked  with  President  Carazo 
about  this,  the  President  instructed  the  minister  in  Washington  to 
limit  himself  to  protest,  and  assured  our  agent  that  Nicaragua  would 
not  hinder  the  beginning  of  the  work.  On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Blaine^s 
request  to  keep  him  fully  informed,  I  wrote  him  June  21,  1889,  stating 
that  I  had  that  day  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  Henry  0.  Hall,  former 
United  States  minister  to  Central  America,  who  had  become  our  agent 
at  Central  America,  advising  me  by  cable  that  Nicaragua  propos^  to 
stop  our  work,  which  had  been  going  on  since  June  3,  on  the  ground 
that  our  surveys  had  not  yet  been  approved  by  her  engineers.  I  then 
wrote: 

Our  surveys  were  lone  since  completed  at  great  expense  and  receired  the  approval 
of  our  engineers,  and  also  of  the  able  advisory  board  of  five  American  enemeers. 
Three  months  ago  they  iveie  submitted  to  the  two  engineers  appointed  by  the  Qov- 
enunent  of  Nicaragua. 
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And  this  obstrnction  to  our  work  was  Dotwithstanding:  the  letter  of 
Minister  Zavala  to  Minister  Hall  on  the  12th  of  October,  1888,  in  whieh 
Zavala  says  that  the  Government  of  Nicarafi^na — 

Will  not  plAoe  any  obttftdet  to  the  eonstmotioa  of  the  canal  in  accord  anee  wHh 
her  ooaoeMion,  but  on  the  oontrarr  wiU  contribute  with  all  thoae  fMilitiee  within 
the  power  ef  the  OoTemment,  aaxiona  as  it  ia  to  eee  the  work  carried  on  to  a  aoe- 
eeaBfal  termination. 

On  the  16th  of  Jnly,  1889. 1  went  to  Washington  by  request  of  the 
minister  of  Nicaragua,  ana  at  his  request  endeavored  to  allay  any 
unpleasant  feeling  that  existed  between  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  ftica  with  reference  to  the  canal  concessions.  He  requested 
me  to  confer  with  the  minister  of  Oosta  Bica  on  that  subject.  Tfhen  I 
reached  the  residence  of  the  latter  he  was  about  sending  for  me,  and 
showed  me  a  telegram  from  the  President  of  Gosta  Bica  asking  me,  as 
president  of  the  Maritime  Oanal  Oompany,  to  obtain  the  mediation  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  result  of  repeated  confer^ices 
between  us  was  a  letter  addressed  by  me  July  18, 1889,  as  follows: 

Mabttims  Canal  Company  of  Nicabagua* 

New  Tcrk,  July  18, 1889. 
Dkar  Sib:  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  respectfullj  asks  tou  to 
direct  the  American  minister  at  Central  America  to  say  to  the  Govemmenta  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica  that,  having  learned  of  serious  diiferences  between  those  two 
Ooremments  which  affect  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  offers  its  mediation  in  regard  to  the  same,  and  requests 
the  said  Goyemments  to  give  their  resident  ministers  at  Washington  fhU  powers  to 
confer  with  the  president  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  aa  to  those 
differences,  and  then  with  him  to  submit  the  same  and  all  questions  relating  thereto 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  decision,  which  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  each  and  all  of  the  said  partiea. 

Very  respectfuUy,  HnuM  HrrcHCOCK, 

Fretidmd. 
Hon.  Jamss  G.  Blainb, 

Swreiary  of  StaU. 

This  letter  is  approved  by  the  ministers  of  those  oouutries. 

This  letter,  uufortuDately,  did  not  reach  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  absent 
from  Washington,  until  some  weeks  afterwards. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1889, 1  addressed  Mr.  Blaine  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

Habitims  Cakal  Company  of  Nicaraoua, 

New  York,  Septemher  16, 1889. 

Dkar  Sir  :  A  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  this  company  heing  at  hand,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  submit  the  case,  through  yon,  to  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  that 
we  may  be  advised  and  protected.  This  is  made  easv  on  account  of  the  great  inter- 
est that  you  personally  talse  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  full  liberty  you  have  always 
giyen  me  to  come  to  you.  That  we  shall  be  protected  through  your  wisa  aid  and 
counael,  I  well  know,  and  have  known,  sinoe  your  cordial  assurances  to  that  effect 
in  Washington  when  I  went  out  with  Judge  Daly  and  Chief  Engineer  Kbnocidy  on 
the  7th  of  May,  to  announce  the  organization  of  the  company  under  the  charter 
granted  by  the  United  States.  From  that  day  we  haye  felt,  and  now  feel«  thftt  we 
can  go  in  and  build  the  canal,  and  rely  upon  protection  by  the  power  that  granted 
na  a  corporate  existence. 

I  have  formally  asked  in  writing  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Goyemment,  aa  wiU 
api»ear  from  my  communications  to  yon  of  June  21  and  July  18,  and  1  am  aware  that 
you  directed  Minister  Mizner  to  Managua,  where  he  now  is.  I  haye  also  written  yo« 
from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  our  affairs. 

In  my  last  letter  of  August  1, 1  strongly  protested  against  the  position  taken  by 
the  Government  at  Nicaragua  with  reference  to  this  company.  On  the  17th  of 
August  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hall,  our  agent  at  Nicaragua,  was  received  yery  warmly 
by  the  new  President,  Dr.  Sacasa,  and  had  a  most  gratifying  interview. 

On  the  following  day,  August  8.  Mr.  HaU  cabled  me  as  follows: 

''I  have  seen  the  President.  He  is  favorably  impressed  with  everything,  aai  I 
(lave  no  doubt  that  matters  can  be  settled  in  aocordanoe  with  yonr  wiahea." 
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Bat  OB  Aufirast  28  Mr.  Hall  wrote  as  follow! : 

''For  a  long  time  I  have  been  convinced  that  there  ii  some  secret  inflnenee  at  work 
with  the  Nicarappia  Qoyemment  adverse  to  the  oompany.  This  influence,  tn  my 
opinion,  is  British.  I  don't  say  it  oomes  direct  from  the  British  Gfovemment,  but  it 
comes  from  British  capitalists  who  are  anxions  to  get  control  of  the  enterprise.  Mr. 
Climie  tells  me,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  Blackman  scheme  conld 
obtain  all  the  capita]  it  might  need  in  London,  and  from  what  he  let  drop  at  the  same 
time  I  was  satisfied  that  his  partner,  Mr.  Passmore,  had  conferred  with  Mr.  Black- 
man  in  London,  and  that  he  (Climie)  had  conferred  with  him  in  New  York.  This 
influence  has  been  more  than  ever  apparent  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Carazo.  I  had 
counted  uj^on  Modesta  Barrios  m  a  nriend  of  the  enterprise,  to  be  relied  upon.  I 
now  find  kim  imbued  with  the  same  ideas  that  were  entertained  by  Urtecho  in  regard 
to  the  Costa  Rica  contract— that  is,  that  while  that  contract  exists  Nicaragua  must 
not  permit  the  commencement  of  canal  work ;  and  farther,  that  if  on  the  24th  of 
Octooer  next,  the  limit  of  time  which  they  claim  for  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
the  oompany  shall  not  have  released  itself  from  Costa  Rica,  the  Nicaragua  Govern- 
ment shall  then  declare  its  concessions  forfeited.  And  these  views,  he  says,  are  those 
of  his  associates  and  of  the  president.  A  few  days  before  Carazo's  death,  he  ( parries) 
expressed  to  me  that  the  action  of  the  (government  in  refrising  to  permit  the  com- 
mencement of  caual  construction  was  unjustifiable.  What  influence  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  is  more  than 
I  can  imagine.  The  object  of  all  this  is  clear  to  me.  They  hope  to  bring  about  a 
conflict  between  Costa  Rica  and  the  company;  then  Nicaragua  will  break  with  the 
company,  and  the  latter  will  be  left  without  the  support  of  either.  As  matters  now 
stand,  Costa  Rica  .is  in  honor  bound  not  to  permit  that  the  canal  shall  fail,  through 
her  contract  with  the  company,  nor  that  Nicaragua  shall  se  contemptuously  ignore  it. 

''  President  Bogram,  of  Honduras,  has  sent  as  commissioner  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  Sefior  Manuel  Colindres,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  able  public  men  of 
that  State. 

''  He  expects  to  receive  the  same  appointment  from  the  President  of  Guatemala. 
His  mission  is  solely  in  regard  to  the  canal,  in  whose  success  both  presidents  take 
great  interest.  I  have  had  several  conferences  with  him;  have  given  him  all  the 
information  at  mydisposal.  He  considers  the  attitude  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
wholly  untenable.  Before  doing  or  saying  anything  to  the  Government,  he  will 
await  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Mizner,  so  as  to  act  in  concert  with  him.'' 

To-day  Dr.  Guzman  notifies  me^  tbrough  Engineer  Menocal,  that  he  wishes  me  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  company  (and  which  I  have  called 
for  Thursday,  the  19th)  to  present  an  important  communioation  or  ultimatum  from 
his  Government,  the  full  nature  of  whicn  I  do  not  know,  but  one  part  of  it  is  a 
demand  that  we  shall  break  our  contract  with  Costa  Rica.  The  board  will  receive 
this  official  paper,  and  before  acting  upon  it  will  undoubtedly  appoint  a  committee 
te  confer  with  you  in  this  exigency. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  by  the  bearer  that  you  receive  this,  and  at  what  time  and 
place  it  may  PC  your  pleasure  to  receive  such  committee.  Dr.  Guzman  will  insist  on 
an  immediate  reply,  which  it  is  not  likely  we  will  be  able  to  give  without  first  hav- 
ing a  conference  with  you. 

I  was  in  hopes  when  you  "served  notice'^  on  me  x>ersonally.  May  the  7th,  that  the 
United  States  expected  and  required  us  to  comply  with  our  charter  and  buil^  the 
canal,  and  also  notified  the  ministers  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  that  the  United 
States  expected  those  two  Governments  woald  not  obstruct  but  would  aid  in  the 
great  work,  that  all  danger  of  difficulty  had  passed ;  but  it  seems  they  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  warning,  and  the  assurances  of  the  company  that  it  would  faith- 
fully carry  out  its  concessions  under  its  charter,  which  it  has  thus  far  done,  and  our 
presence  there  in  force  and  quietly  at  work  since  June  the  Sd,  has  not  been  received 
by  them  in  a  proper  spirit. 
Very  respectfully, 

EiRAM  Hitchcock. 

Hon.  Jambs  G.  Blainb. 

Seeretary  of  State* 

In  this  I  inclose  the  following^  memorandum: 

MEMORANDUM  CONCBBNIKG  THE  COSTA  RICA  CONCBSSIOIT. 

The  following  is  from  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  £.  McDonald,  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  this  company,  and  formerly  counsel  oi  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua! 

''  The  Menocal-Zeledon  contract  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  the  Nicaragua  concession  was  negotiated^  Nicaragua  assumed  that  the 
treaty  of  1858  between  herself  and  Costa  Rica  was  nut  in  force,  and  that  after 
ttM  President  (then  Cleveland)  had  declared  it  to  be  in  force,  and  that  the  rights  of 
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Co«ta  Ric»  (imdeT  Article  YIII)  to  be  contnlted  with  respect  to  any  etiial  «ntant 
aoroes  the  territory  of  Nioaragaa  that  involyed  the  ralley  of  the  8ui  Joan  &▼« 
wae  more  than  advisory,  it  has  then  become  necessary  for  the  oompanr  to  nsgotiatt 
with  Costa  Rica  or  to  entirely  disregard  her  rights  nnder  that  treaty .'' 

I  will  add  what  I  have  before  stated  to  yon,  that  Nicaragua  herself  wished  tin 
company  to  come  to  terms  with  Costa  Rica,  and  the  company  regards  the  Co«ta 
Rica  concession  as  merely  in  the  natnre  of  a  qnit  claim.  And  the  Maritime  Csnal 
Company  accepted  this  concession,  with  the  following  reserratioos: 

"  It  is  herebv  understood,  however,  that  the  said  concession  is  accepted  by  ^ 
Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragna  npon  the  condition  that  nothing  therein  eon- 
tained  shall  be  constrned  to  affect  the  sovereign  rights  or  propriety  m  intvests  of 
the  Repnblie  of  Nicaragua,  so  far  as  the  same  may  have  been  established  by  the 
treaty  of  April  15, 1858,  between  the  Governments  of  Nicaragoa  and  Costa  Rica." 

To  this  Mr.  Blaioe  sent  the  following  reply: 

PXBSONAL.]  Bab  Habbob,  Sepiewiber  17, 1SS9, 

Mr  Dear  Sib:  I  have  yonr  fikror  and  the  accompanying  memoranda.    I  am  sorry 

to  hear  of  the  impending  difficnitiee  in  the  wav  of  the  Canal  Company.    But  I  do 

not  think  tnat  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica  or  both  togetiier  will  deprive  yon  of  yosr 

riebts. 
I  go  hence  on  the  23d  instant  to  Richfield.  N.  7.,  to  witness  the  marriage  of  my 

•on  on  the  26th,  thence  to  New  York  and  Washingtoni  reaching  the  latter  on  the 

8Dth  of  September. 

Very  respectfully. 

Jambs  G.  Blaihi. 
HiBAM  HrrcHCOCB,  Btq. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1889,  I  met  Mr.  Blaine  in  Boston  by 
appointment,  and  was  accompanied  by  Judge  Daly  and  other  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  canal  enterprise. 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  we  had  received  a  commonication  from 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  notifying  the  company  that  its  conces- 
sion would  be  forfeited  October  24,  unless  the  causes  referred  to  in  their 
ultimatum  were  removed — that  is,  unless  we  broke  our  oontract  with 
Costa  Bica.  He  then  carefiilly  perused  the  papers  submitted  and 
asked  what  answer  had  been  made,  and  was  informed  that  the  company 
had  made  no  reply,  but  had  appointed  us  as  a  committee  to  oonsolt 
with  him  before  replying  to  the  communication. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Blaine  said: 

Tbe  United  states  GoTemment  by  granting  to  yonr  company  a  CongrMsional 


the  part  of  the  Govemmeut  to  see  that  you  have  fair  play.  It  woold  be  abaard  for 
the  Government  to  incorporate  yon  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  oertsii 
thing  and  then  net  to  see  that  yon  are  not  deprived  unjustly  of  your  rights. 

Mr.  Blaine  asked  what  rights  were  needed  from  Costa  Bica,  and  Ur. 
Menocal  showed  him  a  plan  of  the  canal  route  and  pointed  oat  to  him 
how  the  dam  at  Ochoa  would  cause  the  flooding  of  the  lands  of  Costa 
Bica. 

After  further  discussion  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  and  read  to  us  the  follow- 
ing dispatch,  which  he  caused  to  be  sent  to  Nicaragua,  addressed  to 
Ministc^  Mizuer: 

The  United  States  Government  learns  with  surprise  of  rumors  of  an  a^^^^l^ 
Impair  or  deprive  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  of  its  rights  as  embod- 
ied in  the  oontract  granted  by  Nicaragua  to  that  company.  The  United  States  (^ 
not  understand  how  a  company  chartered  under  its  laws  should  be  treated  wiin 


ii^justice  by  Nicaragua.  Yon  will  please  ascertain  whence  tbese  disq^uietingi 
have  arisen  and  communicate  with  me  as  soon  as  jKMsible.  Tou  wiU  also  ^^TM 
copy  of  this  dispatch  with  the  Nicaragnan  secretary  of  foitoign  affairs.  Tbe  Umtw 
States  Qoveniment  can  not  remain  passive  when  the  rights  M  a  c<ttporatio&  «i|**' 
ised  nnder  its  laws  are  threatened  with  i^jnstioa. 
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The  resnlt  was  that  on  the  9th  of  October  Mr.  Blaine  sent  me  the 
following  dispatch : 

HrrcHCOCK,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  Kew  Tark : 

MizBer  telegraphs:  << AH  difficalties  settled.  Papers  executed  in  triplicate.  This 
QoTemment  will  retain  one.'' 

Blains. 

Mr.  Guzman  telegraphed  the  same  day: 
Mr.  Hiram  HrrcHCOCK,  New  York : 

I  sincerely  eongratolate  the  company  and  yourself  npon  the  good  news  receiyed 
firom  Nicaragaa. 

H.  Guzman. 

The  following  messages  were  also  sent  October  9: 

His  Excellency  Prxsidsnt  of  Nicaragua,  Managua : 

Please  accept  my  sincere  coDgratnlations  upon  the  happy  termination  of  all  dif* 
feroDces  and  the  company's  assarance  that  it  will  vigorously  prosecate  the  work  of 
the  oanal  in  the  interest  of  Nicaragua  and  the  whole  commercial  world. 

HiKAM  Hitchcock,  PreHdwi. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  following  dispatch  was  received: 
Preeident  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua: 
1  congratulate  myself  Jointly  with  you  upon  the  happy  settlement  of  the  canal 

auestion,  and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  offer  the  cordial  assistance  of  my 
lovemment  to  the  efforts  of  the  company  for  the  realization  of  th!^  grand  enter- 
prise. 

Roberto  Sacaza, 
President  of  the  Bepublio, 

On  the  12th  of  ITovetnber  Mr.  Hall,  the  agent  of  the  company,  cabled 
from  Managua  as  follows : 

The  Gk>Temment  of  Nicaragua  has  approved  plans  submitted  bv  Chief  Engineer 
Heuocal  for  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  entrance  at  San  J  nan  del  Norte.  They  are  satisfied 
perfectly. 

The  agreement  referred  to  in  Mr.  Mizner's  telegram  to  Mr.  Blaine,  as 
signed  in  triplicate,  was  a  joint  declaration  that  the  company  on  its 
paxt  wonld  adhere  strictly  to  the  concession,  acknowledging  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  over  the  canal  and  its  ports,  and 
Nicaragua  on  its  part  revoked  the  orders  prohibiting  formal  beginning 
of  canal  construction,  and  approved  the  plans. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1890,  in  a  conference  with  Mr.  Blaine  at 
Bar  Harbor,  we  went  over  the  entire  canal  situation,  especially  consid- 
ering the  articles  of  noncompliance  which  would  cause  a  forfeiture  of 
the  concession.  We  agreed  that  the  only  remaining  cause  of  forfeiture 
would  be  the  failure  to  do  work  upon  the  canal  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000  on  or  before  the  8th  of  October,  1890.  I  said  to  him  that  we 
had  put  much  more  than  that  into  the  work,  and  therefore  no  question 
should  arise;  but  from  the  fact  that  we  had  had  some  misunderstand- 
ings with  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  I  thought  that  I  would  take 
every  precaution  in  the  matter. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Blaine  sent  the  following  dispateh  to  Mr. 
Mizner  at  Central  America: 

Be  at  Managua  from  the  4th  until  the  10th  of  October.  Witness  the  settlement  of 
accounte  between  the  Qoyeroment  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Nicaragnan  Company  and 
protect  the  rights  and  ioterests  of  this  great  American  enterprise.  If  anjr  auestion 
arises  yon  will  act  Judiciously  but  firmly  for  the  fall  protectiou  of  such  rights  and 
interests. 

During  the  conversation  reference  was  made  to  the  various  attacks 
of  the  enemies  of  the  canal,  referring  particularly  to  the  last  one,  the 
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attempt  to  r6X)eal  onr  charter,  and  the  admirable  adverse  report  on  that 
attempt  which  was  made  by  Ohairman  Baker  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  by  the  unanimous  direction  of 
the  committee. 

The  Kicaraguan  Gtoyemment  ascertained  that  more  than  92,000,000 
had  been  expended  on  the  canal  and  that  therefore  article  47  of  the 
concession  had  been  complied  with,  and  later  I  received  the  fbllowing 
letter: 

LSGACIOH  DS  Nl0ARl.OUAy 

Wa$MngUm,  Dwsmiber  IS,  1890, 
My  DSAB  8ib:  It  afforcU  m%  great  pleMnre  to  inform  yom  that  I  am  in  receipt  «f  t 
cablegram  fh>m  His  Excellency  the  rreeident  of  Nicaragua,  in  which  he  direct!  ■• 
to  inform  yon  that  article  47  of  the  oonceesion  haa  been  ftilly  and  completely  com- 
plied with. 

In  conreying  thii  information  to  yon,  I  desire  to  congratulate  moat  heartily  jonr- 
aelf  and  the  other  members  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  •£  Nicaragua  for  the 
■uccess  which  so  far  has  crowned  the  great  enterprise. 
I  ramain,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  yours, 

H.  QUZMAH. 

Mr.  HiBAH  HrrcHGOCK, 

Pt€9ident  •/  the  MitriHms  Canal  Company  of  NlcaraguOf  Nm  York. 

As  will  be  seen  by  article  53  of  the  concession,  this  last  act  in  fiilfill- 
ment  of  article  47  rendered  the  concession  nonforfeitable 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1893,  Minister  Guzman  received  in  Managua 
from  the  minister  of  Fomento  a  full  power  of  attorney  giving  him 
authority  to  settle  and  compromise  with  the  company  ad  referendum 
any  and  all  differences  or  claims  which  may  arise  from  the  failure  of 
the  company  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  concession. 
Dr.  Guzman  returned  to  the  United  States  late  in  September  and  was 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  November  2, 1893. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  said  meeting: 

The  president  asked  Dr.  Guzman  whether,  in  view  of  his  recent  Tisit  to  Nicangna, 
he  had  any  information  to  present  to  the  hoard.  In  reply.  Dr.  Guzman  said  that  he 
V  wished, to  assure  the  company  that  the  relations  hetween  the  Government  of  Nics- 
ragua  and  the  company  were  of  the  most  cordial  nature,  and  Uiat  the  Government 
was  very  desirous  to  aid  the  company  in  its  work  in  every  way  possihle;  tbatliii 
Goverument  had  civen  him  fnll  authority  with  reference  to  aU  matters  connected 
with  the  canal,  which  authority  he  had  exhibited  to  the  president  of  the  canal  com- 
auy,  and  he  wished  to  assure  the  hoard  that  he  should  do  everything  in  his  power, 
oth  8S  minister  and  as  memher  of  the  hoard,  as  well  as  an  individual,  to  preserrs 
the  friendly  relations  hetween  his  Government  and  the  company,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  canal ;  and  that  wf^en  he  failed  to  do  that,  he  should  insist  upon 
resigning  as  the  representative  of  his  Government  and  as  a  memher  of  this  board ;  tost 
he  should  do  everything  in  his  power  in  Washington  this  winter  to  secure  ooopera* 
tion  of  this  Government  in  construction  of  the  canal ;  and  that  if,  after  a  reasonsble 
time,  such  cooperation  should  be  found  not  practicable,  then  he  should  advocate 
that  his  Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  company,  should  go  abroad  for  soeh 
financial  assistance  as  mignt  be  foond  necessary  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  to 
completion. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  ia  a  correct  copy. 

Thomas  B.  Atkixs, 
Sooretary  and  Dreoiwtt, 

Made  January  28, 1897. 

Since  the  said  meeting  of  November  2, 1893,  Dr.  Onzman  has  repeat- 
edly stated  that  it  was  his  Government's  intention  to  give  the  coinpftuy 
all  the  time  it  needed  to  recover  from  the  panic  of  18^. 

Soon  after  that  we  received  notice  of  seizures  of  some  of  our  property 
at  Greytown,  which  we  regarded  as  illegal,  and  I  went  to  WashingtoD 
with  the  papers  bearing  on  the  case  and*luid  the  matter  before  Secretary 
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of  State  Oresham,  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  1894,  Mr.  Oresham  cabled 
Minister  Baker  at  Central  America  as  follows: 

It  is  reported  here  that  propertr  of  the  Maritime  Canal  CompaDj  has  been  seized 
at  Grey  town  as  the  property  of  the  oonstmction  company.  Papers  exhibited  to  me 
indicate  that  the  seizure  was  nnanthorized.  Too  are  expected  to  give  the  matter 
your  attention  and  to  do  what  yon  consistently  can  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
and  rights  of  the  Canal  Company.  * 

On  Maj  10, 1894, 1  received  the  foUowing  letter: 

Department  of  State, 
Wmskingion,  May  9, 1894, 
Dbab  Sib  :  I  hare  Jnst  receiye^  a  telegram  from  Minister  Baker,  saying  he  can 
do  nothing  in  the  canal  matter  without  the  assistance  of  an  able  lawyer  who  under- 
stands the  Hpanish  language  and  practice;  that  matters  are  in  the  worst  possible 
shape;  that  the  canal  property  has  been  Tirtnally  confiscated  and  the  concession 
attacked. 

Yonrs  tmly, 

W.  Q.  Orbsham. 
HiBAM  Hitchcock,  Esq., 

New  York  City,  N,  T. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1894, 1  was  sarprised  to  receive  a  copy  from 
Minister  Gazman  of  a  letter  addressed  by  SeQor  Gamez  of  the  Nicara- 
gua cabinet,  misdirected  to  the  agent  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Com- 
pany at  Granada  April  7, 1894,  which  was  in  effect  a  notification  that 
Nicaragua  regarded  the  company's  concession  as  forfeited.  At  the 
same  time  some  of  the  company's  property  was  seized  at  Greytown. 
The  company  then  sought  the  protection  of  the  power  that  created  it, 
the  United  States,  and  the  then  honorable  Secretary  of  State,  the  late 
Judge  Gresham,  reviewed  the  case,  examined  the  concession,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  existing  cause  whatever  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  concession,  and  by  his  direction  the  United  States 
minister  at  Managua  cooperated  with  the  general  agent  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  withdrew  the  notice.  And  on 
the  2d  of  July,  1894, 1  received  the  following  dispatch: 

I  hare  Jnst  received  a  telegram  from  Minister  Baker,  as  foUows: 
^'Qames's  letter  forfeiting  oanal  franchises  withdrawn.    AU  serene." 

W.  Q.  Qbbsham. 

I  also  received  from  Minister  Gnzman  a  copy  of  a  cable  from  Presi- 
dent Zelaya  to  him  stating  the  same  thing.  On  the  3d  of  January,  189  j. 
Dr.  Guzman  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Maritime  Oanal  Company,  and  I  will  read  to  you  the  following  extract 
from  the  records  of  the  meeting  on  that  date: 

Mr.  Bryan  asked  for  information  as  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  company 
and  the  Goyemment  of  Mioaragna.  Minister  Guzman  replied  that  they  were  of  the 
most  cordial  nature — ^never  were  tbey  so  much  so  ss  at  the  present  time;  that  the  Got- 
erument  was  most  anxious  to  aid  the  company  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and 
was  ready  to  concede  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  insure  success. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  copy : 

Thos.  B.  Atkins, 
Seeretary  and  TreoBurer, 
Made  January  28, 1897. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  the  form  of  an  agreement  on  the  Tipepata 
Oanal  question  was  discussed  at  Managua  between  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  general  agent  of  the  Maritime  Oanal  Oompany,  and 
then  the  Government  sent  a  special  representative,  Sefior  Gamez,  with 
our  agent|  to  New  Yorki  where  the  matter  was  further  discussed  and 
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changes  were  made  in  the  form  of  agreement.  It  was  also  agreed  and 
understood  that  the  qaestion  ooold  rest  without  prejudice  lo  eitliet 
party  for  a  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1896  the  special  agent  came  again  to  New  York, 
with  the  agent  of  the  company,  and  on  the  28th  day  of  August^  1896, 
tbe  consideration  of  the  subject  was  further  postponed  until  May,  1897. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1896,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Baker,  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Central  America,  wrote  to  me  the  following  letter: 

Mah AOUA,  July  7, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Christuito  Medina,  of  Paris  andOentral  America,  remarked  to  am 
a  few  days  af(o  that  joa  and  some  of  yoor  confreres  were  nneasy  lest  ibis  Govem- 
ment  may  take  some  steps  to  disturb  or  cast  a  shadow  over  the  Maritime  Canal  con- 
cession;  and  he  asked  me  my  opinion  as  to  such  a  probability. 

I  answered  him  promptly  and  with  perfect  assarance  of  the  absolate  oorrectnewof 
my  statement  that  the  Goyemment  of  Nicaragua  has  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.    Mr.  Medina  fblly  agrees  with  me  in  this. 

To  yon  I  will  say,  the  fact  is  that  the  morement  or  threat  made  prior  to  the  visit 
of  General  Macanfay  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  blackmailing  scheme  ef  a 
shrewd  person,  but  he  failed  to  find  an  accomplice  in  the  general,  and  tiie  threat  wii 
withdrawn  in  a  legal  and  an  honorable  way. 

Since  that  day  the  company  has  been  in  no  danger  whatever. 

Further,  I  have  had  the  positive  assurance,  and  have  had  it  several  times  repeated 
to  me  hj  the  President,  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  this  Government  to  disturb  tiis 
concession  or  to  alarm  its  friends  who  are  attempting  to  raise  money  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tbe  work. 

If  both  the  Maritime  Company  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  show  s 
desire  to  have  the  concession  so  changed  as  to  permit  the  Government  to  bnild  and 
control  the  canal,  and  therefore  desire  the  time  extended  sufficiently  to  enable  tke 
latter  to  complete  the  work,  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  President  that  such  a  change 
and  extension  would  be  reaidily  agreed  to  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  fact  is,  since  the  Leon  crowd  have  been  completely  banished^  there  is  no  longer 
any  honest  opposition  to  the  canal. 

1  will  say  this  for  the  President:  Since  the  reorganizatioR  of  the  Qovemment  he 
is  the  undisputed  master.  He  "sits  at  the  head  of  the  table."  He  is  onselfishly  in 
favor  of  the  building  of  the  canal  by  the  present  company,  if  it  has  the  means,  or 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

I  have  satisfactory  reasons  for  making  this  statement,  and  I  am  assured  b^  Mr. 
Medina  that  his  information  accords  with  mine,  as  stated.  This  genUemaii  will  bs 
in  New  York  soon,  he  informed  me,  and  will  no  doubt  see  you. 

No  answer  is  retiuired  to  this  letter.  It  is  written  for  the  sole  reason  of  giving 
you  the  assurances  that  are  set  forth  in  it.  If  they  are  worth  nothing,  they  oost 
nothing. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Lewis  Bauol 

H.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  New  Tark. 

On  the  23(1  of  November,  1896,  President  Zelaya,  of  Nicara?a% 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

Makagua,  November  tS,  1896. 

Dear  8ir:  Tour  very  esteemed  letter  of  the  29th  of  October  last,  to  which  I  hats 
the  pleasure  to  refer^  reached  me  in  due  time. 

By  the  contents  of  your  letter  I  learn  of  the  efforts  made  by  you  and  by  Mr.  Wieeer 
toward  the  organization  of  the  works  to  build  railroads  in  the  country  and  also  of 
coining,  and  which  to  you  appear  of  feasible  realization. 

The  country  is  at  the  present  moment  in  very  favorable  conditions  to  undertake 
such  enterprises  and  offers  to  immigrants  all  sorts  of  guarantees. 

I  trust  that  in  conformity  with  your  promise,  as  soon  as  the  electoral  campaign  be 
over  and  confidence  restored,  you  will  kindly  favor  me  with  favorable  iep<nt8  ia 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

Once  more  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  of  my  consideration  and  esteem,  sod 
please  accept  my  thanks  in  the  name  of  this  Government  for  your  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  over  which  it  is  my  honor  to  preside. 
I  remain,  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  A.  ZXLATA. 

Hiram  Hitchcock,  Esq., 

I^reMent  the  Maritime  CancX  Company  of  NioaragMOm 
64  and  66  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
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I  was  conReqnently  amazed  to  read  in  the  Oonirressionftl  Record  of 
January  22d  instant,  the  letter  addb*essed  by  Minister  Rodrigues  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  ai  follows: 

Dbpartmkkt  ot  Statb, 

fVa$hingi<mf  January  $2, 18S7, 
Sir:  In  the  matter  of  tlie  yarions  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  looking  to  the 
eonntruction  of  aninteroceanio  canal  through  Nioaragna,  I  have  the  honor  to  iDcIose 
herewith  for  the  information  of  yonr  committee  a  communication  just  receired  by 
me  from  the  minister  of  the  Greater  Repablic  of  Central  America  at  this  capital. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

*  RiCHABD  OLNXT. 

Hon.  John  Shbrmak, 

Chairmtm  CammUte$  on  Foreign  Belaiiwi,  United  Statee  Senate. 


LXOATION  OF  THS  GrBATBR  RePUBLTO  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

H^'athington,  January  15, 1897. 

The  nndersigned,  enroy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoteutiary  of  the  Greater 
Republic  of  Central  America,  has  the  honor  to  address  his  excellencjr  the  Secretary 
of  State,  informing  him  that  as  several  bills  relatiye  to  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  through  Nicaragua  have  been  for  some  time  pending  before  both 
Houses  of  the  American  Congress,  his  Goyemment  recently  instructed  him  to  examine 
them,  and  to  make,  under  certain  conditions,  suitable  representations  to  his  excel- 
lency the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  undersigned  has  consequently  examined  said  bills,  which  are  flye  in  number, 
to  wit: 

Three  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatiyes— one  by  Mr.  Mahon,  December 
8,  1895,  another  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  fiarham,  both  the  latter  bar- 
ing been  introduced  December  6, 1895. 

Two  introduced  in  the  Senate,  one  by  Mr.  Perkins,  December  30, 1895,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Morgan,  June  1,  1896. 

All  these  bills  take  it  for  granted,  with  minor  differences  of  detail,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Goyemment  is  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  enterprise,  and  that  it  is  to 
furnish  the  money  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua,  whose  constitution  and  organization  they  essentially  modify. 

Unfortunately,  the  undersigiied  observes  that  the  provisions  of  these  bills  are  at 
yariance,  both  generally  and  in  matters  of  detail,  with  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 
tract of  April  24, 1887,  between  Nicaragua  and  the  company  aforesaid,  from  which 
contract  the  company  derives  its  existence  and  which  is  the  basis  of  its  enterprise. 

That  contract  stipulates,  in  its  eighth  article,  that  the  ooncesBion  therein  provided 
for  shall  in  no  case  be  transferable  to  governments  or  to  foreign  public  powers,  and 
Article  LIII  provides  that  any  contravention  of  this  stipulation  shall  entail  a  for- 
feiture of  the  contract.  As  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  bills  to  which  the  under- 
signed has  referenoe— although  they  do  not  expressly  say  so— effect  that  transfer 
most  fnlly,  making  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  enterprise  and  of  the  canal  and  its  rights,  the  result  to  which  they 
inevitably  conduce  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  contract. 

Article  XLV II  of  that  instrument  provides  that  the  company  shall  undertake,  at 
its  own  expense,  the  final  surveys  of  the  ground  and  the  location  of  the  line  of  the 
canal  by  a  commission  of  competent  engineers,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  aforesaid  Article  LIII  provides  that  a  failure 
to  comply  with  this  stipulation  shall  entail  the  forfeiture  of  the  concession.  The 
bills,  however,  provide  that  the  canal  shall  be  constructed  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  Department  of  Engineers  of  the  Arm^  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
according  to  its  plans;  and  that  three  engineers  shaU  be  desi^ated  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  that  purpose,  who  shall  make  the  explorations  and  estimates.  This  provi* 
sion  likewise  conduces  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  contract. 

"The  people  of  all  nations  shall  be  invited  to  contribute  the  necessary  capital  to 
the  enterprise.    •    *    * 

''Of  the  capital  with  which  the  company  shall  organize,  and  which  it  proposes  to 
distribute  among  the  different  countries  interested  In  the  enterprise,  there  shall  be 
reserved  at  least  five  (5)  per  cent  for  the  Central  American  Government  and  citizens 
that  may  desire  to  subscribe.''  These  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  contract  are 
antagonized  by  the  bills,  which  distribute  the  capital  of  the  enterprise  among  the 
United  States  of  America,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  company. 

''The  capital  stock  of  the  final  company  shall  be  composed  of  shares,  bonds^  or 
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oblifffttiona  of  iiiij  other  kind,  in  snoh  proportion  m  it  may  deem  oonyeDieni."  This  ii 
snower  provision  of  the  ninth  article.  The  bills,  however,  fix  the  amoant  of  the 
capital  stock  in  shares,  of  which  they  dispose  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  of  no  nae 
for  the  work  of  the  enterprise,  as  they  oueht  to  be  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
contract.  For  the  work  of  the  enterprise  the  bills  create  bon£,  which  mnst  thns  be 
oonverted  into  capital  stock  or  be  left  ont  of  the  contract.  The  nndersigned  need 
not  here  point  ont  the  infractions  which 4he  bills  involve. 

According  to  Article  X  of  the  contract  the  board  of  directors  is  to  be  composed  ef 
persons  at  least  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  chosen— by  the  company,  of  oonree— from 
the  promoters  who  may  yet  preserve  their  quality  ae  such.  The  bills  organize  the 
board  of  directors  with  11  members,  8  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preeideiit 
of  the  United  States,  in  different  capacities,  1  by  Nicaragna,  1  by  Costa  Rica,  and  1 
by  the  Canal  Company.  The  difference  between  this  provision  and  the  stipalatiea 
referred  to  oonld  not  oe  more  marked  than  it  is. 

Among  the  benefits  which  Nicaragna  reserves  to  herself,  in  consideration  of  the 
▼alnable  privileges  and  rights  which  she  surrenders,  is  6  per  cent  of  the  aharee,  bonds, 
certificates,  or  such  other  obligations  as  the  company  may  issue  with  a  -view  to  rais- 
ing the  capital.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  company  has  made  sevenl 
issues,  it  has  not  fulfilled  this  obligation ;  and  as  the  bills  say  nothmg  on  this  particu- 
lar point  of  shares,  bonda,  certificates,  or  other  obligations  which  were  to  be  issned 
and  have  not  been  issued  in  favor  of  Nicaragua,  these  securities  would  probably 
either  be  lost  in  the  new  form  of  the  enterprise^  or  would  be  liable  to  troablesome  and 
tedious  litigation. 

Two  of  the  bills  in  question  have  already  been  reported  by  a  committee,  so  that 
they  may  finally  exclude  the  others;  nothing,  however,  is  eetabliehed  in  them  with 
regard  to  the  shares  that  would  belong  to  Nicaragua;  and  it  might  happen^  owing 
to  this,  that  Nicaragna  would  get  none  at  all. 

If  the  company  were  to  issue  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  doUais' 
worth  of  bonds  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  work,  which  bonds,  ae  I  have  already 
remarked,  would  have  to  be  considered  as  capital  or  be  left  out  of  the  contrac^  Nic- 
aragua would  be  entitled  to  her  6  per  cent  in  virtue  of  the  stipulation  above  referred 
to;  but  the  bills  leave  no  door  open  to  such  a  possibility,  nor  do  they  allow  ber  any 
participation  in  the  issue  which-  is  to  be  made  in  order  tc  pay  for  the  work  already 
done. 

The  company,  by  article  14  of  the  aforesaid  contract,  hat  contracted  the  solsinn 
obligation  to  construct,  at  its  own  expense,  within  the  term  of  three  years,  reckoned 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work  upon  the  interoceanic  canal,  a  narigable  esnal 
between  Lake  Managua  and  the  uavigaDle  part  of  the  Tipitapa  River,  near  Pasqnier. 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  of  tibe  free  passage  of  vessels  drawing  aix  feet  and 
of  150  feet  in  length.  That  term  expired  a  long  time  ago,  but  the  company,  notwith- 
standing the  most  earnest  solicitation,  has  made  no  pretense  of  meeting  that  obligaticoi, 
or  of  definitely  adjusting  the  compensation  which  it  ought  to  pay  in  order  to  be  dis- 
charged therefrom.  The  bills  establish  nothing  on  this  other  i>ointj  and  Nicaragua's 
rights  in  this  matter  mip^ht  thus  be  annulled  in  consequence  of  their  silence. 

By  the  plan  involved  in  the  new  form  which  the  bills  devise  for  the  enterprise,  Ghe 
present  company  is  extioguished,  and  nothing  remains  of  it,  in  its  relatione  with  the 
enterprise,  save  the  shadow  of  a  personality  represented  by  a  vote  in  m  board  of 
directors  of  eleven  members;  while  in  its  relations  with  Nicaragna  it  may  always 
claim  ftill  personality  as  the  holder  of  the  concession,  although  having  none  of  the 
means  necessary  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  the  bills  eontravene  and  set  at  nau.srht 
stipulations  of  the  contract,  they  do  not  state  whether  the  remaining  ones  still 
remain  in  force  or  not,  although  among  these  latter  there  are  Tcry  many  ^hich  are 
of  no  great  importance  to  Nicaragua  in  particular,  and  to  Central  America  in  general 

The  undersigned  is  convinced  of  the  good  faith  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  intro- 
duced these  bills  in  both  Houses,  and  of  those  who  advocate  their  passage:  he  takes, 
moreover,  pleasure  in  stating  that  he  recognizes  these  efforts  as  the  result  of  the 
legitimate  interest  which  they  feel  in  behalf  of  the  construction  of  an  interoceanio 
canal,  in  which  the  confederation  that  he  represents  ia  quite  as  deeply  interested. 
And,  in  calling  attention  to  the  serious  objections  enumerated,  which  would  render 
these  efforts  nugatory,  the  only  object  that  he  has  in  view  is  to  protect  Just  rij^ts 
which  he  thinks  are  menaced  by  the  bills  aforesaid. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  company  is  unable  to  raise  money  to  fulfill  its  contract 
unless  the  United  States  of  America  furnish  it  therewith,  and  since  that  contract 
excludes  the  possibility  of  attaining  that  result,  the  undersigned,  having  been  duly 
authorized  to  do  so,  proposes*  to  his  excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  &at  the  two 
Oovemments—relying  upon  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America — shall  come  to  a  direct  understanding  on  the  subject,  en 
the  basis  of  the  Zavala-Frelinghnysen  treaty,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
agreed  upon^  and  endeavoring  to  reach  a  just  anangement  with  the  Maritime  Canal 
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Company  of  Nicaragnft,  bo  that  it  may  renounoe  a  conoessioD  whote  conditions  it  Is 
unable  to  fulfill. 

The  UDdersigned,  in  thus  obeying  tlie  instmctions  of  his  Gk)Temment,  ayails  him- 
self of  this  occasion  to  reiterate  to  his  exoellenoy  Secretary  Olney  the  assaranoes  of 
hie  most  distingnisbed  consideration. 

J.  D.  RODBIGUXZ. 

His  Excellency  Richard  Olnkt, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Statee,  eie,,  WaehingUm^  D.  C. 

I  replied  to  this  letter  on  January  23  as  follows : 

The  Mabitimb  Canai.  Cobipant  of  NicaraguAi 

New  Yorkf  January  55, 1897, 

Dear  Sir;  My  attention  has  been  caUed  to  the  Conj^ressional  Record  of  January 
22,  containing  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  minister  of  the  Greater  Republic 
of  Central  America  at  Washington  to  you,  and  transmitted  by  yon  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  the  minister  reflects  upon  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  a  com- 
pany chartered  by  the  United  States,  and  which  company,  in  compliance  with  a 
provision  of  said  charter,  reports  annually  its  transactions  to  the  Goyemment  of  the 
United  States,  through  tne  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  which  holds  concessions 
from  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  under  which  the  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  has  been  conmienced  and  is  io  be  completed* 

It  therefore  becomes  my  duty  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  mmisters  letter,  and  to  note  some  omissions.  Referring  to 
certain  bills  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he  says  that  "the  bills,  how- 
ever, provide  that  the  canal  shall  be  constructed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Department  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  accord- 
ing to  its  plans ^'  and  adds,  "this  provision  likewise  conduces  to  the  forfeiture  of 
the  contract."  But  he  omits  to  inform  you  that  the  final  surveys  and  the  location 
of  the  line  of  the  canal  were  made  and  concluded  by  a  commission  of  engineers,  in 
strict  conformity  with  Article  XLVII  of  the  concession,  and  were  formally  accepted 
by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  1889. 

He  quotes  from  Article  IX  of  the  concession,  "the  people  of  all  nations  shall  be 
invited  to  contribute  the  necessary  capital  to  the  enterprise,"  but  omits  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence,  namely,  "and  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  require- 
ment to  publish  an  advertisement  for  thirty  consecutive  days  in  one  of  the  principal 
daily  papers  of  each  of  the  cities,  New  York,  London,  and  Paris."  He  quotes  fur- 
ther, "there  shall  be  reserved  at  least  5  per  cent  for  the  Central  American  Govern- 
ments and  citizens  that  may  desire  to  subscribe,"  but  he  omits  to  inform  you  that 
soon  After  its  organization  the  company  ftilly  performed  all  these  conditions  of  Arti- 
cle IX  in  the  manner  required  therein. 

Referring  to  the  6  per  cent  of  shares  that  the  concession  obligates  the  company  to 
issue  to  Nicaragua,  the  minister  says  the  "  company  has  not  fulfilled  its  obligations." 
The  fact  is  that  the  company  issued  this  stock  to  Nicaragua  on  the  31st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  and  notified  that  Government  that  the  certificate  was  at  its  disposal,  but 
the  Government  has  not  yet  appointed  an  agent  to  receive  the  same  as  provided  in 
Article  L  of  the  concession. 

The  minister  states  that  the  company  has  failed  to  meet  its  obligations  to  con- 
struct the  Tipitapa  Canal  under  the  terms  of  Article  XIV  of  the  concession.  As  to 
this,  I  will  say  that  the  surveys  for  the  canal  as  described  in  Article  XIV  were  made, 
and  then  the  Government  of  Nicarauga  asked  for  a  deeper  canal  than  the  conces- 
sions provided  for.  Before  a  resurvey  was  completed  a  desire  was  expressed  for  a 
still  deeper  canal.  Pending  negotiations  on  this  subject,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Government  had  failed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  company  the 
lands  required  for  the  line  of  the  canal,  the  Government  issued  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  it  considered  the  canal  concession  forfeited.  The  company  then  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  power  that  created  it— the  United  States— and  the  then  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  late  Judge  Gresham,  reviewed  the  case,  examined  the  concession, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  existing  cause  whatever  of  forfeiture  of 
the  concession,  and  by  his  direction  the  United  States  minister  at  Managua  cooper- 
ated with  the  general  agent  of  the  company,  and  tiie  Government  of  Nicaragua  with- 
drew the  notice.  Whether  the  Tipitapa  Canal  will  be  constructed  and  of  what 
dimensions,  or  whether  compensation  will  be  made  in  lieu  thereof,  are  matters  still 
under  negotiation,  and  any  differences  that  may  arise  in  the  consideration  thereof 
are  not  causes  of  forfeiture,  but  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  Article  LV  of 
the  concession. 

While  the  honorable  minister  may  not  have  intended  any  ii^ustioe  to  the  company 
by  his  letter,  yet  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  made  a  careful  study  of  tlie  canal  ques- 
tion, the  ooQoessions  and  the  operations  under  them,  and  if  so  his  lotter  seems  ibex- 
plicabld. 
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It  irnald  appear  ^m  hiB  letter  that  a  contemplation  of  po««]ble  CongrestioDal 
aotion  in  ameuding  the  charter  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  haa  interposed  itself 
between  him  and  the  tme  relations  existing  between  the  UOTomment  of  Nicaragoa 
and  Costa  Rica  and  this  company  nnder  the  concessions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  in  an  intenriew  with  the  honorable 
minister  since  his  arrival  from  Central  America  I  alladed  to  the  bills  before  Congress^ 
and  stated  to  him  in  substance  that  they  were  generally  belieTed  to  be  the  reenlt  of 
a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  hasten  the  constmctionof  this  yitally 
important  connection  with  the  coast  lines  of  this  continent;  and  I  added  that  what- 
ever the  ontcome  might  be,  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  coold  accept  of  nomeasnre 
that  wonld  be  unlast  to  the  i>ower8  from  whom  it  received  the  concessions. 

This  letter  of  the  minister  is  an  attack  nnon  the  integrity  of  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  and  its  concessions,  and  on  behalf  of  that  company  I  ask  the  protection 
and  aid  of  the  Qovernmei^^  of  the  United  States  in  the  defense  and  maintenance  of 
its  concessionary  rights  and  its  property. 

Very  respectfully,  Hhulm  Hitchcock, 

Pre$ideni  of  (he  MariUme  Cawil  Company  of  Ificaragua, 

Hon.  Richard  Olket, 

Secretary  of  State, 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  do  yon  know  in  what  manner 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  in  Jannary,  1895,  was  received  by 
the  minister  of  Nicaragua,  then  resident  at  this  capital,  and  what 
expression  he  gave  as  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  Govemm^t 
of  Nicaragua  over  the  passage  of  that  bill,  if  any  f 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  reply,  I  will  say  that  on  the  last  day  of  January, 
1895, 1  received  the  following  letter  from  Minister  Guzman: 

Washingtoh,  Jamuary  SO,  1895, 
Dbab  Mr.  Hitchcock  :  I  was  sorry  yon  oonld  not  be  here  the  day  oar  hiU  passed 

the  Senate,  but  I  saw  by  yonr  telegram  that  yon  were  detained  by  a  sad  loss  in  your 

fismily. 
I  shoold  have  written  yon  before  this  abont  the  great  victory,  had  I  not  been  sick. 

I  was  talcen  with  a  bad  attack  of  qoinsy,  and  1  only  left  my  bed  yesterday. 
Please  accept  my  congratnlations  for  the  saccess  of  the  bill,  and  let  roe  hear,  as 

soon  as  possible,  about  yoor  fntnre  plans.    I  am  cmie  that  my  cablegram  annooncing 

the  victory  was  received  with  Joy  in  Nicaragua. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  H.  Guzmak. 

Later  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Lewis  Baker,  minister  to 
Gentral  America  ftom  the  United  States,  written  from  San  Jose  Costa 
Bica,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1895,  saying: 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  general  minister  of  Nicaragua  this  morning  informing 
me  that  the  canal  guarantee  bill  had  passed  tiie  Senate.  If  this  good  news  is  con- 
finned  I  shall  fully  expect  the  bill  to  pass  the  House.  If  this  proves  true  won't  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  cable  me  promptly,  giving  me  the  facts f  On  Uie  statement  of  the 
Nicaragua  minister  I  have  sent  congratulatory  messages  to  both  the  Nicaraguan  and 
Costa  Rican  Governments. 

The  Chaibman.  From  the  fact  that  yon  had  made  a  frdl  statement 
of  all  of  yonr  troubles  with  Nicaragua,  if  I  may  call  them  tronbles,  and 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  had  expressed  itself  as  being  fully 
satisfied  that  all  the  terms  of  the  concession  had  been  complied  with, 
and  after  receiving  this  letter  from  Mr.  Baker,  which  you  have  just 
quoted,  and  after  receiving  the  letter  which  is  above  set  out  from  Presi- 
dent Zelaya,  and  after  receiving  the  letter  fi  om  Mr.  Ouzman,  which 
you  have  just  quoted,  did  you  have  any  suspicion  or  exx>ectation  that 
there  was  any  real  remaining  difficulty  or  difference  between  your  com- 
pany and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HiTOHOOOE.  I  had  not,  except  that  the  Tipitapa  question  was  a 
matter  that  we  were  arranging  for  arbitration,  if  necessary. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  matter  had  been  postponed  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  HiT0H0O0£.  That  question  had  been  postponed. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Tipitapa  Canal  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  a  right  of  forfeitui-e  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  of  the  concession, 
and  if  there  was  any  possible  default  on  the  part  of  the  company,  which 
I  understand  yon  to  deny,  the  arrangement  or  settlement  of  that  mat- 
ter was  entirely  apart  from  your  right  to  go  on  and  build  the  main 
canalf 

Mr.  HiTOHOOCK.  Entirely  apart. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  yet  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  protest 
of  the  minister  from  the  Greater  Eepublic  of  Central  America,  that 
Nicaragua  is  friendly  to  your  company  and  desires  to  see  the  canal 
succeed! 

Mr.  HiTOHOOOS.  My  belief  is  that  President  Zelaya  and  his  present 
administration  in  Nicaragua  are  very  friendly  to  the  company  and 
exceedingly  desirous  to  have  the  canal  completed,  and  I  believe  them 
to  be  desirous  that  the  company  shall  be  aided  by  the  United  States  in 
order  that  the  completion  may  be  hastened. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  remaining  jealousy  or  antagonism 
between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica,  growing  out  of  old  disputes,  which 
has  not  been  entirely  quieted,  and  with  which  you  have  no  concern, 
and  may  not  that  jealousy  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement  of  the 
Greater  Eepublic  of  Central  America? 

Mr.  Hitohcogk.  That  is  quite  possible  and  may  be  more  than  that. 
It  may  be  highly  probable,  blit  the  company  has  but  one  object  and 
that  is  to  carry  out  both  its  concessions  from  those  Governments  in 
the  utmost  good  faith  under  the  charter  granted  by  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  your  company  put  itself  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  inconvenience,  and  expense  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  those  two 
Governments  with  each  other  ux>on  the  subject  of  the  construction  ojf 
this  canalf 

Mr.  HiTOHOOOK.  We  have  done  our  best  in  that  direction  frequently 
for  the  last  ten  years,  as  will  be  shown  by  what  I  have  already  stated 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  asserted  that  your  company  is  bankrupt. 
Is  that  truef 

Mr.  HiTGHOOOE.  That  is  not  true.  The  Maritime  Canal  Company 
of  Nicaragua  is  and  always  has  been  entirely  solvent  and  has  no  out- 
standing debts  we  are  not  able  to  meet.  Anyone  making  a  different 
statement  confuses  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  with  the  Construc- 
tion Company,  which  held  a  contract  with  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
to  construct  the  canal  and  which  was  obliged  to  suspend  and  go  into 
liquidation  in  1893.  This  latter  fact  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  during  that  period  of  great  financial  depression  such  vast 
corporations  as  the  Erie  Eailroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Bead- 
ing, and  the  Union  Pacific  were  obliged  to  default  on  their  obligations 
and  to  resort  to  reorganization  of  tiieir  companies. 

TTtBAM  HiTOHOOOK. 
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BEPOBT  OF  ACTIHG  SUFEBIHTEHDENT  J.  W.  ZEVELT. 

Dbpabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washingtofij  Ja/nuary  6y  1699. 
8m:  In  compliance  with  your  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  acting 
saperintendeut  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  daring  the  summer  of 
1898,  and  to  make  certain  recommendations  touching  the  same. 

Under  directions  contained  in  your  letter  of  May  26, 1898, 1  proceeded 
to  the  Yosemite  Park  in  California  to  investigate  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  park.  Under  the  instructions  contained  in  said  letter,  I  occa- 
sioned suitable  notices  to  be  published  in  the  following  newspapers: 
The  Merced  County  Sun,  of  Merced;  the  Weekly  Evening  Expositor, 
^  of  Fresno:    the  Weekly  Hepublican,  of  Fresno,  and  the  Mariposa 

^^^  Gazette,  of  Mariposa,  warning  all  persons  against  trespassing  on  the 

parks.  I  also  occasioned  numerous  notices  to  be  x>osted  in  prominent 
places  at  the  various  entrances  to  the  park,  warning  all  persons  against 
trespassing. 

In  obedience  to  your  telegram  of  June  17, 1898, 1  assumed  the  duties 
of  acting  superintendent  of  the  Yosemite  Park,  and  immediately 
appointed,  by  authority  of  said  telegram,  11  men  as  forest  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  trespassers  from  the  park.  Special  Agents 
Cullom,  Buick,  Piyor,  and  Langenberg,  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
under  your  direction,  reported  to  me  for  duty.  Messrs.  Cullom  ana 
Buick  were  each  placed  in  charge  of  a  squad  of  men  in  the  Yosemite 
Park,  and  Pryor  and  Langenberg  were  dispatched  to  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  parks. 
I  kept  Messrs.  Cullom  and  Buick  constantly  in  the  field  expelling 
[  ,  trespassers,  extinguishing  fires,  and  capturing  firearms  until  Septem- 

I  ber  1.    During  the  time  they  were  in  the  field,  from  June  25  until  Sep- 

tember 1,  we  expelled  from  the  park  189,550  head  of  sheep,  350  head  of 
horses,  1,000  head  of  cattle,  and  captured  27  firearms.  On  September 
1  the  civilian  rangers,  under  Agents  Cullom  and  Buick,  were  succeeded 
by  Capt.  Joseph  B.  Caine,  with  the  First  Utah  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and 
iaf  from  then  until  September  24,  when  I  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Caine  as 

I  acting  superintendent,  24,500  head  of  sheep  were  driven  from  the  park 

and  3  additional  firearms  were  captured,  making  a  total  of  214,050  sheep 
expelled  from  the  Yosemite  Park  and  30  firearms  captured. 

In  addition  to  the  expulsion  of  trespassing  herds  the  forces  in  the 

field  had  numerous  forest  fires  to  contend  with,  some  of  them  being  of 

such  extensive  character  that  we  were  almost  powerless  to  make  any 

P"  headway  against  them.    The  drought  had  been  of  long  duration,  and 
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heDce  the  forest  with  the  accamalation  of  debris  on  the  floor  of  the 
moontaios  and  the  valleys  was  extremely  dry  and  the  fires  spread  with 
great  rapidity.  In  one  or  two  instances  serious  damage  was  done  to 
Sie  f^cowing  forests  by  these  fires. 

Under  the  existing  law,  no  penalty  attaches  to  the  offense  of  trespass- 
ing upon  this  park  other  than  that  which  the  superintendent  may 
inflict  in  the  way  of  dispersing  herds,  capturing  pack  trains,  camp 
equipage,  and  stock,  and  occasioning  the  owners  and  herders  to  leave 
the  park.  This  fact  is  generally  known  in  California  and  l^evada,  and 
in  connection  with  the  severe  drought  which  obtained  in  that  region 
during  the  past  year,  made  them  hold  to  enter  and  remain  upon  the 
park. 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  the  foUowing  recommendations: 

1.  That  you  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  the  enactment  of  a 
law  attaching  a  penalty  for  trespassing  upon  the  national  parks,  and 
that  some  ofiticer  connected  with  the  government  of  the  park  be  given 
the  same  powers  as  are  now  vested  in  the  United  States  commissioners, 
so  that  trials  may  be  hs^  as  speedily  as  x>ossible  after  the  apprehension 
of  the  trespassers. 

2.  That  you  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  the 
titles  which  now  subsist  in  individuals  to  lands  within  the  park  limits. 
As  long  as  there  is  private  ownership  of  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
park  it  will  be  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  stock  can  be  kept  off 
the  park  and  the  game  and  fish  within  its  limits  protected. 

3.  That  a  permanent  barracks  be  established  at  Camp  Wood,  near 
Wawona,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  an  officer,  a  surgeon, 
and  20  men,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  park  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn.  A  detail  of  the  size 
here  indicated  should  be  kept  there  all  the  winter.  There  are  many 
times  during  the  winter  when  the  park  is  very  accessible  to  hunters  and 
trappers,  the  consequence  being  that  much  of  the  game  and  fish  within 
the  park  is  destroyed. 

4.  The  roads  which  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating the  general  public  who  wish  to  visit  the  National  Park  ought 
to  be  owned  by  the  Government.    Persons  going  there  either  for  pleas- 
ure or  health  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay  for  traversing  roads  which 
are  upon  the  park  itself.    The  roads  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment are  the  Yosemite  Stage  and  Turn  pike. Company's  road  from 
Wawona  to  the  Yosemite  Yalley ;  the  Big  Oak  Fiat  road,  which  enters 
the  park  about  3  miles  west  of  Crockers  and  runs  into  the  Yosem- 
ite Yalley  at  the  foot  of  El  Capitan;  the  Coulterville  road,  which 
crosses  the  park  line  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Big  Oak  Flat  road  and 
runs  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.    Many  of  my  predeces- 
sors have  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  Tioga  road.    I  do  not 
think  this  should  be  done,  as  the  Tioga  was  not  originally  constructed 
even  for  a  quasi  public  purpose,  but  merely  to  enable  the  owners  of  the 
Tioga  mine  to  have  an  outlet  from  their  mine  to  the  market.    This  is  not 
a  toll  road  and  never  has  been;  it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  builders 
for  more  than  twenty  years;  if  they  ever  had  any  rights,  they  have 
lost  them  by  abandonment.    I  think  appropriations  should  be  made 
for  the  repair  of  this  road,  but  I  think  none  ought  to  be  made  for  its 
purchase,  as  I  conceive  it  already  belongs  to  the  (Government. 

5.  In  the  matter  of  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  from  conversations 
had  with  old  mountaineers,  men  who  have  lived  in  the  Sierras  since  the 
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fifties,  who  have  been  constant  observers  of  the  conditions  there,  and 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  forests  in  the 
national  parks,  as  well  as  the  national  reservations,  I  have  concluded 
that  the  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  the  Government,  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  fires  altogether,  is  erroneons.  Since  the  Yosemite  Park 
was  established,  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  each  superintendent 
to  prevent  fires  altogether,  and  when  they  have  started,  to  prevent  their 
spread.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  floors  of  the  mountains 
and  the  valleys  have  become  covered  by  decaying  pine  needles  and 
cones  and  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to 
18  inches;  in  addition,  many  trees  have  fallen  and  are  now  decaying, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  highly  inflammable.  The  consequence  is  that 
when  fires  start  under  existing  conditions  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
coutrol  them  at  all,  and  the  trees  in  the  track  of  a  fire  are  destroyed. 
Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  present  policy,  fires  occurred  almost 
every  year  in  all  parts  of  the  forest — ^in  fact,  they  were  frequently  set  by 
the  Indians,  but  there  was  so  little  accumulation  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  harmless,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  retard 
the  growth  of  the  forest. 

I  therefore  think  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
policy  of  the  Government  had  not  better  be  reversed  and,  instead  of 
efforts  to  preventtfires,  a  systematic  burning  had  not  better  be  indulged. 
There  is  not  to  be  found  now  in  the  whole  forest  any  tree  of  great 
magnitude  which  has  not  upon  it  the  marks  of  fire,  yet  the  trees  have 
in  no  wise  been  seriously  affected  by  these  burnings. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  While  no  oflBcial  records  are  kept  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  annually  visit  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  Yosem- 
ite Valley,  yet  1  think  the  number  of  tourists  and  visitors  is  quite 
equal  to  the  number  visiting  the  Yellowstone.  From  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  for  the  present  year,  I  see  the 
total  number  was  6,534.  The  books  of  the  Yosemite  Stage  and  Turn- 
pike Company  show  that  for  several  years  last  past  the  number  of 
tourists  carried  by  it  has  averaged  more  than  2,600  annually.  When 
we  take  into  account  that  there  have  been  in  operation  two  other  stage 
lines,  and  that  many  persons  go  in  by  private  conveyances,  and  on 
horseback  and  on  bicycles,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  tourists  is  equal  to  the  total  number  visiting  the  Yellowstone 
annually.  The  further  fact  that  the  troops  that  were  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  Yosemite  during  the  season  just  closed  were  with- 
drawn on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain,  thus  leaving  the  park  wholly 
unprotected,  makes  more  apparent  the  urgent  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  permanent  superintendency  and  patrol  of  this  park. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  (Exhibit  A)  a  letter  from  Dr.  Marsden 
Hanson,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  flora  of  the  Sierra  for  many  years 
past;  also  a  letter  (Exhibit  B)  from  Dr.  Marsden  Manson  and  W.  L. 
Ashe,  members  of  the  department  of  highways  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, making  some  suggestions  relative  to  the  roads  and  trails  within 
the  park. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Zbvbly, 
Special  Inspector^  Acting  Superintendent  of  the 

Yosemite  National  Pari.  ' 

The  Honorable, 

The  Seobetaby  of  the  Intbbiob. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Bentinsl  HOTEL) 
To90miie,  Cal,  Juns  17, 189S. 
Sir:  In  studying  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Neyada  for  the  past  twenty  years  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many  species  of  the  flora  of  that 
region  which  are  being  destroyed  by  various  agencies,  bnt  partionlarly  by  sheep  and 
forest  flres.    There  are  also  several  speoiet  (notably  the  big  trees)  which  are  cUsap- 
pearing  from  natural  oanses. 
To  preserve  these  I  recommend — 

(1)  That  the  Yosemite  Reservation  be  desijp^ated  and  set  apart  as  an  area  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  the  distinctive  flora  of  the  Sierra,  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
Department  be  to  enoonrage  Government,  State,  and  private  aid  to  this  object. 

(2)  That  the  introdnction  of  foreign  species  be  forbidden,  and  that  those  already 
introduced  be  systematically  destroyed. 

(3)  That  the  Sierra  Club,  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univeraity  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  this 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Very  respectfully, 

Marsdsn  Mambok. 
J.  W.  Zevkly,  Esq., 

Special  In$peotor,  Interior  Department. 


Exhibit  B. 

Sentinibl  "Hotel, 
Tosemiie,  Cal.,  June  17, 189S. 

Sir:  As  the  work  with  which  we  are  charged  has  certain  general  relations  with 
your  (lutiefl,  we  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following: 

First.  It  is  desirable  for  the  Government  to  acquire  those  portions  of  existing 
toll  roads  entering  the  Yosemite  Valley  which  lie  within  the  lines  of  the  reservation, 
the  basis  of  these  values  being  (a)  the  cost  of  constructing  the  aame  at  present; 
(d)  the  values  of  the  roads  and  franchises  as  g^ven  by  the  aaseasors'  books  of  the 
counties  in  which  said  roads  are  situated. 

Second.  The  conditions  of  such  acquisition  being  that  all  tolls  should  be  reduced 
during  the  remainder  of  the  franchises  in  proportion  to  the  lengths  of  toU  roads  left 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  reservation^  and  that  such  remaining  portions  be  made  free 
roads  at  the  expiration  of  existing  franchises. 

The  Tioga  road  traverses  the  reservation  and  approaches  desirable  passages 
through  the  Sierras  to  the  easterly  counties  of  California  and  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

A  bul  for  the  extension  of  this  road  passed  the  last  California  legislature,  bat 
failed  to  become  a  law  by  reason  of  certain  defects  in  the  title.  It  is  probable  that 
this  will  be  remedied  in  the  future  and  that  the  State  of  California  will  construct 
the  extension  easterly  to  the  road  system  of  Mono  County.  This  road  has  been 
abandoned  entirely  for  several  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  State  Riws 
regarding  the  acquisition  of  the  right  of  way  and  franchise  have  been  fully  com* 
plied  with.  We  therefore  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  road  should  be  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Government  and  maintained  as  a  line  of  travel  and  i>olice  control. 
It  is  also  respectfully  urged  that  existing  and  possible  lines  of  road  be  examined  and 
surveyed,  and  that  upon  the  basis  of  such  surveys  and  examinations  a  road  be  jointly 
constructed  and  maintained  by  the  Government  and  State  along  the  best  grades  and 
alignments  which  the  nature  of  the  country  will  afford. 

In  the  matter  of  the  passage  and  pasturage  of  stock  in  the  reservation,  we  beliere— 

(1)  That  such  passage  should  be  restricted  to  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses;  that 
sheep  and  goats  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

(2)  That  a  light  toll  should  be  charged  upon  such  stock  in  transit. 
(S)  That  a  pasturage  charge  should  be  made. 

(4)  That  the  number  should  be  restricted  so  as  not  to  overstock  the  ranges  and 
meadows. 

(5)  That  the  charges  thus  collected  should  be  need  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads  of  the  reservation. 

Very  respectfully,  Marsden  Maksox, 

W.  L.  Abhk, 
Membere  Department  o/  Eighwaifi,  State  of  Ceii^forfk^ 
J.  W.  Zbvbly, 

Special  Inepeetor,  Departw^ent  of  tke  Interior, 
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